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THE CALCUTTA STAMP TAX. 

No measure of the Indian government has perhaps ever produced a Stronger 
effect upon the public mind, at home as well as abroad, than the regulation 
imposing a stamp duty upon legal and commercial instruments at Calcutta, the 
inhabitants of which have hitherto enjoyed an exemption from this al- 
though levied for some years past in the provinces. The degree of feverish 
excitement which prevails in the community of our eastern metropolis is kept 
alive by the apprehension that this measure is a political experiment, intended 
to try how far a system of taxation analogous to that at home can be intro- 
duced into our eastern settlements ; and that, if carried, this tax will be the 
harbinger of a host of others. In compliance with our usual practice, of not 
suffering current political topics relating to India to pass by without notice, we 
shall, in a spirit of perfect freedom and impartiality, bestow a few cursory 
observations upon the present measure. 

We are not inclined, and we think it totally unnecessary, to examine the 
arguments and positions of the petitioners against the tax and against the 
registering of the regulation in the Supreme Court. Our object will be to 
deal with the question in its simple original form ; leaving the multitude of 
topics with which the ingenuity of lawyers has contrived to entangle it, to 
those who can find amusement in the solution of ideal difficulties. 

The questions to be considered in this case are two ; the legality and the 
expediency of the tax ; that is, first, whether there is any power given by 
the British Parliament for its imposition ; and, secohdly, whether, supposing 
the power to exist, it has been judiciously exerted on this occasion. 

The opposition to the stamp tax at Calcutta is grounded mainly upon ita 
alleged illegality. It is assdtted that no parliamentary authority exists by 
which such a tax can be imposed. There cannot be a stronger example of the 
imperfections inherent in human legislation than that such an argument can be 
urged in respect to an enactment so exceedingly clear and simple as the law 
upon this subject appears to us. The act of the 63d Geo. HI., c, 166, upon 
^»ia<fCi7()ttr«.VoL.26.No.l46. B which 
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which the authority is assumed to be founded, has probably been diligently 
and attentively read by thousands of persons, and we do not think it likely 
that a single individual of the number ever put any other construction upon 
the words of the act which are now in dispute, than that put by the govern- 
ment, till the present question arose. 

The 98th section of the act just quoted, gives authority to the local govern- 
metit of India to Impose duties and taxes in the following terms: 

And whtTcas it is expedient that the governments of the said Company established at 
Fort William, Foft Saint George, Bombay, and Prince of Wales Island respectively, 
should have authority to impose duties and taxes to be levied within the several towns 
of Calcutta and Madras, the town and island of Bombay and Prince of Wales Island, 
and also duties and taxes to be paid by persons subject to the jurisdictions of tlie 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, the Supreme Court of 
Judicature at Madras, the court of tlie Recorder of Bombay, and the Court of Judi- 
cature at Prince of Wales Island respectively ; be it therefore enacted, that it shall and 
may be lawful to and for the Governor General in Council of Fort William in Bengal, 
and to and for the Governor in Council of Fort Saint George, and to and for the 
Governor in Council of Bombay, and to and for the Governor in Council of Prince 
of Wales Island, within the respective presidencies of Fort William, Fort Saint George, 
Bombay, and Prince of Wales Island, to impose all such duties of customs and other 
taxes, to be levied, raised, and paid within the said towns of Calcutta and Madras, the 
said town and island of Bombay and Prince of Wales Island, and upon and by all 
persons whomsoever, resident or being therein respectively, and in respect of all goods, 
wares, mercliandizes, commodities and property whatsoever also being therein respec- 
tively ; and also upon and by all persons whomsoever, whether British born or foreigners, 
resident or being in any country or place within tlie authority of the said governments 
respectively ; and in respect of all goods, wares, merchandizes, commodities and pro- 
perty wiiatsoever, being in any such country or place, in as full, large and ample man. 
ner as such Governor General in Council, or Governors in Council respectively may 
now lawfully impose any duties or taxes to be levied, raised, or paid, upon or by any 
persons whomsoever, or in any place whatsoever, within the authority of the said go. 
vemments respectively : provided always, that no imposition of any such duty or tax, 
or any increase of any such duty or tax, within the said towns of Calcutta or Madras, 
file said town and island of Bombay or Prince of Wales Island, shall be valid or 
effectual, until the same shall have been sanctioned by the said Court of Directors, 
with the approbation of the said Board of Commissioners, in manner hercin-before 
prescribed respecting duties and taxes of export, import, and transit on goods, wares, 
or merchandize. 

The 99th section gives to the local governments the power of making laws 
and regulations respecting such duties and taxes, and of imposing fines and 
forfeitures for non-payment thereof. 

Now, it appears to us to be impossible that the power of taxing generally 
(subject to the control of the home government) could be conveyed to the 
Indian authorities in fuller and more explicit terms. They are authorized to 
impose duties of customs and other taxes ** generally, not merely on goodvS, 
wares, merchandizes and commodities, but upon “ property,” a term of the 
most general and comprehensive import; and this power of taxing every 
description of property whatsoever is given “ in as full, large, and ample 
manner ” as was then possessed in respect to a^y duties or taxes to be levied, 
raised, or paid, upon or by any persons whomsoever, or in any place what- 
soever, within the authority of the said governments respectively.” 

The attempt to refer this section to the 25th, and to construe them' con- 
jointly, is a very poor expedient to get rid of the general and comprehensive 

» terms 
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terms contained in the 98th section. The i^5th section enacts that no new 
or additional imposition .of any duty or tax upon the export, import, or transit 
of any goods, wares, or merchandize whatsoeTer,'* shall be valid until sanc- 
tioned and approved by the Court of Directors and the Board of Control. 
Had these sections been correlative, in the sense contended for, they would 
have been expressed in the same terms, and would have referred directly or 
impliedly to each other. 

Then the act of the 54th Geo. III. c. 105, passed to legalize certain duties 
imposed in India previous to the passing of the act of the 53d, or rather to 
remove all doubts as to their legality, is not expressed in the circumscribed 
language of the 25th section of the last recited act, but in the ample terms of 
the 98th section : all duties of customs and other taxes heretofore made or 
imposed upon all persons whomsoever resident in British India, and in respect 
to all goods, wares, merchandizes, commodities, and property whatsoever 
being therein, are confirmed, and to be deemed as valid and effectual as if 
made under the act of the 53d. 

The limitations in the acts quoted, it will be observed, arc imposed upon 
the local authorities in India, not upon the home government. The former 
are restrained from imposing taxes without the sanction of the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control ; but this very restriction seems to imply 
an acknowledgment of unlimited right in the latter to impose taxes in India. 
It is a manifest absurdity to contend that the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control, constituting the supreme home government, if desirous 
that any duty whatsoever should be imposed in India, can effect their object 
only with the consent of their own servants and by the authority of their own 
delegates. According to this principle, the local governor of a presidency is, 
in this respect at least, possessed of greater power than the authority by 
which all his-power is conferred. 

But it is said that it could not have been the intention of Parliament to 
entrust the Indian government with the power of unlimited taxation : — why 
not? The Company are treated by Parliament as the territorial sovereigns of 
India (saving the King’s paramount rights) and they are invested by law with 
sundry powers belonging to kingly prerogative, as well as with that of sum- 
mary conviction and punishment ; and in short, from the very nature of their 
character they must be the objects of large trust ; is it then extraordinary that 
they should be permitted to exercise the undoubted right which beloi^s to a 
•government without a representative legislature, to tax their subjects, con- 
sidering that this right is only granted for a limited period (the duration of 
their charter), and that it is incapable of exercise without the concurrence of 
his Majesty’s executive government, and of course subject to the superintend- 
ing control of Parliament? We think notj and it is a circumstance not 
calculated to disturb the tranquillity of our conviction, that lawyers, and 
those who arc called upon to pay the tax, pretend to think differently, 

Tjie legal objection is, indeed, disposed of in so satisfactory a manner in 
the reply of the Vice-President in Council to the petition of the British 
and native inhabitants of Calcutta,* that we might have dispensed with any 
remarks upon this point. “The fair, natural and obvious interpretation of 
the words of the statute can only be, that any tax, which the necessities of 
the Indian government may compel it to levy on the inhabitants of the country 

generally 
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generally^ may tdmilarly be iga posed by a regulation passed a$ directed, viClHa 

the limits of the special jurisdiction of the King’s courts;” and “ if tbiii tax 

were, indeed, illegal, the means of enforcing it would be wanting to the 

government.” 

The other question in the case, namely, the expediency of the measure, 
is not capable of being so satisfactorily demonstrated. Instead of taking 
ground upon so untenable a position as that of the illegality of the tax, the 
opposers of it would have acted more discreetly had they confined themselves 
exclusively to pointing out the impolicy and inexpediency of this imposition* 
The local government seems to have been sensible of weakness on this point, 
from the remark that “ the Vice-President in Council was prepared to expect, 
from the intelligent and practical men whose names are subscribed to the 
petition, such a representation as might assist government in judging of the 
probable effect of the stamp regulation on the various interests affected by it-; 
and he looked naturally for a statement of the particular transactions on 
which the duty would bear with undue severity.” And again : “ the Vice- 
President in Council did not anticipate from the petitioners an application for 
the abolition of the enactment on the ground of its illegality, though he was 
prepared for an expression of dissatisfaction on the part of those affected, and 
for the exposition of some partial inconvenience from the operation of par- 
ticular provisions of the law.” 

To express our sentiments candidly and frankly, this measure appears to us 
most ill-advised and injudicious. The financial benefit which will result from 
the enforcement of the tax will be far from counterbalancing the moral incon- 
veniences which the government will incur through the distrust, jealousy, and 
dissatisfaction thereby engendered in the minds of the Calcutta community. 
These consequences might have been so easily foreseen, that no excuse can be 
claimed by the originators of the scheme, on the ground that they were un- 
expected : indeed the last passage quoted from the government reply shows 
the contrary. 

There is something so odious in the very name of a stamp tax, it raises 
recollections so painful, that this consideration alone should have prepared 
government for the opposition which luis been encountered. The clamour and 
discontent produced by the recent promulgation of a partial stamp tax at 
New South Wales induced the government of that colony to desist from en- 
forcing it. 

The government reply defends the tax on the principle that it is less ob- 
jectionable than any others. “ Taxation,” it is observed, “ is at best a choice 
of evils ; but if additional revenue is necessary, and that is a point that must 
be taken on the credit of government, a stamp duty on money-transactions 
seems among the least exceptionable of the taxes to which a government 
can have recourse.” From this doctrine we wholly dissent. We have 
understood it to be a maxim in political economy which did not now admit of 
dispute, that every impost which directly diminished capital was highly ob- 
jectionable and injurious. “ On the mischievousness of all taxes which impede 
production,” says the historian of British India,* “ it is needlessf to enlarge. 
It is only necessary to make them known, or rather acknowledged. Of this 
sort are all taxes which take away any part of that property which has been 
already employed as capital j because there is always more or less of difficulty 

in 
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in repk^cing h from the fund destinod for immediate consumption::** and be 
particularizes, as specially injurious, ** taxes upon lavr proceedings^** consts* 
tuting “ a premium upon the practice of every species of iniquity.** 

A stamp tax is recommended by the facility with which it is collected^ at 
least in this country, whereby taxation really falls lighter upon the people, 
who pay the costs attending the collection of taxes. But this recommenda- 
tion, or rather palliative, is not Justly applicable to a stany) tax in India, which 
is collected in a different manner from that in England, by expensive establish- 
ments of persons who sign and issue paper, which in this country receives its 
conventional value by a mechanical process. Hence the charges for collecting 
the stamp duties in Bengal, upon an average of the two last years shewn 
in the official accounts,* viz. 1823-24 and 1824-25, amounted to upwards 
of 42^ per cent, upon the gross produce; whereas the stamp revenue in 
England is collected at the cost of less than three per cent, upon the gross 
receipt ! 

So far from a stamp tax being less exceptionable than any other, to us it 
appears that no tax, not excluding a direct tax on property, could have been 
more so. The unpopularity of a stamp duty arises not so much from its 
directness (whereby the dimin\ition of his property is made obvious to the tax- 
payer), as from the vexatious system which is necessary to secure its punctual 
payment. The opportunities and the temptations to evasion are so numerous, 
that it is absolutely requisite to give encouragement to informers, and in fact 
to offer a premium to treachery : a vicious expedient, which acts with peculiar 
energy upon the Hindu character. 

The experiment made in the imposition of this tax is extremely unfortu- 
nate, because the resistance to it has placed both parties in a very awkward 
dilemma. If this tax is persevered in, the inhabitants of India will consider 
themselves completely surrendered to the mercy of their government, and 
liable to an extent of taxation limited only by the wants and the moderation 
of their rulers; on the other hand, if it be abandoned, whatever 'salvo may 
accompany the relinquishment of this tax, it will be considered as a virtual 
acknowledgment that the Indian government does not possess the right of 
taxation for which it now contends, and any future attempt to exert it will 
excite a fiercer flame of resentment. 

It would be invidious to speculate upon the source from whence the sug- 
gestion of a stamp duty in Calcutta originated. Both branches of the home 
government are answerable for the measure, whether it be good or bad. One 
could hardly suspect that the East-India Company, on the eve of the expiration 
of their charter, would spontaneously suggest a measure calculated to spread 
an unfavourable opinion of their moderation through the country, and call 
forth charges of rapacity and oppression from those who have sufficient 
inclination to raise an outcry against their conduct, and wait only a plausible 
pretext for so doing. It is conceivable that his Majesty’s government may be 
desirous pf expediting the improvement of the East-India finances; and, 
being convinced of the legality of this measure, and of the justice of taxing 
those opulent classes of the Indian community, “ who have hitherto contri- 
buted little or nothing to the support of the government,*’ by which they afe 
equally protected with the inhabitants of the interior, may have urged tho 
Court of Directors to its adoption. The Board of Control can incur little 

unpopularity 
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unpopularity fVoni auch a measure; they sanction it, indeed, hut the odium 
must, and ought to be, borne by those who adopt it and carry it into exe- 
cution. 

The argument contained in the petition to the British Parliament from the 
inhabitants of Calcutta against the alleged equity of equalizing this duty 
throughout India, though it is not strictly maintainable before the tribunal 
to which it is addressed, ought to be considered by the government. They 
say justly, that although they may not contribute directly, they indirectly pay 
the taxes imposed in the interior; and that the British principle of equal 
taxation is unfairly applied to a country where a system of government pre- 
vails so wholly different from that of Great Britain. The British residents of 
Calcutta are scarcely to be‘ considered Otherwise than as transient visitors, 
not naturalized to the soil ; the several capitals of British India are therefore 
regarded as distinct from the Mofussil, and their inhabitants as not liable to 
the same claims as the natives on the part of the government. Whilst we 
j-tate these considerations we do not pretend to be convinced of their justness ; 
yet they ought not to have been disregarded. 

The interruption of the harmony which has hitherto subsisted between the 
local government of Calcutta and the British and native community of that 
city, is a mischievous effect of this measure which will probably be some time 
before it disappears. 


EUROPEAN ORTHOGRAPHY OF ORIENTAL TONGUES. 

To the Julilor of the Amtic Journal, 

Sir; Being desirous to submit the following sy.stem of orthography to 
orientalists generally, I request the favour of your giving it a place in your 
pages. 

From being engaged in establishing an institution for the cultivation 
of oriental languages, particularly those of India, I have had many oppor- 
tunities of observing the great advantage, if not necessity, of applying to 
them a consistent and uniform system of European orthography. 1st. In 
order to facilitate the entrance upon the study of those tongues, from which 
many are deterred by tlie supposed difficulty of acquiring a strange character, 
an obstacle which strikes their attention at the very outset, and thougii a diffi- 
culty more apparent than real, is not on that account the less calculated to 
discourage a beginner. 2t!ly. That the learned may have a general key equally 
available to all for the explanation of oriental writings, and that all writers 
on oriental subjects, particularly travellers, may thus be enabled to record the 
names of jiersons and places with perfect correctness and precision. 3dly. 
That oriental works, or extracts from them, may, whenever required, be printed 
with greater facility and exactness than is often practicable in the original 
character; this being little adapted for typography, and still less understood 
Ity the practitioners of this valuable art in Europe. Hence accuracy is hardly 
attainable, notwithstanding great labour and expense incurred by the author. 
My chief object, however, is not to supplant the use of the oriental character, 
but rather to extend and facilitate its acquisition, by introducing an exact 
counterpart of it, as a key for its attainment, founded on the basis of the 
European alpliabcts already known to the student. The principles on which 
the proposed system is constructed are as follows : 


Principhs. 
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That each of the oriental diaractera used in Arabic, Per^aQ» 
Hikiah, Hindoostanee, See, be represented, in European orthography, by li 
En^e letter corresponding to it in power as nearly as possible, 
r 24, That as no one of our alphabets can furnish the requisite number of 
Appropriate symbols, while either the Greek, Roman, or Italic alphabet may 
be adopted as the ground-work of the new system, letters must be borrowed 
from the rest to supply its deficiencies. 

3 d. That the Italic alphabet is best adapted for forming the ground-work, 
from its being more generally known than the Greek, from its greater facility 
of transcription than the Roman, and at the same time harmonizing better in 
form with the principal additions that must be made to it. 

4th. That the Arabic language, being the prime source of the Persian, 
[Turkish, and the Mussulman tongues in general, the letters used in them be 
viewed as consisting of three classes ; m. 1st, those peculiar to the Arabic; 

^ 2 d, those foreign to that language ; and 3 d, those nearly common to all. 

fith. That the Italic alphabet, as forming the ground-work of our new system, 
will represent the latter class ; that Greek characters be adopted to represent 
the first, i. e. the consonants more peculiar to the Arabic ; and that the 
remaining class, i. e, letters foreign to this language, be represented by Italic 
capitals. These leading principles being kept in view, reflection will confirm 
the propriety of some minor modifications, such as — 

6th. That some few oriental characters (not exceeding three or four) which 
are pronounced diflierently in different countries, or for which it is difficult to 
find a suitable representative in any European alphabet which could hope to 
obtain the concurrent sanction of the learned, (as ^ ^ and perhaps ^ fe) 
be adopted in their original form, which, with a little care on the part of the 
(Printer in selecting and adjusting the different founts, will be found to har- 
monize tolerably well with the general alphabet, 

7th, and lastly, to avoid the great inconvenience attending the use of those 
vowels, of which the power is rendered very ambiguous among European 
nations, on account of the opposite values assigned them in our difierent 
languages, they may be replaced by vowels adopted from the Greek alphabet, 
which, being employed among us only in a dead language, can with less 
difficulty be converted to a particular use than the letters of any living language 
generally spoken and understood. 

I shall now take the liberty of noticing a few of the principal advantages 
which I flatter myself this system offers, 

1 st. Its freedom from the redundancy of dotted or accented letters, which 
tend to embarrass some other systems, and render their use in typography too 
. troublesome, as well as expensive. Besides which it may be observed, that 
accents or dots, and other minute marks, are a sort of distinction which renders 
very feeble aid to that large portion of the faculty of memory which depends 
on the eye. 

2dly. It§ excm])tion from the confusion sometimes occasioned by representing 
simple sounds, or single oriental characters, by two or three, or even four 
Roman letters. For example ; -77 and f, which some orientalists write dscA 
and /i/M / 

3 dly. Its elegant property of discriminating by a glance of the eye, in the 
mixed language of India, Persia, Turkey, words springing from an Arabic, 
Sanscrit, or other sources. 

4 thly. That the above advantages are attained with the smallest possible 

degree 
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degree of labour and expense. As no new characters are employed besides 
those already existing, nearly all of which are already familiar to the eye of 
the European scholar, and for which the appropriate types can easily be 
supplied by most of the respectable printing establishments in this quarter of 
the world, 

This system having already been partly reduced to practice, though but in 
a few pages struck off in haste, without time for making a careful selection of 
types properly adapted to each other, I have the satisfaction to add, that even 
this hurried and imperfect specimen * furnishes a satisfactory demonstration 
that the mixture of various characters, instead of being a deformity, presents 
an agreeable variety to the eye, and forms an alphabet by no means deficient 
in elegance of appearance ; while from its sloping, eurved and Italic form, the 
occasional use of it, in quotations or extracts, gives relief to the uniformity of 
the text, and affords an useful contrast with the square upright Roman letters 
generally employed in European works. 

I am, &c, S. A, 


Scheme op the proposed General European Alphabet tor the 
Arabic and other Mussulman Languaues, 


Consonants, 


t y 

J ^ 

\ Oi 

cJ f 

j - 

1) 

J q 

A 

J ^ 

V P 

CJ k 

s 

o t 

^ g 

{J* f 


J 1 


^ i 

in 

ijs ^ (Arab. mod*. (^) 



L T 

11 

J w (or v) 


^^(orX) 

a h (or i) 

^ ^(or X luodh) 

0 d 

^ y 

Vowels. 

j J 


T a 

\ a, 

ae 

J ’I iJ e] 

] i 

ao 

j' “ J 0) 

! « 

Diphthongs. 

_Maf.roof'. Majliool. 

J.ong Vowels. 

Short Vowels. 
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SIAM. 

We have been favoured with the following extracts from a journal kept by a 
gentleman who resided at Bangkok, in a commercial capacity, some time after 
the late rniGsion left Siam. They present a curious jneture of the state of feel" 
ing prevailing at that timid and suspicious court, and afford satisfactory proofs 
of its disposition to adhere to the stipulations of the treaty. 

The Prah-klang was employed from the Sfitli July to the 30th November 
1826 at Paknam and Pacclaat, repairing the forts and mounting guns, as they 
were sent down from Bangkok, where they have been engaged casting them for 
the last twelve months, and driving piles from the small fort in the middle of 
the river at Paknam, to the opposite shore, to prevent ships passing outside 
of it, by which they would be subject to the whole fire of the great guns from 
the large fort at Paknam. 

The king, attended by about one hundred princes and men of rank, pro- 
ceeded to inspect the Prah-klang*s operations, and returned the same evening, 
seemingly highly pleased with them. There arc about 200 guns of various 
shape.s and sizes in the large fort at Paknam, and nearly as many at Pacclaat. 
The greater part of these were cast at Bangkok, and from the number already 
burst in trying them (one in three) they are fearful the rest will also burst, and 
are consequently extremely anxious to procure a supply of Europe guns. 
The eighteen small forts round the palace ground at Bangkok have no guns 
mounted. 

On the 1 8th September, the brother of the Prah-klang, Pya Si Phipad, 
acting in his absence at Paknam, called us to witness that the two nacqodahs 
of the Surat brigs, the JIamoody and the Naserree^ wished to dispose of their 
cargoes in the manner they had formerly done, from a fear of giving offence to 
their •employers, as the new treaty, they said, had not been known to them, 
although, at the same time, they were sure that a saving of at least 4,000 
ticals each would have been made by abiding by it, be.side.s other advantages. 
Pya Si Phipad, and other government officers then present, exprcs.scd their 
anxious desire to put the treaty into effect in the present instance, and made 
particular inquiries of us whether any deviation at present from it would dis- 
please the Bengal Government, and so fearful were they of this being the case, 
that they required our signing a paper specifying the wishes of the nacqodahs 
to abide by the old treaty, which we, of course, did, and at the same time 
explained to them, that as the treaty had not been ratified by the Governor 
General in Council, tlierc was no necessity for putting it in force until it was. 
The Prah-klang was also very desirous, when the bark Mary Ann Sophia 
arrived in December to carry us away, to get us to follow the new treaty, but 
as she had very little import cargo, and the duty on the export one had been 
previously settled, it would not have suited ns to have gone by it. 

It is' a common saying at Bangkok, when the nacqodah of a Surat vessel 
arrives, that he will be sure, before he leaves, to bewail the hard treatment 
which he has experienced; but during the last year they enjoyed greater privi- 
leges, and though not quite satisfied in departing, yet sufficiently so not fo 
shed tears. From what was remarked last year, with regard to tl;e trade with 
the Surat vessels, and indeed experienced in many instances after the depar- 
ture of Captain Burney, there is every reason to believe that a British mer- 
chant arriving with a cargo of suitable goods for the Siam nvirket, would be 
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allowed to dispose of them without undergoing those difficulties tp which he - 
would have been so much subject before, in being compelled to sell to and 
purchase from the government; yet it cannot be expected that all their ancient 
customs, so long and strictly adhered to, should he relinquished at once. 
Time and better intercourse may eflect a change, and then we may enjoy similar 
privileges as the Cliincsc, in being allowed to go up the country to .purchase 
goods. These people carry on a very lucrative trade from many parts of 
China and Hainan ; and as the shopkeepers arc, generally, a very honest, well- 
disposed set of people, there is no donbt, when their fears of us begin to 
abate, for at present they actually consider us little better than pirates, that 
three or four vessels might be annually employed with valuable cargoes, 
amounting to 200,000 ticals, with much advantage, as the taste of the Siamese 
for European commodities daily increases. There is no place to which a small 
capital might be ventured with more .security than to Siam, and its adjacent 
ports, touching at Tringano, Calantan, &c, on the way thither. 

Since the accession of his present majesty to the throne, he has abandoned 
the idea of trading himself, and it is only owing to the Prah-klang, and his 
broiler Pya Si Phij)ad’s ambitious views, more particularly those of the latter, 
that merchants have met with obstacles in the freedom of trade. A British 
merchant finds also the native Christians* and Chulias very great annoyances. 
Of the former there are 1,000, and those have been always known to be the 
dirtiest, laziest, and most unconscionable villains, uniting chicanery with pre- 
varication, and to deal with whom the British merchant finds all his care and 
attention extremely requisite. They are so much attached to the government, 
that they withhold all information which they may, in any way, consider detri- 
mental to it. The greatest hatred of us prevails likewise amongst the other 
class (Chulias), from motives of religion, and they take great delight in doing 
us all the mischief they can; the most of them are employed under the govern- 
ment, and as shopkeepers. 

The Siamese cat iiidiscriniinalcly all kind of food used by Europeans. 
The Prali-klang’s family frc(picntly dined with us, and conducted themselves 
extremely well. 

It is only by great perseverance and patience that a British merchant, visit- 
ing Siam, can overcome the obstacles in trade, for the Siamese delight in 
dallying to gain advantages, and put a person off his guard, and, if he is of a 
hasty and irritable disposition, and make use of any abusive or insulting lan- 
guage, or offer to strike any of them, they will immediately go away and put a 
stop to business for several days, but by firmness and forbearance he will 
finally succeed. 

The result of the Burmese war has made a total revolution in their ideas 
of the Britisli power, wliich, from the reports of the junks from Penang and 
Singapore, they have hitherto considered as very trifling. The conclusion of 
the treaty has insured their respect for the British government, to please 
which appears at present to be a very great object with them. After Captain 
Burney’s departure, their fears of the appearance of British troops was so 

great, 

* These people, with the exception of five or six, are all very poor, and support themselves entirely 
by fishing, and whatever they do not use w sold to purchase rice, which is very plentiful and cheap. 
The Siamese thetflselves have no aversion to any one diftering from them in religion, and the court is 
formed of Chinoe, Malays, Chulias, Bengalees, Christians, Cochin Chinese, Laos, &c., and many of 
them hold very high euiployments, and are much beloved. I know several Chinese at Bangkok who 
have become Siamt^se, and cut their tails olf. The Chinese, immetUatcly after their arrival, adopt the 
manners of the Siamese, and burn their dead. Upwards of 2,000 Chinese annually arrive from Foklen 
and Hainan, and a very few from Canton. 
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great, that all attempts to quiet them were unsuccessful. Their belief in 
astrology only adds to their timid fears, as they say it is decreed and written in 
their books, that the English will conquer Siam, and they think that it will 
ultimately be the case. It was reported after the departure of the mission, 
that a letter had been suspended to a tree on the frontiers by some Peguers, 
warning them that the British had resolved on invading the country imme- 
diately, and the masters of the Penang and Singapore junks arriving at the 
same time this communication reached Bangkok, confirmed the report, by 
stating that a hostile fleet was ready to sail from Singapore to attack them. 
This caused the greatest confusion, for they are naturally so credulous, that 
the Chinese take great delight in relating the most ridiculous stories, which 
gain immediate belief, a circumstance which these crafty people turn to good 
account, by commanding privileges they would otherwise find unattainable, as 
well as with a view of inculcating a bad spirit in the Siamese against us, of 
whom they are extremely jealous, and think we encroach too much upon their 
trade. Any favourable mention of us would not be credited. Their minds 
have been so long biassed by false reports, that to attempt to contradict them 
would be useless. A stranger, on his arrival, is immediately questioned about 
the English. If his reply is in their favour, he is told, with apparent dilplea- 
sure, by the government officers, that he is a friend to the English. 

On asking the Siamese what they would do if attacked, they replied, that 
they would all run up the country ; and such would probably be the case from 
their cowardly disposition. It is very common to observe one Burman beat off 
three or four Siamese, both on the river and on shore, and take what fish, 
rice, &c, he wants, which the Burmese captives are allowed to do to a certain 
extent. They levy a contribution of a few cowries from each personas boat, to 
which the Siamese, as well as Chinese, are invariably obliged to submit. 
These poor creatures arc kept in heavy irons, and constantly employed in 
ditching, building, sawing timber, brick-making, &c., and are badly fed ; their 
appearance is, consequently, miserable. 

So great an effect has the Burman war produced on the minds of the Sia- 
mese, that since the middle of August 1826, three war-boats, commanded by 
native pilots, were ordered to cruize outside the bar, and report the arrival of 
all ships before they passed, and the injunctions were so strict, that any negli- 
gence only led to the decapitation of the pilots. On our departure from the 
country, we still left them cruizing. 

About two months after the departure of the mission, we found it neces- 
sary to make sundry presents to the Prah-klang, his brother Pya Si Phipad, 
and the second prah-klang, to regain their good will, which the presence of the 
mission had somewhat abated. This induced them to assist us in the disposal 
of our stock of goods. 

The Catin, or great holidays, commence at the new moon in October, and 
last a few days, during which time the king appears six or seven days, in visit- 
ing the pagodas and the forts at Paknam and Pacclaat. The king, however, 
intends reducing the number of days devoted to this festival, as he thinks 
them too great a waste of time, which might be usefully employed in the admi- 
nistration of government, and in active employment. 

On the 4th November, information was brought by several people, of the 
Siamese having partly filled up the river at the mouth of the Mecklong, leaving 
but a small space, sufficient to admit vessels only drawing ten feet water, and 
that they entertained some idea of doing something with the bar at Pnkuam, 
to prevent large ships getting over. 

Oji 
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On the 11th November, three small junks arrived from Cochin China, with 
cargoes of sundries, and letters from that government, to assist the person in 
charge in the disposal of his goods. The principal attended by the masters of 
the other two junks, and twelve followers, proceeded to wait upon the Prah- 
klang; but before they had passed the outer gate of his dwelling house, they 
were stopped and detained there for twenty minutes, until a message from his 
excellency told them, that he could not sec them that night. They returned 
seemingly displeased, but without expressing their disappointment. The cir- 
cumstance is worthy of notice, as refuting an idle rumour, originating wholly 
with this trading speculation, that a mission had arrived to claim assistance 
from the Siamese to fiucll a rebellion in Cochin China, intended to raise ano- 
ther king to the throne of that country. 

The king has, within the last eight or ten months, erected an extensive 
shed, covered with tiles, about a mile up the Bezar river, nearly opposite the 
Prah-klang*s house, in which 136 war-boats, 60 feet long, 7 feet broad in the 
middle, and 3| feet at the stem and stern, and capable of carrying about thirty 
men, were lodged. A similar shed has been erected a very little distance in 
shore, at Bangkok Nai river, nearly opposite the palace, a quarter of a mile 
up, with 100 boats of the above description. Immediately above the palace, 
and on the same side with it, the government have constructed smaller, but 
similar sheds to the above, along the banks of the river. Several public 
buildings were also erecting by the palace, one of which was built a good deal 
after the English style. The king has issued orders that all the small build- 
ings, principally occupied by petty shopkeepers, &c., near the palace, should 
be immediately pulled down, and that no person should in future build there 
who could not afford to erect a handsome edifice. 

On the Kith March 1827, a large fire broke out near the palace, by which 
upwards of 500 houses were destroyed, amongst which was one of the palaces 
of a brother of his present majesty. The prince, by this accident, sustained 
a considerable loss, but, as customary in the country, numerous presents 
were sent to him from all quarters, and it is thought that he, like many others 
who have suffered in this way, will be enriched by his misfortunes. 

Another very large fire, on the lOth March, occurred at his majesty’s 
magazines, on the Bezar river, from a man having taken a light with him into 
the building, whicli occasioned the accident. It caused an immense explosion, 
and it is ])robable, that not less than 1,000 houses, on both sides of the narrow 
river, must have been burned down. The king, second king, and princes, 
with an immense crowd, came to the spot, the former to render what assis- 
tance they could ; but, as in similar cases, more confusion than regularity pre- 
vailed, and notliing was done of any consequence. Thia Phipad, second prah- 
klang, and one of the best men in the country, had his house completely 
levelled with the ground, and lost a little boy at the same time, but saved all 
his money, which was said to be very considerable. 

When we left Bangkok wc did not hear of any Burmese subjects of the Bri- 
tish Government having been brought prisoners to that place, and it is* likely 
that they will not now renew a system so inimical to their owrt interests, 
particularly under the dread which they entertain of the British power. 

The annual revenue of Siam is estimated at two millions and a half of 
ticals, which is disbursed in the payment of government servants, and main- 
Uiining the princes, said to be altogether about 2,000, leaving but little in the 
treaMuy, in which it is said the sum of one lac of ticals has never been 
txceciled. The expenses incurred in the erection of jjagodas, public edifices, 

&c., 
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&c. are paid by contributions levied on the inhabitants, each according to hia 
circumstances. A present sent by Messrs. Morgans, Hunter, and Co.; to hi«, 
majesty, of a quantity of iron railing, was, in consequence, refused, although 
highly approved, knowing they would be obliged to make a suitable return. 
They therefore, purchased it by the contributions of the people, each paying, 
as above, from five to forty peculs of sugar. Every merchant and shopkeeper 
is obliged to contribute towards the object for which the others are taxed. 

One of the principal people possessing 20,000, and a shopkeeper 10,000 
ticals, would be considered rich. The Prah-kl.nng, and his brother Pya Si 
Phipad, are amongst the richest in the country. 

The interest of money in Siam is equal to thirty-three per cent, per anhum. 

A report got afloat aacr Captain Burney’s departure, that the governor of 
Prince of Wales’ Island had seized upon Queda, which created great alarm at 
Bangkok. This was owing to the report of the master of a Chinese junk, who 
said that an expedition was preparing to start from Penang when he left. 

A merchant visiting Bangkok ought never to inform the government, or any 
other person, what description of goods he wants, but content himself with 
gradually purchasing what he really wants, as opportunities offer. This mea- 
sure will not only prevent the price being raised, but keep the government 
officers from compelling him to purchase from themselves, even if they wished 
it, by desiring the shopkeepers, &c. not to sell the description of goods he 
wants under a certain price. 

The Siamese are a most contented and quiet race of people, and seldom 
(juarrel or fight, and the climate being extremely fine, they all enjoy most 
excellent health. They are also very honest; and during a stay amongst 
them of nearly three years, few instances occurred of theft. They are, how- 
ever, greatly given to lying, and their mean low cunning is beyond all descrip- 
tion. One trait in their character is their extreme fondness for their children, 
to whose education they pay particular attention, and there are but few 
amongst the coolies who cannot read and write, while most are even qualified 
to hold the highest appointments in the country. The lower orders are better 
and more civil than tliosc of higher rank. All pay the greatest respect to the 
a'^cd, and do not require so much homage from them. 

"tIic Siamese had, for a length of time, wished for our departure, as they 
are utterly averse to the residence of any English amongst them, from the idea 
that they would report whatever occurred ; therefore, when they heard that 
we were on the point of leaving, they appeared evidently very glad, but as 
tlicy wished to part with us on good terms, their conduct was extremely kind 
and civil ; and even Pomat, a natural brother of the Prah-klang’s, who is one 
of the most annoying persons about the court, visited 119 frequently, and 
behaved very obligingly to us. Indeed, every one endeavoured to serve us as 
much as he could, and on our departure we received a short complimentary 
letter of six lines from the Prah-klang to the house of Messrs. Morgans, Hun- 
ter, and Co. at Singapore, which occupied him and all his department three 
days to c'omposc, and was afterwards submitted to his majesty, and the other 
ministers, before it was sent to us. This is only noticed here to give an idea 
of their alacrity in transacting business. There can be little doubt, though we 
did all in our power to gain their good feelings during the time we remained in 
the country, that they will never suffer any British subjects to live entirely 
among them again. Before wc left the Prah-klang, he expressed a desire to 
obtain some Burmese religious books, for which he was going to send to Tavoy 

or 
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Seleucus Nicanor but for the untimely and tragic death of that enterprizing 
man.* When Strabo wrote, the low plains of Scythia, north and east of the 
Palus, were covered with water, which in so hot a region, and so destitute 
of wood, would soon evaporate. That lake has greatly diminished in depth 
from the same cause, and no less in extent, from the constant accumulation 
of sand and alluvial matter brought by the Don, the Dnieper, and several 
other rivers. Hence, as Buffon observes, there does not seem any great un- 
reasonableness in the opinion of Polybius, that it will some time be filled, or 
dried up, as many other lakes in its vicinity have been.-j' Its average depth 
is only from thirty to forty feet. 

The Black Sea has also diminished since the time of Herodotus, That 
historian estimates its length at 1,1 10,000 orgyes, or 1 1,100 stadia. Assuming 
the former measure at six, the latter at 000 feet, the whole length will be 
nearly eighteen degrees of longitude. Procopius says that fifty days would be 
required by a good walker to travel from Chalccdon to the Phasis. Twenty- 
five miles per day is surely not too much for such a walker, and this will give 
1,250 miles, or about the same result, eighteen degrees. But as neither 
Herodotus nor Procopius probably intended to estimate the distance in a 
direct line, some allowance must be made for the indentation of the coasts ; 
yet after the most ample has been deducted, the difference between the former 
and present length will be considerable ; and the same inequality is observable 
in the breadth. The father of history calculates it to be .3,300 stadia, or 375 
English miles.t Nor will the diminished extent greatly surprise us if wo 
consider that it is owing to the same cause as that of the Mmotis, the ac- 
cumulations formed by the numerous rivers flowing into the north of this sea. 

Jf Pliny and other ancient writers be correct, the Euxine must have ex- 
tended farther to the south as well as to the north. They assert that the gulf 
of Amisus stretched so far towards the north-eastern point of the Mediter- 
ranean, that Asia Minor might almost be considered as one immense island. 
Artemidorus estimates the distance from that gulf (the modern Limiso) to 
Alexandretto at 1,500 stadia, or about 170 miles. It is now four degrees of 
latitude. 


The Caspian may perhaps be proved to have diminished as much in pro- 
portion as either of the two seas we have mentioned. The oldest authority on 

this 

♦ In 1799 the laborious and learned Pallas published two charts representing the ancient junction of 
the two sees. He founds his conjectures both on historic testimony and on the nature of the countrv 
north of the Caucasus, extcndia« from one sea to the other. The salt lakes, or which are still to 
be found In that country, he considers to have l)een gulfs of the old sea . In his proRresa through Jt he 
believes that he can easily trace the gradual recession of the water from the Caspian to Uie Kulf Jt now 
occupies in the sea of Azof. ® 


.. “'n I''""’'”', '’“y PMitIve term, • 

We should not be It the rivers by ihclr continued rapidity should artumiilnle materials 

eumclenl to fill up the I ontus, a result not only probable, but seemlnjily Inevitable.” The Pontus is 
filling up by slow degrees, yet troin the extent ot this sea the vulgar do not admit the pussibillly of the 

TO >>■“<»'’■ ■>" ho found, hi, opmion, and ronclul by 

saying . These details have been exhibited to convince some men of their error in refusing to believe 
tbal the Pontus w™ one day he filled up, and that Ihedeeiai, |i.rt,of Ihi, sea »ill lie reiluc^ to^^ ule 
lake uueouiiMed with other watery” What uraj li. the nisult with respect to the lllack we a e 
no |,roph«le enough to know. Mr Toumefort seeui, to have ni,i,„„ „n hi. side In rldlcul ng ihfa 
notion of >‘olybuis. ho many deep rivers discharge themselves into the Euxine, wliieli yet has but one 
known ontl«, the Bosphorus, that we should ualur.ll, suppiwe that sea must mcrowe In depTh llZ 
in extol . This, however, is not the fact, „,d we are in eousequeme led to suspect that thTe nmtZ 
•omc subtemoicous outlet for the vast flux of waters. ^ ^ 

^ We are aware that I.arthcr, Major Rennell, and others have -ittemnipH .cavewi .i. 
the .tadiuin as given by Herodotus ■, but If their new iue»,ure be adopted. It wiinierUtoT'th. 
calculations we have been accustomed to make of ancient distances and render i u 

time of that historian, one-fourlh Im than It acwally la. ' 
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this as on tho preceding occasions, Herodotus, affirms that a boat impelled by 
oars would require fifteen days to traverse it in its greatest length, and eight 
days in its greatest breadth. Now if we assume the distance sailed by such a 
boat in twenty-four hours at an astronomical degree (and this is even leas than 
the calculation of Herodotus, Strabo, and Ptolemy) the result will be fifteen 
and eight degrees. That this sea was much more extended before the time of 
the historian, he distinctly admits; and like the Greeks who followed Alex- 
ander the Great into the regions in its vicinity, he seems to think that it 
anciently joined the Aral and the sea of Azof. Most modern travellers, judging 
from geological observations, concur in the conclusion that it was once of 
much greater extent than it has ever been since the commencement of the 
historic times : they confirm thereby the justice of a remark made by Buffon, 
that the Black Sea, the Caspian, and other internal seas of Asia, ought to be 
regarded only as lakes, of which the extent has varied, and which are not 
what they formerly were ; that the Aral and the Caspian constituted but one 
grand lake, the common receptacle of the Volga, the Jaik, the Sirderias, the 
Oxus, and of all the other waters that were unable to reach the ocean. There 
cannot, as another writer observes,* be a doubt that this sea formerly oc- 
cupied the sandy plains which separate it from the Aral ; for the mass of its 
waters must anciently have been much greater, since several large rivers, whose 
course has changed, and which are now lost in the desert, no longer discharge 
themselves into it.f 

Perhaps the preceding observations will account for the various descriptions 
of the Caspian by writers who have appeared at various periods, and who, 
however they may diffiejas to its figure, were probably as well acquainted with 
the subject as ourselves. The most ancient geographers represented it as 
round, others as oblong ; Herodotus assigns to it an oval, the orientals a 
triangular form.}; All these accounts may have been correct at the time they 
were respectively written. The great historian wc have just named had two 
good sources for the information he affords; he had probably seen a portion of 
the Caspian himself, and of the portion he had not seen he would doubtless 
learn much from the relation of the Babylonian nobles whom Cyrus had exiled 
to the coasts of the Caspian, and who would surely be able to describe what 
they had observed. The Arabian writers must also have had some knowledge 
of that sea ; for, as we are informed by some of them, Gengis Khan marched 
round it at the head of his army of Tartars. Besides, the regions in its vicinity 
were much frequented in the reign of the califs, as is apparent from the 
medals which are still found in many of the ancient tombs near the Petzora. 

Had lake Aral existed in the time of Herodotus, he would not surely 
have omitted to mention it, es[)ecially as he is so exact in his description of 

the 

• M. Dureaii dc la Malic, a wiitcrwho joins to ^reat patience of research still greater extent of 
learning. We willingly take this oi)portunlty of acknowledging our obligations to him in the present 
article. Sometimes we (litter from liim, and we add much that w.as probably unknown to him ; but we 
consider liim as tlie ablest writer France has produced on the physical geography of the Euxine and the 
Caspian. 

t The Ilaron de MeyendorflT, who traversed the country in lfl20, observed many indications Of the 
ancient junction of the Aral and the Caspian- — Voy. iVOrenbmrf' a Boxtkhum, il. ii. 95. He also says 
that the Kirglieez informed him that their fathers had seen the Aral extend sixty wersts beyond its 
present limit towards the Seri-lKXil.ik mountains. He adds ; “ .So many of the K irgheez affirmed tlie 
same thing, that I regard it as a positive fact, which proves the gie.at and the rapid diminution of the sea 
of Aral : it'itill continues to iliminish, for one of our guides nmembered ha\ Ing seen it advanced beyond 
the KulU and the Sapak.— l/ad. i. iii. 

$ See Ebn Haukal, Edryiy, and Abulfeda. 
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the Caspian, the Oxus, the Jaxal'tes, and the country in their vicinity. But 
better than this negative evidence is that of Patroclns, the S^’rian admiral, 
who navigated that sea, and who distinctly asserts that the Jaxartes, which 
now flows into the Aral, discharged itself into the Caspian, about 2,400 
stadia, or 272 miles, from the mouth of the Oxus. Indeed, were this the only 
testimony that could be adduced, no doubt would remain that the Aral was 
at that time a gulf of the sea from which it is now separated twenty days* 
journey.* The Arabs were probably as well acquainted with that sea as either 
the Greeks or Romans ; but as their knowledge of it commenced at a much 
later period, long after the separation we have just mentioned, they could not 
represent it as it anciently appeared. Yet in the time of Abulgasi Khan, the 
Aral was much greater than it is ; and a discovery was soon made that it con- 
tained just the same species of fish as the Caspian. 

It would be easy, though to most readers somewhat dry, to multiply au- 
thorities, rendering it exceedingly probable that the Palus Mceotides was as 
much a part of the Eiixine as the Aral was of the Hyrcanian ; and that both 
the great seas were contiguous^ and even united, at a period less remote than 
is commonly supposed; but we will now briefly advert to a few of the 
geological facts which furnish the best confirmation of the truth of history. 

All travellers into the regions bordering on the four Asiatic lakes observe 
that traces cither of some great deluge, or of those sandy plains having 
formed a portion of the sea, are too evident to be misunderstood. Thus M. 
Pallas remarks : “ The notion of the indefatigable Tournefort and of Buffon 
respecting the ancient state of the Black Sea, and its communication with the 
Caspian, is more and more confirmed by the observat^ms of travellers. The 
phoc«, certain other fishes, and sea-shells possessed equally by both seas, 
render this communication extremely probable; and the same circumstances 
also prove that the lake Aral must formerly have been joined to the Caspian. 

In the third and seventh volumes of my travels, I have traced the ancient ex- 
tension of that sea over the entire desert of Astrakan and beyond the Jaik, by 
the appearance of embankments with which the elevated plains of Russia 
bound this desert; by the physical state and fossil productions of that ancient 
region ; and by the abundance of calcined marine shells ■j' which cover the whole 
surface of the same desert.” The same acute author, in attempting to ascer- 
tain the former limits of the Caspian, continues to observe, that the sudden 
elevation of the ground, those inclined plains of sand which terminate 
towards the steppe, the bays and promontories, and above all the saline nature 
of the soil, which is constituted of dried mud, sand, and shells, furnish 
•subject for endles.s conjecture on the ancient state of the steppes of Kouman, 
the country of the Kalmucs, and that bordering the Jaik. Now from these 
shells proving the same as those of the Caspian, and very different from those 
of other lakes and rivers; from the uniformity of soil in the steppes extending 
from beyond the Aral to the Volga-soil constituted of the same materials, 
and not containing a single particle of mineral matter; from the appearance 

* Ebn Haukal. 


f These shells are very different from these which are to be found In the higher regions of Asia and 
grnm lly in the nmuntamous parts of the globe. Thus the shells which may discovered on 
the Volga bear no r^L-semblance to those of theCaspian : the former are of tifc kind peculiar to tSeal 
ocean. Geologists have descriksl whole beds of them manv feet m <lonih -.n.i . f 

Mo« the surface of the earth. They are evidently teatige. of «.me unheal deluge, ”h ' 

he h,gh«t mo^Uuns wdh i he produclinn. of , he great deep, and which the Chtlatta phUwpte"m 
bat e no difliculty m recognizing as the one related by Mosw. ‘ nuosopner can 
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of the country, and a hundred other things, there is evidence little short of 
demonstration, that the whole extent of these regions was once covered by 
the Caspian. 

On contemplating the authorities we have adduced, and the physical phe- 
nomena to which we have scarcely done more than allude, we cannot easily 
avoid the conclusion that the whole region from the Dniester to the Sirderias 
formed one vast sea, which had probably increased for many ages by the influx 
of several mighty rivers.* This sea could have no communication with any 
other, no outlet to discharge its rapidly accujiiulating waters. Hence its level 
would gradually rise above that of the Mediterranean, until at length it would 
force a passage in the most practicable part, the Thracian Bosphorus ; and 
hence, if any faith is to be given to human tradition, the far-famed deluge of 
Deucalion. 

Writers of great erudition, but of mistaken piety, have been unwilling to 
admit another deluge, and have laboured to prove that the one which is said 
to have happened in the reign of Deucalion, is either an invention of the 
poets, or a distorted tradition of the one mentioned by Moses. We believe 
that neither is the case. Convinced as we most firnily are of the truth of 
revelation, and that in consequence only one universal deluge has been sent 
for the punishment of the human race, we yet cannot shut our eyes against 
the concurrent testimony of history, geology, and tradition, all of which atford 
presumption, if not indubitable proofs, of a flood. 

This irruption of the Black 8ea must have broken through the isthmus 
formed by the Cyanean rocks, which even now may be proved to have been 
volcanic, and which an eartlujuake may have opened sufficiently to admit the 
furious burst of the water.f The impulse once being given, the immense mass 
would roll onwards with increased rage, remove or overflow every intervening 
obstacle, and swelling in its resistless course the waters of the Propontis, both 
would rush into the Mediterranean, would inundate its lower coasts, and spread 
destruction on every side. Asia Minor, Thrace, Greece, Egyyt, and Lybia, 
suffered from the dreadful catastrophe, of which their monuments, history, 
poetry, traditions, and chronology have rendered the memory imperishable. 
We shall briefly notice a few of the authorities to which we have alluded. 

“ The Samothracians relate,” says Diodorus Siculus, “ that before the 
deluges of other nations, their country was ravaged by a frightful inundation, 
which opened the passage of the Cyanean rocks, and afterwards of the Helles- 
pont, because the Gulf of Pontus, previously closed in like a lake, had so 
much increased by the influx of rivers that its bed became too confined, and 
it opened for itself a passage to discharge its waters into the Hellespont. It 
overwhelmed a great portion of the maritime coasts of Asia, and the plains 
of Samothracia which lay contiguous to the sea. Hence, in later times, 
fishermen have drawn up iu their nets the tops of lofty columns, which prove 

that 

• The lofty range of the Caucasus would certainly be the southern boundary of this vast mass of 
waters, when so great a portion of northern Asia was overfloweil ; and of this sea, the Euxinc and the 
Caspian would form the two deepest gulfs. 

t A 1 embouchure du canal, sur I’une et I’autre rive du Btrsphorc, nous fumes frapp& des Indicci 
d un volcan, dans une dtendue dc plusieurs licues. Nous reconnumes partout des roches plus ou molns 
alt^rrles ou decomposes ; partout I’entassement ct la confusion attesteiit faction des feux souterrains ; on 
apper9oit des jaspes de diverses couleurs, des cornalines, des agates ct des calc&loincs en fllons, 
panni des porphyres plus ou moinsaltef-s; uric bri*che pen solide, presque decompose, forme par des 
fr^mens de trap, aghitine par du spath calcaire } un joli porphyre i base dc rochc de trap venlAtre, 
coloro par du culvres on voit enfln, pendant une Vendue de plus d’une deml-lleue, une rochc dure dc 
trap d’uu bleu verdatre, d-galemcut colors par du cuivre— Jf. Olivier. 
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that whole cities, situated on these plains, have been submerged.’* Strabo 
alludes to the fact, and cites more than one authority to the same effect. 
Thus Stradius expressly asserts the common opinion that the Euxine had 
anciently no opening near Byzantium, and that its waters forced a passage 
into the Hellespont. It appears that the Samothracians (at least the more 
active portion of them) consulted their safety by ascending the most elevated 
mountains of the isle; that as the waters continued to rise, they pra}ed the 
gods to avert their destruction ; that when the flood had subsided, they 
marked the bounds to which it had extended; and that in token of their 
gratitude, they erected altars on which sacrifices were offered even in the 
time of the Sicilian historian. The same writer just named adds, that this 
fearful event destroyed most of the inhabitants of Lower Egy[)t, but that it 
did not reach those of the Upper. Polybius alludes to it, and so does 
Plutarch ; but wc have not their works at hand, and we do not exactly 
recollect the purport of what they say.* 

To these testimonies we might add that of the poets, which is not, in our 
opinion, so questionable as is generally supposed ; for they did not so much 
invent^ as embcllishy the traditions which had, for many ages, been popular in 
their respective countries : we might quote innumerable |)assages both from 
them and from sources considered more deserving of credit, describing the 
effects of this deluge on the countries to which wc have alluded; but our 
limits will not admit so detailed a view of the subject.j' What we have 
further to say, must be compressed within a narrow compass, and drawn 
from more recent sources. 

The mariners of the Black Sea frequently discover, on the rugged rocks 
which surround it, evident traces of the ropes which once held the anchors of 
vessels. Even on the summit of high mountains, large iron rings fastened in 
the rocks, and clearly intended for cables, are sometimes found. The Turkish 
author of Dgihannuma J; affirms that he has himself seen them in Djanig and 
other places. “ It is certain,” he proceeds, “ that the waters of the Black 
Sea, before they overflowed, rose to an incredible height, — even as high as the 
mountain tops, and that vessels were moored to the iron rings which arc fixed 
in the rocks on those mountains ; that on the subsiding of the waters, those 
rocks on which the cables had made an impression, and the iron rings, remained 
as they are now to be seen, in their places, and far distant from the sea. This 
diminution of the waters of the Euxine has caused us to conjecture some great 
overflow, and this could only be through the canal of Constantinople. A vast 
mass of water having spread over the country, the level of the Black Sea 
would begin to lower.” 

Another testimony in support of this partial deluge, is afforded by the 
ancient monuments which are often to be seen in the canal of the Bosphorus. 
Thus between Akende-Bourny and Bebeg, when the sea is calm, and the 

water 

♦ If oiir memory docs not deceive us, the funner of these historians says, that the Euxine being 
increased far beyoiui its usual dimensions and depth by the influx of its rivers, precipitated its super- 
abundant waters into the Propontis. 

t Arolinus, as quotetl by Dionysius of llallcamassus, informs us that shortly after the subsiding of 
the deluge, Dardanus passed over to Troas, and foundeil the city calleil after ids name. lie is repre- 
sented as being still fearful lest a similar calamity should again arise ; and as the plains of llion were not 
yetdrletl, he took care to build his city on the declivity of Mount Ida. This circumstance, as Plato 
observes, is confirnusl by Homer, 11. Ub. xx. 

:j: Quotetl by Dr. Ingigian, an Anneni.ui by birth, but educated at Constantinople, and evidently well 
acquainted with his subject. Ho has written, in his native language, an elaborate description of the 
Bosphorus. 
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water clear, edifices, arcades, &c. are discovered. Such ruins, as fishermen 
and expert divers affirm, are perceptible in most parts of the strait. 

Geologists may find a third proof of the event in the physical conformity 
exhibited by the opposite sides of the Bosphorus. If one, for example, con- 
sist of clay at the base, clay mixed with sand as we ascend, and flint or stone 
towards the summit, the one exactly opposite on the Asiatic side will present 
the same order of substances, and the same quality of surface. As both sides 
are so exactly alike, they must have been disruptured by some resistless 
cause, the earthquake followed by the waters. 

In conclusion, a recapitulation of the facts established in the preceding 
paragraphs, or in the notes, may not be superfluous. It has either been 
proved, or rendered exceedingly probable,* 

1. That since the time of Herodotus the sea of Azof has diminished five- 
sixths. 

2. That since the same era a great change has been effected in the figure of 
the Caspian, and perhaps in its extent. 

3. That by the changes produced in the Black Sea, especially towards the 
north, the boundaries mentioned by the ancients have disappeared. 

4. That some ages before Herodotus, the Caspian, the Aral, the Black Sea, 
and the sea of Azof, formed one sea, perhaps equal in extent to the Mediter- 
ranean, but without any visible communication with it. 

5. That a multitude of historic authorities fix the formation of the Bosphorus 
by the irruption of the Euxine into the Mediterranean in the time of Dar- 
danus and Deucalion, or about 1,520 years before Christ. 

C. That the same event, as well as most of the preceding positions, is con- 
firmed by geological observations. 

7. That the effects of the inundation were experienced in many countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, 

* M. dela Malle. .Sec his Gtographie Physique dc la Mer None, ^c. 


CIVIL RANK AT THE THREE PRESIDENCIES. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 

Sir: I wish to call your attention, and that of the service, to the difference 
of time in the three presidencies when writers are made factors. Referring to 
the East-India Register for 1827 (corrected to Sept^jnber 1), you will see that 
the civilians of Bengal, for the year 1820, are factors; so in Bombay; but 
those of Madras, their contemporaries, are only writers. As the promotion 
from one grade to another goes by time, not by service, I do not know how 
this difference can exist, nor why it should be. Although the fact of being 
senior merchant, junior merchant, factor, or writer, makes no difference in 
the pay, as long as a person is in employ, it make.s a material difference out of 
it; for then a civilian receives a certain allowance according to the grade to 
which he belongs, I think the three presidencies should be put upon the same 
footing in this respect. Madras is the worst off of the three as it is, and can 
ill afford to spare any thing. 

Hoping this may be looked into and remedied, 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Dcccmher .5. 3C3. 
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REMARKS ON ORIGINAL HINDU HISTORIES, 

by m. j. p. abel-remusat.* 

The fifteenth volume of the Jsta/ic Researches commences with an essay 
on the History of Cashmere according to Hindu authors, by Mr. H. H. 
Wilson, secretary of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. This able philologist, 
to whom we are already indebted for an excellent Sanscrit dictionary (already 
unfortunately too scarce), a translation of several poems, and recently that of 
six Hindu dramas, will enjoy the reputation of having given to the world the 
first extract from a Sanscrit historical work. An opinion was entertained 
almost universally a few years ago, that the Hindus absolutely possessed not a 
•ingle work of an historical kind in their learned tongue : this singular fact ap- 
peared so well established, that an explanation of it appeared to be all that 
was required, and some very satisfactory reasons were accordingly assigned. 
At present, we have powerful inducements to consider the fact as extremely 
doubtful, and to attribute to our own ignorance what was assumed to be a 
consequence of the Hindu character. It is, however, necessary to remark 
that we have yet discovered only one Sanscrit composition to which the name 
of history can justly be applied ; this is the Raj-Taringiniy or History of 
Cashmere. Aboul Fuzil, the celebrated minister of Akbar, was the first to 
rescue this work from oblivion. A Persian translation of it was made at 
that period, and some extracts were inserted in the Ayeen Akheri, Jehangir 
caused a second Persian translation to be published, in an abridged state ; this 
was the edition which Bernier, the traveller, met with, and which it would 
appear he had some intention of translating into French. Various other 
extracts, taken from the same source, or from continuations by Musulman 
authors, have appeared at later periods, and even in the reign of Shah Alum. 
With respect to the original work, upon which all these secondary works were 
founded, it long escaped the ill-directed search of Europeans. Sir Wm. Jones 
was unable to meet with it ; Messrs. Colebrooke and Speke, about the year 
1805, succeeded respectively in procuring copies, and Mr. Wilson obtained a 
third at Calcutta. By comparing these three copies, he has been enabled to 
form a correct idea of this remarkable work, and to collect the bibliographical 
details and historical facts which compose his memoir. 

The Raj-Taringini consists of four principal works, written by different 
authors, and at successive periods j and this circumstance, as Mr. Wilson ob- 
serves, imparts to these chronicles a greater value, by affording an opportunity 
of observing occasionally the relations of contemporary writers. The first of 
the four is the production of Kalhana Pundit, who cites a considerable number 
of more ancient authorities, and who, by this precaution, furnishes a very 
remarkable example of that critical genius so rare amongst the writers of Hin- 
dustan. The second work is wanting in the three copies which Mr. Wilson 
was in a condition to collate. The third, which is the sequel of it, commences 
with Zeyn-eUab-eddin, whose name spelt in the Sanscrit manner t^es the 
form not easily to be recognized of Sri Jayna Ollabha Dina : it concludes in 
1477 nt the accession of Futteli Shah. The fourth and last portion is nothing 
more than an appendix to the chronicles of Cashmere, to make known the 
events which happened in the country up to the reign of Akbar. 

Independently of the extracts and abridgments of the Raj-Taringmiy of 

which 
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which mention has just been made, Mr. Wilson has also had access to and has 
taken pains to consult several Miisulman works, the Nawadir-d-Akhar, by 
Rafi-eddin Mohamed, a Cashmerian writer from Balkh; the Wakiaii Kathmir, 
of Mohamed Azira j the Tarxkh Kaikmir^ &c. These versions differ more or less 
from each other, especially through the arbitrary castrations and suppressions 
which the authors have practised without giving intimation of them, or father 
concealing them by reconciliatory artifices. However, the authenticity of the 
primitive materials is nowise shaken by these systematic alterations, or by the 
variations which are occasioned by them; and those points, wherein the 
Sanscrit originals and the Persian translations coincide, may be regarded as 
possessing all the certainty of which Indian history is susceptible. 

The foundation of the Cashmerian monarchy is attributed, as is well known, 
to a personage named Kasp or Kasyapa, who drew off the water under which 
the country had been submerged. Aboul Fuzil speaks of a colony of Brahmins 
introduced into Cashmere by Kasp, The Sanscrit history is silent in respect to 
this circumstance, and gives us to understand that the religion which was fol- 
lowed at that period was the adoration of the Nagas (dragons or serpents). Mr. 
Wilson here records some curious facts which tend to establish the priority of 
the serpent-worship over the system of the Vedas. This idea, which may 
perhaps acquire additional confirmation in the progress of our investigations 
into the ancient religion of Asia, merits a separate examination, and may 
furnish matter for some interesting researches. 

The reigns of fifty-two princes, lasting 1,206 years, according to the Sanscrit 
chronicle and the Ayeen Akberi ^ — of fifty-five princes, according to another 
Indian authority cited by the author of the Wakiati Xaihmiry — fill the space 
which succeeded the establishment of Kasyapa. Their names are passed over in 
silence for a reason calculated to provoke the regard of Europeans ; namely^ 
because, having neglected the precepts of the Vedas, they were totally urn- 
worthy, in the opinion of an author of the Brahmin caste, of being chronicled. 
The chasm left in this place is partly supplied by the aid of Musulman authors ; 
and notwithstanding the inferiority of such materials, they furnish the subject 
of an important approximation to the data obtained from Hindu books by 
Wilford, and recorded in a manuscript work of that systematic and rather 
hasty, but ingenious and indefatigable writer: this is the Cashmerian origin of 
the Panduas, celebrated in the ancient history of India. It is here attributed 
to a prince named Bandu, whose birth and death were equally miraculous, 
since he was conceived by his mother whilst bathing in a basin, and his body 
(lissolved and returned to the element of which he was formed os he one day 
bathed in the same basin. He had a vast number of children, and saw during 
his life 15,000 descendants, who were the stock of the Panduas. 

A very small number of facts are related by the Musulman writers of the 
reigns of these first sovereigns of Cashmere. The seventh, Sander Khan, died 
in resisting a new introduction of the Indian idolatry. Under the ninth, this 
religion had become national, and the prince himself built a temple to Sada 
Siva. The fifteenth was dethroned by a king of Cabul. The nineteenth, Nareng 
Khan, was a conqueror who carried his arms as far as the frontiers of China. 

\ revolt was the end of the twenty-eighth, as well as of his six sons, who suc- 
eeded each other, in the order of their birth, in the space of a few hours ; whence 
:aine the proverb in use at the present day : a single cauldron on a single 
»rc saw six kings before the meat was boiled,’* The names of most of these 
lings are only mentioned ; sometimes the length of their reigns, one of which 
|xtends to 115 years, another to 191. There is an undefined chasm at the 

end 
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end of the last reign. An absolute uncertainty therefore remains as to the 
total duration of this first series, and as to the periods when it began and 
onded. Yet, notwithstanding the fabulous circumstances whtch have been 
foisted into this succession, we may regard it, as Mr. Wilson does, as built 
upon an historical basis, and find in it a subject for some interesting observa* 
tions. But we cannot adopt the conjecture of the English scholar, who dis- 
covers in the title of KhaUf given by the chronicles to most of these princes, a 
reason for assigning them a Tartar origin, and who assimilates the same word 
to the names of Oxycanus and Musicanus recorded by the historians of 
Alexander. The title of Khan is of recent origin even in Tartary ; it cannot 
have been carried out of it prior to the fifth century of our era ; and in the 
chronicle in question, it discloses the effects of a digestion of the work under 
the influence of some princes of the race of Genghiz, rather than of the 
country "of those kings to whom it is attributed by a sort of anticipation. 

The prince to whom must be assigned, conformably to the combined 
documents of the Indian history and the abridgers, the first place in the true 
chronological series of the kings of Cashmere, is Gonarda, or rather Gonanda, 
the Agnand of the Musulman writers. His epoch is fixed in the original 
works ; but according to the system of Yugas, Manwantaras and Kalpas, that 
is of the ages and eras of India, — a system which is still far from being clearly 
explained, and which always leaves a vagueness of several centuries in the 
date of events, — Gonanda was contemporary with Crishna and a relation of 
Jarasandha, king of Magadha, in aid of whom he led an army against Crishna. 
His son was killed in an expedition against this personage. The result of this 
synchronism is subject to difficulties w’hich the Indian authors themselves have 
raised, and which Mr. Wilson discusses in a separate note. These difficulties 
arc rather increased than dissipated by what is said respecting the succession 
of the subsequent reigns. There is no reason, therefore, to be surprised at 
finding in the summary of the learned writer a difference of 1,048 years be- 
tween the date assigned to (jonanda, as it results from the very terms of the 
original chronicles, if taken strictly (B.C. >^448), and the same date rectified 
by Mr. Wilson himself with the assistance of different chronological com- 
binations 1400), which he has shown with equal sagacity and erudition. 

The space which succeeds the reign of Gonanda is again occupied, in the 
history of Cashmere, by a line of princes whose periods are not fixed, and of 
whom a considerable number arc not even named. Asoca, one of these 
princes, is accused in the At/cen Akhcri of having abolished the Brahminical 
rites and founded the sect of Jains, a circumstance which would again be in 
opposition with the fundamental epoch of Buddha, if we consider Asoca, 
according to the Indian author, anterior to the twelfth century before our 
era. An invasion of the MIechas, or barbarians, is likewise placed under 
the same reign ; and it is remarkable that on this occasion Asoca obtained a 
son to fight against these people, by means of his devotion to Siva, a strange 
contradiction of what had been said of his attachment to the .worship of 
Buddha, unless the two religions had been then reconciled together, as they 
were more recently in different countries in the north of India. This prince, 
named Jaloca, overturned the new religion, expelled the MIechas, and carried 
his arms to the north of Persia ; which happened, according to the Musulman 
authors, in tin; time of Darab, or Darius. The complete establishment of 
the Brahminical system and of the distinction of castes in Cashmere is traced 
up to this reign ; but although devoted to the worship of Siva, he did not 
scruple to grant privileges to the Buddhists to such an extent that he passed 

himself 
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himself for a Rodhkatwa, that is, a Buddhist lucarnation of the aecond rank,^ 
After a long end fortunate reign, he ended by Identifying himself with Siw, 
adored under the name of Jyeshta Rudra. 'There is observable in these 
traditions a singular mixture of ideas borrowed from both the rival creeds of 
India, and the name of Bodhuaiwa^ which is introduced, should direct at- 
tention to the passage in the Sanscrit chronicle relative to the reign of Jaloca. 
The successor of this prince was changed into a serpent for having been too 
tardy in satisfying the Brahmins who asked food of him. He is said to return, 
even at the present day, in the same form, to the vicinity of the capital of 
Cashmere. Three Tariar princes (it is thus Mr. Wilson interprets the word 
Turuthka) introduced a religious reform into the country, which became 
exclusively Buddhist. Subsequently, 300 years after the death of Chakia 
Sinha, Cashmere appears under the rule of a Bodhisatwa, named Nagarjuna. 
This (xissage, which again may serve to fix certain chronological points of 
Indian history, had been rendered with some inexactitude in the body of the 
extract of Mr. Wilson, We here give the sense of it according to u more 
brief translation which he has inserted in his notes. 

The triumph of Biiddinsin in Cashmere was not, however, decisive. Under 
the succeeding reign, the Nagas (dragons), exasperated by the desertion of the 
Brahminical rites, alHictcd the inhabitants with the torment of intolerable 
cold. A Brahmin named Chandra, known as a grammarian in the literary 
history of Hindustan, delivered the country of this double scourge, the 
severity of the weather, and the heresy of the Buddhists. It is in the reign 
of this prince, named Abhimanyu, that the Raj-Taringini begins to give its 
details with more precision, specifying the length of each reign. The Indian 
calculation would place the end of this reign in B. C. 1182; Mr, Wilson, by 
the means already referred to, reduces the date to B. C. 388. 

From this point, Cashmerian chronology may be submitted to regular dis- 
cussion, since, the length of each reign being stated, there is an opportunity 
aftbrded of applying the principles by which the succession of princes is 
generally governed. The duration, in Mr. Wilson’s opinion, is still subject to 
reduction in the early periods, because the author has evidently been obliged 
to lengthen the reigns so as to fill the space of 2,3.30 years, which he had 
previously recognized between Gonanda III. and the year 1170 of the Saca 
era, or A. D. 1148. Under the government of these early princes there were 
also several religious diversities : some sovereigns are praised for having 
exerted themselves in re-establishing the ancient worship of the Nagas, of 
Siva under different invocations, of the lingam, &c. The Brahmin author 
of the chronicle depreciates with equal solicitude the memory of those princes 
who deserted the Brahminical system and embraced the worship of Buddha. 
These vicissitudes can only be explained by supposing that the population of 
Cashmere was divided almost equally between the two sects, which sought to 
supplant each other, and succeeded alternately. Some occurrences of this 
kind are related in the original, with certain poetical embellishments and orna- 
ments of style not unworthy of regard according to the learned translator. 
Under one of the princes referred to (B.C. 705 agreeably to the Indian 
computation, 265 according to the reformed method) are recorded a fresh 
invasion of the Mlechas, and an expedition of the king of Cashmere to 
Uanka (Ceylon), in the course of which this prince subjugated Chola, Canata, 
Lata, and other countries in the south of India. Mention is also made, some- 
what later, of a second expedition to Lanka, on account of n sanguinary 
war carried on by another king of Cashmere with the monarch of Ce34on, in 
Vol,25. No. 145. E order 
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order to compel the latter to interdict his subjects from the slaughter of 
animals. The memory of this expedition beyond the sea is preserved, more- 
over, if we believe the Indian author, upon certain banners which it is 
customary to carry in particular ceremonies. Whatever opinion may be 
entertained of the reality of tliese events, it is important to recover them, for 
the purpose of comparison with analogous traditions recorded in the Singalese 
annals. Wc may probably thence derive some information respecting the 
route taken by the Puddhist religion, in reaching at the same time Ceylon and 
the north of Asia ; and concerning the connexions inferred as subsisting be- 
tween these remote countries, from the resemblance of writing, the succession 
of sacred dialects, and religious traditions. 

Another prince, whom the Indian computation places in the first century of 
our era, is represented as having extended his authority over the city of Khotn 
(apparently Khoten), Cathay, Chin, and Machin ; that is to say, over the 
northern and southern portions of modern China. A little later, according to 
the same computation (but, if we adopt the rectifications proposed by Mr. 
Wilson, towards the end of the fifth century), a Brahmin named Matrigupta was 
ria.scd to the throne of Cashmere by a sovereign of India named Vicramaditya, 
who had expelled from his territories the Mlechas and subjugated the Sakas. It 
is well known that the endeavours of historical critics have not yet succeeded 
in fixing the age of the different princes who bore the name of Vicramaditya ; 
if this object had been accomplished, we might have had here a synchronism 
of so much the more value, inasmuch as a gross absurdity, which occurs im^ 
mediately after this reign in the Sanscrit chronicle, confounds afresh all the 
combinations of the chronologist: this is a reign of 300 years, the only such 
example which is met with in the chronicle, and precisely at that particular 
juncture when confused traditions and incoherent narratives are about finally 
to give place to a better organized series of plausible details and data divested 
of improbability. 

This period is that of the fourth succession, or the dynasty of Karkota. 
The longest reign which occurs there is one of fifty years : from the commence- 
ment of this dynasty, the aggregate of the years of these princes, calculated by 
retrograding from the recent events which determine the inferior limit, is found 
to correspond so nearly with the Indian dates, that Mr. Wilson sees no reason 
to make any essential reform in the computation of his original. 

One of tte most remarkable events in the space occupied by this dynasty 
is the expedition of Lalitaditya, who, about A.D. 714, traversed the eastern 
part of Hindustan, reached the banks of the eastern sea, which in the Cash- 
merian chronicles means the gulf of Bengal and the mouths of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputm, followed the coast of the peninsula, crossed the Vindhya moun- 
tains, subjugated the petty states on the Malabar coast, returned by the 
country of Cambojia to the north-west of India, jiroceedcd towards Bokhara, 
gained three victories over the Miisulmans, then, despising the pale BhotcaSy 
meaning thereby the inhabitants of the northern regions of the Himalaya, or 
the Tibetans properly so called, entered the country of Asam, and at length 
reached Tibet, and even Tartary (Uttara-Kara), where he terminated the career 
of his exploits. Nothing can be more curious, or more adapted to'give the 
student a better ac(juaintance with the geography of Hindustan prior to the 
invasions of the Musulmans, than the narrative of this memorable incursion, 
in the shape in which the Indian author has given it, with the Sanserit names 
of the places and countries traversed by the king of Cashmere, Nothing is 
more w orthy of arresting the attention of intelligent minds, even in the poems 
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of the Hindus, than the details pf ancient geography, which are collected 
by scholars with so much avidity. Those which occur here, In conjunction 
with the illustrations of Mr. Wilson, deserved to be carefully studied^ It is 
necessary to examine very closely the approximations which he alleges to exist 
between the text of the chronicle and the relations of Arabians upon the 
subject of the wars they had to sustain, about this period, to the eastward of 
Kiiorasan. If we had sufficieieut space, wc should be glad to point out ano- 
ther instance, in the expeditions of the Thupo, or Tibetans, to the Gulf of 
Bengal. The reports of the Chinese in respect to the Tibetans, Cashmere, 
and the city of Khoten, might on this occasion be consulted with advantage. 

The reigns of the other princes of the same dynasty, as well as those of the 
two succeeding dynasties, furnish other facts which we would willingly stop to 
notice. But in proportion as we approach modern times the narrative of the 
Indian authors assumes a regularity of character, and there are, consequently, 
fewer difficulties to remove and conjectures to be hazarded. Being unable to 
give more than a summary of this extract, noticing whatsoever appears to us 
the most novel, we shall confine ourselves, in order to trace in a few words 
an, epitome of the history of Cashmere, to stating the results contained in 
Mr. Wilson’s chronological chart. The first period, that which begins with 
Kasyapa, and ends, according to the Indians, at the twelfth century before 
Christ, but according to their interpreter at the fourth, includes fifty-one 
reigns, the duration of which cannot be assigned even approximately. The 
first dynasty, worthy the name, that of the descendants of Gonanda III., 
contains twenty-one reigns, which occupy a space of 1,013 years, reduced by 
the translator to 378. Tlie second dynasty has hut six |)rinccs, whose reigns 
together amount to 192 years. The third, which is in ffict the first re-esta- 
hlislicd upon the throne, has ten princes, to whom is assigned a space of 592 
years ; it would give, even by the reformed computation of Mr, Wilson, an 
average of forty-throe years, which he considers inadmissbile. The fourth 
reckons seventeen princes, who occupied tlic throne for 260 years, from A.l). 
(115 till 875. The fifth has twelve princes in eighty-four years, from A.D. 875 
till 979 , The sixth succession, which includes nine princes of different races, 
lasted sixty-four years, between A.D. 9G0and 1024. 

Mr. Wilson has added to this extract an appendix consisting of notes, some 
of which have been already referred to. It is remarkable throughout for that 
Indian erudition and profound acquaintance with its sources \j||^ich strike the 
reader in the [)reface to his Sanscrit dictionary, and which few authors, 
amongst those who apply themselves to the same subjects, are capable of 
equalling. In the analysis here given, we have merely detached a few features 
connected with the history of the religions of Hindustan, or the great move- 
ments, hitherto almost unknown, which must have agitated the people of that 
country. Facts of another kind were equally worthy of examination ; hut 
there is 110 individual of those who have addicted themselves to the study of 
oriental history, who will not read this precious relic of Indian annals over 
and over again. What we might desire, if the state of the manuscripts per- 
mitted it, is that the learned translator would give an edition of it in the 
original text, accompanied by a complete tran^ation. He would thereby sur- 
render to discussion a literary relic most worthy to exercise the sagacity c4‘ 
occidental scholars. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Wb have received a very long communication from a correspondent, con- 
taining Suggestions for the improvement of New South Wales,*’ which, 
conformably to the wish of the writer, we have reduced to more moderate 
dimensions, without, in our opinion, injuring the contents. 

Our correspondent begins by lamenting that the export of coal should Ue 
permitted from the colony to foreign countries before the extent of the 
supply of that article can be ascertained. In the next place he condemns the 
indiscriminate and wasteful destruction of the woods, and suggests that some 
government regulation might fix the topography and extent of all the woods 
and forests, which should be reserved for public use. He recommends that 
wherever there is wood in the neighbourhood of any water-communication 
with a large river, or more immediately with the sea, such wood ought to be 
})rcscrvcd, and that falls of timber of specified dimensions should take place 
periodically for the public service, instead of allowing the colonists to do 
what they please with the trees, so that some of the farms (according to the 
statement of Mr. Atkinson) are left without even fire-wood, 

In the third place, he observes ; having accompanied surveys in India, 
and observed the method of the surveying officers there, I could wish to see 
exploring parties conducted on a different plan in Australia from that usually 
|)ursucd ; I would recommend travelling from hill to hill, instead of following 
the course of rivers, or a continued route through plains. I would recoin^ 
mend a party destined to penetrate any unknown portion of the interior, from 
whatever point they may make their first station, first to reach the most 
distant hill or range then visible ; whence, having planted their flag or surveying 
staffi and taken the latitude and longitude, bearings, &c., they might take a 
fresh departure to tlie next hill or range which was visible from the top of the 
last, and reaching that, they sliould proceed on the same plan as before. By 
following this course, they would obviate the occasional want of water in arid 
and extensive plains j they would always find some in the gullies and defiles 
ot the hills ; and on the other hand, they would avoid unknown or unexpected 
floods in the low countries, which might carry away their tents at night if 
pitched there. Secondly, the hills would serve for fresh starting points and 
halting posts, both in going and returning; by which their observations of 
latitude and l^gitudc would be made throughout with less liability to con- 
fusion, and a trigonometrical plan or map of the country iniglit be more 
easily and correctly laid down.” In the fourth place, he proceeds as follows : 

1 have read in some foreign author an able discourse on the natural 
boundaries of different nations, in which he made it very apparent that a great 
river never was intended by Providence as a boundary; for otherwise, there 
would be continual conflicts on the water between the inhabitants of the 
opposite shores during a war, or else the strongest nation would enjoy the 
whole dominion. But mountain boundaries are frequently inaccessible, and 
when not so, they may he so bleak and barren as to be of no use to the 
nation on each side; or if fruitful, they are, at the same time, admirably 
calculated by nature for defence ; and by means of forts, a chain of posts, or 
gven mere walls, they may be rendered nearly impassable in war, and at all 
times of peace a most prominent boundary, which ignorance itself cannot 
overlook. I would reduce this theory to the use of smaller communities, and 
particularly to Van Diemen’s Land, now undergoing the operation of a general 
survey. I am sorry to sec, from Evans’s map, that such parishes or townships 

as 
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fls have already been marked out, are done so without any regard to the 
tlistinct features of the topography, looking on the map like the square 
checquers of a tavern sign, the boundary lines being drawn indiscriminately 
through hill, dale, rock, ravine, wood, and water. The inconveniences of 
this new-fashioned principle of laying out townships are evident : in a century 
or so, when the population is spread over the country, these invisible lines 
will be the cause of numerous and interminable quarrels about boundaries, 
involving expensive litigations. A parish or township ought not to be larger 
than about twelve square miles, nor smaller than ten, when not forming a part of 
a town. Surely the surface of the globe will, in most countries, present ridges, 
eminences, small brooks, nullahs or streams, or clefts in the ground, and such 
prominent features serving for land-marks, which may always embrace, in one 
direction or another, spaces varying from ten to twelve square miles, more or 
les-s ; and such boundaries can never be altered or mistaken, or occasion dis- 
putes through ignorance of them ; but a straight line carried through a wood, 
or across a river, or over inaccessible rocks and hills, cannot be known, fol- 
lowed, or ascertained at all times when required. The boundaries of provinces 
or counties, also, would not only be more advantageous but more perceptible, 
if a similar rule was observed in laying them out : say a range or ranges of 
hills, a river, or a belt of forest trees, intended to stand for ever as public 
or national property.” 

Our correspondent, in the fifth place, with reference to the introduction of 
the olive tree into New South Wales from Spain, and its cultivation after the 
Spanish system, quotes an extract from Savary’s “ Letters on Greece,” shewing 
in what soil the tree thrives best in the countries of Asia Minor and the Greek 
islands. But wc apprehend the Agricultural Society of Sydney are in pos- 
session of much better information respecting the culture of this useful tree 
than can be learnt from Savary. Tlie writer adds the following useful hints : 

“ A late writer on Australian agriculture says, the bulk of the people there 
cat bread made without yeast, in consequence of the want of hops to brew beer 
with,* Wherever I was stationed in India, I obtained excellent bread made 
with toddy ; but as the few palm trees which existed in New South Wales at its 
first settlement were soon rooted out, they arc now bereft of this resource. 
I therefore strongly recommend the settlers to lose no time in planting coco-nut 
trees and the toddy palm, or fan-leafed palmyra, observing to be careful to 
plant the former within reach of sea water or sea airy and the latt^tree in the 
interior : both will thrive in sandy soils where nothing else will grow, and 
both afford toddy, an excellent substitute for yeast. I would also propose the 
introduction of the mango and tamarind trees from India, which I have no 
doubt would stand the climate very well : these might be planted in groves 
near every inn on the high roads, or in the absence of* inns, a shed or stone 
choultry might be erected near every grove, and a well or cistern dug to 
preserve water for the dry season. This may appear premature advice ; but 
it is never too early to bespeak attention to objects of public utility.” 

The sixth head of our correspondent’s letter relates to the sudden inunda- 
tions of the Macquarie, Lachlan, and Ilawkesbury rivers, and the devastation 
of property caused thereby ; and he proposes the following expedients for 
remedying this evil : 

“ Mocris, King of Egypt, caused a lake to be dug, and a canal, to divert 
the superfluous water of the Nile into it, where it was retained until the dry 

season, 

* It will be seen from a statement in our last number that colonial hops arc now procurable. Ed. 
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season, when he was herewith enabled to exhibit a seasonable quantity of 
water to the husbandmen. Now the paucity of population at any one spot in 
New South Wales is such, that no work of magnitude like these could be 
undertaken j but might they not serve as an example for plans on a small 
scale? Advantage might be taken of some dry ravine leading from the 
vicinity of the Hawkesbury, at any part where the land is on an inclined 
plane, which ravine might be deepened and joined to that river by a small 
party of men in one dry season, attended with no great expense nor extra- 
ordinary labour : thus made u permanent creek, it would lead off an immense 
body of water to other parts o^the country ; and if two or three more such 
artificial creeks could be made at different places towards the upper portions 
of the river, they would intercept nearly all that great body of water which 
trickles down the sides and gullies of the hills, and being in this manner 
divided into many streams, would prevent the whole river from overflowing or 
reaching any particular portion of country, where it is said to rise oc- 
casionally ninety feet in height; or if the upper portion of that river pursues 
a winding course in a deep narrow vale, or is hemmed in with hills, an excava- 
tion or tunnel^ might be carried through the base of the narrowest hill (their 
formation being a sandstone easy to work, and requiring no masonry either for 
roof or sides), and a creek might be afterwards carried from the river through 
the tunnel: perhaps a ridge might be found not 200, or even 100 yards in 
breadth to perforate or cut through, but of course this project must depend 
upon the topography. I feel confident in the success of this plan foiviute- 
cepting the superfluous water of the river, and that none other will answer. 
Posterity may see the inundations of the Lachlan turned to advantage, by 
leading the water in canals to those vast arid plains near that river, also 
inland navigation through the interior to the new lake or inland sea.’^ 

The seventh suggCfttion relates to the subject of emigration. The writer 
recommends that two more New South Wales regiments should be raised, the 
men for which should be recruited in the most populous parts of Lancashire 
and West Hiding of Yorkshire;! all to be married nien, and permission to 
be given them to take out their wives and children. Every ship destined, for 
that quarter of the globe should, he thinks, as a matter of course, take out 
an ensign’s party until the two regiments were completed, on the same plan 
that Indiamen convey troops to India. He also recommends that a small 
corps of pioneers, about 300 men, be formed of the natives in New South 
Wales, on the model of the Madras pioneers. This array, he observes, would 
do wonders in the article of road-making, laying bridges, cutting passes 
through hills, or draining swamps, &c. His eighth proposal is as follows : 

“ The establishment of a university, or at least a college,! must ever be 
a desideratum in a colony so extensive and so wholly British as New South 
Wales. The number of wealthy inhabitants in Australia is now very con- 
siderable, and therefore there would be no difficulty in raising sufficient funds 

it for 

• To reduce the difflrultios of the road from the Ilallolua ferry into Kandy, Ceylon, which traverses 
a very considerable hUI, Sir Kdward Barnes, in the middle of 18 >1, ordered the hill to be perforated by 
o tunnel to save an ascetit of fifty feet perpenilicular. The work met with several interruptions ; but 
the perforation was completed on the 8th of Dec. 1823, the distance being just fiOO feet. During the 
last twelve months tlie work procectUxl at the rate of a foot a day, the breadth being about seven 
feet, and the height above six feet. When this tunnel was opencil for wheel carriages, little more re- 
mained to bo done but to secure by masonry some few parts where the rock was defective or could not be 
depended upon.— See Asiatic Jotmial, voL xxi. page (>52, and vol. xviii. page 85. 

t Particularly m tlie parish of Halifax, which toiiUins a population of 120,000 souls, of which, 
nearly 13,(Km are able to bt;ar arnw. 

t The Tasmanian College is solely for luduui-boru pupUs. 
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for the erection of the buildings, or for endowing professorships. All other 
expenses of the establishment might bo borne by the graduates and scholars. 
The advantages of siiJi an institution would consist in enabling the gentry to 
finish the education of their sons without the sacrifice of a painful * farewell,* 
the danger of two long sea voyages to England and back, the expenses of two 
outfits and passage money, or the ruin a youth is exposed to by being obliged 
to come to such an ensnaring place as London, whilst his relations and friends 
are on the other side of the globe. I could enlarge upon this topic, but othejr 
arguments in favour of the project will easily suggest themselves.’** 

The writer, in the last place, laments tiife non-publication of journals of 
the results of expeditions and exploring parties; such os the journals of Mr. 
Danger’s survey of the coal river, of Mr. IJovcll’s excursion to Western Port 
in 18 ^ 24 , and of Messrs, llovcll and Hume’s discoveries in the parallels of 
30° and 37° S, ; and he recommends that the journals of every future travellcjr 
in that division of the globe be published at length. 

We heartily concur in the opinion which our correspondent seems to 
entertain of the growing importance of this British colony, and we think 
every suggestion calculated to render its many resources more available to 
itself and to the parent country entitled to the notice and to the thanks of the 
community. If we arc not greatly mistaken, Australia will in a few years 
attract an intense degree of interest. 

* “ I wish very much also to originate the good ol<l English nistom In the town'of Sydney of a fine 
peal of hcll'i. There is, I believe, but one of tlic Untish (olomes (Trmidad, which has a small peal of 
I'lght Iwlls), whose inhabitants h.ave evinrod liberality enough to supply their ihureh with this truly 
Hritish steeple music; for the churches on the continent have only rows of small liells hung on the 
unctians of the steeple windows ; which, so far from being heaid three or four miles ofl’, like a fm^ 
peal of largo Engli,sh bells, are scarcely hoard amongst a mob in tlio town. The best method of 
acipiiring aset of eight bells won l<l be by a general subscription from the community. The cost of 
eight Ix-Jls of the largest and finest tone, including, l)esides metal and casting, freight (of about ten 
lolls) to New Holland, and Irainc-work, Junging m the bclfrey, &c. will amount to about 
perhaps something less.” 


CIlINEsSE POLICE. 

On the approach of the winter season, the Ileen magistrates of the Qiiang- 
timg jirovincc (Canton) distribute proclamations or notices among the people, 
whicli are expressed in doggrcl verse, .adapted to the comprehension of the 
vulgar. The following is a specimen of these production.s ; 


S/ie 

chill 

lung 

tvng. 

Time has att-ained 

full 

winter. 

Fu ng 

kaou 

wiih 

tsraou.* 

The wind 

IS high 

tilings 

a?'e cembustilde, 

Senou-sin 

ho 

chiJi, 

a little in 

your heartf 

fire and candles. 

Tcfang 


tsee taon. 


He on your guard against roldjcry and plunder. 


* ThU Word ha^ a sacred signification ; in every case wherein the Iwn^es or priests of Fo a”d of the 
raou sc'it m.iKeofUiings, it Is expressed by r.scaew. Thcroot is^/ae, “ new wine.” 

I d'hat is : “ fin earefiil." 
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THE CIIEREK PUJA. 

The following accjount of the observance of the Chcreh, a religious festival 
peculiar to Bengal (although some of the practices are in use else where* as 
feats of dexterity or acts of penance), is given in the Calcutta Government 
Gazette, in the course of an able exposition of the Hindu calendar ; the 
source of this and the other articles which have already appeared it is not diffi- 
cult to conjecture. ... l r • t • 

The term chereh, a wheel or discus, which is given to the festival, is 
derived, of course, from the swinging in a circle, with which the observances 
terminate, but the ceremony comprises a protracted series of self-denial and 
torture. Its object is the propitiation of Siva, and it is properly denominated 
the Sivotsava, or festival of that deity. The peculiar ceremonies are said to 
be in imitation of those observed by Buna, a king, and Daitya, who, by similar 
acts of self-torture, obtained the special favour of Mahadeva, arid thus became 
formidable to the gods. The usual authorities, however, by which the Hindu 
holidays are regulated, are wholly silent on the subject of this ceremonial, and 
the texts which recommend it are rare, and of inferior weight. Such as they 
are, they exclude the worshippers of Vishnu from participation, and they do 
not authorise that of any Saiva of reputable condition. The festival is, there- 
fore, confined to the lowest classes— to those, indeed, who have no caste 
whatever, although the ambition of popularity, and a belief in the effi«acy ot 
acts of mortification, notwithstanding they are prohibited by law, in the pre- 
sent age, induce individuals of opulence and respectability to defray tho 
expense of the observance, and countenance its being held. 

The Sivotsava properly begins on the first of the month of Chaitra, and 
continues to the first of Bysakh. The dependent situation of the chief per- 
formers, however, renders it rarely practicable for them to be idle so long, and 
the rites, therefore, usually commence about a week or ten days before the 
Sankranti, the entrance of the sun into Taurus, which occurred this year, 
according to the Hindu almanack, on the 12th of April. At this time indivi- 
duals, of the lowest orders, enroll themselves in a band, or fraternity, under 
a common head, as Sanyasis, or persons who liave abandoned worldly inte- 
rests and desires. The obligations they thus take upon themselves supersede 
those to which they are ordinarily subjected, and, for the time, they are all 
brethren. The band is termed a Gajan, and each troop is distingnished by tho 
name of the individual by whom its expenses arc defrayed. Besides the chief, 
the Mula Sanyasi, the head, or root of the association, who is elected for his 
superior knowledge of the rites, or daring in their performance, each troop 
has its officiating Brahman, who conducts the various ceremonies, and initiates 
the members. On entering the troop, each individual assumes the thread 
which is characteristic of the Brahmanical order, discards all superfluous 
clothing, wears the sectarial Saiva marks upon his forehead, braids his hair in 
a particular fashion, and smears his body from head to foot with the fine ashes 
of burnt cow-dung. He also takes a vow to abstain from all slothful and sen- 
sual indulgence, such as sleeping on a bed, or eating fish, for the term of the 
solemnity. Each takes but a single meal daily of rice and pulse, which he 
cooks for himself after sunset, and, if whilst dressing or eating it, he hears 
the sound of a drum, or is addressed by any one, he immediately desists, and 
goes without his dinner : a privation of some moment, as it is part of his 
duty to sit up during the greater part of the night, singing hymns in praise of 
Mahadeo, 


Each 
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Each gajon, or troop, has its own temple, n hut or temporary building, in 
which, upon a mound in the centre, a small water-jar, and emblem of Siva, 
are placed; a coco-nut lies on the top of the jar, and flowers on their stalks 
are strewed over it. In the evening the troop assembles here: the principal 
sits in the centre of a circle formed by the rest, and the Brahman next the 
altar. Sanscrit and Bengali stanzas are chaunted to the accompaniment of the 
tabor, and when they break up, the Brahman solicits from the idol a flower, 
which about this time withers and falls off its stalk. If longer than usual in 
falling, the principal proclaims that some one of the disciples has sinned, on 
which each has his hands tied behind him, and the principal sits shaking his 
head till a flower falls, when the Brahman declares that the god is pleased, 
and the culprit is absolved. 

An observance commonly practised in the evening after meal-time, is the 
making of a bonfire near the temple with whatever combustible articles can 
be procured,, and the Sanyasis dance round or through the fire, and cast the 
burning embers at one another : this they term phul hhcla, or playing with 
flowers. 

It is not expected that every Sanyasi should inflict upon himself bodily tor- 
tures, and this is a matter of individual taste, although they mostly practise 
them, to a greater or less extent. These are inflicted in regular succession, 
and each bears its appropriate designation. 

The proper hour for each exhibition is between three or four in the after- 
noon, and sunset. 

The first painful rite is the Jid Sanpasy or suspeusion. This takes place 
five days before the Sankranti. Two upright posts are erected, connected at 
the toj) by a cross bar, from which the Sanyasi is suspended by his feet with 
his head downwards ; a fire is kindled beneath him, so that the smoke may 
completely invest his head, although he be beyond the reach of the flame. 
Indian rosin is, from time to time, cast uf)on the coals. 

On the next day the Kanta Sanyas takes place. Branches of rough and 
prickly jilants are strewed ujion the ground, and the Sanyasi throws himself 
upon them, or rolls himself about amongst them, exclaiming “ Srinath Ma- 
hadeo i” 

On the following day the ceremony of Jhavip Sanyas^ or jumping, is ob- 
served : a bamboo scaflblding of three or four stages is erected, on which the 
Sanyasis stand, tier above tier, the principal and the most courageous or 
expert occupying the upper row, which is sometimes between twenty and 
thirty feet high. A kind of bedding, supported by ropes, is stretched beneath 
the scaflblding by a number of men. Upon the inattrass are attached several 
transverse bars of wood, to which are fixed, very loosely, and in a position 
sloping forward, semi-circular knives, upon which the Sanyasis throw them- 
selves in succession. In general, the cflcct of the fall is to turn the knives 
flat upon the bedding, in which case they do no harm ; but occasionally, 
severe wounds, and even death, are the consequences of this rite. Before they 
take their leap the performers cast fruits, as plantains, bels, coco-nuts, &c. 
amongst the crowd, in which there is a great scramble for them, as they arc 
supposed to possess much virtue; women desirous of progeny are very 
anxious to get these donations, and those of the first families send persons to 
obtain and bring these fruits for their private eating. 

^ On the next day, which is the second before the Sankranti, some intermis- 
sion IS usually granted, and no particular rite is practised. In some places 
the last-mentioned ceremony is repeated, and it may be here observed, that in 
different parts of the country the order of the various ceremonies is diversified, 
Asiatic Jmirn. Vol.25.No. 145. F according 
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according to local usage or individual fancy. Through the whole period, how- 
ever, and in every place, the Sanyasis go daily in procession through the towns 
and villages, beating a large drutn, decorated with a profusion of feathers, 
chiefly black and white, and followed by all the idlers of the place. 

The day before the Sankranti is that of the principal infliction, and the rite 
is therefore termed the Ban Sanyas, or mortification of Bana Raja. On this 
occasion the different bands, or gajans, go in procession to any temple of Siva 
or Devi, of particular repute in the vicinity. The place of attraction in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta is at Kali Ghat, the temple of that goddess, and 
the adjoining one of Siva, as Nakuleswara. The different bands, accompanied 
by a concourse of spectators, proceed to this place from all quarters, for ten 
or twelve miles round. They begin their march after midnight, so as to arrive 
at Kali Ghat at an early hour in the morning, and for some hours before 
dawn the roads round Calcutta, particularly the circular road, are thronged 
with noisy crowds. On arriving at the temple, such of the persons as intend 
to exhibit during the day undergo the necessary operation, which is performed 
by some blacksmiths who reside in the village, and for which a small fee is 
paid ; the tortures are of various kinds. 

The Dus Nukhi has passed through the skin under his arm-pits two sharp 
iron rods, the extremities of which in front terminate in something like hands : 
these arc made to meet and support a lighted lamp which the person carries in 
this manner before him, whilst some of his companions from time ^o time 
throw a handful of rosin into the flame. 

The Sutasan has two long slender cords passed under the skin on each side, 
which are held at either extremity by assistants, whilst he dances backwards 
and forwards along the lines. 

The Bisasai has a number of nails, or, as the term implies, a hundred and 
twenty, stuck into his skin from his hip to his shoulder, in some fantastical 
shape, usually like the front or facing of a jacket. 

Some have a crown of jucces of tin or iron stuck by sharp ends into the 
skin of the forehead, whilst the outer end is formed like the expanded hood 
of the cobra ; similar pieces arc also attached to the shoulders : others again 
run sharps rods or pointed horns through the tongue, tljc lips, or the cheeks. 

With these fantastic decorations they return to Kali Ghat, or advance from 
other temjdes to a common point, the junction of the Chowringhce, circular, 
and Russapugla roads, where a vast assemblage of people is collected, booths 
with sweetmeats and toys are erected, and a regular fair is held, which con- 
tinues till between nine and ten o’clock, when the parties disperse : on this 
occasion, and in the processions to and fro, violations of public decorum take 
place. The inflictions committed upon themselves by the Sanyasis are 
disgusting rather than indecent, and are certainly not intended to be the latter; 
but at the Mela, public exhibitions of the most offensive nature occur, which 
form no part of the religious ceremonial, and arc merely designed to amuse 
the crowd, with such delicacy of wit and fancy as might be expected from the 
caste and avocation of the performers ; the lowest of the rabble, the chimney- 
sweepers, day-labourers, and nightmen of Calcutta. In fact, many of the 
Sanyasis are pseudo-saints, tumblers, and jugglers, by profession, who adopt 
the practices of the Cherek, not so much to propitiate Siva, as to gain a few 
pice from the superstition of their countrymen and the curiosity of Europeans. 
This is not, however, universally the case, and many of the individuals arc 
infatuated enough to believe that by these acts they secure future health and 
prosperity, or obtain whatever may be the object of their desires. 

This day is also termed NUa THn, and the women generally, especially those 

who 
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who are mothers, worship Mahadeva and Durga, as Nila Saraswati. They 
observe a fost during the day, which they break after sunset with a meal of 
fruit only. 

On the last day, or that of the Sankranti, the exhibition takes place which 
gives the festival its popular denomination, the Chereky or circular swingirig. 
In the forenoon the apparatus is erected by the Sanyasis themselves, assisted 
by volunteers, but no hired labourers are engaged, and in the afternoon the 
swinging is performed. The members of the troop rarely undertake this rite, 
and the exhibitors are usually Sanyasis for this day only, and are very com- 
monly of the bearer tribes inspired by the spirit of the season, or by the fumes 
of toddy. It is scarcely necessary for us to describe this rite — a cross beam is 
made to traverse an upright post, and to one end of the former is suspended 
the swinger, by cords fastened to two hooks, which are passed through the 
flesh upon his shoulder blades. The skin being drawn well up, is perforated 
with a large lancet, and the points of the hooks passed through the wounds : 
the hooks are usually secured from tearing through the skin by a broad 
bandage round the body under the arras, but the precaution is not always 
taken. After being whirled round for three or four minutes, during which the 
swinger affects to be at his ease, waving little flags or tossing fruits to the 
crowd beneath, he is lowered and the hooks are withdrawn. The wounded 
parts are then pressed well with the flat palm of the hand or trodden on with 
the sole of the foot to promote their re-union, a little clarified butter is spread 
uj)on a leaf and applied to the outer perforations, and a bandage passed over 
the whole : the dressing is renewed two or three times, and scarcely one case 
in fifty is attended with any troublesome consequences. 

On the following day, the 1st of Bysakh, the concluding ceremony, which 
is of a very different description from the preceding, takes place. The different 
troops repair to some gardens or temples here, as usual, to Kali Ghat, where 
they throw oft their Saiva insignia, and indulge themselves in as luxurious a 
meal as their means afford. They then carefully throw the fragments and 
ashes into the water, and return to their homes and callings, previously placing 
a portion of their meal, as a final offering to Siva, on the ground, which, if 
he is pleased with them, is eaten by a jackal. They sometimes wait to watch 
for the appearance of this animal, but usually, with more prudence, leave the 
morsel to its fate. 

On the afternoon of the day after the Cherek, a numerous assemblage of 
people will have been noticed at Birja Talao, and along the Chowringhee 
road, which is usually supposed connected with the preceding festival, although 
wholly distinct from it. The day is the first of Bysakh, the new year’s day of 
the Hindus, in honour of which a few of the up-country merchants and 
bankers used formerly to repair to Kali Ghat and engage professional singers 
and dancers to perform before the goddess. This practice (Ghanto Nach), 
which was at first optional, and confined to a few persons, has now become 
the habitual usage of both classes, and the Hindustanee traders and Nach 
women go annually to Kali Ghat, on the first day of the year. Their example 
IS imitated by others, and a great concourse is attracted to the temple in the 
early part of the day. In the afternoon they return, and halt for repose and 
re res ment at the corner of the Chowringhee and circular roads, and a sort 
of fair takes place. 

From the first of Bysakh, it is customary with persons of property to 
make presents to Brahmans and others, appropriate to the season, as hand 
punkhas and chattas ; and these articles especially are sold at the Melas which 
peenr at this period. 
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THE WORSHIP OF THE SERPENT. 

In the review of Colonel Francklin’s “ Researches into the Doctrines of the 
Jeynes and Boodhists,” we promised to say something of the worship of the 
serpent ; that pledge we now redeem. 

Perhaps there is no superstition more ancient and more universal than 
O[)hiolatria. The serpent which “ Moses lifted up in the wilderness,’* the 
great dragon which, as we learn from one of the apocryphal books, was wor- 
shipped in Babylon ; the figure of this reptile, as it is found sculptured in the 
temples of Egypt, Persia, India, Greece, and Rome ; its occupying a place in 
the mythology of the Scandinavians, the Mexicans, and even of the rudest 
nations inhabiting Africa and America, are indisputable proofs both of that 
anti(juity and universality. These proofs are evidently derived from the 
patriarchal tradition of the fall of our first parents, a tradition which the des- 
cendants of Noah would carry into the uttermost parts of the earth. Hence 
it is that this animal has ever been regarded as the symbol both of subtlety and 
of evil, anti, in many countries, as a personification of the great enemy of man. 

Colonel Francklin’s observations will serve us as a text in treating of 
this subject. After bi iefly adverting to the prevalence of this worship in 
Chaldea and India, he proceeds to shew that it must have been equally preva- 
lent in other countries. 

But to return more especially to Egypt, from whence this worship passed into Greece, 
and afterwards to Italy, and finally obtained throughout the great peninsula of Hin- 
doostan, we may notice the prevalency of it in l‘>gypt, the figure of the serpent being 
sculptured in most of the temples of llic Thebais, where it is an univers.d ornament, 
and noticed by all travellers us combined with two other remarkable symbols, oiz, the 
wings and globe ; for the wings, the globe, and the serpent, form the principal orna- 
ment of the temples above noticed. The whole of this mysterious coiul)inatiou may, 
in my humble opinion, be intended to represent the spirit of the “ y/('/n/g///‘y Creator of 
the unwcnc ovenhadou'ing with Us paler nut u’/ngs the tenestnul globed* 

The three symboh here mentioned have been interpreted variously by various 
writers, who liave all some degree of plausibility on their side. Still we are 
by no means sure that the true interpretation has yet been divined. Colonel 
Francklin’s is as good as the rest; but he has fallen into a strange error by 
supposing that the spherical structure of the earth was known to the ancient 
Egyptians. Had he been better acquainted with their cosmograjjhy, he would 
have known that this symbol was not so restricted in its import ; that it repre- 
sented not merely tlic earth, but the whole iinivcrsj. The wings arc just as 
likely to denote swiftness overshadowing. With respect to the third symbol, 
the serpent^ the signification is less indefinite. That reptile was emblematic, 
not only of subtlety, but of wisdom, and was in conse(}uencc employed as one 
of the divine attributes. That the three combined are generally representative 
of deity is unquestionable; but they are sometimes found sculptured on the 
statues of mortals — of distinguished heroes, legislators, and kings. Thus they 
are still to be seen on that of Zoroaster, in one of the ruined fire temples of 
Persia. The connexion of the serpent with the universal deluge is more satis- 
factory : 

The serpent was, moreover, esteemed a type of evil and corruption : and since the 
deluge was eminently the fruit and consequence of evil, we find it represented by a 
serpent, as if it had especially proceeded from the evil principle. In the Egyptian 
mythology, the monster Typhon is described as terminating in the volumes of two im- 
mense serpents, and is celebrated as the greatest of all the children of the cartli. Ho 
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it said to hare orertopped the loftiest mountains, while his f Ae extended to the 
utmost limits of the east and west. The accuracy of this .^lyphical painting, 
which represents Typhon as rising above the highest hills, £m as spreading himself 
over the whole earth, will be readily allowed when we find the Egyptians assuring 
Plutarch that Typhon was literally nothing more than the ocean. It is remarkable that 
the Arabs, who are the immediate neighbours of the Egyptians, still express the 
general deluge by the term M Tu/an. The form of Typhon was that of a man- 
serpent i and the Egyptians, though they allowed him to be the ocean at the time when 
the chief hero-god was driven into the ark, evidently considered him also as a type of 
the evil principle. 

But Egypt was not the only country where this animal was considered sym- 
bolical of the deluge. The same notion did prevail in Greece and Persia, and 
does })revail in China and some parts of Hindoostan. 

We need not be surprised that divine honours were, in some countries, ren- 
dered to the serpent. It was, as before observed, the evil principle under a 
visible form, the great enemy of man : it had occasioned his fall from primeval 
happiness, and subsequently the destruction by water of the human race ; it 
held equal dominion over the universe with the good principle, and was, both 
in its nature and operations, equally as independent. If the one was wor- 
shipped for obtaining an increase of good, so was the other for averting evil : 
the one was adored from love, the other from fear. Hence Ahrimanes was as 
much the object of adoration as Oromasdes ; the former was worshipped under 
the symbol of a serpent; and probably the same species of idolatry exist- 
ing at the present day among the more barbarous naiicas of Africa, way be a 
corruption of the ancient religion of Persia. 

Leaving Egypt, Colonel Franckliii proceeds to Greece and Persia ; but his 
account of the serpent-worship in those countries (with respect to Greece, we 
should have used veneration instead of worsliip) is, as may be expected from 
the paucity of liistoric materials, exceedingly meagre and unsatisfactory. He 
is, however, more at home in India, and we arc mistaken if the following 
extracts will not be read with interest : 

III the Courma outnr, or incarnation of Vishnu into the form of a tortoise, to support 
the earth, which was sinking into the ocean, we have the detail of the memorable 
churning of the ocean (an evident symbol of the deluge), and a particular account of 
the service afforded on tliat occasion by the serpent Vasuka. Around the vast raounlain 
IVIandar, which served as a churning-stalf, says the legend, the serpent Vasuka was 
turned in many a fold, hy way of a rope, at the head of which those imaginary beings 
the Soorsaiid Assoors pulled with all their might, until the fourteen piecious gems 
wire produced that had previously been swallowed up by the ocean in a recorded 
deluge of former times. Tlicy now, continues the story, pull forth the serpent’s head 
repeatedly, and as often let it go, while there issued from its mouth n continued 
stream of fire, smoke, and wind, which, ascending in thick clouds replete with lightning, 
it began to rain down on the heavenly band, who were already fatigued with their 
labours, whilst a shower of flowers was shaken from the top of the mountain Mandar, 
whicli covered the heads of the whole assembly. In the mean time the roaring of the 
jcean, whilst thus violently agitated, was like the bellowing of a mighty cloud ( ?) 
Thousands of various productions of the great deep were torn to pieces in the concus- 
iion, and every specific being of the ocean, and all the inhabitants of that vast abyss were 
mnihilatcd. The great and many-beaded serpent Amntaj or Sees NagOj king of the ser- 
pents, and according to the Furanas, presiding over the realms below, is stated to have 
■csided in Padalon, or hell, the everlasting abode of wicked spirits. In the fancied re- 
jrcsentations of the Hindoo mythology, we find the god Vishnoo, orthe preserving power, 
■epresented as sleeping upon this enormous snake, whose expanded heads form a canopy 
for the god during his repose of a thousand years. Sees Naga, also called Ananta, the 
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chief of theserpei:^^ ficarnation of Vishnu in the form of a serpent, having a thou, 
sand heads, and reAlJjj; n Padalon, or the lower regions. He is represented as having 
a gorgeous appearance^ crown set with resplendent gems on each of his heads, one of 
which is larger and brighter than the rest. His eyes gleaming like flaming torches ; 
hb neck, his tongue, and his body are black ; his garments red, with yellow skirts, and 
a sparkling jewel in each of his ears. His four arms are extended, and adorned with 
rich bracelets : in his lumds are the holy shell, the war mace, the chnkra or quoit, and 
the lotos. The Hindoos likewise imagine that the earth is supported on the heads of 
Sees Naga, on the horn of a cow, on the back of a tortoise, and on the tusks of a boar. 

With reference to the Scandinavians, the Colonel remarks : 

The evil being of the Goths is said to have had two children, Death, and an immense 
serpent. The universal father (says the Edda of the Goths) despatched certain of the 
gods to bring their children to him; when they were come, he threw the serpent down 
to the bottom of the ocean, but there the monster waxed so large, that he wound himself 
round the whole globe of the earth. Thor is represented as the first*born of the supreme 
God, and is styled in the Edda “ the eldest of sons.” He was esteemed in Scandinavia 
as a middle divinity, a mediator between God and man. He is moreover especially said 
to have bruized, or beat to pieces, the head of the great serpent Midgard with his 
battle-axe, to have felled him to the earth ; but not until the deadly venom that flowed 
from the serpent's mouth had stifled the victorious monarch with its pestiferous exhala- 
tions, and he fell back nine paces (says the account) and expired. 

If the reader will refer to the Edda, or even to the review of Colonel 
Francklin’s work in our last number, he will find that the above paragraph is 
full of mistakes, Hela, or death, and the great serpent Midgard, sprung not 
from Surtur (the evil principle) but from Loke, who was descended from the 
giants of the frost. And it was not the Alfadcr, in other words the universal 
father, “ who despatched certain of the gods to bring their children to him.” 
It was Odin, the chief hero-god inhabiting Valhalla, who cast the monster 
into the sea. Thor was not the son of Alfadcr, but of Odin ; and he was 
never accounted a mediator in any sense of the word. He is no where said to 
have “ broken the serpent’ .s head,” nor to have expired from its “ pestiferous 
venom,” Both these circumstances are prospective, and have reference to the 
great consummation of all things — ** the dreaded twilight of the gods.” Nor 
does this serpent, as is elsewhere asserted, bear much affinity to the Typhon 
of the Egyptians; for, unlike the latter, it has no conceivable relation to the 
deluge. And still greater is the mistake committed by the Colonel in a subse- 
quent passage, of confounding Thor with Woden, and of representing either 
as “the Great Father.” How the principal personages and events of Scandi- 
navian mythology could be so oddly misplaced, is really inexplicable. 

Colonel Francklin labours with his usual zeal to discover some traces of the 
serpent worship, and of the Hindoo superstitions, in the Druidical system of 
our pagan forefathers. Wc are far from denying that Druidism possessed one 
or two tenets which it had derived either immediately from Asia, or through 
the intermediate country of Greece. Thus the everlasting transmigration of 
souls, and the veneration of fire, were undoubtedly of oriental origin ; but the 
points in which the religious system of Britain and that of India differ are 
innumerable. Indeed serpent-woriAij?, properly speaking, never existed in 
either country, nor in either Greece or Rome. On many occasiohs, Colonel F. 
confounds two things which arc in themselves sufficiently distinct —the respect 
in which the serpent, as a sculptured symbol, was held, and the worship 
actually paid to that reptile. 

Colonel Francklin not only appears to think that Druidism and Budhuism 
are one and the same religion, but he has proved, to his own satiijfaction at : 

least, ! 
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east, that the pagan temple at Stonehenge was actually dedicated to the 

! Hindoo deity. ^ ^ , 

Before we conclude we shall, as we intimated an intention of doing, bnefly 
advert to a few minor points in Colonel Francklin’s work. 

It is singular that the fire Seltine or fire of Belus, and the first day of May, de* 
nominated la BeUine, or the fire of Belus’s day, is still preserved in Ireland j that fire 
is lighted by the peasantry, and that men, women, and children pass though the fire— 
tluough the flames of burning straw. (JVete, p. 17.) 

It can scarcely be called singular that vestiges of oriental superstition should 
be found in Ireland. That island was probably colonized by Phoenicians, or by 
their Iberian descendants ; and the subsequent introduction of Christianity 
^ould not entirely eradicate the prevailing idolatry. Even in England similar 
vestiges may be found at the present day. On the commencement of winter, the 
Druids ordered all fires throughout the country to be extinguished, and ren- 
dered it imperative on their deluded followers to apply to themselves for a 
supply of the sacred element. He, however, who could not pay for it was 
compelled to pass the cold and comfortless season without its cheering in- 
fluence. Now, in the more secluded parts of the country, we have frequently 
witnessed a superstition which is unquestionably derived from the one we have 
mentioned. If through inadvertency, or any other accident, the peasants 
fire should be extinguished on the last evening of the year, it would bo consi- 
dered a bad omen, and he would have some difficulty in procuring the neces- 
sary element from a neighbour. 

A striking analogy, in some respects, between the slatues of Egypt and those 
of Hindoostan, has often been noticed. This proves that something more 
than a casual intercourse must, at some period, have taken place between the 
two countries. Indeed we know from several ancient historians, that the Phoe- 
nicians held a constant communication by the Arabian Gulf with Ceylon, as 
well as with some parts of the neighbouring continent. Colonel Francklin 
enters at some length into the question whether Egypt derived her religious 
dogmas from India, or vice versa (he might have said, a few of those 
dogmas, for in general there is very little resemblance between the superstitions 
of the two countries) ; and he seems inclined to award the palm of superior 
antiquity to the country of Memnon. In this he is undoubtedly right ; but 
we do not see why the problem should be solved by such a consideration 
alone. At a period much more recent than is commonly supposed, the Egyp- 
tians, as well as the Phoenicians, traded with India; and there is nothing 
improbable in the supposition that the natives of that country derived some- 
thing of their idolatry from one or the other— perhaps *from both. Nor is it 
more improbable that Ethiopia contributed her share to the same effect. Many 
of the statues in Hindoostan appear to be woolly-headed, like those of Africa ; 
a circumstance which strengthens the supposition. 

About one-third of these “ Researches ” relates to the cavern and rock- 
temples. of several Asiatic and African countries. Though this is a subject 
which we should suppose foreign to the aiithor*s design, it constitutes by far 
the most interesting portion of his book. Some of these treasures of antiquity, 
existing both in India and Persia, he has personally examined, and his descrip- 
tions are therefore the more valuable. Yet we forbear to accompany him in 
his visits to these justly celebrated monuments of past greatness: we have 
already transgressed the limits we had prescribed to ourselves; and we are 
sure that no adequate idea of those wonders could be formed without the aid 
of the pencil. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE ROUTE TO INDIA BY EGYPT 
AND THE RED SEA.* 

The annual ravages of the plague at Alexandria, usually commencing about 
the 20th of February, and ceasing towards the latter end of June, evidently 
‘point out to the traveller proceeding ta India via Egypt and Red Sea, the 
Impropriety of his timing his arrival there between the periods above specified. 
It becomes, then, desirable for him to arrive either before its commencement 
or after its cessation, and in order to lead to a correct decision on this point, 
the following circumstances are necessary to be known. That the season of 
departure for native vessels proceeding from Mocha to India is only of two 
months* duration, commencing the middle of July and closing about the same 
time in September. That the northerly winds do not set in, in the southern 
latitudes of the Red Sea, before the middle or latter end of May, after which 
period until October, the space of one month is sufficient time, including 
ordinary delays, for proceeding from Suez to Mocha, in dows anchoring at 
night, as the wind is then fair the whole distance. 

Upon these grounds it is evident, that a person arriving in Egypt in the end 
of June, the close of the plague season, will reach India nearly as soon as 
one who arrives previous to its commencement, four months earlier, and con- 
sequently that for those with whom expedition is the main consideration, the 
end of June or beginning of July is the proper season of arrival at Alexandria, 
and the month of January or beginning of February for such as are desirous 
of visiting, on the route, the antiquities of Upper Egypt. The time of the 
traveller’s leaving England will depend upon whether he intends to proceed 
thence by sea direct to Egypt, or pass through any of the continental 
countries. 

It is very true, as will be found in Horsburgh’s Directions, that the south- 
west monsoon commences in the sea of Arabia in May, and hence it may natu- 
rally be inferred that vessels sail from Mocha to India shortly after that 
period; but from the setting in of the monsoon until the middle of July it blows 
with great violence ; so much so, that it has longpjgince become an established 
rule among the native traders of the Arabian Gull to defer putting to sea 
until the middle of July ; deviations from which are of exceedingly rare 
occurrence. The height of the monsoon being then esteemed over, vessels 
leave Mocha with the wind from the northward, which on clearing the straits of 
Babclmandel follow a direction towards the cast (the reason of this will be 
afterwards noticed), until it meets with the regular south-west monsoon, near 
Socotra, which will be found, as this island is left Oehind, to hang pretty much 
from the westward. Thus ships leaving at this season, though steering three 
different courses during the voage, have the wind nearly aft the whole distance 
from Mocha to Bombay, and the voyage is then averaged at about a fortnight. 
Although the native vessels only sail out of the Red Sea during two months, to 
India, European vessels take their departure without regard to seaspns ; but 
these are opportunities seldom occurring, and consequently not at all to be 
depended on. There is only one other method by which a person arriving at 
Mocha before the month of July, can proceed to India; I mean by Muscat. 
This, however, is an undertaking few persons would attempt unless urged to 
it by pressing circumstances, or for the purpose of avoiding a long detention. 
The only vessels which navigate between Mocha and Muscat are buglas of 

from 
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from 60 to 100 tons burtiien, bbtter known to ourselves under the ma^ of 
dowi, nnd bo ^nertdlj ‘utfdebbwdfo rcKjalb any pdltaculft^ descripWi. It 
will be sufficient merely to Say, that ih dr build is altogether clumsy, and very 
ill adapted for tempestuous Weather, while the people who conduct them, are 
acquainted with little more than the rudest elements of navigation In such 
a vessel, and in the hands of suph a crew, must the voyager embwking for 
Muscat hazard his existence, and prepare to encounter the risks of a boiste- 
rous sea. Between the months of September and May the wind blows 
directly contrary, and generally very strong, the entire distance from Muscat 
to Mocha, following the directidh of the coast ; from Cape Rasel Had to Aden 
the north-east monsoon sweeps along the Arabian shore ; from Aden to the 
Straits of Babelmandel it blows nearly due east, and hence to the northward 
up the Red Sea, varying a little to the east and west ; so that the southerly 
wind, which predominates during seven months in the^southern latitudes of be 
Red Sea, is in fact a current of air originating in the north-east. JThe cause 
influencing the wind to pursue these different directions may thus be explained. 
The north-east wind, on entering that part of the sea of Arabia, or perhaps, 
more correctly speaking, the Arabian Gulf, between Cape Guardafui and the 
opposite coast of Arabia, becomes, as it advances, gradually more and more 
confined by the opposite mountainous coasts drawing nearer to each other 
until they form the Straits of Babelmandel ; here the high mountains of Abys- 
sinia to the west and south prevent its further progress in either of these 
directions, while those of Arabia on the other side equally obstruct any exit 
to the east ; consequently the only channel lefr is te the northward. To a 
similar cause may be attributed the circumstance above noticed, of the 
northerly wind, which prevails at Mocha between May and October, taking 
an easterly inclination, after passing through the Straits of Babelmandel. 

But to return ; between September and May, the winds then for proceeding 
from Mocha to Muscat are most adverse ; for while the north-east monsoon 
prevails in the sea of Arabia, the wind blows strong through the straits from 
the southward, up towards Mbcha. It may be asked, therefore, how do the 
buglas effect a passage ? During the prevalence of these southerly winds at 
Mocha, there arc occasion^ breaks or lulls of two or three days* duration, 
hardly ever exceeding the third day, during which light winds, chiefly from 
the west and north, with moderate weather, prevail. These intervals are of 
rare occurrence during the first months of the southerly wind, but becomes 
somewhat more frequent towards its conclusion in May, It is on an occilion 
of this nature that the master of the bugla, or nakoda, weighs anchor, for one 
or more are generally ready to take advantage of the first change of weather. 
Before the contrary wind again sets in, they may pass the straits and get 
round to Aden, about fifty leagues from Mocha by sea ; here, should adverse 
winds recommence, they must come to an anchor, and remain until the weathef 
once more changes, or becomes sufficiently moderate to admit of their beating 
up along shore. In this manner they proceed by slow degrees, seeking the 
nearest place of shelter whenever the weather becomes adverse, or returning, 
should there be none at hand, to the last they quitted. Thus it is no uncom- 
mon circumstance for a bugla to leave Mocha, and a few days after to be seen 
returning, having been unable to attain as far as Aden. It not unfrequently 
happens, also, that the nakoda trades at the intermediate ports, which will of 
course add so much to the length of the voyage j when this, however, is not 
the ewe, it is usually performed in from six to eight weeks; it is not probable 
iI*MrficJbttm,VoL,26.No.l46. G ♦ that 
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that much detention will be met with at Muscat^ for most of the vessels from 
Bussorah and Bushire touch th^re on their way to the Indiati ports. This is 
so far fortunate, since there are no European residents at Muscat, and the 
climate of the place is known to be particularly hostile to Europeans. But 
the very possibility of detention at such a place as Muscat is alone a weighty 
objection to pursuing this route. Thus much having been said regarding the 
voyage from Mocha to Muscat between September and May, it remains to 
notice what may be expected during the latter part of May and June ; it 
would be useless to pursue the subject beyond June, as in July ships will be 
found sailing direct from Mocha to India. It has been already observed, that 
the northerly winds do not extend to the southern latitudes of the Red Sea 
previous to the middle of May, or sometimes it is the end of the month 
before they commence ; and also that the same wind, on passing the Straits of 
Babelmandel, blows towards the east, until it meets with the south-west mon- 
soon near Socotra, consequently after this period the buglas proceed to 
Muscat with the wind aft: the whole way from Mocha j but the same reason 
already mentioned, which deters larger native vessels from sailing to India 
before the middle of July, viz, the violence of the south-west monsoon for 
the first two months subsequent to its commencement in May, will also render 
the passage to Muscat in a bugla at this season, to say the least, far from 
agreeable. Here it may be remarked, that there is a wide difference in the 
eyes of the native seamen between sailing along the coast to Muscat during 
these months, and launching into the open sea to India. Notwithstanding the 
roughness of the passage, few losses are said to occur. Steering along the 
coast, which is pretty free from shoals, a bugla will now run from Mocha to 
Muscat in about ten days, with a following sea, and the wind aft, blowing 
occasionally in very strong gusts. The Arabs, indeed, describe the voyage aa 
boisterous in the extreme ; no cooking can be attempted ; the hatches are 
battened down, and the vessel runs before the wind, with her deck continually 
wet. 

Such are the outlines of the voyage from Mo^a to Muscat, both when the 
wind is contrary, from September to the middle of May, and from the'middle 
of May until July, when it is fair ; and hence it inay safely be inferred, that 
it should only be attempted under the most urgent circumstances. Nothing 
has been said concerning the navigation of the Red Sea ; every thing relating 
to it having been explained under the head of “ Observations on the Route to 
Indi^” renders any repetition here unnecessary. 

Such, then, are the principal features of the route to India by Egypt and the 
Red Sea, including the voyage from Mocha to Muscat ; and hence it is evident 
that the time occupied " en route ” must depend chiefly upon the knowledge 
of th^ seasons when vessels will beTound sailing from Mocha to India. Igno- 
rant of these facts, a person may consume ten months where he only calcu- 
lated upon four or five being necessary. Disappointment may cloud, at the 
close of his travels, the sunshine and pleasure with which they commenced, 
and vexatious delay meet him at the very point at which he imagined all diffi- 
culty would cease. 
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Thb third chapter of the code ia entitled " On Marriage ; or on the Second 
Order” ' ^ 

The ** twicediorn ” student, baTing passed his probation, and recrivcd from 
his father “ the sacred gift of the Veda” may, with the consent of his preceptor, 
on his return home, espouse a wife, who roust be of the same class' with himself, 
on pain of degradation and future perdition.* His choice is still further limited : 
she must not be descended from his own ancestors within the sixth deegree, nor 
from the same primitive stock as his father ; she roust not be of a family wjiicU 
has omitted prescribed acts of religion, or has produced no male children, or 
in which the Vkda has not been read, or which are subject to certain specified 
disorders, or have “ thick hair on the body.” The disqualifying properties of 
women are enumerated, in which are included reddish hair, inflamed eyes, 
immoderate talkativeness ; she must not have the name of a constellation, or 
a tree, or a river, or a barbarous nation, or a mountain, or a winged creature, 
^or a snake, or a slave, or any name raising an image of terror. The unex« 
ceptionable individual is described as “ a girl whose form has no defect ; who 
has an agreeable name ; who walks like a phenicopteros, or like a young ele- 
phant ; whose hair and teeth are moderate respectively in quantity and size 
(or, as some copies read, of delicate lips, hair, and teeth) ; whose body hna 
exquisite softness.” In second marriages among the twice-born Classes, 
women out of the class of the husband may be selected in their order : a 
S6dra only must be the wife of a Sudra. ** A Brahmen, if he take a S6dra to 
his bed, sinks to the regions of torment for the crime of him who drinks the 
moisture of a S6dru’s lips, who ia tainted by her breath, the law declares 
no expiation.” With equal care the Jewish law restrained the marriage of 
the Levite, who was prohibited from taking other than ” a virgin of his own 
people to wife.”f 

Then follows an account of the eight forms of the nuptial ceremony, with 
the good and bad properti# of each. Of these eight forms, the four named 
Brahm^, Daiva, *Arsha, and Prajapat 3 ’a, only are blameless; the other four, 
namely, *Asura, Gandharva, Raeshasa, and Paishcha, are base : the four first 
redeem ancestors and descendants from sin, and yield a virtuous progeny ; the 
four last produce sons acting cruelly, speaking falsely, abhorring the VSda.Bud 
its duties. The ceremony of joining hands takes place only when the parties 
are of the same class : a Cshatriya marrying a Brahmen, holds an arrow in her 
hand (an arrow-mark is a distinctive symbol used in all official documents 
amongst the Rajpfit tribes); a Vaisya who marries either a Brdhmen or a 
Cshatriya, holds a whip ; J a S6drtl who marries either of the three superior 
tribes holds the skirt of a mantle. There appears some inconsistency (as Pro- 
fessor Haughton remarks }) in this allusion to a S6dr^ marrying a Brahmen, 
when the prohibition is elsewhere so strong against such a connexion. The 
text here is understood clearly to denote marriage with a Brhhmen by the 
expression " highest marriages.” 

The text adds the following solemn injunction respecting venal marriages ; 

“ Let 

• The d^n^tiqn of the higher classes by Intermarriage with the lower is luhfect to practical modi- 
sfLev.xxl. 

t interpret the word pmtdda. a goad used to compel oxen. 

5 In his exoeUent ediUonof the Udnava-Dherma Sdtira, vol. U. p. 43r. * 



“ ii^t no fnther^ who knows the law, receive a gratuity,^ hpwever smally ,^r 
g)ying bis daughter m marriage j since .^e who> through avarice, takes 
a gratuity for that purpose, is a seller of his offspring. Some say that the bull 
and the cow given in the nuptial ceremony of the Rlshis (the form ’Arsha^*), 
ate a Wbe to the father; but this is untrue : a bribe, wb^her large or small, 
is an actual sale of the daughter.” ^ > 

As the Hindus are reproached, justly in some respect^ with a desire to de- 
preciate the female sex, we insert some passages from this part of the present 
chapter, which have at least some redeeming merits : 

** Married women must be honoured and adorned by their fathers and 
brethren, by their husbands, and by the brethren of their husbands, if tl^ 
seek abundant prosperity. Where females are honoured, there the- deities 
are pleased ; but where they are dishonoured, there all religious acts become 
fruitless. Where female relations are made miserable, the fisroily of him who 
makes them so very soon wholly perishes; but where they are not unhappy, the 
family always increases. On whatever houses the women of a family, not 
being duly honoured, pronounce an imprecation, those houses, with all that 
belong to them, utterly perish, as if destroyed by a sacrifice for the death of an 
enemy. In whatever family the husband is contented with his wife, and the 
wife with her husband, in that house will fortune be assuredly permanent.” 

Here ends that part of the chapter specifically referring to marriage ; and 
there ia a transition to the causes by wliich “ great families are sunk to a low 
estate one is irreverence towards a Brahmen another, “ attendance on 
a king.” 

The code, in the next place, treats of unintentional ski committed by the 
** housekeeper,” in the unconscious slaughter of animals, for which expiations 
are appointed, like the sin-offering of ignorance ” amongst the Israelites.f 
A housekeeper, it is said by Brigu, has five places of slaughter, i, e. where 
small living creatures may be slain ; his kitchen-hearth, his grindstone, his 
broom, his pestle and mortar, and his watcr-pot, by using which he incurs 
sin ; fo expiate it the five great sacraments were appointed ; tliese are the 
sacrament of the Veda, or teaching and studying the Scripture ; that of the 
manes, or offering cakes and water ; that of the deities, or an oblation to fire ; 
that of spirits, or giving food to living creatures ; and that of men, or enter- 
taming guests. “ Whoever cherishes not five orders of beings, namely, the 
deities, those who demand hospitality, those whom he ought by law to maintain, 
hts departed forefathers and himself ; that maa lives- not, even though be 
breathe.” 

There follows a very curious demonatratioa of the superiority of the 
housekeeper,” t. e. the married Brahmen : his oblation ta the dekiea of 
clarified butter cast into the fiame ascends to the sun; from the sun falls raia; 
from rain comes vegetable food; and from food animals: as all creatures 
subsist by receiving support from air, thus all orders of men exist by receiving 
support from housekeepers ; and since men of the three other orders are each, 
day nourished by them with divine learning and food, a housekeeper is there* 
fore of the most eminent order. • Mr. Haughton remarks, with referesce to 
the concluding part of the colon in the beginning of this, passage, that, it coa* 
veys the exact germ of tlie doctrine which has beea so ably handled of late 
by an eminent writer, namely, the dependence of population upon sustenancGr 

The 

* " When the father gives his daughter away, after having received from the bridegroom one pair of 
kJnc, or two pairs, for uses prescribed by law, that marriage b called 'Anha." 
t Lev. iv. 
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»re then enumeinwa, An oh^M Sr gift is to W dkttA to ^ ^t^ 
ereatures,” by throwing dresaea Hce near the door to the wind® (or go^ 
thereon ; in weter to the water gods, and on the pOstlc and mortar to the |odi 
[)f large trees, ** To ttll the gods assemble, let him throw up his oblatiOn in M 
wen air 5 by day, to the spirits who walk in light ; and hy night, to tboM Who 
ivalk In darkness : in the bufldirtg on his house-top let him cast hb oblation for 
the welfare of ajl creaturfej and what remains let him give to the Pilrlfs with 
bis face towards the south. The share of dogs, of outcasts, of dog-feeders^ 
af sinftil men punished with elephantiasis or consumption, of crows arid of 
reptiles, let him drop on the ground by little and little. A Brahmen, who 
thus each day shall honour all beings, will go to the highest region in a straight 
path, in an irradiated form.” 

Then follow exalted eulogiums on the duty of hospitality towards a Brah- 
men guest or mendicant, and denunciations against those who fail therein^ 
The same degree of hospitality is not to be extended to other classes, A 
Cshatriya, Vaisya, or S 6 dra, is not a guest in the house of a Brahmen; any 
more than the latter’s kinsmen, friends or preceptor : a Cshatriya coming td 
the house in the form of a guest, may have food prepared for him after tho 
Brahmens have eaten. Vaisyas and even S 6 dras are to have food given them 
by the housekeeper, “ shewing marks of benevolence at the same time with hfs 
Jomestics.” Other persons, such as brides, damsels, the sick, and pr^nani 
women, may have food even before the guests.’*^ **The idiot, who first eats 
bis own mess, without having presented food to the persons just enumerated, 
knows not, while he crams, that he will himself be food after death fbr 
bandogs and vultures.” 

The next directions, which are given at great length, relate to theperforroanOe 
of the important rite called the (monthly) SraddhUy regarded with such \miera- 
tion by the Hindus. It is dedicated either to the gods or to the Pitrls (de- 
parted spirits of ancestors), and it is to be performed on the dark day of each 
moon. After the conclusion of the daily sacrament of the Pitrls (consisting 
of oiferings of boiled rice, milk, roots, fruit, &c.), the fire being still blazing, 
this solemn rite is to be performed “ with extreme care, and with flesH meat ifr 
the best condition.” It is termed pindinwah&rtfa^ that is, anw&h&rya, ** eated) 
after,” pinda, “ ball of rice.” On these occasions Brdhmens are to be t6* 
(^erentially entertained in moderate numbers; a large company is forbidden t 

the Sraddha of the gods, two Brdhmens; at that of the father, paterbal 
grandfather, and great grandfather, three. This act of honour to d<B;$ 8 rt 6 d‘ 
ancestral spirits, it is said, rewards a man engaged ih such obsequies WhJk 
continual fruit» Very exact instructions follow as to the person’s araongkt whom 
the food at these holy rites is to be distributed. The partaker mUst be ^ moBt^ 
reverend Brahmen, of eminent learning,, perfectly con^liant with the fida, df 
good family, and neither friend (unless in unavoidable cases) nor foe of tWe 
Entertainer. ** As many mouthfuls as an unlearned man shall swallow rit an‘ 
oblation to the gods and to ancestors, so many iron balls {red-hot, says the 
comment) and spears^ must the giver of the Srkddha swdlow in the next: 
world.” On the ^ther hand,, by entertaining one learned man at the oldation,! 
the entertainer gaitit exalted fruit ; the gift renders the giver and receiver 
partakers thereof in. this world and the next, and the ancestors ate sattsfied'^ 

eveir 

The oopiet of the code diffinr greatly in thU panage * some Include boys and girls, others all women 
teiding in their father's house. 
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^en to tho #Uth degree. Some subsidiary rules are subjoined for theguidance 
of persona ki the performance of the Srdddha where no Brahmen learned in 
the scripture can be procured. The individuals who are to be rigorously 
excluded in such cases are described with scrupulous and whimsical exactitude : 
the catalogue includes usurers^ men with whitlows on the finger, or with black- 
yellow teeth, a phthidcal man, a feeder of cattle, a younger brother married 
before the elder, an elder not married before the younger, a man who subsists 
by the wealth of many relations, a dancer, the husband of aSfidr^ a man 
who hns lost one eye, a rude speaker, a forsaker without just Ctiuse of his 
mother, an eater of food offered by the son of ah adulteress, a seller of the 
moon-plant {Atclepias acida\ a navigator of the ocean, a poetical encomiast, 
an oilman, a seller of liquids, a maker of bows and arrows, a father instructed 
in the Veda by his own son, a common informer, a tamer of beasts, an as- 
trologer, a builder of houses for gain, a club-footed man, a remover of dead 
bodies, a planter of trees, &c. &c. Some of the causes of interdiction from 
this oblation strongly resemble those which disqualified a priest amongst the 
Israelites from “ approaching to offer food to his God.”^» 

A long detail succeeds of the retribution prepared in the next life for those 
who give food at a Sraddha to inadmissible persons. Food given to a seller 
of the moon-plant becomes ordure in another world ,• to a physician purulent 
blood; to an image-worshipper (which is remarkable) it is thrown away; to 
an usurer it is infamous : in short, food given to base inadmissible men are 
pronounced to be ** no more than animal oil, blood, flesh, skin, and bones.’* 

A company assembled at a Sraddha may be purified, when defiled by inad- 
missible persons, by Brahmens, the chief of their class, Jearned in all the 
Vedas end all the Angas ; by a student who has given a thousand cows for 
pious uses ; or by any Brahmen one hundred years old. 

A Brdhmen invited to a Sraddha must be abstemious; he must never break 
his appointment if he has been duly invited, on pain of becoming a hog in his 
next birth. " Departed ancestors, no doubt, are attendant on such invited 
Brahmens, hovering round them like pure spirits, and sitting by them when 
they are seated. The Pitrls, or great progenitors, are free from wrath, intent 
on purity, ever excmpt'from sensual passions, endued with exalted qualities : 
they are primeval divinities who have laid arms aside.” It is further declared 
that an oblation by Brahmens to their ancestors transcends an oblation to the 
deities, because (it is added) that to the deities is considered but as the opening 
and completion of that to ancestors. The Sraddha must begin and end with 
an oftbring to the gods ; he who begins and ends the rite with an oblation to 
the Pitrls perishes quickly with his progeny. 

The place of the Sraddha is to be carefully selected by the Brahmen, and 
purified by being smeared with cow-dung ; it should be in a sequestered spot, 
with a declivity towards the south. “ The divine manes are always pleased 
with an oblatipn in empty glades, naturally clean, on the banks of rivers and 
in solitary spots.” The Brahmen guests, after ablutions, are to' be placed on 
Beats purified with cusa-grass; the party then collectively pour the oblation on 
^e holy fire. If there be no consecrated fire, the ablution may be dropped 
into the hand of a Brdhmen, “ since, what fire is, even such is a Brahmen.” 
After certain other specified rites, balls of rice are to be offered (the minister’s 
face being turned to the south) to his ancestors ; if his father be alive, the 
Srdddba is offered to the ancestors in three higher degrees. Various other 

details 
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details of tlf« ceremony are ndtled^ io wMcti fttcat nicety Ik obser^ ittt'd 
enjoined i thus the minister must bring a vessel full of ricO ' with both h^ds^ 
nnd place it before the Br41)men guests; if*^hc rice when taken' lip be ndi 
supported with both hands, the malevolent Asuras quickly rdnd it in pieces', 
i He must not drop a tear, or be angry, or say what is faltie, or touch the 
eatables with his foot, or even shake the dishes during the ceremony : ** a tear 
sends the messes to restless ghoSts; anger, to foes ; falsehood, to dogs; con* 
tact with the foot, to demons; agitation, to sinners.'* Cleanliness, freedom 
from wrath, and want of precipitate haste, are the three things held pure at these 
obsequies. Great attention is required to be paid to the Brkhmeh guests, who, 
on their part, are enjoined to the observance of sundry mihutim,^which exhibit 
a ridiculous fondness for these trifles: they must eat with* the head un- 
covered, and not be seen eating by a Chandala (the offspring of a Sfldrd and 
a Br^hmeni), a town-boar, a cock, a dog, a man with one eye, &c. ** That 
fool who, having eaten of the Sraddha, gives the residue of it to a man of the 
servile class, falls headlong down to the hell named Calasutra," The remains 
may be devoured by a cow, a priest, a kid, or the fire, or it may be cast into' 
\i«ter. 

After the Sraddha is ended, and the Brahmens are dismissed, the performed" 
of the rite, looking towards the south, is to ask blessings of the Pitrls as 
follows “ May generous givers abound in our house ! may the scriptures be 
studied and progeny increase in it 1 may faith never depart from us 1 and may 
we have much to bestow on the needy I” 

The text then declares the sort of oblations which are capable of satisfying 
the manes of ancestors, and for how long a period the satisfaction arising from 
each continues. The potherb calasaca, the fish mahasalca (shrimp or prawn), 
the flesh of a rhinoceros, or of an iron-coloured kid, honey, and such grains as 
ore eaten by hermits, and also any pure food mixed with honey oflbred on 
the thirteenth day of the moon, in the season of rain, and under the lunar 
asterism Magha, satisfies them for ever. The fortunate days for the sacred 
obsequies are the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth of the dark half of 
the month. Obsequies must not be performed by night (since the night is 
infested by demons), nor while the sun is rising, nor when it has just risen. 

These are but a very few of the multifarious rules (which continue to the 
end of this chapter) respecting this rite, which is so highly regarded by the 
Hindus, that it influences in no slight degree their habits, manners, and modes 
of thinking. Such importance is attached to the performance of it, that in 
this very chapter a person is interdicted from marrying a woman who has no 
brother, lest her father should adopt her first son to perform his obsequies; 
»nd this necessity is recognized, in a subsequent chapter, as one of the reasons 
which authorize adoption. The desire of avoiding acts which are supposed to 
entail a disqualification for the performance of the Sr^dha operates in many 
jvays, sometimes very beneficially, upon the mind of a Hindu. Mbreover, ac- 
bording to the Daya Bhaga,* “ the right of succession to property is founded 
Dn competence for offering oblations at obsequies,” 

A very remarkable analogy between the Hindu and the Chinese super-- 
(thions, in this respect, cannot but strike every reader, however slenderly 
u:qumnted with the latter. It is well known that rites of worship to ancestors 
institute a very important feature in the system of religious policy of the 
Chineie. Heaven, earth, and ancestors arc the three great objects of their 
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to lonle of the details of AeSr weertnij rites titer wto a 
sinittlwr correspondence with the observEnces inculcated in tho code of Menu : 
for example, those who perform the rites to the deceased look towards the 
south, as the Brahmen who performs the Srhddha is directed to do^ A 
Chinese author, in assigning a reason for the worship of ancestors, observes, 
that in sacrificing to the manes of the dead, it cannot be certainly known 
whether they be present at the rite, or partake of the offerings, or not | but 
whether the souls of the dead be present or absent, whether they part^e or 
not of the sacrifice offered to them, still the sage legislators of old considered 
that the performance of the rite nourished a sense of reverence towards 
dead, and thereby cherished filial piety towards living parents. 

(To be continued,) 


TRADE WITH CHINA. 

The following particulars respecting the trade-regulations of Canton ate 
furnished by a native Chinese, translated from the original language (with 
occasional addenda) by Dr. Morrison, and printed in the Chinese Chronicle of 
Malacca, May 22. 

When an European ship casts anchor at Cabreta Point, off Macao, a boat 
should be sent on shore, and the person sent in it should go to the tavern and 
make inquiry for a pilot. The pilot being found, he should tell him from what 
country the ship comes; the name of the ship;* the name of the captaih; 
what cargo she has brought to Canton to barter ; and then direct him to 
apply immediately to the KwSn-min-foo for a permit to pilot the ship to 
Whampoa. The next day, when the permit is issued, the pilot can take the 
ship to Whampoa. 

If the ship comes in during a storm of wind and rain, she must run up to 
Chumpee, and anchor there to prevent accidents. 

If any Chinese go along-side, they must either produce letters, or have 
people with them who are known to those on Iward, before they are allowed 
to come in the ship : this is a necessary precaution against pirates. 

Exclusive of the English Company’s woollens, no goods should be reported 
that are chargeable with a heavy duty : such as foreign ginseng, palampoes, or 
pSece-goods. 

If a ship has ne cargo on board, but only specie, she must report that she 
has foreign liquors or wines ; for the Chinese laws do not allow any ship 
without cargo to enter the port ; but foreign wines, whether a small or a Ihrge 
quantity, is accounted cargo. 

When the ship arrives at Whampoa, there is sent from the governor’s office 
an attendant officer, and from the hoppo’s a runner, who w^ in boat# on 
each wde the ship to prevent smuggling, and all sorts of base proceedings, 
The linguist gives to them daily, for provisions, the sura of eight mace four 
candareens. ... 

When the pilot reports the ship on her coming in, he has given him for hia 
trouble sixty dollars f and when she goes out, he has given him for his trouble 
sixty dollairs. 

vThe 

• The Chincee custom-house never takes the name of the ship, hut calls It by the name of tl» 
captain. 
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The pilots* names -are registered at the Kw&n-min-foo*s officei where they 
pay, for a license to act, the sum of 600 dollars.* 

Every ship at Whampoa, that employs a comprador, is expected to reward 
their toils by a gift of 200 dollars. If .there be bought by the ship, from the 
comprador, things which amount only to three or four hundred dollars, then 
the reward for their toils is expected to be 400 dollars ; but if the amount of 
things bought exceed 1,000 dollars, then no additional reward is expected. 
The reason of the above-named rewards being required is, that the oustom-r 
houses extort from each comprador upwards of 600 dollars. 

When persons belonging to any foreign ship come to Canton, and lodge at 
the tavern instead of taking a factory, of their own, the rule is, that they 
shall give 100 dollars to the linguist to pay the custom-house fees required for 
the house comprador. If the parties take a factory they must employ a com- 
prador, and assist him with a gift of 100 dollars, for the custom-house people 
extort, as fees, upwards of 140 dollars. 

Every ship that comes to Canton must select a security merchant, and 
settle with him the business to be transacted. Besides such commercial trans- 
actions, people deal as they please with the outside shopmen (but such 
dealings, except to a very small amount, are illegal.) 

“ Smuggling prohibited commodities, even when the commodities are 
innocent, cannot be defended ; if the commodities are not only innocent, but 
useful, human laws do not much affect the consciences of men ) however, if 
the commodity introduced be pernicious to the morals of the country that 
forbids the commodity, it is not easy to see what excuse any moralist, either 
pagan or Christian, can set up for such a traffic. 

“ But, without pleading for an indefensible cause, such as Chri.stians smuggling 
opium into pagan China, it may be questioned whether the rights of the port, 
which usage has established, should be carelessly abandoned. If the Chinese 
l)lead usage for the maintenance of old grievances, should the Europeans not 
plead usage for the maintenance of old rights? People who will not give the 
benefit of national law, cannot justly claim a right to the same practice as those 
who throw their court, s, and tlicir laws, and their lawyers, open to be employed 
by any or every body. When China shall give wh,at European nations give to 
each other, then may she exact what they exact of each other,” 

Every ship that comes to Canton is required to select a linguist, or govern- 
ment interpreter, who procures the permits to deliver and to take in cargo; 
and who tran.sacts all the custom-house business, and keeps an account of the 
amount of duties. 


Every ship, before she is allow'cd to deliver cargo, is required to give a 
written declaration or bond in duplicate, solemnly affirming that she has 
brought no o[)ium. One copy of the bond is delivered to the governor, and 
one to the hopjio, and a wealthy hong merchant is required to add his bond 
as a surety for the foreigner. (The penalty is confiscation of half the pro* 
perty of the ship and expulsion from the port ; and the form prescribed by the 
Chinese requires the foreigners to say, beforehand, that they heartily aci 
fpiiesce in this law and penalty.) It was originated in the eleventh month 
3f 1821. 

The English Company alone are not required to have the bond and sureti- 
diip ol a wealthy merchant. (Nor do they give any bond or written obliga- 
tion I 

5>hLTn riTfo license sometimes knows nothing about .ships or the river : he employs 
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tion ; for they could not acquiesce in the justice of the penalty in the tin- 
ticipated case of a slight violation of the law by persons onboard unauthorized 
by them.) The governor Yuen, who framed the law, at first insisted on the 
English giving the bonds ; but after a protracted non-compliance he withdrew 
his demand. 

When any ship intends to deliver goods it is required to inform the linguist 
that he may obtain a permit j and the next day, a permit being issued, the 
lighters, or chop-boats, can proceed to Whampoa. On the third day the said 
boat arrives at Whampoa, and the ship delivers her cargo ; on the fourth day 
the boat arrives at Canton, and the linguist requests that the goods be exa- 
mined. The hoppo deputes one servant, one writer, and a police-runner. 
The hong merchant sends a court-going man (a man who attends at govern- 
ment offices on behalf of his master: this man commonly wears a gilt knob on 
the top of his cap). The linguist sends a man to look after the accounts, and 
a man to interpret. The hoppo sends also a man to remain in the lighter-boat 
from Whampoa to Canton. 

Any ship desirous of sending down cargo must tell the linguist what goods 
are to go from such a hong, or such a shop, and he will procure a permit. 
The next day, when a permit is issued, the hoppo sends a domestic, a writer, 
and a police-runner j the hong sends a court-going man, and the linguist an 
accountant and an interpreter to attend at the examination of the goods. 
Besides which the hoppo sends a man to go in the lighter and watch the goods 
till they reach the ship. 

Whatever commodities arc imported, exclusively of those received by the 
security merchant, the rest may be delivered to any hong or shop,* and the 
price received accordingly. The security merchant cannot grasp and twist the 
affair as he pleases ; but the amount of goods must be stated clearly to the 
linguist. Some duties are required from the buyer and some from the seller ; 
but the accounts of all import duties from the Chinese are to be given in, for 
the current year, on the twenty-fifth day of the ninth moon, when the custom- 
house accounts close : the business of the twenty-sixth day goes into the ac- 
counts of the next year. The monies due for the preceding year commence 
being paid in the first moon, and must all be paid during the fifth moon. 

If a shopman receives import cargo, he tells the linguist, and intimates which 
hong merchant is to pay the duties to government ; a list is preserved, and 
the seller still actually pays the duties. This is done in consequence of its 
being illegal for any person to pay the duties but hong merchants. 

The export must be paid into the custom-house whenever a third and an 
eighth day occurs, viz. on the 3d, 8th, 13th, 18th, 23d, and 28th, being an in- 
terval of five days between each. 

Exclusive of the business transacted with the security merchant of any 
particular ship, the supercargoes or captains may deal with any other hong or 
shop, and the parties agree, when they fix the price, who is to pay the duty ; 
but the right to ship off the shopmen’s export goods is annually granted at the 
custom-house to that hong merchant who will give the highest fee for this 
privilege. If any other hong merchant be detected shipping off goods for 
shopmen, under colour of their being his own, he is fined a hundrecUfold more 
than the amount of the duties on the goods in question. The accounts of the 
export and import duties of any ship are kept and collected by the linguist of 
the ship, and if there be a deficit he must make it up himself. 


• The shop is not legal; but usage winks at it. 


The 
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The hong merchants are required to consider the duties to be paid to 
government as the most important part of their affairs. If any merchant 
cannot pay at the proper period, his hong and house, and all his property, are 
1 seized by government and sold to pay the duties : should all that he pos- 
' sesses be inadequate to pay the amount, he is sent from prison into banishment 
at Ele, in Western Tartary, and the body of hong merchants commanded to 

pay in his stead. , r • 

The next most important concern to a hong merchant is debts to foreigners. 
An application to government by a foreigner for sums due by a hong merchant 
causes an immediate stoppage of the hong, the imprisonment of the hong mer- 
chant, the seizure of all his property by government to pay the debt, and if 
his property be inadequate to do so he is transported to Ele, and the hong 
merchants commanded to pay for him by annual instalments. 

This transportation to Tartary the Chinese in Canton call going to the 
“ cold country,” which they do not usually consider a pleasant trip. The 
period of transportation is generally limited to a few years. 

The Chinese government has repeatedly declared that the co-hong shall not 
be answerable, in case of any bankrupt merchant, for more than 100,000 
taels, although failures sometimes occur to the amount of 1,000,000. 

When a foreign ship is about to sail, a petition must be delivered to tlic 
linguist that he may procure a port clearance, commonly called the grand 
chop, and the security merchant must pay the fee called measurement before 
tlic port clearance is granted. Tliis was a new regulation of the custom-house 
in the second year of the present reign, made in consequence of the poor 
hong merchants letting these fees run up to a large amount without paying 
them, and not being considered in the light of duties, the custom-house had 
no mcims of enforcing payment. 

Jiarge ships, which have taken on board about six thousand peculs of cargo, 
and wish, on account of the water not being deep enough at Whampoa, to 
remove down to the second bar, must apply to the linguist some days before 
for a permit and a pilot. 

Each month, on the third and eighth days, formgners arc allowed to apply 
for a merchant’s boat and linguist’s permit to go to the Ta-tc gardens and 
to Honan for exercise. This limitation was introduced a few years ago by the 
late senior hong merchant : formerly people went to these places on any day 
without any permit. The Honan permit is not insisted on. 

A foreign merchant who wishes to petition government may give his petition 
to the security merchant, or the linguist, to present it for him: the next 
method is to go himself to the city gate to present it. Those petitions which 
concern thchoppo maybe presented at the governor’s ; those concerning local 
officers may be presented at the city gate called Yaoii-lang. Persons are 
generally required to wait at the gate several hours before they can get their 
petition received. 

When' a ship is to be measured, the hoppo gives orders to the linguists to 
make the necessary preparations, if he go himself, which he docs once a year, 
and goes on board one of the Company’s ships ; when the hoppo does not go 
himself, an officer is sent to represent him. To each ship is given a bullock, a 
hundred catties of flour, and two jars of spirits. These were at first given in 
the name of the emperor; subsequently the local government would not give 
them, but directed the linguists and compradors to give them. 

The hoppo’s salary is 2,000 taels a year, with an additional allowance of 
800 ; but he has, for every share that a hong merchant gets of the English 

Company’s 
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Company’s business, a clandestine fee of 10,000 taels; and what he gets in 
clandcstitie fees on exports and imports is beyond calculation^ 

The hoppo and people about his custom-house receive from a new hong 
merchant in clandestine fees, i. e. fees disowned by the supreme government, 
the sum of 100,000 dollars; and when a hong merchant dies, and is succeeded 
by his son, he has to pay, in clandestine fees, 30,000 dollars or more, and 
must have all the other hong merchants become his securities before he gets 
leave to act. 

When a hong merchant’s son is rich, and does not wish to be a hong mer- 
chant, he must employ bribes, and get the governor of the province and the 
hoppo to write to court, and make some pretence that the person is not, and 
there are no grandchilden or other kindred to succeed. When the emperor 
and the courts at Peking give their consent, the person in question may retire 
from business : money is also on these occasions employed at court. In a 
late instance a large bribe was given by a hong merchant, and he was allowed 
to retire for a few years; but on a representation being made by a subsequent 
local governor he was ordered to return to the duties of merchant, and cen- 
sured for having formerly retired under fraudulent pretexts. 

At the licensing of a new linguist the hoppo and other officers obtain, in 
clandestine fees, the sum of 10,000 dollars, and all the hong merchants must 
become sureties for him. If the father dies, and his son succeeds to be a 
linguist, the clandestine fees amount to 30,000 dollars. If a linguist becomes 
rich and wants to retire, be must use the same sort of means as have been 
described in a similar case concerning a hong merchant. 

The bead clerk or secretary at the boppo’s office is culled king-ching; the 
writers are called tan-shoo: of these there are upwards of 200. Every year, 
during the seventh moon, they diaw lots who shall be deputed to the several 
custom-houses tliroughout the province, of which there are more than seventy. 
Those who remain act as tide-waiters, and examine the goods daily brought up 
to or sent down from Canton. 

The head clerk, or king-ching, is removed every five years, and another selected 
from one ot the cleverest ot the clerks, Tiic lioppo often refuses to see the 
hong merchants, and does all his business through the meiliiim of the king- 
ching. The [)oorer hong merchants arc insulted by him when they are slow 
in satisfying demands for fees, S:c. 

To get the appointment ol writer at the ho[)po’s, be requires a fee of up- 
wards of 1,000 dollars; and when the father dies, if his .son succeed, be must 
pay a fee of 300 or 400. There arc three men in the accountant’s office, and 
five persons in the office of records, each of whom has to pay a fee of ^200 or 
300 dollars. 

There is attached to the hoppo’.s a sort of custom-house police, consisting 
of seven hcad-runncrs, who keep watch night and day. It reipiires 7,000 or 
8,000 dollar.*? to get this appointment ; and if a son succeed his father, a fee 
of about 2,000 must be paid. 

Under each hcad-rnnner there arc about thirty assistants; and annually these 
200 draw lots to a.scertain who shall be sent to the outer custom-houses, who 
shall go to watch alongside the ships, and be what is at Whampoa called 
hoppo-racn, and who shall attend daily at the shipping of or receiving goods at 
the hongs. If a son succeed a father here he has to pay a fee of thirty dollars. 

The number of servants and attendants at the boppo’s is uncertain ; it 
varies according to the number of persons recommended by the various official 
men in Canton who have dependents to be provided for. The most responsi- 
ble 
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ble servants are called tang-sheong, there are four of those to receive the 
duties : next come personal confidants, of whom there are four, called tsin- 
Bun; thes^ go round and inspect the several custom-houses. The rest of the 
servants are merely personal and domestic, and are clmnged when their master 
k.jves. Tlic other persons described as attached to the office serve from 
generation to generation. 

All the reoplc belonging to the hoppo’s office depend for a subsistence on 
.clandestine fees levied on the trade. There is also a military officer, of the 
rSixth degrt D of rank, appointed by the Tartar general to reside at the principal 
custom-hc ise, who also derives his support from clandestine fees. There is 
likewise a » inferior officer stationed at the hoppo’s treasury. 

For ev'.ry English Company’s ship that a linguist gets he has to give to the 
<:ustom~houses seventy taels, which is paid by the ship. Every English 
Company’s captain gives to his linguist 100 or 200 dollars to reward his toils. 
The English country ships give the linguist, for the purpose of distributing the 
re(juircd fees amongst the custom-house people, and also for their own services, 
173 ^ dollars. The American ships give the linguist they employ 21 G dollars 
for the same purpose. Every foreign ship that employs one native boat a day 
pays the linguist 23 dollars; if fron) two to six boats be employed, IG dollars 
each is paid. This money is to be defrayed, the permit fee, the custom-house 
[)eople who examine cargo, the coolies, &c. 

In lisl8 the chief of the English factory, on account of the severe labour 
of the roolics, made the allowance for each boat to be sixteen taels five mace. 
Boats that go down to the second bar get fifty taels each : the country shij)S 
that use only one boat a day pay twenty-one and a half dollars. If they em- 
ploy from two to six boats the) pay for each fifteen dollars, one mace, eight 
candarcens. 

The oxj)cnscs attending export goods are defrayed by the seller, not by the 
1 ) 11 } cr. 

WJien the ships bring treasure up to Canton and employ their own boats, 
tlirce dollars for each boat is given to the linguist to defray expenses. If chop- 
boats are used, they arc paid the .same as cargo bouts. 

When it is de.dred to export treasure, the hong merchant and linguist must 
make an estimate of the value of the import and export cargoes, and then 
government allows the difierence to be shipped off'. 

JMeasurement of S/nps by the Ctistom-1 louse. — First class of ships, whose 
measurement makes IfiG square cubits, pays for each cubit seven taels, four 
niacc, eight candarcen.s, and eight ca.sh. 

Second class, whose measurement makes 122 cubits five diintos, pays for 
each cubit six taels, eight macc, and four candarcens. 

[ Third class, includes all vessels below the second class ; these pay for each 
cubit of their measurement four taels. 

The present given by a ship on entering the port is 1,050 taels : the same 
sum is required from all the different sized ships. This heavy charge was 
iorigmally a voluntary offering or bribe given by European ships, French, Eng- 
lish, and others that frequented Canton ; but it has long become a constant 
demand. 

^ Of import cargo, each chop-boat should, according to rule, contain, of 
1 woollens and long ells, 140 bales; tin, 500 bars; lead, GOO pigs; Bombay 
Icotton, 55 bale.s; Bengal cotton, 80 bales; of bctcl-nut, pepper, &c. the 
^amount to be taken in a chop-boat is 300 pecula. 


Of 
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Of export goods a chop-boat should take of tea 600 chests; of other sorts 
of goods 600 peculs. If more than this, the hong merchant gives to the 
chop-boat, for each additional pecul, six dollars and a half. ^ 

In calculating the duties on export goods, 90 catties are considered 100. 
The import woollens, long-ells, and camlets, are measured without any de- 
duction ; single articles are numbered. 

Each ship is allowed to export of silk eighty-eight peculs ; the duty on 
each pecul is ten dollars and a half. Those ships that want more, avail them- 
selves of the names of ships which have exported none ; and the custom- 
house connives at this on receiving, as duty, fourteen dollars and a half. 

If after entering the port any persons tranship goods, it is considered that 
the one ship sold them to the other^and in that casepay the same duty as if 
the goods were brought up to Canton, Provisions are not included in this 
regulation. 

Ships’ boats are not allowed to carry up or down any thing chargeable with 
duty. 4 • , 

Gold, silver, copper, and iron, are prohibited to be exported ; a few 
culinary utensils arc the only exception. 

The whole amount of tutenague that is allowed to be exported by foreign 
ships, including the Portuguese at Macao, is 100,000 catties. 

If more cargo be sent to a ship than she can take on board, and she wishes 
it to be shipped on board another, it must be done within tlirec days after 
announcing the goods at the custom-house, and a hong merchant must state 
it to government, and if granted, a hong merchant and linguist arc ordered to 
go to Whampoa and take an account of such goods, which, with the expense 
of boats, runners, &c. at Whampoa, costs forty or fifty dollars. 

The hong merchants have a liall, which they call a kmg-so (known to 
Europeans by the name consoo). On import and export goods they levy a tax 
which they call hong-yun. The original intention of this fund was to meet 
the exigencies of |)aying for bankruj)t merchants, duties, and forcing debts, 
and for their public contributions to the army, which is called kawn-siiy; 
contributions for the repair of the Yellow River’s banks, called ho-kung; and 
for tribute annually sent to the emperor, called kung-kwei. 

It is impossible to contemplate such a system as this, so corrupt and 
vexatious in its details and ramifications, without a strong conviction of the 
impracticability, during its continuance, of carrying on a private trade between 
this country and China. The heavy imposts herein described, and the tiresome 
routine of regulations which are provided by tlie Chinese functionaries as ex- 
pedients to justify their exorbitant demands, are fetters upon commerce which 
would not be endured by private traders ; and as all intercourse with the 
principal officer, or viceroy, is expressly forbidden since the irruption of the 
merchants into Canton, beyond the boundary gate, all representations of 
abuses (unless the memorial jmoceed from the Company’s establishment, which 
enjoys a considerable degree of influence at Canton,) must be entrusted to 
those who arc guilty of or interested in the continuance of the abuses com* 
plained of. 
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December 1, 1827.— A general meeting was held this day at 2 o’clock; Sir 
exander Johnston, V.P., in the chair. 

Donations were presented from 

Dr. J. J. Schmidt of St. Petersburgh, his JVirdigung u Abfcrlignng der Klujmlhschen 
'enaunlen Seleucfitung and IViderligung schicr Volker Mittd Asiens. 

M. J. Klaproth, Meprises sing^dieres de quelques Sinologues. 

The Medico- Botanical Society of London, copy of an Oration delivered before that 
ciety by the Director, J. Frost, Esq. 

Major J. Smith, three small images of Buddy, from the groat temple at Rangoon ; 
“se images are made of hammered, flat, silver leaf, and very rudely executed. 

W. Watts Wilson, Esq. (through Thos. Cockburn, Esq.), a Burmese religious MS. 
palm leaves. 

IJeut. Col. W. Farquhar, thpie shields, used by the Dayaks in the interionof the 
iiul of Borneo ; one of them is round, the other two are oblong ; one of these latter 
:arvcd in various figures ; all three are curiously painted ; they are made of remark- 
ly liglit wood. Also two swords ; these swords are much broader at the point than at 
' hilt; the handles are neatly carved, and ornamented with tufts of hair. A. wooden 
,„itlc-axc or hatchet and a club, much resembling those in use among the South Sea 
ihnders. Five spears, one of which is brass-mounted j and four Malay spears mount- 
d in gold. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society : the Rev. 
laniard llanbury; the Rev. Thomas Musgravc, A.M., Lord Almoner’s Reader 
if Arabic at Cambridge ; and Major Sir Harry Verney, Bart., A. D. C. to his 
Sxccllcncy the Governor General of India. 

Mr. E. Upham then concluded his remarks upon the Burmese curiosities, 
ind thanks were returned to him for the same. 

Two proclamations, translated from the Peking Gazette by Mr. J. F. Davis, 
^f Canton, were next read : one of these documents contains a memorial 
i'om the viceroy of Fuli-ktien and Che-kcang provinces, praying for a tempo- 
ary suspension of the restrictive regulations on the coasting trade, in order 
hat the deficiency of grain, arising from the failure of the rice-harvest in 
•'uh-kcen province, may be supplied by importation from the province of ChS- 
:eaiig by sea. Upon this representation of the viceroy, the emperor directed 
hat the restrictions be relaxed accordingly, and the merchants be furnished 
^ith permits by the treasurer of Che-kcang province, for the purpose of 
ixporting grain to Fuh-kecn, coastwise, in order that the subsistence of the 
leoplc be immediately provided for ; and the viceroy is charged with the due 
Execution of the decree. 

‘ The second of these papers contains an address from the inspector-general 
|f Kcang-nan province, pointing out the ill cflTccts of the present mode of 
^nducling inquests in cases of homicide, and urging the necessity of a speedy 
pform. The details of the dilatory manner in which the magistrates prose- 
jute their inquiries in these cases are curious, and furnish a sample of the 
lefective state of the Chinese law in one of its most important branches. It 
eems that instead of the magistrates instituting an investigation at once, 
diich in such cases is of great importance, on account of the appearance of 
he wounds, when recent, furnishing a clue to the disposition or intention of 
he person who inflicted them, they appear to be always desirous of suppres- 
fng the inquiries; and if, in spite of their endeavours to induce the relations 

of 
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of the deceased to accept a pecuniary compromise, or to frighten them into 
silence, the relations persist in demanding an inquest, the magistrates then 
proceed to hold one, but at such a distance of time, that the appearance of 
the body is frequently entirely changed, and no inference can be drawn from 
it. All these evils might have been prevented by the holding of an early 
inquest; and the object of the inspector-general’s address is stated to be, to 
entreat the emperor to direct that this be done in all cases of homicide, and 
that all magistraffes who cause delays, or suppress the facts in these cases, be 
dismissed as warnings to others. 


December 15, ISSy.-— A general meeting was held this day at the usual 
hour; Col. Mark Wilks, V.P., in the chair. 

The following donations were presented: from Baron S. de Sacy, a copy of the third 
volume of his Chrestomathw Arabe. 

From M. Jules Klaproth, a copy of Gon\\moV% Easai stir les Hihoglyphes d' ITora- 
l^ollon. 

From W. Marsden, E^q., a copy of his History of Sumatra, Travels of Marco 
Polo, and Malayan Grammar and Dictionary, together with some East-India official 
papers. 

From G. G. Downes, Esq., a MS. collection of Tamul poems, written on palm 
leaves. 

From J. Frost, Esq., copy of his Essay on Croton Ti^lium. 

From P. P. 'Dioms, Esq., four small Chinese images in stone ; and a curioU.s Chi- 
nese lluddliic work, on one sheet, arranged in the form of a temple. 

From Lieut. Col, J, Tod, a map of India, from native authority, printed on cloth. 
This map comprehends the country from the glacieisof the Canges and Cashmere to 
Lanki (both of which are represented), and from the Indus to Calcutta. A Hindu 
rt'iigdi.-il. Two chaps, or staini)s, to maik the forehea<ls of the pilgrims at Dwarica; 
one of these stamps bears the combined tiiangles used for tbe followers of Siva; and 
the other the lotus, h)r the votaries of Crislma. A pair of diooris, or bracelets, made 
6f elepbattts’ teeth, as worn by the women of llajuarra, covering the arm ftom the 
elbow joint to tbe wrist, 

Aiidrcv/ Trevor, Esq. was elected a resident member, and Captain Anthony 
Troyer a non-resident member of the Society. 

A memoir of Malacca, by Lieut. Col. Win. Fartjuhar, late governor of that 
settlement, was then read. 

This memoir was prepared before the cc.s.sion of the settlement to the Dutch 
in 1818. Its object is to point out the great advantages to be derived from its 
retention, and its decided superiority over every other station in the vicinity 
for the purpose of commanding the navigation of the Straits. Independently 
of this consideration, however, Malacca possesses many local advantages 
which recommended it as a very desirable spot for a colony. Its climate is most 
agreeable and salubrious ; the soil is luxuriant, and watered with numerous 
fivers, and the face of the country is beautifully diversified. J'he thermometer 
ranges from 72° to 85*^ throughout the year; and the barometer shews only an 
annual variation of \ of an inch ; the maxiiiuun being the minimum 

20*83. The supplies afforded to shipping arc very abundant, and procurable 
at very reasonable rates. Some idea may he formed of the extent to which pro- 
visions can be obtained at Malacca from the fact, that during the rendezvous 
there of the expedition to Java, in 1811, not less than 30,000 men, Europeans 
and natives, including follow'crs, were supplied daily with fresh provisions. 
The average of deaths in the giurison, from diseases contracted at Malacca, 

for 
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for seven years, was rather less tlian two in the hundred : affording a pretty 
fair proof of the salubrity of the climate. ^ 

The memoir includes various notices of the commerce, mines, natural pro- 
ductions, and different classes of the population of Malacca. 

The thanks of the Society were returned to Col. Farquhar for his communi- 
cation. 

A geographical notice of the frontiers of the Burmese and Chinese empires, 
accompanied by a copy of a Chinese map, by J. F. Davis, fisq., was then read. 

The high degree of interest which has been excited respecting the Burmese 
empire, and the increased importance of a more accurate knowledge of its 
geography, tend to give a peculiar value to whatever is likely to increase that 
knowledge; and although the present memoir is more particularly devoted to 
a description of the Chinese side of the frontier, still its details possess great 
value, and it is, besides, enriched with several notes relating to the province 
of Yun-nan, by Pere L’Amiot, who has resided upwards of thirty years et 
Peking. 

The latest geographical information of which wc are in possession, relative 
to the Burmese empire, is contained in a map recently published at Calcutta, 
under the sanction of the Bengal Government; and as it is likely that the 
portion of it which relates to the Chinese frontier has been partly obtained 
from Burmese authority, it is not to be wondered at if strict correctness is not 
attained in writing down the names of places in China, which were procured 
by one set of strangers (the English) through the medium of another (the Bur- 
mese), Fortunately there is in the East-India Company’s Chinese library at 
Canton a MS. map, chiefly compiled by the labours of the missionaries, upon 
which greater reliance may be placed than upon Chinese maps in general, as 
its extreme accuracy, with resj)ect to those parts of the country through 
wliich Lord Amherst’s embassy passed, can be vouched for. A com- 
parison of this map, therefore, with the one published at Calcutta, seemed to 
be desirable, and the result has shewn that a considerable degree of corres- 
pondence exists between them. It is to be observed, however, that the Chi- 
nese map does not in any part extend beyond their own frontier. The copy of 
a part of it which has been sent with this memoir extends from 97° 4^ to 
101° E. Ion. from London, or from 15° to 19° west of Peking; and from 
the parallel of ^21 to 274 N. lat. 

The country of Yun-nan (the frontier province, which is the subject of tInV 
paper) is wild, mountainous, and thinly peopled, and is considered by the 
Chinese to be unhealthy. 

Pore I’Amiot states that the resistance opposed to the Chinese invaders by 
the native inhabitants of Ynn-nan province, together with the insalubrious 
climate, and the difficulty of penetrating into the fastnesses of their moun- 
tains, produced a long and bloody contest before their subjugation could be 
effected, and that even now they by no means render an unqualified submission 
to the Chinese rule. The rivers of Yim-nan afford amber, coral, and pearls; 
and mention is made of a people of this province, situated about twenty or 
thirty days S.W. of Yim-nan-foo, in whose territory there is a gold mine: 
this tribe pays an annual tribute to the emperor, but is governed by a chieftain 
of its own choice. It is known that Yun-nan is very rich in mines, of which 
the government have a large share. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to Mr. Davis, for hw 
translations from the Peking Gazette and geographical memoir. 

The Society then adjourned to Saturday, January 5th, 1828. 

Vor.25.No.l45. I 
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General Examination, Decembers, 1827. 


On Tuesday, the 6'th December, a Depu- 
tation of tlie Court of Directors visited 
the College, for the purjiose of receiving 
the Report of the General Examination of 
the Students at the close of the term. 

The Deputation, upon their arrival at 
the College, were received by the Princi- 
pal, Professors, Assistant Professors, and 
the Oriental Visitor. 

Soon afterwards they proceeded to the 
Hall, accompanied by several visitors, 
vshere, the students being previously as- 
sembled, the following proceedings took 
place ■ 

A list of the Students who had obtained 
prizes and other honourable distinctions 
was read. 

Mr. John Septimus Law delivered an 
English essay, on “ The Compmattve 
K(fecU upon the Natives of Euro])e of the 
J)iscovL’rt/ of America, and of the Passage 
to India hi/ the Cape of Good Hope." 

The Students read and translated in the 
several Oriental languages. 

Prizes were then delivered by the Chair- 
man according to the following report : 

Report of Stndnits who have obtained Medals, 

Pthes, and other honourable J)istincliOns, 

at the Public Examination, Dec. 1827. 

TSfedals, Prizes, and other honourable 
Distinctions obtained by Students leav- 
ing College. 

Fourth Term. 

Neil Benjamin Edujonstonc, medal in 
Persian, prize in Hindustani, piize in 
Arabic. 

John Muir, medal in law, piize in Ben- 
gali, and highly distinguished in other de- 
partments. 

John Thornton, medal in classics. 

James Burnett Fraser, medal in Sans- 
crit, and with great credit in other depart- 
ments. 

Binny James Colvin, medal in political 
economy, and with great credit in other 
departments. 

Straehan Irving Popham, prize in Ta- 
mul, in drawing, and highly distinguished 
in other departments. 

John Gordon, great credit. 

Third Term. 

George Sparkes, medal in mathematics, 
medal in Sanscrit, prize in Persian, prize 
ill Arabic, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

Charles II. Hallctt, highly distinguish- 
ed. 


Second Term. 

Thomas Louis, prize in mathematics, 
prize in Persian, prize in Arabic, and 
with great credit in other departments. 

Henry Liddell, highly distinguished. 

Richard Henley Pelley Clarke, higldy 
distinguished. 

Cornwalli> La Touche, great credit. 

William Ileneagc Dyke, great credit. 

First Term. 

Andrew Ross Bell, highly distinguish, 
cd. 

Prizes, and other honourable Distinctions, 
of Students remaining in College. 

Third Term. 

Wm. Francis Thompson, prize In clas- 
sics, prize in political economy, prize in 
law, and highly distinguished in other 
departments, 

John Septimus Law, prize for the best 
English essay, prize in Hindustani, and 
highly distinguished in other departments, 

Donald Friell McLeod, prize in mathe- 
matics, prize in drawing, and highly dis- 
tinguished in other departments. 

William Onslow, prize in Bengali. 

Robert K. Dick, highly distinguished/ 

Henry Unwin, great credit. 

Fulwar Skipwith, great credit. 

Second Term. 

John M. G. Robertson, prize in classics, 
prize in history, prize in Deva-Nagri 
writing, .'mil highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

Robert Deane Parker, prize in law, 
prize in Sanscrit, and liiglily distinguished 
in otiur (lojiartmcnts. 

Mosley vSmith, prize in Bengali, and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

Charles Waller KiUloch, piize in Hin- 
dustani. 

llighhj Distinguished. 

Hunter, 

Dent, 

Newberry, 

Daniel White. 

Great Credit. 

G. Malcolm, 

Maltby, 

Shakespeare, 

Tottenham, 

Woodcock. 

First Term. 

Archibald Sconce, prize in Persian, 
prize in Hindustani, prize in Arabic, and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

Charles 
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2d Class. 

1. Gordon, 

2. Liddell. 

3d Class. 


18 :^ 8 .] 

Charles Duniergue, prize in classics, 
prize in Sanscrit, prize in drawing. 

David Robertson, prize in mathematics, 
and with great credit in other departments. 

Matthew Malcolm, prize in Bengali, 
and with great credit in other departments, 
Alexander Shank, highly distinguished. 

Great Credit, 

Batten, 

liawrence, 

Lowth, 

Scott, 

Morland. 

Wm. P. Masson, prize in English com- 
position. 

Win. Tlios. Trotter, prize in Bengali 
writing. 

Rank of Students leaving College, as 
settled by the College Council : 

BtNUAr. 
lat Class. 

1. Edmonstorie, 

2. Muir, 

3. Colvin, 

<1. Thornton, 

2d Class. 

5. Louis', 

O’. Ewart, 

7. Wilinot, 

3. Clarke, 

9. Bell, 

3d Class. 

10. Trench, 

11, La Tout he. 

Maouas. 

1st Class. 

1 . Sparkes, 

2. Fraser, 

3. Popliam. 

2d Class, 
d. IJallttt. 

Bombay. 

(No 1st Class.) 


3. Webb, 

4. Dyke. 

It was then announced to the Students 
that the certiticates of the College Council 
were granted, not only with reference to 
industry and proficiency, but also to con- 
duct; and that this latter consideration had 
always a decided eflcct in determining the 
order of rank. 

It was also announced, “ that such rank 
would only take eflect in the event 
of the Students proceeding to India within 
tfiree tnonf/is after they arc so ranked; and 
should any Student delay so to pro- 
ceed, he should only take rank among the 
Students classed at tlie last examination 
previous to his dc])a> tore for India, uhelhcr 
th.at examination shoidd be liehl by the 
College Council or by the I.ondon Board 
of Examiners, and should be placed at the 
end of that class in which rank was ori- 
ginally assigned to him,” 

Notice was then given that the next 
Term w’ould commence on Saturday the 
PJth January, and that the Students were 
ie(|uired to return to the College within the 
first four days of it (allowing the inter- 
vening Sunday), unless a statutable rea- 
son, satisfactory to the College Council, 
could be assigned for the delay; otherwise, 
the Term would be forfeited. 

The Chairman (the lion. H. Lind- 
say) then addressed the Students, expres- 
sing his gratification at the favouiable re- 
sult of the Examination; and the busi- 
ness of the day concluded. 

Wednesday the Otk, and Wednesday the 
\6lh January, are the days appointed for 
receiving l\‘fitions at (he India House, for 
candidates for admission into the College, 
for the Term lehich will commence on Sa- 
turday, the I9lh of January, 
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VARIETIES. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF CAIXJUTTA. 

A meeting of this Society was held on 
the 4th July, at their apartments ; the 
Hon. W. B. Bayley, Esq., vice-presi- 
dent, in thecluur. 

A letter was read from the president, 
the lion. J. II. Ilarington, Esq., re- 
signing liis situation as president m con- 
sequence of his departure for Europe. It 
was resolved accordingly to return tlie 
thanks of the Society to the president 
for his long and valuable services. Mr. 
Ilarington, it may be observed, was one 
of the original members of the Asiatic 
Society, in the time of Sir William Jones, 
and a tew weeks after its foundation was 
made secretary, which olKcc he filled for 
twelve years, until public duty removed 
him from Calcutta. Shortly alter Iiis re- 
turn to the presidency, in 1797, he was 
nominated vice-president, in which capa- 
city lie continued attached to the Society 
till he visited England in 1820; after his 
return from Euiope ho was elected presi- 
dent. In early life, Mr. Ilarington was 
one of the few assiduous cultivators at 
that period of Persian literature, on which 
he conferred an obligation of the highest 
kind by a valuable edition of Sadi. He 
was also an industrious contributor to 
Gladwin’s Asiatic Miscellany^ one of the 
best collections of its class. Latterly 
his attention was confined to his public 
duties, in connexion with which his Ana- 
lysis of the Regulations was prepared 
and published, and a valuable essay on 
the authorities of Mohammedan Law, 
printed in tlie Asiatic Iicscarche% in 
which there are other contributions from 
his pen, especially in the early volumes. 

On this ocoasion Dr. Hoyle was elected 
a member of the Society. Amongst the 
donations to the library were sevend 
numbers qf the Journal Asiatupte ; the 
second part of the tenth volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh; the Hindu Theatre of Mr. 
Wilson ; and a work on the Letters and 
Numerical Signs of all Nations, by Mons. 
De Paravey, in which lie refers their 
origin to the types of the cycle of hours 
and days in use amongst tlie Chinese, 
and which he rcgartls as antediluvian. 
To the museum were presented various 
stone images found in a tank at Jagan- 
iiath, and forwarded by Mr, Mansbach, 
through Mr, Harington ; also, through 
the same gentleman, a stuffed musk-deer, 
and specimen of the musk bags, from Ne- 
pal. Specimens of iron ore.s, from Burd- 
wAn, with analyses of their contents, by 
Mr. Piddington, were presented by Mr. 
Calder. From the analyses it aiipcars 


that the metallic contents of the ores 
vary from 37 to GO per cent, of iron. They 
arc mostly varieties of the red or ochry 
iron ore, or the Ictcrite of Buchanan ; 
the iron is mostly in the state of peroxide 
and most of the specimens contain oxide 
of manganese, in some in.stances in very 
large proportion, to tlie extent of ten and 
even sixteen per cent. 

Two sets of meteorological registers for 
1819 and 1820, kept at Kotgerli and Su- 
bathoo, and in the vicinity, w'erc present- 
ed by Captain Gerard ; to these are at- 
tached tables of the state of the weather, 
winds, temperature of springs, rivers, and 
torrents, and a list of the places where 
the observations were taken, with their 
latitudes and longitudes and barometrical 
elevations. 

A communication was read from Capl. 
Cautley, in continuation of his former ac- 
count of a coal dejiosit in Nairn, expres- 
sing doubts whether the mineral should 
not be regarded as belonging to the lignite 
rather than the coal formation, as it cor- 
responds with the former in every respect 
except the piesence of organic remains, 
none of which have been detected. Not- 
withstanding this, however, Captain C. 
thinks it may he referred cither to lignite, 
or to some of the intermediate grades of 
the approach to coal. Similar deposits, no 
doubt, exist throughout the whole of the 
lower range. Captain C. gives also a 
description of two of these found in the 
Kalowaln Pass, cast of the Jumna river. 
The deposit in the first of these is in ho- 
rizontal layers, frequently contorted, va- 
rying from iniiiute threads to the thick- 
ness of one or two inches, and inter- 
rupted by tiHTisvorse sections ot carbo- 
nized trees, fiatteried by gieat pressure. 
It lies between strata of conglomerate 
of clay and calcareous sandstone, beneath 
which is the blue clay, and bear.s de- 
cidedly the character of submerged dc- 
posite of vegetable remains. The second 
deposit is ot a precisely similar character, 
but the sandstone in which it is imbedded 
is of a bright yellow colour. Captain C. 
is of opinion that the sandstone, which 
prevails in tlie lower ranges of mountain 
to the skirt of the Dehra and Kardah 
vallies, approximates to the new red 
sandstone of English geologists. The 
peculiarly peaked summits of these hills, 
which resemble the outlines of a primitive 
formation, he ascribes to the presence of 
clay and carbonate of lime, by which the 
sandstone is protected from rapid decom- 
position. 

A paper was also read from Dr. Butter, 
of Chazccporc, upon the origin ol aeru- 
' htc^ 
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fites which he maintains to be atmos- 
pheric, in opposition to those theories 
which refer them to lunar volcanoes, or a 
common source with the asteroids, the 
explosion of some planetary body, or to 
the still more unlikely projection of vol- 
canoes on the earth’s surface. After 
pointing out tlie diiticulties in the wjiy of 
all these suppositions, Dr. B. shews that 
solids arc subject to evaporation as well 
as fluids, and refers to the fact established 
by experiment, that earths and metals, 
in assuming the gaseous form, become 
lighter than any other gases under similar 
pressure and temperature ; consequently 
It is probable, that the highest regions of 
the atmosphere are occupied by gaseous 
metals and earths, or their inflammable 
bases, and in this state the operation of 
magnetic influence may cause their pre- 
cipitation, when the pressure of the at- 
inospliere, and the effects of the motion 
through it, would produce their combi- 
nation in the forms in which they occur 
and their final explosion. The interfe- 
rence of this agent is rendered prob.ible, 
by the circumstance of meteoric stones 
comprising, amongst other ingredients, 
the only four simple bodies which arc 
known to be amenable to the laws of 
magnetism, or iron, nickel, cobalt, and 
chrome. Dr. B. concludes his lemaiks 
w itli a short notice of the meteoric stone 
wliicli fell in the vicinity of Ghazccporc 
on the 27th February last, the Uu-gest 
tragnieiit of \\liicli wciglied 3Ubs., and 
was about 5 ’5 inches in cxticmc Jength, 
and four m thickness. — Cal. Gov Gaz. 

MEDICAL AND rilYSICAL SOCIETY OF 
CAI.CUTTA. 

A meeting of tliis Society was held on 
the 2d June ; Mr. Wilson, the vice-pre- 
sident, in the chair. Specimens of ex- 
tracts of taraxacum, colocyiith, ami hy- 
oscyamus, from plants reared in the me- 
dical garden at Saharuiiporc, or in the 
hills, w(>re jiresented by the .supermten- 
ilant, Mr. Uoyle. A specimen of popjiy 
oil was ))reseiited by Captain Jeremic ; us 
were the skins of some birds, from the 
Nilgherri hills, by Mr. Young. 

A letter from Mr. Macisaac was read, 
giving an account of a root highly prized 
as a medicament in Asain. It is known 
to the native.s as the Mwnce teeta, or Mis- 
inee bitter, from its locality apparently 
and its sensible properties. It is u.sed in 
the form of a dceoction, with the addition 
of a quantity of spirit, a sort of arrack 
prepared in the countiy. It is a pleasant 
bitter, resembling the taste of quassia, 
and is considered superior to the cherayta 
as a tonic. The plant is found in the 
vallies or glens near Suddeya. 

Another medicinal plant, a .species of 
curcuma, was submitted to tlie meeting 
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by Mr. Wardlaw. It grows abundantly 
about Sylhet, and is used in medicine by 
the natives. Its chief employment is as 
an ingredient of tlie ahir, or red powder, 
thrown about at the Iloli. 

An extract from Professor Chapman’s 
woik oil Tlierapeutics, relating to the me- 
dical virtues of the weh of tlie .spider, 
communicated by Capt. Buckley, was 
read. Professor Cliapmaii’s chid autho- 
rity for the virtues of this article is Dr. 
Jackson, in his work on fever, who pro- 
nounces of it that it prevents the recur- 
rence of febrile paroxysms more efTcc- 
tually than bark or arsenic, or any other 
remedy employed for that purpose. It 
is administered in pills of five grains 
every fourth or fifth hour, the patient 
being previously prepared by the usual 
cvacuKiits. It is said to be useful also in 
spasmodic affections of various kinds, 
asthma, periodical liead-aclies, and gene- 
ral irritability; also as an ajiplication to 
ulcerated and initable surfaces. The 
web should be that of the black spider, 
found III cellars and dark and damp places. 
Several cases of great professional interest 
weie cominumcatcd to the meeting, and 
the proceedings closed with the jicrusal 
of a case of successful application of the 
stomach syringe, by which a person who 
had swallowed two ounces of laudanum 
was saved from its effects, a sufficient por- 
tion ot the medicine being extracted from 
the stoinacli in time. Mr. Brett, by 
whom the case was communicated, states 
that suicide is very common amongst the 
people of the llnjamahal hills. Tlic de- 
leterious substance they employ is a 
vegetable, with vvliich they prejiarc the 
points of tlieir arrows for the chase. It 
is eomirioiily known by the term juharev 
zukar, which however is the name for 
poison in general. — [A/. 

A meeting of this Society was held on 
the 7th July, Mr. Wilson, the vice-pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

Amongst the eoinmunication.s laid be- 
fore tlie meeting were nn extract fnoin a 
letter from Dr. Royle, giving an account 
of the progress made in tlic cultivation of 
medicinal plants in tlic hills. An account 
of experiments with a vegetable poison 
used by the Nagas, by Dr. Breton. Re- 
marks on the preparation of lettuce 
opium, by Dr. Graham. A new mode 
of treating cholera ; by Dr. Tytler, and 
an account of the use of the bel by the 
natives of Bengal, by Baboo Ram Ko- 
mol Shen. 

In the garden at tlic Musooree Tep- 
peh the rhubarb has been found to suc- 
ceed completely, and the cultivation will 
accordingly be commenced on a larger 
scale. The henbane and stramonium 
have also succeeded. Besides these there 
have 
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have been successfully reared in tlie gar- 
den other useful plants, as a species of 
cichorium, which may be regarded as a 
valuable substitute for lucerne ; a new 
species of wheat from Kunavver ; the spe- 
cies of barley from the same, known by 
the name of ooa ; English oats, salfron, 
cloves, and others. Tlie site of the gar- 
den has been removed a short distance, to 
a spot more sheltered than that originally 
selected. 

The poison used by the Nagas is a 
vegetable gum, obtained by making in- 
cisions into tlic bark of a huge tree, 
which the peojile of tlie country are re- 
luctant to indicate. The speeimen was 
sent by Capt. Grant to Mr. Swinton, and 
by him communicated to Dr. Iheton. 
Tlic Nagas to tlie E. N. and S. E of tlie 
valley ol Manipur, mix it ^^’i(b tob.ieeo 
water into a sort of paste, with which they 
smear the points of tlieir anows. In Dr. 
Ercton’s expeiimeiits, it was found that 
a small fpiaiitity ot a solution ol it, mtio- 
diiced upon tiie jioiiit of a hmci't into the 
thiglis of pigeons and rabbits, produced 
death with convulsions, in the lonncr in 
about forty minutes, and in the lattei in 
less than hall an hour. 

The preparation of a narcotic fiom the 
lettuce has been attempted at home with 
but iudilTerent suceess ; but in this coun- 
try, from the gi eater ahiimlaiice ol the 
milky juice of (he plants, it piom^es to be 
more easily eHeeted. I'he ili ug possesses, 
it is said, the virtues of opium, without 
any of its injurious eonsequeiices, and is 
a valuable substitute fm* it in c.i^'s where 
that drug cannot be employed lor the 
alleviation of pain. 'I'lie Cos lettuce, 
from wliieli the greatest (piantity ol juice 
is procured, grows ainmdantly at JMeliul- 
porc, W'bencc Dr. Graham writes, and 
any quaiility miglit be reaied. The dilli- 
culty at home li.is been the eolleetion of 
the juice in siitlicieiit (juiuitity ; but Dr. 
G. proposes to eollei’t it by dividing tlie 
stem, about an meb and a b.ilt Irnm the 
top, in anobliiiue direetion, at (he season 
just before flowering. ’I'lie juice winch 
exudes trom both extremities is to be 
collected carefully in a cup, and similar 
sections arc to be made (luoiigh the 
whole length of the .stem, at .short dis- 
tances ; care is to be taken to include as 
little of the .substance of the stalk as jws- 
.sible. The cup should contain a little 
water, wliicli assists the collection of the 
sap. The juice, after standing some 
time, loses its adlie.siveness, and assumes 
tlie aiipcaiMiiee of a granulated mass, of 
a brown colour, like that of ojtinm ; no 
further pre})ararion is iieeessaiy. The 
quality of tins extract, or lactiicarium, 
depends mueli upon that of the plants 
from wliieb it is (lenved, and when taken 
Irom sprouts thrown out by old stcm«, 
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contains a large proportion of caoutchouc, 
which has been found by analysis to be 
its principal solid constituent. Dr. G. 
specifics several cases in which the lactu- 
cariiim was u.sed with much advantage, 
and we understand some trials of a quan- 
tity sent down by him have been attended 
with favourable results. Further infor- 
mation on this subject is likely to be ob- 
tained. 

The peculiarity m the treatment of 
cholera suggested by Dr. J. Tytlcr is 
mercurial friction, the beneficial effects of 
which lie has illustrated by several eases 
in which recovery is ascribed by him to 
this practice. He is not, however, op- 
posed to the practice usually adopted, 
although he thinks no time should he lost 
in inducing mereuiial action by its intro- 
duction through the skin. 

The hel is well known to most rc.si- 
dents in India as a truit, and is variously 
estimated by different tastes. Ey the 
Hindus it is considered as a speeifie in 
howd complaints. The fiiiit itself is 
eontsidered to he hcnelieial, hut the chief 
luediemul loriu is a dceoetion ot the un- 
lipeliuiteut in slices, previously diicd. — 
M 

AORICUtTUllAL AND nORTK'UITCIlAL 
SOCIE J’Y. 

A meeting of the Society was hold on 
the 10th July; W. Leyeester, Esq. in 
the ehaii ' Dr. V/allieh liiiving returned 
to tlie iiresideney, lesuined lii,s functions 
as seeietaiy. 

On tins oeeasion the Society resolved 
to offer a prize of a gold med.il for the 
best essay on each ot (he following soh- 
jeets: — 

1. The analy.sis of Indian soils, and 
the peculiarities (lint appear to render 
some especially adiqited to one sort of 
cultivation more than another. The term 
one year from (lie amiouneement of the 
resolution. 

2. 'j'he h^st and most conclusive expe- 
riments on manures, their adaptation to 
peculiar soils, and iieculiar objects of cul- 
tivation. Term, two years. 

’ 3. The acclimation of plant.s, whether 
with resjieet to their ornamental or useful 
product.s. Term, three years. 

4. Tlie cultivation and manufacture of 
indigo. Term, one year. 

5. The cultivation of sugar-cane and 
manufacture of sugar. Term, one year. 

6. The cultivation ot coffee in Eengal. 

4'he Society have carried into effect 

their arrangements respecting their gar- 
den, and have leiitcd that of J. Palmer, 
Esq., at Allypore, where their experi- 
mental operations have commenced under 
tlie dnoction of a committee, in whom 
the management has» been vested.— /rf. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF PARIS. 

The Royal Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles-Lettres held its annual public 
meeting^ on the 27th of July, under the 
presidency of M. Abel-Remusat. The 
Academy had proposed as the subject for 
a prize, an “ Inquiry into the political 
state of the Greek cities of Europe, and 
the islands of Asia Minor, from the com- 
mencement of the second century before 
our era till the establishment of the em- 
pire of Constantinople.” The competi- 
tors were to collect from historians and 
niomuncnts of every description all facts 
calculated to throw light either on tlie 
internal administration of these cities, or 
the connection between them and the 
empire. None of the works sent in having 
been jud)^ed worthy of the prize, the 
same subject was again proposed for 

The Academy repeated tlie announce- 
ment made last year on the subject of the 
jirize for 1828. It consists in “ present- 
ing a view ot the commercial relations of 
Fiance and the otJicr paitsof southern 
Europe with Syria and Fgypt, from the 
decay of the powers of the I'ranks m Pa- 
lestine till the middle of the sixth cen- 
tuiy; to determine the extent ot these 
relations ; to fix the date ot the establish- 
ment of eonsuls in Syiia and Egypt; to 
jioiiit out the edeet piodueed on (he 
commerce of Fiance and ot soutiu'rn 
Eiirojie with the Levant by tlie disco- 
^elyol the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
establishment of tlie rortugueso in In- 
dia.” The jirize is a gold medal of J,riOO 
ti anes 

1 APIS LA/UI I JN Rl'SSlA. 

Lapis lazuli, azure-stone, oi ultrama- 
rine, is bi ought into Russia commonly 
fioiii Little Bucharia, 'Fibct, and China. 
In the reign ot the Empiess Cathcime, 
the discovery of this stone was reported 
ni the vicinity of Lake Baikal : it was 
discovered by chance m the sand. A 
miner named Jakovlef, who was sent in 
IHO:) to look alter some mines of gold 
said to exist in the piovinces of Irkutsk 
and Nishny-Oudinsk, reported that the 
liver Sliudianka contained pebbles cf 
ultraniaiine. Further examination waS 
consequently made in 1811 ; and a miner 
named Xemjilikavich, tound in several 
places on the banks ot the before-men- 
tioned river some specimens of azure 
stone. Further examination proved that 
veins of a mineral resembling in colour 
the azure stone were contained in the 
gi’anitc mountains and calcareous rocks, 

A close investigation of tins substance, 
however, showed that it was entirely 
different from azure. It was analyzed 
by Fischer, who denominated it glaiico- 
and found to consist of the follow- 
ing substances : •— 


Silex 51 

Alumine 32 

Lime 4, 

Oxide of iron 1 

Loss 12 


100 

The true lapis lazuli contains, accord- 


ing to Gmelin, 

Silex 49 

Alimiinc 11 

Lime JO 

Decayed and dust 8 

Acidcaith 2 

Oxide of iron 4* 

Sulphuiic acid 2 

Loss 8 

# 100 


A comp.nrison of the two proves that 
there is not the least analogy between 
them. 

Mineralogists have conjectured tliat 
this fossil should he classed witli cordia- 
rite, and an exact analysis of it by Stroh- 
nn‘yer, in 182.3, eoiilirmed the ojiinion. 

The lapis liizuli doubtless exists in 
Russia, and although its situation is not 
known with ceitaiiity, there is every rea- 
son to heluno that It may bo found in the 
vicinity of the Sluidianka river, whicli 
hills nilo Lake Baikal on the west.-— 
Gornoi Jouni. Bull, lluiv. Oct. 1827. 

'iiii: Erii(’A(;Y of dreams. 

“ It was u witty and true speech of 
that ohsenre Heraclitus, ” says Bisho]) 
Hall, “ that all mim anaking are in ono 
common world; but wlum we sleep, 
each man goes into a several world by 
liimselt, which though it be but a world 
,of laiicies, yot is the true image of that 
little world wdiicli is in every man’s heart. 
For the imaginations of our sleep shew us 
wliat our disposition is waking. And 
as many in their dreams reveal those their 
secrets toothers, which they would never 
have iloiie awmke, so all may and do 
• disclose to themselves in their sleep those 
secret inclinations, xvliich after much 
search mg, they could not have found out 
waking. I doubt not, therefore, but as 
God lierelofore hath taught future things 
in dreams (wdiicli kind of riwelatioii is 
now ceased) so still he teadieth the pie- 
sent estate of the Jieart this way. 8ome 
dreams are from ourselves, vain and idle, 
like ourselves ; others are divine, whieJi 
teach us good, or move ns to good ; and 
others devilish, which solicit us to evil. 

I will not lightly pass over my dreams ; 
they shall teach me somewhat, so tliat 
neither night nor day shall be spent im- 
profitably: the night shall teach me 
what I am, tlie day what I should be.” 
— Cant. Hi. 20. 
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librahy of the seraglio, at con- 

8TANTINOPLE. 

The library of the Seraglio is built in 
the form of a Greek cross ; one of the 
arms of which serves as the antichamber, 
and the other three with the centre of 
the building contain the books. On the 
entrance-gate is an inscription, in Aralnc; 
Enter in pence. The middle of the cross 
is covered by a cupola supported on four 
marble columns. The three arms have 
six windows, throe above and three be- 
low. 'riic doors ot the book-cases are of 
brass wire, with brass bolts. The books 
are piled one upon the other, with their 
edges outside, on which (he title is in- 
scribed. There are 1,‘201< manuscripts, 
most of them Arabic; also a lew good 
Persian and Turkish autlioi^ but scarcely 
a Greek, I.atin, or HebMv work that 
may be said to be known, or of the least 
importance. Of the Koran there are 
seventeen copies, and of commentaries on 
it 143. The collection of traditions rela- 
tive to Mahomet forms 18'^ volumes, an<l 
there are 324 works on Mahometan ju- 
risprudence. Among the Ambic mami- 
ficiipts is preserved tin* friinous work of 
Dchcffkr Kitvhi, in which the wise men 
of the east believe are inscribed the name 
and the destiny of all the sovereiirns of 
Turkey and of Egypt to the end of the 
woild —Bib. Ilal. 


TIOEU l.Xl'URSION AT DOONGUL. 

Several tigers having made their ap- 
peai'ancc in the destrict and near the vil- 
lage of Doongul, about eighteen miles in 
a northerly direction from the city of Ily- 
drabad, belonging to the chief minister 
of the Nizam’s government, a young gen- 
tleman in his service wa.s desinMl to assist 
in their extirpation. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded with a small party of horse luul 
foot, amoiiiUing to tilteen horse, winch 
dwindled into one at the end ot the ex- 
cursion, and six A labs and ten sliikaries 
or huiiLsnien, who are employed some- 
thing like chasseurs. He pioccedcd to- 
wards the end of February, and termi- 
nated his excursion about the middle of 
April last, with some satisf.iction to his 
employer and to liimself, though not at- 
tended with siicli beneficial consequences 
to him as the nature and danger of the 
service might have led him to c.vpcct. 
His attention was first directed to secure 
nil the jioirits where the tigers generally 
appeared, by placing men on trees, liy 
excavating little eaves to hold three or 
four men covered, and the top raised a 
little above the surface of the earth, with 
loop-holes for the guns in all directions ex- 
cepting the rear, where the entrance was 
made, and secured with thorns and bushes, 
forming a kind of masked batteries, in 
which he and the men placed themselvca 


in moonlight nights, which is the usual 
time of the tigers’ roaming ; and another 
mode was to enter the woods and rouse 
tjie tigers out, which did not well 
succeed, thougli it afforded much sport on 
one or two occasions. The country from 
tlie road in appearance is only covered 
with heath, and would not lead one to 
suppose that tigers would liarbour there ; 
but as you enter the thin scattered bushes, 
one is gradually led into a low, thick, and 
almost impenetrable wood, through which 
it was with the utmost difficulty that man, 
horse, or elephant could penetrate, and at 
every step exposeil to be seized by the 
tigers, which during the excursions very 
often passed within thirty or forty yards 
of the party without being seen, and were 
observed by the feet tracks imprinted on 
the ground. Another mode was by asso- 
ciating one or two other young men of 
his acquaintance, and collecting parties 
from every village, to enter the iunglesat 
different jioiiits, to meet at one, making 
tlic greatest possible noise with tom-toms 
to rouse the tigers, with the probability 
of dnviiig them to a central jioirit, 
where they might be enclosed and attack- 
ed on all sides ; this was one of the least 
snecesstiil monies, as the tigcis seemed to 
be shy of the noise and tumult, and, 
though freipieiitly roused, always con- 
trived to skulk off tlirougli the thickness 
of the jungle and the high grass with 
which the ground is covered, and one Or 
two of my companions had some narrow 
escapes on those occasions, as they were 
often obliged to go on horseback, and to 
dismount \\heiiever an alarm was given, 
to prevent their being eairied off by the 
terror of their horses or of their own ; and 
although they went to the attack \\ith 
alacrity, the result was very doubtful be- 
tween the feeble efiorts of a man and the 
ferocious strength uf a tiger. One ot the 
high roads was entirely impassable and 
deserted from the ravages ot the tigers, 
and the others so iiilested that peojilc 
could not travel, or the villagers move 
out of their village.> with safety, as tlic 
tigers olteii lurked about the skirts of the 
villages and carried off the poor inhabi- 
tants; and some ot the accwlents that 
happened aie so melancholy and affect- 
ing, that they will be related in the 
course of tliis narrative. After various 
unsuccessful attempts, the first tiger was 
killed by one of the parties; the tiger 
liaving killed a biilloek, lie was seared 
away by the people, and the carcase was 
left on the spot to allure the tiger, and 
some of the party secured themselves on 
trees, whence lie was shot by one of them, 
when he returned at night to his prey ; 
he received two balls but afforded no 
sport. The second tiger was killed when 
returned from a morning’s hunt^ when 
he suddenly started upon one of 

jhikftrieii 
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shikaries, whom he threw down by the 
mere agitation of the air caused by his 
blow, and the shikaree merely received a 
scratch from one of his claws. Mr. A. B., 
who was on an elephant, immediately fired 
both the charges of a double-barrelled 
gun at the tiger, and laid liim sprawling 
on the ground, when one of the party ran 
a spear through his neck, and he received 
a charge of slugs in his mouth. The 
Arabs kept firiiig at him at random 
without a shot hitting, but to the great 
risk of those about him. The thiitl tiger 
was shot almost in the same manner a.s 
the first. TJie fourth tiger afforded the 
most sport, and the sight wa.s truly 
grand from the efforts and attacks he 
made from the .scene of the sport, which 
\\’as a small range of low j'oeks, among 
which lie seemed himself, and repeate<i 
his attacks, bounding from rock to rock, 
and producing a striking effect on our 
minds. Tin ce tigers made tlieir appear- 
ance at first, one of which was fired at 
and woimdiid, wdien the w-oundcii one 
and another di.su})])earcd, and the other 
was followed to the rocks, where he 
lodged himself, and at first threatened 
flu; wliole front of the party; then 
he sprang at an Arab who w'as on a 
■'inall rock. The Arab foitunately, in 
iittempting to escape, fell below^ the roek, 
iijioii w'liK'h the whole force of the tiger’s 
lilow fell, and the stroke w^as .so violent 
that he lost all the claws of one of his 
ore jiaws, and he then received two shots 
uid was wouruled. He then letreated, 
iiid made an attack against Mr. A. B.’s 
dephant ; the elephant standing his 
poniid, be retreated again, bounding 
ipon the rocks, and crouciied himself on 
me w liieli overlooked the elephant, and 
aiised appieliensions of his sjiringing 
ipun it from above, wdien Mr. A. B. ga\e 
inn a shot from a rifle, whieli penetrated 
ns head, entered liis chest, and the ball 
‘'a.s shattered against the rock, and his 
ist convulsive effort W’as so great, and 
e struck his liind legs against a roek with 
nch force, that they lost the whole of 
lieir claws, and he had only one entire 
aw remaining. The fifth tiger was one 
' tlirec above-mentioned that was 
•ounded, and he was found dead four 
ays afterwards. These were the five 
ger.s killed hy the party, besides a hear 
'iJed and one wounded ; a w olf, a hyaena, 
pantJier, a leojiard, with hogs killed 
^ery other day, innumerable hares, par- 
jjjps, floricans, &c. and some peacocks, 

* goats, spotted deer, and porcupines, 

' >mmense cock and cobra cajiella 
lakes. The sport would have been 
c 1 greater, but for the (binger attend- 
? every step that was made without 
‘ ?ution and preparation, as the coun- 
r guilds with wild beasts and animals 
almost every description. 

Wsw/ic JoMm.VoL.25. No. H5. 


Among the occurrences during the ex- 
cursion at Doongul some arc of a pecu- 
liar and pathetic nature. The first was a 
poor bunnia or dealer of the village of 
Hoongul, who had been to the city of 
Hydi-abad to collect some of bis money, 
and w'Hs returning after havmg collected 
a small .sum, and on the w'ay a little be- 
yond the cantonment of Secunderabad, 
he savv an armed peon seated, and appa- 
rently a traveller on the same w’ay. After 
mutual inquiries, the peon told the bun- 
nia he was going to the same place, and 
as the lumnia was glad to have somebody 
to accompany him, he gave him a part of 
the victuals he had about him to eat, and 
on their way, as they mutually related 
their histories, the bunnia innocently 
mentioned ll||^ ohjei t of his visit to the 
city, and of his returning w'ith the money 
he had collected ; this immediately rais- 
ed the avarice of the peon, who decided 
in his mind to kill the poor bunnia, at a 
proper place, and strip him of his money. 
They w'cre proceeding together with this 
design in his mind, until tlicy came to a 
[ilace wdierc the ravages of the tigers 
were notorious, and prc])ared to kill the 
bunnia, and wdiilc he wa.s struggling with 
him, and was drawing his sw’ord to slay 
him, a tiger s])rang upon the peon and 
eani('d him off, leaving Ins shield and 
sword, which the bunnia carried to 
Doongul, as trojihic.s of retributive jus- 
tice in In.s (avour. If such instances of 
rctiihuf ion w’civ frequent and regular, it 
W'ould the hettc'r deter us from those evils 
w'hicli aic often rommitted in defiance of 
every real or fictitious terror w ith which 
our minds are inculcated. 

The next was a hiinjarrah and his wife, 
who w’(;rc lying together under a tree, 
W'hcn a tiger sjirang up and seized the 
woman by the Jicad ; the husband, from 
mere impul.^e to saVe liis wife, held her 
by the leg.?, and a struggle ensued be- 
tween the tiger pulling her by the head 
and the man by the legs, until the issue, 
\yhich could not he doubted, when the 
tiger carried off tlie woman. The man, 
who seemed to be, contrary to the usual 
character of good husbands, rather partial 
to Iiis wife, immediately devoted himself to 
revenge her death, forsook his rattle and 
property, and resigned them to his brother, 
and offered his services to be of the tiger- 
killing party, and strayed about the jun- 
gles until he w'as heard of no more. 

A young handsome w'oman, who had 
dre.ssed and ornamented herself for some 
particular occasion, happening to go a 
little beyond the precincts of the village, 
was seized hy a tiger ; but, being rather 
stout, and too heavy to he clearly carried 
off, her limbs were tom off from the 
waist, and the upper part of her body 
W'as carried by the tiger about a mile front' 
tlic place through a thick part of the jun- 
K gle, 
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gfe, where it waa aeen by the party fresh, 
with the viscera devoured, the sight 
causing many painful emotions. 

A camel driver who had been just 
married was bringing home his bride, 
when a tiger followed, and had them in 
View a great part of the road for an op- 
portunity to seize one of them ; the bride 
having occasion to alight on the roarl, was 
immediately seized and carried off by the 
tiger. 

A shepherd was taken by a young ti- 
ger, and was followed by the mother, a 
large tigress, arul devoured at the distance 
of two mdes ; and a bunnia or dealer 
from Bolarum was taken returning from a 
fair. 

A woman, with an infant about a year 
old, was taken by a tiger, and the infant 
was found by a puttail, or (Pad of the vil- 
lage, who brought it to his bouse. 

Some of the Company’s elephants that 
were going for forage were chased by a 
tiger, which was kept off by a spear- 
man, and a comical cliase of them was 
made up to Doongul, the elephants run- 
ning before the tiger until they entered 
the vdlage. 

Among the artifices practised by the 
tigers to get at their piey may be men- 
tioned one. While the party was at Doon- 
gul, where two brinjarras were foraging 
their cattle about a mde from the village, 
a tiger got near the lierd unpereeived 
by the men wlio were the object of the 
tiger’s prey, as it is generally said that 
a tiger, when once he lias tasted human 
flesh, prefers it to all other. The tiger 
screened himself behind the cattle, and 
whenever he was exposed by their mov- 
ing, (Touched himself^ until at lengtii he 
was espied by the men, who immediately 
lied witli all the speed their terror could 
communioatc to the vill.igc, where the 
drove returned in tjic evening sponta- 
neously to their place. Tlie brmiarras were 
so struck with fear that they had not the 
power of informing the party of the cir- 
cumstance until the next morning. The 
brinjarras are great sufferers from the 
tigers, as their mode of life obliges them 
to pass through jungle, and places where 
they and their cattle are continually ex- 
posed to the ravages of the tigens, and 
cause a great obstruction to the industry 
of an useful kind of people, in a country 
where the impediments to the industry 
and aijtivity of trade arc sufliciently great 
without such dangers. These are what 
occurred during tfie stay of the party at 
Doongul, besides many others that were 
daily reported, and do not require de- 
scribing, from the uniformity of the occur- 
rences. It is said the lives lost by these 
tigers amounted to about 300 persons in 
one year witliin the range of .seven vil- 
lages ; and the destruction of cattle, 
sheep, and goats, was said to be immense. 
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Tills is agteat loss to the country, where 
the scantiness of the population and the 
poverty and distress of the inhabitants, 
independent of the oppressions they still 
suffer from the highest to the meanest 
agents who rule them, require that they 
should be protected, and their industry 
promoted, as the basis of national means 
and prosperity, if indeed native rulers 
and governments can he made to under- 
stand wliat constitutes national wealth, 
or what is conducive to the general inte- 
rests of the country and people. 

A panther was killed on the return of 
the party near the residency, where he 
attacked a brinjarra and lacerated his 
right arm dreadfully, and kept bounding 
towards the passengers, until he was 
hounded by Mr. A. B. into a rice field, 
and shot. 

A lion, it is said, made his appearance 
some years ago at a further distance in 
the same direction, and was killed ; this 
is mentioned as a very unusual and rare 
thing. A large ferocious tiger has lodged 
himself in a thick and large field of sugar- 
cane near Becder, which cannot he cut, 
and has been standing upwards of a year 
from his ravages ; a gentleman with a 
party of horse surrounded the field, and 
in attempting to dislodge liim lost a few 
men ami horses, ami the attempt was 
found so difficult and hazardous that it 
was given up. 'i'he road to Madras near 
Nelgooiida, and that ot Masulipatam, is 
now infested with tigers, and some of 
the party that was sent to destroy them 
returned .seriously wounded, and they 
liave not succeeded in killing any. Some 
of the tigers have made their ajipearance 
within so short a distance as eight miles 
from llydrabad, near Hyatiiugger, wliere 
a tiger three days ago t(W off the right 
arm of a .-.ejioy in the minister’s service. 

The shikarees are the only people em- 
ployed by the governim'nt for tlie destruc- 
tion of wild beasts ; hut much cannot ho 
expected from men who are not provided 
witli mean.', equal to their task, and who 
are paid so ill, that instead of being sti- 
mulated to exertion by iM'ing properly 
paid ami rewarded, arc depressed w'ith 
the idea of being daily exposed to de- 
struction for a few rupees a montli, 
w'hich they arc sure never to get with- 
out extreme difficulty. It has pro- 
bably not occurred to the rulers of the 
country to apjioint commissioners for the 
extirpation of tigers and all destructive 
beasts, which, besides the benefit of re- 
lieving the people from their ravages, 
would open a source of patronage for 
troublesome friends and expectants, from 
the cliances of their being carried off on 
such a service, and it w ould he a tolera- 
bly unpleasant wmy of providing for their 
importunities.— [ofl/. Gov. Gaz,, May 2‘k 
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royal college of MAURITIUS. 

Sir Lowry Cole, the governor of the 
Mauritius, has established a professorship 
of botany in the Royal College of that 
colony. A Fhra is in preparation there, 
which will be edited by young creoles, 
aided by the professor of botany, M. W. 
Rojer, a naturalist of rei)iiUition from 
Europe, who has devoted much time to 
the study of the vegetable kingdom in Ma- 
dagascar as well as at the Isle of France, 
lie has been assisted by the pupils he 
has himself formed ; and when the F/ora 
Mauritii makes its a])pcarance in Europe, 
it will bo found that the greatest portion 
of it is the work of natives of the island. 


TURKISH CANNON. 

It is singular that in our conflicts with 
barbarians or with h!ilf-discij)lincd troops, 
we generally sustain a heavier loss than 
in our battles with veteran and well- 
organized armies. Whether tiiis arises 
from our contcmjit of the enemy induc- 
ing us to attack them at greater odds, or 
at closer (juarteis, or that such Iocs are 
stimulated by the fiercer pa>sious of un- 
tamed nature, wc cannot determine, hut 
(he tact IS well worthy of consideration. 
Ill our battles with the Ameiicaiis last 
war, our loss wais always heavy in the 
evtieme. Our attack on Algiers was 
attended with a loss of life nearly equal 
to any thing w’e had ever sustained on 
hoard of a fleet ; and, if we irielude the 
immhers killed on hoard the Russian 
ships at Navarino, wc shall find the total 
numher of killed and wounded to he 
iieaily as great as in any ot our battles 
last war. With lespcct to the Tniks this 
may arise from the extremely heavy ean- 
iiori wliich they generally use. In our 
^hijis, and, we believe, in our batteries, 
w’(’ seldom use a heavier gun than a .3*2- 
])ounder. No man-of-war carries any 
caimon of a larger calibre, hut the Turks 
make use of even SOO-pounders. When Sir 
J. Ouckvvortli repassed the Dardanelles 
from his attack on Constantinople, in 1807, 
his fleet was dreadfully shattered by these 
immense shot. The Royal (Jeorye (of 
110 guns) was nearly sunk by only one 
shot, wliieh carried away her cut- water; 
another cut the main-mast of the Wmdsor 
Castle nearly in two ; a shot knocked tw o 
ports of the Thunderer into one; the Rc- 
pulse (74-) had her wheel shot away, and 
twenty-four men killed and wounded, by 
a single shot, nor was the ship .saved but 
by the most wonderful exertions. One 
of these guns was cast in brass in the 
reign of Amurat ; it was composed of 
two parts, joined by a screw at the cham- 
ber, its breech resting against a massy 
stone work ; the difliculty of charging it 
"ould not allow its being fired more than 
once; but, as a Pacha once said, that 
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single dischai^e would destixiy idtnost a 
whole fleet of an enemy. The Baron de 
Tott, to the great terror of the Turks, 
resolved to fire this gun. The shot 
weighed 1,100 lbs., «nd he loaded it with 
,‘130 llxs. of powder. lie says, “ I felt a 
shock like an earthquake, at the distance 
of 800 fathoms, I saw the ball divide 
into three pieces, and these fragments of 
a rock crossed the strait, and rebounded 
on the mcuntiin.” The heaviest shot 
which struck our ships was of granite, 
and weighed 800 lbs., and was two feet 
two inches in diameter. One ot these 
huge shot, to the astonishment of our 
tars, stove in the vvhole larboard-bow of 
the Active; and having thus cnislied this 
immense mass of solid timber, the shot 
rolled ponderously aft, and brouglit up 
abreast the <ftiain hatchway, the crew 
standing aghast at the singular spectacle. 
A few ycais ago, a party of English mid- 
shipmen craw’led into one of these guns 
on their hands and knees, to the no small 
amusement of the Turks . — London Pam- 
per. 

JEWS IN BOKHARA. 

Of all the cities of Central Asia, Bok- 
hara contains the greatest number of 
Jews ; it may be regarded as their chief 
iHace in this part of the east. Meshed 
lias .3(K) Jewish houses, Cherisibz thirty, 
Samarcaiid and Herat ten each, and 
Khiva only four. Badakshan, Khokand, 
and Cashgar have no Jewish inhabi- 
tants. There arc 800 houses of Jews 
ill Bokhara ; they say they came from Sa- 
inarcand alioiit 700 years back, after hav- 
ing quitted Bagdad, They are permitted 
to reside only m three streets at Bokhara. 
There are but two rich capitalists amongst 
them ; the rest arc, generally speaking, 
ill easy circumstances; they are mostly 
manufacturers, dyers, dealers in silk raw 
and manufactured. These Jews pretend 
that they arc better treated here than in 
any other town of Asia ; yet they arc dc- 
fijiised and harassed. The government le- 
vies taxes upon them pretty severe in 
their amount. For example, a Jewish 
householder must pay a monthly contri- 
bution of tour tongas (upwards of 2s. 6d.) ; 
when a Jew reaches the age of sixteen, 
if his property is moderate, he pays two 
tongas per month ; a poor Jew pays half. 
This source of revenue produces the 
Khan between jt*3,000 and .£'1,000 ster- 
ling per annum. These Jews are prohi- 
bited fiom riding on horseback in the city, 
and from wearing silk dresses ; their cap 
must have a border of black slieep’s skin 
only two inches wide ; they are not allow- 
ed to build a new synagogue, being only 
suffered to repair the old one. 

The Jews of Bokhara have a fine head, 
a face somewliat long, a complexion re- 
markably fair, eyes large, lively, and full 

ot 
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expression. Their rabbi, who is a 
native of Algiers, and who understands a 
little Spanish, stated that when he arrived 
at Bokhara he found his brethren sunk 
in the most profoun^ ignorance ; a very 
small number knc\v^ howto read; they 
possessed only two copies of the Holy 
Scriptures, and their manuscript con- 
tained merely the three first books of the 
Pentateuch, about two hundred years 
old, which differed in no respect from the 
printed copies. This Algerine Jew lias 
neglected no means of instructing them; 
he has founded a school, and has pro- 
cured books from Russia, Bagdad, and 
Constantinople. At present all the Jews 
at Bokhara can read and write ; they also 
study the Talmud, from some of the rules 
prescribed in which they, however, occa- 
sionally depart. 

During our stay at Bokhara, a Jew 
who had sold some brandy to one of our 
cossacks was put into prison by order of 
the reis, who made his family pay him 
150 tcllas (about .£100), besides inflict- 
ing upon the individual sixty blows with 
a cudgel. This punishment was extreme- 
ly severe, for the cudgels are very large, 
and the blows arc applied to the stomach 
and back. Seventy-five blows are held 
equivalent to death. Another punish- 
ment still more cruel consists in shutting 
up the culprit, with his arms and legs 
confined, in a chamber filled with a spe- 
cies of flies the sting of which is most 
painful. At the end of three days a man 
^\es.’-‘[Meyendorj[jf"s Voi/aye d Boxikhara. 

CHFNESE BEGGARS. 

In the streets of Canton there are a 
great many beggars, old and young, blind 
and lame. They do not leinain in the 
street, but enter the shops, and make a 
noise by ringing and striking cymbals or 
gongs, or other clamorous accoinjiani- 
ments to the time ot their tune, till they 
receive an alms, when they take them- 
selves off. U'-age will not allow of their 
being violently turned out, and they ge- 
nerally persevere till they receive the 
small copper coin of the Chinese called 
by Europeans a cash. A new class' of 
spouters has arisen • they commit to me- 
mory novels of Walter Scott’s descriptive 
kind ; and, entci’ing a shoji, instead ot a 
song, rehearse in a loud voice, with ges- 
ticulations and slapping the counter, till an 
alms is given, Eor slapping the counter 
audibly they carry in their Iiand a piece of 
flat wood, and beat with it like an auc- 
tioneer knocking down a bargain to the 
highest bidder. The flat wood, coming 
on the table or counter, gives a smart 
noise, which excites attention much better 


than the European orator’s thumping a 
cushion — Malacca Observer. 

ORIGIN OF THR RUSSIAN “ROUBLE.” 

Some Russian periodical works have 
been occupied with a question respecting 
the origin of the name of rouble given to 
a coin of that country. A writer named 
Senkosky {Saivemi Arhhif) says that the 
words rouble and copeck are borrowed 
from the Tartars. The rouble, he asserts, 
is in feet the rubi, an Arabic denomina- 
tion of a certain coin which the Mongols 
of Kipchak and Jagatai found in the pro- 
vinces of Kharesm. The word rubi sig- 
nifies “ quarter.” He states that the 
first mention of the rouble in Russian 
history is at the period of the Tartar 
dominion, and it was then worth a quar- 
ter of a grmia, or pound of silver. I'lie 
Russian roubkf the Hindu rupee,* and 
the Turkish ruhia, originated, he says, 
from the same source. 

Another Russian writer ( Otietshestven- 
via Zapisski) controverts this opinion. 
He says the Tartar invasion took place, 
according to all the Russian chronicles, 
about the year 1223; and Backmeister 
expressly states that the rouble was 
known by the Novgorodians before the 
twelfth century. He might have said, 
the writer observe.s, that the rouble is 
mentioned in the Russian annals in the 
eleventh century: in the chronicle of 
Voskrcs.sensky, under the year 1071, it 
is said : “ And he (the sorcerer) ordered 
them to put a rouble into their mouth, 
and step into the boat.” The rouble was 
consccpiently known by the Russians be- 
fore the invasion of the Tartars. The 
ancient rouble, from the time of Vladi- 
mir SvutO‘'lavi(ch to Czar AlcxisMichaelo- 
vitch, are merely rude Iragments of metal. 

ClIlNESi: LITERARY CURIOSITY. 

Among the school-books of the Chi- 
nese theie is one which contains exactly 
one thousand characters. It is a metrical 
composition, with eight characters or 
woids to each stanza. But the most re- 
markable circumstance is, that the same 
character is not repeated from the begin- 
ning to the end of the book ; so that the 
learner who understands these few pages 
well, knows one thousand distinct words, 
which is one-fourth part of what is ne- 
cessary for ordinary purposes. Qu. In 
what other language shall we find 125 
stanzas without a single repetition of the 
same word ? — Chinese Chron. 

• This is a mistake : the Hindu rupee ia from 
the Sanscrit wpif/a, “silver.’' Hence the abeur- 
dity of tile term rupee. 
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government general 
ORDERS. 

NEW APPOINTMENT. 

Fori IVilliam, May 18th, 1827. — Tlie 
Vice-President in Council is pleased, at 
the recommendation of his Excellency 
the Commander-in-chief, to sanction the 
appointment of a deputy judge advocate 
general, to be attached to the force under 
Major-General Sir Campbell. 

DESEaTlON OP LIEUT. SCOTT. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, May 2d, 1827. 
—The following extract of a letter from 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Herbert Taylor to the 
Right Hon. Lord Comberniere, dated 
Horse Guards, 28th Nov. 1826, is pub- 
lilished to the army for general informa- 
tion : — 

** I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your Lordship’s letter of 
April 20th, and its enclosutes, on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Scott, late lieutenant in the 
17tli legiment. 

I am directed to express the concern 
and indignation with w'hich his Royal 
Highness the Coinmandor-in-chief has 
leaint, that any indiviflual bearing his 
M.ijesty’s commission, and that individual 
a Hiitish subject, could have been guilty 
of the infamous crime of deseitiou to the 
enemy, IIis Royal Highness approves 
of the anxiety shewn by your I.ordship 
to bring to tiial so worthless a wretch as 
IVIr. Scott, and sincerely regrets that any 
clause should have been introduced in the 
treaty with the Buimese, which could 
throw doubt upon the legality of the pu- 
nishment due to his crime. As the ques- 
tion now stands, and in the face of the 
opinion given by the Advocate General 
and the .fudge Advocate General in In- 
<lia, Ills Royal Highness has no other 
alternative but that of submitting to his 
Majesty, that Mr. Scott’s resignation 
should be accepted ; but he cannot so far 
lose siglit of w'hat he owes to the character 
of tlie British army and to the interests 
of the service, as to recommend that Mr. 
Scott should experience further indul- 
gence, and be allowed to receive the value 
of his commission, and his Royal High- 
ness cannot but express his surprise that 
an officer commanding a corps should, 
under the circumstances of this case, have 
suggested and recommended the extension 
of such a favour to an officer of his regi- 
ment, who had claimed protection under 
the treaty granting an amnesty to culprits, 
aiid had thus acknowledged himself guilty 


of the infamous erfme with which he was 
charged. 

“ His Royal Highness desires that 
these his sentiments may be communicated 
to the army in India.” 

OFFICIATING ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 

Foi't William, July 6, 1827. — Under 
instructions from the Hon. the Court of 
Directors, the services of the officiating as- 
sistant surgeons on this establishment will 
be dispensed with ; and his Lordship in 
Council, in order to enable such of the 
gentlemen in question as are at stations 
distant from the presidency to make ar- 
rangements connected with their future 
disposal, is pleased to fix the Ist of Oc- 
tober next as the date of their discharge 
from the service. 

His Exc. the Commander-in-chief will 
be pleased to issue'thc necessary subsidiary 
orders for relieving, in due time, the of- 
ficiuting assistant surgeons from the several 
duties on which they are at present re- 
spectively employed. 

NEW OKANIZATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE ARTII.LERV. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, June 2^, 1827. 
— The following alterations in the cxist- 
ing organization and distribution of the 
artillery under the presidency of Fort 
William, having been sanctioned by go- 
vernment, are published to the army. 

2. The present number of field batte- 
ries to be reduced to twelve, to be all 
drawn by horses, and kept complete and 
entire at the positions where they are sta- 
tioned, so as to be promptly available for 
any service. 

3. All other field ordnance, which it 
now furnished by detachments from field 
batteries, is to be considered as indepen- 
dent post-guns, manned by suitable de- 
tachments of golundauz, who are to be 
relieved occasionally. 

4. Dum-Dum and Cawnpore are to be 
considered as the head -quarters of all the 
companies of golundauz, or native artil- 
lery, except such as are allotted to field 
batteries; all detachments required for 
post guns are to be furnished from those 
two stations. 

5. The following distribution of the 
horse artillery is determined upon with re- 
ference to the probable demand on their 
service • 

Eur. Troops. Nat. Troops. 

Dum-Dum 1 0 

Cawnpore 2 0 

Meerut (including^ ^ 

rocket troop) J 

Agra 1 0 

Loodhiana 
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JCur. Troops. Nat. Troops. 

Loodhiana 0 1 

Nusseerabad 1 0 

Neemuch 0 I 

Saugor I 0 

Total each : Eiir. trs. 9 ; nat. trs. 3 
Total 13 

6. Tlie twelve field batteries are to be 
distributed as follows: — at Dum-Dum, 
3 ; Dinapore, 1 ; llenares, 1 ; Cawnpore, 
1; Agra, 1; Delili, 1; Kurnaul, 1; 
Nusseerabad, 1 ; Neemuch, 1 ; Kcitah, 1 ; 
Saugor, 1. 

One of the batteries at Dum-Dum, and 
those stationed at Kettah, Dehli, and Nee-, 
much, are to be manned from the 6th (or 
native) battalion of artdlery and the rest 
by Europeans. 

7. Tlie remaining twelve companies of 
Europeans are to be placed in reserve 
for general purposes of relief, and for 
the service of siege ordnance at the fol- 
lowing stations at Dum-Dum, 5 com- 
panies ; (’awnpore, 3 do ; Agra, 3 do. ; 
Kurnaul, 1 do.; Nusseerabad, 1 do.; 
Saugor, 1 do.; total 13, 

8. Tlie reserve conijianies of native ar- 
tillery for purposes of relief and for the 
service of siege ordrtanpe will in like 
manner ho stationed as follows at Dum- 
Dum, .'i companies; Cawnpoie, 7 do.; 
total 13. 

9. The companies of native artillery at 
Dum-Dum are to supply detachments for 
the following post guns: — Dacca, 3 
guns ; Chittagong, 3 ; Arracan, ^ ; Syl- 
het, 2; Assam, d; Cuttack, 2; Ber- 
hampore, 2; Titalya, 3; Mullye, 2; 
Goruckpore, 2 — total 3d guns. 

10. The companies of native artillery 
at Cawnpore are to supply detachments 
for the following post guns: Sulianpore 
(Oude), 2; Pertaubgurh, 3; laicknow, 
4 ; Seetapore, 2 ; Secrora, 2 ; Eutteh- 
ghur, 2; Bareilly, d ; Almorah, 4; Mo- 
radabad, 2; Gurruvvara, 3; B.aitool, 2; 
Bhopalpore, 3; Jubbulpore, 3— Total 
32, All post-guns not included in tliis 
detail are to be withdrawn and sent into 
the nearest magazine. 

11. Artillery otficers arc to be detached 
as far as practicable to comm.md these 
post guns; and where this is impracticable 
the posts are to be visited periodically by 
artillery officers, sent to inspect and re- 
port upon the discipline and efficiency of 
the detachment. 

12. Orders will be issued hereafter for 
the relief of the detachments now at these 
outposts, and for the march a)f the troops 
and companies which will be rccpiired to 
move in consequence of this new arrange- 
ment. 

The following table exhibits the distri- 
bution of the horse and foot artillery after 
the arrangements have been carried into 
effect 


Distribution of the Horse and Foot Ar- 
tillery under the presidency of Fort 
William. 


Stations and 
Posts. 

Troops of Horse 

c 

Jj 

2 

Entire Field Batteries. ) 

Europ. Comp. Field Bat. 
Native Comp- Field Bat. 
Reserve Europ. Comp. 
Reserve Native Comp. I 

Post Guns. 

Dum-Dum 

1 

E. 

2 

1 

1 

6 5 

0 

D.-ifca 

0 


0 


0 

0 (1 

2 

Chittagong 

0 


0 


0 

0 0 

2 

.S.mdoway 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 0 

2 

Akyab 

Sylhet 

0 


(1 


0 

<1 (1 

2 

0 


0 


0 

0 0 

2 

.HRsam 

0 


0 


0 

0 (1 

4 

Cuttack 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 (1 

2 

lierlianipore 

0 


0 


0 

0 0 

2 

Dmaporc 

0 


1 

1 

0 

0 0 

0 

TiCilya 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 0 

2 

Mullye 

0 


1) 


0 

0 0 

2 

Uenares 

0 


1 

ll 

0 

0 0 

0 

(lorufkpore 

0 


0 

o' 

0 

0 0 

2 

Sultanpore (Oude) 

0 


0 

0, 

0 

0 0 

2 

Pertaubgurh • • 

0 


1) 

0 

0 

0 0 

2 

laicknow 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 0 

4 

Seetapore 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 (1 

2 

Sccror.i 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 0 

2 

Cawnpore 

Kuttehgbur 

0 


1 

1 

0 

2 7 

0 

2 

E. 

1) 

0 

1) 

0 0 


liareilly 

0 


*’l 

0 

(1 

0 0 

4 

Almor.ib ... 

0 


(( 

0 

0 

0 ( 

4 

Moradabad • - 

0 


(). 

0 

0 

0 0 

2 

Meerut | 

3 

1 

E. 

N. 

0 


0 

0 0 


Kurnaul 

0 


1 

1 

0 

1 ( 

0 

I.oadbiana 

] 

N. 

'^1 

0 

0 

0 0 

1) 

Deb lee 

(» 


V 

0 

1 

0 0 

0 

1) 

MuUra 

0 



0 

0 

0 0 

Agra 

1 

K. 

ll 

1 

0 

2 0 

0 

Nusseerabad 

1 

E. 

ll 

ll 

1) 

1 1) 

0 

Neemuch 

J 

E. 

ij 

(1 

1 

0 0 

0 

•Saugor 

1 

li. 

ll 

1 

0 

1 0 

2 

(iiirruwara 

0 


()l 

0 

0 

0 0 

(1 

Kaitool 

(1 


0 

0 

0 

0 0 

2 

Bhopalpore 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 0 

2 

Jubbulpore 

(1 


0 

0 

1) 

0 0 

2 

Kytah In Bundlecund • ■ 

0 



0 

1 

0 0 

0 


12 

V 

4|12ll2fK;j 


COURT-MARTIAL. 

CAPT. F. S. WIGGINS. 

JIcad-Quarlcrs, Cnlnilta, June 18, 1837. 
■ — At .HU European General Couit-Martial 
assembled .at Neemuch, on the l3th April 
1837, of which Lieut. Col. Com. W. Burgh, 
1st Extra Regt. N.L, is president, Capt. 
Francis Smith Wiggins, of the 31st Rcgt. 
N.L, was arraigned on the following 
charges, rh. 

1st, For having, whilst on the s'ck list, 
on or about the I6’th of Dec. 1826, abus- 
ed and insulted Mr, Assist Surg. George 
Smith, the medical officer in charge of the 
regiment, then in attendance on Captain 
Wiggins in his professional capacity, by 
telling him that he, Mr. Assist. Surg. 
Geo. Smith, was “ a disgrace to his pro- 
fession,” or words to that effect. 

2d. When called upon by me, his com- 
manding officer, through the adjutant of 
the regiment, for an explanation of such 
unaccountable 
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unaccountable conduct, he, Capt. F. S. 
Wiggins, did return a most insolent and 
insubordinate letter, dated the 17th Dec. 

accusing me, his immediate com- 
manding officer, of jealousy and other 
misconduct, the whole being false and 
malicious; and also, in the same letter, 
introducing the name of Capt. Pickersgill, 
his superior officer, in a very insubordi- 
nate and disrespectful manner. 

3d. When called upon by me, in a let- 
ter addressed to him, Capt. F. S. Wiggins, 
dated 18th Dec. I82t), giving him an op- 
tion of withdrawing the letter of the 17th 
Dec., by making an apology to Capt. 
rickcrsgill and myself, he (lid forward 
another letter late in the evening of the 
18th instant, but such letter bearing date 
17th Dec. (apparently dated by mistake, 
instead of 18th Dec., it being in reply to 
a letter of the 18th Dec. 182d,) falsely 
and maliciously accusing me, his imme- 
diate commanding officer, Capt. Pickers- 
gill, his supeiior officer, and Mr. Assist. 
Surg. Smith, by asseiting, that we en- 
deavoured to force him, Capt. Wiggins, 
to the Invalid Establishment, or words to 
that intent and meaning ; and falsely and 
miilu'ionsly charging C.ipt. Pickcrsgill, 
I\Ir. Assist. Snrg. Smith, and myself, as 
being bent on his (Capt, Wiggins’) ruin, 
(le('laiing his determination not to apo- 
logize or withdraw what he had to say ‘Mo 
jiersons so determinedly bent on the ruin 
of liis, Capt. Wiggins’, public character,” 
or words to that intent and meaning. 
(Signed) J. Garnfr, Major, 

Com. 31st Rcgt. N. I. 

.')tli April 1827. 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision 

Finding — 'Flic court having duly con- 
sidered the evidence befoie them; and 
what the prisoner has urged in liis defence, 
are of opinion on the first charge, that he 
C.ipt. S. Whggins, is guilty, with the ex- 
ception of the word “ abused,” of which 
tlicy aeijiiit him. 

U])on the 2d charge the court find him, 
Capt, F. S. Wiggins, guilty of wriling 
“ an insubordinate letter when called on 
by his commanding officer through the 
adjutant, and also of introducing the 
name of Capt. Pickersgill in a disrespect- 
ful manner,” but acquit him of the rest 
of the charge. 

On the third charge, guilty, with the 
exception of the word “ maliciously,” of 
which the court acijuit him. 

Sentence. — The court, having found 
the prisoner guilty of the whole of the 
charges, with the exceptions above speci- 
fied, do sentence him, Capt. F. S. Wig- 
gins, to be suspended from rank and pay 
for four calendar months. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) Combermere, General, 

Commander-in-chief. 


Remarks by tlie Right Hon. the Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

The Commander-in-chief cannot^com- 
ply with the recommendation of the court 
in favour of Capt. Wiggins. He has been 
found guilty of making an official letter 
the cliannel of offensive personal remarks 
upon his commanding and some of his 
brother officers, a proceeding which his 
Lordship is called upon to mark with his 
strong disappiobation. 

The suspension of Capt. Wiggins, as 
awarded by the court, is to commence 
from the date on which this order may be 
published at Noemuch. 

By order of his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

W. L. Wat.sox, 

Adj. Gen. of the Army, 


UIVIU AFFOINTMENTS. 

Political Dcjiartment. 

AinlKilc^’ political agent at 

Capt. J. P. Kennedy, principal aiisistant to resi- 
dent at Delhi, .stationed at Subathoo. 

Judicial Dcjxirtment. 

JuneW. Mr. (’. M. Caldecott, an assistant to 
magistrate and to cc'.lactor of Allahabad. 

Juli/\'Z. Ml. R.’H. Rattray, senior judge of 
Provimial Courts of Appeal and Circuit for divi- 
sion of Calcutta. 


Mr. A. Mackenzie, 2d judge of ditto ditto for 
division of Bareilly. 

Mr. W. K. Dick, adjudge of ditto ditto for di- 
vision of ihtto. 


Mr. R. F. C.rindall, 4th judge of ditto ditto for 
division of ditto. 


Commercial Department. 

Juli/ n. Mr. .J. (i. Lawrell, 2d assistant to export 
Wdrehouse kec-per. 


M I L I T A U Y A P PO I NTM E N TS, 
PROMOTIONS, Siv. 

Fmt JVillinm, Jnnc\:\, lfl27.— Cadets T. Ram- 
.say, .1. It. Lundey, W. 11. Kletning, T. C. Wal- 
ker, Tin ton, and D. Hohinson, admitted to in- 
t.iiitry, and pumi. to ensigns Mr. Jos. Willan ad- 

mitted .IS .an .assist, surg. 

June l.'i — :tlsf N.l. Lieut. J. II. Ilepstinstall to 
he I apt. of a comp., and Kns. W. P. Milner to be 
lieut., from Hth June ltl27, in sue. to Cooke transf. 
to Pension estab. 

(’adets C. E. Herbert and T. D. Bainbridge ad- 
mitted to cav., and prom, to lornets.— Cadets T. 
^ ouug, P. Mamwaring, and Wm. Hare admitted 

to infantry and prom, to ensigns Mr. Jas. Nisbet 

admitted as an assist, surg.— Mr. Jas. Kerr admitted 
as a veterinary surg. 

Assist. Surg, Jas. Taylor to perform metllcal du- 
ties of civil .station of Dacca Jelalpore ; v. Stew- 
art, whose app. to that situation Is cancelled. 

Assist. Surg. D. Stewart placed at disposal of 
com.-in-chier. 

Lieut. C. M. Sherer, r.yth N.I., tolofllciato as 
superintendent for cadets during absence of Lieut 
Kerr proceed river for benefit of his health. 


Head-Quartern, J une H. — Removals of Lieut. 
Colonels. Win. Dickson from 10th to 7th L.C. ; H. 
Thomson from 7th to 3d do. ; Geo. Becher from 
3d to loth do. 

June ll.~-Surf'eons posted. Angus Hall to Ist 
N.l. ; B. Macleod to 6tn bat. artillery ; T. Stod- 
dart tofith N.L 

Assist. Surges, posted, O. Wray to 4th 

bijnhouse 
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Stenhouie to 6th do. j D. Ramsay to 7th do. | — 
Bousfield to 38th do. ; Alex. Beattie to 3d do. 

June 13.--EnB. Napier transferred, at his own 
request, flrom 2d to 8th N.I. 

Enf. W. R. Dunmore removed, at his own re- 
quest, from 35th, and posted to 38th N.I. 

Lieut. Robe, adj. of Hill RangerS, an I Lieut. 
Oldham, adj. of Bumlelkund Prov. Bat., allowed 
to exchange appointments. 

June 14 — Bth L.C. Lieut. A. Wheatley to be adj., 
V. Alexander resigned. 

66rA N.I. Lieut. D. Bamfleld to be Intcrp. and 
qu. mast, v. Bellew resigned. 

62d N.I. Lieut W. M. Ramsay to be intcrp. and 
qu. mast, v. Nash resigned. 

Sirmoor Bat. Lieut. J. Fisher, 2.‘kl N.I., to be 
2d In com., v. Loadbeatter resigned; Lieut E. N. 
Townsend, Slst N.I., to be adj., v. Fisher. 

Fort William, June 18.— Cadets G. B. Tremcn- 
heere and W. 11. Graham admitted to engineers, 
and prom. to2d-licuts — Cadets W. F. Alexander, 

J. II. Reek, Thos. Riddle, and F. Maitland, ad- 
mitted to Infantry, and prom, to ensigns.— Messis. 

K. Mackinnon and Alex. Bryce admitted as assist, 
surgs. 

June 22. — Cadets W. H. Humfrey and Edw. 
Christie admlltetl to engineers.— Cadets C. .1. II. 
Perreau, E. M'l. Nugent, and A. Mackintosh ad- 
mitted to infantry, and prom, to ensigns. 

Surg. .John Tytier to be a presidency siirg., v. 
Savage anj). to nicslicHl duties of civil station of 
Moorshedabad. 

Surg. John Crawfurd permitted to retire from 
H.C.’s service on pension of his rank. 

Cadets W. II. Ellis, F. 11. Ellis, J. W. Conran, 
and Win. Smith admitted to iiifaiitry, and prom, 
to ensigns. 

Head-Quarters, June l.'i.— Assist. Surg. T. C, 
Elliot to do duty with ll.M.’s 5!»th regt. 

June 10.— Assist. Surg. I). Stewart appointed to 
doth N.I. 

June 18.— Assist. Surg. C. J. Macdonald posted 
to24lhN.I., V. Child app. to Hissar division of 
army. 

Jw/iolO . — Cornets and En/yif'ti/i (leroith/ pioni.) 
posted to I{ei(t3. [Inserted in our i.ist numlier, p. 

791.] 

Fort William, June '21].— -HI th N.f. Eiis. Cecil 
Ardlng to be lieut., from flth luiie 1827, Tur- 
ner dec. 

Lieut, the lion. IL Gordon, 23d N.I., to be de- 
puty pnyma.ster of Meerut Division, v. Gw.itKin, 
app. superintendent of llaupcr branch of stud es- 

tab. 

Lieut, the Hon, IL R. Dalzcll, regt. of artil., to 
be an aide-de-camp on personal st.iff of com.-ln- 
chief, V. the Hon. H. Gordon. 

Mr. J. T. Wilcox admitted to infantry, and 
prom, to ensign. 

Head-Quarters, June 22. — OIIlc. Assist. Surg. G. 
M. Scott to have medical charg • of a detachment 
of 68th N.I., prcK’eeding to Arracan. 

June23.—Renu>vals. Ens. A. M.ackintosh from 
6th Extra regt. to 52d N.I, at Chittagong; Ens. 
T. Ramsay, at his own request, from 24th, and 
posted to .32(1 N.I. 

Fort William, June 2<i — Capt. Spicer, 12th Ma- 
dras N.I., to be denuty judge adv.gen. with divl- 
slon of troops under command of Maj. Gen. Sir 
A. Campbell at Moulmein. 

July iu—lth L.C. Lieut. Wm. Veysic to be capt. 
of a troop, and Corn. H. P. Cotton to be licut., 
from 13th June 1827, hi sue. to Grant dec. 

Surg. W. T. Webb to be garrison surg. at Chu- 
nar, v. J. Tytier app. a presidency surgeon. 

Cadet E. K. Money, of cavalry, promoted to 
cornet. 

Head-Quarters, June 27— Ens. W. H. Ellis re- 
moved, at his own request, from 2d, and posted 
to 27th N.I. 

Jim® 29.— Veterinary Surg. Kerr appointed to 1st 


June 30 — Ena. C. J. Perreau, at hia own re. 
jueat, removed from 36th regt. and posted to 68th 

Officlat. Assist. Surg. McRae attached to depot 
at Chinsurah until further orders. 

Assist. Sure. Gordon, doing duty at Cox’s bun- 
galow, to rejoin 2d bat. artillery at Dum Dum, 

July 2 — Ens. J. T. Wilcox (recently admitted) 
to do duty with 29th N.I. 

Brigadier G. Carpenter, to command at Delhi. 

Jul}/ 3.— Ens. W. F. Alexander (o do duty with 
60th N.I. at,Allahabad instead of 67th N.I. as for- 
merly notified. 

Assist. Surg. Drever posted to 53d N.I. 

Fart William, July Artillery Bef^t. 2d-Lieut. 

F. ILishwood to be Ist-lleut, v. Ackers resigned, 
with rank from 2()th Sept. 1826, v. Wakefield dec. 

2d L.C. Lieut. H. Hay to be capt. of a troop, 
from l.'ithSept. 182.'), v. LainbJeretircil; Cornet J. 

G. Lawson to be lieut. from 25th May 1826, v. 
Hay prom. 

Assist. Surg. G. Angus to be surg., v. Primrose 
resigned, with rank from 23d June 1826, v. Rind 
Invalided. 

Assist. Surg. J. Menzies to perform malical du- 
ties of salt agency at Hidgellec, v. Angus prom. 

Kiifcinrets. Ist-LiciU. W. N. Forlx's to be capt., 
and2d-Lieut. A.H.E. Roileau lobe Ist-lieul., from 
7th Feb. 1827, in sue. to Patou dec. 

Cadet of c.ivalry, 11. 11. Christian, promoted to 
rank of comet. 


Hoad-Qiiarte>s, .7?f5/ 7.— Licut. Col. Ward re- 
moved Iroin 21st N.I to 1st Euroi). regt., and 
Lieut. Col. Auriol from lattei to former. 

.Surg. D. Woodlmrn posted to 7tl) N.I., v. Webb 
app. g,irrison surg. .it Cniinar. 

July {K—Renun<fils and }>oytinu;s in Rei;f. of Ar- 
tilleiy. Majors J. 1>. Boileau irom 3<1 to 2d brigade 
horse artillery ; W. s. Whish from 2d to 1st do.; 
J. Rodberfiom Kt to 3d do. — ( E. Huth- 

waitc from 2d comp .'id bat. to 81 h comp. 6th hat.; 
C. P. Kennedy from 1 comp. 6lh bat. to 2d comp, 
,3db.it. ; T. Ill nr ficm 2d loiiip. 2d bat. to .'kl 
romp, (.til bat.: VV. Gliiih.mt fiom 13tli comp. 6th 
bat. to 2il comp. 2d bat.; G. II. VVoodrootle from 
.3d comp. Lt bat. to .id romp. 4lh liat. ; R. C. Diik- 
.son^fiom .3(1 comji. 4th liat. to 4lli romp. ,3cl bat. ; 
T. Timbroll from 4tli comp. 2d bat. to .3d comp. 
1st bat. ; J. E. Debrelt from 4th tomp. .'ilh bat. to 
12th comp. 6th liat. ; 1C. P. Gowan from .'>th comp, 
bth hat. to 4th romp. 5th bat. ; .•>. I’oiilthard from 
.3rl tomp. 3rl bat. to 4tli tomp. 2rl b.at. ; P. L. Pew 
fiom 4tli comp. 3d bat. to 3d comp. .3d bat.— Isf- 
Liiuts. ('. II. Wiggons from 4th troop 1st brigade 
tr> 1st troop 2rl brigade hoise artillery; 1, 1‘. 
Ringloy from 1st troop 2d brigade to 4th trrxip .3d 
briprle horse artillr'ry ; A. Camiibell from 2d comp. 
2d bat. to 2d comp. .5th bat. ; J. Turton from 2d 
comp. .5th hat. to .3tl loiii]). 2d bat.; G.Twemlow 
from 3tl romp. 2d bat. to 6th comp. 6th hat. ; J. L. 
Mowat from 6t 1 comp, (.th bat. to 1st romp. 2rl 
bat.; K. F. Day from 1st comp. 2d bat. to 1st 
comp. 5th bat.; R. G. Redingfcld from 1st 
romp. .5th bat. to 2d comp. 2d1[).it. ; 11. Hum- 
frey from 1st comp. 6th bat. to 1st comp. 2tl bat. ; 
T. P. Ackers from 1st comp. 2rl bat. to 1st Comp. 
6th bat. ; (). Baker from 2d comp. 6th bat. to 7th 
romp. 6th l>at. ; S. W. Rennett from flth comp. 
6th bat. tr> 1st comp. 1st bat. ; W. J. Symons from 
1st cornu. 1st hat. to 5th comii. 6th bat. ; L. Rur- 
roiighs from 14th comp. 6th bat. to 2d comp. 6th 
bat — 2d-Lleuts. J. Trower from 4th troop 3d bri- 
gade to 1st troon 2d brigade ; W. E. J. Hodgson 
from Ist troop 2(1 brigade to 4th troop 2d brigade; 
A. P. Begble from 4th comp. 5th bat. to 2d comp. 
2d bat.; J. G. Campbell from 2d comp. 2d bat. to 
3(1 comp. 4th bat. ; G. Larkins from Ittn comii, 6th 
bat. to 4th comp. 1st bat. ; G. F. C. Fitzgerald from 
2d comp. 2d bat. to 4th comp. 5th bat. ; F. Gait- 
skell from 2d comp. 4th bat. to 4th comp. 3d bat. ; 
H. De W. Cockburn from 4th comp. 3d bat. to 2d 
comp. 4th b.at. ; J. Whitefoord from 12th comp. 
6th bat. to Hth comp. 6th bat. ; C. S. Reid from Ist 
comp. 5th bat. to 3(t romp. 6th bat. ; A. Fitzgerald 
from .3d comp. 4th bat. to 7th comp. 6th bat. ; 0. 
H. McGregor from loth comp. 6lh bat. to 1st 
comp. 5th bat. ; G. R. Birch from 4th comp. 4th 
bat. to 2d comp. 2d bat. ; H. F. Corsar (new arri- 
val) to 4th comp. 4th bat. 
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I MaJ II* M* Gramshaw to command artillery 
Jn Sirhind frontier division. 

Major Whish to command artillery In Saugor di- 
vision. 

i Capt. Pew to remain In command of artillery In 
Alinorali. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Ewrope.— June 15. Capt. Wm. Martin, 57th 
N.I., for health.— 2d- Lieut. F. R. Basely, artil., 
for health.— 22. ('apt. (1. Burges, 5th L.C., for 
health (to proceed from Bombay).— 27- Ist-Lieut. 
j. Cullen, artil., for health.— 21). Lieut. U. Dela- 
inain, (kith N.I., for health. 

ToStunf/i of Mnlatro.— June \r>. Lieut. T. F. 
'fait, 2!iih N.f., for six months, for health. 

To China.— Ja\y 4. Lieut H. T. Kerr, .lOth 
N.I., sunerlntcnaent of c.ulets, for six months, 
for health (eventually to Europe). 

HIS IMAJFSTy’s FOIK’IS. 

To Eioiipc.— May .'10. Surg. Johb, Light Drags., 
for health.— Assist. .Surg. Teiurt, 41st F., for 
he.ilth.— .June 2.'>. Lieut. Macready, .'!0th F., for 
he.iIrh.-July 7* T-ieut. CoMins, l.'Jth L. Dr., for 
health.— Lieut. Duinncss, 41st F., for health.-- 
Lieul. ‘smith, 45th F., for purpose of rttiring on 
half-pay. 

I.AW. 

SUPREME COURT. 

of the Stamp Regidniion . — 
'riie arguincnts concornitig the registry of 
the stani|) regulation eouitnonccd on the 
.'ll! of .Tilly, and did not terminate till (he 
(]lh. On the ILth the judges delivered 
their judgments seruUnii; they were in 
writitig. They were unaniinoiis in favour 
of tlie registry, tlioiigli upon some points 
Sir Kdward Ryan dillered in opinion from 
(he Chief Justice and (he other puisne 
judge (.Sir John Fianks), namely, on the 
right of persons petitioning against (he 
legist! ation of a regulation to be iieard by 
eounsel ; and on tlie ])ouer of the court to 
judge, not merely uliethei a icgnlation was 
repugnant to British law, hut of its expe- 
iliency. On every niateiial point all (he 
judges were agreed ; and the regulation 
was accordingly logistered. The court was 
excessively ciowded. 

The im[)orfnnce of the several (]uestions 
which hate arisen upon this measure, and 
the interest vIulIi they have excited, iii- 
<luce ns U, inseit the proceedings upon (liis 
occasion nearly in full, notwithst.mding 
(heir extreme lengtli. We extract tlie te- 
port fjoin a Calculta paper; it is appa- 
rently taken by a barrister of the court. 

First Dap, July fj. 

^Ir. Jrinler (who with Mr, Clarke and 
Mr. Dickens was counsel for the petition, 
ers against the regulation) prefaced his 
argument with some observations upon 
the intense interest which the (luestion had 
excited amongst the community, native as 
well as British, of Calcutta. He adverted 
Jo the doubts suggested as to the right to 
he heard against a regulation being regis- 
tered in this court ; he claimed this right, 
however, on the ground that there was no 
instance, ihrougliout the dominions go- 
^iUuic Jotmi. Vol. 25. No. 145. 


vorned by British law, hi which there is an 
appellate jurisdiction, where the right of 
iK'ing heard before the tribunal appealed 
from does not exist : it would be a strange 
anomaly, he observed, if there was a right 
of appeal against registry, w ithout a right 
to call upon the court below to hear rea- 
sons which miglit render the appeal unne- 
cessary. He referred, likewise, to a sup- 
posed appiehcnsion that the bar might em- 
ploy the court on this occasion as an arena 
for political declamation ; and in allusion 
to an admonition given by the Chief Jus- 
tice (with the concurrence of the other 
judges), he asked in what respect the con- 
duct of the members of the bar, either in 
or out of court, justified such an unfavour- 
able opinion ot* them. AVhatcvcr might 
have been the foinulalion of that opinion, 
he could hut think it would have been as 
well if the expression of it had been omit- 
led. He then went on as follows : — 

I now proceed to the discussion of the 
subject relative to the proposed rcgistiy 
of the stamp regulation; and in order 
to jilace my aigumcnls in the clearest 
point of view, I will fiist mention the 
giounds on which I mean to found my 
opposition to the registry . they are three, 
l.st. That there L no authority by law to 
justify the imposition of a stamp duty in 
the town of Calcutta. 2dly. If your 
lordships should tliink that there is such 
authority by law, then I shall contend 
that jour loicKliips have no authority to 
legister, fo! that the law is perfect in itself 
without registry; and lastly, I shall sub- 
mit that if your lordships have authority 
to register such a regul.ition, the legula- 
lion now jnt'sented caunot he registered 
for reasons afl'orded by the regulation it- 
H-lf, in tlie defects ajipajcnt on the face of 
it. In enteiiiig on the consideration of 
my fiist grouml of o])posiiion to the re- 
gistiy of the iLgiilalimi, I beg to remiad 
your loKisliips of the words of the 98th 
and fiOtii Sections of llie .'>3d Geo. HI. 
c. 155, .and the J5th section of that statute, 
for these nse the jiassages fjom w’liieh we 
must collect wlnt is the law on the sub- 
ject. The woids ciiniloyed in the 25lh 
section (for T think it of gieat iinpoilance 
to see clearly what this section lequircs) 
arc, “ and lie it furtlicr enacted, tfiat no 
new or additional imposition of any du^y 
or tax upon the export, import, or transit 
of any goods, wares, or merchandize 
whatever, Sic. shall be valid, &c. until, 
Ac.” The 98th section slates: “Whereas 
it is expedient that the government of the 
said Company, Ac. sliould have authority to 
impose duties and taxes to he levied with- 
in tlic several towns of Calcutta, Ac., and 
also duties and taxes to he paid by persons 
subject to the jurisdictions of the Supreme 
Couit of Judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal, Ac. Be it therefore enacted, that 
it shall and may be lawful to and for the 
Governor- 
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Governor- Gctieral in Council of Fort 
William in Bengal, Ac. to impose all bueh 
duties of customs and other taxes to be 
levied, raised, and paid within the said 
towns of Calcutta, &c., in as full, large, 
and ample manner as such Governor- Ge- 
neral in Council, Ac. may now lawfully 
impose any duties or taxes, &c.” I beg 
your lordships will bear in mind these 
words, “ duties of customs and other 
faxes.” The word laxcs^ used in the sec- 
tion quoted, refers to the 25lh section of 
the same act ; the words a»e “ hereinbe- 
fore prescribed respecting duties and taxes 
of expoit, import, and transit, Ac. your 
loidsliips v\ill sec the importance of the 
word taxo!, as it is here employed ; it is 
applicable to tlie 25lh section, which only 
gives power to levy duties of export, im- 
port, and transit ; beyond all question it 
gives no otiicr power. I am anxious to 
draw your lordsliips’ attention to this, be- 
cause I do mean to contend broadly and 
distinctly, that the use of the words “ other 
taxes ” is not such as will sanction llie 
unheard-of power of unlimited taxation ; 
and that having reference to the 25lh sec- 
tion, where the dcscrijition of faxes con- 
templated is described, it can only give 
the power of levying duties of customs 
and transit, and no other. It will he 
said, perhaps, that it not only gave this 
power, but that the words “ in as full, 
amfilc,” Ac. do extend that power to any 
and every kind of tax; but I maintain 
that this government never had any power 
to levy any taws without the authonty of 
pailuunciit, aiul I contcMid tli.at the wc^rd'^ 
‘Gn as full, large, and ample,” Ae. do 
not enlaruc the power of taxation, but 
merely enable the goveniment to levy, cn 
tho«e within your lordshijis’ jurisdiction, 
the like taxes previously imposed on others, 
under the powers of tlie 2.')ih section ; and 
that the only object of the .'JSd of the late 
king, wheie it i elates to taxation, was to 
put beyond question tliat tliose within the 
jurisdiction sliould be made liable, who 
otlieiwisc could not have been inade so. 
I bestecli your lorddiips to maik the use 
of the words “all such” cinjilnyed in the 
outset of the 98th section, referring to the 
“duties or taxes upon expoit, import, or 
transit,” lju'iitioiied in the 25th section. 

CIthf Juiliic. — You mean to maintain, 
then, that previous to the 25th section 
there was no jiower of taxation vested in 
the Comjiany’s government ? Unless you 
shew this, you have done nothing ; this 
must be a prclimiiiaiy step in support of 
your position. 

]\lr. ]}’niler No doubt, my lord ; but 

I do not stop here, for I hope 1 shall be 
able, befoie I have exhausted all I liave 
to say, to show ili.it the enactment of the 
98lh section could have been for no other 
object but to convey the power of like 
taxation ns to those within your lordships’ 


jurisdiction, which was not previously 
possessed, and that no other taxes were 
contemplated than duties of customs and 
“ other taxes ” ejusdem genens. I would 
ask to what the words “ all such ” can 
refer but to the 25th section ? There is 
no other reference ; and the taxes so re- 
ferred to are defined in the end of that 
section to be duties and taxes of export 
and transit, and the word “ tax ” is merely 
used synonimously, to include what is 
alike, though not the same • and that is (lie 
sole object of the use of the word tax.— 
I shall now endeavour to establish that 
there never was any right or power by law, 
in the directors or the government, to im- 
pose taxes, since the time it was taken out 
of their hands and placed in those of the 
Board of Commissioners ; and shall sliew 
on evidence that cannot be controvcited 
(in fact, it is matter of history), that such 
power was never supposed to exist ; was 
never acted upon except in the case of 
duties of cxjiort, import and transit ; and 
that if there were ever any other levied 
within these dominions, they cannot bo 
said to have been autboiircd by law of 
parliament; that all the taxes included 
under the name of “ duties of customs 
and transit ” vveie levied under an assumed 
authoiity, for there was no legal authority 
to impose any tax whatsoever. I will 
soon call to your attention, that up to the 
jieriod of the pennaneut settlement by 
which it was 

Sir AVim/d 7? //an. — You mean, then, to 
state tlut tlieie never was a jiower vested 
in the Company to impose taxes here, 
until they received it from an act of par- 
liament ? 

Mr. Wniter . — My lord, I moan to saj, 
that siiue the settlement of the land reve- 
nue tlieie never has been any such power; 
nay, even further hack, notliing to induce 
a belief that the taxes levied were autho- 
rized by law. 

C/iiif Justice. — Do yon mean to say, 
that not only the Kast-Tndia Company 
never had tlie power, hut that with the 
sanction and aj'proval of the Board of 
Control even they had not such power? 

Mr. Winter. — Yes, hefoie the 5.‘kl Geo. 
III. ; and that all specific and local taxes 
have been defined. 

Chuf Justice. — You don’t mean to deny 
that the power has existed somcwheie? 
Then I should feel obliged if you could 
tell me where. 

Mr. Winter, — In the British parliament, 
my loid. 

Chuf Justice. — Then you mean to deny 
the prerogative of the ci own with respect 
to corqueied countries? 

Mr. Winter.— 1 submit, with deference, 
that such a prerogative of the crown doe's 
not apply to this country. I mean to con- 
tend, that from the time of the settlement 
no such power existed, At an earlier 
peri od, 
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period, the 7th Geo. III. first recognized 
the rights of tlie Company, after their ac- 
quisitions, and in Uie jear 1767, first 
directly interfered with the territory of the 
Company; and you will there find it re- 
cognized and permitted to remain with 
them. 

Sir Edward Byon.— Then your position 
is, in fact, that no power of taxation ex- 
isted at all till the 53d Geo. III. ? 

Mr, IVinter , — I would state that propo- 
sition with some little qualification, Jis it 
refers to the period prior to 1784, when 
tlie Board of Commissioners was consti- 
tuted hy the ‘24th Geo. HI.; with lefe- 
icnce to the subsequent period I advance 
it in the most unqualified manner. In 
‘ Hall V. Campbell,’ Covvp. 208, Lord 
]\Iansflcld lays it down thus : “A country 
ton(|uered by the British arms becomes a 
dominion of tlie king in light of his 
crown, and therefore necessarily subject 
to the legislature of the parliament of 
Gie.it Britain.” Our constitution docs 
not allow tlie Icing to have a )>ossession 
iiidepeiKlcut of the control of parlia- 
ment, and that wherever a country has 
been allowed to remain under - - (Heie 
the Cliief Justice made an ohservation, 
and a^ked for the case in Uouglas, wlilcli 
I\lr. Winter handed uj) to him,) 

C/iuf Justice . — Ivord Mansfield s.ays, in 
the sixth proposition, that “ if the king 
(and when I s.ay the king, I always mean 
the king witliont tlie concurrence of par- 
liament) has a power to alter tlie old and 
to intjodiice new laws in a conquered 
(oniitry, this legislation being subordinate 
to his own autl.'ority in jiarliament, he 
( uuiot make any new changes contrary to 
I’uiulamenfal piinciples.” He does not 
,s'iy that the king cannot act without the 
pniliameiit. (Ills loidship li.aving read 
tlie passage, made some observations 
uliicli were not heard, apparently coin- 
plaiiimg that Mr. Winter, inijiioling Lonl 
Maiislicld, had omitted or suppressed a 
jiassigu wliicli would have qualified what 
li-‘ I UMlIy commented upon.) 

iMr. Jf'iiitcr. — I (lid not emjiloy tlie 
authority, iny lord, either to abuse or mis- 
use it ; and if your lordsliiji had not in- 
ternipied me, I should have come in the 
projXT course of iny argument to the pas- 
sage your loidship h.is read. I will com- 
ineiit oil the very passage, sliewing that 
the king, though he may intioduce new 
laws, does so subject to parliament; and 
It strengthens my argument beyond any 
th ug I have advanced, for I maintain 
that the power of parliament must extend 
to every country that comes under British 
dominion. When the king takes posses- 
‘>ion of a country, no doubt he may leave 
to the conquered so much of their laws as 
may Ije considered politic, and introduce 
uew laws for future government; but the 
country once settled, he cannot do any 


thing subsequently witliout the concur- 
rence of parliament, which has been esta- 
blished in the cases of Grenada, Jamaica, 
and other cases ; and I do maintain that 
the king cannot subsequently interfere. 
In the sixtli proposition before alluded to, 
Lord Mansfield puts it hypothetically ; 
“if the king has a power to alter the old 
and to introduce new laws in a conquered 
country, this legislation being subordinate 
to his own authority in parliament, he 
cannot make any new change contrary to 
fundametiUil principles,” At present I 
would confine myself to that wliicli I con- 
sider to have been settled on the establish- 
ment of the Board of Commissioners. I 
will now proceed to call your attention to 
the proceedings in 1/88, and to the lan- 
guage employed by Mr, Pitt, on proposing 
that act, as 1 find it in a repoit of the de- 
b.itcs of the time. 

“ In oxnLination of this bill, and in answer to 
the remarks of opposition, Mr. Pitt desired to re- 
mind the house that he had provoked thedlsius- 
sion of the bill, and had earnestly solicited them 
to brine it to the tr.st of tlie most severe and smi- 
pnlous mv£Stl(i;atlon. He found that it would bo 
disputed, whether by the act of 171)4 the Hoard of 
Control had any ri(;lU of superintendence over the 
revenue. Would it be contended Unit parliament 
infcint to leave the finances m the hands of the 
Company, who had b.en declared unfit to be trust- 
ed with them ? Was it likely, thatwhen they pro- 
vided for the better manai'ement of the political 
and military concerns, they had paid no attention 
to file circumstance upon whun these concerns 
insep.irably de)>cndc<i ? The Board of Control 
had already procecilcd to rciluco the enormous 
eslablishinc^nts m India; their right of interference 
in that respect had never been (piestioncd; and 
what indeed would be the conseciuencc of denying 
this right ^ The Court of Direitors, if they h.iu 
It in their power, as the expiration of their char- 
ter drew near, and it was doubtful whether their 
monopoly would be renewesj, would certainly 
make it their first object to swell the amount of 
their imposts, and would neglect the care of the 
territorial and political state of India. 'I'heduty 
of Hdinnnstratioii w.is to look, first, to the pros- 
perity and h.mpmess of the natives; secondly, to 
tlicsetutily ot the teriitorial possessions ; thirdJy, 
to the d,sch.irge of the (iebls due to the persons 
who had advanced their money, and enabled the 
Company lo struggle with their late difficulties ; 
and, m tlie last plate, to the commercial lienefit 
of the iiroprietors. Was It probable that the 
Coiut of Directors would act upon that scale? 
Could it have been intended to confide in their 
•list rctitm 

An argument I vvoulJ use, iny lord, at 
the piescnt d.iy, ii' it suited my purpose, 
VIZ. tliat they would towards the close of 
their charter swell their imposts and neg- 
lect their (eni'ories. fi 

Chiif Justice . — I never heard such a doc- 
trine: hut this is certain, that the Com- 
pany cannot lake a stej) without the ap- 
jiroval of the Board of Control. 

Mr. Winter . — I shall endeavour to shew 
that the revenue, over which tlie Board of 
Commissioners had control, was merely 
that revenue which was fixed and certain, 
not aiising out of taxation and mptable 
sources, but independent of all such 
sources; a revenue derived, in shoit, from 
the land ; and I would here again tall at- 
tention to the language of the debate in 
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Tho Ckuif Justice here made a remark 
not heard. 

Mr. Winter proceeded. — No, iny lord, 
it cop Id not j tlie power was placed wisely 
in the hands of those wiio were limited and 
restrained j the power, in sliort, was as 
strictly limited and defined as a power 
could he. A further clause was added, 
which directed that an account of the re- 
venues and disbursements should be laid 
before parliament at certain assigned pe- 
riods in every year. Your lordships will 
find that in all cases where government 
liave come in contact with the Company, 
they have always avoided all interference 
with any but fixed revenue, taking care 
not to meddle with the resources which 
produced the dividend, and providing 
means, without authorising any increase 
of revenue, for (lie security of the divi- 
dend of the projirietors. But if the reve- 
nue were considcietl to be uncertain and 
unlimited, why not have authorized and 
recognized subsidiary aids from taxes? 
which I shall shew never was done; and 
Uiat, in all cases of the Company’s diffi- 
culties, tlie public claiiuB were foregone 
for a time to secure the payment of tho 
dividends, wiiicii need never liavo Lkxmi 
done if the levonue could have Ik-cu swel- 
led to any amount by taxation and re- 
sources of that nature. In suiipint of this 
T refer to the sirious act-> of parliament in 
relief of (lie disticss of the Company, au- 
thori/.ing loans, inciease of (aj)ital, stock, 
iS:c. I infer and mainiain, thercfoie, that 
the levenue contempbted was one of a 
fixed atul peiinimcnt character, according 
to engagements sulisisting with the lepre- 
sentalivcs of parties wlio had made them. 

('hief JttUice, — Do you mean to contend 
tliat there was no pow'cr where there was 
no permanent t.ix ? 

Mr. Winter . — f don’t txactly know, 
but 1 conceive there could not be, because, 
though not jirccisely a permanent sellle- 
ment existed in those places, the whole 
tcrriluiial revctuic of the Coinjiany was 
regiil.ited by the piinciple of a l.uuled set- 
Icinent, whether in that portion of the 
Company’s dominions which was suliject 
to the permanent settlement, or in those 
which followed a similar mode. But it 
is of no rili^ncnt unless it can he shewn 
that a system of unrestiicted taxation pre- 
v.iilcd ; fill wlialcver airangemcnts may 
have been made, they all hid refeieiiceto 
the pimeipleof the jicrmancnt settlement. 
1 now, Miy lonls, dtsiie your attention to 
the st.ite of things in an i.nlier lime than 
tlie pniod to which I luuchccii advoiting; 
to the \ery impoitant evidence bcfoie the 
committee on the occ.ision of an inteifc- 
ence with wliai w.is ronsiileictl the juris- 
diction of the Mofiissil comts. When pe- 
titions weie sent Inane against the conduct 
of the siipieiiie com I, a committee was 
.ippoiutcil to examine evidence uud report. 


A committee more desirous of informa- 
tion, more laborious, or more talented, 
than that which sat on this enquiry, never 
was assembled. On that occasion Mr. 
Baber, who had resided in Bengal upwards 
of seventeen years, who had been the re- 
sident at Mitlnaporc, and afterwards chief 
at Mux-idaliiid, in the couise of his evi- 
dence, being asked “whether faimers of 
lands under the Company are considered in 
Bengal as mere collectors of revenue would 
be considered in England,” answered, 
that, “ in order to afford the committee a 
satisfactory answer to this question, it will 
be necessary to give more than a bare ne- 
gative, and to add an explanation of the 
tenures in Bengal ; for a parallel can 
scarcely he drawn between a mere collec- 
tor of a revenue u'hkh arises from tares on 
variouH arlules, and a proprietor or farmer 
of land, where the revenue is paid from the 
produce of that land.” (Mr. Winter then 
read further passages of Mr. Baber’s evi- 
dence, to shew that the settlement of the 
government w ith the zemindar was annual 
for fixed monthly payments of the revenue; 
that the sum so fixed was the revenue of 
goverument, and all above belonged to the 
/emindar. Mr. Winter llien ndvorletl to 
tho evidence of iMi Lir liington before the 
s.imc commilfee, and leading fioin the re- 
port, stated, that “ llio w itness being asked 
whether lliC payments of the /ciniiidar to 
the C'omji.iny are stipulated rent on con- 
tract, or tar and unjuiKihon, aicoidinglo 
our ideas of t.ixes in Europe; he said lie 
considered it a-; a contract between the 
Com[)any and the zemindars.”) 

Now, my loid, if this evidence had 
been put together foi iny purpose, it could 
not have more fully siippoiled my argu- 
ment, nor could 1 have found or desired 
any thing so strong or so impoitant; there 
is no recognition of a system of taxes, or 
of any other levcnue than what was derived 
lioni the land. You will find, in sliort, 
th.it throughout the whole system of the 
Mogul government, to prevent those ex- 
actions which uncertain and unlimited 
taxation is liable to impose on the sub- 
ject, the revenue was decreed to come 
wholly from tlie land. It is true, indeed, 
vexatious demands were occasionally made 
by the zeinindais, upon pretext of marria- 
ges, pilgrimages, &c., by those who were 
eiiti listed with the collection of the revenue ; 
hut those weio not authoiized or sanctioned 
by the superior government, which looked 
to the fixed revenue fiom the land alone. 
(Mr. W'inler then lead some parts of tho 
evidence of IMr, Lusliington and Major 
Rennell, in support of his position.) 

Ciinf Jnstue , — If jou will refer to the 
Fifth Report, you will find much more to 
this puipose ; but it is entirely an unsettled 
point to this day, whether the rigdits of the 
zemindar or the ryotwcie consulted by tlio 
perm,' nent settlement. 


Mr. 
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yir. rZ/t/tT.— I shall refer to that, 
tlioufiii not for the purpose of raising the 
nucstion to which your lordship refer*; 
but in order to shew that, throughout, « 

1 indcd revenue is recognized, and no taxa- 
lion which was all abolished at the per- 
manent settlement, excepting license of 

Jus/ice.— Tf you moan to say that 
taxes were al)olished altogether, you must 
show in what manner. (His Lordship said 
something more which was not heard.) 

]Mr. ILut/cr.— What 1 meant to say is, 
that as soon as parliament took the coun- 
try under its control, every inherent right 
of British subjects followed of course; 
but though there may be a provisional 
^)ower as to the necessities of the state, I 
luiuntain that there could be no infringe- 
ment of a great constitutional principle, 
Mich as that of taking away the property 
of tlie subject, but by the authority of 
parliament alone, 

I now turn to what was said by Lord 
Nurili, in introducing the bill of 1781, as 
to the means of the Company, and their 
known sources of revenue; out of that 
.|uustiou arose Lord North’s claim for 
CMK),()00 leduced to .£ 1(H), 000. (Mr. 
Winter here read jiart of Lord North’s 
^lKc^h). But thoie is nnothei p.issjigc nBo 
lel.itivelo the renewal of the cliaitir. “ With 
K'sped to the renewal of tlie charter, he 
leeollecled one pait of the oillr made to 
goveiiiment, which involved no inconsi- 
(K'liihle anihignify ; it was this ; the Com- 
)kiny tleiiumded a liill enjoyment of all 
lliei'i ch.irleied lights lie did not know 
vliat might he inennt by ( haitei-riglils ; in 
Ins o[)iMion it meant no more than this, an 
exclusive tiade lor the jicriod of their 
chailer; hut if it was understood by the 
wonK charter-rights (and he believed the 
I’oiiipany wished so to understand them) 
an enjoyment of the exclusive right of sn- 
pei intending the whole of Indian aflairs 
witliout any control during the continua- 
tion of the charter, then he would give it 
as his opinion that parliament ought not 
even for a day to part with this snperin* 
tending power. The reason was obvious ; 
the interests of thiscountiy were intimately 
tunnecled with India, and any mismanage- 
ment (heie might be to the last degree 
dangerous to Great Biitain. It was con- 
sujnenily the duty of parliament never to 
1 enounce a controlling superintending 
jiowerover India.” 'niis is authority of no 
small weight, for it is (hat of one who had 
coiniiuiMieated with the directors thcin- 
scUc's, and had made himself well acquaint- 
ed with the resources of the Company. 

('Iiitf Ju»lice. — There is a superintend- 
ing IHiwer (remainder of his j,,ordship’s 
ohsorvation not lieard.) 
i Mr. — The proposition is not so 

1 hare, my lord ; hut whether it is or not, 
j dim country I maintain docs not stand any 


longer in the position of a conquoretl coun- 
try. There are many dill’erent circuni- 
hinnccs, from all of which it may be col- 
lected, that nothing can be done beyond 
the express terms of the power delegated, 
and it is now too late to say that that is 
undefined power. All authorities derived 
from the crown are subject to the control 
of parliament : for the parliament itself 
cannot delegate a power it does not pos- 
sess, it can only do what the laws of the 
country authorize: and the government 
here, without the autlmrity of jvarliament, 
cannot sonction a tax to the smallest 
amount except for the land revenue. It 
is a misnomer indeed to apply the term tajc 
to the land revenue ; it is in fact a rent 
and not a tax. 1 will now, my lord, refer 
to the fifth leport on Bengal. 

Cfiuf Justice. — With the appendix ? 

Mr. — No, my lord, I have not 

the appendix here. (Rlr. Winter then 
read the following passages from the 
report; the reading of them was occa- 
sionally interrupted by observations from 
the bench.) 

V'our Committee have brought the foregoing 
summary of (he diftetent systems of internal ar- 
rangc'ineiit adopted uir I he Enst-lndia Company’s 
territorial posvtssions in Hengal, down to that 
period whdi the state of their aflairs was before 
jiarli.iiui lit, and wiuii Iiy nn.ut ot (he legislature, 
{•lA (.eo IIJ. rap. 2r>) (lie Company weie eoin- 
mandtd to .iiMitnie an innunv mto the eomplamts 
wlijtfi liad pre\ ailed, “ (tiat tinirs rajahs, zemin- 
•' dais, and oilier landholdeis witlun the Hrilish 
“ tenitories in Iixlia, had been unjusUy deprived 
“ ot, oi I'lnipeiled to rchiupnsli or abandon, their 
“ respcitne lands, or that the rents, tributes, or 
“ sfivKis leciuircd of them h.ad beeoiue ojipres- 
“ si\e.” 'J hese grievanies, if founded on tiiith, 
weie “ to lie (flerlu.slly redre.'-'ed, .md pemmnent 
*' Iiilfs estalilished on priiniples of moderntioii 
“ niul jnstut', by whhh tiieir itnts and tributes 
•' slnmld be dem.indetl .mil (oHceted in future.” 

The inforni<.tion drawn from the reports of 
the siipen Itiors aiipointcd in l/iJ't, and of the Court 
of Cirdiit in 1772, developed the errors of a false 
and iniurions polny which liad prevailed under 
tlie native government, .as well as practices of per- 
nicious tendency which had crept into the admi- 
nistration of It subse«iuenlly to the subversion of 
the Mogul dominion. The principal of these, as 
they atletted the department of the revenue, ap- 
pear to have liecn noticed and abolished, in the 
regulations passed upon the formation of the five 
years’ s(*t(Iemeiit. Iiy the rules then established, 
all nu7./.ers or salamies (free gifts) which had 
been usually presented on tiie first interview, as 
marks of subjection and respect, were required to 
be totally discontinued, not only tf» the superior 
servants of the Company and the collectors, but to 
the zemindars and other oflkers ; neWjiptcs, under 
any pretence whatever, were proHroited; the 
revenue oflicers were forbidden to hold farms, 
under pain of di«mi8sal : zemimlary barriers, 
erected for the collection of road dvitics, were 
alKilisbcd, .indsiuh only continued, as belonged 
to the rolleclioii of the estabiisbed revenue. 

“ Hut though much good had Inen eflected, 
much yet remained to be done before tlie Institu- 
tions ot the govcniment .and the collection of the 

i icople coulu lie raised near enough to that stan- 
larcl, which might satisfy the enlarged views of 
such as had formed their opinions on tnc principle* 
and pi act ice of European states ; and accordingly, 
in the session of 17tl4, the jiailiament passed the 
Act of the 24 th of his present Majesty, “ for thebet- 
ter regulation and management of the affairs of 
" the East-Indi.a Company” by the 31)th section of 
which the East-India Company was commanded 
“ to inquire into the alleged grievances of the 
" landholders, and If founded In truth to afford 
“ them redress, and to establish permanent rules 
“for 
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•' for the settlement and collection of the revenues 
" and for the admlnlBtration of justtcei founded 
“ on the ancient lawi and local usages of the 
“ country," 

“ But the leading members of the Supreme Go- 
vernment appear to have been, at an early period 
of the transactions now commencing, impressed 
with a strong persuasion of the proprietary right 
in the soil possessed by the zemindar; or if the 
right could not lie made out, consistently with the 
institution of the former government, that reawn 
and humanity irresistibly urged the introduction 
of it. In the decision of this question was con- 
templated the introduction of a new order of 
things, whicli should have for Its foundation the 
security of Individual jiropcrty and the adminis- 
tration of justice, criminal and civil, by rulea 
which were to disregard all conditions of persons, 
and in their operations be free of influence or con- 
trol from the government itself. The whole 
might be reconciled to a strict observance of the 
orders from home, which appeared to disclaim all 
views of an increasing land revenue, requiting 
only that the amount, at whatever it might mow 
l)C nxed, should not lie liable to fluctuation or de- 
falcation, as it lx>fore Imd lieen, and that the rules 
for the coilectitm of it should lie permanent. 

“ As the conclusion of the decennial seltlomont 
has led to one of the most Important measures 
ever adopter! by the East-India Company, Iroth 
in reference to themselves, by flxing tne .•unount 
of their land revenue in perpetuity, and to the 
landlioldcrs, in c-rlablishing and conveying to them 
rlglits, hitherto unknown and unenjoyed m that 
country; your cominiltee think the house may 
expect from them a particular account of the na- 
ture of this settlement. 

" The next eonsideration was the amount of the 
assessment to be fixed on the lands. This, as it 
was sulisequently to Ixieonie the limit of the re- 
hourro whith the got einmcnt could ever in future 
derive from the land, it was ncoissary should be 
fixed with theutmrjst acrurary. 

** The whole amount of tne land revenue, by 
these means and by this agency obtained from the 
provinies of Bengal, Benar, and Orissa, ulti- 
mately jirovcd for the year 1197, corresponding 
with 17 ''d, to he ‘-lera Bupees 2,011, (K»,!‘U9, or 
£a,l()8,!)ir>, and from the province of Benares 
Sited Rupees .'14,. 'j.‘l,ri74, or C4tK»,(ll.V 

“ On a point so singularly interesting to tlie 
East-India Company as lire amount of the land 
revenue, whit h was now m Bengal to be fixed for 
ever, tile Ulrettois, after lamenting the w'aiit of 
Ix'ttcr data tli.m llie experiontof a sene&pf past 
years, joined to the rcteiil inquiries, had uflbrdeti, 
expressed themselves .s.atisfieil in its appearing 
likely to prtnc ctpial to what they had, after ron- 
slderation of the exigencies of government, and of 
a reserve proper for extraordinary services, alieady 
had It in View to obt.iin, anil they did not rvish to 
expose their sulijects to the hazanl of oppressive 
praciicos by rctpiiring moie; yet on coiisideialion 
of the extent of liiulwlmh lay waste throughout 
the provinces, aiidadveitingto wh.it had formerly 
Leen the praetitc of the native go\ermnent, m 
participating in the resources derivable from its 
progressive cultivation, they would be induted to 
ncipiiesce in any arrangemeiit which might be de- 
visctl, with a view to secure to the l‘’..ist-lndia 
Company a similar participation in the we.-illh 
tlerivable from suth a source, provided it could lie 
effected without counteracting the jnincip.d object 
of encoura^W industry, anil be reconciled with 
the principTO of tlie system which was .ibout to 
be introduced; and they concUidtxl their letter 
witholwerving, that “ tlie demand from the land, 
the great and now ahnixst the only source of reve- 
nue, is fixed, with the exccjition of any addition 
which may be made from r' S'imption or what 
may arise from uncultivated laiuli. (if thatiC'sourco 
should be available) ; it is fixed forever; a most 
serious argument for strict economy in the expen- 
diture of wh.it IS so limited; for the utmost tare 
on ourp.art, that our known resources being on 
the one hand restrained from increase, they may 
on the other be preserved from diminution.” On 
the authority ot the oiders conveyed in this let- 
ter, I-ord I'ornwallis proceeded without loss of 
time to notify by jiroclamation, bearing date 22d 
March I7!t.‘h to the landholders, the permanency 
of the settlements whit h had just been formtsl, as 
well ns of those which weie yet in pi ogress, when- 
ce er they should lie completed. 

“ Durmgthe tune that the settleraeut of the 


land revenue was in ptogre&s, and until an answer 
to the reference for reniferlng the decennial settle- 
ment perjretual could be obtained from England, 
the government was occupied in devising remedies 
for the imperfection and abuses which prevail- 
ed in other departments of the internal administra- 
tion. The next in importance to the land revenue, 
as presenting an object for reform, was thesayer or 
inland customs, duties, and taxes, or generally 
whatever was collected on the part of government 
and not included in tlie mehaul or land revenue. 
This department, comprehending whatever was 
calcula ed to bear an impost in towns or marketing 
places of fixed or of occasional resort, or on the 
roads, being less susceptible of rcxluctioii to fixcil 
rules, was more open to imposition and abuses, 
and consequently the scrutiny introduced on the 

f ircscnt occasion, presented an object of peculiar 
ntcrest for the government to reform. The more 
eflhctually to accomnlish this purpose it was, by 
advertisement on the ilth June 1790, notifieil 
that (with an exception of the tax on tene- 
ments, which apiieared derivable from the land 
thus occupied,) tlie unnagement and collection of 
the saver revenue would in future be separated 
from the zemimlirry charges, and pbced under 
the authority of oliicers, to be appointed directly 
on the part of government; but in proceciling to 
act upon tills resolution the gooil conduct of the 
natives, who were now to be placed in this charge, 
under the immediate control of the oliicers of go- 
vciiimcnfc, appeared as little to be depended on, as 
when they acted under the control of the znnin- 
dars. 'I'he advantage therefore to the public inte- 
rest WiCS doubtful, while the addition.il expense to 
be incurred in salaries was certain and unavoid- 
blc; and, then foie, as the shortest way of getting 
rid of the emb.inassnieiit whiili the resolution 
for the resumption of the saver had occasioned, 
the government determined that it would be ad- 
vis.ib1e to abol’sh this class of collections alto- 

? ether, and to allow Ihezemind.ars a compensation 
or tile loss which it should be made to appear 
they rcspectncly had sullered thereby. 

*' The fiimlions of the collcilor are to assess 
the tax innKisetl on spirituous and ferinentcil 
liquors and intoxicating drugs, to superintend the 
division (by sale or by dccrci'S of tlie judicial 
courts) of l.indcxl property jiaymg revenue to go- 
vernment; to apportion the public revenue on 
land ordered to he sold for the disi barge of arrears 
oficvenue, to procure land for the native Invalid 
soldiers; and he is required to dispose ol the 
amount of his collections, ns m.ny he directeil liv 
the aiunintant-gciieral ; to keep and transmit bis 
nerlodual .iccouuts, in the forms prescribed to tlic 
ixnrd of revenue ; and generally to perform what- 
evcrduliL-s maybe required of him by a public 
regulation, or by special orders from the Board of 
Ilex enue." 

Chnf Jusltce. — Do you luean to say that 
Lord Cornwallis swept away all taxes by 
the permanent setllemcnt? it' so, by wli.'it 
power were they renewed prior to the 5dd 
Geo. III.? 

l\Ir. IFin.cr. — I do mean to say that 
the taxes were all abolished at the time of 
the permanent settlement, and that what- 
ever renewal of them has taken place, has 
been acquiesced in by parties payin/j du- 
ties iiatutally arising out of comincreo, 
such as duties of customs and transit, 
though I deny th.at any such duties have 
been authorized by parliament. It has 
been convenient to levy them, and they 
have not been objected to. 

Sir a. liyan . — That is a qualification of 
your general proposition; jou ought to 
shew the power. 

Mr. Winter, — Certainly, niy lord, and 
what 1 mean to shew is, that all taxes 
levied subsequently were so levied without 
any legal authority of parliament. Id 
order to aid the course of commerce, cer- 
tain duties V4 ere no doubt necessary, and 
were 
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wore acquiesced in ; but tliere is a great 
difference between acquiescence in that 
which might not have the authority of law 
for its support, and the substitution of 
measures without authority. 

Chitf Juslu'e.— 'rhere certainly were 
many duties in existence more objectiona-. 
l)lc and oppressive by far, it appears to me, 
than this stamp tax: there weie duties on 
marriage, &c. 

Mr. /Pm/cr. Certainly, my lord, hut 
all of a nature essentially different from 
unlimited and certain taxation ; all fixed 
JUKI known duties, having reference to 
one jirinciple, which I have maintained to 
have been in force, that of a fixed revenue. 

Clihf Justice. — What jou have now ad- 
mitted is contrary to what jou Imve before 
cmitcnded. 

Mr. Ulnlcr. — I was alluding to what 
you were speaking of. 

Clinf Justice. — But the duties I men- 
tioned weic certainly not of a fixed nature, 
oru'feningto the settlement of the land. 

Mr. If'iutcr. — Certainly, my loid, they 
were fluctuating in some respects; that is 
to say, lliey were not arbitiary as to time or 
as to amount ; but 1 wish to be understood 
as contending that the rc\cnue was fixed 
as to its sources, as shewn in the Hindoo 
l.iK^, and not left to the aids of uncertain 
and unlimited taxation. 

C/iitf Justice . — So fur Lack ns the Empe- 
ri'r Ilalicr, there wa.® a tax which was call- 
ed finglia (lunka?); jind so far indeed 
bom the sjstcm utuler the old government 
having been that of a fixed tcriifoiial re\c- 
riio, there was a variety of fluctuating im- 
posts of all kinds ami clesciiptions; and 
>ou admit yourself that, after the whole 
system of taxation was, as )on contend, 
swept away by the permanent settlement, 
tlicie were s.iyer duties imposed; and I 
wish to know', thcicfoic, since jou deny 
tlie existence of any power of taxation at 
tliatpoiiod, by what authority these were 
levied? 

IVlr. ir/afcr.— My argument as (o this 
distinction between fixed and permanent 
revenues, and those of a fluctuating and 
uncertain nature, refers to the early perie d 
iKfbie the abolition of the sayer duties; 
mt afterwards licenses for sale of liejuots 
iverc the only subjects which formed mat- 
er of taxation, not coming under the head 
)t duties of customs or transit; no other 
iix remained but what arose out of the 
>ermanint land-tax ; and I do draw a great 
‘Minetion between the jrermancncy of the 
and-tax, and fluctuating imposts the abo- 
ition of which is recognized. Jf any 
ure continued they weie acquiesced in, 

'ul, nndei sue!) acquiescence, may be per- 
laps legal ; but the imposition of new bur- 
•ens must be done under known sanctions 
‘‘‘w, and I mainUcin that (here never has 
'fcn other power of taxation claimed or 
^cognized, or acted upon under tliat very 
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section (the &8th), but such duties of cus- 
toms or transit ns had before been ac- 
quiesced in. 

Chitf Justice. •^Jn a great many preced- 
ingscctions it says no duties. (Hero the 
Chief Justice was indistinctly lieard, but 
was understood to say something as to the 
vesting power in the Board of Control on 
the opening of the irado ; and that restrain- 
ing the power of levying duties beyond 
was for protection of the private trader.) 

Mr. U'inter . — It is not likely, then, 
that, with (his object in view. Parliament 
siiould Imve left the private trader unpro- 
tecled in all other respects, and liable to 
that most unheard-of power of unlimited 
taxation ; but I submit that the object of 
the statute was that no duties or taxes of an 
unknown kind should be levied without 
the sanctions appointed ; and I ask what 
othei known duties existed, but that of the 
land-tax and those of export, import, and 
transit? I should like to know this; I 
.should be glad to lie instructed on the 
point, and to hear, if I am wrong, what 
may lead me from the devious path of 
orior into the broad and straight line of 
truth ; I say theie was none but a stamp- 
tax in the Mofussil, notoriously illegal ; 
and that, in shoit, no duty prior to (he .5Sd 
of the king w'as valid. ]f it weie other- 
wise, and all duties arc included by the 
.0‘}(1, why pass the 54th ? But the preamble 
of this last act clearly shews it, for it stales, 

“ whcieas doubts have arisen as to certniii 
duties luretofore imposed by the several 
governments.” Now these tioiihts could 
not he of a very light or trifling kind, 
which produced the interference of the le- 
gislature to set them at lest by a specific 
act, and (hat act unquestionably refers only 
to duties of customs, resjiccting (he levy- 
ing of which such doubts liad arisen, and 
die words “ other taxes” imply taxes only 
ejusdein f’tncus. If not, what are they, 
and where are tlicy to be found? The 
act only recognised die then subsisting 
taxes; and, to place it bejondall doubt, 
it goes on to provide that they shall only 
be levied with such and such sanction, I 
feel confirmed in the argument as I pro- 
ceed, and will now uiin to the Fifth Report 
to which )Our lordship has kindly called 
my attention, adverting to tlie l^er of the 
directois of 29di Sei>lember 1792. The 
committee s.ay, after noticing the state of 
“ things as to amount of land revenue: 
they did not w ish to expose their subjects 
to llie hazard of oppressive practices by re- 
quiring more ;” and they conclude their 
letter with observing, tliat the demand from 
the land, the great and now- almost the only 
source of revenue, is fixed, &c. “ It is 

fixed for ever.” Tliis is contained in a 
letter of the Court of Directors of 29th 
September 1792, and I ask where it is 
possible to gel at better evidence as to the 
sources of their revenue, of which tliey 
must 
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must Iw suppoaod to know more tlian any 
one else 7 'flieru was, in fact} no other 
source of revenue contemplated but the 
land revenue. 

Chifif Justipe.’-^You do not find tlint in 
the letter. 

Mr, fFinter read again the passage he 
had above cited, and re<] nested attention 
to tlie further passage in the letter: “a 
“ most serious argunient for strict econo- 

my in the expenditure of what is so ii- 
“ mited ; for the utmost care on our part, 
“ that our known resources on the one 
“ hand being restrained from increase, 
“ they may on the other be preserved from 
“ diminution.” I collect from this, my 
lord, that they knew not of any otlier re- 
sources; and I ask whether tijey could 
possibly have used such language if they 
hud contemplated unlimited ])ovvor of tax- 
ation? I say boldly, that there was no 
otlier source of revenue ; and if they had 
attempted to ii^crease that revenue to any 
unlimited amount, as they might have 
done by taxation, if they had the power to 
resort to it, they would have raised a cla- 
mour against themselves that would have 
been fatal to their charter; hut they never 
have attempted to lesort to this mode of 
increasing their revenue; and on that 
ground also I argne, that they never had 
the power. Then again we find, — (Mr. 
W. here again read the ninth paragiapliof 
his quotation fiom the (it'lh report). I say, 
after that was done, no revenue was known 
but what was derived ft cm the land ; that 
there was no power whatever to raise a ttix 
qf any kind; eveiy item of taxation, 
even duties of customs after that period, 
became abolished, and wasdlegally levied 
qp tothe.'iltli Goo. Ill,, which legalized 
duties of customs pieviously levied. 

Oiuf Justice . — Lord Coinvvallis, then, 
was very unforiimate as to the results of 
the mciisure for which he has heen so much 
praised. 

Mr. !Fintcr . — Your lordship will foi givo 
mo it I do not quite assent to your loid- 
ship’s opinions ; 1 may not state my own 
so clearly as 1 could wish, amidst lepeated 
interruptions from the heiich to ulueh I 
urn subjected ; and I do wish your lord- 
ship would allow me to go on with my ar- 
gument \i|ithout them. 

Chief Justice.— ’I do not interrupt you, 
Mr. Winter, except when you advance a 
proposition I do not clearly understand ; 
and when you denounce the acts of Lord 
Cornwallis as illegal, and Uiose who fol- 
lowed him by implication, as extortioners, 
I feel it my duty to inquire into the 
grounds of such an extraordinary position. 

Mr. irmter . — With submission, that is 
not my position, nor a fair statement of 
my argument. I do not mean to say that 
the taxes collected had not thq sanction of 
the usages of the land ; but that the land, 
tax alone was certain, known, and recog* 


nixed, and tbaL all ptberf were vague and 
indehnite. There can be no. doubt that 
the Company, on inquiry, found it so bad 
a system of raising a revenue, that they 
were induced to abolish the whole of tjie 
sayer duties. 

Chief Justice— ‘The sayer duties still 
exist, 

Mr. JFinter,—! know of none that are 
collected hut a transit duty. 

Chief Justice, — Be it so ; but you have just 
urged that there was hut one revenue ; tliat 
all other exactions were swept away by the 
permanent .settlement ; and that there was 
no authority which could impose new du- 
ties. So I understand your argument j 
and hence it follows that all duties subse- 
quently levied weie illegally exacted. 

Mr. tFinler . — My observations are di, 
rectcnl to establish that, with the exception 
of a transit duty, no tax was imposed or 
could he said to he legally imposed here 
after the repeal of the sayer duties by the 
permanent settlement. 

Chif Justice. — On what foundation, 
then, do you pronounce, that, prior to the 
53d Geo. Ill, there was no power to im- 
vpose any tax ? 

Mr. IVinter, — I believe Sayer to be a 
general term ; it is iwmen coUcclivum ; but 
after the abolitioti of these duties, I iiwin- 
tain that there was no legal power to renew 
or impose now taxes. 

Chkf Justice.— You have now come hack 
to that point fiom which you appeared to 
me to have heen deviating. 

Mr. Winter, — What I meant to declare 
was, that there might have heen, no doubt 
were, certain taxes, which, though found 
leasonahle, and therefore acquiesced in, 
had not any sanction of law, or that it is 
at least vc>y questionable ; hut for au ad- 
vocate to take upon himself to establish, to 
moral certainty, every position he may ad- 
vance by way of illustration or argument, 
is really more than I think can be recon- 
ciled to reason or usage, 

Chuf Justice , — We only w'ant to know' 
what It is you contend for. I understand 
you to contend now., that whatever duties 
have been levied subsequent to the aboli- 
tion of sayer duties, wore unsanctioned by 
law? 

Sir E. -That, I believe, involves 

your general proposition ? 

Mr. Winter, — I do not lay it down ex- 
actly as a restricted position. 

Sir E. llyan, — \ do not ask you to lay 
it down as a position, hut merely how far 
you go ? 

Mr. Winter. — In laying it down, as a 
general position, that power to tax British 
subjects cannot exist without the authority 
of Parliament, I shall endeavour to shew 
that Parliament has not conferred any such 
power of taxation here ; of such taxation 
no instance has existed, independent of 
duties pf customs and transit, except th^t 





of tint iti^p du^ fri tli6 Mistficnsili wM^ 
I coniider was ilfegBl, 

Sir E Bym here made an obsarvafion 
which we did not fully collect, a« to thtf 
necessity of 53d Geo. III. to legalize du- 
ties of customs. 

Chuf Juitice.'—'The necessity was the 
opening of the trade j for the security of 
private traders it became necessary tlntt 
the duties should not be fluctuating. 
There is no word in the 5Sd on which you 
(addressing Mr. W.) can ground an argu- 
ment that parliament considered previous 
taxes illegal. 

Mr. fTtnftT.— I cannot say that, my 
Lord, when I read in the 53d that it is ex- 
pedient the Company should have the power 
to impose duties and taxes ; and again, 
in the preamble of the 54th : « whereas 
doubts have arisen as to certain duties and 
taxes heretofore imposed,” &c. &c. I think 
it is clear from such language, that the 
legality of such previous impositions was 
questioned; and where I find duties le- 
vied which w’ere acqmiesced in as matter 
of necessity, I think I am justified in con- 
sidering them at least as exceptions v/hich 
do not affect ray general proposition. 

Sir E, fij/rm.— The way in which you 
state the general proposition is, that prior 
to the 53d there was no power of taxation, 
and that all duties previously imposed 
were illegal : it is important for you then 
to shew, whether the taxes' imposed since 
in the Mofussil are illegal. 

Mr. 1finler.-~I should rather leave that 
as doubtful, as the legislature lias thought 
fit to leave it. But with regard to those 
very duties of customs which have been 
acquiesced in from time to time, and as I 
say not legalized by parliament before the 
53d Geo. Ilf, I shall refer to the act 
itself to shew that it conveys no authority 
to levy such taxes, except with the sanction 
of the Board of Control and the Court of 
Directors. 

Cliiif Justice.— YeSf with respect to new 
taxes ; hut it does not question the legality 
of the old. The imposition of taxes on 
Bi itish subjects— (sonaething more spoken, 
but not heard). 

Sir E. Ryan . — What taxes could the 
government lawfully impose prior to the 
I 53d, in which they are empowered to im- 
I pose taxes on all goods, wares, and mer- 
; chandize, in as full, large, and ample 
manner as they could then lawfully do? 

Mr. JVinter,-.-That is a question I can- 
not positively affirm one way or the other. 
I certainly do consider that it is very 
doubtful whether they had the power, after 
the abolition of the sayer duties, to renew 
them without the authority of parliament 
1 think not; but if thbir power to levy 
duties of export, import, and transit, was 
not disputed, and may be said to have 
been recognized, no other taxes were re- 
t^ogmzed, and it makes for my argument ; 
^ridtiejourn, Voi..25,No.H5, 


hr it they had (Mft'the pemt lawfbtfy 
then^ hate tt notnow. It would bo 
iftcons!stent> indeed, to maintain, If they 
might lawfully leVy such taxes, ffiat fhey 
may not do so now in as ample a man- 
ner;** but if this can be supported, .as td 
duties of customs and transit, I maifthdn 
it cannot be as to other exactions ; and if 
the duties of customs and transit can alone 
be considered as legal, in consequence of 
acquiescence and recognition, it strengdient 
my argument, because then tlie wordi 
“ other taxes '* can only refer to such other 
taxes as so previously existed, and not to 
prospective and new taxarion. 

Sir jP. Ryan made an observation Which 
was not heard distinctly. 

Mr. W'^n/cr.—My argument goes to 
shew that the words “other taxes’* do 
not confer a power of unlimited taxation ; 
and that these words must be taken, with 
their context, to mean taxes of the same 
kind as duties of customs and transit; and 
that tlie words of the 98th section “in aS' 
full and ample manner,” &c, .have refe^ 
fence only to such taxes as, at the time of 
passing the act, were lanfuUy imposed. 

Chief Justice,— You admit, then, almost 
all taxes that can he devised. In England,' 
where there are more taxes than in any 
part of the habitable globe, there is scarcely 
a tax which is not included in what you 
now admit, except assessed taxes or Incomd 
tax. You include customs, stamps, post- 
office, and excise taxes, for transit duties 
belong to the excise ; you cannot say transit 
duties are duties of custom. 

Mr. Winter .— The meaning of the word 
tax, under all the various medes in which 
the ingenuity of tax -inventors has applied 
it, does not go far beyond duties of tran- 
sit. But these cannot be considered as 
duties of excise : when levied as a toll, the 
term which most assimilates with a transit.: 
duty, they beyond all question belong to 
the class of customs ; and if one descrip- 
tion of tax approach nearer than anothef 
to duties of customs, it is that of transit- 
duties ; as, for example in the transit front 
ship to the shore, in the nature of port duties, 
or outof one part of a country to another, ok 
along 3 country ; but the passage on which 
I rely, to exclude any doubt as to mV 
meaning on that subject, is ffie words 
“ other taxes,’* which cannot be extended 
to any other taxes than duties of customs; 
which under the 25th section 53d Geo. 
III. may now be lawfully imposed, as 
there directed, unless it be to all taxes 
whatsoever. These words “ other taxes,*' 
either will justify this, or nothing beyond 
duties of the nature of customs ; and I sub^ 
mit with great confidence, that there is in 
the 53d Geo. III. no power legalizing any 
other taxes imposed prior to that act, and 
that it cannot be said to give a power ct 
general and unlimited taxation. After the 
abolition of layer duties, although the 

M partial 
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partial renewal of them in the shape of 
dudes of customs and transit may have 
been acqviiesed in and recognized, yet, in 
order to levy such duties lawfully, tlie 
power to renew must liave had the aulho* 
rity or the sanction of an act of parlia- 
ment. Perhaps it is too doubtful a point 
to say that no tax ever was recognized 
prior to the statute 53d Geo. III. ; but I 
know of none that was legalized but the 
tax on spirits, which was in fact a mere 
license, and the assessed tax in Calcutta, 
authorized by the 33d Geo. III. I shall 
now only refer on this head of the argu- 
ment to 33d Geo. III., c. 52. This was 
a renewal of the Gjmpany’s privileges, 
with a thorough knowledge of all their 
resources; and yet no tax is mentioned in 
it, but the substitution of three per cent., 
&c. for the duties grunted by the statute 
of William III. and the assessed tax and 
licetises for selling spirituous liquors. 

Chief Jus/icff.— (not heard). 

Mr. IVintcr . — I certainly consider their 
revenue derived from land. 

JuAiza*.— Although at that time 
there were saycr duties? 

Mr. irtnirr.— Yes, my lord, for the very 
reason which I have already given, that I 
know of no auUiority which legalized the 
renewal of those sayer duties. 

Advocate General ( T u rton ) — TIic house- 
tax then existed in the Mofussil. 

Mr. If’inter.-^l know nothing about 
that house-tax, except that it was very 
cautiously imposed, if it can Ize said ever to 
have existed as a source of revenue. It was 
the cause of much opposition, and in many 
places of tumult, and has ceased to be 
collected. But what I mean to contend 
is, that there never was any other source 
of revenue which can he said to have been 
lawfully collected than the land-rent, which 
revenue was fixed for ever by the perma- 
nent settlement. If they could have de- 
rived revenue from other sources, they 
would have been beyond control ; they 
might have raised in that manner an enor- 
mous revenue, perhaps with ease, and 
perhaps producing tumult and rel>ellion ; 
but it is quite certain, from all experience 
and reason, that if tliey had possessed an 
unlimited power of taxation, they would 
have rai'sed as large a revenue as they could 
have squeezed from the pockets of the peo- 
ple. By the charter of the 53d Geo. III. 
no other duty is recognized but the duty 
of three per cent, in lieu of the duty 
granted by statute of William III., and 
the assessed tax and licenses for sale of 
spirits. ( Mr. W, hero read section 33d 
Geo. III.) This act recognizes the re- 
ceipts that will take place : they w'cre then 
enabled to contemplate the advantages that 
would be derived from fixed profits and 
fixed receipts. By the 12 1st section, on 
representation from the directors of incon- 
venience, the Treasury may postpone pay- 


ment of the sum dufli^firum^lhe Couaputy; 
and by the 1 22d, if by war the proceeds 
shall fall short of paying £50(HOOO per 
annum to the public, the deficiency slutl 
not be made good so as to impede the ac- 
cumulation of the guarantee fund. Here 
there is no understanding that there is to 
be any increase of revenue, but only secu- 
rity for the dividend ; and in all times of 
difficulty the public claims were foregone, 
and there was a remission of time to en. 
able the Company to accomplish the ob- 
jects for which they had contracted* which 
never would have been done tf they (jould 
at any time have swelled their revenue to 
any amount by taxation. Then, my lord, 
deriving that argument in aid of my gene- 
nil proposition, I will next call your notice 
to the 33d Geo. Ill, section 158, which 
gives the power of assessment ; 

“ Whereas It Is essentially necessary for the 
health, as well as for the security, (omfort, ami 
convenience of the Inhabitants or the towns and 
factories of Calcutta, &c., that the streets therein 
should be regularly and effectually cleansed, 
watched, and repaired, authorizes an assessment 
on the owner.s or occupiers of houses, &c., accord- 
ing to the true annual value, so that the whole 
a-saessment shall not exceed In any one year the 
proportion of onc-twentieth of the gross annual 
value, unless any higher rate ‘‘hall in the judgment 
of the Governor-General become necessary, In 
which case the (^vernor-General on any such 
urgent occasion m(7 by Order In Council authorize 
a further assessment, not exceeding in any one 
year the half- part of the amount of the ordinary 
annual assessment,’* 

The next section in this statute autho- 
rizes the licenses for selling spirituous 
liquors. These are the only taxes whicli 
the British parliament has authorized the 
Company to levy, prior to the 53d Geo, 
III., and I consider all other taxes to 
have been levied without the authority of 
parliament. 

Chief Juslice. -—Every one of those taxes, 
which you consider to have been illegal, 
you will find by the acts were annually 
laid befoie parliament, distinguished un- 
der their dillerent heads, both before and 
after the 33d up to the 53d. 

Mr. Winter . — I shall endeavour to shew 
that that circumstance comes in aid of my 
argument, when I find that no other tax 
is allowed to be levied but w'bat constituted 
territorial revenue. 

Chief Justice,— Yes, if you can find 
that ; but you see that they are directed to 
he distinguished under different heads. 

Mr. irmfer.— That I believe rather re- 
fers to the different presidencies. 

Chief jMS/tce.— Whether they are terri- 
torial or not, they are dijBtinguisbed under 
different heads. ^ 

Mr. Winter . — The enactments of section 
126 of the 33d Goo. Ill, were extended 
and made more particular by the 6dth and 
67th sections of the 53d Geo. HI : these 
duties of customs which are mentioned in 
the 67th section are directed to be placed 
under the territorial head of revenue, and 
considered as territorial revenue, 

Chid 





^vrord tnmtipi^^ 
there w only ueed-as sytidiiynious with 
commercial, and as distingMishpd ffom 
the political or pverning character ; but 

in all duties derived from ( His lord- 

ship said something which was not heard). 
The language used in the !I3d is such as 
renders it impossible to suppose that any 
ignorance prevailed of the various duties 
imposed, of the sayer duties, or 6ven of 
the stamp-tax of 1797f and therefore the 
legislature certainly passed the 53d with 
its eyes open, and was fully aware of the 
taxation ittwas confirming and autho- 
rizing. 

Mr. ITtnfcr.— With great submission, 
1 should deduce an argument to the con- 
trary from the 66'th section, for it would 
otherwise leave a great deal of revenue 
unaccounted for. Surely if they had con- 
leinplatod any further revenue from any 
0 her system of taxing, they would have 
stated, that the produce of such taxing 
should be placed under the territorial head 
also ; and how comes it not said that any 
such other taxes should be so placed, or 
that no place should be assigned to any 
such supposed source of revenue in any 
of the accounts of the Company? 

• C/n'ty' Because the distinction 

between the commercial and governing 
cliaracter became fir.st essential on the 
opening of the trade, and it hccamo ne- 
cessary to place the duties levied in their 
governing character to the political ac- 
count : the monies they paid to the com- 
mercial account, 

Mr. /r/n/cr. —With submission, my 
lord, I beg to differ : the section directs 
that certain duties shall be placed to the 
teiritorial accoBnt ; then, if “ other taxes” 
were contemplated, wliy is no mention 
made of any account to vi liich (hey were 
to he placed? If a distinct head was as- 
signed as to one description of tax, under 
whicli it was required that it sljould be 
placed, there can be no reason w by there 
sliould not be a like requisition as to ano- 
ther description : it is, therefore, clear to 
me, that the act contemplated no other 
duties but “ duties of customs,” and (axes 
(jtisdem geneiis. I have, I admit, on one 
point, felt considerable difficulty, and am 
not yet able to make up my mind to say 
that there never has been any recognition 
of a power to levy taxes prior to the .O.'Jd 
Geo. Ill ; there certainly were taxes which 
were acquiesced in ; but bow far they were 
legalized that circumstance is a point I 
cannot positively determine ; buf tin's I do 
tnaintain, that unless it can be shewn that 
the legislature intended to give the Com- 
pany a power of unlimited taxation, the 
mere existence of unauthorized imposts 
cannot much affect my position. And 
now, tny lord, I proceed witlt a portion of 
my argument in which I find much less 
utluculty ; I mean that winch goes to shew 


that the words “ other taxe^’* cannot Ijfo 
applied to eny other taxes thaih Widse du^ 
ties of customs previously mentidned. 1 
maintain that this is evident from the con- 
text, and from reference to other parts of 
tl)e statute which enumerate the duties ; 
and I do aflTirm that, either as a lawyer ot 
a critic, I cannot extend the sense of words 
used in the place of a minor term, so as to 
comprehend terms greater than the ih^or 
tenjj, with which that minor is iwsociated. 
In the construction of acts of parliament 
tliis is never done, unless the intention of 
the statute will aid the extension of tlie 
remedy : the authorities I would refer to 
in order to support this position—— 

CIncf Justice. — You will find tliat in a 
remedial statute your argument does not 
go so far as you w ould carry it ; for in the 
penal statute which made it a capital of- 
fence to steal sheep, there are the words 
“ other cattle — “ sheep and other cat- 
tle;” — and the words were construed as 
not possessing any meaning in law, being 
too general ; but it certainly never was 
pretended that the words “ other cattle” 
had reference merely to sheep and lambs, or 
cattle of tliat genus ; and the legislature 
passed an act to specify many other cattle 
which could never by naturalists be re- 
ferred to the genus sheep. 

Mr. Winter. — I know not exactly on 
what grounds the legislature acted in re- 
gard to tliat statute ; but this is’ certain, 
even from that very case, that when the 
language is indefinite it must be rejected, 

Ouif Justice. — Yes, in a penal but not 
in a remedial statute. 

Mr. Winter. — And I maintain that this 
is, in the strict sense, a penal statute. 
Your lordship laughs, but any act that im- 
poses penalties is, (juoad those penalties, a 
jrenal statute. 

Chief Justice. — But the penalties are not 
imjiosed by act, but merely by one particu- 
lar clause of the act here. 

Mr. Winter. — I am not to be carped at 
in that way ; when I use the word act^ I 
mean witli reference to the clause w’hich 
imposes tlic penalties. 

Chiif Justice. — You cannot say that, be- 
cause tliere is one clause that gives penal • 
lies, the whole act is penal. 

Mr. Winter, — Indeed, my lord, I do 
maintain that, quoad the part which con- 
tains the clause, such statute is penal. 

Sir /?. Zfyan.— (&)me observations atf to 
penal statutes were made but not heard.) 

Mr. Winter. — No my lord, the provi- 
sions are so penal that they require the 
ino)t cautious construction ; and if so great 
a latitude were allowed under an undefined 
term, it would be highly grievous to tlie 
subject in its consequences. I maintain 
that the heavy penalties which might be 
imposed under the reflations authorized 
by the statute, give to it all the force of a 
penal enactmeut and (hat it must be con- 
strued 
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‘ - i ?* cmjwwen^g iMp ,)jy Wpg aiane»,but^(jp^y >jr,4h« 
?^‘?® tM.as ib^ iiuHiq. Jfiagjn parli^mt^^ tlicra 
tcgulrtidhs fpr tbp levying of (fQgniM^owpr m ibjp 8tMa> >o qlter mtk 
^ for non.Myment. (Here Mi;. live. The Itipg aloop (;ani^( bol^leiri- 

u. (Mr. W, Here quoj^d 

l^niflpld’s judgment w.Cpwp,, Rep* 
‘ Hall V, Campl^eir). « If the king, 


’Wbter died from 10 Co. tlie case ojf 
’*1H« Chancellor of Oxford;* and from 2 
Co, the case of * the Archbishop of Can- 

Oiitf Jiutice, — You ought to shew, tjien, 
that a stamp.tax is of a higher or more 
grievous order than the act contemplates, 

Mr, Tf^Ti/er.— No, my Lord, I am not 
yet driven to that ; it is enough if I shew 
that there may be other matter, within the 
duties of export and import, not striptly 
capable of being called duties of customs, 
]bbt yet admissible under that and transit 
class, as being of a like kind. (Mr. W. 
moled from Comyn's Digest, Title ‘ Par- 
liament,* lett. R. 10 B— R. 14 and 26.) 
In all matters of ambiguity, this intent of 
the legislature must be consistent; that 
1 believe to be fair construction. In all 
acts of parliament, wo must look to the 
intention whenever a doubt arises; and 
again I ask if it be likely that, supposing 
the legislature to have intended to convey 
a power of unlimited taxation, it would 
have effected it by words so indefinite, 
living the inhabitants of Calcutta com- 

v\1a^a 1«W aV.^ J l_ . . t M 


Here JLord Mansfield puts it hyp^eti- 
cally. 

The Chi^ Justice denied, thia, , (Some 
discussion, not material, arose about the 
use of tlie subjunctive moodr^ , 

Mr. IVvUer,^ At any rate, this cannot 
alter the general principle, that after the 
first settlement the country is amcuable to 
parliament. ( Lord Mansfieldraad again}.; 
and after tlie laws were once settled,, the 
king was precluded from legislative powgr, 
Chief Justice.-^How was such legislative 
power precluded ? I say that, to make it 
parallel case, you must shew tfiat India 
was a conquest of the crown, and was 
left to be governed by its own institutions, 
Mr. irin/er.— I say, that acts of parlia- 
ment respecting this country have been too 
frequent to admit of a doubt that tlie king 
had precluded himself from all interference. 

Chief -Nobody has said so. 

What I stated was, that, if the power ex- 
isted in the king at the time of the con. 


111, I? r.I 7 15WU in me King ai me lime of me con. 

plelciy at the mercy of a delegated power ? quest, that after the first Bengal charter 
i ask If ftny thing so unconstitutional is to there was no great difficulty in supposing 
found in our history, as delegation by that it vested in the Company, and ih5 

f lomon* « o... parliament left it where they found it. . 

Mr. Winter. — There is another case 
mentioned in Lord Mansfield’s judgment 
(reads from the report). Now what J 
contend is, that when the king has once 
given laws to a conquered country, and 
made it amenable by a charter, or directed 
by what mode it shall be governed, that 
he has then precluded himself from inters 


Jfliament of so high a trust, in terms not 
clearly. and precisely defined? If there 
be a justifiable ground for exercising a 
j^er of taxation by delegation from par- 
liament, it must be capable of being plainly 
stated, and not left to surmise, and con- 
veyed in words so indefinite and unintelli- 
gtble. 

Chief Justice.— Jn what does the diffi- «« iias men preciuaea nimseif from inter, 
culty consist, in supposing that the right of ference; that he is functus nJUdo as to hie 
taxation, or cTianging the laws of all con- power of legislating independently of the 
quered counthes, possessed bv the kiiur. Darliampnt. nrtfl thnt nn.llinrp /.an Ivn /ln.va 


J ' — vvw- 

querecl counthes, possessed by the king, 
was after their charters in the hands of the 
Company, and that parliament might have 
left it there where they found it ? 

Mr. Winter. -^1 never heard of a general 
undefined power of taxation so delegated, 
nor do I tliiiik that parliament could dele- 
gate it at all. 

Chif Jiutice.—'So delegation at all ? y ou 
just now read Lord Mansfield ; and when 
1 Mlled your attention to the sixth propo- 
sition, you distinctly admitted the right of 
the k|ng to tax all conquered countries. 

Mr. Not after settlement ; but 

really, my lord, it is extremely difficult to 
go on with thete repeated interruptions, 
add I shall do so much qujeker jf allowed 
to pre^d without them. 

Chif Justice . — We have only endea- 
voured to understand what it is yop really 
d6 pontond for. 


parliament, and that nothing can be do?)e 
to change the laws but by the interference 
of parliament; and that where a, country 
is still held by power of arms, even then he 
cannot have power to legislate partially, 
nor to do any thing contrary to the gene- 
ral system ; or, in the words of the sixth 
proposition of Lord Mansfield, “ he can- 
not make any new change contrary to fun- 
damental principles." The proposition 1 
set out witli is not deviated from nor ahpkep 
at all by the case I have cited ; apd I 
therefore submit that the principles aug.> 
gesied asvto the prerogative is not^pplicar 
ble here. The king parted witli tl^t 
power, if he ever had it, by giving p con* 
stitutiou to India; he hos^pointedout how 
that country was to be governed, and he 
cannot, neither can . his represeutotixe. the 
Governor-^eneml, do any thing iq tlia 
way of legislation- It iji by OOt of part 


iir* ; T ..... way 01 iMisiawon- it Iji by opt of par 
Mr. Winter,— I coq^ider. that after a linoieQl tpaj Ujo .po.wws of tho Cow|»n; 

haw 



htvebeeii efefcn^ 

Yernor^Gewml iimrl(6d oui ra)y fataHt oh ^loutKii &t, »iq»rding to ,il^ 

look to wh»t wtelit it wlglHW curriod, if thkitnd ‘ real annual 

tbii principle admiilW, aubpoalh^ HM Ae whole kjMMpiept in i^iy onf yeur 
that the nec*«itiet of tho'e^int^** AaH hot-eaceed the popoi^ of f-fipth 
Quired larger revdnue. Ati ,tiuonie4ia p^. ottlieanmia] value.” ' And fuMbfr» 

might be levied, oppreeriVe in Ita amount It n then limited^ if JilerMUte«^pl4 be 

tnd inquisitorial in h$ operation. Had nec^Mary on urgent oceasion, , it is not tp 

parliament delegated a power so enormous, eze^ in any one year the half part pf thf 

it for a moment be contended that that amount of the ordinary annual ||Mfiiment. 

intention would have been left to be col- Why such care taken, when a^wer yr8$ 

lect^ from the general object of an act, given for levying a tax for the good. order 

and the uncertain C(mstruction of vague of the town, coutribupng to mp comfort 

and indefinite words ? Csii it be sup}}osed and convenience ofwll,tbe inliabitatits,' 

that, if tlie legislature bad intended to and, as in this case, there was no object 

convey to the Governor-general and coun- of assimilating those within the juriidio- 

cil a power of taxation, limited only (as tion of this court to those who werp with- 

was stated by high authority here) by their out ? It might have been under the 13tb 

own moderation,— if such were the in- Geo. III. considered the government had 

tention, I ask if it is probable that an in tlieir power to impose sudb ta.z for gopd 

act would have been passed with words order and civil government, witfaup^ ex^ 

slipped into it as if by accident, and that press authority from parliament for tbp 

under such loose and indefinite words a purpose, I submit that the object of the 

power so enormous, so liable to be abused, 98th section was only to give power to levy 

and so unheard-of, should have been ere- the duties of customs that pireviouslv pre^ 

ated? Ijet us look into tlie reasonable- vailed without the jurisdiction, and were 

ness, the probability, of such an assump- legalized by section 25, in persons within 

tion of undefined power, and not be dri- the jurisdiction, and that there is qo reasen 

ven away by difliculties about taxes that to believe tlmt there any intentipn to 

have been levied under acquiescence. If extend the power of tlRTatiofn beypnd.tbp 

your lordship deckles that such taxes were defined objects, ** duties of expml; import 

legal, I will quit that ground and maintain and transit.” As to the words “ in as fbll, 

the other, namely, that the words “ other large and ample manner,” there may he 4 

taxes” relate only to duties of customs, difficulty in deciding how far they eite n^ 

If the power be undefined as to one tax, but the words other taxes” have notcdVl 

ills equally so as to another; there is no structively the import of general uxation 

more reason why, if under these words consistent with the context ; and h it bo 

a stamp-tax is sanctioned, an income- contended that these words confer a powee 

tax, or any other is not equally so ; but if to impose any tax to any amount at any 

the intention had been to convey the power time, I say it is a power which cannot have 

of unlimited taxation, the preamble would been delegated to the Court of Directors 

have been of a very difierent nature; it and Board of Commissioners, It never 

would not only have stated the necessity or could have been so intended, 

defined the power, but would have con- Sir JE. J?ynn.—«It strikes me in this way,, 
ferred it in unqualified terms. The pro- by the 25th section of the 53d Geo, III,, 

amble of the 33d, for example, has for its the Governor-general may impose taxes, 

object the imposition of assessed taxes and then by section 98, we- have the wordtf 

having a local object and natural limit, “ as he may now lawfully do; ” putting 

(Heads preamble,) the two sections together, he would of 

/ms/icc —W hat distinction do you course have the power of taxation over 
draw between the words “ making pro- other persons. 

vision for the good order and civil govern- Mr. fainter. — I feel all along considera- 
xnent of,” &c. and the words of the title ble difficulty in that point as to the power 
of the 53d ? of taxation in the Mofiissil after tl^eaboli- 

Mr. Ifrntcr.— There is not much, in- tion of the sayer duties. After the strong 
deed, to be deduced from the words of the observations of your lordships, and tl^. 
title of an act of parliament. questions as to these matters having pam^^ 

Chief Juatice.^Bnt what inference do into the accounts laid before parTiainM|^ 
you draw from the distinction you seem to I shall not urge more on that point. 
seek to establish ? admitting it to be so, as the oHectof 

Mr. printer.— I certainly think there is 53d was merely to plac? those dfnder yoof 
a distinction (reads from section of 33d lordshii*’ jurisdiction in the same «ooditio« 
Geo. III.) ; *< appointment of scavengers as to those taxes as those without it, tbepre- 

: for clewing the streets,” &c. Here tliere amble would have run t “ and whereas it is 

>8 obviously a local object. Then only expedient that the Governor-general In 

observe, when they come to speak of the' Council should have power to imptm on 

how cautiously they defihe and limit British subsets, and all persons within the 
«» power of the Oovernor-general in jurisdlctiotio^theedurtyiillsucbtaxesasbo 

now 






now fm power tclnnipse pn^ose wiUiout 
it.” But here is a statote whuii in no one 
place ffives a'puwer to.levy new taxcsotber 
tlian duties 0i customs and transit; The 
i25th section says : “ no new duties,” &c. 
It is obvious how it became nedessary to 
pass tile otiier section, because there^as 
no authority to levy such duties of customs 
on persons within the jurisdiction ; that is 
the fair ^yposition. Supposing the argu- 
ment as ^^le illegality of all taxes levied 
before the 53d to be too strong against me, 
then we come to a clear object of the 
Statute, which, having in the 25th section 
recognized duties and taxes of customs and 
transit to be levied on persons without the 
jurisdiction, proceeds, in the 98th seetion, 
to state that the Company shall not im- 
pose such duties and taxes on those within 
tlie jurisdiction, without the sanction and 
limit tlierein before expressed as to those 
without, I am quite ready to do, what has 
been suggested by tlie court, mz. to argue 
these sections, the 25tli and 98th, as dis- 
tinct from and unconnected with the 99th 


not b«otbfnviii»tatflb«df^v^ 
atructioQ wlt^ iie^renoe to! tfcb 
the enactment, -by whiob me^ns 
arrive at the Intention of thos& whu pess^ 
it.! To me it seems impossible Uiat any 
other intent can be gathered from'the )an« 
guage of the dSth section 5Sd Geo. Ill, 
than that of placing those within the juris- 
diction on the same footing with those 
without it in regard to duties of customs 
and transit authorized by section <15. 

, Except that it gives ad- 

ditional privileges to the government with 
the sanction of the Board of Control . and 
the Court of Directors as to those within 
Uic jurisdiction. 

Mr. JVmter.-~I do not know but we are 
justified in construing the words employed 
in tile 25th section to apply as well to those 
within the jurisdiction as to tliose without : 
they are large enough to apply to all ; and 
then with regard to those within the juris- 
diction, it seems that doubts were to be 
removed, and that they were to be placed 
in the same situation, as to the duties men. 


section; the one giving the power to im- 
pose taxes merely, the other that of en- 
forcing them. In this view, it occurs to 
me to regard the prott etion afibrded by the 
98th section to thAuhject, and in doing so 
U is impossible to maintain that the words 
other taxes” convey a power of unli- 
mited taxation. It is as inconsistent with 


tinned, as those who were without, so that 
they were to go along, pari passu, equali 
gradu } the powers as to both requiring 
the sanction of the directors and approba- 
tion of the Board of Control. 

Previous to the enact- 
ment of any regulation imposing taxes, it 
must be sent home for those sanctions ; 


construction of acts of parliament, as 
jjPIs repugnant to the spirit of our constitu- 
tion, to suppose that such a power can have 
been conveyed. I shall now cite an 
authority as to the construction. In a case 
in Cowper’s Hep. (P.ex v. Cooke, p. 26) 
it is thus stated in the margin : “ Where 
by statute a special authority is delegated 
to particular jicrsons, aflecting the property 
of individuals, it must he strictly pin sued, 
and appear to be so upon the face of their 
proceedings and in that case Lord Mans- 
field said ; “ This is a special authority 
delegated by act of iiarliamcnt to par- 
ticular persons to take away a man’s 
property and estate against his will; 
therefore it must he strictly pursued, and 
must appear to lie so upon the face of 
the order,” This general ))ower of tax- 
ation, as contended for under tlie words 
other taxes,” is undefined and unlieard- 


so that it is not the government that im- 
poses the tax in point of fact, 

Mr. /Fj«fer.— Yes, my lord, but it may 
be questioned wliethcr the regulations re- 
quired to he sent home are not of the same 
nature, in both instances, under the res- 
pective sections 25th and 98th, and whe- 
ther they do not relate to duties and taxes 
of export, import, and transit only. The 
power given to levy a tax under the 33d 
Geo. III. isvery strictly limited, and clearly 
defined to he for the purpose of cleaning 
and repairing the streets, &c. : now if, in 
this case, where there was no temptation to 
abuse, we find tlie power so strictly guard- 
ed and so cleaily defined, is it possible to 
believe that in this more important case of 
unlimited taxation it would be loosely ex- 
pressed and left to conjecture ? Lord Coke 
(reads) vel in aliis curiis, &c. ; these w'oids 
were held comprehensive of the Supreme 


of : Parliament has often given to corporate Courts, because otherwise they would have 
bodies power to levy taxes, as, fur exam- been inoperative. But the words ** other 
pie, the assessed taxes of Calcutta ; but taxes” have an application ; there are va- 
' always clearly defined and cautiously rious duties not strictly custom duties, 
limited : and I do maintain, therefore, which would be included under that head, 


that the legislature could never have 
intended, * by mere loose and indefinite 
words, to convey an unlimited power of 
taxation. The case I have just cited is 
only one out of many of a numerous class 
'uf cases in which the language of acts of 
parliament, imposing a burtlien or penalty, 
must bo strictly construed with reference 
to tlie purview, and that the meaning can- 


especial ly when you add duties of transit ; 
a toll, for example, in passing a station on 
a river ; and as to these, the words “ otlicr 
taxes” would put away doubt. The case 
of the sheep does not apply ; if the word 
lambs” had been omitted, then it might 
have been argued that “ other cattle” in- 
cluded them; but as these words were used, 
they were words of no meaning ; but the 
words 




word* ^*«**»« heiip" ^ cajiabl* 

of beinir uwd with a^ iheining which 
can be assigned; but if hot, lapplrthe 
argument used in the. case of the sheep, 
and say that they UMirt be reacted altoge- 
ther. But I shall not detain your lordship 
any longer with this branch of lUy argu. 
ments; I think it never could hove been 
contemplated to confide an unlimited power 

of uxation where the amount of revenue 
had beei^fixed and determined. 

Chief Mr. Winter, you 

do not mean to say that the amount of the re- 
venue of this country is fixed and defined? 

Mr. JVinter^l mean that the revenue 
is fixed as to its sources, and that the maxi- 
mum is known ; but I really feel that it 
is useless for me to go on if I am to l>e 
treated with contempt, and my arguments 
received with derision. 

Chitf Justice.-^! do not know why you 
assume that endeavouring to understand 
your arguments is treating you with con- 
tempt. When you talk of a maximum of 
Indian revenue, I am free to confess I 
do not understand you. 

Mr. Whiter, — My lord, I used the words 
to the besf'of my judgment; I think the 
maximum may be known, though the mi- 
nimum cannot be fijfed. 

Chief Justice — I shall be exceedingly ob- 
liged to you if you can inform me, between 
tills time and to-morrow morning, where 
1 can find what that is which you say has 
been fixed. 

Mr. Winter. — I do not mean to say that 
the precise amount is fixed, but that a maxi- 
nuiin is certainly contemplated as derivable 
from the fixed and known amount of the 
revenue. 

Chief Justice. — Do you mean to say 
that there is any maximum, any amount 
beyond which the Company cannot go on 
increasing their revenue? If so, I shall 
be obliged by your directing me to any 
authority, for I know of none ; on the con- 
trary, the legislature has provided ex- 
pressly for a surplus revenue. 

Mr. Winter. — Your lordship will find 
that in the provision for the surplus there 
is an intimation of doubt as to the realiza- 
tion of a surplus ; and they go on to say 
what shall be done with the funds from 
time to time, See., w'hen not sufficient 
for all the purposes contemplated in the 
letter of the Directors of 29th Sept. 1 792. 
The land is considered as almost the only 
source of revenue. “ It is fixed for ever.” 
(In answer to an observation from the 
Chief Justice) : But still tlie revenue is 
certain in its nature, if not in its amount; 
and whenever the Company were in diffi- 
ciilties, the public claims were allowed 
to stand over, allowing the dividends to be 
paid out of what was likely to be the re- 
ceipts, and foregoing the claim of the 
j^iblic for a season; and this cduld not 
»f something like a maximum were 


not etmtemplatfldv beyond which ^ re- 
(^ptocotild not amount 

I now understand thit' 
you merely mean to argue that the sources 
of revenue are fixed. 

Wintcr.>m-Liiws that as an argument 
to shew that a maximum is thence capable 
of wing estimated as Uie produce of these 
fixed 'sources; that is my meanii^ in 
speaking of a maximum. 1 might per« 
haps have used another term to convey my 
meaning better, but I think I have made 
myself intelligible. I, proposed in the 
outset to shew, that if this regulation is 
authorized by the statute, the registry of it 
was not authorized, inasmuch as tlie .sta* 
tutc has perfected the Uw under which it 
has authorized the duties extended by it; 
but since your lordship considers this .n 
remedial statute, which goes far .beyond 
what I contemplated, I think it neceemry 
make some observations on this point ; and 
I beg lo refer to the case of “ Itowther v, 
the Earl of Radnor,” 6 East. In the 
statute as to labourers, relating to the re- 
covery of wages, 20th Geo. II., the act 
goes on to say, after specifying certain 
classes of labourers, “ dtber labourers,*' 
and a great deal of argument arose as to 
the construction wnethA" these words could 
include all labourers ; the only reason why 
that construction was admitted, was that it 
was beneficial to all classes of labourers to 
whom it was intended that the remedy oi 
the act should extend. 

Sir E. Ryan — You cite that authority, 
regarding it still as a penal statute? 

Mr. Winter.-— I think the case applica- 
ble e contra, shewing the reason of con- 
st! uing these words “ other labourers” so 
as to include all, that it was meant to be 
beneficial to all ; a case very much in 
point, for here a certain description of lax 
only is named, and then we have the wbrds 

other taxes.” It was held by Lord EL 
Icnborough, that the words ‘‘other labour- 
ers” could not have included all classes; 
coming as tliey do after classes specially 
named, except it was beneficial to those to 
w hom it would be extended, and consider- 
ing it to be beneficial to all, and that all 
w'ere within the intention of the act, hc 
held it might be extended to all ; and with 
this observation I conclude that portion of 
my argument which refers to the words 
“ other taxes.” I now proceed to the 2d 
division of my subject; and I shall endea- 
vour to shew your lordships that yon have 
no authority to register this regulation, 
even if it be a regulation authorized by-the 
statute; supposing it to be so authorized, 

I submit that the authority is complete 
without the interference of this court. The 
statute has given such authority complete 
in itself without the necessity of registry ; 
and on this head I would first draw your 
attention to the 99tb section, as distinct 
from the 98th, 


Sir 
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in that case the rectstiy would noi 4dl%cl 

(be r^laHenat M.) 

M^ Jl^mtirvy-^That tnafbaso* my lordi 
butlt ean Jtardly be supposed that m this 
argmnem would have arisen, and thirt it 
ilmhl have beeiLittcessaxy to asseml^ in 
aochanay before your lordships,, to 
hat n shadow. It can scarcely be enough 
to^ justify your lordsh^^ *0 say, that it 
docs not matter, for.your registry can do 
it no good^ It would not be gdng far 
enou|d* leave the question there ; for I 
riiould still call on your lordships not to 
give yoor sanction, although it might not 
give any eilect to the law ; I should call 
upon you not to. interfere, and not to sane* 
tion by youn authority, a law which does 
not come within your province, and which 
yon are not authorized to approve. I again 
request your attention to the 98th section, 
and ihouid I fail, and my learned friends 
.with me be equally unfortunate, in shew, 
itig that tliis is not a tar authorized by that 
se^on, I then come to the 99th section 
improving the imposition of fines. I sub.>. 
mit that the 98th section which I have just 
read is one which points out how the tax is 
to be imposed, viz. in the same manner as 
directed by section 25. I will now go 
back to the 25th section for the purpose of 
shewing that sanction is to be obtained 
freads from section 25th), and I submit 
that parliament lias under these two sections 
pointed out what is to be done for the pur- 
pose of imposing taxes ; the power is autho- 
rized by the statute without reference to 
any other aid than what is derived from the 
sanctions required, when an het of parlia. 
ment has clearly pointed out what is to 
be done, and under what sanction it must 
he inferred that the law is perfect, and no 
other matter is contemplated as necessary 
•to be done for its perfection. Here it is 
quite clear that it is intended by the 98lh 
section to make a perfect law, with the 
sanction and approbation required ; had it 
stopped here, and the government of this 
presidency had brought into court a paper 
for registry containing only tliat law so 
unctioned under the 98th section, and 
then another regulation imposing the fines, 
I riiould have no hesitation in saying that 
the first could not be registered here. But 
I admit it is more difficult to contend 
qgainst registry under the 99th section ; 
letus look however at the word (reads 99th 
section) . ** it shall and may be lawful, &c. 
** in as full and ample a manner as such 
Governor-general in Council or Governors 
in Council respectively may now lawfully 
snidee any other regulations or impose any 
fines, &c.’* If it be the fashion to con^ 
strue all parts of this act with such a lati- 
tude of general interpretation, why then it 
may be said that it leaves it open to the 
Governor-general to make regulations for 
fines and penalties in either way,, either by 


leglMrf helm to ef 

m^li^pMhbaaatothe HoMliBut 
tf .hei&M^faaeh authority as to the 9^ 
section, It cannoteiustas to the 98tb i and 
connictedasiheyAre^jJ shall endcavoorto 
elta^^l thaitif the 98tfa sectitNi requires 
no ai4'il!ettbardo«i the 99tb. 

(Not heard.) 

Mr. IFmfor.— Why, my lord, if I can 
shew that' the Governor-general ^ power 
to impose duties, wifh ^e requM sanc- 
tion, without registry, then he need not 
come into thiaeburt as to the matter of the 
98tli section. 

C/ii^ /lo/tcff.— (Not heard.) 

Mr. Winter. '■'1 do not know tbatypur 
lordship would allow regulations under 
acts of parliament to be registered merely 
to inform the public : the object is appeal. 
It is obvious that it was the intention of the 
98th section of this act to gjve a power to 
levy taxes from which there should be no 
appeal, and tliat the required, sanction 
should be sufficient. The law is perfect 
in itself with that sanction ; and your lord- 
ships will not ^0 so far as to say that you 
will register this regulation merely to give 
that right of appeal which does not ap- 
pear to have been given by the statute^ 
or to have been intended. My argument, 

I find, must necessarily embrace both 
sections. Be it remembered that the power 
of registry was only conveyed by the 36th 
section of 13th Geo. Ill,, afterwards ex- 
tended by the 39th and 40th Geo. III., in 
no very lenient spirit towards the subject; 
for by one of the sections of the last act a 
gentle whipping is the moderate punish- 
ment which may be inflicted for non-obser- 
vance of the regulations ; there is no other 
authority. Then let us look how far the 
power of the 13tli Geo. Ill extends (reads 
claims relative to. registry.) ITie Go- 
vernor-general and Council have poM-er 
to make and issue such rules, orders, &c. 
for the good order and civil government of 
the settlement at Fort William, and facto- 
ries and places subordinate, as shall be 
deemed jusi and reasonable (such rules, 
ordinances, and regulations not being re- 
pugnant to the laws of the land), and to 
set, impose, inflict, and levy reasonable 
fines and forfeitures for the breach or non- 
observance of such rules,” &c. Now the 
first question that would arise here is this, 
whether tin's regulation is such, as far as 
it relates to the 98th action (consistent 
with the view of the statute 13th Geo. TIL) 
as can be said to be for the good order and 
civil government of Calcutta, and conse- 
quently such as your lordsliipa can register. 

A question may well arise, I think, how 
far a regulation for raising revenue, p^wed 
under the provisions of the 98th sectioitp 
can be considered to be— 

Chid Justice , — The latter part of the 
preamble of the 33d states ^ the os^ j 
scssed 



ism 

iesscd taxes Are fbr the purpoee of clctuw 
Off the streets, Ac. (rest lK)t heerd.) 

Mr. Winter . — I think it would bfe car- 
rying it too far— (not heard.) 

Chief Justice . <;an hardly suppose, if 
t were not for the good order, &c., it 
vould proceed to vindicate penalties* 

Mr. ifinter.— It is for your lordship to 
decide ; but I do not believe it was con- 
templated to give your lordships any power 
of control over or tj^ciding as to taxes ; 
die 98th section is perfect as a law with- 
out other than there enacted. It never 
was thought necessary to delegate, it never 
could have entered the mind of any one 
to delegates general power of taxation, so 
as that your lordship should have to sit in 
judgment whether it were properly exer- 
cised or not. Courts of justice are not 
the proper places in which the authority 
of the legislature as to taxation can be 
exercised. I therefore submit that, if the 
act of parliament does not define the au- 
thority, it cannot have been intended to 
delegate to any other than the authorities 
named the power to decide on the impo- 
sition of the taxes authori*sed by the 98th 
section, which power would be assumed 
in the exercise of that of registry. Now 
if the 98th section cannot be inteifered 
with by your lordships, the fines and pe- 
nalties to he levied under the 99ih section 
do not relate to mch rule and ordinance 
fur good order and civil government as 
till', tOLUi can consider within itsaulhoiity. 
Take away your lordships’ autliority as to 
the 98tli section, and how can you support 
it as to the 99th? If it does not exist as 
to the one, it cannot by relation arise out 
of tlie other. 

(A great deal of discussion followed 
between the bench and counsel as to the 
construction of tlie l(X)lh and 107th sec- 
tions, in which the Advocate- General 
joined, and seemed to entertain a dift’eient 
opinion fiom the judges as to the inter- 
pretation to be put upon these sections.) 

Chi ff Justice . — \^hen they make a Eu- 
ropean subject in matters of revenue, to 
say that tliis right is confined to individu- 
als, and that in a dispute between him and 
the Company’s officers about revenue laws, 
they could not, under these words, under 
the plain construction, sue him in the 
Mofussil courts; to say, no, we cannot 
sue ; the clause does not give us the power ; 
we must file an information in the Su- 
premo Court, and bring you down 1 ,000 
miles, really appears to me a very extra- 
ordinary interpretation of the act. 

Sir E. Eynn . — A British subject may 
sue them, but cannot bo sued, in the Mo- 
fussil Court. 

■Advocate- GeTieraL-^Hhai is a very dif- 
ferent case, iny lord, whether may sue in, 
or be amenable to, the Mofussil Court; 
'vitli submission I would observe, that an 
Asiatic Joum, Vol,25. No.H5. 
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act of parliament la not to be considered 
In AktuaeS. ^ 

Sir E. .S^an.— 'Then you mean to con- 
tend that governors cannot sue a British 
subject in toe Mofussil Courts for a breach 
of the revenue Jaws ? 

Adtoocale. Genered.^X do, my lord, broad- 
ly, on toe ground of practice and expe- 
rience for ten'yoars ; and this act has been 
so construed by the ablest of my predeces- 
sors, Mr. Spankic and Mr. Fergusson. 
Allow me to remark, that where there is 
a preamble, and words Allowing, to sa-. 
tisfy the scope of it, you must dispose of 
the whole before you can say that the in- 
tention is satisfied— (not distinctly heard.) 

Chief Justice. — Do you mean to say that 
a British subject beyond the jurisdiction 
has no protection whatever, but the power 
of the government, and has no remedy ; 
and that in the instance of a British subject 
wild came before this court to apply for 
his discharge — (mentioned some case, not 
distinctly heard). 

Advocate- General, '^Thoiy my lord, was 
before a criminal judge; this is a civil 
mutter. I never did contend that a British 
subject was not amenable to the criminal 
law. 

Chuf Justice, — It is unnecessary to ar- 
gue tois at present; I am only now de- 
bating whether the court has the choice of 
registry or not. Tliis discussion arose out 
of the consideration of the 107th section. 

1 am still of opinion tliat a British subject 
is liable. 

Mr. jr/u/cr.— Your Lordship will find 
by the 99th section that the mode of pro- 
ceeding by indictment is specified, and the 
power is clearly defined as to the remedy 
for enforcing the lax. You will find it 
distinctly pointed out how the party of- 
fending is to be proceeded against. The 
99th section gives the power to inflict and 
levy fines, to be recovered by indictment, 
information, or suit; both tlie 99th and 
100th section point out the remedy; now 
this is not done in the LSth Geo. III. sec- 
tion 36, and the sbUute being silent as to 
the remedy, it is necessary, in regulations 
passed under that statute, to prescribe the 
manner of proceeding against the party 
for the fines and penalties ; and in tlie re- 
gulation with reference to the press, it 
provides how the fines aie to recovered. 
Here, under this 99th section, the remedy 
is complete, and no prescribed forms are 
necessary to be provided ; it leaves it to 
your lordships’ court to judge of the 
reasonableness of the fine or penalty, and 
to decide accordingly : it is clearly point* 
ed out how fines are to be recovered, aa 
well by the 99th as by the 100th section. 
Taking these sections together, they clear- 
ly point out and direct what is to be done 
for the recovery of fines and penalties. 
There is another question for your lord- 

N ships’ 
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ships* consideration. If it be revenue that 
is to be raised by this tax, your lordships’ 
jurisdiction is perhaps excluded altogether 
by the 21 Geo, III. There is an incon- 
sistency also which must be noticed ; if 
you are to confirm this regulation by re- 
gistry, the consequence will be the crea- 
tion of a collateral jurisdiction, and that 
which is to l)e punished “ as the act di- 
rects,” under the 99lh and l(K)lh sections, 
may also be punished under the S9th and 
and 40th Geo. IT I, as a consequence of 
registry (Mr. Winter here read from the 
19th Geo. HI. and .99th and 40th Geo, 
HI.): the latter, jou see, gives power to 
two magistrates to older such moderate or 
reasonable corpoial punishment, by public 
or private whipping or otherwise, .as to 
them shall seem lit, for non-observance of 
any regulation. Now if you logister under 
the 1.3th Geo. HI, the 39th and 40th 
Geo, HI. must also come into ellect, 
whereby any one of us may be subjected 
to a moderate public whipping, at the dis- 
cretion of the magistracy. I do not mean 
to impute to your lordship any thing so 
cruel in intention as the desire to give 
eflfect to such a punishment ; luit still to 
the disgrace of the statute-book it is here, 
and may be acted upon ; and the conse- 
quence of your allowing of legisliy in tins 
instance will be, that you will give elllct 
to a power to inflict the moderate cuircc- 
tion of a “gentle whipping” for iion- 
ohservance of these regulations. 

Chief Jusiu't’. — 'Iheie aie littv olhei ic- 
gulations in which it would be just as 
legal to authorl/e corporal punislmieut. I 
know that all power may lie abusec', but 
it must ‘still be confided somewhere. 

JVIr. U'lnlcr — 'I’liat (hose wdio gave the 
jjovver conveyed by tiie99lh section meant 
to include all power given by foimer acts, 
cannot I tliink be contended, and it is not 
clear to me whether the regulations men- 
tioned in 13th Geo. III. do in fact go be- 
yond the public good oidei and civil go- 
vernment of Calcutta, ns matteisof police ; 
and when such an act as the .03d Geo. I II. 
is before you, I say nuisl look to the 
intention in passing the respective sections, 
and consider what in.ay have been intend- 
ed to be enacted by each with relation to 
the other, and not move a step further 
than the statute itself for support ahundc. 
Where a statute is complete in itself, why 
call in the aid of another not noticed or 
referred to by the enacting statute? if you 
do, you must follow up the principle aL 
togetJier, and tlie oft’ending p.arties must 
be subject to the magistrates as well as to 
this court ; as well to fines and penalties 
under your lordships’ sentence, as to mo- 
derate flogging under that of the magis- 
trates. 1 am quite sure your lordship will 
not lend your aid to a power so alien to 
British feeling. I submit that where there 
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are two statutes in a like matter, it is not 
usual to uphold the fonner, but to con- 
sider the latter as a virtual repeal of its pre. 
decessor ; that it abrogates it, and the two 
cannot subsist together, (Mr.W. here cited 
East’s Rep. * erparte Carr uthers u. Green- 
land Fishery,’ and noticed the cases re- 
ferred to in that report.) Now as to the 
matter before your lordships, a former 
statute, 13 Geo. HI., has said, you cannot 
perfect your law witj^out going into the 
supreme court. This statute, the 53d, 
says no such thing ; and I say that it is 
obviously umiecessury. There is not an 
instance of any regulation “ for collect- 
ing duties of customs in Calcutta” having 
been registered in this court, not one; and 
registry under this act 53d Geo. III. has 
never been tliought of till now'. I say it 
is unnecessaiy and un.authorizcd ; the rea- 
son abicnct** of the fines or penalties is the 
line protection, lor fines not reasonable 
could not be recovered before your lord- 
ships. It is also important, in a case 
where it must he questionable how far it 
could be (lie intention of parliament to 
give a power to a delegate of unlimited 
taxation, that your lordship should cau. 
llously (leliheiale eio yon decide in favour 
of a registiy, by vvliieh you saiicllori a 
powei to levy faxes in the unlimited man- 
del eonteiided for. In all cases wheie 
the rights of the ‘ uhjeet as to pcison or 
properly aie .ihndged, the law ought to 
•-pe.’.k plainly, aiul should he capable of 
d.stmtt iiifei |net:i(iou ; and in my opinion 
tile slaUile Geo. HI. has done so as to 
the penalties, and the means of enforcing 
them. It has deaily pointed out the form 
and the remedy, and it did not intend to 
give a r ghf of appeal other than from 
your loidslup^’ jmlgmeni; a light before 
mheieiit in the pioeeedings of your lord- 
ships’ etmit If an appeal had heeu in- 
tended, ii would have been signified in a 
more distinct and ajipropriate manner, and 
eluusesof appeal would have been insert- 
ed, with a limited time, so that m case 
sanction and a|)pn!balion had been given 
to that which was not legal, a timely re- 
medy might he applied to the mischief. 
But the object of tins .-let was to perfect 
the power conveyed by it, without allowing 
it to be disturbed by appeal or otherwise, 
out of the ordinary course of law ; and 
that your lordships should register merely 
to give a right of appeal, is surely taking 
more upon yourselves than the statute au- 
thorizes : and of what use could it be as 
a protoclion ? for cleaily there can be no 
jurisdiction exercised by your lordship 
over the 98th section; and if the fines 
should be unreasonable, they would not be 
recoveiable in any case ; no verdict could 
be obtained, or if obtained, your lordships 
would interpose and shelter the party from 
its elTocts. I will jiow avail myself of 
your 
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vour lordship’s kindness, and defer the 
I,e>\t portion of my arguments till to- 
morrow. 

Clncf — Yes; you may consider 

the (liHlrent clauses of the regulation, 
wliether not all authorized by precedents 
;i( home. If they are taken from acts at 
home, it would be extremely difKcult, I 
tl'ink, to say in what the repugnancy to 
the laws ('f Great Britain consisted. 

A<hn)C(itc Ci'fit’ral. — My learned friend, 
]\Ir. Clarke, thinks 1 said that a Btitish 
sii!)jeet could not bring an action against 
H native in a JVIoi'ussil court ; but 1 did 
I'ot s.iy so. 

< '/ill f Jii slice . — 1 understood you to say 
dial a Ibitish subject could not sue. 

Advocate -General . — No, my lord ; 1 

said that the Company could not bi 'mg an 
action against a Ibitish subject in a i\Io- 
tussil court, though ati individual niiglit. 

(Inef Ju.s/ice . — You acknowledge, then, 
that tiiere is a general juiistliclion ; but 
that loioes the dnestion whether British 
subjects amenable in ,dl other cases shall 
he amenable in this. 

(The .,1(11 ocide-G( iieral here made some 
lefeu'i'ce, by way of illusiraticm, to the 
case of a peisoii in Kn^land sending in- 
siiiiclions to piO'-ecute heie, though not 
himself liable to the juiisdietion ; eon- 
eluding w til mention again of llnlisit 
(■tili/ci (s.) 

Ckitf Ji/iUn e ~ Bi itish subject ' A great 
('cal of mischief has been done by not .id- 
liering to the jilain construction, instead of 
seeking for icniote inferences in pie.unbles 
and clauses of other acts, and attending to 
siiained intei pi elation-, and meie inclivi- 
clii.d c'on|<'Ctiire. 

'J’he Adi'iitale-Cehei al hoped his loid- 
slnp would not eoiuleinn any one as rely- 
ing on eoiijectine till he had had the op.- 
poilimily of heing fully heaiih 

'I'he court llieii acljoui iiecl. 

Second Da//, Jnt// 1 - 

iMr. /Km/cc resumed as follow-,. IJefon* 

1 enter upon the thud ground of o|)po 
sition to the regisiiy of the legiilation, 1 
would (haw \ our Ioiclslu|is’ nlfention to 
some aiithoiities in favovii ol’ the jmsilion 
foi which 1 contended U’steiday, with ic- 
f'eiCMice to the construction of woids used 
in acts of parliament. In 1st I’lowden, 
p. 10, after observing as to the tonsli uctioii 
of the statutes tpj Isdw'. III. c Jl, .aid 
15 Edw. HI. c. 4 , it is thus aigiu'd: 

“ which proves that where the w'ords of a 
statute are geneial, as (hey aie in oui e.ise, 
all tilings vvhieh are within the geneial 
words are not taken as tlie purview of 
the statute ; hut such things as the mat- 
ters of the statute meant, so that the 
intent of the legislature is the judge of 
the words, and shall abridge the gene- 
rality of them. So, in our principal 
ease, the minds of the legislature ought 
to he observed in this statute,” It is 


also laid down in p. 57 , same volume^ 
thus: “ We have a learning in our law’ 
that if the terms and letter of any sta” 
tute are obscure, and difficult to be un- 
derstood, we ought to have recourse to 
the intent of the matter, and thereby we 
shall come at the nicaning of the let- 
ten.” And in another passage in the 
same page, it is thus laid clown ; “ so that 
the intention of the legislature is to be 
sought for in tlic exposition of am- 
biguous words of statutes, and the let- 
ter sliall be aided by the intent: the 
words then being doubtful here; we 
must im|uire into the intent of the le- 
gi>latuic.” 1 will also read another 

passage in the ^ame volume, p. bbd . 
“ Foi, as it has been said before, that 
such eonstinction might be made of 
the words of an act of jiailiament as 
may best stand with cejuity and reason, 
ancl most avoid ligour and mischief.” 
And again, at p. bO i, commenting on the 
word lieii'-, as used in the statute relating 
to lines- “ ‘he woicl heir ought to he in- 
tc-ndecl liciisof lull age, iScc., so that dis- 
ci etion in the exposition of a statute al- 
ec. i\s miiigales the violence' of the letter.” 
And at p. 3 G 1 it is thus . “ iSo it seemed 
to them (the jndgesj who aigued on this 
part, that the woid /iciis, limited in tlie 
•'tatute for jnirsnit of the right, shall ho 
intended heir of full age, ancl that such 
sens(i.of (he word is most consonant to 
eijiuty and gmxl reason, 4s well as to the 
common law hefoie the statute; and that 
liy such eonstinction the mischief ami 
rigour cchich would olhciwise follow will 
be avoided, and that they might "^'il 
enough have made such const metion of 
the word if theie had hecu nothing else in 
the statute in favoni of it.” But they said 
further , “when one hianch cd' an act is 
obscme, it is iismd loi those w ho expound 
(lie act to examine the other blanches : for 
vee n ay often find out the sense of aclause 
by the woids or intent of iinotlicr clau-,e.” 
And ag'iin “ if one should only acllteie 
to the letter of the '■tatute ami not have le- 
coiiise to a reasonable* sense 01 intent be- 
yond the* expies., letter, we should by such 
kind of exposition iiitiodiice many ah- 
siiiditie-.” J shall now })U)ceed to endea- 
vour to shew tliat this icgulation submitted 
for registry is not Mich as your lordship 
tan legistci. I know not hocc, if this is 
a case so plain that in 110 one point there 
could he room foi cloub't, it happens that 
there has been so much of ei rur ill every 
stage of (he pioceediiigs. It seems to 
have been put foilli uiider doubt and un- 
ceitainty ; in fear and trembling. I know 
nor bow to account for the vacillation at- 
tendant upon so important a measure of 
the govermneiit. It may be that either the 
unfitness of the measure, want of know- 
ledge as to its eonseejuences, or want of 
leisure as to its details, has occasioned it ; 

but 
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but there certainly never was a case on 
which ix) much ignorance of what ought 
to be done was displayed. 

Chief Juntice.—'nmt is rather too broad 
to state, of those who framed this regu- 
lation, that they have been in uncertainty 
as to all points connectetHvith it. That is 
a wrong impression ; for 1 will take upon 
myself to affirm that there has been no 
uncertainty except in respect to the neces- 
sity of registry. When you speak, there- 
fore, of uncertainty, you should confine 
yourself to that point. 

Mr. Winter . — I did not address your 
lordship as Governor-general, but as judge, 
to whom the duty belongs of deciding 
when they shall have heard. Counsel can- 
not be presumed to know that your lord- 
ship has had any thing todoxwith this mea- 
sure out of court, or that you have in any 
measure interfered extrajudicially. 

Chuf Ju5/icc.— If I had not thought it 
absolutely necessary, I should not have 
taken upon me to correct the error. What 
I stated was, that the only uncertainty in 
the case is that about the registry ; and that, 
in staling that there was any on any other 
point, you are entirely unsupported by fact. 

Mr, Winter . — It is very inconvenient to 
have observations interposed which cut 
short a proposition. When I say that this 
regulation has been put forth in ignorance 
and uncertainty, that it has been one of 
the most uncertain measures I ever knew, 
I mean tl»at those with whom it has origi- 
nated, who have framed it and brought it 
forth, have not known how it was to be 
established, have been ignorant in what 
manner it should he carried into dl’ect, 
and have been in doubt how to enforce the 
penalties. To this very time they have 
laboured under uncertainty as to the mea- 
sures necessary to make tliis regulation 
law. I certainly was not aware that yonr 
lordship had any thing to do with advising 
this measure ; I have the greatest respect 
for your lordship’s decisions, both in court 
and out or’ it ; but I could not be aware 
your lordship had advised this measure : if, 
however, you liave, in tlie exercise of a 
sound judgment, advised what you m.ay 
have considered requisite in order to cor- 
rect an error, that does not affect iny po- 
sition, and I shall still he able to show 
that there has been uncertainty. 

Chief Justice . — I say, that the general 
stdlement of uncertainty is unfounded ; no 
such uncertainty ever existed except as to 
the registry, 

Mr. Winter . — I still say that there never 
was an instance in which so much uncer- 
tainty was manifested. On the Hth De- 
cember 1826, the Vice Fresident in 
Council passes a regulation for levying 
stamp duties within the town of Calcutta, 
fo be in force within the s<ud town of Cal- 
cutta from and after the 1st day of May 
next ensuing ; thus giving out that it was 


to come into operation In May 1827. In 
AprU'it is put forth as law, and then it is 
doubted whether it can be enforced, and 
it is thought fit to inform the public that 
stamps will not be required for receipts 
under 32 rupees, the regulation having 
imposed a duty upon receipts for the lowest 
sum, even for an anna. The government is 
petitioned by the public not to carry a 
doubtful law into effect. It hesitates, and 
the law is suspended, for the 1 st of May 
arrives, and the regulation remains inope- 
rative. It has not yet been enforced ; and 
at last, two months after it was to have 
come into operation, we are discussing 
whether it can be sustained as law, and 
whether it can he registered in your lord- 
ship*,’ court. Why was the question left 
indoubt? Why has the regulation slept 
so long if there was no uncertainty ? I 
do maintain, that there never was any act 
of government promulgated about which 
so much uncertainty has prevailed. It is 
not yet decided whether tlie regulation has 
the authority of law ; whether it can be 
supported under the statute. The dates 
stare me in tlie face; 1 cannot mistake 
them. On the 14th December 1826 the re- 
gulation is passed, and it is not till the Hth 
June 1827 that they arc advised what is 
necessary to be done with this regulation 
to make it law. Then in what shape can 
the court entertain it, now it is before it ? 
They have not taken the pains to separate 
the <)8th and 9')lh sections, and make two 
diNtinct legulations, as they ought to have 
done : for the subject-matter of each is 
wholly distinct. For as your lordship 
thinks that the matter for registry cannot 
come under the ‘)8th section, but that it is 
the !)‘Hh only which you can act under, 
that alone relating to the fines and penal- 
ties, I maintain that you cannot have any 
thing to do with matter jiassed into law 
under the ySth section, for there the law 
is clearly jxirfect with the sanction and ap- 
probation of the Directors and Foard of 
Commissioners, and presuming them to 
have exercised their authority according to 
the direction of tlie statute, it would be a 
new era in legislation that the judges 
should bo deciding legislatively as to the 
discretion exercised by those authorities. 
It cannot be contended for a moment that 
there is : there cannot be any control over 
the imposition of taxes authorized by the 
statute. As soon as done with the sanc- 
tions mentioned, the law is complete, and 
the mention in the regulation that such 
sanction has been obtained in referring to 
the 2,5th section, to be received as evidence 
of the fact. Your lordships have clearly 
no jurisdiction under the 98th section. It 
can only be then with reference to the 
99th, as to the fines and penalties, that 
you can interfere. But I say they are 
sufficiently provided for in the 99th sec- 
tion, which provides a remedy by indict- 
ment 
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rticnt, information, or suit, for recovery authority whatever, then I must dir^t my 

of the penalties. Then which power have attention to the matter as I find it in this 

vour lordships ? all is done — what more is regulation ; and I shall now call the at- 

required? The statute merely says, as to tention of your lordships to those clauses 

the fines and penalties, that they shall be which relate to the penalties, and which I 

imposed by the Governor-general, not think cannot be enforced here. Yourlord- 

with the sanctidn of the supreme court, ships will not consent to register what is 

|)ut that he shall impose. &c., and then oppressive and absurd, no matter where it 

tliat they may be recovered in llie supreme may come from, nor with whom it may have 

court. Then where, I ask, is your lord- originated ; and it will be an additional 

ships’ power to register? Registry may reason for caution to your lordships’ mind, 

give the right of appeal against what is il- that you should be well satisfied that that, 

legal ; but that is no more than the party which you have advised the registry ot, 

would have here in this case without regis- should be consonant to law ; that what 

try, when the government come into this you have in a manner prejudged, should 
court to enfoice the penalties. The lia- he established beyond a doubt; for you 
bility of the party prosecuted, and the rea- cannot have taken upon yourself to say 
sonableness or otberwisc of the penalty, that you could register this regulation 
would be all open for defence and appeal whether — 

from an unjust decision. I say that the t'Aay -I have not said that I ad- 

regulations for imposing the tax and en- vised the registry, but merely that the 
forcing the penalties ought to have been opinion that government had entertained 
kept distinct and separate ; they have dis- any uncertainty, except on the point of 
tinct objects in view ; and if registry be registry, was unfounded. T should have 
necessaiy at all, the regulation submitted considered it an act of imbecility if I had^ 
to this court should have been in this man- not formed any opinion on the legality ot 
ner ; “ Whereas on such a date a regula- a matter, so much attended to by every 
tion was passed by the Goveinor-gencral body, and so much discussed; hut I 
in council, with the sanction, &c , and have not advised the registry, nor had any 
whereas it is necessary that certain fines thing to do with Ine measure. My opi- 
and penalties should be enacted for the nion was not asked about it, nor would it 
pm pose, &c, ; he it therefore enacted, &c.” have been taken it I had given it. I held 

It would then come in an intelligible shape an opinion that the penalties could not be 

before your lordships, as a distinct pro- be recovered without registry, and I ex- 
position relative to the fines and penalties, pressed that opinion to one ot the olHeers 
As the regulation is now framed, it re- of government; but it is outot the fjues- 
qtiircs you to approve of the imposition of tion that I should have advised that regis- 
the ta\ as well as of the fines and penalties, try— (something more not distinctly heard.) 
Keep the latter distinct, and we shall then If you say the regulation should not he 

see how far the rogulation us to fines and registered, you must say that government 

potiakies he such as can be registered in alone have the power to create these new 
your lordsliips’ court. If you register oHenees for which the penalties are to be 
tliat jiart of the regulation which relates to enforced. 

the imposition of the tax under the 98lh Mr. l/'m/er.— -Yes, 1 have contended so 
section, you give the inhabitants a right of both yesterday and to-day, under tlie act ot 
a))peal from the imposition of it ; a right parliament which I say has perfected the 
of appeal is the chief object of registry in law as to its objects, and will not repeat 
your lordships’ court ; but it is clear from my arguments ; and I maintain to the 
the 98tli section that it was not intended fullest extent, that your lordships have no 
that the law perfected under the directions authority under the act; that it has given 
of the 08th and sections should be you no power to register. With submis- 

appcaled from. The regulation as to the sion, my lord, you will allow me to ob- 
imposition of the tax has a higher sane- serve, that it is not possible for your lord- 
tion than thi^ court can give it, inz. the ship, in a case like this, to have formed a 
Hoard of Control and Court of Directors, conclusive opinion till you have heard ar- 
Your lordships’ interference v^’ould, it guments on both sides, and the matter is 
seems to me, he unnecessary, uncalled-for, sufficiently laid open to enable your lord- 
and officioiLs. I merely state this to shew ship to come to a conclusion. A mere 
the necessity of keeping the regulations general opinion on the merits does not in- 
fer imposing and enforcing the tax dis- elude a decisive judgment ; your lordship, 
tinct. If, however, notwithstanding all I I am aware, will lorm an opinion, as ra- 
have urged, your lordships think it right pidly as it is possible for any body to lorm 
that this matter should come before you one, and no one can entertain a higher ve- 
so confounded, and that you can register a spect for the opinions expressed by this 
regulation as to the matter of the 99lh bench than myselt ; but you will still, I 
f^’ction, though the same regulation con- trust, give an opportunity to the bar of 
tains also matter authorized by the 98lh, being fairly heard, and of illustrating tJie 
over which, 1 submit, you have clearly no arguments Uicy may advance in support of 

their 
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their positions, l)cfore you (leci<le ; other- 
wise tlie bar is ot* no usc, and judges might 
in all eases doeide without hearing coun- 
sel, if the bene!) should by its prejudgment 
signify that it is no longer open to convic- 
tion. 

Ckuf Justice. — I <lo not say my mind 
is not open to eonviclion; I say I have 
formed an opinion, and it was impos- 
sible not to have done so ; but I mean to 
hear all that counsel have to urge, and it 
is not impossible that their arguments may 
change my opinions. To this extent, I 
say, 1 have formed an opinion, and no fur- 
ther; and this was unavin'dable. 

Mr. ICinlcr. — No doulit, )ny loid, my 
observation has been wliolly diiectevl to 
the peculiar situation in winch 1 am plac- 
ed, of having to ai'gue against the bench, 
wliose opinions I submit ouglit to be sus- 
jiended till counsel have conduded, for 
otherwise thediscussion bccomesa contest in 
argument between the bench and the bar: 
and though 1 tepeat that I have the highest 
respect for the aulhoiity thus opposed to 
me, T am fiee to acknowlidge that I con- 
sider myself as capable of foiming an opi- 
nion upon thise mattei- as your lordship ; 
and in contesting llie opinions opposed to 
me, lam not acting captiously, but nieiely 
dischait'ing my duty to my clients. With 
respect to tliis regulation, as it stands be- 
fore me, there aie vaiious matleis in it 
which are (|uite iiicapalile of regi>tiy, I 
know not how it came before your lord- 
ships in so qiiestion.ilile a shape. It may 
he that the authorities heie consider tli.it 
they must not touch it with pi of, me hands ; 
that it h.as been sanctioned and apptoved by 
the authoiitios at home, and cannot be 
alteied ; tliat it must be sent back if it be 
altered. My loids, 1 know not, and I care 
not, who is losponsib'e foi all tliis; I lake 
the regulation as 1 (iiul it, oi , in the woids 
of a celclu-ated niitlioi , 

“ Hudibias, 'A s wii.tl ’iis I’m, 

AVhether ’twere s,ii(l liy 'I'l isnic-’-stos, 

“ If It be nonsense, talse, oi mysln, 

“ Or not intelliipble oi soiihis'.u.” 

If I can point out that the regulation is 
inconsisteiil, mystilied, umound mpim- 
ciple, and erroneous in applicat on, \om 
lordships will not give the foiceof law to 
what is so faulty in its composition, ami so 
confused in its details. I begin with a 
most decided objection to the clause wliich 
mentions the penalties for breach of the 
rules to the vender of stamps, and gives 
the power of fixing to a body not existing 
as a court of law, and not recognized by 
the Iqw', indeed to the oflicers of govern- 
ment itself, the collector, for instance, and 
the Board of Revenue. (Reads the (Jth 
paragraph, <)th section). Now, I main- 
tain that you cannot give the sanction of 
this court to a clause which would put it 
in the jiower of persons exercising their 
individual judgment in the ease to inflict 


an unlimited line. “ Sliall further pay 
such daily fine, &c. as the Board of Re- 
venue may direct.” Such a power would 
be highly dangerous to the liberties of the 
subject. It is in vain to say that ihe fine 
must be lecovercd by proceeding in your 
loidships’ couit ; tlie timid native, we all 
know, is not very likely to resist or com- 
plain before your lordships, wlieii be knows 
that he has been lined under a law sanc- 
tioned by your registiy. It n ay be said 
tliat a case of this kind is not likely to oc- 
cur ; for the honor of tlie eivil servants of 
the Company, 1 hope it never may : but 
the regulation, if it pass, will autlioiizc 
the execution of such a power, and may 
give ri’.e 

Chi'f Just tec. — In case of flue for so 

m.my d.iys, there is a meie power of 

(not distinctly heard). In all the bankrupt 
l.ivvs it is the same ; liy the OOth Geo. 1 1 1., 
sec. Id ((juotes from the statute). 

Ml. Jl'inlcr. — Wlietlier lliat he imposed 
under the bankrupt l.ivvs, I knownot 

C/iit f Jiuitur. — It is expressly given as 
a ( heck. 

— I know that commissioners 
of h.inkmplcy have peciili.ir |)ov\ers ; hut 
then (I e statutes h.ive defined those poweis, 
and h.ive not given tliem vvillii’iil limit, so 
as to adect either person m ^iiopeily ; and 
])ai lianienf has vested a competent autho- 
rity with the commissioneis as to the cxei- 
tise of thfii functions. 

C/u'f Jii'^lirr — 'ihe power is so defined 
here ; llie line is fifty rupees, and yon will 
find much higher penalties in the excise 
l.uv. 

Mr. Il’iiitci . — No, my loid, the line is 
fifty m])ces .md “such daily line” as the 
Bo.ird of Heveniio may deem lit to im- 
pose. 'I’lieic is no power uiidei the excise 
l.iws to levy any unlimited fine wh.itever • 
tlie penalties are ele.irly defiiiod, and are 
suitc'd to each [i.iilicular cii( nmstance, not 
left, as by this legiilation, to the arbitmry 
will of agoveinmenl oflicer. (Something 
about gviing back to Thnlditus, not caught.) 

C/tit f Justin — Not at .ill. 'I’lic line is 
llfty rupees, to he levied day by day; and 
the clause, as I understand it, vests tlie 
Boaid of Revenue with a power to take 
the wliole or less. 

Mr. Winter. — I cannot so imdei’stand 
it; but if your lordship is so decided on 
this point, it may be useless to say any 
thing All tiler upon it. I sliould not (juar.. 
rel with this if it were a fixed fine; but 1 
do object to it as being without limit, and 
say it is such as your lordships cannot re^ 
gistcr, alfording as it docs a handle to 
gieat oppression. The same language is 
equ.ally .applicable to several other para- 
graphs of the regulation ; and I s.ay 
that if the penalties are not precise and 
distinct, but a<lmit of being made instru- 
ments of oppression by their unlimited 
infiiction, they cannot be registered here. 

In 
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jn the 15th para, of the same section the 
■words arc ; In case any vender or distri- 
butor so removed or resigning shall refuse 
or fail to make over these accounts, &c. 
stores, and the balance of the accounts in 
c.ish, or any part tlierc<if, he shall forfeit 
for such failure or refusal a sum equal to 
fiiple the amount in value of tin* stamps 
and money, &c., or together with such 
(lailv fme (until the paper-, so required aie 
futiiishcd) as the Hoard or other aiithoiily 
afoiesaid may direct.” Now to this un- 
liniitcd power of fining, the tourt cannot 
a'>-iee, or for a moment sup[)ort • the line 
is treble the amount and value of the 
stamp and money; it may amount to 
many thousands of rupees. It is excessive 
and unreasonable, and on that ground 
clearly olij<‘ctionable. 

.Sir K. lii/an here expiessed an opinion 
that the avoids “such daily hue,” in the 
bill section, icferred to the fine of fifty 
rupees; and asked if I\Ir. Winter meant 
to argue that they did not. 

i\Ii. Il'itilrr intimated that he did con- 
tend ill. It the wolds “.ind sliall fuithei be 
suhject to such daily line as the Jloaid of 
ii.'vcnue iiM) diieit,” was not limited by 
the sum ol lilty lupee-. pievimisly iiiseited 
m llieel.iuse; and ‘di.it it did not lefei to 
thit liM'd fine, but was Icll iinliiMited, 
.md Ih.U such was known to bo opinion of 
the goveinnicnt oHlceis tlienisehes. 

Ch(f Jir/icc — it would be ilifiicult, 
then, to uder it to any thing else. 

Ml. II iiilcr. — I am mil apt to (<iki' up 
posiiions allogethei mc.ip.ilde of heiiig 
rn niitaiiied, and your loidship will foi- 
eive me il’ I do not yield up to (his 1 say 
lhat it eoiild not have been inlindetl tli.it 
Il should be infci preted .is suggested by 
one of your loulsliijis, for if so, it would 
Ii.ive been made cleai ; 1 should not li.ive 
<|u.n idled with (lie amount, if il had been 
iivcil to fifty rupees. It is not too miic/i, 
peiliajis; not is it on that ground lhat I 
oppose it, but because it is not clearly ex- 
piessed, and is open to vexatious iuteipic- 
lation. Jl‘ it weie altered, it might be 
iinde clear; Imt until it is altered it is so 
eipiivoc.d it cannot be regisleied. 

iSir /■;. I{i/nii. — Had the words “ such 
daily fine” occurred in the end of the 
clause, in immediate connection with the 
Wools “as (he Hoard of Kevenue may 
hreet,” then tliere might be a doubt. 

Mr. JVuitcr. — l am quite sure tliat if 
lour lordship bad framed the regulation 
voii would have obviated these objections, 
but the regulation is before you with all 
ts faults, and you will decide upon tbein. 
bu'u if I could admit the construction 
’ontciided for, and could be content w itii 
|he fixed fine of fifty rupee.s (if I could 
III any way content with a regulation I 
iltogcfher disapprove), still I could not 
X' so with the other clause, which I have 
lU'iuionod in paragraph l.'Jtb, section 9lb. 


Triple the amount or value might happen 
to be a very large sum : “ triple the amount 
or value, together with such daily fine,” 
&c. : docs that daily fine refer to the fine 
of triple the amount or value? It must 
do so, or it is left unlimited, as the Board 
may diicct. If the former, it is obviously 
excessive as a daily fine, for triple the 
value or amount may amount to many 
thousands; if the latter, it has no limit, 
and you cannot in either case authorize 
any thing so oppressive. 

Chuf Justicf . — It ceitainly docs refer to 
treble the value of the stamp; but if, after 
having incurred the fust jieiuilty, then it 
goes on to sav, “ ho shall forfeit daily,” 
&c. 

Mr. Whiter.-r If it be so construed, my 
opinion is, that tliis fine is excessive. The 
misconduct for which the penalty is direct- 
ed might be accidental for various reason.s, 
and dirticullies might occur to delay the 
delivery of the accounts ; and still, if they 
were not banded over at the moment, the 
party might be expo>cd, not only to a fine 
of treble the value, brft day by day to such 
fine as the Hoard of Revenue may direct; 
that is to say, either a d.aily fine of triple 
the value, or a daily fine of unlimited 
amount. 1 am (piite sure that no one can 
doubt that this claim might he made ex- 
lienu'Iy opptessue . because, if siilhcient 
alaciiiyis not in .ill cases manifesteil, the 
iiufoi lunate paity is subjected for this new 
ofioiice eitliei to unlimiicd daily lines, or 
to a daily fine winch m.ay he of enonnoiis 
..mount. 

.Sn J'l. Iti/an . — Does it appear bow be 
shall be c.illcii upon ? 

Mr H'l'i/rr (leads). — “ When the li- 
cense shall be withdrawn, or the vendor 
sh.ill lesigii, his ollice shall be Ibriliwith 
deliveied over,” «S:c. 

.Sir lii/uii — Does It not require a de- 
mand to be previously made? 

Mr. Vinter. — No, my lord : “ when 
the license shall be witlidniwn,” and so 
the office may cease, oi when “ the vendor 
shall resign these seem to be the deter- 
minate points, and it dojs appear rather 
bard tliat, without notice or conviction, 
(be parties should be thus ilelivered over, 
without the means of lediess, except from 
those whose interest it is to iiiHict (be pu- 
nisbment. 

(The Chief Justice observed that was tho 
c.ise in the stamp act at home, and Mr. 
fVinlcr was understood to maintain the 
contiary.) 

Chief Justice. — Then where do you find 
it? 

Mr. JVinter. — I have gone through Tyr- 
wliilt and Tyndale’s Digest^ umler the 
head “ Stamps,” a very able abridgment 
of the stamp laws. 

Advocate General, — 'Fhcre is an act at 
home, in which if not the words the whole 
provisions arc contained. 


Chief 
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Chiif Jnslice.>—lt is not the Amount of 
the fine, nor the dubiousness of it, but the 
mode of infliction, that is here objected to, 
and that no powers should he given here 
that arc not given at home. On this point 
I am anxious to preserve my mind free to 
decide ; I have not gone into the details of 
these regulations, but from what I have 
hoard I had formed a general opinion, and 
have stated my impression. I know it will 
be found that, if not contained in the acts at 
liome,it is consonant to them ; if not, you 
will bring it to the notice of the court : but 
the court has no power, I conceive, to con- 
sider the expediency of this regulation ; 
and if it is not repugnant to British law, 
then it would he difficult to refuse the re- 
gistry because the Board of Uevenue is 
to detect and to enforce the pcuahics. I 
am desirous to know if the objection is, 
tlint this is not contained in the acts at 
home, what is the authority for that ob- 
jection ? 

Mr. IVinler.— It is not for me to pro- 
duce what I cannot find ; it is for my 
learned friend (Mr. Turton) to shew that 
these provisions are contained in the acts at 
home; although, even if he should, that 
would not remove the whole ground of ob- 
jection, since my aiguiuent is that there 
must be a consonancy on general grounds, 
l)csides conformity in paiticular points, to 
the acts at home. It must appear that the 
penalties are neither excessive nor un- 
limitetl. If your lordships should be of 
opinion, as to tlieso paragraphs G and 15 
of the 9th section, that in the fair construc- 
tion of them they are both excessive and 
unlimited, then you cannot register the 
regulation. To the 16th para. 9th section, 
1 have two very strong grounds of objec- 
tion-excess of fine, and unlimited discie- 
tion to be exercised by subordinate officers 
where there is no legal authority. In this 
para, the course to be followed in case of 
the death of a vendor of stamps is this ; 

*» In case of the death of any vendor or distri- 
butor, the collector of the stamp duty shall m 
like manner be emnowered to demand from the 
liclr or person administering to the estate of the 
docciisea, or other person m charge of his efteits, 
the remainder of any store of stamped jiaper, Aic. 
in the possession of surh vendor or distributor at 
the time of his decease, together witli all aerounts 
of the sale or distrihutlou thereof, as well as all 
licenses, orders, or other documents or writings as 
afonjsaid, that may he forthcoming amongst the 
effects of the dei cased ; and in the event of any 
refusal on the part of the heir, administrator, or 
other person in iharge of the effects of the de- 
ceased, to deliver the same, or of refusal to allow 
search to be made, whenever Uic collector of the 
stamp iluty may demand to make search for the 
said stores or accounts, such heir, or administra- 
tor, or other person in < barge of the estate, 
shall forfeit for every such offence the sum of fifty 
rupees, and shall further Ixi subject to such daily 
fine until the papers, accounts, documents, and 
writings renuircd arc furnished, as the Board of 
Uevenue may direct.” 

A more oppressive and unheard-of power 
was never placed in the hands of any party. 
It destroys the right whicli every man pos- 
sesses to an inviolated home j it gives an 


autliority tanUmount to absolute power, 
where natives are concerned, to enter the 
house of the persons designated at any 
time to search for the supposed effects. 
With natives it is, and must be considered, 
as an absolute power, for they well know 
that if they refuse they will be compelled 
to pay the fine, and will not dare to resist. 

Chief Justice . — Am I to understand that 
you contend that there is no such power in 
the acts at home ? 

Mr. irm/i’r.— Yes, there is no such 
power as to the representatives of the de- 
ceased vendor conferring authority to 
search the premises of any person what- 
ever who may possess any part of the 
effects of the deceased. (Some conyei-sa- 
tion took place as to the investigation of 
the stamp acts. Mr. Winter said he had 
carefully gone through Tyrwhittand Tyn- 
dalo’s Digest f and read a passage from it 
to shew how intricate and voluminous the 
stamp acts are.) He then proceeded. A 
more complicated system of law 1 have 
never met with. I cannot take upon me 
to say that I have gone through all the 
stamp acts ; but 1 have gone through the 
Digest, and find nothing to uphold the 
terms of the lOth para, of the 9th section 
of these regulations. It is not for me, 
however, to cst.iblidi this consonancy to 
British law; it is for my friend, the Ad- 
vocate- General, on the other side, to jus- 
tify and to demonstrate it, though the 
very search for authorities implies a doubt, 
and evinces that the matter is not yet esla- 
blisHed. It is not enough for them to 
shew that such powers are conveyed gene- 
rally in the English stamp acts, for 1 must 
first see in whom the power is vested. Thu 
commissioners of stamps in England cx- 
ei else high functions, are vested with ju- 
dicial powers, and are very different from 
the collectors and subordinate officers who 
are clothed with autliority by these regu- 
lations ; nor does it follow that, because 
we find such powers in an English stamp 
act, they are therefore legal or proper in 
India; the princip’e of legislation can- 
not be so extended. It is not because a 
matter may be found in a particular act of 
parliament, that therefore it is not repug- 
nant to the laws of the realm ; there may 
be many reasons why there should be a 
material difference in the frame of acts of 
parliament as to India. One of them is, 
that the commissioners of stamps in Eng- 
land are men moving in a respectable sta- 
tion of life ; nay, men high in the aristo- 
cracy, men of education and honour, and 
exercising, as I have said, high and im- 
portant functions of a judicial nature; 
but the stamp collector and subordinate 
officers here, who arc they ? or who may 
they not be? men of a very different 
class, not fit to be possessed with a discre- 
tionary power. I submit that, although a 
regulation may be consonant generally to 
British 
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IJiitish low, still, if it vrould involre 
lianlsliip and oppression as relates to Cal- 
cuMa, your lordship cannot register it, 
and you must decide on the safety of vest- 
ing power in the bands of those to whom 
it IS here given. 

('I’he argument of Mr. Winter here 
concluded : we sliall give the remainder of 
the proceedings next month.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TIIK LATK MABQUKSS of HASTINGS. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta, convened by the shorilF, was held on 
tlie 9th July at tlie Town Hall, for the 
purpose of considering the best mode of 
paying a tribute of respect to the memory 
of the late Marquess of Hastings. Sir 
Charles Grey was voted to the chair. Sir 
Ch.'irUs, in an impressive and feeling 
manner, dwelt u|X)n the virtues of the il- 
]u‘>trious dcce.ased — concluding with tliis 
resolution : 

Thit this meeting, strongly impressed 
\^ith feelings of veneration for the memory 
of the Manjucss of Hastings, governor- 
general and commander-in-cliief of India 
(luiing an eventful period of nearly ten 
years; with gratitude, for the blessings of 
ills just and glorivtus government, and ad- 
niiiation of his great and virtuous character, 
arc anxious to transmit to posterity a me- 
morial of their affectionate attachment and 
respect, by the erection of a public monu- 
inenf. Agreed to. 

t'olonol Uryant, in an animated and able 
address, adverted to tlie splendid public 
character and private virtues of the lamented 
M.iiquess. If it should be proposed, he 
said, that a monument be erected in the 
catheilral of Calcutta — or in any church 
at home— he would decidedly object to it — 
as he was anxious that the monument 
sliouhl he so situated that the natives of 
tins country, who so deeply reverenced the 
IVIaiques>> of Hastings, should have ready 
access to it. He concluded by proposing 
tliat a structure be raised in this metropolis 
worthy of the illustrious object of our 
respect, and forming an appropriate re- 
ccpt.acle for tlie statue already voted to him 
by the people of India on his relinquish- 
ment of the government of this empire. 

Colonel Bryant’s resolution was unani- 
mously adopted. 

It was then resolved, tfiat the commit- 
tee formerly appointed to superintend the 
erection of the statue voted by the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta be requested to carry 
into effect the aforesaid resolution ; the 
following gentlemen were added to the 
eonimiitec; Sir Charles Grey, Colonel 
Bryant, Captain Forbes, Mr, Wynch, Mr. 
Young, ]Vir, Palmer, Captain Caldwell, 
H. T. I»,insep, Hon. J. Elliott, Hdn. 
9. Bayley. 

^Mtic J(,um.\aL. 25. No. 145. 


The following resolutions were also 
agreed to : Tliat where the feeling of the 
natives and inhabitants of India towards 
tlieir benefactor may even extend fieyond 
the Umits of this presidency, their fcontri- 
buttons, in common with tliose of the in- 
habitants of Calcutta, whetiier large or 
small, are equally indicative of affection 
and respect, and as such shall be received. 

That a copy of tlie resolutions of the 
inhabitants of the metropolis of British 
India, expressive of their veneration for 
the memory of the late Marquess of Has- 
tings, be transmitted to his son, the in- 
heritor of the honours of his illustrious 
father ; in testimony of their affectionate 
attachment and respect for their late la- 
mented governor-general and comman- 
der-in-chief. 

Thanks were voted to the sheriflT and the 
chairman, .and llie meeting dissolved, not 
before the sum of 6,800 rupees was suIj- 
fccribed by the persons present. This sum 
has been since gieatly increased. — Cal, Gov, 
Guz., JaUj 9. 

The statue which is to be erected in 
honour of Lord Hastings is, we understand, 
after a design of Flax man, who was com- 
misaioned to execute it, but did not live 
to complete it. He had however finished 
the model, and the work was well advanced 
'at his death; and there is no doubt that 
it will come out of the hand of tliose now 
engaged on it, completed in a very work- 
man-like style. 'I'he height of the statue is 
six feet, and it stands on a pedestal of 
about the same elevation. His lordship is 
represented in a military dress, with a 
baton in one hand, u scroll, with tlie dif- 
ferent treaties concluded by him, in the 
other. — Cal, John Hull, July 1 1 . 

THE I'UNJAB. 

It appears from the native papers tliat 
the affairs of the Punjab are nearly settled, 
and tliat Runjit Sinh has nothing further 
to apprehend from the discontent of hit 
Mohummeilan «ul>jects, whose ill-directed 
and worse-conducted Insurrection has 
only led to the extension of the authority 
of their Hindu ruler. The leaders of the 
holy war could have hoped to succeed only 
by the decided and combined support of 
the chiefs of Kabul and Peshawor, both of 
w horn have suffered the opportunity to es- 
cajic by the neglect of timely co-operation, 
and have paid the jicnally of their impolitic 
and desultory efforts by the loss of their 
country and iiulrpendence. They will be 
restored, it appears likely, to their nominal 
dignities, but they will be henceforth 
little cUe than the dependants and officers 
of Runjit Sinh, whose dominion now 
extends from the Setlej to Candabar.^ 
Cal. Gov. Gax., July 9. * 
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THK BCNOiL CLUB. 

The Bengal Club has not, of late, af. 
forded us an opportunity of noticing its 
progress ; but we are happy to find that its 
proceedings have been only suspen W by 
the difficulty of meeting with suitable ac* 
commo^ations. These, we learn, have at 
last been procured, and the house at the 
extremity of tl>e range of four-storied 
buildings, upon the esplanade, has been 
rented by the managing committee. The 
list of members now comprises 132 names. 

— *C5ad. Gov. Gaz.y June 21. 

The Bengal United Service Club mot 
for the first time on Friday evening, when 
upwards pf 100 gentlemen sat down to a 
sumptuous dinuei^ wliicli did much credit 
to the culinary talents of Mr. Payne, who 
is likely to turn out a most formidable 
rival to Messrs. Gunter and Hooper. 'Hie 
patron of the club, the Riglit lion. Lord 
Combermere, honoured the meeting with 
his presence. Col. Finch, president of the 
club, had Lord Combermere on his right 
hand, and Sir Charles Grey on his left; 
and Mr Trowor, the vice-president, had 
Sir John Franks on his riglit and Sir Ed- 
ward Ryan on his left hand. The venison 
was most excellent, and the wines adnii- 
fable, various, and well-cooled. After 
the removal of the cloth various loyal toasts 
were drunk, as well as many of local asso- 
ciation and interest. A military band,w 
during the intervals, entertained the com- 
pany with beautiful and appropriate airs. 
After an evening of the utmost hilarity 
and most agreeable enjoyment, the com- 
pany broke up at a late hour, all highly 
pleased with their entertainment, and the 
happy auspices and eclat of the first meet- 
ing of the Bengal Club.'^Ind, Gaz.j July 
16. 

SEVSHE STORM. 

We regret to learn that a short but vio- 
lent gale, which took place here on Mon- 
day last, about the middle of the day, has 
caused the loss of many lives. Numbers 
of boats were on the river at the time, and 
the storm came on so suddenly that they 
had little or no time led to escape the 
danger. Several, accordingly, were over- 
set or sw'amped, with loss of property and 
life. But the most lamentable event of all 
was the sinking of the ferry-boat opposite 
to Howrah, by which, it is said, 200 per- 
sons perished : we should fain hope that 
native reports have exaggerated the num- 
ber. The storm, we are informed, was 
also felt very severely at Serampore, where 
the river seemed a complete sea. Fbur 
ferry-boats, crowded with passengers, were 
upset, and upwards of a hundred lives 
were lost, ^uleahs and small boats of 
every description were promptly sent out 
\to (tick up some of the poor creatures, who 


were seen flemting about in all dlreetiUns, 
struggling with their fate. These awfhl 
accidents point out the necessity of some 
public regulations respecting ferry-boats. 
— /nd. Gaz. May 31. 

A native paper (the Timira Niimik) re- 
ferring to this occurrence, Jias the following 
reflections, exhibiting a lamentable feature 
of Hindu superstition: “ A sacrifice in 
honour of the god of the wind, or any se- 
parate religious service to him (brides 
what is comprised in the worship of other 
divinities, by way of a secondary rite) hav- 
ing been unknown in India for a length of 
time, the deity seems to have been highly 
offended, and gave tokens of his displea- 
sure that threatened the destruction of the 
country, on the 1st of Jyeshta, between 
4 and 5 p.m., at the head of the winds. 
First of all the tall trees bowed before 
him, then the houses, and afterwards men, 
cows, and other animals. A particular 
account of these things must be super- 
fluous, hut for general information we 
have given a few lines on the subject in 
this corner of our paper.^’ After detailing 
certain particulars, the journalist adds; 

we cannot conclude this account without 
offering a suggestion. The natives have 
a proverb that “ the cold is passed, and it 
is now the fear of fire and water to this 
we may, with propriety, add a new element 
this year, and conclude with recommend- 
ing all people to propitiate the de^ty of 
wind with burnt offerings and suitable 
worship.’* 

JANKOJEE SINDHIA. 

The adoption of a son by the late Dow- 
lut Rno Sindhia was a measure often 
proposed by him during his life, hut de- 
ferred from time to lime by the conflicting 
claims of different candidates, and the 
opposing influence of the Maharaja’s con- 
fidential advisers. His known intention, 
however, and the necessities of the state, 
imposed the performance of this act upon 
the widow, who, agreeably to the prin- 
ciples of the Hindu law, is empowered to 
adopt for her husband after hi^ decease, if 
in previous possession of his authority to 
that effect. Although, however, the ar- 
rangement was resolved on, it was not so 
easy to fix upon the particular object, as, 
amidst the numerous branches of the 
Sindhia family, from which alone tlie 
heir could be witli propriety selected, none 
were of an^ immediate proximity to the 
deceased r^a. The common ancestor of 
this bouse, Changoice Siudbia, the grand- 
father of the in^vidual who first obtained 
political distinction, Ranojee Sindhia, bad 
three sons, from the elder of whom Dow- 
lut Rao was the seventh in descent. The 
next of kin was the sixth in descent from 
the 
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the second of Changojee*s sons ; but this 
person, nafned Fcerajiie, a farmer in the 
Dekbin, being of mature years, was unfit 
for adoption, and the persons who were 
eligible format purpose were the sons of 
individuals still further removed. Of 
tliese, the five nearest in succession were 
invit^ to Gwalior, where they arrived on 
the 29tb of May, and after some discus- 
sion of their pretensions, the choice of 
tlie Bai was directed to Mookt Rao, the 
son of Patloba, a person the eighth in de- 
scent from Changojee through the tliird of 
his sons, and residing in camp upon the 
humble allowance of eight or ten rupees a 
roontli. Mookt Eao is about eleven years 
of age, small, but well made, dark cotn- 
plexioned, lively, and intelligent. He can 
read and write a little, and ride on horse- 
back, a more meritorious acquirement in 
Mahratta estimation. His horoscope is 
also said to be highly favourable, and the 
marks on hia person indicate his being 
destined to command. With all these 
circumstances in his favour, the popular 
voice fully confirmed the election of the 
Bai, and the 18th of June was the day 
fixed upon as most propitious for the per- 
fi)rmance of the ceremony of his installa- 
tion. 

On the Saturday previous, the chiefs and 
the ministers were assembled at the dur- 
bar, when tlic intentions of the Baiza Bai* 
to adopt and place Mookt Kao on the 
inutnud were publicly announced, and 
the opinions of the assembly were asked. 
Not a dissentient voice was heard, and all 
expressed their warm concurrence in the 
measure. The pundits were then consulted 
as to the legality of the lad’s marriage with 
the youngest grand-daughter of the late 
Maharaja, and pronounced sentence in its 
favour. 

On Sunday, the adoption and marriage 
ceremonies took pla^e ; the father of the 
lad making over all right to his son to the 
Bai, and confirming the donation by pour- 
ing water from his hand upon her’s. On 
Monday, at daybreak, the young raja 
elect and bis bride proceeded in state 
through the camp, mounted on the same 
elephant, and, after having paid their de- 
votions togetlrer at a particular temple, 
they returned to the palace, where the 
ceremonial was completed by the Bai 
embracing the boy and her grand-daughter, 
and placing one on each knee. 

In the mean time, all the ministers and 
principal sirdars were assembled in dur- 
bar, and when the auspicious moment 
announced by the astrologers arrived, 
Hindu Rao conducted the boy from the 
inner apartments, and leading him to the 
British resident, who, with all his suite, 
was present, requested him to place the 
young raja on the musnud ; which he ac- 
cordingly did, and a general discharge of 


artillery and nuskatiy proelaioMd tha oo* 
currence to the camp. 

Immediately after Mookt Rao wot Mat- 
ed, the ^dent presented a splendid khe* 
lat to him, and one for the bride, on tlie 
part of tbe Governor-general. Trays were 
presented also on behalf of the Bala Bai, as 
well as by tbe Senapati and by Raghonath 
Rao, on tlio part of tbe raja of.Dhar. 
Hie different individuals present then 
offered their respective nuzzers, which con- 
tinued till about twelve o'clock, when the 
young raja being completely overcome 
with fatigue, was allowed to retire to re. 
pose, llie heat of the day, and the 
crowded state of the durbar, rendered the 
ceremony pauticularly oppressive tb mudi 
older individuals. 

Mookt Rao takes the title of Jankoice 
Sindia, after the gallant chief of that 
name, who w'as killed at the celebrated 
battle of Paniput. The Baiza Bai will 
continue to act as regent until the young 
raja attains years of discretion.— ftih Gov, 
Gaz,t July 9. 

DESTRUCTION OF AN ALUOATOR. 

ITie alligator which has for some time 
back been a lodger in the Lall Diggie, was 
caught about midnight the day before yes- 
terday. The animal was baited by torch- 
light, while a harpooner stood ready to 
strike, which he did with such unerring 
aim and powerful effect, that the creature 
was brought to land and bound. Hun- 
dieds yesterday crowded to the bank of the 
tank, where tlie creature was exhibited, 
still alive and vigorous, though he had 
received several wounds. The prepara- 
tions made to attack him appeared at first 
little likely to produce the desired effect ; 
but, however odd they might appear in the 
first instance, the end shows that they were 
better planned, and with more rational 
expectations of success, than might have 
been anticipated. We hope, and indeed 
doubt not, that the clever harpooner ^who 
we believe is a native of Hooghly) will be 
well rewarded for his extraordinary feat.— 
Ind, Gaz.f July 16. 

BUSHIRE. 

It was mentioned in the Calcutta pa. « 
pers some two months apo, that in conse- 
quence of some revolution at Bushire an 
insult had been offered to our resident 
which had induced him to strike the re- 
sidency flag, but that matters were after- 
wards amicably arranged and the flag re- 
hoisted. By subsequent communications 
from the same quarter, we find that repre- 
sentations had been made to the Persian 
court on the subject of this outrage, which 
were likely to lead to more ample atone- 
ment, and that the probability was that the 
Prince of Shccraz W'ould be disposed, in 
con- 
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coQBequonM of orders from the Shah, to 
yield whatever might be demanded by our 
resident. It was anticipated that he would 
inaist on the removal- of the governor^ 
even if not on the indictioii of some pu« 
ivshment in addition to the removal. To 
what it may be owing we are not aware, 
but certain it is that our influence in Per^ 
sia in the southern parts of it, is by no 
means equal in degree to that which we 
possess in the northern portion of the 
Shah’s dominions, nor is there so much re- 
spect in the former for the English cha- 
racter. — Beng. Burk. 

MR HARINQTON. 

On Thursday morning last the lion. 
J. H. Harington, Esq. left town under 
tlje salute due to his rank, for the purpose 
of joining the H.C. ship Jtepulsey in 
which he- proceeds, by way of China, to 
England. The civil service loses in him 
one of its oldest and ablest members, and 
the natives of India one of their best 
friends.— Od. Gov. Gaz., Jul^ % 

ROCKETS. 

“ Mcerutf June 1 1. — There has been a 
partial failure of Capt. Parlby’s rockets 
during the late practice at this station under 
Capt. Graham ; but those of J!'ir W. Con- 
greve have been found, as usual, excel- 
lent.”— i?cvtg. Hurk. 

THE ULTRA-QANGETIC PROVINCKS. 

Dr. Wallich has returned to Calcutta 
in the Enterprizr, sufrering, we regret to 
learn, from the consequences of exposure 
to the season in unhealthy situations. Ibe 
setting in of the monsoon with extraor- 
dinary violence, had compelled him to 
desist from his excursions into the country 
along the Attaran, but he was abroad se- 
veral days in the midst of very severe 
W'eather. His latest attempt was made on 
the lOih May, and persevered in till the 
IStli, when the continuance of heavy rain 
prevented his advance nuith bejond As- 
samee, a place on the Attaran, 5'i miles 
by land and about 70 by whaler from 
Moal Mein. The river had risen consi- 
derably above its former level, and the 
whole character of the vegetation and 
scenery on its bank was completely altered.' 
I'he increase of the Attaran river is in a 
ratio rapidly progressive, and in one place 
its rise was eight feet in less than 24 hours. 
The limits of the teak forest were not 
reached in this excursion, but five large 
trees w ere found below Assamee, of which 
the largest was felled ; the length of the 
stem, below tlie branches, was 17 feet, 
and above, .'35 feet; the girth of the trunk, 
at the base, was 14 feet 9 inches, and 
6 feet 10 inches at the toj) ; several of the 
branches were from 20 to 30 feet k*ng, 


and the main girth of from 8 feet 10 
inches to 4 feet 8 inches. The timber was 
solid and sound, of a dark colour, and 
strong scent. 'I'he general conclusions 
drawn by Dr. Wallich, from the facts 
which have come under his observation, 
are, we understand, highly favourable to 
the capabilities of the country he has ex- 
plored. It abounds in forests of the no- 
blest timber trees, and yield? a variety of 
substances applicable to economical pur- 
poses. Scarcely an important vegetable 
can be named which is cither not to be 
found, or has not its substitute pr repre. 
sentative. In the novelty, beauty, and 
diversity of its botanical treasures, it is 
no> surpassed by any part of continental 
India w-hich Dr. Wallich has visited. 
The soil is of singular richness and fer- 
tility, and if the population bear no pro^ 
portion to the means of subsistence, this is 
attributable to the oppressive government 
of the Burmans, and the incessant inroads 
of the Siamese, by whom the inhabitants 
were annually carried off in great num- 
bers as slaves. Now, that their personal 
security is provided for, and they jnay 
expect to reap the harvest they have sown, 
there is little doubt that the resources of 
the province will speedily attract settlers, 
whose industry will give it commercial 
value and j'olitical improvement. Cal. 
Gov. Gaz., Jam 14. 


NErAUL. 

We are informed that tlie Nepaul go- 
vernment have prohibited the cutting of 
timber along the extensive line of forests 
situated between the Kumlah and the Gun- 
duck rivers. No cause is assigned for this 
edict, but tbe timber-cutters have been 
compelled to quit tbe country, and to aban- 
don the timber which they bad felled at 
tbe time. — lieng, Hurk., Apnl 18. 

By letters from Nepaul of the 29th 
June, we understand the young raja has 
been lelieved from the restrictions to which 
it is customary to subject the princes of 
that country, who, until they ijpach their 
thirteenth jeur, are not allowed to ajjpenr 
in public, and uke amusement and exer- 
cise entiiely within the palace, except on 
particular occasions, as the celebration of 
a niairiage, or similar solemnities. The 
present youth having attained the pre- 
scribed limit, tbe 27th of June was lixed 
upon by the astrologers as propitious for 
the commencement of his public career; 
and accordingly on that day be visited, in 
proces.sion, the temple of Pasupati Nath, 
and other holy shrines in the vicinity of 
the capital. He then returned to the pa- 
lace, where he held a durbar, and received 
the usual compliments and presents from 
the officers of his court. He will hence- 
forth 
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forth appear and take hts diversions more 
ii) public, but will not, of course, exercise 
much political authority.— Caf. Gov. Gaz* 
July 9. 

NILCHKURY HILLS. 

It is not improbable but some of the 
descriptions that have before appeared of 
the Nilgherry hills may have been some- 
what too higl)ly coloured. At any rate it 
is proper that the invalid should be made 
acquainted beforehand with some of the 
inconveniences lie may expect, instead of 
dibcoveiing them for the first time upon 
die spot, when he has no means of avoid- 
ing them, or no opportunity of retreating. 
A correspondent of the Bombay Gazette^ 
who seems to have written from the Nil- 
gheri ies, on the 20th of March last, states 
that the weather on the hills is very uncer- 
tain, and that the cold is sufficiently intense 
to produce hoar frost. The sun is, how- 
ever, hot in clear days, but its influence is 
not much felt in the house. Living is 
stated to, be wretched. Supplies of every 
kind must be brought from the plains, and 
there is much difficulty in procuring coo- 
lies to carry them up. Beef ig seldom to 
be had ; the fowls are miserable, the mutton 
as bad, and milk and butter arc difficult 
to be procured, on account of the badness 
of the pasturage. All kinds of European 
vegetables, however, it appears, thrive well; 
and toati eye long accustomed to Indian 
plains, and their comparatively uninterest- 
ing jjroducts, how delightful it must be to 
behold gooseberries, raspberries, straw- 
berries, and blackberries growing wild on 
everysidc, in a romantic hilly landscape! 
— lad. Gaz., May 28. 

ACKVAB. 

From Chittagong we learn that the dawk 
"as laid on Lieut. White’s new route from 
('liittagong to the cantonments at Ackyab, 
round the head of the Naaf, on the icth 
nit., and that the dawks have hitherto tra- 
velled speedier by it than tliey ever did by 
the old road. Tlie dawk that left Ackyab 
on the 28^1 of May, at four v.m , although 
continual heavy rain was experienced, 
reached Chittagong at four, a.m., on the 
2<1 inst., and Calcutta on the 7th, which is 
live (lays quicker Ilian it ever travelled be- 
fore at the same season of the year. — Cal. 
Gaz., Juiie 13. 

lly letters from Ackyab wc learn that 
there every thing is perfectly quiet. The 
Mug levy, however, had been disarmed on 
^-onie suspicion, and their arms deposited 
yi a place of security, under a guard of tlie 
Uonourable Company’s 52d regiment, a 
detachment of which had been sent round 
I'om Chittagong on purpose to prevent 
^ny unpleasant occurrences. A few mus- 
without locks are served out to the 


levy for daily drill* A report ^vailed 
that the levy was to be disbanded.' Our 
correspondent is at a loss to conjecture 
what has give'b rise to the idea that the 
Mugs have been at all tampered with ; 
only one individual is missing, and during 
the whole war the Burmese only reduced 
one subadar.— CV t/. John BuUf July 6» 

AUXILIARY fHURCH MISSIONARY 
SOCIKTY. 

The tenth annual meeting of this sor 
ciety was held in the Town Hall on the 
1st June ; the Venerable Archdeacon Cor- 
ric, acting resident, in the chair. The re- 
port of the committee was read, which 
begins with referring to tlie death of the 
Rev. Abdool Messceh, who bad laboured 
for fourteen years in the service of the so- 
ciety, and had been instrumental in the 
conversion of many of his countrymen to 
Christianity. The report then gives an 
account of the several stations connected 
with the society. At that of Calcutta, 
amongst the candidates for baptism were a 
Hindoo and his wife, who had been led to 
inquire into the truth of Christianity by 
their daughter, a little girl, who is n scho- 
lar in one of Mrs. Wilson’s schools. The 
application for schools was pressing, and 
the willingness to listen to Christian in- 
struction manifest, in some villages near 
Calcutta. Twelve Bengalee boys’ schools, 
supported by the association in aid of the 
society, continue to be superintended by 
the missionaries. At Burdwan, wh^re thir- 
teen schools are supported, the mission- 
aries arcadmitted into most of them freely, 
and preach the gospel with as much free- 
dom as to an English congregation. At 
Culna are eight schools, containing 100 
boys’, and three girls’ schools j no objection 
was made to reading the scriptures there. 
At Benares, besides Joynarrain Ghopaul’s 
school, there are eight boys’ schools, under 
the care of the missionaries, containing 
250 boys. At Chunar, the Rev. W. Bow- 
ley’s efforts have been attended with suc- 
cess ; ten adult converts have been added 
to this church since the last report, besides 
a son of the well-known traveller, Aboo 
Talib Khan, who came from a neighbour- 
ing station for that purpose. He is above 
foity years of age, and received on appli- 
cation a copy of Martyn’s Persian New 
I’cstamcnt from a gentleman in the civil 
service, from whom also lie received, from 
time to time, such explanations as he re- 
quired ; and that friend writes of him : 

considering the few advantages he has 
had, it is surprising how well he seems to 
comprehend the Christian system.” At 
Cawnpore, Peter Dilsook continues to mi- 
nister the gospel in Hindoostanee to his 
countrymen. At Agra, the remnant of 
Abdool Messceh’s flock assembled under 
Fyz Messeeh, who has established three 
native 
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native gi^l schools. The whole number of 
converts during the past year is twenty. 

The usual resolutions of thanks were 

passed. 

ORICNTAt MS. 

A Tery rare and valuable Oriental manu- 
script (the Timoor Nemo) was on Friday 
last disposed of at Messrs. Leylmrn’s auc- 
tion, among the property of Mr. Moor- 
croft— -it is unique for its splendid illumi- 
nations. Tlie work is not complete, the 
first volume being in the possession of the 
king of Oude: the title-page is in the 
hand-writing of Shah Jehan, and it realized 
four hundred and fifty rupees. —J5en^a/ 
Hurk. July 16. 

THEATRE AT NOMILAH. 

On the 10th April the new theatre at 
Noinilah, near Agra, was opened for the 
first time, with the performance by the 
aiUatcurs of the H. C.’s 1st European 
regiment, of Colman’s comedy of “John 
Bull, or the Englishman’s Fireside,” and 
Thomas Dibdin’s farce of “ Past Ten 
o’clock, and a Rainy Night.” The thea- 
tre is situated about 200 yards from the 
barracks ; it is about eighty feet in length 
by twenty-six in breadth ; the stage is thirty 
feet long, and is enclosed with a verandah 
eight feet wide, for the convenience of the 
performers; it cost about 1,400 rupees, 
and has been built entirely at the expense 
of the officers of the above-mentioned 
corps. — Ind. Gaz. 

THE DOL JATRA. 

From Jagannath Khetr, we learn, that 
the festivals of that deity began with the Dol 
Jatra, when individuals were admitted into 
the tern pic upon paying the toll of two rupees 
and a half. From70,000 to 80,000 pilgrims 
assembled on this occasion, and many 
pleaded poverty to evade the tax, but they 
were at last admitted on paying eight, four, 
and two anas a head, and through the 
generosity of the collector, many were at 
last admitted free of charge, lobe liberated 
from the pangs of future generation by the 
sight of the divinity, for which they invoked 
benedictions on the magnanimity of the 
collector. Tlie pilgrims who have returned 
report that a heavy shower of rain had 
fallen at Jagannath, which extended for a 
considerable distance, and was very accep- 
table to the cultivators.— iVh/w Paper, 

niSCOVERIES TO THE EASTWARD. 

From Asam we learn that the course 
of inquiry has been latterly prosecuting 
to the eastward, in the country of the 
Bor Kamptis, at tlie head of the Kyen- 
duen river, inhabited by a people who 
speak a language similar to that of the 
Siamese. The latest advices from the 
travellers, in this direction, are dated tlie 


2d May, from A place called Fbakhong, 
the last village on this side of the snow. 
On the 1st of May they crossed a stream 
called the Duffa Panee, about eighty yards 
in breadth, being conveyed across in a 
kind of cradl^ suspended on two canes, 
and drawn by a third. They also crossed 
from the right to the left bank of the 
Dehing on the same day on a raft. They 
had experienced heavy rain the whole of 
way. Tlie passage of the Langtan moun- 
tains, at which they had arrived, wm ex- 
pect^ to occupy ten days. This ridge is 
topped with perpetual snow ; where it was 
to be crossed the snow was reported to be 
a foot thick, and as solid as ice. We are 
sorry to learn that the Abors, on the De- 
hong, continue to shew little inclination 
to assist in the exploring of that river, and 
there seems little prospect of undertaking 
it successfully, without their concurrence 
or co-operation.— Gaz, June 14. 


SHIFriNG. 

Arrivals in the River. 

June A. Marcelly, Crews, from London.— .8 
Vansittati, Dalrymple, from Lonc^n.— 8. Wind- 
sor, Proctor, from Ix>ndon and Madras.— f). In- 
frlis, Serle, from ditto.— 15. Harriet, Klndley, 
from London and Madras.— 16. Catsar, Watt, and 
Sir William Wallare, Wilson, both from London 
and Madras.— 19. Scaleby Castlr, Newall, from Lon- 
don.— 27. Isabella, Fyfe, from London.— July 9. 
Bombay, Parker, from N.S. Wales { and Louisa, 
Mackay, from Singaiwre — 19. Ctty of Edinburgh, 
M'Keliar, from N.S. Wales. 

Departures from Calcutta, 

June 17. Clansman, Snowden, for Liverpool.- 
JulyO. Countess of Dunmore, M'Luckle, for Lon- 
don.— 11. Albian, M'Leod, for Llverpool.-l.’;. 
Cassandra, Rodger, for London ; and Harriet, 
Kindley, for the Mauritius.— 17, Ellen, Patter- 
son, for Cape of Gooil Hope. 


BIRTHS. 

April Onboard tlxe William Money, Mrs. G. 
S. Dick, of a son. 

May 15. At Muttra, the lady of Dr. G. Paxton, 
4l4t N.L, of a son. 

26. At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. Colonel Baum- 
gardt, H.M.’sblstFoot, of a daughter. 

At Aurungabad, the lady oT Capt. G. Tom- 
kyns, 10th Bengal Inf., of a daughter. 

June 2. At Chittagong, the lady of Capt. Ed. 
Marquand, of a son and heir. 

5. At Micbiapore, the lady of Lieut Stewart, 
22d N.L, of a son. 

8. At Dinaporc, the lady of Capt. Jas. Steel, 
dcp. judge adv. gen , of a daughter. 

9. Mrs. E. Robam, of a son. 

14. At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt H. James, 
20th N.L, of a son. ^ 

18. At Gergam, the lady of T. Crawford, Esq.| 
of a son. 

20. At Cuttack, the lady of H. Ricketts, Esq<» 
of the civil service, of a son. , 

23. At Allyf^ur, the lady of Lieut. P. C. Ander- 
son, of the pioneers, of a son. 

26. At Cawnpore, Mrs. W. Dickson, of a son. 

28. At Subathoo, the lady of Capt Stacy, 32d 
N.L, of a daughter. _ 

July 1. At Keltah, the lady of Lieut A. D* 
Willis, of a daughter. 

— At Dum-Dum, Mrs. Shorts, of a daughter. 

3. Mrs. J. Patemostef, of a still-bom Chfld. 

4, At Chlnsurah, the lady of P. Sivewrlgnt. 
Esq., Burg^, H.M.’s d^t, of a son. 

— Mrs. M. A. Pereira, of a daughter. 

9. At Cawnpore, the Wy of CiH>t LUUSdeUi 
Bengal horse artillery, of a son. 

7. Mrs. C. F, Von Llntsgy, of a son. 
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]0. At Barrackpore, the lady of Lieut. Souteti 
fi6th N.I.. of asOTi. 

12. Mn. D. Cordoio, of a son. 

16. Mr*. R. G. Crakly, of a daughter. 


MARRiaaea. 

May 10. At Benares, Lieut. W. B. Reade, lat 
L.C., to Elizabeth, second daughter of John Grif* 
fin, Ezq» of Sloane Street, Middlesex. 

28. At Agra, Mr. J. Peacock to Mias E. Cham* 
berlain. 

June 18. At Seetooor, Mr. R. Willlamis to Miss 
Luiza, eldest daughtw of Mr. Mathew Coelho. 

22. At Berharapore, Mr. T. Rose, of Bogwon- 

S olah, to Mrs. E. McDermott, widow of the late 
Ir. P. McDermott. 

jujy 9. The Rev. T. Christian to Miss S. Nort 

*°12. Major W. Vincent, commanding 25th regt 
N.l. Vols., to Mrs. Elizabeth Plcker^ll. 

13. Mr. B. Hollamby, mariner, to Mrs. C.Tettle. 
16. John Dougal, Esq., to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of the late John Sanford, Esq., Bengal 
civil service. 


ingW receive the sum of fifteen skHUngs 
per head for each vrraoani and ten shiJliogs 
per head for all children landed gt die con* 
elusion of the voyage. 

9. Tliis regulation is to commence 
on die arrival of the ships of the London 
season 1826. 

10. “We have also resolved to give 
the surgeons of ships, in future, the option 
of receiving the amount of the head 
money in this country, if it should suit 
their convenience to do so, on producing 
certificates dial the amount has not been 
settled in India, and stating also the exact 
number of officers, men, women, and 
children landed in India.” 


LISUT. COL. MORISOK. 


DEATHS. 

May 19. At Nusseerabad, of cholera, Sophia, 
lady of Capt. C. H. Bell, of artillery. 

June 5. At Asseerghur, Ens. G. W. Walker, 23d 
N.I. 

— Master J. H. Marsack, aged 14. 

14. At Cawnporc, Comet Everard, IGth Lancers. 

2('. At Entally, Geo. Henwood, Esq., late of 
Kedgeree, aged .34. 

21. At*Sabathoo, of cholera, H. Cavell, Eso., 
surgeon to the Right Hon. the Governor General. 

2.1. At Moonghler, Lieut. E. F. Spencer, of the 
invalid establishmem. 

28. At Berhamporo, Major P. W. Ramsay, 

lI.M.’s47th regiment. 

July 1. Mr. Alex. Rowley, musician, aged 23. 

2. At t^awnpore, of the sinall-pox, Matilda 
Gywne, wife of Mr. Wra. Dickson. 

.I. Eliza, daughter of the late Capt. J. IL Wal- 
dron, 46th N. I., aged 7 years. 

10. Capt. J. Cunninghamo, Ute commander of 
the shin Vergnsoyi. son of General Cunninghame, 
of the Madras service, aged 30. 

12. From cancers In the glands, Edw. Moran, 
Esq., late commissary of ordnance, in liis yist 
year. 

— Mr. Patrick Farrell, aged 37, of the barrack 
department at Golimpore, 

13. Capt. J. Crews, of the brig Marcelly, aged 
5(1. 

— Mr. M. O’Neale, age<l 42. 

— Mr. M. Cardozo, of the secret department, 
aged .'id. 

16. Poyntz Stewart, Esq., M.D., assistant sur- 
geon, H.C.’s service, aged 2H. 

— Mr. John Murray, agetl ,31. 

18. Capt. M'Luckie, commander of the ship 
Count ettn of Duntnore. 

Lately, Capt. W. Glllet, of the country service, 
aged 31. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

ALLOWANCES TO SHIP SURGEONS. 

VoTt St. George^ April 6, 1827, —The 
following extract from a general letter 
frooj the Hon, the Court of Directors in 
the military department, Utlder date the 
8th Nov. 1826, is published in general 
orders. 

Par. 8. “ We have resolved that the 
allowance granted to surgeons, for the 
care of the health of the military on the 
voyage, shall be extended in future to the 
women and children accompanying the 
troops, and that (he surgeona shall accord- 


Fort St. George y April 17, 1826. — 
Lieut. Col. Morison, C.B., being about 
to vacate the office of commissary- 
general, the Hon. the Governor in Coun* 
cil gladly seizes the opportunity of pub- 
lishing to the army the sense of his ser- 
vices and character which has uniformly 
been entertained by the government and 
by the Hon. the Court of Directors, and 
which has obtained for him tho highest 
testimonies of approbation from those au- 
thorities. 

2d. Several years before the formation 
of the commissariat, the qualifications of 
that officer had pointed him out as a fit 
person to introduce and superintend such 
an establi.shinent; and, under a different 
government, the choice afterwards fell upon 
him, when it was esteemed essential to the 
success of so new, extensive, and intricate a 
system, that it should be entrusted to the 
hands of an officer at once of eminent abi- 
lities and character, and possessed of an 
intimate acquaintance with all the branches 
and departments of the service. 

3d. The expectations of government 
have not been disappointed. The admi- 
rable order and efficiency of the arrange- 
ments adopted by Lieut. Col. Morison 
ensured their success. They have been 
tried in peace and in war, and under every 
variety and exigency pf the public service, 
and have invariably been attended witli 
the most beneficial results. The saving of 
expense which they have produced, vast 
as it has been, is even less to be valued 
than their promptitude and unerring pre- 
cision. ITieir efficacy is manifest from 
the fact that, since the commissariat was 
instituted, there is no instance, during the 
most extensive and active hostilities, and 
under the most trying circumstances, of 
the movement of any body of Madras 
troops having been either delayed or al- 
tered on account of supplies. 

4th. The government will be well serv- 
ed if the successors of Lieut. Col. Mori- 
abn, and all officers acting under their 
orders, only emulate his seal, vigilance; 

capacity, 
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capacity, application, and liigh sen^e of 
honour, and if, each in his proper station, 
they strive to uphold the vigour and the 
character of that system which he has esta-* 
blished. 

5th. The Governor in Council has been 
pleased to resolve, in compliment to Lieut. 
Col. Morison’s distinguished merits, that 
he shall retain the official rank of lieut. 
col. which was conferred upon him as 
commissary-general. 

TRACTICK OF COURTS-MAttTIAL. 

Head- Quarters, April SO, 18127. — Ills 
Exc. the comm.ander-in-chicf considers it 
requisite to coirect a misapprehension 
which very generally i)revails as to the 
power of commanding officers to commute 
the punishments awarded by courts-mar- 
tial inferior to general. 

The power of commvim^ punishment 
is afforded to the commander-in-chief 
only in one single instance j by sect. viii. of 
4 Geo. IV, cap. 81 ; that power therefore 
cannot be held to exist in any other iiuli- 
dual of the army, or in any other in- 
stance, for the 'tpccial autliority given ar- 
gues the absence of such gcneral/p. 

The several orders and instructions 
which have from time to time been issued 
to this army, touching the adoption of 
measures for the prevention of crime and 
the avoidance of punishment, appear to have 
produced an undue inclination on the 
part of officers, either to mitigate or remit 
the awards of courts-martial. 

This is a mistake in principle, and does 
not uphold the fear and respect in which 
an appeal should be held by every soldier 
to military law. Trial should be resorted 
to as seldom as possible, never except for 
serious offences requiring example, or to 
correct depraved and incorrigible indivi- 
duals; but when the soldier of such habits 
has once been convicted and sentenced, and 
suffered the degradation of confinement 
and trial, the infliction of that sentence 
should, generally speaking, be equally 
prompt and certain, for the aim of all 
punishment is example, and the hope of 
escape is the greatest of all incitements 
to crime. It must, therefore, be the ob- 
ject of all officers to avoid as much as 
pos-sible bringing soldiers to trial, but 
when the necessity does ariae, there is no 
power to commute punishment, and the 
commanding officer’s authority is limited 
to confirming, mitigating, or remitting. 

Head- Quarters, June 16. — The Com- 
mander-in-chief directs, that no sentence 
!)y any court-martial, European or native, 
inferior to general, shall be inflicted be- 
yond 300 lashes. 

ENGINEERS. 

Fort St. George, May ll, 1827. — The 
Hon« the Governor in Council has been 


pleased to establish the following regula- 
tions. 

Every officer of the corps of engineers 
shall in future commence his service in 
the military department, and shall not 
hereafter be eligible to the situation of 
superintending engineer of a division, 
until he shall have servetl two years as an 
assistant superintending engineer, on the 
pay and allowances of his regimental 
rank, only. 

No officer of the engineers shall be eli- 
gible to the situation of civil engineer of 
a division until he shall have served four 
years in India, two of which as an assis- 
tant civil engineer. 

STAFF DESIGNATIONS CHANGED. 

Fort St. George, May 25, 1827. — Hie 
lion, the Governor in Council is pleased 
to resolve that the officers holding the 
situations of Majors of Brigade of Divi- 
sions shall be designated Deputies Assis- 
tant Adjutant General. 

The Governor in Council is also pleased 
to resolve, that the officers holding the 
situations of Assistants in the Depart- 
ments of the Adjutant General and the < 
Quarter M.ister General of the army shall 
be designated Deputy Assistant Adjutant 
General and Deputy Assistant Quarter. 
Master General respectively. 

SUIIVEV DEPART.VIENT. 

Fort St. George Afay 25, 1827. — With 
refeience to the general orders under date 
the Hth March 1823, the Hon. the Go- 
vernor in C'ouncil has been pleased to 
resolve, that officers shall be eligible for 
employment in the survey department 
after they shall have performed regimental 
duty for a perioil of two years, 

ILL-TREATMENT OF BAZARMEN. 

Foi't St. George, June 5, 1827. — His 
Exc. the Commandcr-in-chicf having 
brought to the notice of the government 
the ill-treatment of certain bazarmen with 
the Nagpore subsidiary force, by Cajit. 

K. W. Sheriir, assistant commissary-ge- 
neral, llie Hon. the Governor in Council 
has directed that Captain Sherifl”s con- 
duct be censured in general orders. 

PRACTICE OF STRIKING SOLDIERS. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain, June 6, 
1827.-— A recyit court-martial and several 
other circumstances having brought to the 
knowledge of the Commander-in-chief, the 
great prevalence in this army of an un- 
manly and barbarous practice, with both ' 
European and native officers and non- 
commissioned officers, striking soldiers un- 
der their command, he desires that it may 
henceforward be distinctly understood, 
tliat any blow or stripe so given after this 
notice. 
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notice, without the authority of a court 
niartial, is positively foi hidden ; and so 
odious and disgraceful does the Comman- 
der-in-chief consider this offence, that be 
is determined to make an immediate ex- 
ample of whoever shall in future be con- 
victed of it whatsoever may be Ids rank. 

It is to be remembered that lids is not 
the first time that this practice has been 
foihidtlen in public onicrs ; but the repri- 
mand given on (he 8tli June 1812, on a 
eonviction for this ciime is so full of good 
sense and proper feeling, that the Com- 
mandcr-in-chlef lieie repeats it, infheliope 
It may carry conviction and improvement 

With it : 

lieprimand. 

Yon have been found guilty of very 
mioniccilike conduct in striking a sol- 
(hci, which your duty to the service, your 
feelings towards a brave man whose pro- 
fession would seem to foi bid so ignomi- 
nious an act, ought to have restrained you, 
and the Commander-in-chief views with 
great displcasuie both the act and the 
motive. Your future conduct his Excel- 
lency hopes w'ill be moie guarded, and 
dial with icfercnce to your own feelings 
uni v^'ill leal 11 to appreciate tliose of every 
Ollier sokliei’, even those serving in the 
Milks, and that ) oil will remember, that 
llicir valour, their piide, and fidelity to 
Iht'ir king and countiy can only be main- 
tained by preserving with iiublendshed 
pmity, the piiiicipies that dictate those 
viitnes wliicli en.ihle their oflicers to reap 
lionoms and distinction') at their head. 

It is the duty of every officer to keep in 
niimi, that discipline and siihorilinaiion is 
to ho maiutaiued w ithout severity, that (ho 
f'lults of soldiers more ficquently arise 
fioin lelaxatlou of discipline tlian from 
liad disposition ; the remedy therefore is 
not souiity, it rests with the ofliceis, 
whose chaiacleis arc to be traced by the 
state of their corps and companies. 

Tlie Commander-in-chief takes this op- 
portunity of directing, that the use of 
rattans at diill may be abolished, and that 
no officer oi non-commissioned officer is 
ever, on pain of being tried for disobe- 
ilidnce of orders, to strike or cause any 
soldier to be struck without the previous 
sentence of a court-martial. 

The Coinmander-in-chief thinks it how- 
ever necessary furllicr to add to this, that .all 
canes or sticks of any kind are hencefor- 
ward positively forbidden to carried on 
ftiiy parade or assemlrly of troops whatso- 
ever by any one under the rank of field 
officer of the corps, and that commanding 
officers will be .strictly responsible, that 
this order is no manner evaded, 

ACTING GOVERNOR. 

IVdckimafton.— Jbrt St. (korgCi July 10, 
1827. — Wlicrca.s, in consequence of the 
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decease of the Hon, Major Gen. Sir Thos. 
Munro, Bart., K C. B., and in virtue of 
the provisions of sect. xxx. of the S3d of 
George HI., cap. 52, the office of Gover- 
nor of Fort Sf. George and its dependen- 
cies has devolved upon Henry Sulivan 
Graeme, Esq.; it is hereby proclaimed 
that Henry Sulivan Grceme, Es<]., has tliis 
day received charge of the said office of 
governor and taken the oaths and his seat 
accordingly. 

By order of the lion, the Governor in 
Council.' 

D. Hill, Chief Socretaiy. 
COURT-MARTIAL. 

PRIVATE J. JONES. 

Head -Qua tiers, July 9, 1827. — At an 
European General Coiiit-Martial assem- 
blepat IVIoulmein, on tlie 2.7th April 1827, 
of which Major A. JMacqueen, of tlie .86'th 
regiment of Madias N. I., is president, 
private James Jones, of the Madras Eu- 
ropean regiment, was arraigned on the 
undermentioned charges: — 

Charge . — Private James Jones, of the 
1st Madras European regiment, confined 
on the following t barges by Major Gen. 
Sir A. Campbell, K.C B., commanding 
the forces on the coast of Terasscrim. 

Is^. For desertion from Iiis . legiment, 
when stationed in llic Pegue territory on 
field seivico, some time between the 
monifis of April and July 1826, and en- 
teiing into the scivice of klengee 0/inali 
(a Burman cliiefy from whence he re- 
turned to the Britisli station of Moulmein, 
on the ‘)th day of April 1827, declaring 
that be bad surreiulcied himself up in 
consequence of bad treatment, which ho 
received whilst in the service of Mengee 
Ozinah. 

2d. For having, when a prisoner in 
confinement, used his utmost endeavours 
to inveigle ceitain soldicis to desert with 
liiin to Ozinali’s seivice, stating at the 
same time, particularly to gunner Wil- 
liams, of artillery, that “ it was all a sham 
of Ids saying Ozinah had ill-treated him, 
which assertion he had made in order to 
cover his design in getting as many artil- 
lery men as he possibly could over to 
Ozinah,” or words to tliat effect. 

.8d. For deserting from the artillery 
guard tent when a prisoner, and persuad- 
ing gunners Williams and Osborne, of ar. 
tillery, to accompany him on the night of 
tlie 20lh or early on the morning of the 
21st instant (April), for the express pur- 
pose of returning back to the service of 
the aforesaid Mengee Ozinah. 

The whole being in breach of the arti- 
cles of w-ar, and conduct infamous, scan- 
dalous, and disgraceful to the character of 
a British soldier. 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision : 

P Finding 
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Finding and Sentence. — n>e court, 
having maturely considered the evidence 
against the prisoner, together with what 
he has urged in his defence, is of opinion 
that he i^ guilty of the whole and every 
part of the charges preferred against him, 
which being in breach of the ai tides of 
war, does, under authority thereof, sen- 
tence him, the piisoner, James Jones, to 
be transported as a felon for the term of 
his natural life to New South Wales, or 
such other phice as the oflicer conlirming 
tills sentence may be leased to direct. 

Ajiproved and conlirincd. 

(Signed) Combi- juierf. General, 

Communder-in-chief. 

By order of His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

W. L. Watson, Adj. Gen. of Army. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Jiili/lH, H. Williams, Esq., to be head assistant 
to collector and maffistratc of .Salem. 

W. A. Nca\p, Esq., to be head .issistnnt to col- 
lector and magistrate of ( hingleinit. 

17- Thos. fbthagati, Ksq., to be dejmty collector 
of sea customs at Madras. 

E. U. 'riiomas, Es(i., to lie assistant to collector 
and magistrate of Tridiinopoly. 

E. .T. rnuscolgiio, Ksq., to be master attendant at 
Madias. 

M. \V. Norfor, Ksq., to lie deputy master atten- 
dant and boat paymaster at Madras. 

Mr. 1*. S. Dirksz to be assistant to master at- 
tendant at Madras. 

Mr. W. Eglan to be master attemUnl at Calinga- 
p.aiam. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &e. 

Urnd-Qinntn s, Ctntultn/ Vlunt, Mrn/y, — 
laeut. I’rior, 2.id L, liit., dedared (luahbed to en- 
ter ujxm duties of iiilerp. to a native corjis. 

Af«v /!.— Comet K. J. Hail (leietitly prom.) post- 
ed to.'id L.C. 

blnsiL'tifi (irirnthf ;imw.) po\trU to C. ('. 

Foote to 42d N 1., (!, Carr, (ftli do.; H. A. 
Thompson, .Wlh do.; (t. l-rec-se, 12th do. ; II. V. 
Pope, 2d Eur. Hegl. ; .lohn Wilton, .‘Uilh N.l. ; 
V. r. M.irett, 1st Eur. Ilegt. ; K. l)e\ w, 1st N.l. ; 
H. .Stewart, 2d do. ; s. f. (’arter, 42d do.; .John 
Cinmc’s, 45th do. ; t ’. F. M.uktii/.ie, 52ddo. , J. 

Salmon, 4tkl do. 

Eiw. J. Grimes removed, at his own request, 
from 45th to tlth N.l. 

A/f/.v 12.— 2d-Lieul. .7. P. Heresh-rd posted to .’Id 
bat. artillery. 

Mot/ 15.— ('apt. G. Maxwell removed from .Id to 
1st Nat. Vet. Bat. 

Mot/ If). — Ens. K. B. Stevenson (recently prom.) 
app.' to do duly with 27th N.l. 

,Mr/v ‘2(5. — liritiovnh of Lirttt, Colom h. W. Dick- 
son from 7th to dth L.C. ; G. Gillespie from 2d to 
7th do. ; .7. (Jollettefrom .3d to 1st do.; II. Uayns- 
ford from (jLh to 3d do. ; P. Cameron from Ist to 
‘2d do. 

Capt. H. C. Lynch, 4llth N.I., jKisted to rifle 
corps. 

Fo) t St. Grorf/e, Map 25.— 27(A F!.J. Lieut. A. 
Cuppage to be adj., v. W'aymouth dec. 

Gadet O. B. Clarke admittetl to Infantry, and 
prom, to ensign. 

May 29 .Sen. Assist. Surg. T. Williams to be 

surg., V. Trotter dec. ; date 27th Sept. 182(). 

Sen. Assist. Surg. R. Anderson to be surg., .v 
.Sergeant resigned ; date 19th Oct. 1826. 


A$isM. fiurgg. appointed. W. Mortimer to *lllah 
of Calicut, V. W llliams prom. } W. Geddes to ju- 
dicial ebtabllshincnts at ^lasullnatam, v. Anderson 
prom. ; Thos. Stewart to zlllan of Cuddapah, v. 
Geddes. 

2d L.C. Sen. Capt. J. Smith to he maj., Sen, 
Licut. W. S. Bury to be lapt., and Sen. Corn. W, 
.S. Ommancy to be lieut., v. Wallace dec. ; dated 
2(»th May 1827- 

June 1. — lirmovalg in Invalid F.ntahlishment. 
Licut. Col. (k Mandeville from 4tb Nat. Vet. Bat. 
to (’ariiatic Europ. Vet. Bat. ; Maj. II. Davis from 
4th Nat. Vet. Bat. to 2d Nat. Vet. Bat. ; Lieut. 
Col. J. Haslewood from -211 Nat. Vet. Bat. to 4lh 
Nat. Vet. Bat. 

Cadet Win. Haig admitted to cavalry, and prom, 
to cornet. — Cadets W, H. Lamphier.C. R. V'ouue, 
.7. W. Mailay, T. C. Hawkes, II. J. Nicholls, A. 
SalinoM, !I. M. Donaldson, W. M. Gunthorpe, G. 
T. Ilaly, K, Stevenson, 11. Pereira, R. Maikemoc, 
H. F. Kmeiv, .1, W. C. Starkey, and .1, G. Neill, 
admitted to ‘infantry, and prom, to ensigns. 


HemCt^uartore, A/«j/2«>.-Maj. Simpimn, .3d Nat. 
Vet. Bat., to assume command of troops compos- 
ing garrison of Vizagapatam, in consequence of 
death of Lieut, (.'ok Smlthwaite. 

Moi/:W.— ro/itinf(t of 2d- Lt^ntx. of Artillery. E. 
Bnce to :kl bat. ; C. Lancaster, Isl do.; E. H. F. 
Denman, 1st do.; .7. 11. Salter, Istdo.; Rowland- 
son, .'kl do. ; Carrutheis, Isl do. 

Ens. 11. Y. Pope removed, at his own request, 
from ‘2d Europ. Itcgt. to 27th N.l. 

Mot/ .31 Assist. Surg. T. Powell app. to do duty 

with Kith N.L 

Jitnr 1. — licTnnvoh, Ens. 11. Collvock, at his own 
request, fiom Kith to 4th N.L; Ens. G. Carr, at 
Ills own recpiest, from 8th to Iblh do. 

.June 2. — Uenioi'oh. Maj. Gen. and Col. SirT. 
D.illas. from .‘Xh to 7(h L.C.; lA. Col. (’oin. .7. 
Rnssoll, fiom 7tb todlh do.; I-ieiit. Col. Com. 1). 
Foulis from (»th to 5tli do. 

.June A.—Rcmovols. Ens. P. T. Marrett, at his 
own rcque.st, from 1st Europ. Regt. to 0th N.I.; 
Ens, W. Cr. .lolmslonc, at his bwn request, from 
iWth to 12lh do. 

(;. — C'cructv [reciviflu proti.) pofited to Jlegh. 
Jos. Davies to 8lh L.C.; Wm. Haig to 4lh do. 

Kifugnu (ireeutli/ ]nom.) posted to Regts. E. H. 
S (‘Vinson fo 4(.th N.l. II. F. Emery, 5(lth do. 
J, C. \. Durand, 2d Eur. llcgt. .7. G. Neill, 1st 
do, J. W. C. Staikev, 1st N.l. II. Goidon (not 
.mived) ;Ultlido. K. 'Marriott (do ). 4.'.th do. W. 
n. C.i/alei t<lo.), .'■»2d do. R. S. Jobii'ion (do.), 
4‘*th do <5. P. C. Kenedy (do.), 3d or P.L.I. T. 
Waster (do,), :i3d N.l. A. Russell (do.), 4(;th do 
II. M. Donaldson, .5l)th do. C. 11. \ oimg, 2(1 
Eur. Rept. VV. II. Lamphier, .3r)th N.l. H. .1, 
Nu bolls, 2.‘tlh do. W, M. Gunthorpe, (dh do. (5. 
T. Haly, 4 Isl do. J. W. Marlay, 28th do. T. C. 
Hawkts, 2Jd or W.L.T. A. .Salmon, 47lh N.l. J. 
Aln^m(k (not arrived), 1st Eur. Regt. A. J. llad- 
field (do.), :,7tli N.l. A. F. Ueavan (do.). .39th do. 
J. (,' Lcalh-ni (do.), 1st do. O. W. Biomwuk 
(do.), J'ltb do. P. B. Roper (do.), ,38th do. W. 
Hciford (do.), .Mh do. D. MacDonald (do.), 2d 
do. 

Juue‘J.—M;i}. J. F.amlx’, non-etFective estab., 
■■'ivostcd to 4th Nat. Vtl. Bat. 

Foit St. Geoigc, June 8 Mr. C. Wilkinson ad- 

miltc“d on estab. .cs an assist, surg. 

Assist. .Surg. Wm. Haines app. to medical charge 
of the Ncilghcrries. 

June 12.— N.L Sen. Capt. G. Drew to be 
maj., .Sen. Lieut. G. Brady to be capt., and Sen. 
Ens. A. Brady to be lieut-, v. Lambe invalided; 
dated 6th June 1827. 

Assist. Surg. C. Wilkinson to do duty under gar- 
rison surg. of Poonamallec. 

June 18.— Cadet N.Wroughton admitted tocav., 
and prom, to cornet.— Cadet J. E. Mawdsley ad- 
mitted toartik, and prom, to 2d-lieut.— Cadets S. 
G. C. Renaud, P. E. L. Rickards, Jos. Dods, and 
F. H. Sanson admitted to Infantry, and prom, to 
ensigns. 

Hend-Quartere, June 15.— Lieut. Cok M. Rkl' 
deil (late prom.) posted to 7th L.C. 

£ 111 . 
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Bns. J. W. Marlay removed, at his own request, 
froni2()lh N.I. to 3d, or I’alamcottah L.I. 

jiiue Id.— Siirg. W. Ilaltics removed from 30lh 
to .3.<d N.I. ; Surg. T. Williams (late prom.) posteii 
to ."list N.I. ; .Surg. R. Anderson (late prom.), post- 
ed to dOtli do. 

Kns. J. C. A. Durand removed, at his own re- 
quest, from 2d P^urop. Regt. to 27 th N.I. 

Capt. /E. Sheriff (late prom.) 
ported to 2d horse biigade; Ist-Licut. M. Wat- 
kins removed from 1st bat. to 1st horse brl- 
gidc; 2d-Idcut. P'. Hrice removed from .'Id bat. to 
'jil horse brigade ; 2d-Lieut. E. S. (J. Showers re- 
moved from 1st bat. to 2d hoise brigade. 

Jiiiiti 21. — Rrnvn’als of Lit tif, Coloneli. W. 
t iaphain from 3Ist or T.L.I. to 4th N.I. ; j. 
Wight from 4th to 42d do. ; J. Briggs from 42(1 
^.l. to .list or T.L.I. 


FURLOUGHS 

To Nm-npe.— May 2.''). C.apt. C. ('. Bell, 34th Lt. 
Inf., for health — 2!). Lieut. J. St. V. M. Cameron, 
nrh N. I., for health. —June 1. Lieut. R. A. Harden, 
7th N.I., for health. —Lieut. H. Rretyman, )!)th 
N.I., for health — Lieut. A. Ur.tdy, .‘IJd N.I., for 
health. 

To ('olruttn.— June It. Assist. Surg. (I. Knox, for 
SIX months, for health. 

To Orpr oj (iood ffnpe.— May 22. Lieut. J. 
Lewis, 24th N.I., for health (.also to St. Helena, 
and eventually to Europe). 

ToShii — May2.'>. Capt. .1. Cameion, 52d N.L, 
lor one year, for health (to pioc eed from Bombay) , 

f Vimel/ed.— Lieut. G. T. Fmchard, 3d L. Inf., to 
pinrojie. 


L.4W. 

.Sijriiii.:\ri' Couiit, Jub/ 0. 

The (|Uiiilt‘r sessions coinmenccd this 
day ; and as it was the first time that ]\Ir. 
Wynn’s st.itiite was acted upon, the ("liiof 
Justice, advertiiifr to tlie fact tliatflioie were 
amongst the jury several wlio, \mder the 
Kvent act of ii.irliatnent, and the i tiles 
published by this court in obedience to it, 
iiad been for the first tinfe called'’ upon to 
act as grand jurors, and who, from the 
circumstances of their having heretofore 
been considered incligilde to tlmt office, 
could not he supposed to have paid much 
attention to the nature of it, thought it 
expedient to deliver a very detailed expo- 
sition of tlic oath, and the nature of the 
duties imposed upon grand jurois. With 
lefercnce to the rules picsenhed by the 
couit under the act, his lordship stated 
that they had been framed in unison, a« 
far as local circumstances would permit, 
with those published at the sister presiden- 
cies, and he trusted with as much regal d 
to the just expectation of tliose wlio may 
think themselves entitled to be summoned 
upon the grand jury, as is consistent with 
die object and intent of the legislature, 
the general state of the community here, 
and the express directions contained in the 
c lartcr of this ct^irt, which he apprehended 
was intended to be«»ltered in no other re- 
spect than by authorising the intioduction 
of s»uch persons upon a,e grand jury as 
'vere before disipialified b; reason of their 

To dei<,tT)ination of 

Ilritish subjects.” 


On tho names of the petty jufy being 
called over, the Cliief Justice remarked 
that no natives were on tlie pannel, and 
called upon the sheriff’ to state why none 
had been Munitioned of that cla^s of sub- 
jects. The siieriff’ replied that the natives 
had been called upon, but that they had 
manifested so great and general disinclina- 
tion to serve on the jury, that he had omit- 
ted them altogether in his return. Hi.s 
lordsliip requested that they should be 
siiminoncd for the next sessions, and that 
they would be required to come forward 
and state their objections to serve on the 

At the conclusion of the sessions, the 
chief justice thanked the gentlemen of both 
juries for tlieir sei vices, and expressed a 
confident hope, that from the manner in 
wfiicfi llic* gentlemen who had been recently 
summoned and sworn in jurois bad dis- 
ebar ed their duties, the most sanguine 
expect.itioii of the legislature and the court 
would be fulfilled by the present arrange- 
ment. 

The Madras Conner states that “ g''- 
veriuneiit lias sanctioned the appointment 
of a counsel for paupei^, with a salaiy of 
LOO lupecs a month. The w.mt of sncli 
an officer at Madras has always been felt 
as occasioning a heavy grievance, and 
often positive injustice to the public, and 
a th.iukless hurtJien upon all branches of 
tho piofession No one, indeed, who is 
at all acrjuiinted with the proceedings of 
the couit, can doubt tlu* propiiclyof this 
mc.isure, 01 that it was positively necessary 
to render the p.iuper cstahlishinciit of any 
real service to the coiimiuiiity. ” Tfie 
judges Ii.ive appointed William Bathic, 
Esq. to fill this new office. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SIR THOMAS MUNRO. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Madras 
took place on the ii-Ith July, to consider of 
the best mode of testifying their sense of 
the high public character and private worth 
of their late governor. Severaj^ speakers 
bore testimony to tlie virtues of the deceased, 
which had ohtauieil for him tlie appellation 
of “ Fatlier of llie people and it was un- 
uiiiiiiously agreed to erect a statue at Ma- 
dras to perpetuate his memory. 

The subscriptions by the hist accounts 
amounted to upwards of 20,000 lupees. 

STORM. 

The Madras Conricr gives a frightful pic- 
ture of the storm mentioned in a preceding 
journal, which began on the 5th, and con- 
tinued with shoit intermission till tlie Btli, 
when a dreadful swell of the sea and inun- 
dation took pl.acc. Fortunately the wind 
gradually subsided intoa small gale during 
flu- 
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tlie afternoon, or tho greatest part, if not 
all, of the native vessels in the roads must 
have been wrecked. As it was, consider- 
able damage was sustained. During the 
whole of the storm the rain fell in tor- 
rents, an^ it is supposed that so great a 
quantity of water was never known before 
to have fallen there at one time, except 
during one of those violent hurricanes 
which occasionally visit that coast. 'I'lie 
rivers and tanks were all full, and the 
country for miles round was flooded. The 
fall of rain was truly surprising: between 
the evening of the 5tli and the afternoon 
of the 9th, the total quantity amounted to 
upwards of twenty-one inches, which is 
almost etjual to the actual supply of the 
w’hole monsoon season in model ate years. 
The thermometer on the lOth was at 71° ; 
an unusual rate at I\I,i ii.is in tlie month of 
May. As ini;^lit ha\e been (•\j)L'ete(l, the 
native d\velliu';>, suillred seveieU, and 
numbers of them luul been washed down, 
and others undermined. 


FPTE AT VIZACArATAM. 

On the li‘Jd of M<ty a splendid enter- 
tainment, consisting of a dinner, a dance, 
and a supper, was given by CJoday Sootia 
Narraiu Jlow, a distinguished and opulent 
native, to the ladies and gentlemen of tlie 
European portion of the community, on 
the occasion of the marriages of his son 
and daughter. The wedding had been 
previously celebrated in the native style, 
with all that nttenlion to ctiqticttc, splen- 
dour, and expense which dislinguished 
natives are accustomed to observe on such 
occasions. Nor was (he fete to his Euro- 
pean friemls iindeseiving of notice, A 
very tasteful pandal was erected in front of, 
and connected with his garden-house; in 
this the company, consisting of about 
hfty ladies and gentlemen of Vi/agapalain 
and (ho neiglihoniing stations, assembled. 
Tlie dinner was scived up in the sp.ieious 
hall of the main building, bulhantly 
lighted up, and hung round widi elegant 
engravings, of Enrojiean execution. Two 
supeib mirrors 01 namented e.ich end of the 
room, aij^d a very elegant lain)), withiiehly 
painted moons, was liung over the centre 
of the table. The dinner consisted of cveiy 
dainty usually served up at an English en- 
tertailimcnt, an excellent deseit, choice 
wines, and other beverage. 'J’lie heat 
(lid not prevent some of the fair 
from enjoying llie dance, whilst others 
were amused by the exhibition of a fine 
set of native dan:ing-girls, and a display 
of blue lights and fiiewoiks. About mid- 
night supper was announced, which might 
well h.avo done duty for a dinner. At 
dinner the health of the son and daughter 
of Narraiu Row, and the wife and hus- 
band of eacli, was drank in a bumper. 
This was followed by (lie health of the 


Rajah of Vizianagrum, who honoured the 
entertainment with his presence. Amongst 
the novelties of the evening was the exhi. 
bition of a Highland piper in the service 
of bis Uighness, who, in full costume, 
played reels, pibroclis and laments, and 
was no contemptible performer on tlie 
pipes of bis nation. The ladies retired 
at rather an early hour, occ.isioned pro- 
bably by the great heat : but many gentle- 
men tariied over the bottle in due respect 
to the exertions to please of their hospi- 
table entertainer, and retired not until 
jileasiirc was in danger of becoming a 
fatigue. — Mad. Goo. Gaz., June 14. 

CUaE FOR CHOLERA MORBUS, 

Extract of a letter from Madras, 10th 
July 1827. — “ Here I am most sorrow', 
fully intcirnpled by the melanelioly news 
of the Midden (leaUi of our good govei - 
nor, Sir 'riion'.is ]\I;iiiro, wlio died of tlio 
choleia on the 5lli inst. We liave been 
free liom this epidemic plague for many 
ycai'-. I was alt.'iclved w ith it, and given 
over, liaving had the common last symp- 
toni>, of a general cramp over the whole 
body, with sinking of the eyes, when I 
was cnied by a powerful medicine, pie- 
scribed by Mr. Gay, an able medical 
practitioner, though only a sub-assistant 
surgeon ; a nmnlier of people have been 
cured by t.iking that medicine.’* 

We have been fnrmMied with the pre- 
scription for the above medicine, with a 
leqnest that it maj appcsirin this Journal; 
it IS as follows 

Antieliolera Drops, No. I. 

Take of Dally ’sjslixir (with a larger pro- 


portion of Senna) 5'j- 

Aiomatic Spirits of Ammonia 

Oil of Caryoph (made an essence of with 

Alcohol) 5ss. 

Oil of Juniper gtts. vi. 

Oil of Menth. Ihpt gtts. viij. 

Oil of Cajuput gtts. X. 

Spt. ..Ether. Nitros 5iij. 

Mist. Camph. (font.) 5 x. m. 


Fiat mist. — Dose 
No. 2. 

The same, leaving out the camphor 
mixture, and .idding half an ounce of the 
compound linctuie of camphor. 

Should lepeated doses of this mixture not 
cheek the watery motions, ten drops of lau- 
danum may then be added to each dose, in- 
creasing it five drops each time, till it 
composes the bowels; an hour or tw’o after 
which, if the patient is not »eiy much ex^ 
hausted, six grains of calomel, with a 
scruple or fifteen grains of rhubarb, ought 
to be administered ^ idtle ginger tea, 
and the latter t(* ho made use of pretty 
freely after the bowels have been opened 
by the mediobe. 

Should t'c cholera commence willi evi- 
dent 
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Jeiit acidity at stomach, the cure ought lo 
l;e commenced \si(li eight grains of calo- 
mel, and a drachm of prepared chalk, with 
a Iiltle ginger powder ; after which mix- 
ture No. 1 sliould be persevered in till the 
stomach is composed. 

J\Ir. Oay attributes the success he has 
cxpeiicnced fiom the use of the Anticho- 
leta Drops to “ their powerful action on 
the digestive and urinary organs, which by 
some mysterious cause become so greatly 
aUccted as to encourage (it is believed) the 
coivmstion of the blood, which being re- 
duced info a conjee-water-like fliiiil, is 
cvacualed in laige quantities, and neces- 
s.irily ])ioduces that prostration of strength 
and icstlessness, which are ever attendant 
on Cholera. The symptoms in this for- 
midable disease strongly point ont the 
necessity of stimulants to keep up the cir- 
culation of the l)lood; which tlie Anti- 
choleia D.ops are admirably calculated to 
cll‘c(t, ])articnlarly when as-.isted by stimu- 
1 iting fiiclions of cajuput oil, or (which 
is better when spasms come on) a mixture 
of cajiipnt oil, ;e(her, and 1 ludanmn, in 
('(jiial j)arts.” lie recommends (ho |)a- 
tieiil’s thirst to he quenched with small but 
lepcated doses of strong ginger tea, j)ic- 
paied with toast and wafei. 


suirriNO. 

Aiuii'uls. 

Jiiui' 12. Bitmhnf/, t'haritic, from London.— 20. 
Watt-iloii, Manning, from London.— 2.‘{. Grneint 
Kml, Nanne, from Lon<lon,-.7i^i0/ 10. UHla Al- 
Uanvr, IVndcrf^ast, from Ceylon. 

Th'pdi’tui I'n. 

.7»oe> ft. Htmirt, Kmdlcy, lor Calcutta.— f). Sir 
H illiam IVdUate, Wilson, for CaUutta. — 10. Ctf- 
vrtc, W'.itt, for Calcutta. — Jith/(i. John, Dawson, 
(Oassc-d from i.ondon), for Calcutta.— 12.*! 1. M. 
Tnimt, for Cape and London.— 17. Geneial Pal- 
mr, Truscott, for London. 


BIIITIIS. 


Jnnr 3. The lady of Lieut. K. Dyer, dep. assist 
adj f'on of the army, of a dauf'hter. 

^^7. J ho lady of John Moorat, Ksip, of a daugii 

24. At Cunpanore, the lady' of Lmudy Chckal 
Koyal or Naii.ili, son to his Higlmess the ILijali o 
I uiijjanore, of a dauf'htor. 

2f.. \t W.allaiahbad, the lady of Capt. J. Clc 
mons, oth N.I., ofason. 

1. At Palaimottah, the l.idy of tlio Hen 
J- ‘ • t - Winckler, of a son. 

. Uell.iry, the lady of Capt. Godfrey, dep 
assist, qr. mas, gen., of a son. 
of~i the lady of Capt. B. S. Waid 

I'; \t Kamptoe, near Nagpore, the lady of (’apt 
t • Hunter, assvst. adj. gen., of a daughter. 

J,. „ ‘'*alein, the lady of 'E. 11. Woodcock 
Ice, of a son. 

^ ‘•re lady of Capt. J. P. James 

->> regt., of a son. ‘ 

^th Secundrabad. th.iady of Lieut. Barnett 
on N.i., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jal// 12. At ,St. George’s Church, v. n ^{,0 
nias, Ksq, of the civil service, to Isaw^Ha Marga 
daughter of E. C. Greenway, Esep. dvii 

wici George’s Church, Lieut. a,(i (jy 

Mast, tarthew, 21st N.I. , to Jemima Btriand 
'’Onngest daughter of John Ewart, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

3fay26. At Bangrdore, Lieut. T. U. Barton, 2.W 
N.I. 

Jufm'25. At Masulipatain, Lieut. James Willis, 
.3flth N.I. 

2(». At Kamptee, Ideut. E. S. Burchell. 

July in At Trlchinopoly, Ann, wife of Quart. 
Mast. J. Stublis, ILM.'s 4flth regt. 

H. Capt. John Marshall, H.M.’s 4flth regt., in 
which corps he served twenty years. 

— At Masulii><itam, Idcut. II. Garraway, quart, 
mast, and inlerp. 3tlth N.I. 

15. Capt. 11. S. Hall, 4th N L, and acting mili- 
tary paymaster at the presidency. 

10. (In board the Rotbur^h Castle, just as she 
had completed her voyage from England, Lieut. 
Col. John Noble, of the Madras army. 

Ijritely. At AnantpiMir, Arthur Wilmot, Esip, 
Madras civil service, in his 22d year. 

— At a village on march from Ghooty, Capt. 
A. M.idcod, 4‘}il N.L, commanding the late Hon. 
the Go\ eriior’s cscoi t. 


Uomhai). 

COUIlT-MAIiTIAL. 

BRF.V. CAVr. o’cONNOR, 

IL'ad-Quaiters, Oilcutta, Jane 11, 1827. 
— At a General Court-Martial, held at 
rooiinh on the 27lh April 1827, Brev. 
Capt. C. O’Connor, of II. M.’s 20lh 
Regt., was airaigncd upon the undermen- 
tioned charge : — 

For highly disgr.accful and dishonour- 
able conduct, unbecoming the character 
of an otiiccr and a gentleman, in the fol- 
lowing instances : — 

For wilfully assei ting, on (lie 3d Jan. 
1827, a gloss falsehood in presence of 
two soldiers of the regiment, by which 
he induced Lieut. South, the acting pay- 
master, to transfer the sum of L'JO rupees 
from his private account to his public ac- 
count with the late paymaster, thereby 
intending to deft and tlie estate of the 
deceased in that sum of money. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision;-— 

lundiufi and A’c/Hr/ice.-— The court, hav- 
ing most matin ely weighed and considered 
the evidence adduced in support of the 
prosecution, as well as what the prisoner 
has brought forward in his own behalf, 
are of opinion (hat he is guilty of the 
charge preferred against him, vith the 
exception of the concluding allegation, of 
which he is acquitted. The court, having 
found the prisoner guilty of so much of 
the charge as is above described, do ad- 
judge him, Brev. Capt. O’Connor, to be 
dismissed his Majesty’s service. 

Conlirmed, 

(Signed) CoMBFiiMERE, General, 
CommandcT-in-chief in India. 
Remarks by his Excellency the Right 
Hon. the Commander-in-chief. 

The explanation which the court have 
given of tlie grounils on which they have 
pionounced a partial acquittal of the 
prisoner, Lieut, and Brev. Capt. O’Con- 
nor, on the charge prcferi etl against him, 

. has 
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has occasioned to the Comtnander-iii-chief 
some cmbarossmcnt ; since the opinion 
they have expressed of the transaction 
being, in his Lordship’s judgment, ,juite 
incorrect, he is led to suppose that had 
the court talicn a more jjropcr view of the 
case, the prisoner would have been found 
guilty. 

A consideration of the facts proved in 
evidence would, his liOidship regrets to 
observe, lead to the same conclusion ; 
since, if Brev. Capt. O’Connor had been 
satisfied in his own mind, that the trans- 
action was a justi liable one, or that he 
would not, if successful, have relieved 
himself from a personal debt by charging 
the estate of the late paymaster to that 
amount, he would not have attempted to 
effect his purpose hy means of false as- 
sertion. 

Again, it appears, though not ohscrced 
by the court, that there v\as on the tJlst 
Dec. (the paymaster having died on the 
23d of die same month) a balance in fa- 
vour of liieut. O’Couuor on his private 
account, amounting to lls. J.)7, aftei de- 
ducing the sum of Us. 150, advanced to 
him by the late paymaster, which shews, 
tliat ill eight days after the paymastei’s 
decease, he woukl have had ample funds for 
the repayment of the debt ; but that fact 
does not disjirove the fiaudulent intention, 
although he makes it appear that through 
his ignorance or fears, he endeavoured to 
obtain by a falsehood that adjustment of 
his debt which he might openly and fairly 
have demanded. 

The erioneoiis opinion which the court 
have entertained is, that a sum of money 
due by an officer to an insolvent paymas- 
ter, on a private account, can be admitted 
as a set off against a sum due to such officer 
on the public account of bis Comjiany by 
the same paymaster. 

A paymaster in bis oflieial capacity of 
a public accountant is obliged to find se- 
curity for tlie due perfoimanee of his 
public duties, and his seciuities are re- 
sponsible for, and must make good, any 
defalcation in the public accounts of an 
insolvent paymaster ; for this purpose, as 
in every other transaction with a public 
accountant, they are entitled to any assets 
which may be due to the estate to the 
amount of their liability, but they cannot 
by any rule be charged with the insol- 
vent’s private debts. 

When therefore an officer either bor- 
rows money from a paymaster or allows 
balances in bis hands, after they ought to 
have been drawn out by the regulations 
of the service, he makes the paymaster his 
private agent, becomes personally liable 
to any losses ft orn bis insol vcnc), and is 
obiged to repay to the estate any advances 
lie may have received, equally as he 
would by the insolvency of any other 
private agent; and these private claims 


can on no principle, either of equity or 
practice, be admitted in the public ac- 
counts of the insolvent paymaster. 

The court have expressed a hope that 
the length and nature of Lieut. O’Con. 
nor’s services, his strong testimonials of 
character, and above all the circumstance 
of his acquittal upon the most disgraceful 
part of the charge, may operate to procure 
for him a mitigation of his sentence. 

The Commander-in-chief will not fail 
to bring under the notice of his Majesty, 
through the proper channel, the court’s 
recommendation ; but considering the 
very giave nature of the charge, which 
has been proved, he cannot take upon 
himself to mitigate the penalty which has 
been awarded. 

The foregoing order is to be entered in 
the general order book, and read at the 
head of every regiment in his Majesty’s 
service in India. 

By order of the Commandcr-in. chief. 
A. MACDONALn, Adj Gen. 
of ll.M.’s forces in India. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

liomhn/ C<istl( , llQJ.—hifdiitr!/. Son. 

Lieut. Col. \V. S.unhvith to be lieut. eol. com., 
Uilhon, dec.; Sen. M.aj. C. (larraway to lx? liout. 
col.. V. .Suidwith piom. ; both dated I'd April ]«27. 

17^// A'./, ('apt. W. II. Sykes to beniaioi, Lieut. 
B. Kiiifjston to be c.ipl., and Kiis. J. Pope to be 
lieut., lu sue. to tiair.away piom. ; all dated 2d 
April 11I27. 

Jidif 10. — Tmipouint ri) ronjinurd, 

Lieut. A. Woodburn, qu. mast. 1st extia b.at., to 
at t as interj). in llindoostante to 11th N.I., from 
20th May 11127; Lieut. 11. Jatob to act as intor)i 
in 1 1 ludoostanee to detached wing of lOth N.L in 
Katlywar, fiom 2l)th \prill!i27; Lieut. Foituiie, 
adj. (Jurerat Prov. Bat., to art as mterp. in Hin- 
doostanco to right wing of 1st L.C'.atKaira, fiom 
J.'ith April 1H27. 

Jidd 2,'l.— Sulicdar Maj. Cooshall, r)th N.T., to 
command hill fort of Buttunghur. 

Jwwc 2.5.— Capt. C. Newport (having rctunml 
from Cape of (loot! Hope) jicnnittol to join reve- 
nue survt'y in Hu/.erat. 

Jidi<"2{u—OJh<cis uj Di'iccdi Survey Dep(dtme))t 
placed (it dniHiMil of Co/v.-di'C Idcf. Capt. G. H. 
Le Messuner, 4th N.L; T.ieut. R. Shortreed, 
14th do.; Lievit. W. N. Smee, .5lh do. ; Lieut. H. 
Hart, bth do.; Lieut. C. BeiilKiw, 1.5lh do. (on 
leave of absence at I'ape of (iiaxl Hope). 

Jane 2».— Capt. G. P. Le Messuner, 14th N.I., 
to act as third assist, com. gen. Poona div. of 
army, during absence of Capt. Campbell at sea for 
Jiealth. 

June 2)?.— Cadets W. .T. Tudor and W. F. Hay 
admitted totavalry, and prom, to cornets. — Cadets 
H. W. Brett, T. Tarleton, and J. S. Unwin, ad- 
mitted to artillery, and prom, to 2d ileuts.— ('adds 
J. W. Hockin, F. Cristall, W. S Nettlefold, P- 
Show, 11. J. Holmes, T. L. ^rederick. J. Bur- 
nett, C. U. Hogg, W. E Rawllnson, Thos. 
Stock, and S. H. Partridge admitted to Infantry, 
and prom, to ensigns.— M^’ssrs. A. Gregor and J. 
Spark admitted as assif*- surgeons. 

Offirem returned from Europe. Lieut- 

Col. E. Frederick* of infantry ; Capt. W. Sterling, 
l7thN.L; Sus-J- Orton. 

June .'JO.— 0- H- James to act as secretary 
to Militan Board, and Capt. T. Bailie, 24th N.b, 
to act as t>t assist, com. gen. at Surat, from date of 
Maj. Fe‘*’oo’8 departure on furlough to Cape of 
Good lope. 

Jut/ Gr. N.I. Ens. T. Foulerton to be 
lien-* ^tenton dec.; date IPth June 1827‘ 

July 
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July 10 .— I^leut. F. N. B. Tucker, 24th N.I., to 
be line at Rajeote, v. Troward nroin.— Lieut. 
T) Gr.iham, lOth N.I., to act as line adj. until 
Lieut. Tucket’s arrival. 

July 14. — Assist. Surg. A. Mackcl to be civil 
Mirg. ..t Kaira. 

20 .— Lieut. W. N. J. Smoc, .'Ith N.I., to be 
fort adj. at Ahmednugger from lOtli July, v. 
Jameson proceeding to Europe. 

Auf^. . 1 .— Lieut. Athill to be acting revenue sur- 
\ c\ or of Hombav and Salsette. 

Lieut. (’. 1*. Ainslie, II.M.'s 4th L.Dr., to be 
aule-tie-c.unp to commander-in-chief from 12th 
June, V. Lieut. Col. Rainey resigned. 


FURLOUGHS. 

7 ’(. K/oopc. — June 22. Capt. W. A. Tate, of 
eiiemcers, for liealtli —July 20. Lieut. G. J. Jaine- 
soii, 4tii N.I., for liealth. 

ToCdlruttn — July 2.1. Lieut. J. 11. Phillips, 2d 
Kiimp. Regt., for six months, on private affairs. 
l'4. Lieut. J. 11. Bell, 11th N.L, ditto ditto. 

Tu Lieut. J. Maughan, 12th N.L, for 

s,i\ months, on private affairs. 

Tit Cape of Good Hope.— J\mc Iti. Maj. P. Fea- 
ron, tilhN.L. for health (eventually to Europe). 
—22. Lieut. Col. N. C. Maw, 11th N.L, for twelve 
mimllis, for health. 

Goer/W.— July 0. Capt. J. Fosberry, ftth Ma- 
dras N.L, to Madras by sea. 

LAW. 

St; fine ME COURT, ,/lf/f/ 30. 

//»! ‘oviliulas .Jii"jci'vrin<l(i<is, TooLci/dass 
S iv'hiss, LaUtlnss Mootemm, ami Mootemm 
l!uliiiKnn,nmn'R\cd toan imlictinont uliich 
!i,i(l iieon lomid a^rainst tliein at the* last 
sessions for a conspiracy. 

'I'lu' case was as follows. — Niirliliaram 
151iauani(lass, the late mint conti actor, 
(licfl in March 1824, leaving great wealth, 
lie made Ills will three or four days before 
Ins death, in which he bcfjneathed the bulk 
of It to his grandson, an infant of fw’o or 
tliiee ycai ^ old, appointing four executors, 
ol whom Ilnrgovandas (the defendant), 
who was the father of the infant heir, was 
one Legaeic's, amounting to about one- 
eighth of the piopeity, were left mostly 
to linages and shrines at Rombay and 
Ciw/eial. For some time after the death 
of Nuthliaram, the defendant acted agrcc- 
ahly to the will — he even jiaid a legacy 
iiiidei llie w'ill, and acipiiesced in the ap- 
pluation fui proliate, which the executors 
were about to make to the supreme court, 
lowaids September 1824 the defendant 
threw oil all regard to the will, declaring 
that it was not the act of Nnrbiiaram, whose 
’'t'de of mind would invalidate such an 
■‘^'t. Tne elfect of setting aside the will 
"oiild be to nullify the legacies, and make 
Ilnrgovandas the administrator and ma- 
nager ol this immense property during the 
oiig ininority of his sou. With this view, 
>0 prevailed upon the other defendants to 
joto him in an affidavit before the Regis- 
the object of which w'as to prevent 
probate being granted to the will. 

4 his trial lasted for nearly two days, 

" ’cn the court found all the defendants 
guilty. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

TIQEll KILLED BV A BRITIsH OFFICER. 

The following extraordinary exploit is 
related in the Bombay Iris of August 7 ; 
An officer (Capt. F. ) travelling within the 
last month to join his regiment at Jauln.ih, 
on the M.idras estalilishmeiit, happened to 
go out with his rifle one line morning, 
when suddenly he observed a large tiger 
making at him ; fortunately his piece was 
loaded with b.all, and taking a steady aim, 
he hit him immediately in the eye: for a 
moment (lie animal w’as stunned, so great 
was the shock ; the officer had piesence of 
mind to take advantage of this short re- 
spite (for of course he considered his de- 
struction certain), and pulling off liis 
shooting jacket, wliicdi was made of very 
thick fustian, he wrapped it round his left 
arm, at the same time drawing a short 
knife, similar to those which natives carry, 
he prepared boldly for the attack. The 
raging be.ast now made a spring, which 
w.as avoided, and at last, after much dif- 
ficulty and many wounds, Capt. F. suc- 
ceeded in getting his left arm down the 
tiger’s throat, whilst, with his right, he 
first cut and hacked his fore-legs and 
claws, atid then stabbed hin, in the breast 
and stoinatl), until the animal by degrees 
relaxed Ins strnggliug, and dropped dead 
on the ground. Capt. F. proceeds then 
to express his feelings on finding himself 
delivered from wh.iteveiy one must have 
looked on as certain death; until over- 
come, he says, as much by mental sutter- 
ing .as bodily wounds, he fell senseless by 
the side of his conquered enemy, in which 
state his servants discovered him about 
four hours after. 

ARMENIAN HIGHWAYMAN. 

The liomhny Oa^Me of the 27th June 
states the following extraordinary circum- 
stance:— “ On Sunday night, ns Mrs. 
Sparrow vyas returning from church, a 
daiing attempt was made to stop her car- 
riage by a mail on horseback, who rode up 
and adzed the reins of the horses. The 
coacliiiian, finding that the hearty applica- 
tion of his whip was unavailing in making 
him quit his liold, descended from the box 
for the purpose of seizing the highway- 
man, wlio pulled out a pistol and dis- 
charging it at his head, shot away his ear. 
It is satisfactory to learn that the perpe- 
trator of this atrocity was shortly after ap- 
prehended, through the vigilance of Mr. 
Gray, the junior magistrate of police, who 
secured him at Byramjee’s stables when 
returning the horse he rode. The oflender 
is an Armenian — a people distinguished 
for peaceable habits,” 

BOOTY AT KITTOOR. 

It will be very satisfactory to many of 
our 
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our military friends to learn, that the pro- 
perty captured at Kittoor in 1824 has been 
declared to he prize, and that orders have 
I ' en received for its distribution. — 
Crur., Aug. 11. 


- SIIIITING. 

Auivnls. 

June 24. Kgi/ptwn, Lilburn, from London. — 
.30. Wmiviek, rjibson, from London and Itiode 
Janeiro.— 7 w/// 7. h'oit Willuttu, NeLsh, from Ben- 
gal.— 2.'». FMher, Ilobinson, from Livei |)ool.— 29. 
Enterpi-izr. Dillon, from London.— .4 t/Ao (>. .fotm 
Kent, from London. — 7* Chatles Ken', 
Brodie, from London. 

DrjxD'tiires. 

.7(010 21. Cuuiliiuiu, Blyth, for (’hma. — 2(1. 
Bndunvnti'f, Manderson, and ('/iriilr<t Forhei, 
Bryrlen, both for ( hina. — Juh/ 7- iMiuthn- Custlf, 
Baker, for China.— 1.'). Duke uf lietljotd. Baisons, 
for Persian (I 111 f.—J.'l. Hi/the, Wilson, for China, 
2.'). Milford. Jackson, for (’hma.— yl'f/'. Wnt- 

iviik. (iibson, for Llverpixrl — Ti or iii/Ji, Green, 
and Mintland, Studd, both for London.— 7. ClutrleH 
Giant, ll.iy, for China.— H. Atlne, Iline, for Pe- 
nang and (Jhina. 


June 24. Mrs. Ferrar, of a daughter. 

July (i. At Indore, the lady of Capt. Danger- 
field, assist, opium agent, of a son. 

1(1. At Colaba, Mrs. Jellicoe, of a son. 

211. Mrs. Bennett, of a son. 

24. AtMhow, the lady of Capt. Hylxrt, 2d C.a- 
valry, of a son. 

dirtr. (i. At Colabah, Mrs. Egan, of a son, 

H. The lidy of J. Saunders Esip, of a daughter. 

!). At Colabah, theladvof Capt, Wm. Poynton, 
of the (ountry service, of a daughter. 


MAIlllIAOFS. 

June], At Poona, Lieut. F.dw. Willoughby, 
lltth N.L, to Emma, eldest daughter of Lieut, 
(.'olonel Meall, of this eslablishmtnt. 

20. At St. Thomas's ( hurch, Si.mhope Bruce, 
Esq., lieut.Jd regt. of Hutl's, to Isabella, daughter 
of Lieut. Col. U. Fill., 2.')th Light. Dr.ags. 

DKATHS. 

Jutie 12. At .Surat, Lydia Barnes, wife of Mr. 
Salmon, of tlic .Surat mission, aged 20. 

20. Drowned on his way from JiKineer to Poona, 
in his Pith year, Alex. G. Hamilton, F..s<|., ol the 
Bombay < ivil service. 

.30. At .Surat, W. G. Bird, Esep, of the civil 
service. 

July '20, R. J. M. Mu.spratl, Esq., of the end 
service, aged 10. 

— AtGecigaum, Mr. P. Br.ady, tutoi of the 
Engineer Institution, .aged 40. 

Aug. 2. At Poona, Lieut. W. IL Clarkson, 3d 
N.L, aged 22. 


(ffrulott. 

ECt'LKSIASTlCA t. Al'l’OIXTMEKT. 
Ap)'il2n. The Rev. N. Garstm to be senior colo- 
nial chaplain, from Ist Jan. 1027. 


LEVEF. 

On Monday the 255(1 inst. being appoint- 
el for (he celehration of his M.ijesiy’s 
hirth-tlay, In's Kxc. tfte Governor held a 
levee at the king’s house, which was at- 
(endod by tlie gentlemen of tlie several 
services and other European gentlemen re- 
sident in Colombo, as well as by a nume- 
rous body of the native headmen. In the 
evening (he Governor and Lady Barnes 


gave a ball and supper to the ladies and 
gentlemen of the settlement. After 
king,” and some otlier toasts, his Excel- 
lency gave “ the health of his Majesty’s 
native subjects of Ceylon, and prosperity 
to the island;” on wliich the second Malia 
Moodliar (the first having been absent on 
account of family affliction), attended liy 
the native headmen ])resent, came forward 
from a table that had been laid out for (heir 
accommodation in an adjoining apartini'Ml, 
and in a most ap|)ropriate and well con- 
ceived address, expressed the high feelings 
of loyalty felt liy them and the native in- 
habitants in general towards his Majesty, 
and expatiated upon the happiness they 
experienced under the mild and C(]uitable 
rule of the Britisli government; and, con. 
ncctcd with such an impression, ho con- 
cluded by asking the governor’s permis. 
sion to propose as a toast, “ the health and 
happiness of his Excellency and Lady 
Barnes,” to wdiom they were most anxious 
to offer this mark of their respect and es- 
teem. The governor, in reply, declared 
his particular satisfaction at the sentiments 
of loyalty and attachment for his Ma- 
jesty’s government conveyed by the Maha 
Moodliar ; that he was happy to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity which now 
presented itself, of publicly giving Ins 
testimony to the general good conduct of 
the native headmen in the discharge of 
their respective duties. To the etjuitable 
rule of the British government— a rule 
tliat admitted of no distinction, for the 
law was administered alike both to Euro- 
peans and natives, who were equally sub- 
jects of the British empire— his Kxc. 
attributed the good order and happiness so 
long pievalcnt amongst the native inha- 
bitants of this island and the rapid strides 
they had made toward civilization, to the 
good example set by the native headman 
to their inferiors, and those who were 
placed in authority under them. His 
Kxc. was jilcased to express his sense of 
the individual merit of the IMaha Mood- 
liar, and concluded by returning thanks to 
the company for the kind manner in wdiich 
they had been j)l eased to receive the toast. 
—Ceylon Cov. Gaz., April 28. 

BIKTII. 

June 4. At Mullctivo, the lady of Mr. Breech- 
man, sitting magistrate of tliat place, of a son. 

MARUIA(;e. 

July 11. At Galle, Lieut. R. Lexmore, Il.M.'s 
Kith regt., to Mary Helen, youngest daughter of 
W. C. Gibson, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

May 8. Maria Petronella De Vos, wife of Mr. 
D. D. Ncys, librarian of the Colombo Library. 

.June .3. At Colombo, Marla Magdelcna, wife of 
the late Mr. J. H. Demmer, aged(i2. 

23. At Galle, Chas. Scott, Esq., of the Ceylon 
civil service, and provincial judge of that station. 

27 . At ColomlK), Capt. J. Parker, H.M.’s Cey- 
lon regt., aged 58. 
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Dcnang. 

IMPROVEMKNTS. 

TI)C Penayig Gazette states that the go- 
vernment have offered to boar half the ex- 
penses of the now roads projected by the 
committee of assessors, and that other im- 
provements are carrying on and contem- 
plated by the committee. Want of fund is 
seriously felt, and the editor of the paper 
suggests a lottery as an eligible mode of 
increasing them. Of the eligibility of this 
mode there may be some doubt. 


THK REV. MR. HUTCHINGS. 


I'he Gazette of May 12 contains the fol- 
lowing triliute to the memory of the late 
Rl‘v llohert Sparke Hutchings, a.m., the 
rresideiicy cliaplain, who died on the 20th 
April, after only a weeks’ illness;— “ In 
speaking of one so intimately known 
among ns during the long period of four- 
teen years, and so distinguished for his cle- 
iical, as well as social virtues, it becomes 
as (liliieult, as it is always desirable, to 
avoid an exaggerated tone of panegyric ; 
but this wc feel the loss inclined to indulge 
III, fiom the universal regret of all classes 
of society, for the sudden and untimely 
loss of this amiable man and truly res. 
peetahle divine. Of the value and impor- 
(aiue attached to his professional labours, 
t.'iv- host proof was afforded by the regular 
atiemlance of the community at public 
woisliipj a practice highly conducive to 
the leciprocal benefit of tlie minister and 
(.fills dock, by cherishing in the liearts of 
both, a lively sense of their common and 
respective obligations. But, ‘at his duty, 
piompt at every cull,’— the time, talents, 
and atieiition of our lamented chaplain 
vveie devoted with equal zeal to another 
gieat ‘ labour of love’— in first carrying 
into effect the benevolent effoits of the 


society HI behalf of our native population 
h> founding our public school ; and after 
wards, in promoting and securing its pros 
polity, by Ills unwearied application to tin 
closely watching of its progress, and per 
leetiiig all its minute and complicated do 
bids. Of his attainments as an Oiienta 
scliolar, we would leave it to others tt 

N’cak who arc more competent than our- 
‘'lives to estimate their pow-er and extent : 
hilt many of us can bear witness to liii 
iiKlour and assiduity in the study of tin 
'I language, with the great and me 
rilorious object of irapioving the vernaculai 
Miislation of the scriptures, into whici 
''"mcrous and serious errors had fount' 
leir way, through the neglect or incoin- 
^tciice of Jus predecessors. And here i( 
'■ly be light to mention, but wholly necd- 
!i?»i ^ upon, his strenuous exertionf 

bicli he laboured with all his cliaracteris- 
“'c and successful energy. After the faith- 
Journ. VoL. 25. No. 1 45. 
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fill and zealous discharge of such impor- 
tant duties as those we have ventured to 
advert to, it must appear as of very minor 
consequence, to point out tlie active part 
which he so kindly took in the manage, 
ment of our presidency library but we 
are loath to omit, in this feeble tribute to 
departed ’^ortli, so pleasing a proof of bis 
readiness to afford, upon all occasions of 
public uXility, the influence and aid — of 
liis respected character and literary attain, 
ments. Such, in short, has boon the uni- 
form merit of our spiritual guide and la- 
mented friend, in all the varied lelations 
of public and private life, that his death is 
regarded as a general calamity, and his 
memory will long be cherished with cor- 
responding pain and affection.” 


April 0. The lady of Thos. Church, Esei., civil 
seivice, of a daughter. 

Maps. The lady of Capt. E. E. Bruce, .35th 
Miidras N.I., of a daughter. 

2U- The lady of K. Murchison, Esq., civil ser- 
vice, of a son. 

3(1. The lady of Capt. Bunbury, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 

Capt. P. P. Hodge, executive officer of 
public works, to Kmcly Vamleput, eldest daugh- 
ter of W. Johns, Es(j., of Hilston, luComwalJ. 


DEATHS. 

April The Rev. B.S. Hutchings, A.M., chap- 
lain of this presidency. 

Juiir 11. On iHvard H.M.’s ship F. Stew- 
art, Esq., assistant surgeon of that ship. 


S’ingaporr. 

eUl.TIVATlON OF SPICFS. 

G(>vornment liave, with becoming li- 
berality, intimated to the inhabitants of 
the settlement, that those who wdsh to try 
the cultivation of spices on this island, will 
be supplied with young plants of nutmegs 
and cloves from the Hon. Company’s bo- 
tanic garden, on application to the super- 
intendent. We hope that the disposition 
thus laudably evinced by government to 
encourage experiment may have a benefi- 
cial effect, and that a fairer trial will be 
given to spices here than we can venture 
tobidieve they have yet received.— .Sing. 
Ghran.y May 24, 

DISTURBANCE AMONG THE CHINESE. 

A CalcutUi paper states that a report was 
prevalent that a serious riot had taken 
place at Singapore amongst the Chinese 
inhabitants, in consequence of the impri- 
sonment of one of the principal merchants 
of that nation, Chi-sang ; that the mili- 
tary had been called out, and some of the 
Kiiropean artillery had been killed j and 
that the Governor bad re-embarked on 
board the Cambridge in consequence. 
Another paper alleges that the letters re- 
ceived from the settlement so late as the 
Q 12th 
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12th July make no mention of this occur- 
fence. 


ittalatta. 

CHINF.SK PLANTERS AND EKOTHFRlIOOn. 

The Malacca Observer of May 8th con- 
tains sundry allegations against the Chi- 
nese in tire settlement, on behalf of the 
landholders, who state their case thus 

1 . When a planter borrows money, it is 
with the engagement of repaying it either 
in cash, or in pepper after the first or se- 
cond season from the date of the bond. 

2. When a planter wishes to commence a 
plantation, ho agrees with the proprietor 
of the land, or any other person willing 
to join, who advances cash, on condition 
that, after the plantation has cleared the 
expenses of outfit, the half, or generally 
two-thirds, of the plantation revert to him, 
and the remainder to the planter for his 
trouble in superintending the work. The 
workmen are supplied with rice by the 
person w ho advances the cadi. Previous 
to the year 1819 there existed a brotherhood 
among the Chinese planters; but owing 
to the murder of a Chinaman named 
A -man, and in consequence of the search 
made by the police, this brotherhood was 
in a measure broken up, seven of the 
leaders having fled to Pahang. From that 
period to 1824 matters went on peaceably 
and fairly between the planters and pro- 
prietors, until the Chinese lirotherhood 
was again set on foot; since which, it is 
affirmed, nothing but deception and losses 
have occurred to those who advanced mo- 
ney on plantations, to the amount alto- 
gether of between 90, OCX) and 100,(XX) 
dollars. The complaints on these points 
are, that the planters who have borrowed 
money, giving their plantation in security, 
and also two other planters as securities 
for the amount, do not pay either interest 
or principal, but putolf the creditors from 
SQason to season ; and should the latter 
summon them before the court, it avails 
nothing, as the local authorities, it is un. 
derstood, have not power to decide on 
debts exceeding thirty Spanish dollars. 
The planters, in the mean time, receive 
the produce of the trees, and sell it for 
thejr own benefit, after which the planta- 
tion is little worth until the following 
season, and the creditors must be at the 
expense of food and wages to the work- 
men. Should they send to demand pay- 
ment, their messengers or agents are afraid 
to use violent means, for fear of their 
lives being in danger ; and the combina- 
tion between the planters and workmen, 
who are mostly Chinese, is so great, that 
a person who is not of tlie brotherhood, 
and who has a plantation among them, has 
had bis trees and otlier property destroyed, 
without having it in his power to discover 


the perpetrators, or to inform against them 
should he discover them, for fear of being 
murdered. 

Cases are mentioned to shew the evils of 
this system. 

A plantation was ordered to be sold for 
the benefit of the creditor, or person who 
originally advanced the cash for the raising 
of the plantation ; although the plantation 
was estimated at 2,000 dollars, the other 
planters would not bid for it, and it con- 
sequently reverted into the hands of the 
creditor. Another instance is mentioned 
where a person holding land at Batu Brin- 
dam, sold the revenue of his pepper plan- 
tation for seventy piculs of pepper, for the 
present year, 1827, to a Chinaman, who 
was not of the brotherhood ; but he was 
told that he couljd not keep the farm, and 
from fear gave it over at the profit of five 
piculs to the purchaser, and the land-own. 
er had not a word to say for himself on the 
subject. It was subsequently told by one 
of the brotherhood, that 2,000 piculs of 
pepjier will come in this year from the said 
})lantation. 

This brotherhood, it Is stated, kept their 
existence secret till the end of last year, 
when they took a large house, where they 
held their feasts and cabals ; on their holi. 
days they keep up such an incessant noise 
with drums and vocal music, that they are 
a complete nuisance to the respectable 
neighbourhood where they unfortunately 
have settled themselves. 

DEATH. 

Apri! 2. Of the jungle Jfever, after a short Ill- 
ness, Mr. Charles Cf ray, much regretted by the 
coimnunit). 


Itflauvitiuti. 

SATINE CHALYBEATE WATER. 

A saline spring, which was discovered a 
few years back on Champ de Lort, Port 
Louis, in the island of Mauritius, has, we 
understand, been found peculiarly suitable 
to the disorders occasioned by residence in 
India, and has proved eminently beneficial 
to many Indians who have visited the is- 
land. The water has been accurately ana- 
lyzed by Dr. Watson ; one quart was 
found to contain As follows; 

Grains. 

Carbonates of magnesia and ) - . 

lime ) 

Muriate of soda 50 * 00 ^ 

Ditto of magnesia 6 • 00 

Ditto of lime 7 * 75 

Sulphate of magnesia 32 . 00 

Ditto of lime 6 * 25 

Oxide of iron 0*75 

Silica 1 * 75 

The carbonate of lime is in small 
portion to the carbonate of magnesia. 

Mr. Tielmann, upon whose premi*®* 
the spring was found, has opened a sub- 
*1 {^ciiptioi^ 
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M;ription room, where it is drunk and dis- 
tributed. 


jlrtl^rrlatttrd littuta. 

The Insurrection — Accounts from Bata* 
via to the 11th August, publibiied in the 
Brussels papers, state tliat the important 
post of the Netiierlands troops at Passar 
(jode, was attacked by the rebels July 16 ; 
they advanced in columns, the largest con- 
sisting of about 2,000 men, mostly armed 
with muskets. The action was warm, and 
tile rebels did not retire till they had sus- 
tained several charges of cavalry and the 
fire of tlu: artillery ; in retreating they took 
several new positions, lliey attacked on 
several other points the same day. On 
the 19th July a most furious attack of the 
enemy, in number 5,000, was made on the 
same position ; the rebels retreated, witli 
the loss of 3(X). It is, however, added, 
that “ Lieutenant Governor-general de 
Kock, seeing the pertinacity of the enemy, 
notwithstanding their losses in every ac- 
tion, to establish tliemselves in a position 
near Djocjocaita, had resolved to form a 
column of troops, to place himself at tlic 
head of it, and, accompanied by his staff, 
to proceed in person to the spot.” 

European riaiUers. — The Singapore 
Chronicle of July 5, contains the following 
article- — “ 'ITie Dutch decree which we 
have inserted, goes to correct one of the most 
objectionable measures of the government 
of Baron Vander Capellen— an act of un- 
qualified tyranny and injustice, of which 
the history and circumstances are not suf- 
ficiently known out of Java. With a view 
of allording this information we may ol)- 
serve, that in 1820 many individuals of 
capital and enterprize became engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, more particularly in 
the cultivation of coffee in the central 
provinces of Java. They rented land from 
native princes on a lease in general of 
twelve years, which document w.as duly 
registered at the office of the resident of 
the district, and countersigned by him. In 
tills mode of proceeding, nothing could 
appear less doubtful than the sanction of 
the government, and the parties who cn- 
pged in these speculations being mostly 
foreigners (a large proportion Englishmen) 
uiey were induced to rely with perfect con- 
fidence and security on the titles by which 
Iheir plantations had been conveyed to 
them. In 1823, however, that is, when 
wme of these plantations might be ex- 
pected to come into bearing, and not 
SMner, the authorities at Batavia discovered 
that the admission of Europeans into the 
native districts for such objects was injii- 
rious and illegal j tfieir plantations were 
confiscated and severe penalties denounced 
*S®inst their persons if they did not re- 
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move from their plantations witlriti a very 
short space of time. Commissioners were 
afterwards appointed to examine into the 
claims of the planters, and on the principle 
of refunding to them the amount of their 
actual disbursements but no more; and this 
is what the Baron, in his speech at closing 
his government, terms a reasonable in- 
demnification to all who could claim it.”— 
A harsher feature, if possible, in the case 
arises from the circumstance of the indem- 
nification, in.'idequatc as it was, not being 
paid, but merely a bond granted for the 
amount by the commissioner, the same to 
be liquidated from tlie produce of the 
plantation as it should become available. 
It is to the credit of the king of Holland 
that he has not confirmed the act of his 
delegate; and the present decree is intended 
to make reparation, as far as it can be done 
to the unfortunate parties, who after years 
of anxiety and toil, were by an arbitrary 
act of power deprived of every hope of 
benefit or advantage from the fruits of 
their industry and care. For some of them, 
we grieve to say, the boon has been too late. 
Had these planters been left in the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of their plantations, we 
do not hesitate to say that the present in- 
surrection in Java would not liave taken 
place. They would have foimed the safest 
pillars on which the European influence 
and supremacy could rest in the native 
provinces ; they would, to a certain de- 
gree, have interposed to check the feudal 
control exercised by the native chiefs 
over their vassals; but above all, and to 
tin's perhaps they ow'ed tlieir obnoxious 
character, they would have been a check 
also on the corrupt practices of the Euro- 
pean authorities in the districts.” 

Then follows the decree, which is dated 
17tli May 1827. It cancels the decrees 
of the 6'tb and 20th May 1823, and re- 
stores residence in Java, and possession of 
landed property, to their former footing, 
under the decree of 18th August 1818. 
The contracts for rents of lands in the 
provinces between native chiefs and Euro- 
peans, in force on the 6th May 1823, are 
with consent of the parties to revive, tlie 
parties relinquishing claims for abusance, 
or retaining any indemnification for da- 
mages received. The farmers and pro- 
prietors may apply to the Commis.sioner- 
gcneral for a moderate indemnification to 
the farmer for loss of time and profit. The 
native chiefs are freely to dispose of their 
lands, on registering the contracts of rent, 
and wUh the approbation of the Commis- 
sioner-general. Europeans by birth or 
descent, desirous of undertaking cultiva- 
tion in the provinces, must apply for 
authority to tlie Commissioner-general, 
which will be ^iven in preference, “ until 
the king’s decision respecting the princi- 
ples of a more general system of coloniza- 
tion be received,” to Netherlanders by 
birth 
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birth, and preferently to lixed residents. 
In the new contracts particular care will 
be taken for the general good treatment of 
the natives, and reasonable payment for 
their labour. Advances on the fixed 
amount are not to exceed one year’s rent, 
otherwise “ they are for account and ri-^k 
of the farmer, and cannot he recovered.” 

Accounts from Java, to the 29th Aug., 
state that an armistice between the Dutch 
government and the chief Dipo Negoro 
had taken place, and that a commissioner 
to negociate a peace was immediately de- 
tached to the head-quarters of the rebels. 
The JVnterloo man-of-war had arrived from 
Holland with troops. 

SUMA’IRA. 

Fadang . — Extract from a private letter ; 
— “ At Padang we have been tolerably 
quiet till within the last few days. Colo- 
nel Do Stuer went up info the interior 
just before Christmas, and was daily ex- 
pected down again. The report of every 
thing was very satisfactory, and nothing 
evil anticipated a day or two ago. IIow- 
ever, fifty soldiers were sent for with the 
utmost expedition to Priaman, and we 
have since learnt that the colonel’s re- 
turn has been cut off by the Lima or Tujuh 
Kota people. The cause of it we have 
not been able to ascertain. The officer 
stationed with a few men at Priaman went 
up immediately, and the result w'as, that 
he himself was killed with some of his 
men, and a few of the natives who accom- 
panied him. The Tu.mku of Pri.iman 
was wounded also, and is said toliavedied 
immediately after his return. This is an 
unfortunate circumstance at the present 
juncture, wh-itcver may be the cause of it, 
because the government arc not at all in 
circumstances to meet the exigencies of a 
new war. They require every man who 
can possibly be spared from tlic out-sta- 
tions, to maintain their ground in Java, 
and then to maintain their ground is all 
they can do , — Malacca Obs., May 10. 


|}rr0ia. 

THE WAR. 

Capture of Erivan — The followinghrief 
despatch of General Paskewisch confirms 
the account of the capture of the fortress 
of Erivan, hitherto deemed impregnable, 
and which Persia considers as one of her 
bulwarks on this side. 

After the reduction of the fortress of 
Sardar Ahad, General Paskewisch, with the 
principal corps of the army under his 
command, marched towards Ei ivan. Hav- 
ing arrived on the 6th of October before 
the walls of that city, he caused the 
trenches to be opened on the night of the 


7th. During a siege of six days the works 
were carriwl on with great activity and 
skill, and a battery erected, which on the 
12th had done great damage in the place. 
The enemy, already terrified by the news 
of the unexpected reduction of Sardar 
Ahad, were thrown into consternation by 
the effect of our bombs and cannon, as 
well as by the constant and intrepid at- 
tacks of our troops. On the 1 9th of Oc- 
tober, when the united battalions of the 
imperial guard had mounted the breach, 
the inhabitants implored tlie clemency of 
the conquerors; and the garrison, winch 
till then had defended itself vigorously, 
and only a few moments before was stjll 
figlitin^ desperately, laid down their arms 
and surrendered prisoners of war.” 

Ttie loss of the besiegers is represented 
as extremely small. * 

Among the prisoners are the governor, 
the celebrated Hassan Khan, brother of 
the Sardar of Erivan ; some of the most 
distinguished khans; three battalions of 
the flower of the Sarbasian troops in the 
army of Abbas Mirza ; in all 3,000 men. 
There were found in the fortress thirty, 
five cannon, two howitzers, eight mortars, 
four Standards, 1,500 poods of powder, a 
great quantity of ammunition, a con- 
siderable part of the treasures of the Sar- 
dar, and 10,000 chetwerts of corn. 

Entry of the Itusstans into Tubrecz . — 
The Journal if Si. Pticr!,burgh contains 
tl>e substance of despatches from Georgia, 
dated 16th (28th) October, whicli announce 
the important fact of the occupation of 
Tahreez, the scat of Al)has Mirza’s go- 
veinment, by the Russian troops. 

Lieutenant-general Prince Eristoff, 
taking advantage of the terror of the Per- 
sians through the fall of Erivan, and ap- 
prized that Abbas Miiza was about to de- 
stroy tlie stoies and provisions collected 
at Tabreez, quitted Maraiida on the 11th 
October, and advanced towards that city. 

In the mean time, Aliar Khan, the son- 
in-law and first minister of the shah, had 
been left to defend Tabreez. To induce 
the inhahitiints to fight he employed me- 
naces, exhortations, and violence : several 
individuals had their ears and noses cut 
off’, and their eyes plucked out, by his 
orders. Rut all his eft’orts were useless; 
and when, on the 13tli, Prince Erislolf, 
at five wersts from Tabreez, formed on 
the right bank of the riyer Ajatchai, and 
detaclied some troops and cannon under 
Major-general PankratiefF, the Sarbasiaiis 
deserted Aliar Khan, took flight, and the 
inhabitants of the city in a body, prcsceded 
by the Imans, came to meet the Russians 
with demonstrations of joy. The major- 
general immediately entered the cjity, and 
occupied the citadel. The populace pro- 
ceeded against the palace of Abbas Mirzai 
and committed tlie greatest excesses. A 
Russian guard was sent there without loss 
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of tinie to drive flway the pilLigers, but 
the palace had already suffered very much. 
Aliar Khan concealed himself in a house. 
On his retreat being discovered he at- 
tempted to defend himself, but his car- 
bine missing fire, he gave himself up to 
the Cossacks vtho surrounded him. In 
the number of prisoners was also Caleb 
Hussein Khan of 'I'alisb. 

The Ilubsians found in Tabrcez forty- 
two pieces of cannon, 1,01G muskets, 
10,250 balls, about 6,000 chelwcrts of bar- 
ley and wheat, munitions of war, and 
provisions of every kind. 

Hardly liad General Paskewisch receiv- 
ed the news of the occupation of Tabreez, 
when a messenger anived with a letter 
from Abbas Mirza, begging him to come 
and treat himself for peace ; declaring 
tliat lie was provided with full powers from 
the Shah. 'I'he place for the conferences 
was about to be detci mined. 

On llie lOlli General Paskewitsch was 
at Maratida; on the following day he pur- 
posed marching for Tabreez with bis van- 
guard, and was to be followed by his 
troops in echelons. 


<ffhina. 

THE TARTAR REBELLION. 

The Chinese Chronicle of Malacca con- 
tains extracts from Peking Claxcltes, which 
eominuiiicate further news respecting the 
war in Tartary. 

'J’be latest accounts state that tlie impe- 
rial troujis had sustained a defeat. Not 
only had the second in command, Yang- 
yu-cliun, been cut off, but three generals, 
or otficers of the first rank, called Too- 
tling, had also been slain. 

Previous statements in the Gazettes were 
favourable. Yang-yu-chun, whose suc- 
cesses at Ak-sa we noticed in last vol. p. 
620, had obtained further victories over 
the rebclis, killing and taking some thou- 
sands, capturing standards, muskets, and 
horses innumerable ! The general re- 
presented that the soldiers sufl’ered much 
from the cold ; whereupon the emperor 
ordered them ten taels a man, to provide 
necessaries. The Board of Revenue is 
commanded to issue two millions of taels, 
in addition to four millions already ad- 
vanced to the commissariat in Kan-suh 
province. 

A division of the imperial guards have 
been sent from Peking to join the army 
ju lartary, under a general named Woo- 
lung-ah, who lias complained to the em- 
peror of the conduct of some of the offi- 
5^‘rs, in insulting the local civilians, kick- 
"ig and flogging every body about them, 
and conducting themselves in an arrogipit 
Planner. The general says the spirit raa- 
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nifested by these officers in Kan-suh pro- 
vince will be still more injurious as they 
advance further into Tartary. He has 
degraded some of them. 

A despatch from Chang-ling, the Chi- 
nese coinmander-in -chief in Tartary, re- 
ports that a considerable number of the 
rebel chiefs had fallen in the battle of Ak- 
sa ; they had come from Cashgar, Yar- 
kand, and other places. The advance of 
the grand army, it is consequently con- 
chideil by his majesty, will be easy. The 
emperor laments the fate of General King- 
tseang (the Chinese resident at Cashgar), 
who fell when the Chinese troops were 
defeated by the rebels. 

It appeals that 10,000 camels are em- 
ployed in transporting provisions and 
stores to the army in Tartary. The em- 
peior has ordered the proper officers to 
watch strictly on the commissariat. 

The Chinese are sairl to have offered in 
sacrifice four of the Mahoincdan rebels to 
the manes of those who have fallen during 
the contest. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE EMPEROR. 

An article in the Chinese Chroniclef dat- 
ed Canton, gives a description of bis im. 
perial majesty, which is curious, if con- 
tained in any jiublished record. “ The 
emperor,” it says, “ is now in his forty- 
sixth year. In early life he was passion- 
ately fond of martial cxctcises, archery, 
horsenianship, &c. To increase his mus* 
cular strength he took medicinal prepara- 
tion'., called strengthening pills, which oc- 
casioned the loss of his teet^. He is tall, 
lank, hollow-cheeked, black-visaged, tooth- 
less, and consequently prominent chin- 
ned,” 

CHINESE CANT. 

One of the Tartar grandees has sent a 
flowery despatch (which appears in one of 
the gazettes) from among the Eleuths to 
his Majesty, complimenting him on the 
felicity conferred by the Ta-tsing dynasty 
on all their numerous subjects, which ho 
proves by announcing that there is an old 
w'oman, the mother of a soldier, w ho is in 
her hundred and first year. The dews of 
four emperors have descended and blessed 
her now hoary head. She has seen a hun- 
dred springs and autumns ; and now with 
sweet bits in her mouth she draws after 
her a numerous progeny of little children 
that have descended from her. The tender 
branches shoot up beautifully, whilst tlie 
old stock yet remains. Old Mrs, Par-ta- 
hoo can still grasp her staff, and ramble 
under tlie renovating influences of his sa- 
cred Majesty’s benevolent rule, &c. &c. 
Imperial reply, with the Vermillion pencil, 
“ Let the Board of Rites attend to it ! Re- 
spect this !" 
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Cftixi ur cuiilA. 

The autumnal death-warrants, signed by 
the emperor at eight successive periods this 
year, amount to 581. In Canton fifty-one 
are to be 'executed within forty days after 
the signing of the warrant. In Kwang-se 
twenty-five. In Sze-chuen province ninety- 
four are to be executed within the same 
period. There are nine to be executed who 
were tried l>efore the emperor ; their crimes 
are not specified. One death-warrant is 
for the execution of a member of the im- 
perial family, named Chung-gan, His of- 
fence is thus stated : in consequence of 
Shaou-king.pang refusing to allow Chung- 
gan to gamble in his house, Ciiung-gan 
brought a party, who with sticks beat and 
wounded Shaou -king-pang ; after which 
Chung-gan ordered his party to inflict rei- 
terated stabs, with a small knife, which 
caused the death of Shaou-king-pang. Ac- 
cording to law (the emperor observes) he 
should be strangled on the cross. The 
court for the imperial kindred have pre- 
sented the yellow list, attesting the facts. 
This is a case which the law cannot excuse. 
But I consider that Chung-gan is a branch 
of the imperiai house, and therefore I 
command that Tsin-hang (officer of the 
Imperial Court) forthwith conduct this 
criminal to the tombs of his ancestors, and 
in their sight strangle him to death, for a 
warning to cruel and profligate members 
of the imperial house,” 


consumption op foreign cotton. 

The following is a statement of the 
stock and consumption of this article for 


and Exchanges. 

the twelve months ending Ut of April 

1827: 

Bengal. Bombay. Mad. 
Old stock andlmported.* 16,0()() 

On hand 1 st April 1827.- • 48, «H) 86,100 8 , 00 () 

Consumption Bales 65,000 06,000 "So 



MILITARY appointments AND 

PROMOTIONS. 

St. Helena Artillery, 

Castle, James' Fort, May 21, 1827. ~ Capt. p. 
K. Pritchard to be major v. H. H. Pritchard inva- 
lided ; date of rank 2l8t May 1827. 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. G. A. Den Taaffe to be 
capt..of a comp., v. T. J. B. Colo invalided; dated 
as above. 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. R. Armstroqig to be capt. 
of a comp., V. H. Broadway invididra ; dated as 
above. 

Lieut. D. O’Connor to be capt. of a comp., v, 
D. K. Pritchard prom. ; dated as above. 

2d-Lieut. S. F. Armstrong to be lieut., v. Den 
Taade prom. ; dated aslabovc. 

2d-Lieut. C. E. Smith to be lieut., v. R. Arm- 
strong prom. ; dated as alK)ve 

Capt. R. Armstrong to be commissary of mili- 
tary stores, V. H. Broadway. 

Lieut. W. K. Doveton to be adj., v. U. Arm- 
strong. 

St, Helena Ilepmimt. 

Sept, l.a, 1827 -— Ens. W. P. Sampson to be lieut. 
V. James Ramsay retired from service ; date of 
rank 13lh Sept. 1827. 

Cadet J. R. C. Mason to be ens., v. Sampson 
prom. ; dated as above. 

DEATH. 

Jtwe 4. In this island, Capt. T. J. B. Cole, of 
the .St. Helena Artillery, m his 4.')th year, 24 of 
which were passed in the service of the Hon. 
Company. ( 'apt. C. fille<l for nine years the ardu- 
ous and responsible situ.iiion of town txyijor in the 
garrison of James’ Town. 


INDIAN SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calaitla, July 13, 1827. 

Government Securities. 

Buy.J Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 25 8 RemlttableLoan6pcrct.24 8lVem. 

Disc, 0 12 Five perct.Loan 1 4 Disc. 

Disc. 0 1 New 5 percent. Loan — 0 4 Disc. 

Rates of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months’ sight, — to buy Is. lid. — 
to sell 2s. Id. per Sicca Rupee. 

On Madras, 30 days’ ditto, 02 to 08 .Sicca Rupees 
per 100 Madras Rupees. 

On Bombay, ditto, W to 06 Sicca Rupees per 100 
Bombay Rupees. 

Bank Shares.— Prem.— to buy 5,200— to sell 6,000. 

Madras, July 19, 1827. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 360 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. 2fiJ Prem. 

At a Rate prevuling among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. lOtt Madras Rs. per 
lOOSa. Ra 24i Prem. 


Five per cent. Bengal Unrcmittable Loan. 

At the Rate of bubscriptuni, viz. HM) 

Madras Rs. per 33.5 Sa. R.s 3 Prem. 


At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying andselilngPub- 
lic Securities, uiz. 10(,^ Madras Its. per 
100 Sa. Rs 2} Disc. 


Bombay, Aug. 1 1, 1827. 

A Five per cent. Loan open. 
Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight. Is, 9d. per Rujiee. 
On Calcutta, at .30 days’ sight, 107 Bom. Rs. per 
100 .Sicca Rujiecs. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 991 Bom. Rs. per lUO 
Madras lls. 

Singapore, July!, 1827.* 
Exchange. 

Gov. Bills on Bengal, at 30 days* sight, per 100 
Sp.D8., 207Sic7Hs. 

Private Bills on ditto— none. 

Private Bills on London, per Sp. Ds. 4 b. 2d. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East India House, Dec. 19. ntim, on the grounds therein stated. 


A quarterly general Court of Proprie- 
tors of East India Stock was this day held 
at the Company’s house in Leadenhall- 
street. , 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read, 

The Chairman (the Hon. H. Lind- 
say) said — “ I have to acquaint the 
court, that the accounts and statements 
from Bengal, necessary for preparing the 
general state of the Company’s affairs in 
re.speet to India, to the 1st of May 1826, 
and in respect to England, to the 1st of 
May 1827, were not received at this 
house untft yesterday morning; and that 
the said general state of the Company’s 
affairs required by the 5th section of the 
1st chapter of the By Laws cannot 
therefore, at present, be prepared so as to 
comply witli the direction of the By Law.” 

FAST INdlA VOLUNTEERS. 

'I'lio Chairman . I have to acquaint 
tlie court, that a statement of the ex- 
pense incurred on account of the regiment 
of Royal East India Volunteers, for the 
year ending the .‘list of July last (which 
was .£3,749. 1.5.s. KVi.), and an estimate 
of the expense of the next year (which 
was £3,957) are laid before the proprie- 
tors, agreeably to the General Court’s 
resolution of the 22d of March, 1820.” 

HALF year’s dividend. 

The Chairman , — “ It is appointed at 
this court to consider of a dividend on 
the capital stock ot the Company, for the 
half year commencing on the 5tli of July 
last, and ending on the 5th of January 
next. On this subject tlie Court of Di- 
rectors have come to a resolution, which 
shall now be read.” 

” At a (’ouTt of Directors, held on Tuesday 
“ the inth December, 1(127, —Resolved unani- 
“ mously^That it be recommended to the Gene- 
" ral Court to be held to-morrow, to declare a 
" dividend of five and a quarter per cent, on the 
" capital stock of this Company, for the half year 
** commencing; the flth July last, and ending the 
" .Ith January next.” 

Resolution read, put, and agreed to 
unanimously. 

GRANT TO CAPT. T. BUCHANAN. 

The Chairman . — “ I have to acquaint 
the court, that it is made sjjecial for the 
purpose of laying before the proprietors, 
or Uieir approbation, a resolution of 
the Court of Directors of the 5th inst. 
^hting to Captain Thomas Buchanan, 
t^he present superintendent of the Bom- 
bay marine, a pension of £800 per an- 


The resolution shall now be read." 

The clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows : — 

** To the General Court of Proprietors of the 
** United Company of Merchants of England 
“ trading to the Ea^ Indies. 

“ The Court of Directors of the said United 
“ Company, in pursuance of the By Law, cap. 6 , 
** sec. 19, do hereby report, that they have passed 
a resolution in the words or to the effect fol« 
lowing, that is to say ; 

** At a Court of Directors, held on Wednesday 
“ the 5th December, 1827,— Resolved,— That it 
** having been deemed necessary. In consequence 
** of the grant by his Majesty of defined rank to 
** the officers of the Bombay marine, and in re- 
“ ference to the intention to subject that corps to 
“ naval discipline, to appoint a captain of the 
“ royal navy to the situation of superintendent of 
“ the marine, by which arrangement Captain 
Thomas Buchanan, the present superintendent, 
** will be removed from that office ; this Court 
considers (-’aptaln Buchanan to possess an equit- 
“ able claim to compensation in some degree pro- 
“ portioned to the value of the office for the pe- 
** rlod during which he would probably havecon- 
'* tinued to hold It, but for the court’s arrange- 
** ments.— That with this view, Captain Bucha- 
** nan be granted a pension of eight hundred pounds 
** per annum, to commence from the date of his 
•* quitting office, subject to the approbation of 
“ the General Court of Proprietors, and of the 
“ Board of Commissioners for the Affidrs of 
" India.” 

“ That the ground upon which the said pension 
** is recommendeti, is the claim which the court 
** considers Captain Buchanan to possess to com- 
“ pensatlon, in consequence of his removal under 
the arrangements adverted to in the foregoing 
resolution, from the office of superintendent of 
” the Bombay marine. 

The documents upon which the court’s reso. 
" lutinn has been formed are hereunto annexed, 
all of which is submitted to the General Court.’^ 

The Chairman said, that previously to 
bis proceeding to make the motion with 
which he should conclude, he thought it 
necessary to offer a few words to the Ge- 
neral Court, as to the grounds on which 
this grant was propo.sed ; and he could 
assure the court, that the removal of 
Capt. Buchanan was not occasioned by 
his not having performed his duty with 
propriety and diligence ; but his Majesty 
having been graciously pleased, at the 
recommendation of the Lord High Ad- 
miral, upon the application of the Court 
of Directors, to give to the officers of the 
Bombay marine rank relatively with those 
of his Majesty’s navy, it was deemed ne- 
cessary to appoint to the head of the ma- 
rine a naval officer of his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, and a post-captain of intelligence 
and experience has been selected accord- 
ingly. He could appeal to his colleagues, 
how anxious they all hod been to procure, 
and 
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and how much gratified they all had felt at 
Iiaving obtained this distinguished honour 
for- the Bombay marine, a corps which 
had been described by that gallant ofheor, 
now unhappily no more (Commodore Sir 
T. Brisbane), as having vied with his Ma- 
jesty’s navy in the performance of their 
arduous and important duties during the 
Burmese war. TJiis being tlic case, he 
thought the court would feel that it would 
be most unjust to have au]jerseded Capt. 
Buchanan, the present superintendent of 
the Bombay marine, without affording 
him a fair remuneration. As he had be- 
fore observed, Captain Buchanan’s re- 
moval from tills important office was not 
in consequence of hi.s not being able to 
execute his duties in a fitting manner, 
but for the purpose of giving effect and 
consistency to the arrangement under 
which officers of the Bombay marine arc 
to rank with officers of corresponding rank 
in his Majesty’s navy. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he hoped the court would 
agree to the compensation proposed. 
That compensation had been calculated 
on the disappointment experienced by 
Captain Buchanan, and on the belief that 
if he had remained in the situation of su- 
perintendent as long as his health would 
probably have permitted him to continue 
in that office, he would have fairly saved 
a sum more than equal to jnirchase him 
an annuity of ,£800 a year. The hon. 
Chairman concluded by moving: — 

“ That this (;ourt approve of the resolution of 
“ the Court of Directors of the 5th inst. granting 
“ to Captain Thomas Buchanan, the present su- 
" perintendent of the Bombay marine, a pension 
“ of JEMI per annum, on tlie grounds therein 

stated, subject to the contlnnatlon of another 

General Court.” 

The Deputy Chairman seconded the 
motion. 

Captain MaxJichl.—’As the Court of 
Directors had proposed to grant a pen- 
sion of .£800 per aniuim for lile to Capt. 
Buchanan, on the score of disappoint- 
ment, he begged to ask a few questions. 
First, what was the period ot time during 
which Captain Buchanan held the office 
of superintendent ? 

The Chairman .— He has held the 
office since the retirement of Captain 
Meriton, that is, two years.” 

Captain Maxjicld. — Then, for two 
years service, along with his diNaj)point- 
ment in not being allowed to hold his si- 
tuation longer, the court was called on to 
grant Capt. Buchanan £800 a year. He 
would ask farther, whetlier the Court of 
Directors did not contemplate, in the 
year 182.3 (before the death or retirement 
of Mr. Meriton, before Capt. Buchanan 
had obtained the situation of superinten- 
dent), the arrangement for the improvement 
of the marine which had recently taken 
place ? Such he had reason to believe was 


the fact; and, consequently, sufficient 
time had been afforded to anticipate the 
inconvenience which must result from al- 
lowing Capt. Buchanan to assume the 
appointment of superintendent. The hon. 
Cliainnan had stated, in answer to his 
first question, that Mr. Buchanan Had 
only filled the office of superintendent for 
twm years; and it was ({uite evident that 
a pension of £800 per annum for life, 
unconnected with any distinguished ser- 
vices, formed no pica for such a grant. 
If, how'cver, the appointment of Captain 
Buchanan was for any distinguished ser- 
vices rendered by that gentleman, and 
not merely a matter of favouritism, his 
friends and patrons could have no reluct- 
ance in setting forth sucli services, and 
establishing such claims. He (Captain 
Maxfield) knew nothing ot him or his 
merits, and had that to learn from those 
w'ho bestow'od such ample reward. Capt. 
Buchanan w'ent to India as naval store- 
keeper; and as the court had contem- 
plated, long before Mr. Meriton’s coining 
away, the arrangements which bad since 
been made for the marine, he was at a 
loss to conceive why Mr. Buchanan 
should not have remained as he w'as, 
merely in the situation of naval store- 
keeper, except it w ere to set up a claim 
to the proposed pension. This fully ex- 
hibited the inexpediency of the Court of 
Directors’ forestalling appointments be- 
fore the jicrsons holding such ajipoint- 
ments died or resigned, as it evidently 
produced embarrassment, and prevented 
changes and improvements which might 
render the service more efficient, while it 
fully acoounted for many of the difficulties 
and objections in that house towards im- 
proving the condition of the marine. If 
such disappointments as that wdiich had 
been stated, w'ere a valid reason for giving 
a pension of £800 a-year for life, many 
deserving officers would have good reason 
to claim a similar pension, although the 
favoured few only w'ould be able to secure 
it He believed that the successor to 
Commodore Hayes had been some time 
appointed, and w^as, he understood, re- 
siding in Scotland, and not in India, to 
aw'ait the commodore’s death or rcsigna- 
- tion. It appeared, therefore, that the 
having a succe.ssor on the spot was no 
consideration in forming such appoint- 
ment ; but it exhibited the court’s thirst 
for patronage, which did not wait for a 
vacancy, but anticipated it. Mow, as 
Commodore Hayes obstinately lived, and 
he hoped would long continue to live, 
Captain Jamieson, his intended successor, 
w'asj'no doubt, equally disappointed with 
Captain Buchanan ; and, consequently, 
some grounds might be pleaded to grant 
him a pension also. He thought that 
the notorious inefficiency and neglected 
state of the Bombay marine, under its 
late 
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•te ffovemment, afforded ample proof how 
ittle benefit it derivc-d from aupeiinten- 
ents As a proof of the inefficiency of the 
ioinbay Marine, let them look to the force 
ent round to Ava. They would there 
i„d sufficient reason for censunng the 
uperintendent. Tlic Hastipgs frigate wag 
lot fit to act even us- a transport ship. 
\lrhougli sailors were starving in the 
tieets, she u’hs badly manned. Some 
line belore she liad been sent on this ex- 
, edition, the frigate had been employed as 
lioating church, and, though she Imd 
loen built three years, yet her equipments 
cere wholly incomplete. If the super- 
iteiident was not accountable for this, he 
hoiild like to know who whs. Her com- 
mander was a respectable old officer— but 
e was not responsible for tlie defects 
ihich he (Capt. Maxfield) had pointed 
lit. Considering the neglected state of 
111' IJombay Marine, it was evident to him 
iiat longevity alone could enable a man 
D letire from the service with any degree 
j comfort. lie M’us quite aware, as the 
Joint of Directors had decided on this 
■rant, how futile and useless all attempts 
lould be to prevent its accomplishment; 
(jr those ulio proposed such measiwe w ere 
crtiiin of securing an overwhelming mn- 
onty. In his opinion, so lar as priiicijile 
\ cut, i,'8000 might as \vell have been pro- 
)osc(i as i.'800. The governing power 
\oi.kl have carried the larger sum as se- 
iircly as the smaller; and he really felt 
ibligcd to them for not having proposed 
t’&lXX) a year instead of ii800. So olv 
L’ctionable, however, was the proposi- 
lon to him, that he would oppose it 
0 the uttermost. Kveri if he stood 
lone, he would hold up his hand 
gainst it. 

'I’lie Chairman . — “ 'I'hc question of the 
Oil. proprietor is, whether Capt. Uucha- 
lan v^as appointed before, or after, appli- 
iitiori had been made to the Lord High 
blmiral for this arrangement relative to 
he Bombay IMarine. The appointment 
lim made before that application, and with 
^" 1)001 to Capt. Buchanan having been 
I'l'ointed store-keeper, lie was acting in 
i.it subordinate and inferior situation for 
BM’ral years. Tliat the Court of Direc- 
)rs had a right to appoint to the situation 
f i'lipcrintendent, no one can possibly 
»11 m question, and that right they had 
ccrcised when Mr. Meriton retired. 

' ith respect to the marine force that had 
?cn sent to Ava, I arn not ready (con- 
iiiied the hon. chairman) to take the lion, 
roprietor’s ipse dixit as to its complete- 
or inefficiency. I am sure that Sir 
lines Brisbane would not have bestowed 
ion the corps that praise which is to 
> found in his public dispatches, if it had 
been deserved. As to the hon. pro- 
lotor’s assertion that longevity alone 
n enable an officer to retire from the 
Asiatic Joxirn. VoL.25.No.145. 


BomlMiy Marine with comfort, be him- 
self furnishes, in his own person, an 
argument to the contltny: he himself 
jiroves that great longevity is not neces- 
sary to acquire a comperence in the Bom- 
bay Marine. We have had the hon. pro- 
prietor’s company for some years, which' 
shews that longevity is not absolutely re- 
quired for the acquisition of fortune in 
that service. As I cannot see any validity 
in the objections of the hon. proprietor, 

I hope that the Court will agree to the 
proposition. ’ ’ 

Capt. Mcuxjield.--^^ The hon. Chairman 
has mistaken my question. I ask, vvhetlier 
it was not in contemplation to make this 
aiTangcment in 182.3? and whether the 
Court of Directors had not a correspond 
dence with the Board of Control before 
Mr. Meriton retired ?” 

The CAatmorn.— “Capt. Buchanan was 
appointed long before the arrangement 
WHS in progress. The Court of Directors 
had for many years w ished to place the 
Bombay Marine on that efficient and re- 
poctablc footing which was now establish- 
ed. 'J'here is no doubt of that (continued' 
the hon. Chairman). The subject has oc- 
cupied the attention of the court for a 
long time past ; certainly ever since I 
have had a seat in the direction ; and I 
can assure the hon. proprietor, who is 
connected with tlie Maiine service, that 
it is not from any want of application 
w'hatever, or from any want of zeal or 
diligence on our part, that the arrange- 
ment was not carried into effect sooner.” 

Mr. Hume rose to object to the present 
gmrit, not with reference to its amount, 
considerable as it was, but because he 
felt that, if the principle were once allowed, 
if such a precedent were once established, 
there were very few gentlemen in India 
who might not, at one time or other, 
come forwanl with similar claims. It 
appeared to him to be most extraordinary, 
that the proprietors should be called on 
to grant any gentleman a pension after 
only tw'o years’ service. Many indivi- 
duals, after serving for 25 or 30 years, re- 
tired without receiving any such reward 
as WHS here proposed. Here was his 
Iriend Capt. Maxfield, after twenty-five 
yejjffs haid and useful service — had he 
been remunerated in this way? It was 
true, he had been enabled to retire, he 
had escaped maladies which otliers hod 
fallen victims to, but still his observation 
with respect to longevity might be per- 
fectly correct. After tw’enty-five years 
service, he had retired on a pension of 
^0290 a year; wffiile a gentleman taken 
out of another corps, whose situation had 
been entirely different, was to receive 
^800 a year after two years’ service as 
superintendent of the Bombay Marine ; 
and that, too, on the most extraordinary 
of all grounds, namely,’ that he was not * 

ri allowed 
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allowed to remain long enough in the 
situation to accumulate that fortune which 
he otherwise would liave amassed. 
Now, when bankruptcies were com- 
mon in India— when trade was not 
in a flourishing state — when the expen- 
diture of the Company exceeded their 
revenue, it was, he conceived, extremely 
wrong to come forward with such a pro- 
position. He would put a plain and fair 
question to any one who heard him, and 
he conceived, if answered fairly, that 
answer would prove tliat the present pro- 
ceeding was not called for. He admitted 
that Capt. Buchanan had held this situa- 
tion, that he had performed its duties 
efficiently, and that he was removed un- 
der peculiar circumstances. But he 
would ask, wljether the court could not 
provide for him in any other way but by 
this pension— by this most objectionable 
mode? Was there no office to wliich 
his services might have been transferred? 
Had not the master-intendantat Madras, 
Capt. Grant, died? Why not place 
Capt. Buchanan in the situation which 
thus became vacant? Why, as they 
were creating other situations in India, 
was not one of them reserved for that 
gentleman ? Surely it was not too much 
to ask, when the finances of the Com- 
pany were in such a state, that the di- 
rectors should have preferred this course 
to tliat which had been adopted. If 
they had applied to the goveniment of 
India to appoint Capt. Buchanan to the 
first vacant situation that occurred, he 
would have been provided for, and the 
Company would liave been saved this 
extravagant pension. On these grounds, 
groundsS which were strictly connected 
with principle, he hoped the court in 
general would resist, as he meant to do, 
the motion that was now submitted to 
tliem. The proprietors, it ought to be 
observed, had no documents before them 
on which they could proceed regularly. 
Let the amount of the Company’s debts, 
an account of their means to meet those 
demands, and a statement of the extent 
of their pension list, be laid before the 
proprietors, and then gentlemen would 
be able to say whether they could or 
ought to add to their burdens theadditio^ 
extravagance of giving a pension of i,'8ClO 
per annum to a gentleman for two years 
labour in this service. He did not blame 
the directors for endeavouring to bring 
the new arrangement into operation as 
speedily as possible. He knew the 
anxiety wliich the executive body had 
manifested, for some years, to see the 
Bombay marine placed on a better foot- 
ing than that on which it stood for a 
long period. But he believed, in the 
arrangement which had been made, tlie 
goyernment had secured the appoint- 
ment of their own superintendent. 

ITie tViotVwwn.— “ There is no such 


arrangement. The appblntment resu 
with the Court of Directott, The Ad- 
miralty has only to approve of their 
choice.” . 

Mr. Hume continued.— Ototain Bu. 
chanaii, it was affirmed, and fie believed 
it, had performed his duties efflciently; 
and therefore he regretted to hear that 
the Court of Directors should haVe gone 
60 far out of their way to cast a stigma of 
disgrace on that gentleman, by reiftoving 
him from his situation ; and that they 
should next come forward and call on 
the Troprietors to heal the wound which 
they had inflicted, by granting this pen. 
sion to him. He contended, that they 
had no right to grant a pension on any 
such capneious principles, if principles 
they could be called, as had been advanced 
in support of the motion. It was only 
two years since Capt. Buchanan had 
been appointed to this office ; and, there- 
fore, to call on the proprietors now for a 
pension of £800 a-year, was not only 
most extraordinary, but most improper. 
He hoped his gallant friend (Capt. Max- 
field) would take the sense of the court 
on this proposition. If no one else sup- 
ported him, he (Mr. Hume) would wil- 
lingly second bis efforts ; and he hoped 
that those who heard the statement of bis 
gallant friend and his own, would pause 
before they agieed to this extravagant 
grant. 

Mr. Gahagan said, that when he en- 
tered the court he had not intended to 
speak on this subject ; but, after what he 
had beard, he deemed it necessary to 
make some observations. He had thought 
that the new arrangement had been effected 
without any cession from the Company 
to the Crown ; — that it was a matter 
agreed on for mutual convenience that 
it was considered, if the marine service 
were placed under an officer of his Ma- 
jesty’s navy, that it would be better both 
for the King’s government and for the 
Company’s government. But it appear- 
ed that this was not the exact state of 
the case. He I’.ad now learned some- 
thing more; he had learned that, during 
the whole proceeding, in its conceptioni 
progress, and execution, the leaving 
tlie Crown the approval of the appomt- 
ment was determined on. They wtr® 
told, in the same breath, that Captaw 
Buchanan was to be removed, not be- 
cause that proceeding would be any con- 
venience to the Crown or to the Com- 
pany, but because another gentleman, « 
King’s officer, had been selected; aM 
though this alteration had been contem- 
plated for a series of years, yet the re- 
moval of one individual, and the ap- 
pointment of another in his place, m 
consequence oCthat projected alteration- 
had been determined on, without 
tlie person holding the situation any bin 
that a certain arrangement was in V'° 
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and that he wouHi l>e removed In 
the course of tw'O yean. It would liaVe 
been candid to liave given such a notifi- 
cation. This, however, had not been 
done. They abruptly turned round on 
the superintendent, and said, “ We turn 
you out”— to do what to give you a 
much better thing— £800 » year, which 
is far more advantageous tliwi the emo- 
luments you now receive.’* This was a 
yery baci system ; it was increasing their 
ttenaion list moat unnecessarily and un- 
warrantably* It was turning out one 
man, without any reason— not to gratify 
Sir C. person, 

but merely because they wanted a King’s 
officer at the head of the service, the ap- 
pointment of whom was to be approved 
of by government One point struck him 
very foroiWy : he alluded to the mode of 
remunerating Capt. Buchanan, who was 
connected Wth the marine service. He 
could state a that had occurred in 
the civil service, which appeared to him 
to be analogous. One of the most effi- 
cient civil officers that India ever pos- 
sessed, had thought fit to abolish certain 
judicial offices. Did he say, Mr. A., 
Jj., or C., yoaihall be remunerated with 
u pension ?’* ; but he said, “ Yoti 

bliiill lie by until something can be done 
for you.” This was a plain principle, 
uii intelligible doctrine, which everyone 
could understand^ and of which every 
one must approve. In the present case, 
the proper course would be to look out 
lor some situation for Capt. Buclianan. 
When this point was touclied upon l)e- 
tore, an lion, gentleman said, “ No, 
no'” as if no .such situation could be 
touiul. But it apjiearcd, from a state- 
iinent which they had that day heard, 
that an officer of a very high class had 
(lied Mucc this new arrangement was in 
contemplation. This must prove to t!ie 
coiiit, that the possible case might arise, 
ivlicie a place iniglit sfcirt up fit to be 
Dc’cupiod hy one whom they would otiier- 
iMsebe called on to pension. If, having 
removed an individual from office irr or- 
Jer to carry a certain plan into effect, 
they found themselves, after using due 
iligence, unable to appoint him to ano- 
her situation, then they might come to 
t>at court, and say, “ We have, primd 
wicj done injustice to this person, and 
ask you to remunerate liim. We 
‘ave tried to get him a situation, but we 
»nnot.” Even this application might 
refused, but certainly M’ith a much 
rorse grace than the present, for here 
u'v had put out one efficient man mere- 
[ ^ put in another ; and they had not 
Hca^ourcd to procure anew situation 
J tlie individual ejected, but applied at 
•'fc for a pension. 

fheCAotrwrtn.— “ It waS'essentlally ne- 
■ when his Majesty conferred naval 
> mat the person at the head of the 


Bomiray Marine should possess naval rank 
also, which Capt. Buchanan did not, as 
not belonging to the service. In that 
point of view it W'as positively and essen- 
tially necessary, for carrying the new ar- 
rangement into effect, that a judicious 
naval officer should be selected. The 
hon. proprietor who spoke last but one, 
(Mr. Hume) has observed, that the Go- 
vernment, it seemed, would have the au- 
thority to appoint ; this, however, was not 
the fact. The officer is to be appointed 
by the Court of Directors, and is remov- 
able at the pleasure of the court The 
permission of Government is required for 
a King’s officer to accept a situation of 
this nature, and Government do nO more 
than approve of the person selected by the 
court. Tlie system could not work unless 
an officer who was of rank in his Majes- 
ty’s navy were placed at the head of the 
marine. I think, therefore, as this ne- 
cessity existed, that nothing could be 
harder or more unfair than to remove 
Capt. Buchanan from his situation, the 
duties of which he has performed with 
perfect satisfaction to his employers, with- 
out granting him a just remuneration. As 
to the inaster-attendantshij) at Madms, 
that situation was filled before this ar- 
rangement was completed ; and even if it 
bud been otherv'ise, it does not appear to 
me that it would have been an expedient 
measure to have placed Capt. Buchanan, 
a man considerably advanced in life, in a 
situation, the duties of W'hich could be far 
more efficiently performed by a young 
man, such, for instance, as the gentleman 
who has becfi appointed to the office. 
With respect to finding some other situa- 
tion for Capt. Bueiianan, it should be re- 
collected, that he stood so liigli that no 
office of equal rank could be found for 
him ; and certainly no gentleman could 
be called on to lower himself, when it 
was found necessary, on account of cir- 
cumstances with which he had nothing to 
do, to remove him from a particular post. 
Capt. Buchanan was at the head of a de- 
partment, and could not be expected tq 
take an inferior situation.” 

^.General Thornton said, he knew no» 
of the merits of this case, except 
from what he liad learned that day ; but, 
from what he had collected from both sides 
of the bar, he felt himself under the ne- 
cessity of opposing the present motion. 
He had not looked at the documents— 
and, he must observe, that, from tli.e ex- 
planation given by tlie hon. Chairman, 
he was not put in possession of the merits 
of the case. There were several points 
on Mdiich he wished for information. In 
the first place, lie did not know what the 
situation of superintendent was worth an- 
nually— and next, he should wish to be 
informed what was the age of Captain Bu- 
chanan. The hon, Chairman had not 
stated wliat the value of the appointment 
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was-riieither had he intimated vvlmt was 
CapC. Buchanan’s age. Now a know- 
ledge of these tilings was very mateiial, in 
judging of the propriety of a grant ol £600 
a-year. It certainly appeared to liini, 
from wlmt the hon. Chairman had himself 
stated, that a pension of £8C0 per annum 
was too much. The ground on which the 
application had been made for this sum 
was, that if Capt. Buchanan had remained 
in t)ie service tor a certain time he would 
have saved more tlian sufficient to pur- 
chase an annuity of the amount proposed. 
Now it WHS one thing to obtain by seivice 
Buch an annuity— but it was a vciy dittcrcnt 
thing to airive at the same object without 
service. In this point of view, it apj>eared 
to him that the grant proposed w^as a gicat 
deal too huge. The hon. Chaiinian had 
stated, that no situation tf sufficient im- 
portance could be found for Capt. Bu- 
chanan ; but surely, if not at the present 
moment, another situation fit for that gen- 
tleman might become vacant at no ilistant 
period ; and a man like Capt. Buchanan, 
who, it was admitted, was perfectly able 
to serve, might wait a little until another 
office was ready for him, and, in the mean 
time, a suitable compensation could be 
bestowed on him. That proposition ought, 
in his opinion, to form the groniidwoik 
of an amendment. If Capt. Buchanan 
was a gentleman of such an age as would 
allow him to give his sei vices to the Com- 
pany for some years longer, lie thought 
that, instead of dismissing him with a 
pension of £800 per annum, they were 
bound to find him some other employ- 
ment. They assuredly were not justified 
in thus throwing him as a burden on the 
revenue of the Company. Under all these 
circumstances, he must, with great regret, 
declare his intention of opposing the grant, 
which was, in his opinion, a most unwar- 
rantable one. On the hon. Chairman’s 
own shewing, it w’as excessive — far beyond 
what it ought to be. He hoped, there- 
fore, that it would be withdrawn, and tl;nt 
provision would be made for Capt. Bu- 
chanan, until such time as a new situation 
W'as provided for him. 

The Chairman — “ If the hon. proprietor 
had read the papers, he would have seen 
it stated, that Capt. Buchanan’s salary 
was 3,5€0 iiipees a month. With regard 
to his age, I think, from having kiiow-n 
him for many years, that he is about 54 
or 55 ; but 1 speak merely from personal 
knowledge.” 

Mr. Weeding . — The hon. proprietor 
who spoke second in the present debate, 
liad expressed his surprise at the pro- 
position now under discussion ; and had 
contended, that Capt. Buchanan ought 
to be provided for in some other way : 
now, it would be proper, in deciding this 
question, to inquire, in the first place, 
under what circumstances that gentleman 
had been removed and it would be found 
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that that proceeding was adopted for th* 
purpose of benefiting the Company. Capt. 
Buchanan had been removed for the pu^ 
pose of making way for a beneficial ebaage, 
for a decided improvement in theirmarini 
system. 'I bis being the fact, would it 
be unjust to say to that gentleman, “ 
have removed you, for our convenience 
from a high situation ; but we will not 
grant you an adequate remuneration; you 
shall take another situation— but that 
situation shall be a grade low’er then that 
which you now hold. ” Was it not more 
worthy of their character to say to this 
gentleman, ” as you have been renlo^c^l, 
in order that a new jrlan should be adopted, 
you shall have a pension, such as it is pro. 
per for us to give, and tor you to ar4;cpt?” 
Gentlemen had laid much stress on the 
plea of “ disappointment” being urged m 
support of this grunt. He knew notliing 
about the alleged disappointment- he 
could see none— hut he thonglit that tlie 
mere removal of Capt. Buchanan from tin 
important situation, was a sufficient reason 
for granting this pension of £8C0 a year. 
The executi\c body, in tlieir discretion, 
had deemed it necessary to introduce a 
change of system in the matinc ser\iee— 
ai d to cairy that change into elfcet, tliry 
(as he concei\ed veiy properly) thought 
it was advisiihle to employ a king’s officer, 
Hence arose the remoNuI of Capt. fin- 
chaiian— and that removal fairly Cfillcd 
for remunciation. For one thing he gave 
^el•y great credit to the Court ot Directors, 
in their arruiigcnnent of this matter; it 
was that, in effecting the long-projccttfH 
change, they had preserved, unimpaired, 
the power and privileges of the East India 
Company. Long before the hon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Hume) was a member of 
that court, it had been considered a most 
desirable object to procure naval rank for 
the Bombay marine. For many years 
the executive bo<ly had paid attention to 
that subject— and so intent w'ere they on 
it, that, to attain their object, had they not 
acted wisely and prudently, they miglit 
have given up to liis Majesty’s govern- 
meiit the appointment o/ the officer \ but 
they had managed so as to keep their 
pow'er in their own hands — and govern- 
ment had merely the approval of thnr 
choice. He thanked them for their care ; 
and he should cheerfully vote for the pro- 
posed pension, which he conceived to 1)« 
nothing more than an equivalent for Cnpb 
Buchanan’s removal. 

Mr. Hume moved as an amendment, 

** Thct this Court dlsagrow with the rcsoiutiot 
of the Court ot Directors for granting a pcnsio" 
of £800 a-year to Cant. Buchanan, superinton'tj'' 
of the Bombay Marine, and recommends hii® 
be appointed to the first vacant olllce In 
suitable to his talents and rank.” 

The hon. proprietor ohsei ved, tliat tli< 
only arguments opposed to his proposition 
for placing Capt. Buchanan in anotlict 
office, and thus pioviduig for him> 

firstil 
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first, bis age, 4 nd next, his rank. Now, 
be would answer both these objections. 
In the first place he must observe, that 
the lion, proprietor (Mr. Weeding) was 
very unfortunate in not having heard the 
bon. Chairman’s address, because the hon. 
Chairman had distinctly stated that Capt. 
Buchanan had been disappointed— that an 
opportunity Iiad not been afforded to him 
for accumulating as much as he would have 
done liad he not been removed— and this 
was urged as a ground for the grant. The 
hon. proprietor had dismissed altogether 
the question of disappointment, and rested 
Capt. Buchanan’s claim entirely on the 
ground of his having been removed. But 
why might he not be placed in another 
situation? It was answered that there 
was no situation sufficiently exalted for 
him, and that it would be degrading to 
place him in one that was in the least in- 
ferior to that which he had previously 
lield. Any person that recollected Mr. 
Anderson, who was superintendent of the 
Bombay Marine wlion IiC (Mr. Hume) 
was in India, would find a case in point. 
He bad been removed from the Bombay 
Marine; he afterwards acted as master 
attoiidant at Madras, and he did not feel 
Jiim.scif disgraced by it. 

The Chairman — “ IMr. Anderson was 
Dianne storekeeper.” 

Mr, Hume, — 'i'liat gentleman came to 
England, and when commissioned to pro- 
ceed to Madras, he olTcrcd no opposition 
to tlie appointment on the score of mnk. 
Now, as to the plea of age, he would say, 
that if Capt. Buchanan were old, he must 
have been old when he took the situation, 
for two years could not make any great 
difierence. He did not, however, appear 
to be much older than he (Mr. Hume) 
W'as; thcrelore he thought the plea of 
age was bad. He recollected Capt. Rees, 
wlio w’cnt out with him to India, when 
G() years old— and yet he did not think 
himself too old to act as master-attendant 
at Madras. He contended, therefore, 
that no plea whatever existed on the score 
of age. He hoped that the Court would 
support his amendment, leaving it in the 
hands of the executive body and the 
government together to find out an eligible 
situation for Capt. Buchanan. 

Capt. Maxfield . — As the hon. Chair- 
man seemed to think that the giving Capt. 
Buchanan the appointment of master- 
attendant, which became vacant at Madras, 
jn heu of the proposed pension, was ob- 
jectionable, on the ground that it would 
be degrading to that gentleman, he begged 
eave to remind the hon. Chairman that 
a former superintendent, Mr. R. Anderson 
(as had been noticed by his hon. friend), 
a tor having served in that office for several 
years, willingly took the situation of 
master-attendant. That individual, who 
Hd long held the office of superintendent, 

* " credit to himself than benefit 


to the service, was afterwards appointed 
master-attendant at Madras; therefore 
if such an appointment were degrading, hi 
was degraded by those who ought to havi 
sheltered him from degradation— and ii 
renuuned for the court to explain such in- 
consistency. He believed, however, thai 
no degradation was intended or inflicted 
The inaster-attendantship at Madras wai 
a very good birth— well paid and little tc 
do— without responsibility; and such de- 
gradation, he believed, would be readily 
submitted to by the most meritorious and 
deserving officers of their service. 

The Chairman . — “ Capt. Anderson ne- 
ver was superintendent. He was naval 
store-keeper, not superintendent.” 

Mr. BArifZ/ijg believed that Mr. Ander- 
son had been superintendent; but the 
difference between the two cases \vas 
this: Mr Anderson retired from choice ; 
he came home, and experienced poverty, 
in consequence of which he accepted the 
inferior appointment; while Capt. Bu- 
chanan was removed for a particular pur- 
pose. 

Capt. 3/o4;^c/c(continued.— He liad no 
hesitation in saying, that when Mr Ander- 
son resigned, he was universally lamented 
by every officer of the maiiiie tervice. 
He had s'crvcd long, and attached the 
olticcrs to him. After remaining some 
years in England, whether in poverty or 
not he did not know, and if he did, as a 
friend he would say nothing about it, he 
did not feel himself degraded in taking 
the situation of master-attendant ut 
Madras, the pay and emoluments of which 
situation wore as great as those of the- 
superintendent of marine, and the labour 
much less. I'he reason of the unwilling- 
ness manifested to provide for Capt. 
Buchanan in a similar way was obvious. 
The transfer of Mr. Buchanan to any 
other vacant apjiointment, instead of a 
pension, would have the effect of curtail- 
ing the patronage of the Directors by the 
loss of one appointment, and that would 
be really no less degrading than unreason, 
able. The practice of pensioning off ilieir 
servants without solicitation on the part 
of the latter was liable to numerous ob- 
jections, and he begged to state an oc- 
currence of that sort at Calcutta, which 
was done in the teeth of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and contrary to the by-laws of the 
Company. A short time ago the Supreme 
Government, unsolicited, placed the se- 
cretary of the Marine Board at Calcutta 
on a pension of 500 rupees per month, or 
£150 per annum, and appointed a civilian 
in his place as secretary. Thus provided, 
the members being all civilians, some sort 
of nautical knowledge was deemed neces- 
sary to avoid the ridiculous, and a gentle- 
man of the country merchant service, was 
then appointed as assistant secretary, by 
which happy arrangement you ore now pay 
ing three secretaries at one time. 'ITie pen- 
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sioned secretary now resided in England ; 
his pension was drawn at Calcutta, and 
remitted by his agent. Thus the act which 
prohibited the Court of Directors, from 
granting more than ^£200 per annum 
without the sanction of this General Court 
and the Board of Control, was com- 
pletely frustrated ; he had in his eye one 
of the late members of the^ Marine Board 
when such judicious arrangement was 
made, and if he had erred in his state- 
ment that gentleman could put him right. 

Col. L. Stanhope was of opinion that 
this grant could not be sanctioned except 
on one principle, and that was the princi- 
ple of coiTuption. Tlie fact, as he under- 
stood, was, that Capt. Buchanan was a 
brother-in-law of Lord Melville.— (A^o, 
not) Then he was wrong on that point. 
{A laugh!) He objected to this mea- 
sure in all its bearings. In the first place, 
he thought it exceedingly impro|)er to 
place the captain of an East-Indiaman at 
the head of the Bombay Marine. How, 
he asked, would the navy like it, if the 
situation of commander of one of his Ma- 
jesty’s fleets were to be filled up by a Bri- 
tish merchant ? The cases were exactly 
similar. Again, he objected to a man’s 
receiving a pension of ^800 a-year, after 
only two years’ service. It had not been 
stated, that, previous to Capt. Buchanan’s 
appoiritment as superintendent, he had 
signalized himself by any great exertion in 
the Company’s service; and, under all 
the circumstances, the grant to him of 
^800 a-year appeared to be quite exorbi- 
tant. He doubted whether the Court of 
Proprietors had any right to grant a pen- 
sion that would extend beyond the limits 
of the Company’s charter. The late Mr. 
Canning objected to the vote of £5,000 a- 
year to the late Marquis of Hastings on 
that express ground; and, therefore, it 
struck him that the grant now under con- 
sideration was unlawful. They might 
grant a pension until the expiration of the 
charter, but not beyond that time. The 
selecting an oflScer of the British navy 
(the most distinguished service that ever 
existed in the world) to preside over the 
Bombay Marine, might be a very good 
measure ; but lie tJiought it somewhat 
hard on the officers of that Marine, ex- 
perienced men, like Capt. Maxficid and 
others, to have a king’s officer thus put 
over their heads. The best course, in his 
opinion, would he, if the Marine were not 
efficient, to do it away, and to new-model 
the system completely. What had been 
urged by his hon. friend (Mr. Hume) was 
tlie most proper proceeding that could be 
adopted — let the executive body give 
this gentlcmun an appointment equivalent 
to that which he hud lost. But, even if 
they could not do this, still the pension 
could not he defended. The hon. gent, 
opposite (Mr. Weeding) had advanced an 


extraordinary argument— one that appear- 
ed to be somewhat illogical. He said 
that Capt. Buchanan had been removed, 
but that he was not disappointed. Now 
he contended, that Capt B. could not be 
removed from a situation worth 3,500 
rupees a month without being disappoint- 
ed. — {A laugh!) He (Col. S.) would 
set the hon. proprietor’s logic right Capt; 
Buchanan was to get a"pension ,of j 6^0 
a-year, and therefore he was not disap- 
pointed. He considered the whole pro- 
ceeding to be a job, and nothing but a job. 

The Chairman . — “ The gallant officer 
opened his speech by manifesting a wish 
to accuse the Court of Directors of get- 
ting up this job, as he calls it, because 
Capt. Buchanan was a connexion of Lord 
Melville— now the plain answer to that 
is, that Capt. Buchanan is not the brother- 
in-law of the noble lord, and I here stand 
up in my place and state, that till this morn- 
ing, I never had any solicitation whatso- 
ever on this subject ; this morning I re- 
ceived a letter relative to it — but, with that 
exception, I never heard a word or hint 
about the matter. With respect to what 
has been said as to the situation of master- 
attendant at Madras, I must observe, that 
no man evcr'^.filled a very difficult and 
arduous office with more efficiency than 
the late Capt. Grant, while he held that 
post. Sir James Brisbane has declared 
that Capt. Grant’s exertions, during the 
late w'ar with the Burmese, were most 
extraordinary, and that the success of that 
war depended in a considerable degree on 
those c.vertions— therefore the situation of 
master-attendant at Madras cannot be 
justly considered as a trifling or unimpor- 
tant one*. ^ After all that has been said, I 
continue of opinion that there never was 
a more just or honourable proposal before 
the court than the present.” 

Col. Z. Stanhope, in explanation, ob- 
served, that he did not mean to say any 
thing personal to any gentleman, and 
least of all to the hon. Chairman. As to 
solicitation, when men saw that their pe- 
culiar interests were well taken care of, 
there was no need of solicitation, by letter 
or otherwise. They would connive at 
that which tended to their benefit, and 
it required a strong mind to resist that in- 
direct sy.stera of corruption. 

The Chairman then put the question — 
” That the original words stand part of 
the question,” which the Chairman de- 
clared to be carried in the affirmative. 

Mr. Hume, how'ever, demanded a divi- 
sion ; when there appeared — * 

For the original motion 38 

Against it 

Majority in favour of the grant 26 
STAMP DUTIES IM c A rXJUTTA. 

Captain Maxjidd, before he submitted 
to 
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to the Court his motion on the above sub* community were prohibited from meeting 
ject, wished to know whether the execu- together, to frame any petition to Govern- 

tive body had ^received^ any papers con- ment to relieve them from evils either 
nected with it ? real or imaginary. Such being the fact, 

The C%air»i«n said the^ Court of Di- they could only imagine the condition of a 
rectors had received a few^papers, but so country so governed ; and unless the Di- 
short a time since, that they had not yet rectors got a faithful detail of all that tran- 
come under their consideration. They spired, they might be left to indulge their 
had a notice from the Bengal Government imi^inations also on some occasions, for 
that the question relative to the registry want of information. If all that transpired 
of tlie stamp act would be brought before in India w’ere recorded, and all that was 
the Supreme Court on the 6tIi.of July ; recorded was faithfully copied and trans- 
but they were totally ignorant whether it mltted to this country, why then, if the 
bad been registered or not. Directors read all that comes, they might 

Capt. Maxfield said, he did not wish to know all ; but, unless the whole was re- 
make any observations on the conduct of corded and faitlifully transmitted, it w'as 
those individuals who were, with respect impossible that they could be acquainted 
to this important question, keeping the with the actual state of things. Forargu- 
Dircctors completely in the dark. ment sake, let them suppose that a cor- 

The CAaimtzn.— -We have been inform- respondence took place, which some par- 
ed that the question of registry would ties in authority thought it inexpedient to 
roine on in fthe Supreme Court at Cal- forward home, what would the Directors 
cutta oji the^Gth of July,^but we have no think of the conduct of any person who- 
advices"of so late a date. removed, or suffered to be removed frOm 

Capt. Maxjiehl.’—li the complaints of the records, such documents ? It was evi- 
the inhabitants of Calcutta do not find dent that if such a practice were resorted 
their way to you, they will soon find their to, erroneous conclusions must often he 
way to Parliament. Their petition will drawn for want of sufficient information, 
shortly be presented. and as a pernicious publicity could not 

The t'hairman.—'Do you intend to finish supply the deficiency, evils of incalculable 
with a motion? magnitude might be generated. Heshould 

Capt. Maxfield . — I do, Sir. not press such point closer at present, but 

Mr. Hume—WQ gjtve notice that he at a sea.sonable opportunity he might sub- 

"’oiild. mit a motion, and adduce documents to 

Capt. Maxfield — Let the Court imagine illu.strate such supposition, and shew how 
the sitiiation of a country, 10,000 miles far he was borne out in making it. What 
distant, where ]»roceedings were going on a contrast did the prohibiting the mer- 
of which the public here were in posses- chants of Calcutta from meeting to frame 
sion, while the executive body admitted a petition to Government on the subject 
that they knew nothing about them. of the stamp regulations form, to the fa- 

The Chairman.-^l did not say that we nlities afforded such meetings, when the 

had no information— hut not that full in- object was to laud with fulsome addresses 
formation which would enable us to meet their public functionary. He had on such 
the question in the way we w ish. We occasions beheld secretaries to govern- 
do not know whether the regulation is re- ment struggling to shew their zeal at such 
gistered or not. meetings, and modestly admiring and eulo- 

Capt. Maxfield proceeded. He should giving measures, of which they w’ere pro- 
not, at present, make any observations or bably the original contrivers. To any man 
remaiks on the delay winch hud occurred, who had ever attended such meetings in 
hilt he could not refrain from observing India, if not deprived of his faculties, the 
that a much wider field for discussion had imposition and absurdity was too palpable 
been opened, by the measures pursued by to escape his notice ; and disgrace and 
the Supreme Government, than was ne- ridicule were the natural consequence, 
cessary, while the policy or expediency of They,however, looked well upon paper, and 
inviting such deliberations was at best bore value more or less, and could have been 
very questionable. The measures which only so completely depreciated by the 
had arisen from the stamp regulation were orders of government that the inhabitants 
such as to change the complexion of the should not meet for any other purpose, 
act, and gave it a tone which demanded There were many who doubted the right 
the most serious consideration, while it of the Company’s government to tax the 
brought at once to their minds the pos.si- British inhabitants in India. He had, 
ble condition of an empire, situated 10,000 how^ever, no doubt of it — nor did he mean 
distant from all controlling pow'er, to question such right; but he had great 
" here man was subject to the same ca- objection to the exercise of it, and be W’as 
prices und passions os in other countries ; quite disposed to question the policy or 
'vhcre no publicity is permitted through expediency of the measure complained of. 
fhe medium of the public prints, and The right to levy taxes in any country pre- 
"here the most respectable classes of the supposed that the revenue was insufficient 

to 
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to meet the public expenditure, or to 
make good some deficiency ; but was it 
asserted or pretended tliat a reduction in 
the revenue of India had occurred, or had 
a more profligate expenditure rendered it 
expedient? It had often been asserted 
that a large surplus of revenue remained 
in India, over and above the ordinary ex- 
penditure. It was therefore necessary 
either to admit that such statements were 
mere delusions intended to gull the pub- 
lic, or that rapacity or profusion induced 
the adoption of the stamp regulation, lie 
found that in 1824-5 the revenue derived 
from stamps in the provinces was 22,90,590 
rupees, while tlie charges on them w'cre 
no less than 6,40,294, or more than 
27 per cent, in the collection. At 
Bombay, he believed, the expense of 
management in the stamp department 
would amoimt to forty per cent, in the 
collection, and they could not but agree 
with him, that a country so judiciously 
managed, and its revenue .so economically 
collected, must be highly productive, and 
they could only differ in the choice of 
terms to express their admiration. Ttie 
mere expense created by this jirofitlesi 
tax, however oppressive, was trifling com- 
pared witli the delay and inconvenience 
induced by such vexatious imposition ; and 
he had no hesitation in believing that a 
tax infinitely greater in a pecuniary point 
of view, would have been far less ob- 
noxious. In this assembly, composed of 
gentlemen so conversant with business, 
and many of whom were so well ac- 
quainted with tlie peculiar timidity and 
caution employed in the transaction of 
important busine.ss in India, where Ku- 
ro))t'iins and natives were concerned, it 
would, he was .sure, be idle and tedious in 
him to dwell upon the evils which must 
result from the regulation in question ; in 
u word, it would ei\'ale siisjncion in )>lace 
of confidence, ciiiining ami uitifice in lieu 
of plain dealing ; it would engender con- 
stant disputes and I'lw-suits, ami givebirtn 
to feelings hostile and ungra«-ioiis, wbudi 
it was no less their interest than their 
duty to firevent. It was not necessary 
for him to explain the c.iuses \\lmh 
operated most powerfully to increase the 
population and uenltli which liud con- 
centrated within the la.st twenty years at 
the three presidencies, or to reiniml the 
court how many other cities of great 
commercial importance had sunk into 
insignificance by sm’h effects ; but if the 
inducements whieh hitherto operated w'ere 
diminished by vexatious imposts and 
multiplied restrictions, a re-aclion might 
take place, ami the rreneli, Dutch, and 
Danish settlements might derive no less 
advantage from the stain]) regulation 
imposed at Calcutta, than America had 
derived from the restrictive policy of Great 
Britain on the tnide with India. British 


capital and enterprize, which had created 
American bottoms, and given employment 
to American seamen, and indeed lar^ly 
contributed to increase the American 
navy, was no less likely to rebuild and 
repeople the French and Danish settle- 
ments, and to give birth to commercial 
establishments there, at the expense of 
Calcutta. It was a curious fact that the 
houses and land at Serampore, Chander- 
nagore, and Chinsurah had already much 
increased in value, and two-thirds of the 
commerce of Calcutta might no doubt be 
conducted at those places w’ithout in- 
convenience; and bargains being made 
and bills drawn there, would render the 
use of stamps unnecessary. He should 
now beg to read the petition addressed by 
the inhabitants of Calcutta to the Vice- 
President in Council at Fort William, 
and had no doubt that it would meet with 
that consideration from the court, which 
a body so respectable and patriotic should 
ever claim. [The lion, proprietor here 
read the petition, w'hich appeared in the 
Asiatic Journal for October last, p^e 
4.89.] Now if the British and native 
merchants of Calcutta, in addition to such 
petition, had set forth the extent of 
British manufactnre.s which had glutted 
the market in India, ruined the Indian 
inaiiiitactiirers, ami rendered the return 
for Biitisli exports, diffii'ult and pre- 
caiious, from the heavy duty on tlie gruff 
goods of India, he conceived such state- 
ment wonhl have been lully borne out by 
facts, and it would have been no less our 
interest than our duty to have liumhly 
implored Parliament to afford further en- 
counigement to the trade W’ith India, by 
a reduction of duty on Indian produce, 
to enable India to continue to receive and 
pay for British manufactures. The peti- 
tioners, however, W hi silence attempted 
to meet these diflicillties, and had merely 
entreatcil government not to augment 
them by the stamp regulation recently 
passed. Oil tlie 12th of April last the 
government, in a long and laboured reply 
of nineteen paragraplis, infoim the peti- 
tiouer.s, that they cannot hold out any 
hope that the object of their present 
petition could be complied with ; on the 
3d ot May, the sheriff of Calcutta being 
requested by the principal inhabitants to 
convene a meeting at tlie Town-hall, for 
the purpose ot taking into considenition 
the expediency ot presenting a petition to 
parliament, &c., fixed the 17tii of May 
for the meeting, hut on the 12th of May 
he |>uhlished a notice that such meeting 
w'ould not take place, government having 
piohihitcd it. I’he govenimcnt however 
lieimitted the preparation of a petition 
elsewhere, and authorized its lying at the 
Town-liall for signature; Bucli gracious 
permission had enabled tlie petitioners to 
address parliament, and he only lamented 
what- 
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whatever might be the result, that the vnth moderation, and remember that the 
opportunity was thus lost, for the Court reduction of useless establishmenta and 
of Directors to have done unasked what unnecessary expenditure would no less 
he was sure the great majority of the tend to increase tlieir available means, 
petitioners had much reluctance in so- than the odious task of imposing addi- 
lieiting. The unyielding dignity of go- tional taxes; an impost or duty once 
veniment, which determinotl never to levied in India for want of a House of 


retrace its steps, had but too often been 
productive of infinite misclncf, and only 
prevailed in governments which nearly 
resembled despotisms. In most coun- 
tries the levying any tax or impost was in 
goiieraJ preceded by some discussion in 
which the interests of the public were 
rcpiesented and explained ; the Com- 
pany’s government from its constitution 
precluded such necessity, but it also lost 
the advantage which such deliberation 
conferred ; In many cases where the 
interests of India were decjily concerned, 
the executive body liad numerous dif- 
ficulties to encounter, and the means were 
not always within their reach ; but in this 
iii'ilance, they possessed the power to pass 
the regulation, and their government avail- 
ed tiiemselves of it He could not call to 
his lecoHection one solitary act, referring 
to India which liad not gone to secure 
exclusion and jiarticular iiiteiests; when 
h'gislatmg for India, the balance had 
always inclined to one side. India and 
her interests had been aluays secondary, 
wliile the peculiar situation of that ex- 
tensive em, ire was such as to dejirive her 
of that paternal and eoiistaiit aid tioin 
‘'Uperior authority, so essential to the 
ju'ospei ity of any state. The very circum- 
stance of India being eoiisidered the 
le,isehold iiossessioii of a chartered Coin- 
paiiy, opeidled no less to exjiose her to 
injiinous enactments than to deprive her 
of that ample protection, and recijirocal 
advantage, uliich paramount authority 
can only confer; their condition was often 
siieh, that it may be neither expedient or 
•sate as a chartered Comjiaiiy, to contend 
tor iinrnuuities which might be justly 
claimed by so valuable a portion ot terri- 
toiial possessions, since the preservation 
and secuiity of exclusive previlcgcs fet- 
teied their endeavours, and deprived 
them of the most powertul and conclusive 
arguments : such fact was so evident, 
that he did not deem it necessary to enter 
into a detail of the injuries inflicted on 
India in consequence, while policy, and 
a sincere desire to promote the inteiesls 
(T India and its numerous and valuable 
population, induced him, at the present 
moment at least, to refrain from saying 
one word more on a subject which iniglit 
lead them far beyond the object of imme- 
diate discussion : If however they were 
denied the power to promote the interests 
<jf India to the extent of their wishes, they 
Were at least vested with ample means to 
'mpose additional burthens. Let them, 
use such discretionary authority 
Amiic Jjurn, Vol, 25. No. 145. 


Commons, was soon forgotten 'and re- 
mained a permanent and lasting burthen 
and no repeal was ever thought of al- 
though the reason for levying the tax had 
long time ceased to o])emte ; for instance 
when the Bengal government were in- 
duced by some sagacious and probably 
well-meaning individual to erect a light- 
house at Kedgeree, a duty was levied on 
the shipping entering the Iloogley to 
meet such charge. Time, however, and 
but little time indeed, was required to 
shew the utter u.selessiiess of such lieacon 
of folly ; yet, although its inutility was 
now generally admitted, its refulgent 
splendour continued to illumine the frogs 
at Kedgeree, and the shipping entering 
the Hoogley continued to pay for such 
purpose. The mere expence of erecting 
such edifice and its ample eistablishment, 
was not all, he believed the Court of 
Directors sent out a gentleman from this 
country, .scientific no doubt, who resided 
a few months at each ot the presideticy.s, 
(o adjust the reflectors, and teach them 
how to trim the lights. 'J'hat gentleman 
find he believed a trifling salary of about 
.TOGO per annum ; and such management 
afforded some data to judge of the value 
of such liglits, as well as to throw some 
light on the e.xpeiiee; the same observa- 
tion equally applied lo the creation of 
many appointments in India, which long 
survived the duty such ajipointments 
\\ere intended to jierform, when the 
Marquis Wellesley, more than twenty 
years ago made a new road to Bari’ack- 
pore, it wiws found that many of the 
convicts and coolies employed in such 
xvork affected illness, to avoid the labour; 
a surgeon was therefore appointed to ex- 
amine them, and to juonoimcc them fit or 
unfit ; and he thought they would, on in- 
quiry, find such appointment still continu- 
ed although the road had been finished up- 
wards of twenty years. As the supreme 
government m their laboured reply to 
the petition ot tlic inhabitants of Calcutta, 
literally pleaded poveity as a reason for 
the stump tax, he sliould, without offer- 
ing any apology, advert to a few unne- 
ees.sary and overpaid appointments, the 
abolition of winch might afford an avail- 
able saving unless the love of patronage 
outweiglied the love of economy. At 
Calcutta, until witliin the last few years 
their government did very well without 
any surveyor of shipping; such duty 
being always performed by the master- 
builder and one of the master attendant’s 
a.s«iistants ; and considering that the 
S company 
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^i6'r1iipany had no marine there, excepting 
a small pilot establishment, consisting of 
twelve vessels of 180 tons each, they 
could not wonder that no surveyor was 
requited ; but, by the wisdom and dis- 
cernment of their late marine board, they 
were now blessed with two, causing an 
expense of about 20,000 ruj ees per an- 
num while the former practice cost no- 
thing. They had also two commanders 
of floating- light vessels at 400 rupees per 
month each ; while a pilot was kept 
constantly on board eacli light-vessel to 
conduct her to a place of safety should 
she part from her moorings, the com- 
mander being of course (juitc unacquaint- 
ed with the navigation, his services 
might therefore be well dispensed with, 
and his salary retrenched ; or, if a mas- 
ter of a light vessel be indispensable, he 
should imagine, if patronage had no 
share in allotting the pay, that a very 
different stipend would have been deemed 
sufficient, when he reflected that the pay 
of a captain of the marines who had 
served the Company upwards of twenty- 
two or twcnty-foui' years was but 3()0 
rupees per month. Again they had an 
experimental fisherman at Calcutta at 
500 rupees per month, or rather had 
when he quitted India, and he took it 
for granted, that an a])])ointrnent so es- 
sential to the Company’s interest, was 
not yet abolished. He also recollected 
an experiment by which their treasury 
was relieved of upwards of 100,000 ru- 
pees, in permitting one of the aid-de- 
camps to the governor general to tiy his 
skill in building river craft, which turned 
out no less ludicrous than expensive; 
but, as if such waste of means were not 
sufficient, a committee was appointed to 
investigate and report on the merits of 
such inilitary-naval-architect, and the se- 
cretary to such committee received a 
salary of 500 rupees per mouth, and of 
course the labours of the eommittoe were 
not hastily terminated. They had also the 
master of a steam boat at 1,0(M1 rupees per 
month. If he were to enumerate one 
tenth part of the unnecessary and over- 
paid appointments which operated to 
drain their treasury and render additional 
taxes and imposts expedient, he should 
encroach too largely on the time of the 
Court ; and to avoid a field so extensive 
he had merely confined his remarks to 
the river Hoogley. Hut, as the igno- 
rance of this marine board, to which 
they owed so much, was publicly pleaded 
in .this court, by one of its late members, 
and could not be denied, he thought its 
abolition, as an available saving, no less 
expedient than beneficial. Now, sir, as 
the expenses of the office establishment 
of the board was about 2,500 rupees per 
mohth and the salaries of the two senior 
members, from 3,000 to 5,000 per month. 
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a very considerable saving might be effect- 
ed with benefit rather than injury to their 
maritime affairs. The office of judge 
advocate in the marine department at 
Calcutta, although they had no marine 
there, except a few pilot-vessels, also 
owed its existence to the same judicious 
authority. Until the year 1819 a judge 
advocate to attend the trial of pilots, 
was not thotiglit of, but a person was ap- 
pointed, either from the marine seerc. 
tary’s office, or the master attendant’s, 
who took minutes of the proceedings, 
and received sixteen rupees per diem, 
while such court sat, which, being sel- 
dom, and the [iroceedings in general 
sliort, the expense was very trifling. 
With this cvi(lence on record, a judge 
advocate was appointed with a salary of 
200 rupees per mouth, this proceeding 
required no comment. In saying thus 
iriich on the application of the revenue, 
he hoped It would not be considered 
quite irrele\ant, when the inerease of 
the piihlic means was urged as a measure 
of necessity ; and it the stamp regulation 
must be enforced he would again suggest, 
that the stamps be prepared in this coun- 
try and sent out, ami that the uselosfi 
ami expensive signing of stamps, in 
India, be dispensed with. He slioiild 
al.so imagine, tliat the stamps required at 
Calcutta might he sold at the shops as 
they were in Kngland, and that tlie new- 
ly-ereated appointment of collector of 
stamps, at Calculta, might be abolished ; 
as the offices in existence would answer 
the purpose, ami save piohahly .i‘4<)00 a 
year. Hut, before he concluded lie 
might he permitted to observe, that ns 
the introduction of stamps at Calnittn 
appeared to have been in some measure 
copied from the general use of stamps in 
(Jrcat Hritain, it would be well to ro- 
momher that a recent act of the legisla- 
ture had abolished the use of stamps in 
ceitaiii legal proceedings in England. 
Would the court then be behind hand in 
shewing the same tenderness and consi- 
deration for the British and Asiatic popu- 
lation subject to their sway; or were 
they prepared to prove that the use of 
stamps in legal proceedings in India, did 
not merely retard the course of justice, 
but ill some eases, amount to a virtual 
denial of it. This was no party ques- 
tion, but one no less affecting the inter- 
ests ot India than their own credit and 
reputation. The British government 
had set them a bright example, let them, 
then, deign to follow it, and deserve 
that credit to whicli they would have the 
fairest claim. The abolition of the use 
of stamped paper, in legal proceed- 
ings in India, would confer incalculable 
benefit; and if, in addition to such a 
blessing, they authorized the public pa‘ 
pers, at Calcutta, to report the proceed- 
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ings ftnd eentences passed in the zilluh 
courts tliey would do more to improve 
tlie iudjfial administration of India than 
had been effected for the last twenty 
years. He now begged to observe, that 
there were some points which he had pur- 
posely and studiously avoided, from a 
hincere desire to avert evils, the extent 
of which might be easier imagined than 
defined or limited; and however little 
credit miglit be given to him by many 
f ,r sueh tenderness, the conscious rec- 
titude of his intentions justified him in 
hi> own mind, private interests he had 
not either to sacrifice or to preserve; 
hut that course which to the best of his 
belief would achieve the greatest good, 
was the most worthy to pursue ; and he 
would rather be obnoxious to the charge 
ot doing loo little, than feel the reproach 
of having done too much. He therefore 
begged to submit the following motion : — 
“ That this Court, with a reference to a rwent 
Ril of the Icffiblature, atxdisiiiiig the use of 
stamps in certain legal proceedings, recommends 
the Court of Dircitors to take into consideration 
the eflects produced by the use of stamped paper, 
in legal proceedings throtighout India, and to 
adopt stith me.iHures as may appear to them best 
calculated to promote the attainment of justice 
and to secure the public interest. 

j\lr, Hume said, th,it, in seconding the 
present motion, he wished it to be under* 
stood, that he gave it his supjiort on 
grounds very different from those ad- 
\,iiiced by his gallant friend, lie thought 
It was a matter of great importance both 
in this country and in India, to get rid of 
stamp taxes, (esj)ceially those connected 
wiih legal proceedings) which bore so 
heavily on the people in various ways. 
He formerly made a motion on this siih- 
jeet elsewhere, and he then shewed 
clearly, that the stamp duties, as they 
arteeted law proceedings, operated as a 
denial of justice in many cases. lie had 
made it manifest, that, under the old law, 
the e\])eiice incurred was from fifty to 
seventy per cent., on the amount a suitor 
sought to recov er ; after having expended 
so laige a sum, he was obliged to dis- 
Iniiso nlmost an equal amount, to fee 
counsel, i^e. betore he could come into 
coiiit; and jiorliaps, after all, such was 
“ the law’s delay,” he might be in bis 
grave before tlie court decided on his 
claims. It was on this broad principle, 
tliat the stamp duties were injurious to 
the people, that he wished to see them 
removed. But he must contend, that 
the petitioners to whom his gallant friend 
had directed their attention, had no right 
to expect that Calcutta should be spe- 
cially exempted from a burden which pre- 
vailed all over India. Had those indivi- 
duals ever opened their mouths in favour 
the rights of the natives of India ? No, 
those rights were never thought of by 
t''em. It appeared to him that their 
interest alone occupied their atten- 


tion, to the exclusion of more exalted 
objects. Principle was not considered 
by them. They were dormant when acts 
of oppression were committed — but, touch 
their pockets, and they immediately 
started into life. Objects of great politi- 
cal magnitude they passed by unnoticed— 
but they considered their own petty, 
paltry, interest, as ground sufficient to 
rouse and disturb the whole community. 
No tax could possibly be more odious 
than that which was imposed on law 
proceedings. The late Chancellor of tho 
Exchequer now Lord Goderich, felt this. 
He, contrary to the opinions held by less 
enlightened minds, greatly to bis credit, 
removed the duties payable for stamps, 
on certain law ])roceedings, to the amount 
of X‘i0l),000, on the wise principle, that 
such relief would he beneficial to the 
country. He wished that the inhabitants 
of Calcutta had taken that strong, that 
immoveable ground, instead of the nar- 
row and selfish one which they had 
adoiited. It would have been well if 
they bad looked at the manner in which 
the native population of India was weighed 
down and burdened. Had they done 
so, bad they described the evils which 
pressed upon that population, the sym- 
j)athy of this country could not fail to 
follow sueh a representation, and that 
sympathy would, in turn, be extended to 
themselves. But when individuals were 
banished without trial— when the liberty 
of the press was overturned— when the 
native population W'as ojipressed — did 
they come forward and state those sound 
constitutional jirineiples — which, now 
that they were tliem selves affected, they 
urged in their petitions to this country. 
No— they said nothing. They were 
content to make a sacrifice of principle, 
but not of interest. The ease of Mr. 
Buckingham — the case of Mr. Arnott— 
and of every man who W'as summarily 
baniHied, who was removed without 
trial, was unheeded by them. Instead of 
having remained passive under sueh cir- 
cumstances, they ought to have followed 
the glorious example of Hampden — they 
ought to have exclaimed “ here is a 
great public principle violated. — We will 
fight for that principle — we will defy 
every danger — If there be peril let it 
fall upon ns.” The call of Hampden 
was answ'ered and so would their’s have 
been, had they acted firmly. He con- 
fessed that he was glad to see their neck’s 
bowed down under those whom, on 
former occasions, they lauded and eulo- 
gised. They had suffered one, two, or 
three individuals to be sacrificed, without 
interfering — and now they came forward, 
impelled by feelings of interest— quite 
regardless of principle, — and appealed to 
the legislature and the nation td relieve 
them. He contended that they had no 
right 
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right to claim this exclusive relief. If 
stamps were to be levied, they ought to 
be levied genenilly, without favour or 
affection. They had heretofore saciificed 
principle, when the dearest interests of 
individuals were deeply concerned— and, 
therefore, he couhl not impart to them 
that sympathy, which they now sought 
to obtain. He premised these observa- 
tions, because he wished to impress on 
the court, that it was not pounds, slnl- 
lings, and pence, but principle, that raised 
a country in the estimation of tite woild ; 
and he hoped, that, wherever an English- 
man procGe<led, he would still cherish that 
principle which taught him to resist op- 
pression — .and that he would still continue 
to be, what he always should be, an 
ardent lover of liberty. lie feared, 
however that many wdio went out to 
India, lost sight of those English feel- 
ings, aM did not act tor the benefit of 
the mass over whom the company ruled. 
He apprehended that they were more 
anxious, in many instances, to pamper 
the paltry feelings of those vvlio cnjo)cd 
the sweets of office, and were more re- 
gardful of their own pailieular interests, 
than of the happiness and pios[)crity of 
the community in general. In lliis case, 
the petitioners objected to the payment of 
duties, whicli others throughout India, 
were in the habit of itaying. They felt 
the grievance as it ajiplied to themselves 
hut they never raised their voice against 
it, as an evil to which millions in the 
province were obliged to «ul)mit. 'I'here- 
forc, so far as the question of pimciple 
went, their complaint would he scouted 
in pailiament. The mode, however, in 
which the desired end might be obtained — 
not the relief of one party, r4)ut the relief 
of all — he would come to hereafter. He 
did think, that it was base for those 
petitioners, on many important occasions, 
to have run away from, and uhundoned, 
those principles which they had been 
taught in this country -and which, in 
early life, they had miitured and che- 
rished. lie said this, because he thought 
that government ought always to act 
on principle, and on principle only. It 
was by adopting a different course — 
it was by following the dictates of ca- 
price — that dangers were likely to be 
engendered in distant colonics. Tlie 
letter of the 12th of April did not de- 
fend the imposition of stump duties — but 
declared that the necessities of the govern- 
ment required additional revenue. If 
such necessities existed, then he would 
say, that it was a lamentable thing for 
India, after so many years of prosperity — 
after possessing treasuries so abounding 
ill riches, — to be reduced, by mal -govern- 
ment, to a state so deplorable-— to a 
situation so destitute, that her rulers 
yf%f% compelled to oppress the people by 
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the imposition of taxes which they were 
unable to bear. Would not any indivi- 
duals, so circumstanced as the govern- 
ment of India were at present, have put 
this qHe>tion to themselves, before they 
proceeded to levy an additional tax— 
would they not have asked, “ Is not the 
commerce of Calcutta at a very low 
ebb? Is it not almost impossible to 
procure remittances for goods sent out? 
— and, as that is the case, shall we 
impose a new tax? Shall we, at such 
a time, act on a power, which was 
never exercised before — which was never 
called into action in more prosperous 
times?” ought they not to have said 
“ we will not place an additional load on 
that which is sinking already ? we must 
look elsewhere for resources ; and, if the 
revenue is not sufficient to bear the ex- 
penditure of the government, we roust 
meet the deficit by the abolition of unne- 
cessary offices.” This is just ,' and justice 
and wisdom always go hand in h^d. 
His gallant friend hiul mentioned aiew 
eases in which large savings might be ef- 
fected ; tliey were comparatively but a 
lew; lor he could not look into the long, 
the almost endless list of places created 
by tlieir government, without putting his 
finger on many situations, which, if 
knocked off, would effectually save them 
from the necessity of applying to taxation 
to recruit their finances. Were not the 
people of India sufficiently himlcned al- 
ready, when they paui ifc22,000,000 an- 
mially? no less than 9-lOths of the 
produce of the land were paid to the 
government. Tliis kept the great mass 
of the people m a state of degnuling 
poverty, and jircventcd them from be- 
coming a prosperous and happy coin- 
munity. It v^'as most impolitic to levy 
taxes, the efiect of whieli was injurious 
to commerce. These were undoubtedly 
the most mischievous species of taxes, 
and ought always to he avoided. He 
therefore contended, that it was highly 
unwise and inexpedient tor their govern- 
ment to have proposed any such measure 
as this ; it would have been better to have 
done HW'uy with tJic existing system of 
stamp duties altogether, and to have fra- 
med a new law, applicable equally to all 
classes ; for he knew no reason whatever 
why Madras or Calcutta should be ex- 
empted from any burden which His 
Majesty’s subjects in other parts of India 
were compelled to bear. It was really 
lamentable to think, that you, sitting in 
that chair, and His Majesty’s Board of 
Control, which was so well paid for 
watching over the interests of India, 
should have agreed to an act so utterly 
absurd as this; which, be it noticed, 
got up in a manner contrary to the spirit 
of the last act of parliament. The ^ 
said, that, where an alteration of duties 
was 
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was intended, the fact should be an- 
nounced in a public despatch to be sent 
out for that purpose ; this was directed 
to be done, that the merchants who were 
interested should know wlien they were 
gointt to be taxed, in drder that they 
might shape their transactions accord- 
ingly : this however hud not been done 
in the present case, nie intention of 
the legislature, in making this provi- 
sion, was, that such publicity should 
be given to the proceedings of the go- 
vernment, as would prevent the merchant 
in India from being secretly and suddenly 
taxed. The reason which gave rise to 
the enactment was this : it had been cus- 
tomary to vary the duties payable on 
imports and exports, on the whim of 
tlie moment. This was necessarily a 
great evil ; and it was one of the errors 
which, before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, it was strenuously insisted 
ought to be removed, in order to insure 
prp.sperity to the commerce of India ; if 
they would look at the evidence given 
before that committee, they wmiild see 
detailed the mischief which attended the 
sending out suddenly and secretly des- 
patches connected with duties. These 
sudden despatches freciuently placed the 
merchant in a most unexpected situation : 
in one case he would, perhaps, find a 
lieavy additional duty imposed on an ar- 
ticle in wdiich he had s[)oeulate(l, without 
doMining or such an alteration ; in another 
instance, lie would find probably that a 
tiansit duty of so much per cent, had 
been suddenly jilaecd on certain goods, to 
his great detiiment, as be had pui chased 
ilioin when no such duty existed. Now 
it was to remedy this — to let the mer- 
chant Know precisely what impost he 
ivmild be suhjeeted to — that such jnibli- 
city was called for, and was ordered. 
Therefore, he must say, in the spirit of 
honesty and good faith, that, in this late 
]iroccedirig, tlie Court of Directors liud 
acted contniry to what the legislature in- 
tended when they adopted the recom- 
mendation of the committee. They had 
sanctioned the introduction of new taxes, 
with which the people ought to have 
been previously acquainted, suddenly and 
Without notice. Of all the bills that ever 
were sent forth, this, tliough concocted 
by the joint wisdom of tlie Court of Di- 
rectors and the Board of Control, was 
the most absurd. Such a bill, lie conten- 
ded, was not only unnecessary but mis- 
chievous. Much to the honour of the 
native merchants, they were most correct, 
most confiding, most punctual in their 
money transactions ; their word was in- 
deed their bond, they w'ould advance 
money, even to the amount of 100,000 
rupees on a mere acknowledgment, 
without any legal formalities : this mea- 
sure would, however, introduce suspicion 


where confidence had before prevailed; 
it tended to uproot that liigh and honour- 
able feeling which had so long existed, 
and to degrade the mercantile spirit in 
India to the level which it had found 
elsewhere. Was it not perfectly well 
know'ti, that there w ere numbers of mer- 
chants in India, whose honour being ap- 
pealed to w'ould, at once, acknowdedge a 
debt, tliough perhaps not legally liable ; 
but let this new system be carried into 
effect, and the native would soon learn to 
apply to a solicitor, who, of course, in 
every case where it was possible, would 
advise him to stand on the formalities of 
the law% He could confidently state the 
effect which this regulation would pro- 
duce, for he had received a letter from a 
native residing in Calcutta, who, with 
tears in his eyes, most feelingly described 
the ill consequences tliat wo^dd flow 
from it, were it persisted in. He (Mr, 
Hume) deprecated the mode that had 
been pursued throughout the whole of 
this proceeding; lie deprecated the si- 
lence and secrecy which had been obser- 
ved on the occasion. Those who were 
most decfily interested in tlie measure 
lieaid not a whisper, heard not a breath 
about the plan, until it descended upon 
them in all its deformity. He therefore 
complained of those who had in their 
hands the government of India, for their 
conduct in this affair, let them consider 
what questions were likely to be put to 
them 111 the course of a few years, when 
they called for the renewal of thefr char- 
ter; would they not he asked, “what 
have you done to ameliorate the condi- 
tion ot the people of India — what have 
you done to forward their prosperity?” 
And wiiat ^ould be the answer ? why, 
we have maintained a beautiful despotism 
there, instead of introducing the free 
constitution of this country.” It was 
recorded many years ago, in 1786, when 
an interference witli the riglits of the 
people of India was attempted, that 
some public spirited men, the secretaries 
of that day, resisted the innovation. 
Alas! how fallen, compared with these 
men, are the present secretaries, who, 
instead of upholding, used t' eir utmost 
diligence to put down the rights and li- 
berties of the people of India. They 
wore the abettors ami supporters of every 
tliirrg despotic and arbitrary. The gen- 
tlemen to whom he had alluded, declared, 
in 1786, “That His Majesty’s subjects 
in India, were entitled to the support and 
protection of the laws, in common with 
all others who paid him allegiance.” 
But they would be tohl, that the people 
of India hud all the advantages of British 
subjects, except in some few cases, ex- 
cept with reference to some certain points 
from the conce.ssion of which danger 
might result. The king, it would be ob- 
served, 
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served, appeared by his representatives at 
Calcutta, and at each of the other presi- 
dencies, to take care|that justice should be 
done. And what was the justice done in 
this particular instance ? why a tax secret- 
ly introduced into Calcutta was about to 
be levied, and those who were likely to 
suffer it, wished to avert the evil. They 
had a sheriff there : by the form of the 
law, the sheriffs here were appointed by 
the king. The old fashion, according to 
which the sheriff was nominated by the 
freeholders, was, he thought, better, and 
more in accordance with the constitution. 
In India, tlie sheriff was appointed by 
the Company’s Government: he was 
the person to whom a representation was 
to be made, when it was found necc-ssary 
to convene a public meeting. The time 
was not far distant, when those who 
weildcd the government of India would 
bo asked, “ Did you give the iieople of 
India those just laws to which they arc 
entitled?” and the answer must be — 
“No, whenever a public meeting was cal- 
led to prai'^c us, we sent to it some of our 
own peoiilc, some persons connected 
with the Govcinment, and it w.as highly 
gratifying, to them and to us, to seize on 
such an opportunity to have a vote of 
thanks recorded, praising, in high terms, 
the conduct of all the paities, both those 
who influenced the meeting, and tJiose 
who sent them theie.” “ But,” it would 
be demanded, ^‘what did you do when 
anything unpropitious lor the country 
liappened— when the jicople felt oppres- 
sed, and w'ished to vent their complaints, 
what did yon do then ? the answer w'ould 
be, he suppOvsed, “wc could only tell 
them that tlie sheriff was the only person 
through whom a public meeting could be 
assembled ; but, if we did not like the 
subject that was to be discussed, w e for- 
bade him from convenmg a meeting.” 
This was exactly the sort of justice that 
was administered in, the present case. 
They would find, that in 182G, a letter 
was sent out from the Court of Directors 
to the govcinment of India, containing 
the most arbitrary orders that weie ever 
heard of in a country claiming any portion 
of freedom. They would find, that those 
who ought to respect British rights, who 
ought to rejoice that there w'ere Britons 
in India — who ouglit to be proud when 
they saw those Britons imbued with the 
love of justice and of liberty, did direct, 
that, on the receipt of their despatch, 
“ Under their high displeasure,” no pub- 
lic meeting, of any persons W'hatsoevcr, 
should be allowed, without the pei mis- 
sion of Government, expressed by the 
sheriff. And wdiat would be the effect 
of that “high displeasure?” Why, trans- 
portation — degradation from rank and 
wealth— the extinction of hope— in short, 
utter ruin. Such a document as this 
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would be a pretty answer to any question 
which might hereafter be put as U) their 
inode of governing a great empire. It 
w’ould shew that tlie governing power 
had taken great care of themselves ; but 
whether they had done so with respect 
to the population, was quite another 
matter. To allow such a paper to remain 
on the records of the East- India Com- 
pany, w'as a disgrace. Well might those 
gentlemen who sanctioned such a docu- 
ment, agree with the individual who had 
called county meetings, mere farces ; for 
surely the meetings at Calcutta must be 
perfect farces, since they could only be 
held, when the object was agreeable to 
people in jiovver. He held it to be better, 
that the language of despotism should bp 
without alloy, rather than mixed up with 
some shallow appearance of liberality. 
It it were necessary that the government 
should have money, wdiy not put an end 
to the civil cstiihlishment at once? If this 
wcrcajiure military derpotism, as sqpie 
gentlemen asserted, why should they not 
boldly abohsli those useless civil forms, 
w'hich, under such a Go\crnmcnt> might 
he dispensed with, as they increased the 
expenditure, and were not attended with 
any benefit? In answer to the petition 
of the merchants ot Calcutta, the govern- 
inent says, “ the petitioners may rest as- 
sured, that this government, far from de- 
siring to cheek or discourage the free 
expression of the sentiments of the public, 
ill tlie form adopted on the present occa- 
sion, is always ready to receive the repre- 
sentations of the community, regarding 
any public measure atlccting tlieir interests 
which may have been adopted, or may be 
ill agitation, in order that their objections 
may be fully and candidly considered." 
And yet this petition had been only for- 
ty-eight hours before them, w'hen the 
government peremptorily declares, that 
the regulation sluill not be suspended. 
The next step taken by the merchants 
w'as, to apply to the sheriff (a person ap- 
pointcil by government) for the purpose 
of convening a meeting : they said “we 
wish a meeting to be called, where wc 
may devise some measure for the benefit 
of tile country,” Now the interests of 
the merchants were also the interests of 
India and of the Company; and if, by 
misrule, their exertions were crippled, 
and their energies paralyzed, the revenues 
of the Company would infallibly be des- 
troyed. What a pretty way w^ould they 
then be in when called to their account, 
when required to state the manner in 
which they had governed India. Well, 
the inhabitants expressed great anxiety 
to have a jiublic meeting ; and here be 
w’onld take leave to observe, that if be 
were a tyrant, be w’ould let all the ill 
blood that might be fermenting against 
him, spirt fortli and shew itself at meet* 
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inff9 of this description ; and, should it 
seem to him, that the spirit evinced at 
them was likely to menace him with mis- 
chief, he must be a very weak and igno- 
rant man indeed, if, wishing to rule the 
country, he did not profit by what took 
place on those occasions. Notice was 
given for holding a meeting on the 17th 
of May ; the merchants said, “ we will 
endeavour, if not to remove the whole, 
at least to get rid of the most onerous 
and objectionable parts of this bill but 
on the 12th of May, the sheriff, by the 
direction of the Government, notified to 
the parties, that they should not meet. 
They were denied the right to assemble ; 
and he hoped what he had heard was not 
true, namely, that a detachment of His 
Majesty’s troops were ordered to be in 
readiness, to prevent any attempt of the 
inliabitants to meet together. lie had 
received a letter from a gentleman in Cal- 
cutta, stating the fact, and he believed it. 
The bare idea of an intention to use an 
armed force on such an occasion, was 
enwgh to raise the indignation of all who 
heard him. But the day of reckoning 
was coining, when those who tolerated 
such ])roceedings, would be asked, “liave 
you left a single privilege, a single right, 
a single portion of freedom, untouched in 
India?” and the answer could only be — 
“ Not one ; whether it be the liberty of 
the subject, the freedom of the jness, or 
the independence of thejudgC', each has 
been assailed in its turn.” India presen- 
ted but one great scene of misrule ; and 
should they, the proprietors, sit tame 
and quiet while such proceedings were 
going mi ? It appeared evident to 
him, uhen a system of secrecy was 
studiously maintained, when puldic dis- 
cussion was dreaded, when newspapers 
were put down, that the government 
which proceeded thus must be weak as 
well as wicked. One of the Calcutta 
papers, the Chronicle, in speaking of the 
manner in which an honourable and worthy 
servant of the public, a learned judge 
(Mr. Courtenay Smith) had been treated 
by the govcriiinent, shewed very clearly, 
by the language used, that a soit of reign 
ot terror existed in India. Men were 
absolutely afraid to express their senti- 
ments — they trembled at the overhanging 
vengeance of the government. The learned 
judge, to whom he had alluded, was 
placed in a most unpleasant situation — 
if, indeed, he were not suspended — be- 
cause he, in the course of a case that came 
before him, expressed his opinion honestly 
from the bench, as a man of honour was 
bound to do. The integrity of the judges 
was the only barrier that remained to pre- 
vent an utter despotism — and that, it ap- 
peared, was now attacked. The Chronicle, 
m noticing Mr. Smith’# case, said — “ It 
not safe for us to express our sentiments 


on this subject and, when they knew 
that this very paper was suppressed a few 
months aftervVards, and the property com- 
pletely destroyed, he would say, that the 
worst despotism (and they would be called 
on hereafter to answer for all those acts 
of tyranny) could not'producc w'orse con- 
sequences than tlie present system of mis- 
governmenc in India had done. If the 
judges here, Lord Tenterden or Mr. 
Justice Best, in the course of their judi- 
cial duties, happened, as he believed they 
had sometimes done, to state something 
that was not pleasant to the government, 
what would the public say, if they were 
threatened with punishment, because they 
had dared to do their duty. When they 
looked to the total want and dereliction 
of every thing that was valuable to 
Englishmen, born under a free constitu- 
tion, which was observable in India, 
ought they not earnestly to wish that that 
country should be placed in the same 
situation as the colonies of Great Britain 
were ?” The company had muclTto answer 
for, in allowing a state of things so de- 
plorable, to continue for such a length of 
time. Ix't gentlemen turn their eyes to 
the West-^India Islands, and the other 
colonics, and let them contrast the system 
pursued there with that whicli was adopt- 
ed in India. With the exception of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and one or two 
other /ayoi/m/ places, where tyranny and 
corruption prevailed, and ruin covered 
the land, the colonies were well-governed. 
Let them direct their attention to Jamaica, 
and the other West India Islands, and 
they would find the press free, the liberties 
of the subject respected, and the judges 
left to act as their consciences dictatetl to 
them. What a contrast did this present 
to what wat» to be seen in India, where 
100,000,000 of men, who ought to be 
free, were curtailed of their natural rights 
and privileges— where despotism trium- 
phed, unchecked by the hamT that ought 
to correct it— where the press was fetter- 
ed— and the independence of the judges 
was menaced. Those who had the 
authority ought always to keep a strict 
check over individuals entrusted with 
power. On this point, Mr. Wilberforce, 
speaking of one who bad held a situation 
abroad, said emphatically—** T knew 
that man, I respected him, I valued him ; 
but I have come to this conclusion, that 
no human being, however good, should 
be allowed to exercise irresponsible 
power.” The first wrong step having 
been taken, the evil principle entered 
deeper and deeper into the constitution of 
those who were entrusted with irrespon- 
sible power, till at length a state of things 
was produced similar to that which had 
occurred, and now prevailed in India. He 
agreed with the present motion, but not 
on the same view of the case as that 
which 
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which hi-? gallant friend had taken. They 
all knew, that the great body of the 
population of India did not look with the 
most favourable eye on those who go- 
verned them. Instead, therefore, of in- 
creasing their dislike, we ought to pro- 
mote commerce, and to give every encou- 
ragement to the growth of free and liberal 
institutions, as had been done in England. 
It was not her power alone that enabled 
England to take so liigh a stand in Asia 
and in Europe ; no, it was her liberal in- 
stitutions that mainly enabled her to do so. 
Institutions, calculated to improve the 
population, and to increase tlieir prospe- 
rity, ought to be chciished in India. He 
thought, with regard to that country, that 
they had proceeded on a narrow and 
limited scale, which ought to be extended 
to the utmost. What could the ('oinpany 
do, when, on giving up their stewardship, 
they were assailed with these various 
accusations, and fifty others of the same 
kind? He would again say, *• Uather re- 
duce your expenditure, than add to the 
burdens of already-opiiressed India, whose 
taxation is admitted, by all who are ac- 
quainted with that country, to be the cause 
of its continuing in a state of {loverty and 
degradation,” It they had any regard tor 
the prosperity ot India, it tliey had any. 
regard for themselves as a puldie body — 
if they had any regard even for their own 
interest —they would retrace their steps, 
unless they meant to governtheir eastern 
empire by force of arms alone, and not 
by the influence of paternal care and pa- 
ternal protection. lie hoped the rumour 
he had heard would prove true, namely, 
that the judges at Caleuttji had refused to 
sanction a regulation which was bu ob- 
noxious to the feelings of the people of 
India. 

Mr. S. Dixon said, tlie motion before 
the Court was one of great importance; 
and he liopcd tliatlion. Proprietors would 
feel disposed to avail themselves of the 
information they had (hat day received ; 
for any immediate decision by that Couit, 
however, their present infoimation was 
not suflieicnt, since, if he had understood 
the hon. Chairman correctly, the latest 
account whicli the Directors had received 
from the Government of India was dated 
late in June, at which time no final deci- 
sion hatl been come to, as the Supreme 
Court was not to consider of the registra- 
tion of the act until the 6th of July. The 
Court of Proprietors could not now de- 
cide, but must wait for further information 
from India befuie they gave any u])imon : 
he therefore was anxious to impress on 
the hon. Gentlemen who had supported 
this motion, that they ought for the pre- 
sent to rest satisfied , with what they had 
done, and not press the matter farther in 
the then very thin state of attendance in 
the Court. Even if they possessed the 
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necessary information on the subject, they 
were tot) few to decide so important a 
question ; but wanting that information, 
he thouglit it would be very wrong to 
press the matter farther. 

The Chairman said, that w'hen the hon. 
Gentleman began, he (tlie Chairman) had 
stated that the Court was not in a situa- 
tion to give an opinion on the subject, as 
they were not in possession of alf the 
facts the knowledge of which might serve 
to guide them, aiul that was the real state 
of tlie case. The lion, mover had re. 
proached tlie Government with being 
tardy in this matter, but when it was 
known that the latest accounts received 
by tlie Directors did not reach beyond the 
21st of June, and that the Supreme Court 
were not to pronounce on the question of 
the duties before the Gth of July, he must 
say that the proposition now before the 
Court was, to say the least of it, prema- 
tiirc. He (the Ch,airman) thought, too, 
that the course pursued on the present 
occasion was not altogether fair. The 
motion, of which notice had been given, 
was on the subject of the Stump Regu- 
lation passed by the Bengal Government 
in 1826, and the petition presented in 
consequence by the Europenti inhabitants 
of CulcutUi,” and he had hoped that the 
bon. gentlemen who brought forward the 
motion would have eoiifined themselves to 
the question of the duties ; hut he suli- 
mitted, wliether tlie hoii. mover or the 
hon. Proprietor wlio seconded him, in- 
stead of that course, had not gone into an 
attack on the governments of India for the 
iast forty yeais? It was from this feel- 
ing and a conviction that jiressirig the mo- 
tion at present could not he productive 
ol any even the slightest good, that lie 
felt bound to meet the motion with the 
jnevioiis question. 

'I'lie Deputif Chairman said, that con- 
curring eiitiiely in what had tallen from 
Ills hon. eolleagiie, he felt it Ins duty to 
second his motion for “ the previoui 
question.” 

Col. L. Stanhope observed, that if tlie 
question were to be brought liereafter be- 
fore a full Court of Proprietors, he would 
consent not to go any farther at pre.sent ; 
but if, by the previous question, it was 
meant to put an extinguisher on the mo- 
tion, he for one would proceed to a divi- 
sion. 

Captain Maxfield thought the Court 
might do some good by acceding to tins 
motion, and it was better they should do 
it early than late. 

Col. Stanhope suggested, that a new 
notice of a similar motion should be now 
given, to stand for the next quarterly 
Court. 

Capt. Maxfield observed, that, as the 
hon. Chairman agwii pleaded not being 
possession of the requisite information 
the 
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the executive body, ^\hidi ought to pos- 
ges 3 the 4;arlie8t knowledge of the facts, 
must seem to the Court not very anxious 
to obtain it; whilst the indifference, in- 
dolence, or studied tardiness of the Su- 
preme Court to afford it was but too up- 
jmrent. 

The “ previous question” was now put 
und carried by a large majority on a shew 
of hands, The original motion was con- 
sequently lost. 

IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT IN INDIA. 

Col. L. Stanhope rose to bring for- 
ward the motion on this subject, of which 
he had given notice at the last court. 
The notice was here read by the clerk, 
after which the gallant colonel proceeded. 

It was, ho observed, the dtity of that 
court, as the rulers of India— it was their 
duty, as men and Cliristians, to do every 
thing in their power to assist the unfor- 
fanatc persons who w'ere confuied for 
debt in the gaol of Calcutta, and to mi- 
tigate their sufferings by shortening the 
jKMiod of their confinement. When this 
>.iil)ject was mentioned in the Court of 
Proprietors on a former occasion, it was 
suggested by an hon. member, that the 
laws respecting insolvent debtors and 
bankrupts ought to be extended to India. 

In the propriety of that suggestion he 
fully concurred. The extension of those 
laws to India would have the effect of 
rescuing unfortunate prisoners in that 
country from a state of suffering, of 
winch we could form no idea from our 
knowledge of imprisonment in this. In 
the course of the last year a petition was 
drawn up by one hundred and thirty per- 
sons confined for debt in Calcutta gaol 
(the dates of whose imprisonment varied 
from 1818 up to that period) eompluining 
ot their uielarieholy and destitute con- 
dition, and praying for relief. The alle- 
gations of this petitioiM\erc attested, and 
Its prayer supported by three liumlred 
most rcspectulde individuals of all ranks, 
u deputation from wliom, with Mr. Pai- 
iiicr at its head, waited upon the Vice- 
President of the Council, Lord Comber- 
mere to present it. TJie noble lord re- 
ceived the petition in the tone and rn.in- 
iht wlncli were quite consistent with the 
character of a IJritish soldier — ifi a man- 
ner consistent with those humane feel- 
ings which had induced him to abolish 
noggiiig in tile Bengal army, except for 
noitain offences against honesty and mi- 
dary siiliordiiiation. He promised that 
he would do every thing in liis power to 
remedy the evil complained of, and the 
prisoners were relieved. The court were 
>nund to do every thing in their power 

fbc same benevolent purpose. Im- 
pnsonincnt for debt wosISt all times, and 
nn er every circumstance, a severe, and 
* wost cases, an undeserved punish- 
Jmrn. Vor,.‘J5. No. M5. 
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meat, but in the Iiiiraid gaol of Calcutta, 
where the thermometer sometimes stbod 
at 120° in the shade, and where the pri- 
soners Avere dreadfully annoyed by mos- 
quitoes, it was a punishment often more 
severe than tlie loss'of life. The gallant 
colonel, observihg a proprietor laugh, ex- 
claimed, “ What ! and do men laugh at 
this? Are sufferings such as I have de- 
scribed to be treated only as a jest by 
any members of this court ?'* 

The Chairman assured the g.illant offi- 
cer that no member had laughed at what 
he said. 

The pepufj/ Chairman added, that he 
had smiled; but he assured the hon. and 
gallant proprietor that it was not at him 
or his subject. 

Col. Stanhope said, he had not alluded 
to either of the hon. directors who had 
just spoken, but to another individual. 
He had seen men die from tJie effects of 
such iinjiriftonmcnt as he hud described, 
which was as groat a torment as death 
by the application of the bull’s hide. 
Punislunont of this nature for debt was 
woisc than tyranny; and yet this cruel 
practice wfls sujiported by men who read 
their prayer-book, uiid whe, from their 
affectation of sanctity were called saints; 
but he would cull such affected sanctity 
abominable hypocrisy. Sueii was his ab- 
horrence of this cruel treatment of his 
fellow men, not for any crime, but for the 
misfortune of being involved in a trifling 
debt, whicli might liappcn to any person, 
that as long as he lived lie should be 
found to use his bcht exertions to put it 
down, and to hold ii]) to just censure 
those wlio would su]>poit it. The gallant 
colonel concluded by moving: 

1. That a iwlition, dated February 1827, from 
the debtors in the great gaol in Calcutta, presented 
by Mr. .John Palmer, and recommended by the 
magistrates, merchants, agents, and shopkeepers 
of that city, to the Vice-rrcsulcnt in Council, is 
entitled to the attention of the Couitof Directors. 

2. That it appears by the petition, that in 1812 
ItMl debtors were liberated from Calcutta gaol, 
under the operation of the Insolvent act, one of 
whom had been in that liot gaol for eighteen 
years; hut that when, in 1813, this act was made 
permanent in Fnghmd, it was not extended to 
Hntidi India. 

3. That 14 years had since elapsed, and though 
the Cdurl of llncctors liad extended the spirit of 
the Insoh eiit A< t to th« jirovini es of British ludLa, 
Mill delitors in the nieiroiiolis of the three pre- 
sidcncicB (under tlie laws of England) are yet 
doomed to perpetual inipr soiunent. Tliua one 
prisoner has been fouiteeu jeais, two have been 
twelve, and one has licen c!c\ cn ye.ns, in the suitty 
and oitensive dungeons of CalcuUa. 

4. 'J'hat tliLs court doth, thcicfore, humbly re- 
commend to the Court of Directors, to use all 
their influence in order to extenil the Insolvent 
and Dnnkiuptty I.-iw» to British India, and to aid 
in estalihshing thcie, ns in I.oiuloii, a sodety for 
the relief of unfortunate debtors, tlic operation of 
l>ene\olent exertion being, in truth, the only pal- 
liative applicable to the present system of English 
procedure. 

Captain Maxfidd seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Hume said, he did not rise for tlie 
purpose of offering .any objection to the 
T prineiple 
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principle of the gallant offlcer’i motion, 
but he wished to bring to his recollection, 
what occurred on this subject in the 
House of Commons last session. The 
subject having been introduced in discus* 
sion, it was stated by the Right Hon. the 
President of the Board of Control, that 
there were some doubts, whether the laws 
relating to insolvent debtors and bank- 
rupts, did not already apply to India, 
equally us to England. If it should so 
turn out, the evil complained of would at 
once find its cure ; but if it were decided 
that those laws were not at present appli- 
cable to our Indian possessions, he should 
feel it his duty, early in the next session 
to introduce a measure on the subject, 
lie (Mr. Hume) considered this as a 
pledge on the part of the light bon. gen- 
tleman, that the subject would receive 
the consideration of government. But 
he should like to see their attention called 
to it with the view of placing our other 
colonial possessions on the same footing 
as Canada, in which no man could be 
arrested for debt, except oath was made 
that he was about to fly tlie country — 
and even then he was only bound to give 
security for the debt on the contingency 
of his quitting the colony. As the sub- 
ject was to be taken up in parliament, 
perhaps the gallant ofScer would not feel 
It necessary to press his motion at present ; 
at the same time he (Mr. Hume) was as 
anxious as any other proprietor, that 
every attention should be paid, on the 
part of the court, to the condition of pri- 
soners for debt in Calcutta, where, it must 
be obvious, that imprisonment was a thou- 
sand times worse tlian in this country. 

The C/iaiman observed, that after what 
had fallen from the lion, proprietor who 
had just addressed tlie court, and under 
the circumstances whicli he had stated, 
perhaps, the gallant otiicer might be in- 
duced to withdraw his motion. He would 
assure him that the directors were sin* 
cerely disposed to give the subject their 
best attention. He must observe that 
the prisoners alluded to, in the resolution, 
as having been discharged from Calcutta 
goal, had not been discharged under the 
Insolvent Act, but under certain humane 
regulations of the government of Calcutta ; 
which government was, he could state, 
disposed to give the subject its most at- 
tentive consideration. 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether 
the regulations under which those pri- 
soners were discharged from Calcutta 
gaol, were similar to those established by 
the insolvent act in England? He un- 
derstood they were the same. 

The Chairman said, that, by tlie regu- 
lations in question, debtors confined for a 
sum under a certain amount must be dis- 
charged within twelve months ; but, if 
indebtad to a higher amount, they might 


be detained by the creditors. This how- 
ever was a power but seldom exercised ; 
and It was due to Uie humanity of the 
natives to state, that they were in genera! 
by no means favourable to exercise any 
such power over their debtors. He would 
again assure the court that the directors 
felt disposed to use every means in their 
power to mitigate, if tliey could not 
wholly remove, the evil complained of. 

Mr. Stuart, adverting to the question 
put by the bon proprietor (Mr. Hume) 
to the chair, said, that, by act of parlia- 
ment, the government in India had the 
power of ordering the discharge of debtors 
charged in execution for sums under a 
certain amount. 

After a few words from Captain Max- 
field, 

Col. Stanhope consented to withdraw 
his motion and it was withdrawn accord- 
ingly. 

SUSPENSIOM OF THE HOS. JUDGE SMITH, 

Col. Stanhope said, he was now abont 
to give notice of a motion for the next 
quarterly court, on a subject of very great 
importance to their interests in India, as 
it referred to what at all times must have 
high value in the estimation of that court, 
he meant, the independence of their judges. 
It was well known that Mr. Courtenay 
Smith, chief judge of the Supreme Natire 
Court in Bengal, and hrotlier to tlie high- 
ly-distinguishe<l clergyman, the Rev. Sid- 
ney Smith had not long ago been sus- 
pended Irom his office of judge, in conse- 
quence of an opinion delivered by him 
from the bench. The motion of which 
lie was about to give notice, referred to 
that .suspension. I'he gallant Colonel 
here began to read his notice, when 

Mr. I/ume (in an under tone) .suggest- 
ed, that it would be better, in the first 
instance, to move for the production of 
whatever information had reached the 
Court of Directors on the subject. 

Col. Stanhope, without attending to the 
suggestion, went on to read the notice as 
follows : 

1. That this Court of Proprietors has heard with 
regret, that Mr. Courtenay Smith, Chief Judgeof 
the Supreme Native Court in Bengal, has been sus- 

! >endeafrom his office for having exjjresSed tlio 
blhiwing opinion,— namely, that " as suits ap- 
l*eale(l to the authorities in England are decided by 
them after many years, and as the period of the 
lion. Company's charter will shortly expire, 
as, after the expiration of the terra of the pre*^‘ 
charter, it is uncertain whether It will be renewed, i 
or the government of the country will be assume 
by His Majesty, in my opinion the security of th« 
Government is such as cannot be accepted. Butw 
this is an uncommon circumstance, It require* the 
concurrence of another Judge.” 

2. 'Phat Mr. Canning, when President of the 
Board of Control, acted upon the same principle 
ns that for which Mr. C. .Smith has been coH' 
demned,— the former having refuged to «uicUo“ * 
pension which extended the grant beyond ti* 
period of their charter. 

The gallant officer was about to rea<l 
the remainder of his notice, when he 
called to order by 
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Mr. ir^ram— who observed that it was 
quite irregular to enter into a detail in 
giving notice. The usual atid the correct 
practice was, simply to state the nature of 
the motion which any individual intended 
to bring forward at a future period. 

Col. Stanhope was about to proceed ; 
when 

The Chairman said, he thought the 
hon and gallant member ought to confine 
himself simply to the statement of the na- 
ture of his intended motion. He (the 
Chairman) did not see how such a motion 
as that of the gallant officer could be re- 
ceived, as the court were not in posses- 
sion of any information on the subject to 
which it referred. 

Mr. Hume observed, that the gallant 
member was not now submitting a motion, 
but merely giving a notice ; and, if he had 
a right to state the terms of that motion, 
he could not see why he should not be al- 
lowed to read it. The custom there was 
to give notice of a motion ; and, out of 
courtesy, it was the practice to hand in a 
written copy, which he thought the Chair- 
man could not refuse. 

The Chairman ,— But the hon. and 
gallant member is begging the whole ques- 
tion, when he sets out with asserting, as a 
thing well known, that of which the court 
have no information whatever before them, 
lie also talks of an inquiry into the matter 
though the court do not yet know of its 
existence. In this shape, I think the no- 
tice ought not to be received, or that 
placed oil our records, which might he in 
decided contradiction to the fact. Will it 
not be better for the gallant officer to say, 
as a notice gonerally, that he intends to 
submit a motion upon tlie subject, without 
now entering into details of whicli as yet 
the court know nothing ?” 

Col. Stanhope , — “ If the practice of the 
t’ourt is, that notices of motion are to be 
framed and .settled by the Directors just 
as they please, why then there is an end 
to any thing like free discussion, I con- 
tend, Sir, that I am correct in the course 
1 am pursuing , and, if the aim of those 
objections be to stifle inquiry, I trust the 
Court will meet them as they deserve.” 

Mr. Wigram again rose to order. He 
could assure the gallant member, that he 
had no wish to stifle inquiry, or to give 
him any unnecessary interruption. His 
object would he to put the matter into a 
fair way of inquiry ; but there was a mode 
of proceeding which ought to be observed 
for the sake of regularity. It liad been 
eaid, that no objection should be made to 
hearing a resolution which it was intended 
to move at a future day, or to receive it in 
writing as a notice. He had not asserted 
the contrary ; but this was not a resolution, 
for ill one part were the words “ in my 
opinion.” That was reasoning on the 
subject, and that was irregular in a notice. 
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Col. Stanhope said, tfiat, as this was a 
quarterly General Court, he might, if he 
pleased, go on with the matter, and make 
it a question for discussion without further 
notice ; but lie wished that the Directors 
should know what hi^ been done, as they 
seemed to be the last who were informed 
of the most important occurrences con- 
nected with their affairs in the East. As 
they were thus the last to obtain that 
knowledge what they should be the first 
to be possessed of, he would go on with- 
out farther impediment, and give the 
notice in his own u-ay. He stood there 
upon his right as a proprietor, and would 
not permit that right to be violated in his 
person. He had already read two of his 
intended resolutions, and would have long 
ago read the third, if he had not been in- 
ternijited. He would now read it. 

3. That the conduct of the government in *ui* 
pending this most upright judge for exprcMlng his 
honest opiirion, is calculated to corrupt the foun- 
tain of lustice In British India ; and that Mr..C- 
Smith, in laying down the rule of equity, and pro- 
tecting the we^ from the strong, has done his 
duty, and deserves the approbation of this Court. 

Tlie Chairman must repeat, what he 
had before said, that this was assuming 
the whole case, of which they had no in- 
formation, and condemning the govern- 
ment of India unlieard. Under these 
circumstances, ho thought he ought not to 
receive the notice, or put it on the records 
of the Court. 

Mr. Hume said, that the matter would 
not be placed on the records of the Court 
as a notice, but the gallant Colonel might, 
if he pleased, make it a matter of record, 
by having it moved and seconded for dis- 
cussion at the present moment. It was 
not, however, a mutter of record at pre- 
sent. 

Mr. Wigram said, that would depend 
on the way in which the hon. member 
might shape his notice. If he gave a 
notice, generally, that he would bring 
forward a motion on some subject, that 
was all that could be stated in their mi- 
nutes ; but, if lie gave notice, that it was 
his intention to move a certain set of re- 
solutions, those resolutions would neces- 
sarily appear on the face of their proceed- 
ings. In the former case, the member 
giving the notice would have the advan- 
tage of not standing pledged to any par- 
ticular form of motion ; but, in the latter, 
he would be bound to adhere to the re- 
solutions of which he had given notice. 

Mr. Hume, in explanation, said, he had 
been misunderstood. He had stated, that 
it was the hon. member’s right to bring 
on the subject now ; but it was a matter 
of courtesy to give a written notice, that 
the court might be put more fully into 
possession of the intentions of the mover. 

The Chairman, after observing that he 
was in some respect mistaken as to the 
hon. 
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hon. and gallant proprietor’s object, 
ordered the notice to be received. 

COURT OF INQUIRY. 

Mr. Hum said, he was anxious to ob- 
tain some information from the hon. 
Chairman, on a subject of considenibfe 
importance. It was well known that 
several complaints had been made as to 
the mode of conveying the troops to Arra- 
can, ami that, in conserjuence of neglect, 
in this respect, in some quarter, several 
of the troops liad died, and others siitTorcd 
much inconvenience. These complaints 
had been referred to a court of inquiry, 
who had made a report on the subject ; 
now, what he wished to know from the 
hon. Chairman was, whether that report 
had been sent home, and whether there 
woidd be any objection to jiroduce it ? 

The Chairman said, that to a question 
on a very important subject, thus put to 
him without notice, he was not prep<ire(l 
to give an immediate answer. 

Mr. Hume admitted the delicacy of the 
Hon. Chairman’s situation with respect 
to such a question, and therefore would 
not press it farther just then. Here the 
matter dropjied. 

INSTRUCTION OK CAOKTS AND Ol'lIKIlS 

IN TIIK IIINDOSTANEE LANGUAGE. 

Mr. //wm" said he had amotion to sub- 
mit, to which he begged the particular at- 
tion of the couit It would be lecol- 
lected that on the Uh of November 1B18 
the Court of Directors came to a reso- 
lution that “ no cadet or other person 
going out in the Company’s service 
should be suffered to leave Englarnl until 
he was instructed in the rudiments of the 
Hindostanee language.” (Here the hon. 
proprietor read the resolution.) Every 
day’s experience since the jiassingof that 
resolution had served more and more to 
convince him cf its propriety, and of the 
injury which a departure from it was cal- 
culated to do the Company’s service. 
The court, he contended, were bound to 
adhere to their own resolution, and to see 
that it was strictly observed. 13ut why, 
he begged to ask, should that resolution 
be suffered to lapse now, when there was 
even still greater cause for its strict ob- 
servance? Instead of its being acted on, 
hovvever. he was sorry to find that even 
medical men were turned loose in India, 
without that knowledge of the language 
which could enable them to ascertain the 
wants of tliose of whose health they were 
in charge. Indeed, to every class of 
officers, medical and military instruction 
in the Ilindostanee was almost essential 
to the due discharge of their respective 
duties. He had seen an article on this 
subject in a newspaper {The Sunday 
Times) a few days ago, in the justice of 
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which he fully concurred. He would 

read a part of it to the court : 

“ The native army In India,” said the writer, 
“ exceeding L)0,000, under the three presidem ics 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, has been con. 
sldercd, and Indewl have proved themselves the 
finest body of troops ever kept up by any foreign 
country. Wc believe that the native soldiers In 
IndU seldom, if ever, proceetUo acts of violence 
without great and urgent causes; and that, if but 
little attention is paid to their complaints atxl 
irrejudices, they may be kept in the best state of 
discipline, and all such misfortunes avoided. We 
are confident, from every thfng that has trans- 
pired of the causes of the mutiny of Barraik- 
poor, that had the government at Calcutta and 
tlie officers or the regiment done their duW, that 
catastroj>he would have been avoided. The mu- 
tiny at Vellore nnght also, with hut ordinary pre- 
cautmn, have been prevented, and almost every 
unpleisaJit transaction tlmt has occurred in the 
Indian army been in the same way prevented. We 
are not in possession of the circumstances atten- 
Klant on the late assassination of two commanding 
officers in the Madras army ; but we have re- 
ceived some details of tlie mutiny of a regiment 
of the Nizam’s troops at Moradabad, in which 
the commanding otHcer, Major Davies, lost his hfe, 
and the perusal of tliem will satisfy eve^ person 
that theindistreet conduct of one or the Eunmean 
officers, in interfering with the prejudices of the 
soldiers, and ordering them forcibly tobeshaved, 
was tlie cause of that meeting mid loss.” 

The writer then went on to state thnt 
in which every man who was at all tic- 
quaiiited with our Indian affairs would 
cordially concur t 

** Wc must express our surjirise that the <li- 
reetors of the East-India Company, intrusted w ih 
tlie government of 100 millions of pwple, an I 
with the management of an army of 150,000 nati\ i> 
troops in India, should umtinue to semi out bojs 
of sixtt'en and seventeen, and most of them raw 
from school, without exacting from them tlie ac- 
quirement of the language which the soldiers 
they arc dcstineil totommand speak, as well as the 
Language of the i»€ople. On the contrary, it is as 
notorious as the sun at noon-d.iy that several pro- 
lositions submitted at the court at the Imla- 
louse. * to have every officer taught the Hin- 
doslanec’ (the language spoken generally by all 
the native troops), have been opposed by the di- 
rectors ; and on the last oi'casion, we are inform- 
ed, that the whole seventeen directors who were 
present votnl agains the motion. We say that 
this is to lie deejily regreltetl, because every officer 
wiio knows the language of tlie soldiers and of 
the people can the Ixitter learn what the customs 
and [trejudlces of the men are, and thus be able 
more readily to avoid such very unpleasant oc- 
cuirenres as that which lately took place in the 
native horse regiment commanded by Major Da- 

VU'H.” 

Tills, letter (Mr. Hume continued) was 
followed by an extraet of a private letter 
fiom Bombay dated loth July last, ia 
whieh the particulars respecting the death 
of Major Davies were detailed. He had 
made some inquiries on the subject, and 
the result was, his belief that those par- 
ticulars were correctly given. Here was 
an instance of the loss of a valuable life, 
proceeding, in all probability, from igno- 
rance, in the first place, of the language 
of the troops, and in the next, from un- 
acquaintance with their manners and ha- 
bits. Without dwelling farther on the 
many disadvantages which must result 
to the Company’s service from the igno- 
rance of the native language of some of 
their officers, he would move, 

*• That the Court of Proprietors do strenuouijy 
recommend the adoption of the resolution of th^ 
Court of Directors of the 4th of November 181«* 
r«- 
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rrsDectlng tho histriutlon in au l clhurs 

In the rudimenuof the Hindostanee lanijuage, 
before their being allowed to piocced to India.’ 


The Chairman said he believed the hon. 
member wouhl lind that the resolution of 
Xov cjnlK?r 1818, to which he had referred, 
related to assistent-surgeona only, witli 
respect to whom it was still observed. 

The Deputy Chairman concurred in 
tliis. It would he thought, be found, 
that the rule applied to assistant-surgeons 
only. 

The Chairman— 'With respect to the 
real or supposed ignorance of the young 
olheor through whom it was said Co- 
lonel Davies met his denth, it had 
nothing whatever to do with the question 
beftre the court. That young odicer 
was not, nor ever had been in the Com- 
j)any’s service. He was in the employ- 
ment of one of the native princes. He 
(lid not mean to say that a man woidd 
not be better qualified for tlic discluirge of 
his duties in India by having a previous 
knowledge of the rudiments ot the Hin- 
(lostunee ; but the court and the Inm. 
member must be aware of the great dilfi- 
ciilty and inconvenience of congregating for 
several tnonriis a vast mass ot young men 
in London, for the purpose ot being iii- 
stnicteil in that languagci belore they were 
sent out. The hon proprietor’s ohject 
might he very desirable, but tliei’e were 
ditiiculties in the way wliich he thought 
eonlil not well be surmounted ; or if they 
w('re, it would occasion an inconvenience 
in other respects, wliich would, he teared, 
be more than sufficient to eountcrbalancc 
the advantage of obtaining a iiartkil know- 
ledge of tile Hindostanee in Ibis country. 

Mr. Huincwas anxious to set the hon. 
('hairman and the Deputy Chairman right 
in one point. Tlic resolution of the 4th 
()l November 1818 did not, as they ima- 
gined, refer to ushistnnt-siirgeons only. It 
was exprchsly described to apply “ to all 
men” going out in the Company’s ser- 
\iee, “more particularly to medical men.” 
The lion. Chairman was quite mistaken 
ill supposing tliat it would be necessary 
to congregate in London all the candidates 
for military and medical employment in 
India, in order to their being instructed 
ill the Hindostanee language. There 
were ample means for such instruction in 
Boveral other parts of England, and also 
in Edinburgh and Dublin. If this quali- 
fication were made essential to young 
officers going out, it would be found, that 
heing well instructed in the rudiments of 
Hindostanee on leaving England, they 
would employ that time which was 
now idly spent in their passage, in 
increasing tlieir knowledge of the lan- 
guage ; and many of them would, on 
their arrival in India, be fit for immediate 
service. It was well known that very 
young officers were often placed in the 


command of companies, and he would ask 
how was it possible for a young man in 
such a situation, and ignorant of the lan- 
guage of the country to perform his duty 
efficiently ? He would appeal to tlie hon. 
and gallant Colonel (Baillie) within the 
%ar, who would he was sure bear him out 
in the assertion, that an officer would be 
much better qualified for his duty by a 
knowledge of the Hindostanee language. 

Col. Baillie was about to address the 
court, when 

The Chairman said, that there was no 
question before it. 

Mr. Hume said he had moved his mo- 
tion in due torrn. 

The Chairman asked, had it been se- 
conded ? 

Captain Maxjield said he would second 
it, as he fully concnirred in the justice of 
the rcmaiks of his hon. friend who hud 
moved it. 

Col. Stanhope in supporting the mo- 
tion, mentioned a circumstance of )yhich 
he himself was an eye-witness, where a 
melancholy loss of life had occurred in 
consequence of the ignorance of the na- 
tive language on the part of the same 
British officers. At the taking of the 
fortress of Talneir by the Company’s 
forces, the place was defended by some 
Arab troops, who had retired from gate to 
gate, till they came to the last wicket. 
Tlie English officer gave orders that they 
should he disarmed ; but the Arabs, ima- 
gining, when their arms were demanded, 
that it was intended to put them to death, 
refused to deliver tliem up ; (indeed, sO 
attached are the Arabs to their arms, 
that they would sooner die than yield 
them) a fracas ensued, and before the 
order could be properly explained, six 
hundred of them were cut to pieces. He 
mentioned this merely as an illustration 
of the argument of liis hon. friend (Mr. 
Hume). 

The Chairman expressed his hope, 
that, in the present state of the court, the 
motion would not be pressed, or if it 
were, he sliould meet it by moving the 
previous question. 

]\Ir. Hume expressed his willingness to 
let it stand as a notice of motion for the 
next court. 

Colonel BaiMe thought they might as 
well decide upon it at present. As the 
hon. proprietor (Mr. Hume) had appeal- 
ed to him, he would state his opinion 
candidly, and admit, for who, indeed, 
could deny, that an officer conversant in 
the native languages must be more effi- 
cient than one who was ignorant of them. 
But at the same time, he by no means 
thought a profound knowledge of any of 
those languages indispensable to the due 
performance of the duties of a subaltern 
officer : and far less did he think it indis- 
pensable that every naan should be in- 
structed 
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Btructed in the Hindostanee langiiage 
before he left England for the military 
service of the Company. —As to what 
his gallant friend (Col. Stanhope) had 
called an illustration of the fatal effects of 
ignorance of the native languages oii^the 
part of British officers in India, it was 
clear that the circumstance alluded to by 
the gallant officer could have no applica- 
tion whatever to the question before the 
court, inasmuch as the language spoken 
by the garrison of Talneir was the Arabic, 
not the Hindostanee ; and it would not, 
he presumed, be contended, that a know- 
ledge of Arabic was indispensable to offi- 
cers commanding troops who were chiefly 
Hindoos. He might offer himself as an 
instance of an individual, not at all in- 
structed in England, who had neverthe- 
less acquired a sufficient knowledge of the 
Hindostanee, for the performance of his 
military duties, within a very limited pe- 
riod of time ; and he might further ad- 
duce the hon. gentleman himself, the 
mover of this question (Mr. Hume), who 
very shortly after his arrival in India be- 
came so conversant in the native lan- 
guages, as to be enabled to perform his 
medical duties to a large detachment of 
native troops in the inost efficient and^sa- 
tisfactory manner, to which he ( Colonel 
Baillie) could hear artqile testimony. If 
such had been the case in forincr tines, 
he saw no new state of circumstances at 
present which should render a change of 
system indispensable ; and being satisfied 
that the accomplishment of the hon. gen- 
tleman’s object, if pmcticabic, would be 
attended with public inconvenience, 


greatly overbalancing its use, he ti’usted 
that the good sense of the proprietors 
would put an end to the question at once 
by giving a decided negative to the mo! 
tion. 

Mr. Humey in reply, said that the gal. 
lant Colonel might have been correct in 
speaking of his own case, but he was not 
so in speaking of his (Mr. Hume's) as 
he had found it necessary to make him- 
self acquainted with the native lan^agc 
before he went to India in the service of 
the Company. He had lieard nothing in 
the other remarks of the gallant Colonel, 
which was at all calculated to alter his 
opinion on this motion. He would there, 
fore press it. 

Col. Stanhope in explanation, said, that 
in the illustration he had given, he meant 
and spoke of the Hindostanee and not 
the Arabic. The former is generally un. 
derstood by the Arab troops as well as 
the latter. 

The motion was now put and negatived 
without a division. 

THE CARNATIC DEBT. 

Captain Max field gave notice of a mo. 
tion for the next court on the subject of 
the debts of the Nabob of the Carnatic. 

STAMP DUTIES IN INDIA. 

Col. Stanhope gav^ notice that at the 
next court he would submit a motion that 
all papers and other documents which 
had reached the directors on the subject 
of the recent stamp regulations in India 
be laid before the court. 

The court then adjourned. 


Do0t0(ri|)t to .^ntrUisotrr. 


Saturday, Dec. 28 

We are in possession of no advices from 
India of a later date than what is contained 
in the preceding pages. 

Lord Amherst, with the Countess 
of Amherst and Lady Sarah Amherst, 
left Subatboo on the 25th June, by dawk ; 
they rested at Kurnaul, and thence pro- 
ceed to Meerut, where tliey arrived on the 
morning of the 2d July, all well. They 
proposed to remain for a few days at that 
station, and from thence travel direct to 
Calcutta. Dr. Cavell, bis lordship’s phy- 
sician, died at Subatboo, of cholera. 

Advices from St. Petersburgh to the 
10th December communicate the impor- 
tant news of the signature of preliminaries 
bf peace between Russia and Persia : the 
terms, though severe, are not harder than 
might he expected. 

Futteh AM Khan, the governor of Ta- 
breez, immediately after the taking of the 
city, was deputed by Prince AIrhns Mirza, 
to carry proposals of peace to Gen. Paske- 
wisch. A few days after, the Caimacan, or 
principal minister of the prince, waited 


upon the general, to fix a time and place 
for the negociations. On the 2d Novem- 
ber Count OhreskofiT, on the part of the 
Russian general, met the Caimacan at a 
village beyond Tabreez, where next day 
they agreed to the following preliminaries : 
1st. That Persia shall cede the whole kha- 
nat of Erivan (on both sides of the Araxes) 
as well as the khanut of Nakshirvan. 2(1. 
'i'hat the Russian portion of Talish (occu- 
pied by the Persians) shall be restored af- 
ter the conclusion of peace. 3d. That 
a pecuniary indemnity for the expenses of 
the war shall be paid by Persia, part on 
the signature of the treaty, the remainder 
by instalments. 4th. That the Russians 
shall hold the province of Azerbijan till 
the whole sum be paid. 

On the 9th November Prince Abbas 
Mirza asserrted to these preliminaries, 
which were sent to the capital for ratification 
by the Sliah. An interview was to take 
place between tlie prince and the Russian 
commander-in-chief at Dekhargan, a vil- 
lage between Tabreez and Marsagna, on 
the 16th November, 
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LAW. GLASGOW TRADE WITH INDIA. 


High Couht of Delegates, Dec. 18. 

The Ship ** Atlas ." — This was a suit 
promoted by Alexander and Co., mer- 
cliants of Calcutta, against the owners 
of the ship Atlasy to try the validity 
of un alleged bottomry bond executed 
by the captain of the Atlas to the 
bouse of Alexander and Co. in 1823. 
The case was tried before Lord Stowell 
111 the High Court of Admiralty, who 
jironounced against the validity of the 
bond ; upon which an appeal was entered 
in the High Court of Delegates. 

Ttie Solicitor-general and Drs. Lush- 
ington and Dodson having been heard for 
the appellants, and Dr. Phillimore and 
Mr. Parke for the respondents, the court 
iiKiuirod whether, if the bond in questif n 
was not strictly speaking a bottomry 
bond, the counsel for the appellant were 
propated to argue that the High Court 
of Admiralty had jurisdiction to enter- 
tain it. 

Dr. Lushington said, tliat if the court 
allowed tunc, he should be prepared to 
argue the artirmativo of the proposition. 

It was fumlly agreed that the case 
should stand over to the 1 5th of January. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FAREWELL DINNER TO LORD WILLIAM 
BENTINCK. 

The Directors of the East- India Com- 
pany, Dec. 5, gave, at the Albion Hotel, 
Aldersgatc-street, a farewell dinner to the 
Right Hon. Lord William Cavendish 
Bentinck, Governor- general of India, pre- 
vious to bis departure. The entertain- 
ment was sumptuous, and befitting the 
occasion. On the right and left of the 
Cliairinan and Deputy- Chairman, at tlie 
cross table, were the Governor-general, 
the President of the Board of Control, 
Lord George Bcntinck, the Karl of Gos- 
lord, Sir Henry Verney, Sir Coutts Trot- 
ter, Mr. J. Denison, M.P., Mr. Bonham, 
M. P., Major I)alla.s, Governor of St. 
Helena, Mr. Ellis Heaton, Sir Rufaiic 
Donkin, Mr. R. Barclay, M.P. The 
Diiectors composed the remainder of the 
party, which was thirty-eight in number. 

NEW COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN INDIA. 

General the Earl of Dalhousic 
will, it is understood, succeed, in the 
course of the ensuing year. General Lord 
Viscount Corabermere, G.C.B. and 
G.C.H., as commander-in-chief in India. 

London Paper. 


, VWthin the last eight days there have 
sailed from the Clyde the regular trading 
ships Fortune and Mountstuart Elphinstone 
for Bombay, and also the /mfor Calcutta. 
Those three sliips measure 1,000 tona 
register, and are stow’ed full of various 
manufactures of the city and its neigh- 
bourhood. We are credibly informed, that, 
within the short period of six months, an 
export of cotton yarn from Glasgow to 
the East-Indics has taken place to the 
amount of .£15,000. — CWed. Merc. Nov '. 
29. 

MR. FARQUHAR’s WILL. 

The validity of a will of Mr. Farquhar 
of Fonthdl, dated in 1814, which has been 
sent to England from India, is now in a 
train of adjudication, a suit having been 
commenced in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, promoted by Mr. Colvin, the 
executor under the alleged will, against 
Mr. J. Farquhar Frazer, the next of kin, 
who had taken administration of the 
effects, as in a case of intestacy. It is 
understood that some very curious facts 
are likely to transpire in the course of this 
suit. 

M. rtffaud‘s EGYn’i an collection. 

M. Riffaud, who has resided for some 
time in Egypt, has just returned to 
France, bringing a collection more exten- 
sive than any individual has liitberto made 
in that country, consisting of statues (66 
in number), and drawings of subjects of 
natural history, botany, and architecture. 
'The dmwings include 500 coloured plants, 
taken at the two periods of their flowering 
and fructification, in Nubia, Upper and 
Lower Egypt. Tliese drawings are accom- 
panied by notes indicating the various 
uses to which the natives apply the plants, 
either medicinally or for dyeing ; draw- 
ings of fishes, insects, and shells of the 
Nile, 150 in number; beside each fish, 
which is coloured after nature, is drawn 
its skeleton : drawings of quadrupeds, 
reptiles, birds, and insects, in Nubia, 
Lybia, Upper and Lower Egypt, in num- 
ber about 1,000. There is also a series of 
drawings, representing the antiquities of 
Nubia and Egypt, plans of monuments, 
together with 160 hieroglyphical inscrip- 
tions amongst the ruins. Lastly, the 
collection comprehends instruments of 
agriculture and surgery, costumes, jewels, 
and ornaments, topographical plans, me- 
teorological observations, &c. The col- 
lection has been pronounced by the late 
Mr. Salt, in a letter addressed by him to 
A dmiral 
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Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, as “ highly 
curious and interesting.” 

MR. MORKAU’S RECORDS OF BRITfSII 
riNAN'CE. 

Another work of Mr. Cesar Moreau, 
on British Finance, has just appeiflTed; 
it is entitled, “ Chronological Records of 
British Finance, from the earliest period 
(A.D. 55) to the prc-sent time (1828); 
founded on authentic documents.” It is 
one of the most extraordinary specimens 
of laborious compilations we have ever 
seen. It includes ahno.st every item 
which can throw a light upon the subject 
of British finance ; and we can only re- 
peat otir astonishment that any individual, 
especially a foreigner, could in so com- 
paratively short a space of time, compile, 
arrange, and digest such a mass of figures 
upon such a difficult subject. 

MR. CRAWrURl). 

Mr. (’rawfurd, late ambassador to the 
Court of A\a, iind prcviou'.ly governor of 
Singapore, has arrived in I.oiulon. 

INTRODUCTION OF THE SIl.K'WORM AT THE 
CAIT. OF GOOD HOPE. 

The incorporated British and Colonial 
Silk Company cstahli.shed in England, 
are about to act in conjunction with a 
committee formed in Cape Town, South- 
ern Africa, under the patronage of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope, in an attempt to e.stahlish 
the growth of silk in that colony, where 
the wild mulberry, on ulnch the worm 
thrives, grows in most parts luxuriantly. 
A general meeting of the Cape committee 
was held at the JCxchange, Cape Town, 
on the .3(1 August last, at which the 
following resolutions were pas.sed : 

1. That this meeting highly approve 
of the projected establishment, and 
pledge themselves to undertake the du- 
ties required by the company. 

2. That the climate of this colony is 
well adapted to the growth ot the mul- 
berry and the mising the worm. 

3. That a sub committee be formed 
for the purpose of selecting an eligible 
situation for a trial establishment. 

4. That his Honour G. Kekewich, 
Messrs. D’Escury, Craycraft, D. Van 
Ileenen, and l^Iarsh, be requested to 
form such committee. 

5. That as the season is not too far 
advanced, it is advisable that a quantity 
of cuttings of the mulberry be provided 
and planted. 

Mr. Geo. Thompson stated that whilst 
in England he had had several commu- 
nications with Lord Auckland and the 
directors of the Company, and he read a 
letter from Lord ARnikland on the sub- 
ject. 


Major- Gen. Bourke, the lieut.gover, 
nor, presented the committee with a copy 
of Count Dandolo’s work on rearing 
silk-worms. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF PARIS. 

This society held its seqond genenil 
meeting for the year 1827, on the 14th 
December, at which Count Chabrol de 
Cronzol, minister of marine and the col- 
Ionics, presided. His cxc. the president 
opened the meeting with a speech, in 
which he referred to the French travellers 
who had recently visited various parts of 
the globe, and especially to the circum- 
navigation of Captain Freycinet and Cap- 
tain Duperray, the former in the Uranie, 
the latter in the CoquiUe. In speaking 
of the expedition of D'Entrecasteaux in 
1791, in search of La Perouse, he ad- 
verted to the possibility of some intelli- 
gence reaching France of the fate of this 
celebrated navigator, from the mouths of 
some ot his surviving companions. 

Cleopatra’s needle. 

A plan has been suggested by Captain 
Allen, ot removing to England the pros- 
trate obelisk of Alexandria, commonly 
called “Cleopatra’s Needle,” which was 
(/wen .some years ago by the Pacha of 
Egypt to his Majesty. 'Ilie plan is, to 
buikl a ship in frame in this country, trans- 
port the same to Egypt, bring the pillar 
to the beach by means ot r.iilways, build 
it round, and launch the whole at the 
same time. The obelisk is calculated to 
weigh 4(K) tons : and it would be imprae- 
tieable to convey it in tlie ordinary manner 
on board a common vessel. The objec- 
tion to removing moimments of ancient 
art from Egypt has now become stale and 
obsolete. 


SHIPS TRADING TO INDIA. 

Being unable to procure, in sufficient 
time lor publication m this number, a 
complete list of .ships trailing to India 
and eastward of the C.qie ot Good Hope, 
W'o insert an abstract ot such jiarliculiirs 
as may be required for immediate infor- 
mation. 

For IMadr \,s and Beng \l. — General 
Palmer, Truseott (.jIO tons) ; to sail from 
Portsmouth Jan. 7, \S2^.—-Provi<lence, 
Ford (695) ; to sail from Gravesend Jan- 
\!)-~Gang(‘s, Lloyd (140); to sail from 
ditto Jan. 25 — Thames, Biigg (.366); 
ditto ditto. — City of Kdiuburyh, (400) ; 
ditto ditto. — Atlas, Hunt (411); to sail 
fiom ditto Feb. 10. — Victory, Farqubar- 
son (712) ; to sail from Portsmouth 
March 15 — Boyne, Pope (.575); to sail 
from Gn-vesend March 25— Lord Tyne- 
dock, Beadle (632); to sail from ditto 
April 15. — Coromandel, Boyea (650); 

ditto 
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aittO ditto. —Patr/M!, Fuller (756); to 
sail from Downs May L—TFiV/wm Afo- 
neff (800) ; to sail from Gravesend May 
21. 

For Bengal. — Hebden, Fowler (260 
tons) ; to sail from Gravesend Jan. JO, 
^828.— Bullen (350) ; to sail from 
ditto Jan. 15— Minstrell^ Arkcoll (400) ; 
to sail from ditto Fel). 25. 

For Bombay — Harlequin, May (350 
tons); to sail from Gravesend Jan. 15, 
1828. — Rot/al George, FJlerby (480) ; to 
sail from ditto, Jan. 25. — Thome, John- 

‘.ton (.300) ; to sail from ditto, Feb. 2 

Lady Raffles, Tucker (600) ; to sail from 
ditto, Veh. 2!^. — Egyptian, Lilburn (360); 
to sail from ditto Jan. 10. 

For Mauritiu.s and Ceylon.— GV y- 
hn, Davison (300 tons) ; to sail from 
Gravesend, Feb. 10, 18^ —JDunvegan 
Castle, Finlay (446) ; to sail from ditto, 
Feb. 28. 


Annttrong, from h.p., to be capt., v. J. Stewart, 
who exch., rec. dif. (22 Nov.) ; Ens. G. B. Hlldo 
brand, from 55th F., to be lieut., v. Brooke <U«- 
misled (ditto). 

46<A Foot. Brev. MaJ. Sir J. S. Lillie, from h. p. 
60th F., to be capt., v. Hans Morrison, who 
exch. (B Dec. 27); Assist Surg. H. W. Radford, 
from h. p. 65th F., to-be awist. surg., v. R. Hew- 
art, who exch. (22 Nov.) 

47<A Foot. Ens. H. Bristow to he Heut.. v. Prke 
aem. to 4l8t F. tO March 27) ; R. Allan to he ens., 
V. Bristow (15 Nov.) ; Lieut. W. H. Wiley, from 
11th F., to be lieut., v. Richmond, who exch. 
(29 Nov.) 

50tA Foot. Maj. J. M’Mahon, from h.p. 00th F., 
to be maj., v. Fuller prom. (10 Dec. ^)! Capt. 
C. O. R. Collins, from h.p., to be capU, v. R. 
Whittle, who cxch., rec. dif. (6 Dec.); O. S. 
Blachford to be ens. bypurch., v. Hamilton app. 
to(«thF. (6Dec.) 

Ccw/on He/rt. Capt. T. Fletcher to be maj. by 
purch., V. Oelaffe prom. ; Capt. G. Cochrane, 
from h.p., to be capt., v. Fletcher (both 6th Dec.) 

Brooet. Lieut. T. Rltherdon, Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany *8 service, stall-captain at Military Seminary 
at Addiscombe, to have temporary rank of capt. 
whilst filling that situation at Semlnai7 (22 Nov, 


For Ceylon and Bengal .—Elizn- 
heth, Grant (226 tons); to sail fiom 
Gravesend, Jan. 7, 1828. 

For Batavia, Singapohe, and Pe- 
nang — Clormda, Carrew (180 tons) ; to 
sail tioni Gravesend, Feb. 2, 1828. 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY 


(SERVING IN THE FAST.) 

la/fi L. Dr. H. Wardroper to be com. by pnreh.. 

Brooks prom. (15 Nov. 2") ; Corn. .1, \V. Torre 
to be lieut. by purch., v, E\crard, wlio.se prom, 
ii.is not taken place (9 Aug.) 

Ivt Foot. Lieut. J. Ward, from 4.5111 F., to be 
lieut., \. Bernard, who exdi. (L'l Feb. 27). 

2>l Foot. Qu Mast. .Norj. J. Moore to be adj., 
with rank, of ens., v. Littlejohn, who resigns 
.iiljtc). only (I) Feb. 27). 

3^1 Foot. Maj. A. Cameron to lie lieut. col. by 
lairdi., V. Wall, who retires; Capt. II. (Iillinan 
to lie maj. by jiurth., v, Cameron (both 15 Nov. 


l.'lr// Foot. 11. Thompson to be ens., v. Savage 
'le. (2.5 Apr. 27). 

14t/i Foot. Lieut. G. C. M. L. W. S. .lohnston, 
troni .«)th F., to be lieut., v. O’llalloran, who 

• Mb. 04 Apr. 27); Lkut. J. Johns, from h. p. 
Dial Marines, tobepayin., v, Matthews app. to 

IMK (21)Nov.) 

2Wi FiHit. Ens. T, W-nod, from 17th F., to be 

• V. Best. w'lKiexch. (2‘)Nov. 27). 

Mh Foot. II, J, Pogsofi to be ens. by purch., v. 
Idoimsey, who refs. (1.5 Nov. 27). 

(h.f/ Foot. Lieut. A. O’Leary to be adj., v. Shaw 
•’'■om. (30 Juty 2(i). 


Lieut. W. L. O’HalloTAn, from 14th 
w beut., V. Johnston, -who evrh. (14 Apr. 
w) ; H. nose to be ens., v. Hayes dec. (1.5th Nov.) 

41, sf Foot. Lieut. J. S. Simmons to lie capt., v. 
blown dec. (ID Feb. 27) ; Lieut. J. Cochran to be 
tou dec, (26 Feb.) ; Ens. W. Evans 

Prfro ‘‘’•mmons (18 Feb.); Lieut. K. 

Marri’,> ^ be lieut., v. Vanspall (a 

I'cb ) ’ to be ens,, v. Evans (18 


to ^ Grove 

''no resigns (21 Apr 27). 

beTienfr'f' ^ T.Shaw, from h.p., U 

lent col., y. L. Grecnwell, who exch. (8 Nov 
lieut Bernard, from Ist F., to tn 

exch. 413 Feb.); Lieut. F 

iiJlsi noth F.. to be qu 

“b, V. Wallis, who exch. (15 Nov.) ; Cant. E 
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fNDIA SHIPPING. 

An ivalu, 

Kov. 28. Freeiosn, Hjelm, from Singaimre 15th 
June, and Batavia 1st Aug. (for .StocKliolm) ; at 
( owe8,~also H.M.S. Tamar, from Madras I2th 
July, and Cape of Good Hope 28th Sent. ; at Ply. 
mouth — Tier. 1. fVarnnk, Gibt,.>n, ironi Bom- 
bay Ist Aug. ; at Gravesend.— 2. Dritonmri, Brown, 
from Mauritius 14th Aug., and Cape 2()th Sept. ; 
at Deal.— .3. Mat)/, Guy, from Singapore 24th 
.Tuly; at Gravesend.— 4. Spnaff, Ilayne, from 
Bombay 10th June; off Portsmouth (since wreck- 
ttl), — also, Midas, Baigrle, from BaUvia Jlth 
Aug., at Deal — 5. Ttiumph, Green, fiom Bom- 
b.iy.5th Aug., and Cape of (iood Hope 2d Oct.; 
Potomac, Caudry, from Batavia 25th Aug. (for 
Antwerp) ; Martha and bliiznbeth, Xlckhoven, 
from Batavia 9lh .Aug. (for Amsterdam) ; and 
Amthf, Gray, from Batavia Ist Aug. (for Ant- 
werp) ; aU at Deal,— also Albion, M‘Leod, from 
Bengal 18th July; at Liverpool — 6. Maitland, 
Studd, from Uomlwy.Mh Aug.; at Gravesend,— 
also, Bengal Merchant, Brown, from I'enang 20lh 
May, and Singapore 12th June ; at Deal.— 7. But- 
thers. Motley, from Batavia fith Aug. (for Rot- 
terdam).— 1.5. Kur.vptmn, Lilburn, from Bombay 
IthhAug, ; and An,rnona, Baker, from Bengal 
.inth May, and Cape of Good Hope 1st Oct. ; both 
at Deal. — 16. Cmtntc.’ts of Dunmoi c, Gamble, from 
Bengal 25th July ; olf Margate.— 17. WiUmm Par- 
7(C), Brown, fromCapeof Good Hope 12lh Oct.; 
at Dial — It>. Clan fr, inn, Snowden, from liengal 
24th June, and ('ape of Good Hope 9th Oct. ; at 
LiverpcMil. — 20, James Scott, Richards, from Ba- 
tavia Ist Sept. ; at Deal.— 22. Eleanor, from Ba- 
tavia (for Antwerp) ; at Deal 23. Maria, Wil- 

gon, from Manilla, at Deal,— 26. Scppiufcs, Lea- 
der, from Ceylon 2d Aug., and Mauritius 26th 
yept. ; oft’ DoAcr. 

Departures. 

Nov, 22. Fortune, Gilkeson, for Bombay; from 
Grecncx-k.— 23. Bolivar, Windscr, for Bombay ; 
from Liverpool.— 24. A.ita, Stead, for N. S. 
Wales; from Deal. — Dec. 1. Jri.t, Franks, for 
Bengal ; from OreencKk — 6. Ladp Hattfmh Elite, 
Liddell (belonging to Leith), for Bombay; from 
Deal. — 1ft. Erporfer, Bullen, for Bengal; from 
DeaL — 14. Aletander Henry, Mugridge, for N. .S. 
Wales ; from Cove of Cork.— 2.3. Importer, Smith, 
for Cape of Good Hope; from Deal — 28. Madras, 
Beach, for Madras and Bengal ; Lord Amherst, 
Ardlle, for Madras and Bengal ; Ellen, Boyle, 
for Bombay and Tellicherry; Surrey, Kemp, for 
Bombay ; Stentnr, Tindall, for Ceylon (with 
troops) ; Boroduia, Mantap, for N. S, Wales ; 
Reaper, Uhlnd, for Batavia and Singapore ; Ben- 
coolrn, Martin, for V. D. Land and N.S. Wales; 
and Dominica, Hodgson, lOr St. Helena (with 
coals); all from Deal,— also Governor HarcourU 
Tulley, for Madras’ and Bengal ; Candlan, Read, 
for Bengal ; SaraJt, Christie, for Bombay ; and 



ud 


Home intelligence. 


[Jan. 


H.M.S. Vndauntid, for Plyinquth and Bengal; 
all from Portsmouth,— alao, Jeatie, Winter, for 
Cape of Good Hope ; from Cowet. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


rASSKNGEKS FROM INDIA. 

Per Othello, from Bengal (recently arrived) 
Lieut. Wm. Ellis, 46th N.I. ; Mr. Willis Earle. 

Per Clansman, from Bengal . Mr. G. Greenweil, 
surgeon ; Mr. J. Klnnon. 

Per Albion, from Bengal , John Crawford, Esq.. 
Il.C.'sservice ; Mrs. ana Miss Crawford: Mr. and 
Mrs. Egllnton; Matter Egllnton; Capt. Wm. 
Martin, 67th N.I.; Liiut. Cullen, artillery; 
L ieut. Baeeley, ditto ; Masters A. Van Ilenenand 
W. Perara. 

' Per Afaif/«nd, from Bombay : Mrs. Dovcton 
and child; Dr. Goss, Bombay army; Lieut. 
Powell, Bombay marine ; Mr. It. Macphcrson. 

Per Triumph, from Bombay: Mrs. Tate and 
two children; Mrs. Guy; Mrs. M^kay; M.Porlres, 
Eaq., merchant; Mr. Parry, bcWister; Hon. Mr. 
Harrii, civil service; Mr. Willis, ditto; Capt. 
Guy. Bombay marine; Capt. Tale, engineers; 
Lieut. Jameson, Nat. Infantry; Lieut. Littlejohn, 
Madras N.I. ; Capt. Wildey, ILM.’s4th L.Drags. 
Pet Marjt, from Slngajwre: Mr. Serjeant. 

Per Benfful Merchant, from Singapore: Mr. 
Peru, Bencoolen civil service, and two children ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Unnpster. 

Per Midas, from Batavia : Mrs. Burgess; Mas* 
ter Whiteman. 

Per James Scott, from Batavia : Capt. Rowe, 
of the John Bull, from N. S. Wales. 

Per Anfierona, from Bengal; Lieut. Johnson, 
ILM.’s 3yih regt.; Mr. West. 


PASSENOEllS TO INDIA. 

Per Mary Ann, for Madras and Bengal: Maj. 

E. Osborne, 2d N.I.; Capt. F. Brlnd, Bengal ar- 
tillery; Capt. T. Hide, 4;jd Madras N.I. ; Capt.T. 
Warner, 18th ditto; Capt. J. Nicol and Capt. J. 
W. Moncrieft'e, 2;kl ditto; Surgeons J. Owen and 
J. Home: H. Woolaston, Esq. ; E. Impey. Esq, 
civil service; J. Darby, Esq.; Messrs. T. James, 

F. Barnett, W. Mackenisle, and T. S. Jarvis, ca- 
dets; Messrs. J. 11. Moncricfle, W. Fitzpatrick, 
and 11. Fitzpatrick; Mrs. Mainwaring ; Mrs. Na- 
pier; Mrs. Warner; Misses Showers, IIcKlges, 
Wilkinson, Warner, and lleunc'ssey; three Misses 
Green ; eight servants. 

Per Governor Hai court, for Madras and Bengal : 
Mr. and Mrs. Lindeinan and family; Miss Atkin; 
Captain Meniardier and lady ; Ens. Bennett ; Mr. 
Furse; Mr. Buist; Mr. Maxwell; Mr M’Gregor; 
Mr. Coke; Mr. Austin; Mr. Halstead; Mr. (lar- 
rjtt; Dr. James; several servants. 

Per Sarah, for Bombay; Capt. Edw. Mason; 
Mr. W. S. Grey; Mr. J. Gilder; Mr. Woollcr ; 
Mrs. Rouget. 

Per Henry, for the Mauritius ; Dr. Slbliald, Mrs 
SIbbald, and family; W. Thomson, Esq.; Mrs. 
Thomson ; the Rev. A. Drury ; four servants. 

Per H.M.S. Ihidaunted, for Bengal: Lord W. 
C.Bentinck, new Governor-general; J. E. Denison, 
Esq., secretary to his Lordship; Sir H. Verney, 
major, and aide-de-camp to ditto; A. Troyer, 
Esq., capt., and aide-de-camp to ditto; Lady 
Bentlnck ; Lady Charlotte Denison ; several Eu- 
ropean servants, &c. 


LOSS OK SHIVPINO, 

The Spring, Hayne, from Bombay for London, 
has been completely wrecked to the eastward of 
Pagham harbour, coast of Hants. She struck on 
the Owers on the afternoon of the 6th December, 
and has since gone to pieces. The crew, and a 
considerable portion of tne cargo were saved. 

The John, Daw«on, from London, Mauritius, 
and Madras, for Calcutta, was totally wrecked on 
the 30th June, on the Western Sea Reef, Bay of 
Bongil. Lieut. Warren (a passenger), and three 
men were drowned. 

The Dutch schooner Swift, Symons, from Sin- 

K e to Bourbon, struck on a reef three leagues 
i southward of ^e island of Rodrigues, on 
the 30th June, and ^as totally wreckccL Thlr- 
teen of the crew, and a passenger (Mr, Moyroux, 
a merchant of Marseilles) were drowned. 


BIRTHS. 

Nov. 25. The lady of Mq{> Edw. Osborne, of 
the Madras army, of a son. 

28. In Mecklenburgh Square, the lady of Capt. 
Langslow, late of the Bengal establishment, of a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 16. At Ellingham church, Norfolk, near 
Bungay, P. Dykes, Esq.,! of Beccles, in Suffolk, 
to Mrs. Smith, widow of the late H. Smith, Esq., 
solicitor to the Hon. E. I. Company. 

27. At St. Ann’s church, Soho, Lieut. Col. Com. 
mandant Chas. Deacon, C.B., of the 40th regt. 
Madras N.I., to Joan Ann, third daughter of the 
late Thos. Day, Esq., Watford, Herts. 

— At SL Mary's, Islington, Mr. Wm. Tucker, 
commander of the East-India ship Lady 
to Miss Caroline Edwards. 


Dec. 10. At Jedburgh, Roxburghshire, Dr. Wm, 
Brown, surgeon of ILM.’s 46th regt., to Mary, 
eldest daughter of the late J. Thomson, Esq., Jed- 
burgh. 

Li At Rotherhithe church, Mr. A. Brunoe, of 
Prince of Wales’’ Island, to Frances, eldest daugh. 
ter of the late Capt. C. Wyatt, of Rotherhithe. 


DEATHS. 

Oct. 1.3. On board the General Palmer, on the 
pas-sage to England, Ens. J. B. Hawes, Madras 
N.L, In his 22il year. 

Nor. 25. At Pau, In the .South of France, Capt. 
J. S. Smith, lately returned from the 4th L. Dra- 
goons ill India. 

— At Glcnesk, Capt. Wm. Hmlget, late of 
Cahutta. 

27 . At Rrixton, G, Dominicus, Esq., late of 
East Farleigh, Kent, and formerly of the East- 
India House, in his 77th year. 

28. At Bruges, Diana Mary, second daughter 
of Maj. Gen. Cuming, late of H.M.’5 47th regt., 
ageil 12 years. 

20. In Portland Place, General Ross, colonel of 
the .'iOth regt., and Governor of Fort George. 

Dec. 2. At Hurley, (’apt. Jas. Gumm, of By- 
fleet, formerly of the Hon, E. I. Company’s naial 
service. 

.3. At the British Museum, Joseph Planta, Esq., 
principal librarian of that establishment, in hx. 
84th year, 

6. In Holies Street, (Javendlsh Squarg, Marj', 
wife of Dr. Colin Rogers, of the Madras establisn- 
roent. 

G. In George Street, Portman Square, Lieut. 
Gen. George Russell, of the Hon. E, I, Company’s 
service, on the Bengal establishment, agetl 84. 

11. In Ireland, Maj. Gen. M. Head, late lieut. 
col. of the 13th Light Drags. 

22- In New North .Street, Red Lion Square, 
Miss Jones, niece of the late Capt,..Coxwell. 

Lately. At Madagascai , the celebrated French 
orientalist, Fortunatus Albrand, In his 32d year. 

— At a village between Cairo and Alexandria, 
Henry S.ilt, Esq., late British consul-general in 
Egypt. 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE 
AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 22 January 182Q— Prompt 11 April. 
Company’s and Licensed.— Indigo, 

For Sale 12 February—Pnmpt 9 May, 
Compony’e.— Saltpetre. 

For Sale 18 February-^Prompt 13 June, 
Company’s.— Bm^\ Raw Silk. 
fViwrtre-Tmde.— Bengal, China, and Persian 
^Raw silk. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
P A N Y’ S SH IPS lately arrived. 
Cargo of the General Palmer, from 
Compands— Blue Longcloths— Blue SaUamportt* 



EAST-INDIA C03IPANY’S SHIPS, of the Season 18‘27-8, with their Managing Owners, Commanders, &c. 




PRICE CURRENT, Dec. 28. 


UIST-IKDIA PROBUCE. 



£. 

4. 

d. 


£.». 

eWee, Java 

...cwt 2 

2 

0 


i 8 

— Cheribon • ••• 

1 18 

0 


2 8 

Sumatra ••••• 


0 


1 18 

— Bourbon ••• • 






Mocha ....... 

3 

0 

0 


6 0 

Cotton, Surat 

fib u 

0 

4 

— 

0 0 

— — Madras 


0 

4 


0 0 

— Bengal 


0 

4 

— 

0 0 

— Bourbon 


0 

7 

— 

0 0 

Dr\w8 & for Dyeing 
Aloes, Epatlca . • . 

...cwt. 15 

0 

0 

__ 

21 0 

Anniseeds, Star... 


0 

0 



Borax. Refined- • - 

2 

0 

0 

— 

2 2 

— Unrefined, or Tlncal 2 

2 

0 


5 U 

Camphire 

tt 10 

0 



Cardamoms, Malabar - - lb 





— — Ceylon 

0 

1 

6 


0 1 

Cassia Buds 

..cwt, 6 

6 

0 


5 10 

— — Lignea 


0 


5 6 

Castor Oil 

lb 0 

fi 

6 

— 

0 1 

Dragon’s Blood... 

...cw^ 5 


0 

— 

21 0 

Gum Ammoniac, 

lump.. 3 


0 


6 0 

— — Arabic 

1 

6 

0 

— 

3 10 

— Assafoetlda ■ 

3 

0 

0 


3 10 

— Benjamin . ■ . 

2 

0 

0 

— 

60 0 

— Anlml 


0 

0 


10 10 

— — Gambogium ■ 

25 

0 

0 



— Myrrh 

3 

0 

0 


8 0 

Olibanum . . ■ 

3 

6 

0 

— 

6 0 

Kino 


0 

0 

— 

14 0 

Lac Lake 

lb 0 

1 

0 


0 1 

— ■ Dye 

0 

4 

0 



Shell 

... cwt. 3 

0 

0 


5 0 

Stick 

3 

0 

0 



Musk, China .■* 

... oz. 1 

0 

0 


1 10 

Oil, Cassia 

0 

0 

4 

— 

0 0 

Cinnamon* . 

0 

9 

0 

— 

0 10 

— - Cloves .... 

Ih 0 

1 

3 


0 1 

Mace 

0 

0 

2 


0 0 

— — Nutmegs - - 

0 

2 

9 

— 

0 3 

Opium 

Rhubarb 

0 

1 

G 


0 5 

Sal Ammoniac ■ . 

— cwt. 3 

6 

0 



Senna 

lb 0 

0 

9 


0 2 

Turmeric, Java 

. .. cwt, I 

10 

0 


1 10 

Bengal - . - • 


a 

0 

— 

1 10 

China 

1 

10 

0 


2 2 


Galb, in Sorts 3 10 0 

, Blue a 15 0 



Indigo, Blue and Violet lb 

0 11 

9 

d. 

— Purple and Violet 


0 11 

3 

0 

Extra fine Violet 


0 10 

G 

0 

Violet 


0 9 

U 

0 

Violet and Copper • * 

0 8 

0 


Fine Copper * • . . 


0 8 

G 

0 

— Copper 


0 7 

0 

5 

— — Consuming sorts 


0 6 

fl 

6 

Oude goodand fine - • 

0 6 

0 

B 

— — Low and bad Oude 


0 1 

G 

10 

— — Madras 





Do. mid. ord. and bad 

0 4 

0 

0 

Rice, Bengal White. • • ■ 

cwt. 

0 11 

0 


Patna 


1) 18 

0 

0 

Safflower 


1 0 

0 

0 

Sago 

Saltpetre 


0 15 

1 5 

0 

6 


Silk, Bengal Skein .... 

..ib 



9 

— Novi 


0 14 

10 

0 

Ditto White 


0 13 

1 

0 

China 


0 IG 

9 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon 


0 4 

G 

0 

Cloves 


0 1 

1 

0 

Mace 


U 4 

3 

0 

Nutmegs 


0 2 

8 

0 

- — Ginger 

cwt. 

0 18 

0 

0 

Pepi>er, Black... 

..Ib 

0 0 

3 

0 

White 


0 1 

G 


Sugar, Bihgal 

cwt. 

1 10 

0 

0 

>— Siam and China . 


1 10 

0 

0 

Mauritius 


1 7 

0 

0 

Tea, Bohea 

. ib 

0 1 

5 

G 

Congou 


0 2 

1 


Souchong 


(» 2 

11 

0 

— — Campoi 


0 2 

G 


Twankay 


0 2 

3 

0 

Pekoe 


0 3 

7 

5 

— Hyson .Skin .... 


0 2 

4 

0 

Hyson 


0 4 

1 

6 

Young Hyson . . . 


0 3 

4 

3 

0 

— . Gunpowder . ... 
Tortoiseshell 


0 4 

1 4 

4 

0 


Wood, Sanders Red- .. 

• ton 

8 10 

0 

G 

AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE. 

0 

Oil, .‘'outhem 

•tun 30 0 

0 

0 

Spenn 


77 0 

0 

0 

Head Matter . . . 


70 0 

0 

0 

Wool 

■ ib 

0 0 10 


Wood, Blue Gum. >.• 

•ton 

0 G 10 


— Cedar 


0 0 

4 


£* 4. 

0 12 
on 
0 11 
0 10 
0 9 


6 lo 
G 


0 711 
0 16 0 

1 1 0 
7 10 0 
1 10 0 
1 11 0 

1 1 8 
1 2 4 
1 0 1 
0 C 6 
3 

5 
3 

6 
0 
2 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 17 
1 17 
1 18 
0 2 
0 3 
0 4 
0 3 


3 

4 

0 3 10 
0 0 1 
0 3 8 
0 6 2 
2 10 0 
10 0 6 


0 6 0 
0 7 0 
0 0 G 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from 2G November to 25 December. 


Nov. 

Bank 

3Pr.Ct,'3 Pr.Ct. 

Pr.Ct. 

C'onsols. 

3i Pr.Ct. 

N.4Pr.C. 

Long 

India 

India 

Exch. 

Stock. 

Red. I Consols. 

Red. 

Ann. 

Annuities. 

.Stock. 

Bonds. 

Bills, 

2G 

206.J7 

85i85V8.')^8G 

— 

94!)IJ 

101JI012 

19V. I9J 

2501 

82 86p 

52 55p 

27 

206i7 

85i8.'J5 86‘8Ga 

92|92i 

9‘4921 

1011102 

19J )9,i 

— 

87 9 O 1 ) 

54 56p 

28 

206i7| 

92|92’ 

92192i 

92^921 

101 5 1025 

191 

25243 

88p 

54 56p 

29 

30 
Dec. 

207i8i 

85^85^ 

861861 

92|92S 

101 11021 

19i», 19i 

253 

88 90p 

56 57p 


1 

205 6 

82J83^ 

823843 

— 

89190 

991100! 

18U181 

2.^0 

— 

51 

3 

— 

82J823 

8238.5.1 

— 

89^89g 

9911001 18|;. 18] 

245 6 

G5 C8p 

40 44p 

4 

203i 

81^82 

821823 

89 891 
89189,1 

88] 89 

100A100|184 18& 

245 

GO GGp 

40 4.3p 

.5 

203 4 

8U82f 

— 

882891 



18S 18|3 

— 

65 73p 

40 44p 

6 

205 

821821 

— 

89^ 

8928.9^ 

— 


247 

70 72p 

42 44p 

7 

— 

82|8.3 


89.1 

891892 

— 

J8ji|18j-5 


70 73p 

42 44p 

8 


82^821 

— 

— 

89i89l 

— 

mm 

— 

70 73p 

43 4.7p 

10 

204 

82l82i 

— 

— 

89-1891 

— 

181? 181 


70 73p 

42 4.^ 

11 

205 

82^82^ 

— 

89J 

89l89i 

— 

— 


— 

42 44p! 

12 

204 i 

82.i82l 

— 

89;i 

89i89| 

— 


— 

71 72p 

42 44p| 

13 


^83i 


00 

892891 

— 

181 19 


70 72p 

42 43p 

14 

— 

82|83 

— 

90 90J 

89590 




70 72p 

42 44p 

15 

— 

82|83 

— 

— 

189190 


l«|gl8ii 

— 

70 72p 

43 44p| 

17 

206 

83|83l 

1 — 

— 

901901 


Lsk' 19 


72p 

44 47p 

18 

20.') i 

S3l8Si 

' — 

— 

90f ~ 

184^ 



73 74p 

46 47p 

19 

204 « 

- 

90 90^ 

901901 

— 

19 


73 75p 

46 49p 

20 

21 

205 

831831 

— 

90 90l 

90 OOJj — 

m 19 


77p 

48 51p 

22 

— 

83184 


90| 

901901 

__ 

19V« 

j 

85 87p 

55 57p 

24 

25 

205 f 

831831 

- 

90i 

901901 

- 

19t^ 

1 

84 87p 

55 58pj 
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SIR THOMAS MUNRO. 

There is a melancholy pleasure in tracing the history of a person recently 
departed from this sublunary theatre, who has been distinguished for worth 
and talents, and has well deserved of his country. It is not m erely upon the 
splendid parts of the career of such a man that his survivors love to dwell ; 
every slight occurrence in his public life, which passed with little notice when 
it happened, every trivial incident in his domestic history, acquires an ad- 
ventitious interest, and is read when related with new feelings. 

This very natural and laudable curiosity we are desirous of gratifying in 
respect to the eminent personage whose name is prefixed to this memoir, 
whose services to his country have entitled him to her warmest gratitude, and 
who, unhappily for that country rnd for his friends, has been suddenly snatched 
away at a period, when his talents and experience, it might have been reason- 
ably expected, would have enabled him to render additional benefit to Britain 
and to India. 

The family of Sir Thomas we have been unable to ascertain, without ap- 
plication to a quarter where it would, in present circumstances, be indelicate 
to intrude. The published list of the Baronets of England, which includes 
the name of Sir Thomas Munro, gives no account whatever of his lineage. 
It is stated by a person who intimately knew him, that his birth was rather 
obscure, and that on entering his profession, he possesed neither connexion 
nor friends likely to promote his advancement. This circumstance redounds 
highly to his merit, and evinces the energy of his genius and character in a 
more decided manner than had he commenced his career under the auspices ot 
rank and influence ; for he raised himself to the elevation he attained by the 
force of his talents alone. But if his genut ct proavi, et quee non fecit iptCt arq 
not apparent, the records of his acts and services are so obvious and so 
numerous that we are in no danger of being embarrassed otherwise than in 
selecting the most prominent. 

Sir Thomas Munro was a native of Scotland, and was born in the year 
1762. At the age of seventeen he entered the military service of the East- 
il.vifl/ic /oiirn.VoL. 25.No.14G. X India 
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India Company ; and very soon attracted the notice of his superiors by his 
extraordinary diligence, and the zeal with which he applied himself to pur< 
suits which might qualify him for the public service. 

During the first Mysorean war, in 1790, he acted with the force under 
Colonel Read, who advanced from the southern districts of the Carnatic and 
Mysore ; and he was particularly noticed by Marquess Cornwallis, who con- 
ducted that war in person. His Lordship nominated Captain Munro an 
assistant to Colonel Read in settling the provinces which were conquered 
from Tippoo Sultan; and upon the fall of Seringapatnm in 1799, Captain 
Munro and Captain (now Major General Sir John) Malcolm were selected by 
the Earl of Mornington, Lord Cornwallis’s successor (the former without 
recommendation) as agents or commissioners for the adjustment of the affairs 
of the Mysore kingdom, and for investing the young rajah with the govern- 
ment. The choice of two individuals, then of subordinate rank, who have 
since displayed such striking abilities as these two officers, affords a remarka- 
ble proof of the discernment of Lord Wellesley. 

Soon after, Major Munro was deputed by the same nobleman to administer 
the provinces of Malabar and Canara. In 1800 he was chosen by Lord 
Clive, then governor of Madras, to fill the more important post of collector 
of revenue in the extensive territories ceded by his Highness the Nizam, which 
were placed under his especial direction, with full power to settle the affairs of 
that distracted country. 

' In the adjustment of these provinces, Major Munro displayed in an eminent 
degree the talents, natural and acquired, which so peculiarly fitted him for 
government in India. No task could have been more difficult than that which 
was assigned him. At the commencement of his management of the reserved 
and ceded districts, they were in a state of complete anarchy and disorganiza- 
tion : the Nizam was easily induced to make over these districts, from their 
bemg wholly unprofitable to him by reason of their disordered condition. 
His intercourse was almost exclusively restricted to natives and native func- 
tionaries, for no European, except a few King’s and Company’s civil and 
military officers, resided in this part of India. In a very few years (for 
his entire administration lasted but seven) these territories were restored to 
perfect order ; or, to speak with more precision, order and tranquillity were 
for the first time introduced there. As a criterion of his services, it may be 
stated, that under the Nizam’s government, the revenues nominally amounted 
to twelve lacs of pagodas ; under Major Munro’s management they exceeded 
eighteen lacs. These results were not obtained by a system of despotic 
severity, but by such equitable, judicious, and conciliatory measures, that his 
memory is cherished amongst the natives with the most ardent affection. He 
was best known throughout the country by the endearing appellation of 
Father : the following anecdote, related by Colonel Wilks,* attests this fact, 
and shews the opinion entertained of his rigid impartiality : — “ I will not deny 
myself,” says Colonel W., “ the pleasure of stating an incident related to me 
by a respectable public servant of the government of Mysore, who was sent in 
1807 to assist in the adjustment of a disputed boundary between that territory 
and the district in charge of this collector. A violent dispute occurred in his 
presence between some villagers, and the party aggrieved threatened to go to 
Annantpoor and complain to their Father. He perceived that Colonel 
Munro was meant, and found upon inquiry that he was generally distinguished 
throiighout the district by that api)ellation.” 


• Historical Sketchee of the South of India, vol. i. p. 21(K 
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In 1804 he was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel ; and in the 
year 1808 he left India on furlough for England, His visit was probably not 
altogether without a view to being in readiness to give information to the 
Legislature, should it be required, on the subject of the renewal of the Coin- 
pany’s charter ; an office for which no one could be more competent, for few 
persons had possessed the means and opportunities of acquiring so large a 
store of original information in respect to the political condition and the cha- 
racter of the Hindus. Accordingly, in the year 1813, he was examined before 
a Parliamentary committee. His examination lasted for several days ; and the 
body of information contained in his evidence constitutes a valuable legacy 
bestowed upon the country. The committee seem to have been fully aware of 
the character of the witness before them, of the comprehensiveness of his 
mind, and the extent of his experience ; they consequently pressed him with 
questions of every sort relative to Eastern topics, his answers to all which 
discover an amazing intelligence, acuteness, and originality of thinking. At 
the close of his examination he made the following good-humoured remarks 
upon the multifariousncss of his evidence : “lam afraid I have not been able 
to give full answers to the questions put to me on such a variety of subjects, 
I have felt myself incompetent to give the answers I would wish to have done 
to all kinds of points, embracing the quiet habits of the European traders in 
India, the civil wars of the Bengal indigo planters, the oppressions of the 
East-India Company, and in short to questions comprehending almost every 
subject, from the coarse blanket of the Hindu to the Feudal System,’* 

After a short retirement from his official functions in India, Colonel Munro 
(he was promoted to the rank of colonel in June 1813*) returned to Madras, 
having been selected by tlie Court of Directors to preside over a commission 
appointed to new model the revenue and judicial departments under the presi- 
dency of Fort St. George. Tliis office he discharged with the ability which 
was expected from him. The result forms one of the most remarkable events 
ill the political life of Sir Thomas Munro; it led to the adoption of the 
ryotwar revenue-system in the greater portion of the Madras territories. Much 
tlilfcrence of opinion doubtless prevails as to the exj>cdiency of this important 
measure; much has been said and written to prove the pernicious conse- 
quences of it; although opinion is, nevertheless, as much divided as ever upon 
the subject, one fact is apparent, that during his time alone has Madras ever 
|)rochiced a surplus revenue. 

The official documents which have been printed by the Court of Directors 
upon the revenue and judicial reforms in this presidency, contain many ad- 
mirable papers from the pen of Sir Thomas Munro, which abound with proofs 
ot deep insight into human character, that of the Hindu in particular ; ex- 
tensive acquaintance with native institutions and manners ; and great familiarity 
with the principles of political economy as applicable to India. These docu- 
ments furnish a valuable addition to the stores of knowledge revealed in his 
evidence before the Parliamentary committee on East-India affairs. 

In 1816 Colonel Munro was appointed to the siqierintendence of the 
Dooab, on the cession of the Soiitliern Mahratta country by the late Peishwa. 
In this situation he continued until the breaking out of the Pindarry and 
Mahratta war, when he resumed his military functions, which had merged, for 
nearly twenty years, in tliose of a civil nature. 

Before he was entrusted with a separate command. Colonel Munro had 

been 

* He continued till hi$ death in command of the 12th regiment of Madras Native Infantry. 
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been employed by Sir Thomas Hislop in 1817, to reduce the rebellious feudatory 
of Soondoor, in the territory committed to his charge. Soon after, he was 
appointed Brigadier-general, and, in command of a small force, he acted with 
singular effect in that severe contest. With very imperfect means he conquered 
a considerable tract of country, attacked and took possession of several strong 
hill-forts, such as Bedamy, Nawlgaond, Nurgoond, &c. besides sever^ for- 
tresses on the plain, such as Belgaum, Duramul, Gudduck, &c. The im- 
jmrtant services rendered by this little force are recorded in the copious 
historical records of the events of the Mahratta war, written by actors in, and 
witnesses of the events they relate.* 

The tribute paid to the merit of Sir Thomas in the field on this occasion, by 
Lord Hastings, speaks more than any laboured detail of his services. In 
General Orders, dated 29th August 1818, his Lordship expresses himself 
thus : “ Brigadier General Munro has splendidly exhibited how a force, appa- 
rently insufficient, maybe rendered adequate by judgment and energy; his 
subjugation of fortress after fortress, and his securing every acquisition, with 
numbers so unproportioned to the extent of his endeavours, is the most 
unquestionable evidence of his talents.” And shortly after (referring to the 
projected return of Colonel Munro to England, for which he embarked a few 
months afterwards): “ The approaching retirement from active duty of Briga- 
dier General Munro is a subject of deep regret to the Governor General in 
Council, whose mind will retain a lasting impression of his singular merits and 
services, through a long and distinguished career.” 

But the most elegant compliment paid to Sir Thomas Munro fell from the 
lips of Mr. Canning, who, in moving a vote of thanks in the House of Com- 
mons, March 4, 1819, to Lord Hastings and the army in India, for their ser- 
vices in the great war with the Mahratta powers, adverted to Colonel Munro 
in ,the following terms ; 

At the southern extremity of this long line of operations, was employed a man whose 
name I sliould indeed f)ave been sorry to have pa>sed over in silence. I allude to Col. 
Thomas Munro ; a gentleman whose rare qualiBcalions the late House of Commons had 
opportunities of judging when he was examined at their bai on the renewal of the East. 
India Company’s charter ; and than whom Europe never produced a more accomplished 
statesman, nor India, fertile as it is in heroes, a more skilful soldier. This gentleman, 

hose occupations, for some time past, have been rather of a civil and administrotive, 
than a military nature, was called early in the war to exercise abilities which, though 
dormant, had not rusted from disuse. He went into the field with not more than five 
or six hundred men, of whom a very small proportion were Europeans; and marched 
into the Mahratta territories to take possession of the country which had been ceded to 
us by the treaty of Poona. The population wliich he subdued by arms, he managed 
with such address, equity, and wisdom, that ho established an empire over their hearts 
and feelings. Nine forts were surrendered to him, or taken by assault, on his way; 
and at the end of a silent and scarcely observed progress, he emerged from a territory, 
heretofore hostile to the British interest, with an accession, instead of a diminution, of 
force, leaving every tiling secure and tranquil behind him. Tliis result speaks more 
than could be told by any minute and extended commentary. 

Honours began now to flow upon him. In October 1818, on the extension 
of the order of the Bath to the Indian army. Colonel Munro was named a 
Companion of the Order. In August 1819 he became Major General, with 
brevet rank in his Majesty’s army in India ; and in the same month he was 
ajipointed Governor of Madras. It appears from the recorded declaration of 


Sec dlio i\\Q Aaiat. Journ., vols. vi. and vllpanun. 
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>Ir. Canning,* that it was at the recommendation of that statesman, then 
President of the Board of Control, that General Munro was appointed to 
this high situation, although a Company’s officer, which circumstance had 
been esteemed a sort of disqualification. In November 1819 he was nomi- 
nated a Knight Commander of the Bath. He took the oaths at the India- 
House, as Governor of Fort St. George, 8th December 1819, and arrived at 
Madras 9th June 1820. 

His government is distinguished for its mildness, ns well as for the admi- 
rable system with which all its details were managed. The revenue was im- 
proved, profound tranquillity reigned throughout the provinces, and during 
the Burmese war an army of 20,000 men was furnished for that object from 
the Madras territories. Without instituting any invidious comparisons between 
the troops of the two presidencies, it is a notorious fact that the Madras 
sepoys went upon this arduous and appalling service with alacrity under the 
eye of their beloved Governor. We might appeal to many proofs inserted in 
this Journalf in testimony of the excellent temper of the Madras native troops. 

In the General Orders issued by the Governor General in Council, 11th 
Ai)ril 1826, the Madras native troops arc thus eulogized : 

The Madras sepoy regiments destined for the expedition to Ava, obeyed with admi- 
lable alacrity and zeal the call for their services in a foreign land, involving them in 
many sacrilices and privations. This devotion to tlieir government reflects the highest 
cre<lit on the character of the coast army, not more favourable to themselves tlian it is, 
doubtless, gratifying to the Government of Fort St. George, as affording an unequivo- 
cal proof of the sentiments of gratitude and attachment with which that army acknow. 
ledges tlie paternal anxiety and care that ever watches over and consults its best interests 
and welfare. 

In September 1823, Sir Thomas expressed a wish to resign the office of 
Governor, in order to retire altogether from public labours. But, in consc- 
{jiiciicc of the rupture with the Burmese, he intimated to the Board of Con- 
trol, as well ns to the Court of Directors (in March and July 1824) his 
desire to retain the government till the arrival of his successor. The Court, 
in reply to this communication, observe : 

Wc arc happy to signify to you our unanimous desire to avail ourselves of an extension 
of’ Sir Thomas Munro’s services in that high station, at a period when his distinguished 
talents and peculiar qualifications cannot fail of being eminently beneficial to the coun- 
try under your government as well as to our interests; and we have accordingly unani- 
mously resolved to abstain from nominating any successor to Sir Thomas Munro until 
VC sliall have received from you an acknowledgment of this communication, and an 
intimation of his wishes in consequence. 

He accordingly resumed his duties and his occasional journeys into the 
interior, particularly to the ceded districts, the scene of his astonishing im- 
provements. He here was accustomed to perform all the essential functions of 
a good ruler, examining the accounts of the collectors, receiving petition? 
from the natives, and listening to and adjusting disputes. “ When he was oiv 
any of those tours,” says a person whom we before quoted, “ he devoted a 
certain portion of the afternoon to the reception of petitions, hearing com- 
plaints, and redressing grievances brought to his notice. For these .purposes, 
he daily took up his position in front of his state tent, receiving petitions 
with his own hand, surrounded often by a thousand persons, eacli^f whose 
jJetitions he saw as regularly registered for subsequent examination as any law 

papers 

i See vol. XX., yi- 844, vol. xxi., yip. 390 amt 793. 
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papers in any of onr public courts. The fatigue he would go through on these 
journeys is almost incredible. Those who accompanied him were not unfre, 
quently worn out in their endeavours to keep pace with his activity ; and even 
when travelling by night, be often astonished his staff the following day with 
the extent of the information he had picked up, and the observations be had 
made, when they supposed him to be asleep in his palanquin.** 

It was on a journey of this kind that he fell a victim to that scourge of 
India, the cholera morbus. Upon arriving at Pntteecondah, a village twenty 
miles north of Gooty, on the 6th July, he was taken ill at breakfast, and left 
the table. He recovered a little, but whilst his secretary was sitting near him, 
he begged him to remove a little; adding, "I am an infected man:*’ thus 
evincing at the last moment his consideration for others. He expired at ten 
o’clock that night ; and his body was carried next morning to Gooty. 

He died just as his public career was about to close: he had determined to 
embark for Europe in August, and the vessel intended to convey him thither 
was in Madras Roads. Lady Munro had quitted India in March 1826. 

We believe he left no issue; the baronetcy conferred upon Sir Thomas 
in July 1825, in consideration of his services, is therefore extinct, 

A writer in a Calcutta paper,* who appears to have been well acquainted 
with the subject of this memoir, has furnished some particulars respecting him 
which we shall quote in his own language : 

“ In the economy of time he was punctnal to a minute — had stated hours 
for every action and duty of life— and there was not a day in the whole year 
that he was not accessible to every person that had business to transact or 
information to communicate. In private life he was equally exemplary. He 
was hospitable to all people, and devoted two days of the week to public 
parties, whilst he scarcely was ever known to sit down to breakfast without a 
party of fifteen or twenty people. When he first came to India in the Com- 
pany’s military service (palanquins had not then been introduced at Madras), 
he often used to tell the story of his walking from the fort to the given at 
the Government House, with his shoes in his hands ! At his meals he was 
punctual as a clock, and if ever a guest arrived two minutes after the time 
specified, he was too late. His stature was portly, and though he had long 
laboured under the disadvantage of deafness, which in society imposed on his 
manner some appearance of stiffness, yet did not the circumstance derogate 
from that urbanity for wliich he was ever remarkable.” The literary acquire- 
ments of Sir Thomas Munro were extensive and various. He was an excellent 
oriental scholar, and his early application to study gave him opportunities of 
making himself master of European learning, particularly the sciences con- 
nected with government, his proficiency in which is said to have been acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Canning. The vigour of his mind was kept in action by a vigi- 
lance which suffered nothing to escape him. So studious was he of accuracy, 
that previous to submitting his minutes to council, he took the precaution of 
•circulating them amongst his secretaries for their observations; and it was from 
a similar motive that he made his annual visits to the provinces, in order to 
inspect their condition, and to excite the functionaries of Government to 
exertion. 

Upon a consideration of the character of Sir Thomas Munro, it is impossible 
not to tlj.ink, that had he filled a still higher station than that to which his 
abilities raised him, he would have rivalled in reputation a Cornwallis, a Wei* 
leslcy, and a Hastings. 


* The India Uazolte of July 19. 
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XHE HlilDOOSTANEE LANGUAGE, 

To the Editor ^ the jisiatic Journal* 

Sir : Although I cannot be classed among the unqualified admirers of the 
political course of Mr. Hume, the complexion of which, whatever amount of 
good may be conceded to have resulted from it, participated too largely at an 
earlier period of his public career, of a factious and uncompromising hostility 
to all measures, good or evil, which had the sanction of men in authority (and 
this remark I consider no less applicable to proceedings in Parliament, than to 
the minor, but highly important arena of the General Court of Proprietors at 
the India House) ; yet it is but just to say, that the Indian army, and its interests, 
ever found in him a zealous advocate and cordial friend : and had his good 
j)urposes respecting it been accompanied by the forbearance and moderation 
\vhich have characterized his subsequent procedure, I am satisfied they would 
liave been more amply crowned with success. He has of late, however, pur- 
sued a path fully entitling him to the esteem and warmest approbation of those 
who, like myself, have the honour of forming a part of the Company’s military 
service j as not only more dignified and honourable, but calculated to accora- 
pli'ih the salutary objects he has in view. These particular reflections have been 
suggested by a review of the matters which have engaged the attention of the 
court within the last six montlis, and the manner in which they have been 
treated at former periods. Such an opposition as that now referred to, com- 
bining as it docs his unshaken firmness with a judicious application cf collateral 
means, and supported by a candid and conciliatory tone, will give to his 
efforts a moral influence, opposed to which no declamation, stripped of such 
adjuncts, would prove effective. It is particularly gratifying to observe, that 
the executive body have paid such marked and favourable attention to his 
suggestions, coujiled with those of his very able friends the Hon. Douglas 
Kiiinaird and Mr. Randle Jackson, on the subject of extending the benefits of 
their admirable institution of Addiscombe to their cavalry and infantry cadets^ 
a measure which will reflect lasting honour on all concerned. 

In the debates reported in your number for January, I was not a little 
surprised, however, to see the way bis observations respecting the Hin- 
doostance language were met by one honourable director, whose residence in 
Ilengal w'ould have been accompanied, one might presume, with more ac- 
curate information, on a subject at once so simple and obvious, as the acquisition 
of that which is in continual requisition, from the day of treading Indian soil 
to that of a final farewell. It is a well known fact, that the honourable and 
lucrative office which enabled that gentleman to become a member of Parlia- 
ment and a director, was in no degree attributable to an accurate acquaintance 
with the vernacular dialect^ but with the Fersic and Arahicy at a time when 
these were less cultivated than of late; and it may be borne in mind, that 
these were of great value, and even indispensable, at the Mussulman court of 
kiicknow. At the same time, it is not less true, that the resident would be 
compelled to have frequent, and sometimes even important, communications 
with respectable natives in Hindoostaiiee, from their inability to hold inter- 
course in any other tongue ; and I will venture to affirm, that no one who had 
oot duly studied that language could maintain a general conversation in it, even 
a residence of many years. 1 would even put it to the candour of that 
honourable director himself, whether he found himself efficient in that par- 
ticular. I (Jo not speak of a critical, or even grammatical knowledge, but 

merely 
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merely a colhguial. The fact is, however, that even in the peculiar appoint, 
ment alluded to, an intimate knowledge of the Hindoostanee language would 
have proved of equal worth with the others j and in every other a military 
man can be called to, it is of tenfold value We should be at a loss to 
account for such strange opinions being deliberately stated in any legislative 
assembly, but that it has been observed that some who have given an early 
attention to the Arabic and Persian^ conceive the less erudite and every-day 
language almost beneath their notice. 

But I am satisfied the parental regard -and practical good sense of the 
directors, whatever may be the appearance, must be opposed to the pernicious 
doctrine of sending out their youth to pick up by degrees a modicum of that 
which they have incessant occasion for, not one in twenty of whom would, under 
such a regimCi after a residence of as many years, be able to use corresponding- 
words with some of the simplest and most necessary in our own language ; 
examples might be multiplied, but take fpr instance the conjunctions uniat 
and though. A Persian scholar could indeed supply them by the words 
and but as I have asserted, not one in twenty, simple as they 

are, of those who, acting upon the easy recommendation of getting on as otherfs 
have done, neglected the study. I may add too, that there is difficulty and em- 
barrassraent sufficient in that despised language to stimulate to the pursuit; for in 
fact, some knowledge of the three from which it is chiefly derived, i, e. Sunskrit, 
PeriiCf and Arabic, is indispensable towards a thorough acquaintance with it, 
while it has also the peculiarity of being written and printed in the characters 
of each ; Hindoos universally using the Devanugree, the offspring of the 
former, and Mahometans that of the two latter. 

But allow me, Sir, for a moment to suppose a somewhat analogous case, in 
that of France, through a train of unforeseen events, becoming a province of 
Great Britain, and that it were found indispensable that all the standing army 
of that country should be officered by Englishmen ; what would be our amaze- 
ment to find it gravely recommended that the youth destined to so onerous 
and important a trust as that of commanding Frenchmen in their own country, 
should defer their study of the French until they had in fact entered upon 
such duties ; and that if they even then picked up the Patois or Gascoine 
instead of that usually considered proper in their rank and circumstances, it 
would answer their purpose; and suppose some through indolence and other 
impediments neglected even to do so, while every hour requiring what they 
were so lamentably deficient in, and that others conceived there would be 
more echt attendant on a proficiency in the Latin, Greek, or German; and 
the parallel will be complete, saving in the innumerable obstacles which a 
tropical climate and bad preceptors in the mass of Moonshees, present to a 
youth just released from school and parental restraints, and thrown on the 
wide world without any one to impress on him, or even remind him of, the iifl* 
poftance of applying to the study of that and other essential objects. I forbear 
to expatiate further on the subject, for I trust the common sense of the case 
is apparent to all who have given it an unbiassed thought. I was gratified) 
however, to perceive that Mr. Hume was not surprised into an acceptance of 
the compliment paid him at the expense of his experience, or into an hc- 
quiescence in the very weak and unsatisfactory assertions which accompanied it. 

I have, Ac. 

Amicus Vebitatis. 

January 19///, 1H28. 
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THE LATE MR, MOORCROFT. 

Some letters from Mr. Guthrie, one of the unfortunate companions of Mr. 
Moorcroft, in his travels througli the countries of Upper and Central Asia, 
have lately appeared in a Calcutta newspaper. As they contribute some ad- 
ditional information respecting the progress of that enterprizing traveller, 
we subjoin the substance of them. 

Mr, Moorcroft commenced his lai^ journey seven or eight years ago ; he 
was accompanied by a party rather considerable in number, chiefly consisting 
of native servants, in charge of merchandize and baggage, but including the 
writer of these letters, who appears to have been an Inclo-Briton, or East- 
Indian, and a Mr. Trcbeck ; both these individuals, by a singular and rather 
suspicious coincidence, died nearly at the same time w'ith Mr. Moorcroft. 
The party reached Leh, the capital of Ladakh, in September 1820. It seems, 
from the earliest letter in the collection, which is dated I7th February 1820, 
from “ Goodwarah, 200 miles from Joshee Muth (Nath), on the mountains of 
Giirhwal,” that they had been induced to remain a considerable time at Johsi 
Nath. Upon their advance to this place, the Bhoteas and other hill-tribes on 
the borders of Tartary were alarmed at reports that the traveller was ^gencralf 
and that he was leading a considerable army against them, and they prepared 
to oppose him. This false idea of his military character and views seems to 
have prevailed in other parts visited by Mr. Moorcroft, and to have occasioned 
him much embarrassment, by exciting suspicion, and affording ccuntcnance to 
the misrepresentations of Iris enemies. They left Johsi Nath on the 1st 
January 1820, for the Kooloo road, towards which they proceeded till they 
were stopped at Mundee, three days* journey from Belaspore, by a Sikh sirdar, 
who refused to allow them to advance without the permission of Runjeet 
Singh. In a letter dated “ Mundee, 5th May 1820,** Mr. Guthrie states : 

Mr. Moorcroft is gone to Lahore to visit Runjeet Singli, as some of his men who 
were at Mundee, collecting revenues, stopped us as soon as we had arrived at that 
place, till Ilunjeet’s permission was procured. By a letter received from him the other 
day, it appears he had been in close confinement for fourteen days, and that he is now 
released and allowed to go on, so that w'e shall soon see wl>at comes up. However v 
Hjifavourable this may appear to you, it is not so with us, as we may consider ourselves 
well off if we every where meet with nothing more. Some other reports are prevalent, 
foretelling not very pleasant things, but which may prove false, and therefore do not 
require mention here. 

The next letter is dated “December 1820,’* and written from Leh, though 
the place is not named. It discloses the difficulties with which the travellers 
had to contend in their endeavours to prosecute their journey onward : 

When I last wrote, there was some talk of our moving from this city to Yarkund, 
which belongs to the Chinese ; but since that it has appeared that at the present moment 
It is impracticable for various reasons. Our character as Feringhees may be mentioned ; 
that is, we are said to be only merchants come with an apparent intent to trade, but that 
our design is to visit these countries in the first instance under some sort of concealment, 
and when we become informed as to route, and otlier circumstances which are impor- 
tant, we shall invade the country, when we can advantageously attack. We have in 
possession a number of instruments, such as guns and pistols, some intended as pre- 
sents, and others kept merely for amusement, &c. As no merchants have been in the 
habit of carrying such goods, we cannot make any person believe that they are for sale, 
Of for presents to chiefs of countries, although a fowling piece has been given to the 
Joum. VoL. 25. No. 146. Y Rajah 
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Rajah of Ladakh. It is universally said that we are spies and not merchants ; if we 
were, we had no business to carry weapons. However, these goods have never been 
allowed to enter Yarkund since the Chinese have had possession of it. 

If none of the obstacles mentioned could have stopped us, the want of money cer- 
tainly would. We have 200 mannds of baggage, merchandize, and personal property, 
and when we march must carry nearly 200 maunds of grain for road consumption, the 
parriiige of wliich will cost at the rate of sixty rupecy^ for every three maunds, nearly 
8,000 rupees, beside the purchase of grain and other expenses; so that we must be 
possessed of 10,000 rupees before we can move from this with any kind of safety. 

The Peerzada mentioned in my last letter has been good enough to send a favourable 
account of our conduct, and has tried to prove that wo really are merchants, Mr. M. 
has likewise written to the minister at that city, giving him intimation that we arc 
merchants proceeding to Bokhara for the purpose of procuring horses, and that we will 
take Yarkund in our route to that country in the beginning of next year. 

Hafiz Moohammud Fazil, an intelligent Moosulman of our party, is going to Fur- 
ruckabad to bring up some merchandize which -was left at that place, and it now 
appears that they would meet with ready sale at the towns of Leh and Yarkund ; we will 
also by this means insure a permanent passage from Hindoosthan to Leh, if by any 
untoward event we may not bo able to penetrate further into Tartary. 

The next letter is dated from “Leh,” the capital of Ladakh, “ 1st August 
1821 it communicates some very curious particulars respecting the intrigues 
of Russia in this quarter, which though suggested heretofore, were never 
stated so circumstantially, and with so much plausibility : 

The difficulties of our journey to Yarkund were increased by the death of the Em- 
'peror of China, and more so by a Russian ambassador, named Agha Mchdee, who has 
been endeavouring these five or six years to form connections with these countries. In 
a former embassy to Ladakh he procured shawl-wool goats for the Russians, that they 
might raise the material, and manufacture shawls for themselves in their own country, 
as they are obliged to pay enormous prices for those made in Kasbmeer. Having accom- 
plished bis first mission succcs«fully, and possessed naturally of great discernment and 
sagacity, he gained much reputation at the Court of St. Petersburg!!, where, from a 
Jew he became a Christian. He was again sent into Asia with introductory letters to 
the chiefs of these countries, and with rich and valuable presents, amounting, I dare 
say, to five lacs of rupees. A year after his departure from Russia he arrived at Yar- 
kund, and there became a Moosulman. By this conversion, and by the weight of his 
purse, he secured himself every attention, and having baffled our designs of visiting tlje 
latter city, marched for Ladakh, hut on the heights of the Karakorum mountains he 
died of an indigestion. Ills assistant or servant, Moohammud Fuhoor, has arrived 
here : hut he pos’.osscs not a quarter of the sagacity of Agha Mehdcc, and is so much 
addicted to sensu.ality, that he has squandered away nearly the whole of the public 
money, and T sui)pose never moans to return to Russia again. Agha A^chdee was 
equipped in the disguise of a merchant : but from facts that have been ascertained, and 
from the impel ial letters to the Rajah of Ladakh and Alaha Rajah Runject Singh, it 
appears that commerce was not his sole object, .and that the Emperor Alexander has 
been contemplating the invasion of China and as Ladakh and Kasbmeer are localities 
favourable for the Russian army, the friendship of Maha Rajah Runjeet Singh and the 
chief of Ladakh was indispensable. By the death of the envoy the Emperor has lost a 
considerable sum of money, and all his views are blasted. 

Our remaining in this country so long has not proved altogether useless. Some 
months ago Mr. Moorcroft had an engagement signed by the authorities for permitting 
British merchants to trade with Ladakh, or pass through it in progress to other coun- 
tries ; and now the allegiance of it is offered voluntarily to the Hon. Company. So far, 
then, our success has exceeded our expectation. 

Mcer Izzut Oollah, a most intelligent Mahomedan of our party, is gone to Yarkund 
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to tiogociate with the Chinese governors for us, and we shall learn from him soon the 
result. By some route or other, we will march from this in winter, and by the end of 
next year I hope to return from Bokhara. 

The succeeding letter is written from Cashmire, and dated IGth July 1823, 
It relates a few particulars of the countr)’, of their journey, and of their 
future plans : ^ 

Our progress through Yarkund was rendered impracticable in consequence of Kash- 
jneeree merchants representing to the Chinese authorities that we had taken possession of 
J.adakh, and that our objects in wishing to visit Yarkund w’ere political. This caused 
the Chinese authorities to retract from their engagement, which only remained to he 
signed by the governor. 

Foiled in this attempt, we left Ladakh in October, and reached Kashmecr in Novem- 
ber last, with the hope of proceeding through Kahool. We have sojourned nine 
months in Kashmecr, and expect to leave it in four or five days for PcJiawer. 

Tliis country is naturally the most fertile and beautiful in the world ; the climate is 
dcli'dilful, and its inhabitants are certainly the most sagacious people in Asia. Nature 
has blessed it with almost every production ; hut the oppression exercised on its inhabi- 
tants by its rajiacious rulers for the last eighty years, has rendered it miserable, and it 
now exhibits a scene of starvation and disease horrible to behold. 

During our journey from Leh to Kashmecr, we came in contact with a hand of rob- 
bers, who had plundered and laid waste the district of Dias the night previous to our 
anival, and had the day not been snowy, it is very likely we would have been attacked 
also. Tliese deiiredators, though about 70() in number, scantily armed with matchlocks 
and swords, did not dare to approach us with their s^vords (for their matches were of no 
use in tlie snow), and the firing of a few blank cartridges with our efTeclive flint guns 
caused (hem to depart. 

It remains to he seen what success may follow our exertions in the line through Ka- 
hool, since the death of Mooliammud Azeem Khan has rendered this route greatly 
more dangerous. Mr. Moorcroft will spare no expense nor exertions to effect a safe 
passage, neither will any peril cause him to return without effecting the objects he has 
in view. 

The last letter is dated “Peshawer, 15th April 1824;” it alleges a very 
serious cliarge of duplicity aud fraud against the Sikh ruler; 

We were detained in Ka-.hmeer nearly a year, in consequence of the ma- 
nixuvics of Runjeet Singh, the chief of the Punjab, who threw every obstacle in our 
^^ay to prevtmt our fai ther progress. We started from the city of Kashmeer in July 
last, and having entered the country of the Biimhas (who are dependent on the 
Singh), we were stopped on the pretence of not paying a most enormous duty, which 
Runjeet Singh in a passport exempted Mr. M. from paying, but privately hinted 
to the Bumhas that it sliould he exacted. Mr. Moorcroft said, that if the customary 
duties w ere required, he was willing to submit to pay it, but that the claims made were 
most extravagant and unprecedented. To this it was replied, that if we did not pay the 
amount mentioned, we would not he allowed to proceed. At first Mr. M. thought of 
allenqiting to march and brave any attack that might be made : hut on second thoughts, 
seeing that our Kashmeeree porters, in case of any battle, would fly, and leave us hut 
a small party to protect a large quantity of merchandize in a mountainous country, for 
vhicli no other conveyance was procurable, and as the local government of Kashmeer 
remonstrated that we should return and go by another road, it was thought most pru- 
dent to follow the latter plan. We accordingly returned to Kashmeer, and were obliged 
to remain a month longer before carnage for baggage was procured. In August wo 
again moved towards Peshawer, and by a most circuitous route arrived at Jelum, 
^liere we were again stopped for camels of conveyance. About the end of September 
wc left Jelum, and arrived at Attok, crossed the river of that name, and halted for 
‘'Omc time till news from Peshawer arrived. We had not encamped many days when two 

conlidcntial 
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conlidential servants of Yar Moohammud Khan, sirdar of Peshawer, were sent by their 
master to accompany us to the city, and to give us every assistance on tlie road. During 
our stay at Attok, particular inquiries were made respecting the nature of the country we 
had to traverse, and we found reason to suspect that some disturbance would take place 
in the territory of the Khuttuks, whoso chief was a new ally of Runjeet Singh’s, and 
who had just returned after an interview with him. According to our expectations, 
when we were within a mile of Akora, the capital ofj^thc Khuttuk country, intelligence 
was received that theKhuttuks were preparing to plunder us ; we however still marched 
on, and instead of passing through the town, as was anticipated by our antagonists, we 
traversed its outskirts safely, and encamped on a commanding situation not far dis* 
tant from Akora. The Khuttuks were waiting to receive us into the gates of the ^ity, 
that they might lock us up as soon as we entered, and plunder us in safety to Uiemselvcs^ 
Frustrated in this, they saddled their horses, put on their armour, and were determined 
to stop us on the plea of our having shirked the <luties. Coming out of the town, 
they found we had encamped, and instead of attacking us, the chief came to Mr, M.’s 
tent and offered his services, for he thought we knew nothing of his design. Our 
sentry only allowed a few courtiers to come to the tent with their chiefs, whilst the body 
of his troops w’as kept at a respectable distance from tlie bounds of our small camp. 
Tl)c cavalry were galloped about before us, flourishing their swords, and brandisliing 
their lances, to shew their skill and to inspire us with fear ; but we evinced no sign of 
suspicion, on the contrary, praised their horses and themselves. We were fatigued by 
a long march, hungry and tired, and were very happy when we found that the Khuttuks 
would give us time to refresh ourselves, for we were aware that they only waited to 
raise a larger body of troops. After pitching our tents and arranging our baggage in 
the usual way, we contented ourselves with a meal of rice and dholl, and betook our- 
selves to rest, as it had become dark, and we were to rise very early the following 
morning to proceed on our march, if the Khuttuks did not prevent us. At nightfall 
a body of cavalry and footmen spread themselves round our camp as sentinels, on pre- 
tence of guarding us from thieves, but in reality to watch us, and to give notice 
should we think of preparing to march in the night. Our camels were taken to a dis- 
tance, as there were no bushes near our camp for them to feed upon, and were inter- 
rupted by the guards of the Khuttuks. This circumstance fully proved to our minds 
that we should be attacked either that night or the following morning. But the night 
passed in safety, and by some mistake our camels were released early in the morning. 

At sunrise (our usual lime of starting) we began to prepare for the day’s march; 
and no sooner the Kuttuks found that we were going off’, than they assembled in a large 
body either to exact a heavy duty, or to plunder us if possible. They consisted of 
about 700 in number, armed with matchlocks, swords, and spears. Our whole force 
was thirty strong, and we formed two lines of fifteen each in the face of our enemy, 
with a small piece of brass cannon on tlic left flank of each line, whilst our camels in 
the rear were lading to proceed. The body of the Khuttuks stood in a heap in our front, 
and on our road aliout fifty yards from our line, and the dry bed of a river intervened 
between them and us. Our camels were laden, and we were about to move forward; 
when a portion of the Khuttuks descended into the ravine to get nearer, and to fire their 
guns at us over^ the bank, whilst they themselves were secure, as they thought, from 
our balls, and at length they all came down into the bed of the watercourse. One 
half, ot Bftecn of us, with a piece of cannon, drew up to the bank, and declared that 
we would fire upon them if they came nearer to us than they were. Some of the fore- 
most suddenly retreated, and fell upon the large body in the rear, which put them into 
confusion, and if we had at that moment fired, every ball must have told. It was 
thought most prudent, however, not to fire, but to proceed on our march, leaving the 
Khuttuks to the left. Our camels set off with the soldiers in the rear, and though the 
Khuttuks followed us for some short distance, no one attempted to come near us. This 
circumstance, tliough badly related, W’ill give you an idea of the character of Runjcct 
Singh, and of the courage of the Afghans ; whilst tlie steadiness of thirty soldiers in 
fating 700 men, shews the advantages which arc derived from discipline ! 


^Vc 
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^Ve were rcccired into Peshawer with civility by its ruler, and can find no fault with 
tlie treatment we have experienced from the people in general, though the country is 
in a distracted state. Mr. Moorcroft and myself have been lately on a journey to the 
country of the Wuzenees, a portion of Afghanistan, to see the horses of that place; 
]tfr. M. thinks that these animals will answer the purposes of the British Indian army. 
\Ve were accompanied by a Moosulman priest much respected in that country. Tlie 
people were very hospitable to us, ancUupplied us with food, and even with bedding for 
our servants. 

We shall leave this very shortly for Kabool, and if no untoward occurrence should 
prevent us, we shall be in that city about the end of May, whence I shall again write. 
Tlie climate of Peshawer was temperate in winter, but at present is excessively hot. 

Tliis portion of Asia would give employment to many hundreds of Indo- Britons ; if 
a colony were to establish themselves in it, which would not only much improve the 
condition of its present inhabitants, but it would also be the means of diffusing the 
Christian religion in this part of the globe. 


EAST-INDIA EXPENDITURE.* 


Years. 

Expenditure of the Presidencies of 

Interest on 
Debt. 

Political 
Charge paid 
in England. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

1 

Bombay. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

17');^ 

425,209 

2,140,;307 

739,001 

636,226 

165,347 

7,304,828 

1704 

3,354,736 

1,925,407 

786,691 

526,205 

171,392 

6,950,047 

1795 

3,461,144 

1,871,525 

747,889 

484,301 

163,399 

6,986,278 

179G 

:3,636,193 

2,103,902 

734,153 

414,750 

199,128 

7,391,716 

1797 

3,774,820 

2,411,959 

894,913 

426,847 

375,097 

8,137,226 

1798 

3,913,116 

2,517,774 

950,512 

603,926 

203,784 

8,541,953 

1790 

3,912,999 

3,281,605 

1,223,208 

721,550 

300,736 

9,716,334 

1K(X) 

4,453,1 19 

3,065,880 

1,517,000 

957,236 

273,817 

10,603,323 

1801 

4,702,400 

4,405,559 

1,297,453 

1,062,684 

307,635 

12,097,227 

1802 

4,733,478 

5,085,214 

1,204,760 

1,386,593 

482,730 

13,291,008 

1 8015 

4,914,105 

4,908,840 

1,220,165 

1,361,453 

393,207 

13,081,971 

1801 

5,327,903 

6,063,720 

1,652,631 

1,394,322 

435,224 

15,307,963 

1805 

6,508,200 

5,991,748 

2,048,487 

1,566,750 

485,605 

18,192,010 

1806 

7,719,944 

5,385,610 

2,455,746 

1,860,090 

575,795 

18,418,863 

1807 

7,723,216 

5,269,700 

2,166,605 

2,224,956 

492,083 

18,365,330 

1808 

6,371,843 

5,193,673 

2,059,107 

2,225,668 

505,797 

16,658,031 

1809 

6,476,986 

4,935,743 

1,738,495 

2,241,665 

550,766 

16,267,702 

1810 

7,158,961 

4,869,476 

1,747,139 

1,925,300 

565,931 

16,561,422 

1811 

7,241,839 

5,110,977 

1,557,165 

1,715,232 

580,767 

16,521,359 

1812 

7,058,371 

4,610,610 

1,542,485 

1,488,242 

690,613 

15,777,303 

1818 

7,257,731 

4,859,136 

1,542,562 

1,491,870 

1,490,700 

16,935,470 

1814 

7,135,172 

4,893,224 

1,589,329 

1,537,434 

1,3;}5,579 

16,801,016 

1817 

7,373,005 

5,134,246 

1,675,200 

1,526,467 

1,393,393 

17,393,324 

1816 

7,854,681 

5,289,476 

1,937,430 

1,584,157 

1,459,426 

18,433,950 

1817 

8,025,980 

5,201,399 

1,902,460 

1,720,232 

1,464,029 

18,605,513 

1818 

8,483,924 

5,475,254 

1,885,786 

1,753,018 

1,306,431 

19,213,360 

1819 

9,087,377 

5,979,045 

2,492,193 

1,684,271 

1,375,832 

20,914,556 

1820 

8,920,451 

5,694,844 

2,395,844 

2,006,109 

1,426,766 

20,762,593 

1821 

8,750,757 

5,572,489 

3,176,143 

1,908,853 

1,329,168 

21,036,256 

1822 

8,540,182 

5,405,592 

3,609,894 

1,935,390 

1,392,905 

21,060,811 

1 82;} 

8,746,043 

5,072,992 

4,264,448 

1,694,731 

1,720,724 

21,804,465 

1824 

9,445,538 

6,213,817 

3’,228,150 

1,652,449 

1,153,886 

21,992,857 

1825 

11,394,496 

5,714,849 

3,279,390 

1,460,433 

1,580,259 

23,753,743 

1826 

12,530,260 

5,783,351 

3,697,192 

1,674,792 

1,452,680 

23,328,008 

- — _ 








A (lie. — The years end in February. The total expenditure includes commercial 
uiarges, and also the expenditure of Bencoolen and Prince of Wales’ Island. 


I'roin Mr. Moreau’s " Chronological Records of BriUsli riniUice.’* 
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ANALYSIS OF THE CODE OF MENU. 

[Contimied /romp. 48.) 

The fourth chapter of the code is “ on Economics, and Private Morals 
such is the title, but it is hir from being an accurate index to the contents and 
character of this portion of the work. A great part is occupied with tedious 
directions for the reading of the Veda, comprising details which are either 
superfluous, frivolous, or indelicate. This whole chapter is, with few excep. 
tions, a flirrago of nonsense; the mental energies of the writer (if it be really 
the product of the same pen as the first chapter) seems to have slumbered in 
its comiiosition ; some words in it appear to be used merely for the sake of a 
jingle or pun which they discover in the original, and which, having no real 
connexion with the sense, grievously offend the understanding. This portion 
of the code might be expunged without much inconvenience, since all or nearly 
all its material provisions may be found in other parts. 

The chapter begins by ordaining (as had been done before) that a Brahmen, 
after leaving his preceptor, should become a married housekeeper, and live 
without, or with the least possible, injury to animated beings, by iiieproach- 
ablc occupations peculiar to his class : service for hire, which is tcimcdrfog* 
living, he must by all means avoid. A disquisition on the comparative advan- 
tages of the different modes of legal occupation is closed with this just senti* 
ment: “ Let him, if he seek happiness, be firm in perfect content, and check 
all desire of acquiring more than he possesses ; for happiness has its root in 
content, and discontent is the root of misery.” 

Of the duties which conduce to fame, length of life and beatitude, the chief 
is reading the Vvda, and those nigamas which are explanatory of the Veda. 
Then follow directions for the other duties, namely, the five great sacraments, 
already described. 

The rites of hospitality are duly enjoined: “let him take care, to the 
utmost of his |)owcr, lliat no guest sojourn in his house unhonoured with a 
seat, with food, with a bed, with water, with esculent roots, and with fruit.” 
Such as do forbidden acts, such as subsist like cats (craftily), such as oppugn 
or believe not the scripture, and such as are rapacious, arc to be cxchulcil; 
which gives a large discretion to a Brahmen. “ Gifts must be made by each 
housekeeper, as far as he has ability, to religious meudieants, though hetero- 
dox.” 

A string of absurd precepts then follows, relative to sundry subordinate 
actions of a Brahmen : he must wear a pair of bright golden rings in his ears; 
he must not ga/c on the sun ; nor step over a string to which a calf is tied ; 
nor run whilst it rains, nor look on his own image in the water ; “ by a mound 
of earth, by a cow, by an idol, by a Brahmen, by a pot of clarified butter or ot 
honey, by a place where four ways meet, and by a large tree well known in the 
district, let him pass with his right hand toward them.” He must not sleep 
alone in an empty house ; nor interrupt a cow whilst she is drinking ; nor make 
any vain corporeal exertion; nor take pleasure in asking idle questions; nor 
strike his arm, or gnash his teeth, or make a braying noise ; nor wash his feet 
in a pan of mixed yellow metal; nor cat from a broken dish ; nor sit on 
broken seat; nor tear his nails with his teeth; nor break mould or clay; nor 
cut grass with his nails ; nor ride on the back of a bull or cow ; nor pass other- 
wise than by the gate into a walled town, or an enclosed house; nor approach 
the roots of trees by night ; nor play with dice ; nor cat whilst he reclines on a 
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l>c(l ; naked ; nor go any where with a remnant of his food in 

his mouth ; nor sleep with his feet wet ; nor advance into a place undistin- 
guishable by his eye, or not easily passable ; nor pass a river swimming with 
his arms ; nor stand upon hair, ashes, bones, potsherds, seeds of cotton or 
husks of grain ; nor stroke (or scratch) his head with both hands ; nor, after 
liis head has been rubbed with oil, touch with oil any of his limbs; nor receive 
a gift from a keeper of a slaughter-house or oil-press, or from a king not born 
ill the military class, who is declared to be on a level with the keeper of ten 
thousand slaughter-houses : “ he who receives a present from an avaricious 
king and a transgressor of the sacred ordinances, goes in succession to the fol- 
lowing twenty-one hells which are enumerated, and which include the hell 
of iron spikes, the sword-leaved forest, and the pit of red-hot charcoal. 

It would be difficult to divine the grounds of these and other frivolous pro- 
hibitions ; some of those omitted are extremely indelicate, and even revolting. 
The Brahmen is, moreover, forbidden to give temporal advice to a Sfidra, or 
to give him spiritual counsel, or to inform him of the legal expiation for his 
hill, on pain of sinking with him to hell. The comment qualifies the severity 
of this precept by interpolating the words “ in person,” and “ personally.” 

Then follow the injunctions regarding the reading of the Veda : let 
the housekeeper wake in the time sacred to Bn'dimi, the goddess of 
speech {i.e. the last watch of the night); let him then reflect on virtue and 
virtuous emoluments, on the bodily labour which they require, and on the 
whole meaning and very essence of the Veda. Having risen, having done 
what nature makes necessary, having then purified himself and fixed his atten- 
tion, let him stand a long time repeating the gayatri for the first (or morning) 
twilight ; as he must for the last (or evening) twilight in its proper time.” After 
rertain ceremonies, and a full exertion of the intellectual powers, the reading 
is to commence and to continue for four months and one fortnight, with a brief 
intermission to allow of a ceremony “ out of town,” called utserga of the 
Vaks. The Veda must never be read without accents and letters well pro- 
nounced ; nor in the presence of Sudras ; nor on certain days, when there 
IS wind, or dust, or thunder, or rain, or preternatural sounds in the sky, or 
an cartlupiake, &c. The reading must be suspended where offensive smells 
I prevail, and in a district where a corpse is carried, and whilst the sound of 
weeping is heard, and in a promiscuous assembly of men. A Brahmen must 
suspend his reading for three days after receiving an invitation to the obsequies 
of a single ancestor, or when the king has a son born, or “ when the dragon’s 
liand causes an eclipse.” He must not read lolling on a couch, nor with his 
thighs crossed, nor in a cloud of dust, nor while arrows whiz, nor while sha- 
halb yell, dogs bark or yelp, or asses or camels bray ; to which the gloss adds : 
oor while men in company chatter.” He must not read near a cemetery, 
nor after receiving a gift at a sraddha, nor in an alarm raised by fire, nor in 
terrors from strange phenomena, nor on horseback, nor on a tree, nor on 
hairen ground, nor in a battle, nor when blood gushes from the body; “if a 
east used in agriculture, a frog, a cat, a dog, a snake, an ichneumon, or a rat, 
pass between the lecturer and his pupil, let him know that the lecture must be 
'aterniittcd for a day and a night.” These provisions will serve as a specimen 
of the rest. 

„ ^'tose precepts, which must be meant to be comprehended under the title 
private morals,” the following will exemplify : a Brahmen must show no partif 
0 ar attention to his enemy, to his enemy’s friend, to an unjust person, to a thief, 
or to the wife of another man ; he must never despise a warrior, a serpent, or a 

priest 
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priest versed in scripture, “since those three, when contemned, may destroy 
a man ” The following precept contains a rule which indicates a polislieil 
state of manners : “ let him say what is true, but let him say what is pleasing, 
let him speak no disagreeable truth, nor let him speak agreeable falsehood. 
Let him say, ‘well and good,’ or let him say ‘ well’ only ; but let him not 
maintmn fruitless enmity and altercation with any man.” There is a maxim 
very similar in Marcus Antoninus, or some other stoical writer. Jhe puerility 
of the precept which succeeds is seen in striking contrast : let him not 
journey too early in the morning, or too late in the evening, nor too near the 
mid-day, nor with an unknown companion, nor alone, nor with men of the 
servile class.” This branch of the chapter is concluded with a declaration that 
every other duty is subordinate to the study of the Veda. 

Then follow further details respecting the moral offices of a Brahmen, 
beginning with a dednition of pleasure and pain. “ Whatever act depends on 
another man, that act let him carefully shun; but whatever depends on him. 
self, to that let him studiously attend ■ all that depend/ on another give/ pam; 
and all that depends on himself giees jdeasurc; let him know this to be in few 
words the deRnition of pleasure and pain.” The meaning of this definition is 
not obvious. In the list of duties occur the following : “ let him never oppose 
priests, cows, or persons truly devout ; nor deny a future state ; nor throw a 
stick, when angry, at another man.” A twice-born man is forbidden to assault 
a Brahmen on pain of being whirled about for a century in hell; even smiting 
him in anger with a blade of grass must be expiated by twenty-one traiismigra. 
tions into impure quadrupeds; and shedding a Brahmen s blood is punished in 
a horrible manner : “ As many particles of dust as the blood shall roll up from 
the ground, for so many years shall the shedder of that blood be mangled by 
other animals in his next birth.” The following verses which immediately fol- 
low are specious : 

Even here below an unjust man attains no felicity ; nor he wliose wealth proceeds 
from giving false evidence ; nor he who constantly takes delight in mischiet. 

Though oppressed by penury, in consequence of his righteous dealings, let him never 
give his°mind to unrighteousness; for he may observe the speedy overthrow of ini- 
quitous and sinful men. L 

Iniquity, committed in this world, produces not fruit immediately, but, like the 
earth (in due season) ; and, advancing by little and little, it eradicates the man who 

committed it. i 

Yes; iniqu'ty once committed fails not of producing fruit to him who wrought it, 
if not in his own person, yet in his sons ; or, if not in his sons, yet in his grandsons. 

He grows rich for a while through unrighteousness ; then he beholds good things; 
then it is that he vanquishes liis foes; but he peiislics at length from his whole root 

upw'ards. . , 

Wealth and pleasures repugnant to law let him shun ; and even lawful acts, wnic 
may cause future pain, or be oflensivc to mankind. 

It is from such detached passages as these that a favourable but partial view 
pf Hindu morals is taken ; they stand, however, like small green oases amidst 
deserts of interminable sand. * ^ ^ , 

Then follow precepts respecting abstinence from altercation with relatives 
and domestics, and respecting the receiving of presents, which, it must be 
inferred from the precautions directed, was the besetting sin ot the Brahmen 
tribe in early times ; the interdictions in this code seem chiefly directed against 
the “ unlearned ” Brahmen, he who has not read the Vhdax “let him 
hmvi not the law be fearful of presents from this or that giver; since an 
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runt man, even by a small gift, may become helpless as a cow in a bog.” 
Covetousness and hypocrisy arc censured in severe terms, as if the author of 
the code was (as M. Remusat remarks) not insensible to the vices of Brdh- 
inens: “ every religious act fraudulently performed,” the law says, “goes to 
evil beings.” A succeeding verse is singularly at variance with another in the 
code, which declares that devotion is equal to the performance of all duties ; 
it is as follows : “ a wise man should constantly discharge all the moral duties, 
though he perform not constantly the ceremonies of religion ; since he falls 
low if, whilst he performs ceremonial acts only, he discharge not his moral 
duties.” 

Then follows a long series of directions respecting intcrdictcil food : a Brah- 
nien must never eat the food of the insane, the wrathful, the sick, nor that on 
which lice has fallen (a circumstance which denotes that the ancient Hindus 
were as uncleanly as the modern), or which has been pecked by a bird, ap- 
proached by a dog, or smelled by a cow; nor that of a thief, a public singer, 
a carpenter, an usurer, a niggardly churl, one bound with fetters, a hypocrite, 
a servile man, a physician, a cruel or dishonest person, a backbiter, a tailor, 
a blacksmith, or that on which any person has sneezed; nor any food whatever 
but that which satisfies him ! The catalogue of interdicted food (in which the 
confounding of occupation with moral guilt, amongst the causes which make 
food impure, is amusing) concludes with a specification of the reasons for 
which the food of certain persons is considered ^impure. These are childish, 
absurd, and indelicate; yet the subject is treated with unusual solemnity. For 
example : “ the deities, having well considered the food of a niggard who has 
read the scripture, and that of an usurer who bestows gifts liberally, declared 
the food of both to be equal in quality ; but Brahma, advancing towards the 
gods, thus addressed them : * make not that equal, which in truth is unequal ; 
since the food of a liberal man is purified by faith, while that of a learned 
miser is defiled by his want of faith in what he has read.’ ” 

Benevolence is then eulogized, provided it be accompanied by faith ; and 
ample retribution, with interest, is promised hereafter. “ For whatever pur- 
pose a man bestows any gift, for a similar purpose he shall receive, with due 
honour, a reward.” Having made a donation, he is forbidden to proclaim it, 
otherwise its fruit Js destroyed. Then follow six verses which deserve to be 
quoted : 

Giving no pain to any creature, let him collect virtue by degrees, for th6 sake of 
acquiring a companion to tlie next world, as the white ant by degrees builds her nest; 

Bor in bis passage to the next world, neither his father, nor his mother, nor his wife, 
nor his son, nor liis kinsmen, will remaiu in his company ; his virtue alone will adhere 
to him. 

Single is each man born ; single he dies ; single he receives the reward of liis good, 
and single the punishment of his evil deeds: 

Wlien he leaves his corse, like a log or a lump of clay, on the ground, his kinsmen 
ictirc with averted faces ; but his virtue accompanies his soul. 

Continually, therefore, by degrees, let him collect virtue, for the sake of securing 

inseparable companion ; since with virtue for his guide, he will traverse a gloom, 
liow hard to be traversed ! 

A man, habitually virtuous, whose offences have been expiated by devotion, is in- 
stantly conveyed after death to the higher world, witli a radiant form, and a body of 
Plliereal substance. 

"Tins passage seems to belong to a religious system essentially distinct from 
dint of which we arc treating. 
d^’ia/icJouni, Yoi.25. No. 140. Z 


Imme- 



jgfi Hindu Law of Marriage. 

Immediately succeeding the verses quoted, are directions for ^“'"8 ®" 
vidual in the world, “ by connections with the highest and best “''O'.'*- 

in^he worst and meanest,” which is strangely at variance with he maxini 
Jplied above, that “ virtue alone is happiness.” Presents, it is further added, 
may be accepted from all wen, when the offer is rpontaneou,; gold or other 
alm^s voluntwily brought and presented, but unasked and unpromised, Brak 
Scon^dered as receivable even from a sinner.” Nay, the acceptance is 
commanded under a penalty : “of him who shall disdain to accept such alms, 
neither will the manes eat the funeral oblations for fifteen years, nor wi the 
fire convey the burnt sacrifice to the gods.” The chapter concludes : 

When ho has paid, as the law directs, his debts to the sages, to the manes, and to 
, he gods (by reaLg die scripture, begetting a son, and perform.ng regular sacrifices.) 
hrm% riignaUto his son (of mature age), and reside in Ins family house, with no 

'^Alonri'n s^fsolitary plac!, let him constantly meditate on the divine nature of the 

who is freed from the bondage of sin, shall be absorbed in the divine essence. 

. These and the subsequent words in parentheses are supplieil from the gloss of Culltca Bhatta. 

tTo be continued. J 


HINDU LAW OF MARRIAGE. 

To the TUlilor of the Asialk Mo ml. 

Sm: In the analysis of the third chapter of tlic code attributed to Menu 
Cp. 43), the writer has, I think, fallen into an error respecting the forms ol 
marriage denominated Gandharva and Raeshasa. lie says, the four forms 
named Brahma, Daiva, ’Arsha, and Prajapatya only are blameless; the other 
four, namely, ’Asura, Gandharva, Raeshasa, and Paisacha, arc basc.^ Menu, 
however, after stating the opinions of all these forms by some entertained, de- 
clares : “ For a military man, the before-mentioned marriages of Gandliarvas 
and Raeshases, whether .separate or mixed, arc permitted by law.” The 
Gandharva is described as a love marriage, “ the reciprocal connexion of a 
youth and a damsel with mutual consent.” So in the story of Sakuntala in 
the Mahahhdrata, Dushwanta says ; “ Come, beautiful timid maid, let us be 
united by the Gandharva nuptial tic, for of ail the modes of marrying, the 
Gkndharva is esteemed the best.” He then quotes Menu’s decree, and adds: 
“ Suspect not but that both the Gandharva and the Raeshasa modes are lawful 
for the regal and military, order, and may without doubt be used, either sepa- 
rately or together.” It is true that, in a subsequent verse, Menu denominates 
the four last forms base, and productive of a wicked progeny; but this, 
I apprehend, is said with reference to a priest’s contracting such marriages. 
The Raeshasa form (by some considered, says Menu, as peculiar to a soldier) 
is described by the legislator as “ the seizure of a maiden by force from her 
house, while she weeps and calls for assistance, after her kinsmen and^friends 
have been slain in battle or wounded, and their houses broken open.’' The 
mixed mode of marriage referred to, partaking of the Gandharvas and of t e 
the Raeshases, is where a girl is made captive by her lover after a victory over 
her kinsmen. This was a case (as Mr. Mill supposes) of not unfrequent 


occurrence, 


I am, Sir, &c. 
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TITLES AND OFFICES IN CHINA.* 

In the Ytten-kien^luy-hanf there are eighteen volumes containing the “ ShS- 
kwan-poo,” or a collection of notices on the appointment of gbvernment 
officers. This division of the work gives an account of alt the various appel- 
lations by which civil and military officers have been designated, during the 
several dynasties which have ruled in China, from the time of Fuh-he (or Fo- 
hi) down to the present day. 

The want of a tolerably accurate idea of the nature of ancient offices, and 
the duties to be performed by those holding them, forms a considerable diffi- 
culty to the European in reading Chinese books : to remove this difficulty, in 
some degree, the following brief analysis of the “ She-kwan-poo ” is giv«i. 

The antc-diluvian personage Fiih-he (B.C. .32,50) ruled under the auspices of 
a dragon ; therefore he called his officers I^ing-szef “ dragon-rulers.*’ The 
officers who acted in spring, in summer, in autumn, and in winter, had diffe- 
rent appellations, still retaining in each the word dragon. Kung-kiing-she, the 
next personage in the fabulous ages, ruled under the auspices of water, and all 
his officers received a designation in reference to water. Shin-nung ruled 
under the auspices of fire, and therefore he called his officers ITo-sze, ** fire- 
rulers.” Ilwang-te named his officers in allusion to a cloud, which appeared 
when he attained the dominion. Shaou-haou named his in reference to a 
Fung-neaou bird, which appeared when he ascended the throne. 

Passing over this ante-diluvian age, the account is carried forward to the 
post-diluvian period — the ages of Yu, Hea, and Shang, when there were 
a[)pointed four Foo officers and three Kung. These Szc-foo and San-kung 
were statesmen of the first rank, who assisted the monarch. When king 
Clung appointed the officers of the Chow dynasty, the San-kung were called 
Tae-sze, Tac-foo, and Tae-paou: the first was so called because he was one 
whom the emperor considered as a teacher and an example j” the second was 
to “assist and support the emperor;” and the third was “to protect and fix 
the emperor in the steady practice of virtue and justice.” Kc-tsze, who 
aflcctcd madness to save his life, was a Tae-sze to Chow-wang. During the 
dynasty of Tsin and the beginning of that of Han, there were no persons who 
bore the office of Tae-sze till the reign of Ping-te(A,D. 10), when Kung-kwang 
was made Tac-foo and subsequently promoted to be Tae-sze. During the resi- 
dence of the Han dynasty at the eastern capital, the Tae-sze office was again 
laid aside till the beginning of the reign of Hcen-tc (A.D. 200), when Tiing-ch6 
was made a Tae-sze, and became a most turbulent and bad character during 
the civil wars which then commenced. After Chd was destroyed, the office 
was again abolished. 

During subsequent dynasties, these San-kung were at different times set 
aside and re-established, according to the taste of the reigning monarch, and 
the meaning of the term has varied : the above-named three officers were by 
some emperors called San-sze, and three inferior officers were called San-kung. 
The dynasties Kin and Sung had these officers. During the Ming dynasty they 
were once abolished and again established; and under the present reigning 
Tartar family they are apparently merely honorary titles. They apply the 
same terms to an inferior class of officers, who hold these titles in reference to 
the princes of the blood; in that case the titles have the words Tae-sze always 
preceding them. 

Saii- 

* Abritlgcd from Dr. Morrison t. LhincbC Diet, in vc, Kw an. 
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San-shaoU) called also San-koo, were three officers intended to seeond or 
assist the three Kung mentioned before; these officers were first appointed 
under the Chow dynasty, and were called Shaou-sze, Shaou-foo, and Shaou* 
paou. These seem to have been intended rather as officers of the palace, a 
sort of lords in waiting, or personal attendants on the sovereign, than rulers 
of the country. The designation Sing (i. e. watchful, attentive) was also 
applied to certain of these powerful courtiers, who were admitted to the se« 
crets of the palace. The latter Han, it is said, made the San-kung ministers 
of state. 

Tsae-seang, “assistant rulers,” called simply Scang, “assistants,” were 
ministers of state, introduced under Hwang-te (B.C. 2732); they were also 
teriged Ching-seang, Seang-kw(5, Pae-seang, Chung-seang, and Tso-yew-ching- 
seang. The latter Han dynasty abolished the title of Ching-seang, and govern- 
ed by the San-kung. The last emperor of that dynasty revived the title and 
placed in that office Tsaou-tsaou, the most celebrated rebel of Chinese his- 
tory. The principal ministers of state were subsequently called Ke*hang, Sze- 
too, Chung-shoo-keen-ling, Chang-ke-meih, Choo-kee, and Tae-wei. Under 
Shin-tsung (A.D. 1080) the prime minister was the Mun-hea-shang-shoo. 

Under the Leaou Tartars, there were norland south Tsae-seang, who were 
great civil and military functionaries : they had also other titles applicable to 
principal ministers of state. The Yuen Tartars, the Chinese Ming dynasty, 
and the reigning Manchow Tartars have all retained the terra Tsae-seang to 
denote their six principal statesmen. 

Ta-hed-sze signifies “ a great learned scholar.” The title Hed-sze originated 
with Ching-kwan (A.D. (J40), the second emperor of the Tang dynasty. The 
duty of the Hed-sze was at first of a literary nature, having charge of the 
government library and papers, and being royal tutors. The reigning family 
gives the title Ta-hed-sze to the six ministers of state, and the title Hed-sze 
to learned men employed about the court. 

Tac-tsac was an ancient title denoting principal ministers of state; it was 
often discontinued and revived. Tsung-ning of the Sung dynasty (A.D. 1120) 
was the last emperor who employed it, because the then title Piih-shay, “a 
servant archer,” was represented as too mean an epithet for a state minister. 
No such title now exists, nor existed under the Leaou, King, Yuen, or Ming 
dynasties. 

Tac-wei, “ the great tranquillizer,” was the title of a high military office 
under the Tsin dynasty, which was continued under that of Han ; the Tac- 
wei ranked with the ministers of state. 

Ta-sze-ma, “ a great horse-controller,” was an ancient officer who had the 
direction of military affairs ; this title and the preceding have been occasion- 
ally interchanged. Yuen-show, of the Han dynasty (B.C. 135), adopted this 
title to add to that of Tscang-keun, “ a leader of an army but since the Suy 
dynasty it has been entirely discontinued. 

Ta-szc-too, “great manager of the multitude,” was an ancient officer, 
whose duty was to superintend the instruction of the people. In the time of 
Tsin the office became more political, and the ministers were called Ching- 
seang-sing-sze-too. The Han dynasty (A.D. 5) abolished the term Ching- 
seang (“ second assistant”) and adopted Ta-sze-too. During the Tse dynasty 
(A.D. 400) the Sze-too office took cognizance of all the districts in the empire 
and of the population. It does not now exist. 

Chung-shoo-shay-jin are officers of the seventh rank ; a sort of secretaries. 
The office was established on the beginning of the Ming dynasty. 

Tbclh- 
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Tseth-heen-teen-heiJ-sze are literary men at court who superinteml imperial 
publications. The appointment was first made during the time of Kae-yuen, 
of the Tang, A.D. 740. Under the Ming, the duties of this office devolved 
on the Han-lin college. 

The She-kwan are a sort of historiographers, or recorders of imperial trans- 
fictions and national occurrences. The office originated in the time of Hwang- 
te, B.C.270. 

King-yen-kwan are officers who ** serve up (to the emperor) a feast of classic 
lore.” The emperor Seuen-te of the Han (B.C. 60) first summoned many of 
the learned to discourse on the coincidence and discrepancies of the fVoo- 
king, or five ancient classics. For many ages no persons were regularly and 
permanently appointed to this office, but the sovereign called on any scholar 
to read and explain ancient books to him. Yuen-tsung, of the Tang (A.D. 
740) changed the institution called “ the hall for the elegant and correct com- 
position of books ” into “ the hall of assembled worthies,” and selected daily 
one aged scholar to stand and read to him. Hence the title She-tHJi, “ stand 
and read,” which denotes the office of reader to the emperor, 

Slie*keang, “ to stand and speak,” is the title of the lecturer to the empe- 
ror. Kaou-tsung (A.D. 680) appointed to this office an eminent scholar, 
named Seaou-tth, of whom it is said, that such was his reverence for ancient 
literature, that when he opened the Woo-king ** he made it a point of duty to 
bind his girdle about him, wash himself, and sit down with cautious respect 
opposite the books.” Hed-sze, or “ learned scholar,” is now added to the 
titles of She-tuh and She-keang. 

In consequence of many lecturers endeavouring to make allusions to the 
emperor’s conduct, their services have often been dispensed with, and their 
appointment has become a sinecure. Keen-lung declined listening to them; 
and Kea-king, his successor (the late emperor) did the same, observing (very 
hcnsibly) that “ the art of government did not consist in learned discussions 
about the words and sentences of ancient writings,” 

Ilan-lin-yucn, “ the hall of a pencil forest,” is a college of learned men 
founded about A.D. 740 by Yuen-tsung, “to be ready when the emperor 
should condescend to interrogate them on literature and language.” The hall 
is described as “ the place of waiting for an imperial summons.” Tae-tsung, 
of the Tang (A.D. 630) first began to employ eminent scholars to write his 
edicts ; there were always some of them waiting at the northern gate of the 
palace ; hence they are called by the people, Plh-mun-hed-szc, or “ north 
gate literati.” 

Han-lin-hcd-sze-ching-che, “ members of the Han-lin college, receivers of 
the imperial will,” were persons appointed to receive and make known to 
tliosc concerned the papers issued by the emperor. The members of the 
college were at first called Han-lin-kung-fung, “ a forest of pencils to present 
supplies.” There are various titles appertaining to the members of the collie 
in reference to their respective functions. 

Shang-shoo is the name of an office which originated in the time of Tsin, 
B-C. 100, when four officers were appointed to superintend the issue of papers. 
It is thought to have been similar to that of Shun (B.C. 21 76) called “ receiver 
and recorder of the affairs of the empire.” Luh-shang-shoo, in the time of 
llo-tc, were officers superior to the San-kung already described : this office 
J'as not existed since the time of Suy, A.D. 620. The power of the Shang- 
iihoo officers varied under ^different ^dynasties. Under the latter Han, they 

were 
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were first ministers of state. Under the reigning family, they are preeidentj 

of the six supreme courts at Peking. • ^ j , 

Shang-shoo-ting is an appellation of the first ministers of state, introduced by 
the Tsin BC 200. Woo-te, of the Han, employed eunuchs j but about 
eighty years’ afterwards (B.C. 10), Ching-te substituted literary men as his 
m^isters with the above title. The Tartar dynasties Km and Yuen had 
ministers called Shang-shoo-sing, the chief of whom had the title of Shang. 
shoo-ting. The Chinese Ming discontinued this title of office, and the present 
Tartar family have not revived it. . , . 

Shang-shoo-puh>shay was a military title given by the Tsm to good bow-meri, 
{piMay signifies “ skilful archer,”) which from the employment of military 
men in civil affairs, came to signify a manager or director, and in that sense was 
added to other titles. The Tartar dynasty Yuen discontinued the title Puh- 

shay, and it has not been revived. ^ ,, rn- 

The use of the word tsaou * in titles was introduced by Ching-te (.B.C. 10); 
he appointed five ministers, the first called Pi.h-shay, the other four Szc 
tsaou; these Tsaou had different departments in the government; one of 
them, the Kth-tsaou, superintended foreigners in China, and another, the 
San-kung-tsaou, decided criminal cases. The number of Tsaou was subse- 
quently six, to whom Kwan-woo added two other officers, a Ling and a Pub- 
shay; these eight officers were called, collectively, “ the eight thrones.” 
Choo-tsaou-lang-kwan were four chief officers, first appointed under the Han, 
Iwo for foreign, and two for domestic affairs. Under the latter Han, there 
were thirty-six Lang-kwan, or She-lang, in six departments, cointaining six 

^ Hing-tae-sing was an office which originated with the Tsm, in the fifth 
century. The officers were civilians who accompanied the army, or were 
stationed in the provinces, with extensive powers : they corresponded with 
the Poo-ching-sze, or provincial treasurer, of the present day. 

The six supreme courts have a number of officers attached thereto : the 
expression or “six supreme courts,” was not used till the Sung, 

in the beginning of the seventh century, when they were new modelled from 
the Luh-tsaou. The members of these six courts were thus named : “ heaven 
officers;” “ earth officers ;” “ .spring officers ;” “ summer officers ;” “autumn 
officers;” and “ winter officers.” The Chinese are very fond of a miniature 
world, and apply the allusion both to the body politic and the human body. 
To these several courts were appointed ministers with titles in which the word 
lang occurs. This word was the name of an ancient ting or pavilion ; and 
persons who were received into the superior offices about court, as secretaries 
and superintendents of departments, were called Lang-kwan, “ officers of the 

^ Besides the “ six poo ” or courts, there have been other offices called poo, 
to which the imperial treasures, granaries, sacrifices, &c. are consigned. 

The Chung-shoo, or “ writers inside,” were officers within the palace, w o 
transmitted the imperial commands ; they have had various distinctive epithets. 
The Choo-shoo, sometimes a military officer, superintended the Chung-shoo. 

Tung-sze-shay-jin were originally masters of ceremonies at religious rites. 
Men of good character, under fifty years of age, and of commanding ap- 
pearance, 

* From the cast and to speaJt ; referring to those who determined causes on the east side of the roya 
palace. 
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pearancCi were selected. From these persons being employed in the reception 
of foreign envoys, the terra Tung-sze carae to denote the interpreters who are 
the medium of intercourse with foreigners. 

Mun-hea-jsing were officers in watch at the palace gate, or entrance into 
the imperial apartments. She-chnng were personal servants of the emperor, 
superintending his food, medicine, and wardrobe. Other titles imply similar 
offices. 

Ke«keu-choo was a recorder of his Majesty’s words and actions. In the 
Ilan, there was a female Ke-keu-choo in the imperial harem. 

Poo-keu^, “ to supply a deficiency,” and She-c, “ to gather that which is 
left,” were titles of officers who pointed out any error or neglect of the 
monarch. 

Foo-paou-lang was keeper of the signet: this office has since received 
various other names. 

Choo-melh-yuen was originally a court of eunuchs in the time of Tae- 
Isiing, about A.D. 760. They endeavoured gradually to usurp the authority 
of tlie ministers. Under the Yuen, this office was a military board, which 
had complete control over the army. 

Vii-she, “ imperial or royal historiographer,” is a title of office which existed 
I'luler the Chow, but the duties were difterent from those of the modern Yu^ 
she. The ancient Yii-she were employed to write down the will of the mo- 
narch and record the transactions of the court. In the Han, their office took 
its present form. They are dispersed over the empire to collect information for 
the sovereign, to whom they communicate directly their reports, with their 
advice. They possess no authority; they arc spies upon the people, upon the 
provincial governments, and upon the conduct of the sovereign himself: some 
liave suficred death for their too free remarks upon their master’s public or 
private behaviour. Kea-king denied their right to interfere in his domestic 
concerns. There are several classes of these Yu-she, who have different ap- 
pendages to their titles. 

The Choo-king, or “ various classes of king,” are high officers with 
different duties. The word king denotes an object of congratulation and 
trust, and was applied to the highest officers of state in ancient times. More 
recently, the term has become little else than a complimentary superaddition 
to otlier titles. The Tac-chang-king attended at great state ceremonies, and 
conducted the sacred music ; the second class, or Tae-chang-shaou-king, as- 
sisted in the presentation of incense, lights, &c. at the ceremonies ; the third 
class, called Tsung-ching-king, were appointed to superintend the royal 
kindred, and to keep and revise the Ust of them, and the “ gem tablet,” or 
imperial genealogy ; the fourth was the Ta-1 e-king, a board of law officers, a 
sort of court of equity, to control punishments and executions ; these were 
some of the offices denoted by khig. There was also a kind of agricultural 
hoard, denominated Sze-nung-king, to superintend the cultivation of grain 
and the breeding of animals. So early as Shaou-haou-she (B.C. 2500) there 
were nine agricultural officers, called after the nine varieties of the Hoo bird, 
fhe last Chinese dynasty, Ming, merged the duties of these officers in those 
of the Hoo-poo, or board of revenue and domestic regulations. The Tae- 
jmh-king were officers who attended to the sovereign’s carriages, stables, &c. 
f he Hung-loo-king were officers who directed the etiquette at the reception 
of great court visitors : they are now called Hung-loo-sze. The Tae-foo-king 
took care of the imperial gold, silk, &c. 


Pc-shoo-kticn, 
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Pe-shoo-keen, ** overseer of the secret books,” is the keeper of the national 
archives. The title was introduced by Hwan-te, A.D. 170. When the Sung 
established libraries and rooms for learned men about court, they included a 
chamber for records. The Ming dynasty discontinued this office, and placed 
the records and “ prohibited books,” in the interior apartments of the palace. 
The composers of the annals were called Choo-ts8-tso-lang. 

San-laou-woo-kang, t. e, “ thrice old, five changes,” is a designation of two 
officers who in former ages were revered by Chinese sovereigns. “ Thrice old 
denotes having passed through the three stages of longevity, or 80, 90, and 
100 years; the "five changes ” are the five Chinese elements, which such aged 
persons were supposed to be skilled in. To these sages several of the emperors 
paid much respect, suffering them to sit with their faces to the south (the 
position of honour), whilst the emperor faced the north. It is 800 years since 
this office was discontinued ; the last emperor who sought advice from a 
" thrice old man,” received this answer in verse : 

Wood by tlie application of the plummet is regularly squared : 

The monarch who receives and listens to reproof will become a perft'ct man. 

Kw(5-tsc-tse-tscw, " pourer out of a libation of wine amongst the nation’s 
sons,” is the superior of a college at court. The title refers to a practice still 
in use at Chinese feasts, where the oldest person present pours out a libation 
to the earth, the giver of good to man. In the time of Tae-tsung, A.D. 650, 
students from Corea and other countries on the frontier of China were re- 
ceived into the college, till the whole number was upwards of 8,000. 

There follows in this part of the original work a long and minute detail of 
certain subordinate ministers attached to menial offices in the palace. 

Ta-foo is a title commonly added to others, which has continued from 
ancient times to the present day : some titles with Ta-foo annexed are merely 
honorary, shewing a particular rank, not a specific office. The same remark 
applies to many distinctions containing the word Langy all of which have been 
discontinued since the Sung. 

The Tung-kung-kwan, officers of the eastern harem, include the guardians, 
teachers, and other officers of the prince, twenty-two in number, besides others 
who superintend the imperial grandchildren. Most of these titles were 
introduced by the despots of the Tsin dynasty. 

Wang-how-kwan-shiih were principal officers of the petty kingdoms formerly 
composing the empire ; under the Chung, these officers were five in number. 
In succeeding times, the kings designated many of their officers by the same 
titles as were used at the imperial court. 


( To be conclnded next month.) 



TURKEY. 

When we consider liow sedulously the histor)', the literature, the institu- 
lions, and character of most nations have been studied, wc must feel not a 
little surprised that those of Turkey, a nation perhaps as singular as any 
existing, should be known only to the learned. Nay, so profoundly ignorant are 
most readers of every thing relating to this people, that they would be puzzled 
if required either to name the founder, or any three consecutive sovereigns, of 
the Ottomans. Various treatises, indeed, have appeared, even in our own 
laiignagc, on the subject ; but they arc, generally speaking, as much forgotten 
ab if they had never been. Gibbon has, with his usual eloquence and learn- 
ing, devoted a portion of his immortal work to the early history of the Turks; 
but he has given us little information (to have done it, indeed, would have 
been foreign to his design), as to other points concerning them which are 
of equal, if not of superior importance. 

A little work * has recently been called forth by the present relation of 
Tuikcy with the Cliristian pow'crs of Europe, which will serve us, by way of 
text, for an article on tliis subject. It is confessedly a compilation from 
IVOhsson, Thornton, Busbek, Volney, *nd others, and contains little more 
than some general observations on the government ami character of the Turks. 
Though it is exceedingly meagre in its details, it possesses the unquestionable 
merit of accuracy in exhibiting them. Wc cannot, however, avoid lamenting 
that the anonymous author has confined himself within so narrow bounds. 
With such copious materials before him, materials which abound with curious 
and interesting information, he might have produced a work more deserving of 
its subject, and better calculated to gratify the stimulated curiosity of the 
public. He might have afforded ns some glimpse both into the domestic 
nmnners and the literature of the Ottomans; and he might also have cast an 
introductory glance at their history previous to the fall of Constantinople. 
What he has done, however, he has not done ill: as a compiler, he exhibits 
both carefulness and judgment ; and if his book possess few ' attractions for 
the scholar, it may be consulted with profit by the general reader. 

Before wc direct the attention of our own readers to what wc esteem the 
most striking portions of the work, we shall take a rapid glance at the early 
lii-itory of the Turks. The path is a beaten one, yet wc are sure it discovers 
many objects either totally unobserved, or but partially viewed by the tra- 
veller. Our authorities are chiefly Turkisli, and extracted from Cantemir and 
IjCimclavius. 

The historic events of tlie Turks arc interesting, at whatever period they are 
contemplated. Their subjection to the ancient khans of Scythia; their revolt 
under their first monarch; their irruption froni tlic Imans into the country of 
their oppressors; their repeated victories and stupendous conquests, not only 
in Seythia, but in Persia, and even China; their establishment of an empire 
" hich made all Asia tremble, and even threatened the iiulepcndencc of tliat of 
Home; its division into three vast kingdoms, and the civil wars to which that 
division gave rise these are events too remote, as well us too nninerous to 
he noticed here. Our present business is with the second cnipirc of the 
Turks; or rather with the revival of the first by Othnian and his immediate 
descendants. 

from the close of the eighth to the middle of the tenth century, the frag- 
ments 

* Tlu' Establlslnucnt of the Turk.s in Europe : an llistoru’.il Distouisc. l.onUon, 1(1211. 
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ments of the ancient empire to which we have alluded, subsisted from China 
to the Danube, each a powerful and independent people. That which occu- 
pied the eastern provinces of Asia was the most mighty, and from it the 
present Ottomans arc derived. In 1062 the Turks of those regions were 
governed by Togrul Beg, the grandson of Seljuk. Under him they all em- 
braced Mnhomedanism, a religion which Seljuk first professed, and which had 
been but very partially received by the people. So powerful did the successors 
of Togrul become, that one of them. Alp Arslan, was master of all Asia 
from the Oxus to Mount Taurus; had twelve hundred princes, or the sons of 
princes, to stand before his throne ; and enjoyed, from the caliphs of Bagdat, 
the envied title of “ the prophet's temporal vicar on earth.” But in 1272 the last 
of the Seljukian dynasty in Persia was overcome by the neighbouring khans. 
The invasion of Zeiighis Khan forced considerable numbers of the inhabitants 
to flee westward. At the liead of about four hundred families of the fugitives 
was Soliman, the grandfatlier of Otlunan, or Osman, who perished in crossing 
the Euphrates. He left three sons, two of whom returned to Persia; and the 
third, Ortogrul, or Ertucul, was resolved to make the best of circumstances 
which were prohiihly not the most flourishing. Just as the last of these was 
meditating what course to pursue, lie learned that Aladin, the sultan of Klio- 
rasan, had also been driven from Balk by the resistless Tartar, and was 
making considerable coiupiests in the Greek provinces of Asia. Anxious to 
obtain the piotection of a person whose force he dreaded, he despatched one 
of his sons to offer his military services to Aladin, and to solicit, in return, 
the grant of some territory on which he and his followers might subsist. The 
mission was successful : he obtained Engiir (the ancient Ancyra in Galatia), 
dnd there he accordingly established himsalf. From thence he made frequent 
incursions into the neighbouring provinces subject to the Greek emperor, and 
thereby olitaiued both great booty and numerous captives. The latter he made 
slaves, and caused them to perform not only menial domestic offices, but also 
those of agriculture, with which his followers were totally unacquainted, and 
which they had long been taught to despise. 

Ortogrul, like many other celebrated men, is said to have had a remarkable 
dream,# It made so great an impression on his mind that he immediately 

arose, 

• This dream, which we have extracted from the Annales Ttncid of Lcunclavius, differs In some 
points from the one preserved by D’Ohsson, Tablmu Gthurat de r Empire Othoman, Paris, 1788. From 
the latter authority it appears tliat the dream originate*! not with Ortogrul, but with Osman himself, 
who had long 1)een deeply enamoured of MalluHin-Khatun, the prophet’s daughter. Slic was not 
insensible to his merits ; hut she had too much virtue to become his mistress, and too much prudeiics 
to encourage a suit, which might mortally offend the pride of Ortogrul. Dut Osman persisted : he em- 
ployed an Intimate friend of his, the governor of Eski-Schehher, to prevail on his father to sanction his 
pretensions to the hand of the girl. That friend, however, deceived him ; he demanded the maid for 
himself : but such were his vices tliat E<lebal refused to listen to his proposal. Tlience arose a furious 
strife between the two rivals, and Edebal perceiving that his daughter was unsafe wlille she remained so 
near the perfidious governor, removed with her to the vicinity of Scugutjik, one of the towns subject 
to Ortogrul. One «Uiy Osman went to visit the old man. While there he had the following dream He 
perceived a light resembling that of the moon proceed from the side of bheik Edebali, and rest on his 
navel. Suddenly arose a stupendous tree, the top of which touched the clouds, and the branches of 
which were loaded with delicious fruit, and seemed to cover the whole earth. One of them was mote 
remarkable than the test by Its beauteous green ! It stretched in the form of a sabre towards Constan- 
tinople. Beneath the shadow of that tree, were disetu'ered plains and mountains, meadows and orchards, 
houses and public edifices. Many rivers and streams spread their clear waters around. The people of 
various nations resorted thither, some to quench their thirst, others to water their lands ; some to raise 
fountains and aqueducts, others to divert or repose themselves ; and all were filled with joy and admiration. 
On his awaking, Osman hastens, of course, to acquaint his host with what he had seen. The latter, 
after some momenU of silent wonder, informs him that every thing in his vision prefigured his future 
greatness; tlrat the tree which he liad seen was the mysterious Tooba, one of the wonders of Paradis* I 
that the rising of the moon from the loins of one, and its setting on the navel of the other, were 
symbolical of the intimacy existing between both, arising from their faith, learning, and virtue: 
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arose performed the customary ablutions, repeated hiS daily prayers, and 
roceeded to Iconium (Conia), to learn its interpretation from one Edebal, a 
famous doctor and prophet. This city yfSLS the residence of the Sultan AJadip^ 
who held the said prophet in as high esteem as any of his subjects. Presenting 
himself before Edebal, Ortogrul thus addressed him; “ Venerable man, I have 
had a remarkable dream. In it I perceived a light resembling that of the 
moon, passing from thy bosom to mine. When it reached me, from ray 
j^gveUprung a tree, so broad as to overshadow whole regions, and so high ap 
to overtop the loftiest mountains. From its roots flowed a living fountain, 
by which many vineyards and gardens were watered.” Edebal was silent for 
some time, and evidently wrapt in meditation ; but he at length replied ; 

« Mo.st excellent man, thou shall have a son whose name shall be Osman. 
He t>hall carry on many wars with success, so that thy posterity shall become 
(Treat and powerful. He will marry my daughter, and from that union shall 
spring sons who will arrive at royal dignity, and to the government of nations.” 
We are accordingly told that a son was born and named Osman ; and that 
when the young chief reached a suitable age he married the daughter of 
the holy prophet, and thus became the founder of a mighty race. 

Osman succeeded to the petty government of his father about A.D. 

He equalled the latter in military bravery, and far exceeded him in policy. 
At the commencement of his administration, he bound his followers more 
closely to him by distributing among them the lands and other possessions 
which Ortogrul had procured cither by the sword or from the favour of the 
sultan, and to which he himself had made considerable additions. He fortified 
many towns in his territories, and during his almost regal authority of twenty- 
seven years, he made many destructive inroads mto the Greek empire. Ip 
these depredations he was ably assisted by his son Orchan. They assailed, 
took, and almost destroyed Nice ; and afterwards defeated a powerful army 
sent against them by the emperor. Neapolis in consequence fell into their 
possession ; and from thence Orchan proceeded to Prusa. That important 
city was captured in 1327, from which period may be estimated the true era 
of the Ottoman empire. Osman did not long survive this great achievement 
of his son ; he died the succeeding year, and his body, we are informed, 
was interred in a silver tomb in the city we have just named. 

Orchan 


that the flourishing state of the tree, its fruit, branches, and foU^c, foretold 
house and dominions! the plains, mountains, meadows, orchards, rlveire, and 
extent of his monarchy, and the immensity of his possessions. The branch 
stantinoplc, evidently pointed out the conquest of that proud city by some prince of his wm , 

the various people who were sheltered by the tree represented the various nat onsw c , g 

to his sceptre, should enjoy the advantages of a paternal government : but t s was 
tliought that the light proceeding from his loins represented his daughter, then in her yw , 

and considering the whole as of divine ordination, he hastened to communicate it to OrtognU. 
latter, influenced by the same conviction, sanctioned the union of the two lovers. Tom. P* 

Yet, though Ortogrul is by some authorities deprived of the honour of the 
not without his portents, which foretold the elevation of hit race on the wreck of the Seljuklan ‘*yn**ty 
of Iconium. Some weeks before the birth of Osman he dreamed that a spring of clear water “ Ws 
house ; that in iu course it increased into an immense torrent, and inundated the whole earth. An OM 
sheik assured him that his race should be blessed, and that he would soon have a s^ wM 
should found a universal monarchy. Some time afterwards he visited a famous molUh, with whw 
he remained all night. On retiring to rest he perceived a copy of the Koran In his apamuent . 
the sight of it Inflamed his piety. He passed the greater part of the night before it in protouna 
meditation In a standing posture, his hands joined together, and his head bent fomar^ Toward in- 
break he betook himself to sleep, and a celestial voice exclaimed; “ Ortogrul, thou hast honou^ 
respected my word, and I will bless and exalt thy race; It shall rule over an emp re whose gl^ 
endure for ever.” Imposture is confined to no age, country, or religion ; flattery will be pracUsed wh«re 
any thing is to bo gained by It ; and people wlU not readily discountenance whatever tends to MacUfy. 
and thereby to establish, their usurpations. 
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Orchan shewed himself no unworthy successor of his great father ; glory 
was his chief object. Like the latter, he divided his possessions among his 
chiefs. He was zealous for his religion ; wherever he came, he either destroyed 
the Christian churches, or converted them into mosque^. His warlike ex. 
ploits exceeded in number as well as magnitude those of his predecessors, yet 
much of his success may be attributed to his eldest son, Soliman. Under 
the latter, the Turkish armies soon subdued all Asia Minor to the banks of 
the Hellespont. Nor did this distant boundary arrest his ambitious career: 
he crossed it, and seized on a strong fort on the European side. From thence 
he despatched his soldiers to ravage the whole coast : Gallipoli fell into his 
liands, and Constantinople itself was soon to tremble for its fate. The culpa* 
blc negligence of the Greeks cannot be too highly censured. Had they made 
a few vigorous efforts, Soliman would have been compelled to suspend, if not 
to abandon, his European conquests; but.they appear either to have despised 
the small force assembled under that leader, or to have vainly expected that 
he would retire to Prusa after obtaining some transient advantages over 
them. They affected to consider the loss of Chiridocastrum and Galli[)oli as 
too triflitig to be noticed, and to ridicule tlie adventurers for using such 
diligence t^o occupy places which were not worth the trouble of preserving ; 
but Orchan, wlio hastened to support his son, soon convinced them of tlieir 
own infatuation. He bad previously established a regular standing army— a 
thing never before attempted by the Turkish rulers; and his forces being 
united with those of Soliman, he compelled Cantacuzene to bestow on him 
the hand of Theodora, the daughter of the latter. But the sacrifice of this 
unfortunate princess was not the only indignity sustained by the enij)eror : he 
was unable to refuse his conqueror permission to sell bis own subjects as 
slaves in the market of Constantinople. Powerful as Orchan was, and proud 
as ho must have felt at his reception into the imperial family, he contented 
himself with tlie title of Emxr. He expired with grief on the tomb of his 
valiant son Soliman, who was killed by a fall from his liorsc, A.D, 1358, and 
was succeeded by anotlier of his sons, Aimirath I. 

Amiirath persevcringly trod in the footsteps of his deceased fiither and 
brotlicr. He took successively the towns bonlcring on the Hellespont; de* 
1‘eated the Greeks in a pitched battle, and compelled the inhabitants of Adria* 
iioplc to surrender that important city, A.D. 13()0. In 13G5 he overthrew a 
great army of Servians, who vainly attempted to arrest his conquests in 
Thrace. Adrianople was made the seat of Iris government ; but his presence 
in Prusa was often required to consolidate his power in Asia Minor. The 
Greek emperors now reigned only by sufferance : their capital was surrounded 
both in Asia and Europe by their formidable cncm}', and they often testified 
their dependence by appearing before liim in comj)liance with his mandates. 
His victorious career from the Danube to the Adriatic was for a short time 
arrested at the foot of Mount Athos. The Christians of the surrounding 
country liad retired into the strongly fortified monasteries on the almost inac- 
cessible heights of that holy lull, and from thence they set at defiance the 
army of Amurath : nothing could exceed his despite on contemplating the 
impregnable situation of the place. It could be taken only by miracle, and a 
miracle must accordingly be operated for tlie favoured follower of the prophet. 
God destroy thee! exclaimed he, in all the bitterness of his disappointment, as 
he retired to the banks of a neighbouring stream to brood over his mortifica- 
tion ; hut he was soon relieved by the intelligence that his curse bad been 
heard by heaven, — that a considerable portion of the fortification hadsuddenl) 
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fallen. He immediately attacked, and obtained possession of the place. The 
submission of Greece was the result of this miracle; but the favour of the 
prophet could not avert his tragical death. While prosecuting his conquests 
ill Servia, a Christian soldier entered the Turkish camp ; he feigned that he 
had deserted his countrymen, and that he wished to serve against them : he 
was in consequence brought before Amurath. On stooping to kiss the foot of 
the latter, he drew out a concealed dagger, and plunged it into the heart of the 
unsuspecting Moslem. This event, which occurred in 1390, rendered his 
chiefs uncertain which of his two surviving sons should be raised to the vacant 
dignity. After some deliberation, however, they declared for Bajazet, and 
resolved on the destruction of Zelebs. The latter was sent for, as if by eom- 
inand of. his father ; and on his entering the tent, unsuspicious of evil, and 
ignorant of what had taken place, he was seized and put to death. 

During the fourteen years of his reign, Bajazet, who received the epithet of 
Ildcric, or the Lightning, was constantly at the head of his armies, from the 
Danube to the Euphrates. Both Christian and Mahomedan yielded to his 
arms ; his conquests were equally rapid and important, both in Europe and Asia. 
Macedonia, Thrace, and Thessaly acknowledged his dominion, and he revived, 
after the conquest of Iconium, the kingdom of the Seljukians in the Ottoman 
dynasty. He was the first of his race who laid siege to Constantinople : he 
raised it to march against Sigismund, King of Hungary, who had invested 
Nicopolis with a powerful army. Having obtained a complete victory over the 
Christians, he again attempted the capital of the Greeks; but was again 
compelled to abandon the enterprize to defend his possessions in Asia. He 
was the proudest of men, and he considered the humble title of Emir as 
unsuited to his greatness. He forced the feeble Caliph of Egypt, whom he 
reverenced as the head of the Mahomedan world, to dignily him with the 
sacred name of Sultan. liike his grandfather Orchan, he married a Christian 
princess. He reduced the Greek dominions to a narrow corner of Thraec ; 
forbade Palmologus to fortify Constantinojde, and was only induced to spare 
that city for an annual tribute : yet he broke the truce, and he would doubt- 
ie.ss have seized it had not its fate been suspended by the invasion of Timur, 
uho routed his army and made him prisoner. Unable to brook the indignities 
he sustained from his savage conijueror, he killed himself, A.D. 1403, and 
after the intervention of a year was succeeded by Solimaii, one of his sons. 

The authority of Soliman was as short as it was inglorious. He was never 
fully acknowledged as the head of the Ottoman empire, which was, indeed, 
dismembered by his brothers. Entirely given to debauchery, and careless of 
his government, he was surprised and defeated by his brother Musa ; and 
finally slain by the inhabitants of a village through which he was passing to 
Constantinople, 

Musa ascended the throne of his murdered brother in 1411. After a reign 
remarkable as much for its tyranny as for its brevity, in which he obtained 
some successes over the Christians, he was, in his turn, defeated by another of 
his brothers, Mahomet, whose professed purpose was to revenge the death of 
Soliman, but whose real one was to seize on the throne of Adrianople. He 
was slain, and his head carried to the victorious Mahomet, A.D. 1414. 

Mahomet I., after triumphing over his brother, and restoring the unity of 
the empire, warred successfully against the Walachians, Bulgarians, and other 
Christian enemies, who, availing themselves of the civil dissensions of the 
Turks, had thrown off their allegiance. He died in 1 433, and was succeeded 
h> his son, Amurath II. 


This 
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This was one of the greatest of Turkish sultans. He excelled in the arUboth 
of war and peace : his successes in Greece, and even Hungary, rivalled those of 
the greatest of his predecessors ; and his attention to the internal administration 
of his dominions, endeared him to his subjects. Not satished with the reputa- 
tion of a hero and a politic prince, he aspired to and obtained that of a saint. 
Twice he abdicated the sovereign power in favour of his son, and twice he 
was compelled to resume it : once to oppose the Christian enemy, and once to 
suppress a formidable sedition of the Janizaries. That his retirement to the 
society of saints and hermits at Magnesia yielded him more real happiness 
than the splendour of royalty, is apparent from the reluctance with which he 
left that retirement, and from the avidity with which he sought it after he had 
overthrown the Hungarians. He died in 1450, after an unsuccessful attempt 
on Belgrade. 

Of Mahomet II., the celebrated conqueror of Constantinople, enough is 
already known. The pen of Gibbon has rendered him familiar to almost 
every English reader. Under him, Constantinople was taken by assault, 
A.D. 1453. 

Having thus briefly adverted to the foundation of the Ottoman monarchy, 
we proceed to an equally brief notice of the book which we referred to at the 
outset. 

This “ Historical Discourse the author ranges under five heads : I, The 
extent of the conquest (of Constantinople), II. The character and genius of 
the Conquerors, III. The causes of their success. IV. The kind of govern- 
ment they established. V. The causes which arrested their progress, and 
which have led to their decline. On the first of these heads we do not think 
it necessary to say more, 

II. Die primitive character of the Turks is a simple one : it is that of the pastoral or 
warlike nations : they are by turns active and indolent, cruel and merciful ; easily 
excited to combat, but with difficulty induced to labour ; equally pleased amidst the toils 
of war and the luxury of repose. In their general mode of living they are temperate, 
and even abstemious ; implicit followers of the commands of their prophet, and haughty 
despisersof all other institutions. By nature they are frank, candid, and sincere ; but 
too barbarous to consider proj)erly the obligation of a treaty, or the sanctity of a pro- 
mise, more especially with regard to nations of a different faith. Venality seems to 
have been long a blot on their character. Integrity is the virtue of extreme simplicity 
or of extreme refinement ; the Turks soon passed the one point, and never reached the 
other. Yet although the possession of a rich empire has tended greatly to corrupt their 
manners, the noble nature of the savage is still perceptible : the generosity of the Turk 
is spontaneous ; and even his injustice, though violent, has something which savours of 
hardihood and grandeur. — The Turk is moved by few passions, and those few carry him 
straight to their object. If he is revengeful, he takes away the life of his enemy ; if he 
is covetous, he seizes the provisions of those who are weaker than he is ; if he is amorous, 
he buys and shuts up in his seraglio the object of his love. He has no conception of the 
complicated intrigue, the perpetual bustle, the varying opinions, which attend and 
influence the business of life in our northern countries.— A steady trade-wind carries 
him to port, or a calm leaves him motionless : of the varying state of our atmosphere, 
and all its shifting breezes, he has no adequate conception ; he wonders at, and pities 
our activity. 

Much of this is doubtless true, and we cannot too much praise the candour 
exhibited by the author in speaking of a people who have been grossly misre- 
presented. We think, however, that he is much too severe in asserting that 

they disregard the sanctity of a promise.” If any reliance is to be placed on 
the experience of men who have passed many years in constant commercial 

intercourse 
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intercourse with them, we mu^t say that no people on earth are more punctual 
in the fulfilment of their engagements — none more scrupulous in observing their 
promises. And such Is the well-grounded confidence reposed in them, that it 
far exceeds that subsisting among the members of Christian communities. We 
do not think that “ integrity is the virtue of extreme refinement.” On the 
contrary, the experience of ages shews that when nations arrive at a high 
pitch of civilization, they forsake the natural for the artificial modes of life — 
they cease to be distmguished for the homely virtues which dignified and 
adorned their first existence. Where new wants are created, new modes of 
supplying them will be resorted to ; and there will always exist greater diffi- 
culty in procuring the means of subsistence in a refined than in a compara- 
tively barbarous country. Hence every species of circumvention is practised 
by the luxurious and refined merchant; and we have little hesitation in assert- 
ing that London, in the course of a single year, exhibits more instances of 
fraud — of wilful and deliberate dishonesty, than the whole Ottoman empire — 
than even the whole Mahomedan world. Nor do we admit the revengeful 
disposition so generally ascribed to the Turks by their enemies. It is, in fact, 
strongly denounced by the Koran, and our author himself thus bears testimony 
that forgiveness can be practised by the disciples of the Arabian prophet; 

It is related of Hassan, son of Ali, that a slave having tlirown a dish on him boiling 
hot, fell down on his knees, and repeated from the Koran : Paradise is for those who 
bridle their anger.” Hassan answered : “I am not angry.” The slave continued, 
“ and for those who forgive men.” — “ I forgive you,” said Hassan. Tlie slave, finish- 
ing the verse, added, “ for God lovetli the beneficent.”— “ Since it is thus,” answered 
Hassan, “ I give you your liberty, and 400 pieces of silver.” 

To this interesting anecdote we add two others preserved by D’Ohsson in 
his great work, Tableau Gknkral de V Empire Othoman : “ Omar II. is cited as 
an example of goodness, mildness, and simplicity. But his virtues, and the 
vigilant att^tion with which he repressed the luxury of his court, occasioned 
his fatal end. The princes of his house were dissatisfied at his rigour : they 
plotted his destruction, and prevailed on one of his own officers to poison him. 
Perceiving that he had swallowed the deadly draught, he inquired of the trai- 
tor, in a tone equally mild and tranquil, why the latter had committed the 
deed. The guilty wretch fell at the caliph’s feet, and confessed that his fide- 
lity had been seduced by a bribe of 1,000 sequins. * Go,’ said the monarch, 
in the same tone, * take the money to the public treasury, and leave the 
palace before the report either of thee or thy crime be known to any one.’ 

“ Abdallah HI. had conquered Ibrahim, who, at the head of a powerful party, 
had aspired to the caliphat. To save himself from the active search of his 
justly offended master, the latter had disguised himself, and passed six years 
in ^an obscure village of Arabia. At the end of that period, tired of his 
miserable and degraded existence, he resolved to throw himself on the mercy 
of his lord, to whom he addressed this memorial ; ‘ Commander of the Faith- 
ful, my crime is great, but thy clemency is greater ; my punishment would be 
the effect of thy righteous vengeance, but ray pardon will be that of thy mag- 
nanimity.* Abdallah wrote at the head of the memorial : * Ibrahim, I pardon 
thee.’ He did more than this ; he assigned his now humbled rival a consider- 
able revenue for life.” 

Ill- If the religion of Mahomet was by no means a perfect system for the improve- 
ment of mankind, it was well adapted to unite the wandering Arabs of the desert, and 
m form any nation which should adopt it into a military community, more formidable 
oi" attack than Sparta, and in some respects as well adapted as Rome herself for the 

conquest 
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conquest of the world. Before a battle, tl»o Turkish commanders make a circuit of 
their troops, holding forth the prospect of everlasting happiness to those who should die 
in the cause of the true faith, and the assurance of protection from above to the armies 
which fought in behalf of the Koran. 'Fhe soldiers repeated to one another before, the 
action, ‘ either the glory of victory, or the crown of martyrdom.’ They believed that 
legions of angels hovered over their camp, and directed their weapons to the hearts of 
their enemies : even Mahomet himself, at the head of all the hosts of heaven, was sup. 
posed often to assist in person the combatants who fought for the propagation of his 
faith. Hence they were armed with invincible resolution and heroic courage ; hence 
they acquired that unanimity which was seldom found in the ranks of their enemies j 
hence they were never daunted by defeat, or sated by victory. 

The institutions of the Turks were well contrived for maintaining a military spirit 
among them. In the eye of the law, all Mussulmans were soldiers, and were distin- 
guished by the name of Askery^ as forming a separate chiss from the henl of infidel 
subjects. At first a third of the conquered lands were iHstributod among the officers and 
soldiers. The conquests of the Ottomans were so extensive, that they were not obliged, 
like the Normans and Franks, to settle a captain and his troop on the same estate : the 
private soldiers held gratits of their own directly from the sultan, and their lands were 
cultivated exclusively by the conquered people, who paid to their new landlords a tcntli 
of the produce. 

No wonder that^attractiona so great as those which were exhibited to the 
Turk, both in this world and the next, should make him a formidable warrior. 
He knew that if victorious his condition on earth would bo one of ease* if not 
of independence ; and he believed that if he fell in the conflict, he should be 
immediately transported to regions where the delights enjoyed on earth would 
be exceeded a million-fold. When he thought of the celestial pavilions which 
were planted by rivers of pleasure, and inhabited by l^hc black-eyed hourics 
who were anxiously awaiting his arrival, he often grew impatient to throw off 
his load of mortality, ami take his flight to the sensual paradise oFhis pro- 
phet. Hence as death held out such objects of desire, danger could not 
inspire him with dread ; and to the soldier who is taught to triumph over both, 
success must be certain. We now proceed to the kind of government esta- 
blished by the Ottoman lords, 

IV. Having emerged from the obscurity of their original station by adopting a ralli' 
tary form, the Turks preserved that form in the sway and regulation of their dominions. 
In all civil matters Uio sultan is supreme. It is held that his will is sufficient to over- 
turn or set aside, at any moment, any law not established by the Koran, or which does 
not concern religion ; even tliis limitation is only an opinion of the lawyers. In reli- 
gious matters, however, in spite of their sacred character, the sultans seem to have 
allowed much of tlie real power to escape them. The or holy seal, which was 
affixed by the caliphs to their acts, is not in the hands of the sultans, but in those of the 
ulemas. When the sultan wishes to have the sanction of religion to any act of great 
importance, he is obliged to have recourse to (his body, and obtain their consent.* 

The civil government is carried on by the vi/ier and other principal ministers. When 
they meet in divan, the sultan is present behind a grated window, from whence he can 
see and hear every thing, but where he is not seen, Tltc supreme command in the pro- 
vinces is vested in the beglieibegs and pachas. The beglierbegs are only two, or at most 

three 

• These ulemas are the clerical and legal body, and they consist of three classes— the doctors of 
the judges, and the ministers of religion. “ Of these, the ministers of religion fbrm the lowest class," 
and the doctors tlie highest. The latter are the intrepreters of the Koran, and their blood cannot even 
be shed by the sultan. The cadhis, or judges, oi'cupy a middle rank between the other two. Yet al' 
three form one Indissoluble body j for law and religion are the same in Turkey, the mufti is thehighw^ 
in both; he is the and the the prelate of orthodoxy anti the giver of 
ments. 
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three in number they rule the provinces of Anetolia, Romelia, and Damasqoa. The 
pachas, who are next in rank, have the government of all the other provinces. Tl^e 
authority of the pacha extends over the military forces, the revenue, and the adminiatra- 
tion of justice. He leads the army of his province, administers justice in his own per> 
son, and both collects and transmit'^ the revenue to Constantinople. But in the midst of 
all his prosperity, and all b# wealth, tlie most powerful pacha is, to use a Turkish 
phrase, “ a statue of glass,” and a single blow ftom the hand of his master may dash 
hiro to pieces. Such is the reverence paid by Mussulmans to the unity of the supreme 
power, that altbougli many great men have ruled over the provinces of Turkey, and the 
'government of Constantinople often seems quite unable to retain its authority, indepen- 
dence has seldom been successfully asserted, and the pachalics have never yet been ren- 
dered hereditary like the fiefs of the Gothic kingdoms. 

When a pacha becomes so powerful as to be dreaded by the sultan, an 
officer is quietly and secretly despatched to bring his head. If he obtains any 
previous intimation of his danger (and as he has spies at the Sublime Porte, 
this is often the case), he takes care that the poor messenger shall lose his head 
before the imperial mandate be delivered. Yet though many successive mes- 
sengers have met with this fate, the obnoxious governor generally falls a victim 
in the end. 

In the administration of civil law the judges are said to be often corrupt, 
and the witnesses perjured ; and the criminal law is represented as still worse. 
“ If a baker is found selling his bread by a light weight, he is hanged before his 
door; if any one is apprehended on the spot where a disturbance takes place, 
he is instantly dispatched. No matter if the apprentice, who knew nothing of 
the fraud, is hanged instead of the baker ; no matter if a spectator loses his 
life instead of the actual rioter : the purpose is to create terror to the guilty, 
even by shedding the blood of the innocent, and the crime is punished when 
the criminal escapes.*’ To this we say, credat Judasus. Things may be bad 
in Turkey ; but the Sublime Porte, with all its love of blood, could not surely 
tolerate such excesses ; nor do we believe that they ^ould be borne by the 
people, who are ready enough to rebel whenever they have any cause of dis- 
satisfaction. 

Taxation weighs chiefly, but not entirely, on the unbelievers. There are, it 
appears, three great taxes, one on land, another on personal property, and 
the third a poll tax, which varies according to the circumstances of the indivi- 
dual, and is paid by every one who has attained the age of twelve years. The 
Turk may with reason congratulate himself on his exemption from contributing 
to the support of the state, but we have no reason to suppose that the burthen 
falls heavily on the Christian and Jewish portion of the community. The reve- 
nue arising from the whole empire does not probably exceed four millions, a 
sum of no great magnitude, considering the fertility of the regions, and the 
vast population, submitted to the Ottoman sceptre. 

V. Among the causes which have contributed to the decline of the Turkish 
power, may be reckoned the luxurious indolence to which the nation has been 
addicted since its first establishment in Europe. They have not been much 
accustomed to war during the last century, and they have certainly no disposi- 
tion to engage in it, unless in their own defence. They have also neglected 
the cultivation of the arts, aud have thereby suffered nations once more barba- 
rous to obtain advantage over them. In some respects “ knowledge is power,” 
a truth, however, which they seem either not to understand or to despise. 
With fortification, the mathematics, ^nd the mechanical powers, they are little 
^quainted ; and they are entirely ignorant of the improvements whiph hqve 
been made in the art of war among the other nations of Europe. Their pre- 
dmftcJo«rn.VoT..35.No.l46. 3 B sent 
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sent sultan is sensible of this alarming state of things, and, with a vlgoup which 
cannot be too much admired, he is labouring to amend it. Whether he taay 
persevere in his design, and thereby avert the storm which appears to be 
bursting over him, time only c^n determine. The Turks are not fond ^ inno. 
vation; and their climate indisposes them to lom continued activity; but 
their numbers are great, and if their religious enthusiasm can be effectu^ly 
called forth, they may make a vigorous stand— for a short time only— against 
their assailants. 

The limits within which we are necessarily confined, forbid our expatiating 
on this subject. We have given a general view of the manner in which the 
author has treated it ; and we think that the opinion we expressed of the 
work, at the commencement of this article, will be sanctioned by the reader. 
It is a meagre compilation — exceedingly so; but yet it contains some 
accurate and judiciously selected materials; and in the absence of more volu- 
minous works, it will not be found either useless or uninteresting. The style 
is too laboured— it is evidently formed on the model of Gibbon, though it is 
destitute of the enchanting graces of our English Tacitus. It is often pom- 
pous without dignity, and affected without elegance. 


CHINESE MS. 

Omne ignotum pro viagnijico is an ancient adage ; instances might be multiplied 
in support of its truth, if the concurrent testimony of mankind did not declare the 
proneness of the human race in all countries to admire what is not understood. 

When we are told by Major Denham of the prodigious esteem in which a 
broken English cut glass chandelier-drop was held at the court of Bornou; 
when we read of the profound respect paid to a cuckoo clock in China, or of a 
native of that country paying his vows to a paltry European print of Buonaparte, 
quaii deo; we smile arfollies which might be paralleled amongst ourselves. 

the writer of this was lately conversing upon the subject of the Chinese 
tongue with a person who professed to have some little knowledge of it; and 
he inforiped the writer that he was in possession pf a curious illuminated 
Chinese MS., which contained some philosophical maxim or dogma of one of 
the sages of China, the sense of which he could not exactly discover. Expressing 
a wish to see this document, the writer was soon after admitted to the pos- 
sessor’s library, where he found suspended a square piece of crimson paper 
with ornamented edges, whereon appeared four Chinese characters in gold 
ink. This was the MS. referred to. The writer's surprise and amusement 
may be conceived, when he found this viaxim to be as follows : 

ee i 

i a 

D D 

Shang pin he chan, i. e. Hyson of superior quo^ty. 
Upon mentioning the circumstance to an able sinologist, he remarked that 
Dr. Hager has been mystified by this same maxima which is to be found upon 
or within many of the tea-chests brought to this country. In his ** Elemcn^ 
Characters of the Chinese ” (London, ISOl, p. Ixxvi.) that learned person 
the above characters, which he thus translates: ” of superior quaRty, tastmgt 
and fragrant.” 
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plan for publishing eastern works in ENGLAND. 

It has long been a source of regret to every oriental scholar, that works in 
the original languages of the east are so scarce, or so little accessible to stu- 
dents, in this country, wh^eby a very serious impediment is offered to the cul- 
tivation of eastern literature. Instances have occurred within our knowledge 
in which individuals of limited pecuniary means, and not possessed of the 
degree of influence required to obtain access to the depositories of oriental 
manuscripts, have been compelled to suspend, and sometimes abandon, the 
study of languages which might have opened to them stores of learning, of 
which Europe is yet comparatively ignorant. Until these languages are more 
generally known, and the literature they contain is better appreciated, it is 
absurd to expect that any individual will, from mere love of learning, tax his 
funds so heavily as upon his own responsibility to print works, the sabs 
of which would not reimburse him a tenth of the expense of printing; yet 
until some method be devised by which copies of oriental works, now 
slumbering undisturbed in the libraries of the universities, the British Museum, 
and the East-India House, in the shops of booksellers, and in private col- 
lections, can be multiplied, we may look with fruitless anxiety for the more 
general diffusion of oriental literature in England, however lamentable it is 
that this country should continue in the rear of other nations in a pursuit 
which so essentially concerns its own interest. 

It is superfluous to point out the many important objects with which the 
cultivation of eastern languages and letters is intimately connected. The 
permanence of our Indian empire ; the right understanding of its politics, its 
jurisprudence, its political economy ; the prosperity of our -eastern commerce,; 
the religious and moral condition of a hundred millions of Hindus and Ma- 
hoinedans who are our fellow subjects, with a multitude of considerations 
growing out of these and other kindred topics, will easily suggest themselves, 
with all which the enlargement of our knowledge of eastern languages and 
sciences is closely allied. 

What is then to be done, in order to accomplish that which cannot be left, 
as in ordinary cases, to the operation of individual industry and eflterprize ? 
It is with great satisfaction we announce that, amongst the members of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, a plan has been formed and digested for this very 
interesting object, and for providing funds to carry it into execution. The 
plan is patronized by his Majesty, by their Royal Highnesses the Duke of 
Clarence, the Duke of Sussex, the Duke of Gloucester, and Prince Leopold, 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Goderich, Lord Grenville, and other personages of high rank, Wc 
give the following detail of it from the prospectus : — 

“ 1. The extensive and valuable collections of oriental MSS. which are 
deposited in our public and private libraries, have long attracted the attention 
of the learned of this and other countries ; and it has been suggested that 
some means, offering a reasonable prospect (ff success, may be devised, by 
which the public may be put in possession of all that is valuable in eastern 
literature, and an opportunity be presented for shewing that this country is 
not backward in contributing to the advancement of oriental learning, in which 
she has long held the foremost rank. The interesting relations, moreover, 
in which this country stands with the east, affording as they do thO best 
opportunities for carrying such a project into effect, and at the same time 
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promising both to England and its eastern possessions the most beneficial re* 
suits, may be inentioijed as additional motives for engaging in sitch afi under- 
taking. 

" 2. The advantages likely to be derived from a more extensive cultivation 
of oriental literature in this country may be considered as applicable to biblical 
criticism, ecclesiastical and general history, biography, belles-lettres, the arts 
and sciences, and geography. 

** 3. With reference to biblical criticism and ecclesiastical history, we know 
that our Scriptures, particularly those of the Old Testament, abound in modes 
of expression, and allusions to customs, in many cases imperfectly understood 
in Europe, but still prevailing in the east. That light confessedly derived from 
the Arabic and other sister dialects of the Hebrew, has been thrown on the 
text of Scripture by the Rabbinical and other commentators, no one will 
jeny ; yet volumes on Arabic grammar, rhetoric, and the more ancient pro- 
ductions of the Arabian poets, which approach most nearly in style and senti- 
ments to some parts of the Hebrew Bible, still lie in MS. in our libraries, 
either entirely neglected, or at best accessible to few. 

“ 4. In the Syriac language, which approximates still nearer than the Arabic 
to the Hebrew in its form and modes of expression, there are in our libraries 
unpublished grammars and dictionaides, and even commentaries on the Scrip- 
tures, written by the bishops and other learned members of the oriental 
churches ; together with MS. works of the greatest value to divines, on ec- 
clesiastical history and divinity, composed by the fathers of the Syrian and 
Arabian churches. The collection also of the late Mr. Rich,’ now placed in 
the British Museum by the liberality of Parliament, contains perhaps the 
most valuable MSS. of the Syriac Scriptures now in existence; and it is of 
the greatest importance to biblical criticism that a collation of them should be 
made and published. 

“ 5. Perhaps no people possess more extensive stores of history, biography, 
and polite literature, than the Arabs and Persians. The accounts which their 
historical and biographical works contain of their own and the surrounding 
countries, are necessarily the only sources from which information can be 
obtained relative to the history of those regions, and of the extraordinary 
persons to whom they have given birth. Their histories of the crusades in 
particular, which furnish the most authentic details on this interesting subject, 
will always^ amuse and instruct the general reader, while they furnish materials 
of the greatest importance to the historian. In polite literature, and especially 
in works of fiction, they have perhaps never been excelled, and in studying 
such of their works in belles-lettres as have been already printed in any Euro- 
pean language, regret must be felt that few of these books, which are so well 
calculated to afford us pleasure, have been translated. 

“ 6. Whatever may be our present superiority over Asia in the arts and 
sciences, it cannot be uninteresting to the inquiring mind to recur tb the 
sources from ivhence we derived the first elements of our knowled^. In this 
respect Asia must be recognized as the elder sister and instructress of Europe; 
atid although the hordes of barbarians, which poured forth like a torrent from 
her north-western regions, effectually extinguished the light which she at first 
imparted, yet we are indebted to the Mohammedan courts of Cordova, Gre- 
nada, and Seville, for its restoration, as it is to them that Europe owes the 
rudiments of many of her now highly cultivated arts and sciences. 

** 7. Prom Asiatic works on the mathematics and medicine perhapfrmticb light 
is ttot now to be expected. To trace the progress of these sciences, however, 
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under the Calipktt, wh«n science bad declined among^ the Greeks^ cannot bO' 
uninteresting tp the philosopher. And as many of the mojst celebrated of the^ 
Greek authors were translated into Arabic, under the patronage of che court 
of Bagdad, it is. not inrprobable that some long-lost Greek workamay be dis- 
covered in an Arabian dress, as was the case with the treatise on conic 
sections by Apollonius Rhodius, brought to Europe by Golius, and translaied 
by Halley. 

<< 8. From the mercantile character of the Arabs, foreign countriea were 
explored, and commercial establishments formed by them, at an early period 
of their history ; and it is anticipated that accounts of their travels may be 
discovered, not less interesting than those of Ibn Batuta, noticed by Mr. 
Burckhardt, and of which some specimens have been published by Kosegarten 
and Apetz, or of the two Mohammedans who visited India and China in the 
ninth century, translated and published by the learned Renaudot. 

“ 9. But while the literature of the east in general is highly worthy of our 
notice, that of British India has an especial claim to our regard. The pos- 
session of a more intimate acquaintance with the history, geography, statistics, 
laws, and usages of that portion of our empire, must be productive of good 
both to the governors and the governed ; and to ^procure means for obtaining 
information on these subjects is one of the principal designs of this pros- 
pectus. 

“ 10. The object proposed is, to publish, free of expense to the authors, 
translations of the whole or parts of such works in the oriental languages as a 
committee of orientalists already appointed shall approve. These translations 
arc to be accompanied by the original texts, and such illustrations as may be 
considered necessary. By the publication of the original text it is intended to 
multiply copies of such works as are scarce, and to furnish students at a 
moderate expense with correct copies of the best Asiatic works, to which they 
might not otherwise have access. 

“ 11. It is not intended to confine the operations of the committee to works 
in the Arabic, Persian, and Syriac languages ; it is their intention to translate 
and publish standard and interesting works in Sanscrit, Chinese, Pali, Cinga- 
lese, and Burmese ; in the languages of Thibet, Tartary, and Turkey j in the 
Malayan, and other dialects of the eastern archipelago ; and in the numerous 
dialects of Hindustan, and the southern peninsula of India. 

12. It cannot be expected that the publication of oriental texts and 
translations can be effected to any considerable extent, by the efforts of indi- 
viduals, for none but a public body can command the funds, or furnish the 
literary means, necessary for such an undertaking. The Ro^al Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland, which was instituted for the advancement of 
oriental literature, is the only body in this country to which the public can 
look with any prospect of success for the accomplishment of such a project; 
and the council of that society have expressed their willingness to co-operate, 
in the execution of the plan which it is the object of this prospectus to make 
known. They have subscribed largely from their funds ; have recommended 
a committee, consisting of individuals well known for their zeal and attainments 
in eastern literature, to superintend the editing, translating, and printing of 
the works that are to be pid)lished j and have granted the use of their house 
for the transaction of the business of the committee thus affording the best 
proofs of their readiness to promote the proposed object, and the strongest 
guarantee t#tthe public that such works ai may be recommended for publication 

will 
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will be executed in a manner that will render them worthy of the patronage 

that is now solicited. ^ , i r 

“ 13. For the purpose of directing the attention of scholars to the literature 
of the east, and encouraging translations, the committee will give, annually, 
for such works or portions of works as they consider deserving of distinction, 
four rewards in money, in sums of from £60 to £100 each, and four gold 
medals of the value of fifteen guineas each, inscribed with the names of the 
individuals to whom they are presented. Translators whose works are ap- 
proved, will be eligible to either description of reward, unlws they expressly 
limit their views to the medals. The rewards and medals will be conferred at 
the annual meeting j and success on one occasion will not disqualify for re- 
ceiving rewards or medals at future anniversaries. Any member of the 
committee who sends a work for approval, whether with a view to obtaining 
a reward or medal, or merely to have it printed at the committee s expense, is 
to cease to act on the committee until a decision is come to on his work. 

** 14. This committee now appeal to the liberality of the public for such 
pecuniary aid as will enable them to effect the objects proposed in this pros- 
pectus. The sums contributed will be appropriated exclusively to the execution 
of the plan above detailed, and the accounts will be examined, and a report 
made annually to the subscribers of the application of the funds, by an 
auditor, who is to be elected by and from the body of the subscribers. A 
report of the progress made in translating and printing during the year will 
also be made to the subscribers annually, and notices will be given of such 
works as the committee may intend to print at the expense of the funds 
contributed by the subscribers. The first general meeting of the subscribers 
will be held at the house of the Royal Asiatic Society on Thursday the 2l8t 
February 1828, at two o’clock p.m., when the regulations for the committee 
will be determined on, and an auditor be elected. 

** 15. The terms of subscription proposed are, that every individual or 
institution subscribing ten guineas or upwards annually, will be entitled to one 
fine-paper copy of every work translated, printed, and published by the com- 
mittee, with the name of the individual or institution subscribing printed on 
the back of the title-page. The remaining copies will be disposed of by the 
committee in such a manner as they may consider most conducive to their 
objects, and to the advancement of oriental literature. 

“ 16*. The committee propose to open communications with the literary 
societies, the British governors and consuls, and learned individuals in Asia 
and Africa, for the purpose of procuring scarce and valuable oriental MSS. 
They also intend to communicate with the oriental scholars in this and other 
countries, for the purpose of bringing to light texts and translations of valuable 
oriental works, which may now lie in MS. in public and private libraries; and 
thus, by every available means, to endeavour to preserve what might otherwise 
be irrecoverably lost, and to make known original works and translations 
which might otherwise never meet the public eye. 

“ 17. The committee confidently expect that valuable translations will be 
obtained from Asia, as they feel assured that many civil and military officers 
residing there have hitherto been deterred from translating oriental works by 
their having no opportunity for publishing the result of their labours in 
England. As that opportunity is now offered, it is hoped that they will be 
stimulated by the desire of improvement in the Asiatic langua^, and the 
prospect of acquiring celebrity in Europe, to make translation and avai 
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themselves of the means of publication presented In this prospectus. For the 
purpose of obtaining translations and subscriptions from Asia, learned men tit 
India, Ceylon, Penang, China, &c. will be invited to form themselves into 
corresponding committees. 

« 18. The willingness already evinced to further this design, induces the 
committee to entertain the most lively hopes of success. From the list of 
distinguished names prefixed and appended to this prospectus they have thO 
greatest encouragement to proceed, and have every reason to expect that the 
execution of tlie plan will be materially assisted by the British universities. 

19. It is requested that those individuals who are willing to become 
subscribers to the execution of this plan will send their names and addresses to 
the Secretary, Mr. William Huttmann, at the house of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, No. 14, Grafton Street, Bond Street, London; and that they will 
inform him where he may draw for the amount of their subscriptions. Sub^* 
scriptions will also be received by such houses of agency as may be nominated 
by the corresponding committees in Asia.” 

The chairman of the committee is the Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. 
The deputy chairmen are Sir G. T. Staunton, Sir E. H. East, Sir A. Johnston, 
Col. Mark Wilks, and Lieut. Col. Fitzclarence. The other members consist 
of eminent oriental scholars in England and various parts of the east. 

The subscriptions already promised to this magnificent undertaking (including 
the liberal contribution of one hundred guineas by the East-India Company 
to the Royal Asiatic Society for objects contemplated in this plan) amount 
to between £800 and £900 per annum. Large as this sum appears, it is by 
no means commensurate with the magnitude of the undertaking : the larger 
the amount of the annual subscription, the wider will be the scope of the 
committee’s exertions. It is to be hoped that an undertaking so truly national 
as this is will be supported and encouraged by national liberality ; and that, 
by means of this plan, properly managed, the chief, perhaps the only, obstatle 
to the much desired dissemination of knowledge relating to the east, may be 
entirely removed throughout Europe. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The writer of the communication which was inserted in a condensed shape, 
under the above title, in p. 28, requests us to explain that, in his suggestion 
respecting the information of a corps of pioneers composed of nativeSf he 
meant not the aboriginal natives f who are a slender and feeble, as well as un- 
tractable race; but natives of European descent, of whom, he says, there 
are many who act as housekeepers, servants, &c. 

He pointed out likewise a typographical mistake in p. 30, line 37, where 
the word army is printed for arm, which makes the passage somewhat ridi- 
culous. 
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THE BRITISH TERRITORIES IN THE DECCAN. 

TttE following is an extract from an official report of Capt. Henry Dtuicias 
Robertson, collector of Poonah : — 

It might be interesting to trace the exact limits held at different* periods 
by the yarious rulers of that portion of country now included in the Sattara 
lirincipality and the Ahmednuggur and Poona collectorships, and to inquire 
into the partial changes introduced into particular districts by particular men ; 
but this would occupy too much of my time at present, for it would necessarily 
embrace a study of the history and wars of all the Mahomedan kings of the 
Deccan, and of the usurpations of many of their Turrufdars and Jagheerdars. 
I shall therefore enter on a consideration of those times which more particu- 
larly relate to the objects of this letter, from their having been marked by 
distinguished men, whose wisdom in revenue administration, though not now 
operative, is still a theme of conversation with the mass of the people. Before 
I do so, however, it may not be amiss to give a general outline of this collec- 
torship at the present time. 

The district under my superintcndance is bounded on the west by the 
summits of the Syadaree range of mountains, and by the jagheer of the Punt 
Suchen and the river Neera on the south. From the north-western point it 
runs south-east along a range of hills, a few miles north of and parallel to the 
liver Gora, until that river is joined by the Neera. From thence the bounds 
of the turruf of Pabool form its limits as far as the river Bhema, the course of 
which river marks its remaining boundary to the north and to the east. It 
extends from forty-five to fifty miles along the western Ghauts, is sixty-five 
miles broad in the centre, and about forty just before it diminishes into a strip 
of about twelve miles; its greatest length from east to west in ninety-five 
miles, and its medium length, exclusive of the strip at the eastern extremity, 
is sixty-eight miles. 

The general face of the country is mountainous and irregular. The 
mountains near the Ghauts are covered with wood and shrubbery, and those 
inland are hare apparently in proportion to their distance from the great 
range. The country is intersected by many rivers and streams which take 
their rise in the vicinity of the Ghauts, and which, bounded by inferior ranges 
of hills, run to the eastward and southward. The vallies through which they 
bend their course are fertile, and with some exceptions well-peopled. But 
they are productive more from the excellence of the soil, by which they seem 
to have been enriched at the expense of the mountains, than from any 
unusual labour of the husbandman or the existence of means of irrigation. 
These vallies, where narrow and bounded by mountains or high hills, are 
termed Khorey and Ncher, and are most frequently distinguished by the names 
of the rivers which pass through them, Moota Khorey, the valley of the river 
Moota, Baun Neher and Bheem Neher, the vallies of tlie ]^n and the 
Bheema rivers. The names of the principal rivers are the Blieema,^the Gora, 
the Baum, the Moota ; the Moota, the Pawna, the Indooranee, the Underj 
the Moota Moolla, the Kurrah and the Neera. They are by no means plenti- 
fully stocked with fish, and the kinds which are found are few of them good. 
On the mountains near the Ghauts are found royal tigers, besides the other 
less ferocious beasts which are met with in the interior : cheetas, panthers, 
hyenas, wolves, hogs, &c. The products of the mountains are few; teak 
and poon trees are to be found, but not in any quantity, and* of no great 
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^^gQ’itude. jPlantaina grow spontaneously on some of the mountains* The 
grass which ^wa oh tfiefwe^n MUeis gbo4 for homed cattle/and no^ for 
sheep or hocf^s ;..^lspt' the re^er^ la the. case where the deep narrow Talllea w^ar 
the Ghshts widen into plains alon^ the banks of. the rivere. Thograss on the 
skirts of the hiUeierty^milet.inland is excellent both for sheep and hciraes.: 

The climate' U invigorating and goody in comparison of other parts. o£ 
ladia: the air is lighfter, the cold more bracings and the beat less oppressivoi 
it is therefore a country better adapted for Europeans than many other eoun? 
tries of India* The diseases incidental to it are feveiv ague> and diseases of 
the liver and bow^s, and violent colds and catarrhs. The thermometer aome^ 
times varies from twenty to thirty degrees in the course of the day and night, 
and at the breaking up of the rains there is a succession of cool breeaes and 
hot sunshine, which cannot fail to be injurious to those who are obliged to 
suffer from exposure to the full force and rapidity of the changes. It is at thia 
period that all those complaints symptomatic of a deranged state of the liver 
are most prevalent* The languor which in almost every season of the year is 
found in most parts of India, is hardly ever experienced here even in the 
hottest weather : this probably arises from the perspiratory ducts having less 
duty to perform, and from the greater substantial vigour left in the constitution 
to resist the effects of heat. 

Th^ periodical rains are the same as those which prevail along the western 
coast of the peninsula : a few showers of the monsoon of the other coast, 
however, reach us here, and are calculated on by the cultivators in November, 
to bring forward their corps. From the Ghauts inwards fifty miles there is 
generally a sufficiency of rain, but beyond that distance there is usually only 
a scanty supply j and in the easternmost districts of Soopa and Fatus there 
is frequently a great scarcity. This is probably to be accounted for on the 
grounds that the mountains of the western parts attracting the clouds, the 
plains not far removed from them do not receive their due proportion of rain. 
The prevailing nature of the climate is affected in some measure by these dif* 
ferent proportions of the supply of rain, or more probably by the same catise 
which occasions this difference, the greater elevation of the country. From 
the Ghauts eastward, thirty, and in some places forty miles, it is colder than 
farther inland, nearly all the ybar round ; and the districts included within 
that range are designated Mawul or Mora, words signifying damp, wet, foggy. 
They are reckoned by the natives uncomfortable districts to live in on account 
of their chilliness. It was from them that Sewaje© drew the< flower of this 
soldiers, who were foremost in all services of danger and difficulty. Eastward 
of this tract the country is distinguished by the name of Desh, whichis a .word 
used for any country generally, but which hero is appKed in particular to the 
country inland from the Mawulra. - ■ ' 

The people of the Desh are more able-bodied and better • looking than 
the Mawullees. The difference is said to arise from the more heating alid 
nK)re nourishing quality of the grain raised in their fields, and on which they 
••ubsist. Their chief food is that produced on their own fields* which consiste 
Jn the Mewals of rice, raghee, and savey* and fiirther inland, of bajerry Mid 
joarry. Wheat iff seldom eaften by them j and what their -fields produce of this 
latter grain is usually sold inv Poona, or the fcusbo or market town nearest 
to their village. The difiference in the condition of the mountairwors is also 
to be remarked in their nakedness. The Koonbees arbund Poona have gbnei 
fahy a very goodpdir-of cottbn broeohesf: but thoeeof the Mawiils^iaveronly 
a small piece of cloth) -to cover what it Would be indecent to disclose. They 
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all carry cumleys over their shoulders. The MawuUees are noted by Br9hp)||^ 
and polite natives for their clownish and awkward behaviour when called 
before their superiors, and for their inaptitude in comprehending any message 
or direction ; but from what I have observed of them, they are as little de- 
serving of being thought stupid as the more courtly inhabitants of the Desh, 
if we take into consideration the fewer opportunities they have had of seeing 
polite company. Excepting these points of difference, the mass of the Koon- 
bee population of my district is the same in all respects. The Desh Koonbees, 
it is true, affect to look upon the Mawullees as inferior to themselves, and 
assume that they, and those only of the Mawul families which have Rao to 
their names, are entitled to be called Mahrattas, and that all other Mawullees 
are below them. This attempt at consequence is, however, not admitted by 
the Mawullees, who boast of more Uaos (titled families) created by Sewajee 
Rajah from among the members of their elans, than the Desh Koonbees can 
pretend to. The Koonbees of the whole district have almost invariably two 
surnames. That of their clan or family is not that which they use, and those 
of the same family surname have, in many cases, not all the same surnames in 
common use. This additional surname seems to have been conferred on them 
by their associates in consequence of some remarkable feature in the character, 
or strangeness in the habits or person of him who first acquired it : thus 
Jadoo, means the runner; Charga, the thievish; Sawunt, the courageous; 
Shetgu, the filthy ; Gursey, the cat-eyed; Gurawrey, the assinical ; Seloney, 
the foetid; Toopey, the greasy; Barka, bald-head; Dhawury, left-handed; 
Dulvee, the grinder, &c. 

Those families which from common Koonbees arose to power and wealth, 
having endeavoured to make distinction of caste betv^een themselves and the 
caste from which they drew their origin, established particular usages, which 
some of their descendants, when reduced to poverty, have found to be very 
irksome. Thus the wife of a proud man who calls himself Mahrattn, and 
twists his whiskers in sovereign contempt of the whole world, is never allowed 
to be seen by vulgar eyes; when she goes out she wears a veil, and when at 
home she sits as a queen, exempt from the duty of cooking or any other 
domestic office which a reasonable Koonbee or Brahmin imposes on his less 
pampered mate. There are various other distinctions and customs, invented 
from vanity, which Mahrattas who have arrived at power have adopted, and 
which it is not necessary to mention here. 

The Koonbee eats fish, fowl, mutton, wild hog, and probably all kinds of 
animals fit for the use of man, excepting kine; he considers himself feasted 
when he can partake of a goat or sheep, or wild hog. Koonbees have no ex- 
pedient, however, for taking hogs, and it is remarkable that though very fond 
of eating them, they almost never attempt to destroy them unless they be 
supported or inspirited by a party of English, or native gentlemen, or of the 
inland carriers called Luramans, who will sometimes for the sake of a hunt go 
several miles out of their road. They drink spirituous liquors, but they have 
no excessive partiality for them, probably from their being unable to procure 
and accustom themselves to their use. They also smoke little, and take few 
or no intoxicating drugs: the use of opium is hardly known to them. 

There is no city excepting Poona in the whole district; but there are 
several very respectable kusba towns, which carry on an inland trade that will 
be hereafter noticed. The principal articles of manufacture are coarse wool* 
len and cotton cloths, and in Poona there are silk-weavers* looms, which vie 
with the manufactories of Peitun in producing silken surhees and dresses 

ornamented 
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ornamented with gold tissue. The principal kusbas and other towns are Khair^ 
Chacun, Sassore, Paubool, Jejcoree^ Powar, the two TulUgaums, Gera^ 
Nowlcombery, and Kendoor* The houses of these towns are comfortable 
buildings of stone and mud, covered with tiles, some of them two stories 
in height. They are inhabited by traders and bankers, and Brahmins both 
of the Desh and of the Coricati. When I come to speak of the taxes on 
the inhabitants of towns, 1 shall furnish a more detailed description of the 
people. . . 

The most remarkable hills in the country are rendered more so either by 
a fort or a place of worship dedicated to some favourite god, either of the 
Brahmins or of the Koonbees. The names of the forts on hills are Logur, 
Issapore, Kooaree, Ghungur, Singhur, Poorunder, and Wyregur. The hiU- 
forts of Toong, Ticona, Rajgiir, and Torna, which belong to the Punt Suchen, 
border on the southern boundary of the collectorship, and indeed the two 
former may be said to be in it, standing, as they do, in a neck of his territory, 
which juts from the southern line nearly up to Logur. Those hills which are 
sanctified by the presence of a god are more numerous. The most famous of 
them is that where the river Blieeina takes its rise, and which is supposed to 
be the holy place where one of the Jotee lings of the original Mahadean 
lingum fell on being broken into twelve pieces. The faith of many pious men 
was much shaken, some years ago, by the small stone which was the object of 
their worship having moved, under the hands of the priest one day, who offi- 
ciated in anointing and keeping it gratified by the most orthodox attentions 
and services j but the ready ingenuity and the easy credulity of this absurd 
people, soon taught them to invent and to believe that the real Jotee lingum 
was invisible and enclosed within the rock, and that this moveable, and there- 
fore, as they suppose, false lingum, was placed there by the Mahomedans, 
some centuries ago, to deceive those who were not fully read in the mysteries 
of the religion. The caves of Carli are known to Europeans, and have ac- 
quired a fame for the elegance and immensity of the design of the Baudh temple 
which forms the principal cave. They are situated, not on the summit, but 
about half way up a hill, and are disgraced by a paltry Hindoo building and a 
set of filthy Hindoos, who there perform the religious service of a Hindoo 
deity. There are many others of lesser note. 

The height of the mountains of the Syadaree range is probably not less 
than 2,800 feet above the level of the sea ; while here and there mountains 
are piled upon them, whose summits may not be less than 700 feet higher. 
The ranges of the hills which form the valUes from the Ghauts inland vary in 
length from 500 to 700 feet. The hill-forts* of Logur, Issapore, Kooaree, 
Singhur, and Poorunder, are probably, the lowest of them, not less than 4,000 
feet above the sea. 

There are many places of pilgrimage and devotion ; Beemashunkur, Enk- 
veerah, Devi (at the caves of Carli), Alindee Jejaoree, Moreshwur, &c. The 
names of the gods worshipped by the Brahmins are Soorya, Narayan, Vishnoo, 
Samb, Shucktee, Gunputtey, Ramkrishen, Pandoorung, Moonjya, Nursingh, 
Vencutesh, Curtikswainey, Pureshram, Brimha, Deh Assht Vessu, Marootee, 
uxmee, Narrayn Sheshashaee, Nowgra. It would be superfluous here to 
say any thing regarding their mode of worship, being already so well known 
rom the dissertations of learned men, and varying very little from the prac- 
tices of Brahmins in other quarters. Like all other Brahmins, they venerate 
e sun, the moon, Vishnoo, Mahadeo, and the Devi, as most genuine gods 
goddesses, and worship them in the particular unshapen stones and sub- 
stances 
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i^t^ccos cor^ectated tQ each, Thusi black atone found in the fiffiar Oundit 
pear Bndreekedac> is the emblem of Visbnoo* A grey one, -from the Ner^ 
budda* is sacred to Mahadeo. A piece , of common glass, which by coooenv 
trai^ the 8un*S‘ rays burns cow-dung, is holy to the sun, and is called 
Surayakund. A substance (said to be a stone) which melts into water, from 
the force of moon-beams, is dedioatedto the Moon, and called Sornktindj and 
the Devi is best personified by a mineral found in the beds of rivers. These 
five genuine deities have innumerable sons and daughters ; or more properly 
speaking, they are worshipped under diflerent attributes worked up into various 
shapes. , . - . . 

, The names and attributes of some of the greatest gods of the Koonbees 
are’as follows : . . * , 

. Mussooba, or Muskooba, is merely a stone with shindoor (or red<-du8t) 
on it, .He may be called the god of revenge. Offerings are made to him by 
those who wish the injury of others. He is a terrific power, which, when a 
man knows his enemy has propitiated, he generally makes such a retribution 
as prevents the necessity of the god exerting his power in favour of his votary. 
There is no particular place for Mussooba’s residence : ho is sometimes in 
town, and in fields under trees. All tl>e Muasoobas in this collectorship are 
said to be of an old standing; they are not created at the pleasure of any one, 
but when several people of the village suffer injuries in an unaccountable way, 
the village Deo is interrogated, and he generally points out that there is a 
Mussooba in some particular spot who must be propitiated. 

. Vital is the god of demons and evil spirits: he is seen in the shape of a stone 
standing erect with little single stones all round him, and is worshipped when 
anyone is supposed to be possessed with Ur devil; and also once a year at the 
full .moon in Magh by all the villagers, who each take a lighted bundle of 
straw, and walk round him howling and bawling, and making a hideous din; 
he. is always at least a quarter of a mile from habitations. 

V Bharoo, or Bheirow, may be said to be the universal village god of the collec- 
torship. He is represented standing with two hands, with a trident in the left, and 
a drour or drum, such as leaders of apes have, in the right ; he is encircled by 
a serpent. When thus represented he is called Kal Bheirow, and he is anointed 
with oil once in fifteen days ; when he is represented by a plain stbne he is 
called Bal Bheirow, and is covered with shindoor mixed with oil. Bheirow is a 
good god ; he cures the bites of snakes when proper offeringa of ghee, &c. are 
made to him ; he resolves the hopes and fears of individuals, and is in all 
respects an oracle to the village. When any one is deshous of knowing 
whetheTi any thing he is about to undertake will turn out to -his wishes, he 
sticks two unbroken sopareemuts on each breast of the image, and tells it, if 
his wish is to be accomplished, that the right or the left soparee-^ut (just as 
he thinks ekher most likely) is to be allowed to fall first. Bheirow also is oc- 
rasiondly promised a cock or a goat, if he causes success in an undertaking. 

, Marootee is the famous Hunooman, or n>onkey*god. No village is without 
Ms image : he is a good god, and only takes coco-nuts from his worshippers. 
He is sometimes in the town or village, and sometimes out of it; he is most 
famous for assisting in frightening away devils from those into whom they 
may have entered. " ^ r ■ 

-• Bhowaany (called elso Fringaee and -Tookaee) disputes the jionoup occs^ 
sionally of village Dev with Bheirow, and that too where both of them are m 
the same village ; she is also oracular. Fowls and goats are offered, to her, 
and she has twice a year, the same as Bheirow, a procession of the whole 
* * lage 
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lage to worship her, once at the sowing and once at the reaping ^easoh'J She 
i& personified with a sword in her .right hand. SomeUmes she has eight bandl, 
with many of the symbols of Vishnoo, the chunck, chucker, &c. ' 

Beerooba is worshipped by dhungers or shepherds : he is kept outside' of 
villages^ and is an evil god, who, like Mussooba, is supplicated by persons 
seeking revenge. 

Khundooba is the tutelary god of this country : he is usually representefd 
on horseback with a sword in his right hand, and Mulsabhyee, bis .wife^. sitting 
before him. He is represented at Jejoorg, however, by a Jingum. He ^eenis 
to be the It Shu Dev of the whole Deccan, from the Brahmins of the'Dcsb 
down to the lowest castes : for whatever other household gods tbete mfty be, 
he is always the principal. By worshipping him, sickness is curod and wishes 
gained. His image is always made of metal, never of wood or stone. He is 
held in particular estimation by the Ramoossees, who if they swear by placing 
their hands on safiron (the particular dye stuff consecrated to Khundooba) that 
they will not rob, they never violate their oaths. There are very few images 
for the public worship of this god, and when he is made seated on horseback, 
he is so, according to the accounts of his incarnation in the Mulharee Ma- 
hatima, when he came to kill Munecraut the demon. !, 

Sutwaee is the goddess of pregnant women. She is worshipped by barren 
women, and by those who have been brought to bed on the fifth or sixth^day 
after their accouchement. She is is represented by a bust without arms. 

Jiinaee, Jakaee, Jokaee, Nowlaee, Mookaee, Kalcaee, Metisaea are the same 
Devi as Bhowanny, but they are very terrific personifications of that goddess, 
and do a great deal of mischief. They have all devilish qualities, and asrfst 
evil-disposed persons to wreak their wrath on their neighbours. They also 
amuse themselves in molesting mortals by destroying their fields of grain, by 
causing them to fall sick, and sometimes an unfortunate wight is caught by one 
of them when on a journey, and never more heard of. They are aided by 
two attendant gods, called Naikjee and Beirjee, who have as little heavenly 
compassion in them as their mistresses. 

Waugoba is a stone set up as a god to prevent tigers from carrying off the 
village cattle, &c. 

The country is divided into mozehs, with and without dependent villages 
and hamlets. Forty to ninety mozehs form a turruf sunt or mehaul. The 
largest mozeh of each turruf is called kusba, and is the market-town of the 
division. Five to eight turrufs compose a soobah, pranth, or desh. But the 
latter term is sometimes applied to a single pergunnah. 

The bounds of a village are either the banks of a river, the tops of moun- 
tains or hills, or, where there are no such natural divisions, a line of loose 
stones, whose removal in many places has perpetuated quarrels for the last 
hundred years. Although all land is referable to some village, barren moun- 
tains and impervious jungles are not included in the village accounts of 
measurements. The waste land deducted in village accounts is only such 
barren spots as are included within the outline of arable land. 

The boundary line of a turruf is formed by the exterior bounds of its 
border villages, for I conceive that the smaller division of village bounds must 
have preceded the greater ones of turrufs. It therefore partakes as much as 
possible of natural divisions, and it is remarkable how very frequently, and 
^ith how much judgment, bounds of turrufs have been fixed by those who 
first made these divisions. They are, with very few exceptions, found to run 
along the tops of mountains exactly at the point where the rain runs down 

both 
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both sides of the mountain, or to follow the course of rivers and small streams. 
The Brst-mentioned boundary line is termed panlole, which signifies the 
falling of water. 

The divisions of soobah, pranth, &c. seem to be a certain number of 
turrufs marked off for the convenience of managing them. Several of them 
formed a circar : but the use of this latter term does not appear to have been 
frequent in late times. 

Villages are sometimes found distinct from any turruf, but they are usually 
attached to a turruf, and called phootgaons of that turruf. Probably they 
may have originally belonged to a turruf, as phootgaon seems to signify dis- 
membered villages. Although villages are found in this state in regard to 
turrufs, land is never found but attached to some village. The mountain of 
Singhur is perhaps the only exception to this fact in the collectorship, and it 
has become separate government property from its top to its base, in conse- 
quence of the interminable disputes of the villages surrounding it about the 
portions belonging to each. 

The villages in the collectorship are for the most part open. Some of them, 
however, have good walls of mud, and of mud and loose stones ; others offer 
a good defence against robbers and horse by having the sides and gable-ends of 
the houses in the outer parts of the village connected to each other. 

The houses are of mud and stones, and in the desh have mud roofs, on 
which grass ghfws in the rains on tiles. In the mehauls the habitations are 
not so roomy, and are covered with thatch; which latter is on every account 
better adapted to the purpose of keeping out the heavy rains experienced in 
these turrufs, than badly burnt tiles of flat mud roofs. 

The hereditary village servants are, on the part of Government, the 
Potail, the Koolkurnee, the Chowgulla; and for the use of the village com- 
munity, the Burra Ballcotees. The officers of turrUfs and of soobahs are the 
Daismook, the Daispandee, and in some turrufs there is a Dessaye besides the 
Daismook. In cities and towns are the Shetsees and Koolkurnees of divi- 
sions. I shall now revert to ancient times, and to the revenue settlements of 
our predecessors. 

( To be concluded next month.) 


SONG. 

As linger the faint rays of day forsaking summer skies, 

Ana twilight checks the gloom until once more the sun arise ; 

So love, true love, is loth to leave the heart it once has lit. 

And comes with brighter beams again, if ever forced to quit. 

As green around the oak or elm die parasite we see. 

Though age, or steel, or scatiiing bolt, has killed the noble tree ; 

So love, true love, though death has nipped its hopes whilst in their bloom, 
Clings closely to the image of the loved one in the tomb. 

As streams swelled by the wintry floods, which rocky mounds divide, 
Bursts the rude barriers in their way, and flow in mingled tide : 

So love, true love, no bounds can stop, no force of man restrain ; 

No; true love does for ever love, if truly loved again. 
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MEMORANDA OF SOUTHERN INDIA, 

To the Editor of the Pontic Journal, 

Sir: Having passed sixteen years of the earlier part of my life in thd 
province of Malabar, I beg to offer the following replies to the inquiries of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, as inserted in the Asiatic Journal for September 
1827, page 349. At the same time I beg that they may be considered as 
offered with diffidence, after an absence of twenty years from that province, 
and solely from an idea that they may be useful, in the absence of the results 
obtained from the superior experience of later residents, withheld from a want 
of leisure or other causes. 

History . — Under this head is required illustrations of the history, state, 
and institutions of the south of India, by “ genealogies of the several dy- 
nasties and considerable families.” 1 accordingly furnish a copy of an ancient 
manuscript respecting the principal princes and rulers in Malabar, descriptive 
of the general partition of Malayalum by Cherruinal Perumal . — {See the end 
of this letter.) 

“ Can any connexion be traced between the princes of the Chola and Pan- 
diyan dynasties, and the sovereigns of the Malayalam country ?” I answer ; 

In the Keral Oolputtee^ or History of Keralla,” Cherruinal Perumal is the 
name made use of, and not Sheran^ which may make some diffisrence in the 
idea of the connexion. I should conceive that a good translation of the 
Keral Oolputtee would not only throw great light upon the customs, laws, and 
manners of the Malabars, as adopted a thousand years ago, but likewise upon 
their origin, their division into castes, the countries from whence they were 
derived, with much other information of the most interesting nature, such as 
their humane motive for allowing their wives to live, whilst those of the ad- 
joining countries were doomed to burn with the bodies of their deceased 
husbands, no instance of which ever occurred, to my knowledge, during the 
long period that I resided in that province. A good Keral Oolputtee may 
be found in possession of many of the teachers and principal people of 
the province, and probably at the Catholic College of Verapoli, in Travan- 
core. The history commences with an account of Vishnu having appeared 
Incarnate in the human form, on a high mountain; that he ordered the sea to 
retire and dry land to be formed ; he then collected people from all the coun- 
tries around, and directed the lock of hair which was used at the back of the 
head to be placed in front, — a distinguishing mark to this day of a Malabar- 
Ilindoo ; with many other interesting matters peculiar to the natives of that 
province. Their number I now consider to be about 600,000 ; the length of 
the province 300 miles from north to south, and from ten to sixty miles in 
breadth. 

Antiquities , — In the front of what is called the Brass Pagoda in Telli- 
cherry (properly called Tala CherruMf or “ Head Pass”), there is an inscrip- 
tion of four or five lines, written in characters which, I believe, no learned 
European has yet been able to interpret. 

There is also at Mhuna, a Hindoo village near the foot of a ghaut of the 
same name, about fifty-five miles in the interior of the south of Malabar, a solid 
stone pillar, broad at the base, several feet in height, and octagonal in form, 
admired by every European who visited the place for its beauty and workman- 
ship ; but from whence it came, or by whom it was erected, no one at that 
period could give any account. Now that our authority is better established, 

more 
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more correct information, if sought for, may be procured upon the subject. 
The pillar stood in a kind of church-yard, with several other monumental 
erections. 

Countriet and People . — South and south-east of Calicut, in Malabar 
lapalunif *** mountainous country ”), most of the land-owners had a number of 
Poliars (slaves) belonging to them, the greater number of whom had woolly 
hair. From the constant intercourse kept up by the Moplas (descendants of 
Arabs) with the Arabs from Mocha and other places, I think that the described 
slaves were originally brought from Madagascar, Abyssinia, &c* aud sold to 
the Malabarians. 

In the district of Wpnaad (“ country of numberless passes *’), above the 
western range of mountains, there is a class of people called Panniars; whp 
are also slaves, and bought and sold with the land in the same manner as the 
Poliars ; these have woolly hair, but arc considered a degree higher in rank 
than the Poliars. 

In Malabar there is a still lower caste called Nyahties, or hunters, who are 
not allowed to build houses or to approach any other caste; they consequently 
live in the woods, and are held in dread from their supposed power of witch- 
craft through their intercourse with the evil spirit. 

In Malabar, when the province was under the government of various princes 
and chieftains, it was usual to name them according to the number of men 
whom they were able to bring into the field ; as, for instance, in Cartinaad there 
arfe four chiefs who are designated the Moowaira (or “ three thousand ”) Nairs ; 
ind in the Cherical district there are others known by the title of the “ thirty 
thousand ” Nairs, although they may not have sufficient influence at the pre- 
sent period to muster more than 100 men. 

The bow and arrow are what I consider to be the original arms of a Malabar 
native, and that the Nair’s knife was introduced afterwards: my reason for 
adopting this opinion is, that the inhabitants of the mountains, who are a 
wilder raee of men than such as reside in the low country, always use the bow 
and arrow without its accompaniment, the Nair’s knife. The physiognomy 
of the Nair bears a strong resemblance to that of the Rajpoot caste of other 
countries. I therefdre think it very probable that the present mountaineers, 
who bear the original arms of the country, and whose persons and features 
are widely diflTerent from those of the Nair caste, were driven to their present 
unhealthy, but more secure places of abode, by the superior power of in- 
vaders from a foreign country : the former being an ignorant and barbarous 
race, whilst the Nair, comparatively speaking, is a civilized, and even polished 
caste of people. Muskets are now very commonly borno by all classes in the 
low country, sjnee their introduction by Europeans. The Nair is considered 
the proper military tribe of Malnbar j but to this has been added the Tear, 
a lower class, and the Coorychan, or archer of Wynaad, who in times of war 
are regularly called upon for military service. The profession of the latter is 
a cultivator of land ; and laying his bow and arrow on the ground whilst he 
continues ploughing, in case of the approach of an enemy he instantly re- 
linquishes his plough and resumes his arms. The forest being their strongest 
hold, the Malabars always resort to it in time of war, add from thence take 
eVeiy opportunity to annoy their assailants. They do not understand any thing 
which is comprehended under the name of military tactics, but generally 
agree among themselves upon the particular situation which i» to 

ocefupy with his ajen in the jangle; these are stationed in snlall parties, 'ap(i at 
certain distances from each other, leaving the enemy^s r<^Mlar liriiljtiaf troop* 

to 
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to advance along the high road until their arrival at a sj^ot most favourable for 
the attack of the Naira : this was usually or most frequently made, in the first 
instance, upon the baggage and followers placed between the rear of the line 
and the rear guard, by their foremost party, who being stationed behind rocks 
and trees, safely shot their arrows from thence upon the advancing body of 
men ,* and satisfied with the execution of their first attempt and the confusion 
and delay consequently occasioned by it, they then quitted their station, and 
passing through the jungle in the direction intended to be pursued by the 
invading army, they proceeded on until they fell in with a second party of 
Nairs, whom they reinforced, and having as before taken up a secure station 
in the jungle, this double strength would there await the approach of our 
troops and again attack them in a similar manner, some of their adherents 
being appointed to watch the time when the line moved on, that the baggage 
thrown down by the terrified followers might be collected; and any wounded 
men, if from necessity left on the ground, be put to death, as was in- 
variably done. The described mode was always adopted against our troops by 
the irregular armed followers of the Raja of Cotiote, from the year 1797 to 
1804, and is particularly applicable to their former custom against an over- 
powering body, and to troops without as well as those who were accompanied 
with baggage and followers. As one of several instances which I could give 
of the serious result of this mode of warfare, to troops not before accustomed 
to it, a native battalion of sepoys, about 1,200 or 1,300 strong, being unable 
for want of provisions to maintain their station in Wynaad, about the year 
1797 , were directed to descend by one of the passes into the lower country. 
The enemy had taken post on the side of a mountain facing the march of the 
troops, with a deep ravine between, and commencing their attack at a favourite 
spot; after the utmost coolness and courage had been displayed by the 
commanding and the other European officers, the former and most of the 
latter were killed, the colours of the corps were taken, although fhe adjutant, 
in order to preserve them, had torn them from the staff and wound them 
round his body, till he fdl, when his example was followed by the serjeant- 
raajor, who being also killed, the colours were consequently lost, and about 
700 men were killed and wounded. Subsequent to this, no material loss has 
been sustained by our troops, which, in my humble opinion, may be princi- 
pally attributed to the excellent measures adopted by the late Col. John 
Montresor, of H.M.’s 80th regt., on whose private or public character too 
much praise cannot be bestowed ; he was universally respected and adored by 
his troops, and lost his life by great exertions and anxiety in the execution of 
tlie charge entrusted to him. By his measures the enemy were everywhere 
driven from their strong-holds, and being subsequently obliged to submit, have 
never ventured to oppose us in any numbers since the death of that excellent 
and lamented officer. 

Landed Tenures^ %c, ^c. — In the Malabar province, the land itself, under 
the name of Jemnum^ is completely sold, and every right belonging thereto 
13 made over to the new possessor, or Jemnkar (landowner); it being par- 
ticularized in the deed, that as high as the highest heaven, and to the lowest 
region, every thing therein contained within a perpendicular line is to be 
regarded as belonging to the new proprietor. 

The system of agriculture in Malabar was very simple : a light plough, 

rawn by two small oxen, guided by one driver, being all that was used to 
P ough, or, more properly speaking, turn over the earth ; a certain portion of 
sec was then sown, and water admitted, either from the adjacent river, or 
dsm/icJbmi.VoL.25.No.l46. 2 D wells 
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wells sunk for the purpose. After the nella (rice in the husk) had grown to a 
certain height it was usual to transplant it out ih regular rows until it became 
ripe, when it was gathered, and the nella trodden out by oxen, l^o (ot* 
scarcely any) inaniire was used in the rice grounds, the natives trusting entirely 
on that point to the decomposition of its vegetation, which was allowed to rot 
on the ground, or it was sometimes burnt, when dried by the sun. In many 
parts of Wynaad they reap three crops in the year; but in Malabar I have 
known the produce to be unecpial to the seed sown. 

The chief products of the soil were rice, coco-nuts, pepper, and the fruit of 
the jack tree, with the areca (commonly called betel) nut ; the four latter grew 
on what was usually termed garden land, divided into so many divisions or 
parambas; a good coco-nut tree being estimated to live 100 years, and to bear 
as many as 500 nuts, and sometimes more. 

The apportionment of the above productions of the soil was as follows -In 
the first place, and I more particularly allude to the custom ndrth of Calicut, 
one-third of the whole produce was deducted for the supposed loss and labour 
of the cultivators ; of the pepper onc-half was then assigned as the share of 
government, and the other half was divided between the land-owner and the 
tenant. Of the remaining productions, one-third was first deducted for the 
purpose before particulari/.cd, and of the remainder, six-tenths were allottcil 
to government, and four-tenths were divided between the Jemnkar (land- 
owner) and the Patimhar (renter or tenant). 

Of timber trees, those principally made use of in Malabar are the teak, the 
jack, the mango, and the blackwood trees. The first is reckoned the most 
durable, of the closest texture, ami best adapted for ships, which, when made 
of it, often last sixty and seventy years, Tlic jack is a beautiful wood, which 
bears a fine polish, and is principally applied to rafters of houses, and to 
European furniture, as well as planks of all sizes. The teak is similarly ap- 
plied, as is also the mango; but tlic blackwood, which is not quite so com- 
mon, is seldom made um* of in any other way tlian for household furniture, as 
it is particularly hard and heavy, and e\f)cnsivc both as to carriage and maiiu- 
facture; it bears a very fine polish, and in appearance is something between 
the colour of mahogany and cbofiy. 

Among the products of the soil in Wynaad I omitted to mention two, vk, 
the cardemum aiul gold dust. The former in ISOO amounted to about eighty 
candies yearly, each equal to 800 lbs., which was valued every year, and di- 
vided between tlie government and the owner. Tliis valuable j)lant was very 
different in dlfferc'iit parts of the district ; in the centre part of the range or 
^^ountains on which it grew llic berry was short, white, and full, producing as 
much as 800 rupees tlie candy ; whereas on the north and south side it was long, 
thiu, and of a pale yellow, and much inferior to the former in value : in some 
parts it was cultivated like tobacco; but in general, when the seed was dis- 
covered to be in the earth, the usual mode was to fell several large trees 
around the ppot : the ground, naturally very adhesive, being thus well shaken, 
the plant from that period regularly sprouted up, and was kept in a state ol 
cultivation. Tiie interior parts of the mountains, which are most unhcalfli}. 
being the quarter where this plant particularly thrives, the care of it is left to 
the lowest class, who, receiving none of tlic profit, may naturally be con- 
sidered indifferent to extending its cultivation. The natives therefore have 
not tried the experiment beyond a very small limit, but trust to the squirrels, 
who being very fond of this berry, eat it, and the seed which passes through 
them as they skip about the mountains, being afterwards discovered to have 
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taken root, the spqt is noticed, and the plant produced by the means before 

described. 

Of gold dust there is a small quantity collected every year at Parkametel, on 
the south-east quarter of Wynaad. It is collected by a low caste of people 
called Koormers, who know the nature of the soil containing it, and as soon 
us they have fixed upon the spot, which to ray observation was invariably near 
the river, a trench is cut for the water to run in ; the earth is then well 
mixed with it, and trampled upon ; a portion of it is then put into a machine 
resembling a shield, and after being repeatedly turned about in it, the lightest 
part of earth first separates, and being thrown away, a heavy kind of sand, 
resembling steel-filings, next appears, which being also well turned about, and 
occasionally thrown away, the gold dust finally appears at the edge, and is 
collected with the aid of a little quicksilver. 

This particular district is said to be completely impregnated with substances 
of a metallic nature, and the natives who drink the waters are generally 
ullected with swelled bodies, similar to those who Imve the dropsy. 

Katurnl llidory . — Although my knowledge upon this is but very limited, 
nor indeed can I pretend to much on any of the other points required by the 
Society, yet as something may be culled from it whilst better information is 
witliheld, I ofler my humble tribute. 

In answer to the inquiry in the sixth paragraph, under this head : I have 
been much in the bamboo jungles, which arc generally very open and growing 
in clumps ; and in Wynaad I have known several hundred elephants aj»pcar in 
the villages and frighten all the inhabitants away for a night, but never heard 
the eausc attiibutcd to the destruction of the jungle; it occurred jirincipally 
wliLU the rice was on the ground. The method of taking elephants above 
i\Ibunar Ghaut was by digging pits sliaped like a colTin, and to the depth of 
fifteen or sixteen feet, which were slightly covered over with sticks and carti). 
In this manner I was witness to the cajiture of three elephants, the first of 
vsliicli died by the entrance of a snake into its trunk ; the second had a cut after 
its fall, and being consctpicntly very savage, was speared to death ; the third 
continued for about a montli iii the pit, when it was gradually raised to the 
level of the ground by the introduction of earth and stones. It was dragged 
into a strong wooden pen purposely erected for it, and ultimately brought 
away between two elepimuts tamed fo»’ the purpose. 

At the same jilace it is customary to catch tigers in the following manner ; 
lien a tiger makes its ajipearancc it usually seizes ujiou and devours half a 
cow or bullock. lu the following night a strong net is placed over the remain- 
ing lialf, with a long string tied to each corner of it, which a concealed man 
has hold of, and immediately the tiger returns to devour the rest of his prey, 
the rope is pulled on all sides, and he is taken in the net; the custom is then 
to show him about the village, and afterwards he has a hook fastened to the 
hack tendon of his hind leg, to which a rope is tied. Two men are attached 
to each end of this rope to pull the tiger backwards or forwards, as occasion 
may require, and two others are placed on either side of him to goad him with 
f'pears. He is thus made the sport of the spectators; when being quite 
exhausted, one man keeps him down with a pronged stick, and another 
holds his throat up with a stick of the same kind, when the animal re- 
ceives his death-wound from the hands of the head-man of the village with 
a spear. 

On the south of Malabar various birds are entrapped into nets by the iini- 
fiition of their notes; and deer are taken by imitating the cry of the same 

animal 
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animal, which a man placed over a net in the skin of a deceased deer pur- 
posely performs. 

Wild ducks are taken in the river of the Nerbudda by a man putting his head 
intQ an earthen pot with two holes for him to see through ; he thus makes his 
way in the water with nothing but his head above, and directing his \yay to 
a flock of birds, pulls as many of them down by the legs as he wishes. 

Under the head of “ countries and people,” I have merely oflered an opinion 
that the present slaves were originally brought from Abyssinia, &c., and pur. 
chased by the natives of Wynaad. 

From a statistical account, taken by myself when collector of that district 
in the year 1800, the number of male slaves above the age of fifteen amounted 
to and the females to 2,264 ; the number of males below that age was 
1,010, and that of the females 1,050. 

Of free people above the age of fifteen, including both sexes, 


the amount was 5,367 

Ditto below the age of fifteen 2,703 

Total free inhabitants of Wynaad 8,070 


On the southern extremity of Parkametel, and on the range of mountains 
bordering on Coimbatoor, is the district called Nambolacota, which I believe 
has not yet been visited by any European. Its estimated distance to Coim- 
batoor, by the route of Chelura Goto, is 111 miles; and from Nambolacota to 
Ecrnaad, in Malabar, below the ghauts, and by the route of Kanacota Pass, 
the distance is calculated to be forty-two miles. 

This district is but thinly populated, and ruled by a governor. It yields a 
small quantity of gold dust, several maunds of lac, bees’-wax, saffron, and 
ginger, part of which is found in the forests. 

It likewise produces sandal-wood, and large teak timber trees, which arc 
cut down and conveyed to Calicut. The cardamum also thrives in this dis- 
trict, where there are numerous elephants, some of which are occasionally 
caught, in the manner before described. Next to Nambolacota is Mollanaad, 
or the mountainous country ; which is succeeded by Makinnaad, or the grazing 
country, as the natives are reported to live chiefly by grazing cattle, which 
they afterwards dispose of in Coimbatoor. 

Never having seen these districts myself, I have merely mentioned them 
with the view of furnishing the Society with subjects for future inquiries, as I 
have every reason to think that they haye never yet been visited by any 
European. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

V Our correspondent has annexed to his communication the Malayalum 
or Malabar alphabet, agreeably to the wish of the Society to be furnished 
with “ well-written alphabets of all the modern languages.” As copies of this 
alphabet are already in print, we deem its insertion superfluous.— Ed. 
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N,B,^Xhe original manuscript^ of which this is a copy, was pven to me by Rodrigues, the head of an ancient and req>ectable Portuguese family at 
Tellicherry, but without any of the topt^raphical tables or summary accounts alluded to. 
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SOURCE OF THE IRAWADL 

The following particulars of a journey across the Langtan snowy moun- 
taiuSy and the proximate discovery of the source of the Irawadi, are given ii\ 
the Calcutta Government Gazette July 16:— 

We noticed, some time since, the departure of Lieutenants Wil(f>x and 
Burlton from Scddiya to the eastward, with the intention of penetrating 
across the Langtan snowy mountains into the Khamti country, and in the 
direction of the upper part of the Irawadi river. We have now the satisfac 
tion to report their return, after a journey of excessive exposure and fatigue, 
with the gratification, however, of having accomplished the chief object of 
their visit, and determined the site of the source of the Irawadi, and its being 
yrholly distinct from the river of Thibet. We have not the means of offering 
any detailed account of the route pursued on this occasion, but from the 
notices with which we have been favoured, are able to collect its general tenor. 
We left the party engaged in crossing the Langtan mountains early in May, 
at which time the snow was lying knee-deep. It occupied twelve days to reach 
the residence of the Bor Khamti Raja, on the other side of the mountains; 
and during the whole of this time it rained continually. To add to the suffer- 
ings of the party they were much annoyed by leeches, twenty or thirty cling- 
ing at a time to the feet ; and by a poisonous fly, the bite of which was pro- 
ductive of a disagreeable sore. All the live stock with the travelleis died, and 
for a week they had to live on plain rice. Of six Asamc.^c, two lagged on the 
ascent and were heard of no more, two were left behind ill, and two were 
missing, and probably [)erished on the return ; some other followers died or 
were obligcd to be loft with the Kluimtis. The pcojdc of the country, and their 
proved highly friendly, and did every thing their limited means admitted 
for the accommodation of their visitors. They remained at the chief village 
till the 2d of June, in which interval they visile^ llie Irawadi, distant only 
twelve miles. Although unable to trace it to its source, they were satisfied 
that the report of the natives of its rising by numerous small streams fioiii 
lofty mountains co^cred with pcrjietual snow, about fifty miles to the north, 
was correct, as the river had every appearance of being little else than a moun- 
tain torrent. Notwithstanding the perpetual rain, the Irawadi was fordable, 
and not so large as the Dching, and, although formed by the union of two 
branches, a short vay above the place visited, was not more than eighty yards 
broad. Tlie latitude was about 2T ^50'. It is clear, therefore, that the Ira- 
wadi cannot be the San po, or Thibet river, and the hypothesis of Klaproth, 
notwithstanding the arrogant confidence witli wliich it has been given to the 
public, is wholly overturned by the results of this journey, which, it may be 
observed, are the more satisfactory, as establishing the accuracy of the infor- 
mation previously received respecting the sources of the Irawadi. According 
to intelligence collected on the spot, there is no river of any size to the east 
of the Irawadi, and the country towards the frontiers of China is exceedingly 
rugged and impracticable. It is never traversed, even by the hardy mountaineers 
of these sequestered regions. There is not room between the Irawadi and the 
Loukiang for any considerable stream, and it seems not unlikely that bot 
these rivers, as well as the Brahmaputra, rise from different faces of the cluster 
of snowy mountains, which effectually bar all communication to the north. 
The course of the Irawadi to Bhanmo continues through a mountainous an 
uncivilized country. The party returned by a different and shorter route, ni 
eight days, but over still loftier mountains, on which the snow was lying twe ve 
feet thick, in some places, as late as the 4th of June. 
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THE BURMESE PROVINCE OF BASSEIN. 

Wfi have been favoured with the following statistical details fegafding the 
province of Bassein, collected whilst it was under the control of the British 
authorities. 

The district of Bassein is bounded on the north by the Pasheem nullah or 
creek,* which falls into the Irawadi a little above Mayaon, and on the south by 
the sea ; on the east the Irawadi divides it from the province of Dalia, and oft 
the west a range of mountains, running parallel to the coast, separates it from 
Gna*Gioung, which, however, for some years past, has been added to the 
Bassein district, which hiakes the sea the boundary. The area comprised 
within these limits is estimated at nine thousand miles. 

The country is low, and except where cleared for cultivation, overrun with 
jungle and forest. It is watered by the two great branches of the Irawadi 
into which that river divides a little above Henzada, the most westerly of which 
falls into the sea at Negrais, and is known as the Bassein river. The main or 
Pantano branch passes Donabcw and Pantano, and sends off the Rangoon 
branch, and proceeds to the sea between Dalia and Bassein, forming many 
ramifications in its course. The Bassein river orters iniiny facilities to naviga- 
tion, and ships of burthen may ascend fifty miles above the town. In the dry 
season, however, there is no flow of water into it from the Irawadi, the com- 
munication at tlie head of the river being interrupted by sand-banks. Small 
boats are sometimes dragged across. The opening of the river is generally 
awaited for trading W'itli the upper provinces, but there is always a circuitous 
route open by the Pantano liranch. Towards the end of the ruins the country 
is generally under water for some days. Tiicre arc about one hundred lakes 
in tlie Bassein township, and twenty-seven in that of Pantano, at which 
fislieiics are cstahllshcd. There is little intercourse in this part of the Burman 
teiritory except by wUtcr. 

The climate of Bassein is considered temperate : the heat is seldom oppres- 
sive, being moderated by the sea breeze in the hot weather, and by the moist 
atmosphere of tlie rains, whilst from November to February the weather is 
mild and pleasant. The detachment stationed at Bassein from November 1825 
to June 1820 olFered no cases of general disease, and the natives arc very 
healthy. 

The quality of the soil is various, some places yielding seven hundred 
baskets of paddy per yoke, whilst others return less than one-third of that 
quantity. The rice cultivation is much the same as that of India. Maize is 
also grown In considerable quantities, but chiefly about the towns or gardens. 
Yams, both red and white, of a superior description arc reared, as are sweet 
potatoes and other farinaceous roots; sesame and the palma christi are grown 
in gardens. Wood oil is obtained in the province, and a tree called tungo- 
peng, from the fruit and seed of which an oil, used for lamps, is expressed, grows 
wild in abundance. Tobacco is but little cultivated, and is of inferior quality ; 
and the same may be said of the sugar-cane. Indigo and cotton, which grow in 
the upper parts of the province, might be easily extended, but the chief object 
of cultivation in the district is grain. Palms are not numerous, and areca 
nuts are imported from Bengal. Coconuts arc also brought from the Anda- 
mans, although the tree is plentiful about Bassein : coconut oil is not pro- 
curable. Mango and jack trees arc numerous, and the marian and other fruit 
trees grow wild. 


Silk 
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Silk and cotton goods, of a coarse kind, are manufactured in the pro^nce 
for domestic eonsumption 3 but those of a better description are imported frotn 
Avaor Bengal. Common earthenware is fabricated in abundance, as well as 
the few iron implements that are in use, as daos, knives, spears, the tees of 
the smaller pagodas, and the fastenings for house and ship4>uilding, which 
latter arts may be considered upon a respectable footing. 

The internal trade of the country was formerly considerable : the articles 
sent from Bassein were rice, salt, balachong, and salted and dried fish ; the 
returns for which y^ere silk cloths, lacquered-ware, tobacco, onions, tamarinds^ 
cotton, lac, lacker, petroleum, petroleum oil, dammer, iron, saltpetre, and 
sulphur. The conveyance of these articles was by boats of large size, which 
assembled about the end of April, ready to take advantage of the rising of the 
river ^nd the prevailing winds from the south. In the want of wind the pro- 
gress of the large boats was stopped or made only by warping, so that it was 
often necessary to transfer their cargoes to smaller boats, or sell them at the 
first mart. The productions of the district, or those of internal import, were 
exported for areca-nuts and piece goods, chiefly to Rangoon ; but boats of a 
large dimension were annually sent to Chittagong, and even to Dacca, before 
the late war. 

The province of Bassein is said to have contained formerly thirty-two town- 
ships, but of these only eight remain ; Bassein, Pantano, Kaybong, Donabew, 
Zayloom, Henzada, ^anao, and Miaou : each of these is subdivided into dis- 
tricts, each district containing a number of villages ; thus the township of 
Bassein itself comprises twelve divisions, and one hundred and fourteen 
villages, besides thirty-seven villages unattached. A sugi is at the head of 
each village division, and each township is under a myosugi. These offices 
are in general hereditary, and they seem to involve a proprietary claim to the 
land, at least during the pleasure of the king, who is the only landholder in 
his dominions, and bestows or retracts the lands at will. 

The population of the province is exceedingly scanty, particularly in the 
lower districts. The three townships of Bassein, Pantano, and Kaybong, were 
found to contain about fifty thousand persons, Burmans and Taliens, and 
thirty thousand Karians and Kyens, making about twelve to the square mile. 
Taking the whole province, however, the proportion may be calculated at 
double that rate, or twenty-four to the square mile. The Burman and Talien 
population is most usually on the banks of the rivers and creeks, and the 
Karians are to be found mostly upon the smaller nullahs. The Kyens and 
Zabaings chiefly inhabit hill forests, in situations considered by the other tribes 
as unhealthy. According to the general report the province has been some 
time on the decline, and the existence of extensive vestiges of population 
confirm the assertion. The town of Bassein, which now contains three 
thousand souls, formerly had thirty thousand. The decline has been pro- 
gressive, attributable chiefly to bad government; but the late war contributed 
to desolate the country, not so much by the casualties of military operations, 
as by the compulsory abandonment of their dwellings by the people, and the 
prevalence of general anarchy and confusion. 

The Burmese, Taliens, Karians, and Kyens, have all different languages, 
but the Burmese is generally understood ; the dialects of the two last appear 
to be merely colloquial. Education is common : almost all the male children 
of the Burmans and Taliens are taught gratuitously to read, write, and cipher, 
by the poongees or priests ; some of the female children also are taught to 
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read and write. It does not appear,, however, that these acquirements iir0 
subservient to more than the ordinary business of life, and literature, and 
science are at the lowest possible ebb. 

The revenue of the province was derived from a land-tax on the Karians^ 
an assessment on houses in towns and villages ; the rents of fisheries and 
imposts on the manufacture of balachong and salt; on the sale of timber;; on 
law proceedings, and duties and customs. 

The tax on the Karians was rated at about eighteen ticals annually per 
plough or yoke of buffaloes; of this twelve were for the government, four and 
a half for the mywoon or viceroy, and one and a half for the myosiigi. For the 
king’s use, one viss of wax and ten baskets of paddy were levied in addition : 
the total produce of this was about 45,000 ticals. 

The assessment on the towns were of a very arbitrary nature, and, on pai> 
ticular occasions, of unlimited amount. A town being ordered to provide e 
certain sum for public purposes, the heads of the divisions were called together 
by the myosugi and infonned of the quota expected from each, which they 
again exacted from the householders according to their supjwscd means. 
Those who pleaded poverty were not unfrcqiicntly put to the torture, whilst 
others evaded a full payment by the dexterous administration of bribes j but 
the system was a source of great oppression. Persons in the public employ 
were exempt, as were artificers, as their services were put in requisition 
whenever thought necessary for the public convenience or that of the local 
aiulioritics. The Mussclmans and Chinese of Bassein were also free from any 
lax, in consccpience of being employed to manufacture gunpowder for the 
state. 

The fisheries in ponds and lakes were let to certain persons in the different 
villages for an annual payment of about seventeen tikals each, Permissio nto 
procure turtles’ eggs was also paid for. Tlie fish was mostly made into bala^* 
chong, and a charge was levied on this article when put on board of boats for 
transmission to any other place: twenty-two ticals were thus levied, without 
regard to the size of the boat or its contents. These sources of revenue, 
however, were but little productive, being usually mismanaged and easily 
evaded. 

In like manner, every establishment for boiling salt paid a common rate of 
tax, without reference to the quantity of the manufacture : it was made in the 
township of Bassein only in the month of February and March, chiefly by 
people from the towns who annually visited the sea-coast for the purpose. The 
quantity usually made in the divisions of Negrais, Thingan, Narpoolah, and 
Pantano, was about 45,000 maunds a year, and the average price one tical a 
uiaund. The amount of the annual revenue raised from it was not more than 
4,500 ticals. The mode of manufacture is as follows a hole is dug in the 
ground, to which wooden troughs lead from the spots where the soil is washed, 
and the washings or brine thus collected ; this is allowed to remain some days 
for the earthen particles to precipitate, and a portion of the water to evaporate, 
when some rice is thrown into the water; if it floats, the concentration is 
judged sufficient, and the fluid is transferred to large vessels, in which it is 
boiled to dryness. 

The teak forests in the province of Bassein are not extensive, but good 
timber is procurable in the district of Lamina. The forests arc on tlie w est of 
the Bassein river, along the foot and upon the sides of the hills. Those in the 
Lamina districts seem to have been regarded as the property of the state ; but 
the Karians exercised the privilege of cutting those in the hills at pleasure. 
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The timber was liable to a deduction of one-tcnth; but this was generally re- 
mittedupon the payment of five per cent, of the value to the local officers. 
At the forest 200 shinbeams were procurable, at from 300 to oOO ticals, ac- 


cordina; to the quantity on hand. 

There were no duties on the transit of articles for ordinary consumption ; 
but the people stationed at the chowkies took a portion for their own use. 
Upon articles of greater value, as cotton, &c., from the upper provinces, two 
and a half per cent, was levied; but the custom dues were in generaUrbitrnry 
and undefined. Ten per cent, was levied for the state on the value of cargoes 
imported from sea, besides two per cent, for the ministers. A variety of port 
duties were also charged, and there was no transacting business without fees 
and presents to all the authorities. Before the vessel departed an account of 
sales was called for, and as the exportation of bullion was prohibited, it was 
necessary to show how the money received had been disposed of. The trade 
of Bassein was always subject to great fluctuation, and the amount of the 


customs consequently irregular and uncertain. 

The revenue on law proceedings was divided between the government and 
the local authorities, and the latter, not unfrequently, were obliged to contract 
for their proportion. They, however, sometimes had to pay instead of re- 
ceiving; and in cases of robbery, where the offenders were not secured, the 
head-men of the villages were punished by heavy fines, payable half to the 
state and half to the viceroy. The chief punishment of all crimes was by 
fine: as fifteen ticals for abu.se without blows; thirty for assault without 
bloodshed ; thirty ticals for adultery; twenty per cent, for debts denied ; from 
100 to 500 ticals for murder and gang robbery, although they were sometimes 
punished capitally. All complaints were made in thc^ form of petition, on 
presentim^ which fees were paid to the maywoon and his officers, and various 
fees wereV'^i on oaths, ordeals, appeals, &c. The Burmese code is derived 
from the Hindu, or the Institutes of Menu, respecting whom they have a 
ridiculous legend that he promulgated his code at the age of seven years, and 
was, in consequence, made prime minister to Matha Mada, Emperor of Ava. 
The provincial court consists of the mywoon or viceroy; akhwen woon, col- 
lector of revenue ; akonkwoon, collector of sea customs ; two chekeys, or 
military officers ; two nakhans,or king’s reporters ; and two tserays, or writers. 
Each member of the court tried causes separately, and at his own house ; but 
in cases of importance they assembled in a common hall, the yondow ; and ap- 


peals also lay to the maywoon. 

Of the hill and forest tribes settled in the province, the Karians are a fine 
athletic race, sober and industrious, of peaceable disposition, bat not devoid 
of courage. They have no religion nor law peculiar to themselves, and en- 
courage the Burman priests to settle amongst them and educate their children. 
They hold public assemblages on various occasions, at which they carouse 
freely, and the young men and women meet and eontract marriages. The 
Khyens and Zabaings are also fine robust races ; their women are reckoned 
handsome ; but those of the former, whilst young, have their faces disfigure 
by tattooing, to render them, it is said, less the object of desire to 
mans. Generally speaking, the employment of the Karians may be considered 
agriculture, that of the Khyens wood-cutting, and that of the Zabaings rearing 
silk-worms. They all eat animal food, but they are not very particular as to its 
quality : the flesh of monkies is very generally eaten, and the Khyens an 
Zabaings hold that of dogs in estimation. They all drink spirituous liquors. 


♦ From th« Calcutta Gov. Gaectte. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF BOKHARA.* 

This memoir is intended not merely to describe the surface of the earth 
between Orenburg and Bokhara, but likewise the beds or masses of rock 
succeed each other in that direction. The memoir is therefore divided 
into two parts : the first of which will treat of the different kinds of rock in 
this interval, the other of the superficies of the country. A third subdivision 
will comprehend the country of Bokhara, because its description ought to be 
given apart from that of the steppes. 

Of the Masses of Rock , — The mountains situated on the right bank of the 
Oiiral, in the government of Orenburg, are composed of red sandstone, which 
extends also into theKirgheez steppe; so that it is evident here, as well as at 
Guberlinsk and elsewhere, that the Oural has fixed its bed in rocks of the 
same nature on both banks. The ores of copper so often found on the western 
bank of the river are met with in the same circumstances on the eastern. 

The whole of this country is of secondary formation ; in soil of this nature 
ores are commonly found, but in very small quantities, and thinly scattered ; 
it is just so with respect to the copper found here. Near the stream called 
Kizil-ovali-su, and even 100 versts farther, on the borders of the Ilek, where 
there extends a chain of these hills of sandstone, beneath a bed of marl full 
of ammonites, arc distinct traces of mines which have been abandoned, and 
lumps of ore rounded by the friction of the water. These ores consist chiefly 
of li green carbonate of copper, a blue earthy carbonate interspersed with red 
oxide of copi)cr, and malachite in small pieces of the ordinary matrix, com- 
posed of trunks of trees petrified into rude quart/ agate. There can be no 
doubt that numerous mines might easily be discovered in this country, as well 
as in that under the Orenburg government, where facts often occur to support 
this hypothesis. 

Beyond the Ouzoon-boorty, the red sandstone is displaced by a pudding 
stone, in which the fragments of (juartz are agglutinated by a siliceous cement; 
it appears throughout most of the northern part of the steppe, varying in 
colour and mass, according to the quantity of iron which enters into its com- 
position. The rounded grains, which form the base of this rock, are some- 
times of quartz, sometimes of jasper, sometimes of chalcedony, forming a 
mixture of white, deep brown, and black. Sometimes they disappear alto- 
gether, and the silex, which serves as cement to the pudding stone, occurs in 
large (juartzose rocks, which begin in some parts to decompose into sandstone. 
Where these rocks appeared for the first time in our route, in steep masses, 
there spurted out at a few paces from the other branch of the Ouzoon-boorty, 
a spring of very ferruginous quality, which is not uncommon in the steppe. 
The river Tameer contains iron, to which it owes its name, as well as the 
Kizil-ovali*sn (or “ water near a red plain ”), whose banks are reddened by the 
oxide of iron. But here the spring seems to be of some importance, and 
demonstrates that the beds of coal over which it flows extend farther than they 
would appear under the quartz rocks, and that it owes its ferruginous particles 
to the pyrites with which the coal is impregnated. 

Many specimens of coal which were observed scattered about these spots, 
and which the water had dislodged, warranted the presumption that a bed 
existed very near ; we in fact discovered one not lar off in a strecim which 

receives 

* Translated from the Germaa of M. Pander, attached as naturalist to the Russian Mission to 
Bokhara in lb20.— Rde Baron MeVendoifl ’s Voyage d’Otenbourg a Bouhhara. 
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receives the water from the ferruginous spring in^question. This coal is of a 
brown colour ; it exhibits still visibly the veins, the fibres, and the knots of the 
wood. At about fifty paces from this bed, the bank of a river containetl large 
pieces already convei'ted into glitttering coal : but as this bank was composed 
of stones rounded by the water and covered with c1j^\ consequently of a 
formation posterior to that of the rocks which were found near, these frag- 
ments of glittering coal must have been detached by accident, and carried to 
this spot where they underwent a change. A careful investigation of the 
extent and quality of this mine would be necessary to determine whether it 
would be worth the labour of digging; an experiment \vc made upon the spot 
induced us to think it would. 

There arc formed, towards the north-west inclination of the heights of 
Bassagha, upon the pudding stone just spoken of, some remarkable beds com- 
posed of a grey carbonate of lime, mixed with flints, and filled with univalve 
and bivalve petrified shells, bclcmnites and sca*dog teeth. Several beds of 
fibrous gypsum, pure and transparent, appear upon the south-east side of 
these argillaceous and calcareous hills, beneath which the quartzose rock 
already mentioned, or the siliceous breccia, continues to extend. 

From Bassagha to tlio Mooghojar mountains we found a white sandstone in 
small grains, passing often into a grey compact quartz, or filled with little 
masses of gypsum and salt, containing pieces of shell, and many fossil bones of 
different species of the mouse. 

On the borders of the Tanicer this sandstone contains more lime, and even 
changes to marl ; at the Emba it becomes very hard, and fit for the purposes 
of freestone. The nearer it approaches the Mooghojar mountains, the more 
quartzose it becomes. 

The Mooghojar mountains, which are a continuation of those of Oural, or 
at least of the branch through which the Oural river has hollowed a bed be- 
tween Osk and Guberlinsk, ought to be considered as the most southern link 
of the chain of the Guberlinsk mountains; their inclination corresponds per- 
fectly to their direction, about fourteen degrc*es west. The continuation of 
the same species of rocks on both banks of ilie Oural, proves that they belong 
to the same chain, and that the Mooghojar mountains are to be regarded as 
that branch of the Oural which advances, in the direction of the sea of Aral, 
farthest to the south. 

Upon penetrating these heights, elevated from 50 to 1 50 toises above the plain, 
by the north-west, we first perceive greenstone (griinslein), in which is distinctly 
recognized fcldspatli an amphibolc(hornbleiule); some specimens discover more 
pure feldspath, others more radiated amphibolc ; in some places the greenstone 
becomes porphyroidal, enclosing crystals of feldspath and small cellules filled 
with quartz ; it occurs also amygdaloidul, with cellules of carbonate of lime. 
To the east, these hills are limited-by feldspath porphyry, including crystals of 
common feldspath and quartzose cellules. Breccia of greenstone then follows, 
composed of fragments, the dimensions of which vary from the size of a grain 
of sand to that of the fist, and fragments of feldspath, for the most part grey 
passing to a blueish green. 

We found greenstone to about sixteen versts beyond the mountains, when the 
quartzose rocks already mentioned again occurred, beside which extended, 
for the space of two versts, rocks of syenite, and feldspath with quartz and 
amphibolc of a granular texture. The quartzose rocks, of the same nature as 
the preceding, thenceforward remained alone, and formed the base of the 
succeeding steppes. 


The 
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The plain of clay mixed with sand, aituated between thesei mountains and 
the desert of Borzook, offered nothing worthy of remark. On the banks of 
the Kawoonjoor the clay was often tinged with iron. In the two Borzooks, as 
well as in the Cara-coum, and all the deserts situated on this side the Sir ( Jax* 
artes), small pieces of calcareous tuffaarc scattered about in the cavities, and this 
tuffa appears to serve as base to the sand, forHhe small hills in the desert are 
frequently composed of it. Upon leaving the great Borzook^ hills rise formed 
of qiiartzose rock and breccia composed of fragments of quartz united by a very 
ferruginous sandstone. This sandstone appeared often quite pure ; sometimes 
it contained also globuliform lumps of oxide of iron, which attained a foot in 
diameter, but so dark and so rich that they might be treated as ores. Several 
hills skirted the north-west and north-east of the little Borzooks ; the former 
consist of marl tolerably hard and mixed with murine shells j the latter are 
ferruginous sandstone, similarly filled with marine shells, and traversed by veins 
of gypsum. This marl, which extends as far as the sea of Aral, forms the 
elevation of Aygur and Sari-boolak, which appear to have been the ancient 
borders of this sea. Termembas and the heights situated near are also com-* 
posed of marl, which is very soft and friable in many places, and which contains 
a prodigious quantity of univalve and bivalve shells, bones of the mouse, teeth 
andvertebraj of fish, turbinites, cardites, and sea-dog teeth. 

Close to the sea of Aral, as well as further off towards the east, the marl 
gradually ceases, or gives place to a whitish sandstone, which changes subse- 
quently into white or clear grey quartz. The quartz of the latter colour ex- 
tends along the bay of the Sir (Jaxartes) to its mouth, where it forms an eleva- 
tion of about 200 feet above the level of the sea. 

The country between the Sir and the Kiiwan, which is for the most part 
sandy, and covered near these rivers with reeds, has still a base of the schistose 
marl, which extends beneath the argillaceous plains along the Jan-deria as far 
as Kizil-coum. The rocks of this desert consist of a reddish brown pudding 
stone, the grains of which, of various sizes, are formed of a brown clay, 
which often abounds in calcareous parts, whitish, especially in detached pieces, 
and the breccia itself frecjuently takes the appearance of a greyisii chalk. 

Beyond the Kizil-couni, at the extremity of the clayey plain which borders 
these sands towards the south, there extends,' from the north-west to the 
south-west, a chain of mountains which appears to be, what we were assured 
it was, a continuation of the mountains of Khiva, or which at least connects 
with them. A red and white sandstone first appears there, then layers of 
gypsum of a blackish blue colour, traversed by veins of white gypsum, some- 
times foliated, sometimes lamellar, sometimes compact j lastly a pudding-stone 
composed of large flints. 

The mountains near the wells called Yuz^ku-dook are formed partly of 
whitish grey gypsum, more or less lamellar ; partly of greenstone, traversed 
hy qiiartzose veins. The beds are intermixed, which renders it difficult to 
discover their inclination ; it appears in general to be southern ; the direction 
varies from 65° to 85° W. 

Farther on towards the south these mountains consist of a rough quartz 
agate, alternately displaced by a greenstone, the component parts of which are 
intimately blended : both are traversed by quartzosc veins. Towards the 
origin of the Kapkan-tagh, the grains of greenstone become larger, so that 
the feldspath and the amphibolc are easily distinguished, and it is even 
observable that this greenstone is traversed by loads of a fathom and a half 

wide, 
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wide, composed of greenstone of the first species, remarkable from its firm 
aggregaUon, 

At forty-five versts from this place we crossed a branch of mountains which 
consisted of horny rock, siliceous schist and greenstone, to which were joined, 
towards the end, some chlorite of talc, and argillaceous schist. The horny 
rock and the siliceous schist are frequently traversed by veins of quartz, and 
form a series of craggy and naked mountains. Towards the south, they are 
covered with schistose marl of a yellowish white colour, above which appears 
again a schistose clay. These two formations arc traversed alternately by 
small beds of fibrous and lamellar gypsum. 

According to the statement of the Bokharians, these mountains contain 
gold and turquoises. In respect to the former, there appears little probability 
in this account, and it perhaps owes its origin to the sparkling lustre which 
often appears in greenstone, and which proceeds from the s[)angles of mica 
found in it. The latter part of the statement is probable : we were shown at 
Bokhara some turquoises which were said to be procured from these mountains, 
but very inferior in value to the turquoises of Persia. Their greenish hue 
occasions them to be rejected as ornaments, and prevents them from being 
sought for. 

The horny rock of these mountains continues as far as Caraghata, where it 
is distinctly seen ; for there issues from it a sulphureous spring. Formerly 
this rock was not exposed. There first occurs a grey or yellowish grey jasper, 
then schistose sandstone in large particles, mixed with laininatcd'gypsum j 
then lamellar carbonate of lime, of a greyish colour, and small pieces quite 
white. It is most likely to this carbonate of lime, or rather to the gypsum, 
which is dispersed, as already mentioned, over the surface of this country, 
and which probably has beds in the calcareous stone, that the numerous sul- 
phureous springs met with here owe their origin. The calcareous stone appears 
•sometimes more, sometimes less, sandy ; it frequently changes to marl on one 
side, to sandstone on the other, and it reaches past Aghatma, where it forms 
chains of hills below the country of Bokhara. 

Surface of the Steppe of the Kirghecz. — The soil of the Kirgheez steppe is in 
general argillaceous or sandy, with the exception of the district of Cara-bootak, 
where it is marshy, and some^of the vallies of the Moogho jar, where dark and 
fertile earth is found. 

The northern portion of the steppe, between Orenburg and Bokhara consists 
principally of a sandy clay, or a clayey sand, which contains numerous pieces 
of |)asturoge, especially in the spots where the water arising from the melting 
of the snow remains the longest. A vast number of gramineous plants grow 
there belonging to the genera poa^ stipa, elimus, carex ; of rosaceous plants, 
such as potenlUlaf rosoy primusy avipgdalus, sjnrcca ; of liliaceous plants, 
tulipay allium; of leguinineous plants, astragalus, glyeyrrhiza, spnrlium. A 
few ranunculi, serai-flosculous and iridious, are also found in these plains. 

Near Bassagha the soil becomes already more argillaceous, and a purer day, 
or a sand less mixed, covers the remainder of the steppe. 

All the lakes, whether existing or dried up, have a clay bottom ; they are 
found in considerable number beyond the Mooghojar, frequently isolated, 
often together, one beside the other. Clay prevails, especially in the district 
of the Khoja-kul lakes, beyond as well as in the Borzook sands, near Ayghur- 
boolak, Sari-booluk, Termem-bas, where it forms probably the bed of the 
ancient sea of Aral, in the sands between the Sir and the Kuwan, along the 
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Jan-daria, near Caraghata, Aghatma, and lastly, throughout the whole soil of 
Bokhara. 

Most of the lakes In the steppe, and particularly all those in the Borzook 
districts, which still contain from a few inches to a few feet of water, in spring at 
least, are characterized by the presence of a considerable quantity of muriatic 
and sulphuric acids contained in their saline particles. These form in summer, 
when the water evaporates, a white crust, from an inch to several feet in 
thickness, which covers the argillaceous plain. Muriate of soda, sulphate of 
soda, and other salts are found, either isolated or together : when the latter 
happens, the first covers the second, and it is sometimes collected by the 
Kirgheez. 

Owing to this abundance of saline particles, the argillaceous soil becomes 
barren, and this is the reason why the Bokharians leave several spots of ground 
untilled in the midst of cultivation. It is a remarkable fact, that this argil- 
laceous soil is always met with in large plains around the sandy deserts border- 
in" upon the hills which commonly surround these deserts. The space it 
occupies near each of them is in proportion to the mass of sand; hence it 
extends on both sides the Kizil-coum over a space of upwards of thirty 
versts, whilst near Cara-coum and the Borzooks, where we traversed it, the 
space it occupied was not more than from five to fifteen versts. It is here 
more fertile than in those places where it forms the bottom of exsiccated 
lakes; its saline particles are more considerable, they appear only in a few 
small spot!^, and never in a bed, but only as a white dust. 

The country along the Jan-daria is particularly distinguished in this respect : 
this soil merits attention, inasmuch as it is of the same nature with that of 
Bokhara, and with the same labour and culture would be equally fertile, if 
means could be devised to introduce the necessary irrigation. The sandy 
deserts to which such a frightful idea of sterility is usually attached, do not 
present a picture of that complete nakedness which is often attributed to 
them. Their sandy hills are garnished with herbage, and their vallies, or 
troughs in which the water from melted snow accumulates, afford evidence of 
the possibility of vegetation, in the spring at lettst, which seems indeed to 
increase every year. Amongst the various plants of the steppe, are three 
which especially deserve some attention, though not of vast importance : a 
fcrida^ a rheum^ or rhubarb, and a salso/a, or soda plant. 

The first is met with in the sand between the Sir and Kuwan ; and it extends 
to the cultivated country of Bokhara. It grows in the clay as well as in the 
sand, but more frequently and better in the latter. The peculiar odour which 
the tuberous roots of this plant exhale when they are burned, like that of 
as.safoetida, affords ground to presume that a gum might be obtained from this 
plant, the medical properties of which might be similar to those of the genuine 
assafoetida. 

The rhubarb [rheum caspicum) merits notice here : it is found on both sides 
of the Mooghojar mountains, but ordinarily stunted and isolated. It extends 
also to the frontiers of cultivated Bokhara; but it attains its greatest growth 
between the Sir, the Bookhan mountains, and those of Yuz-kouduk, especially 
the latter. It grows as well in an argillaceous as a sandy soil. This species, 
which has been long known, is not employed in medicine, because it is not 
equally efficacious with the r, palmatum and the r. undulatuvi. 

The soda {salsola\ the saksaoul of the Kirgheez, grows like a small herb on 
both sides of the Mooghojar mountains ; it grows larger as it approaches the 

south. 
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south, and reaches its greatest height on the banks of the Jan-darin, where it 
becomes a tree, forming woods, which adorn the right bank more part^ularly 
of this exsiccated river. It cannot at present be determined ho* 
plant extends to the south; it is found in great quantity around Bokhara, 
where charcoal is principally made of it, which is preferred to all ‘>‘1'“ “tts. 
It is curious that the salsola should here attain a height so considerable, whilst 
the other species of this genus, known under the name of saline plants, reach 
the height of from one to three feet only. It flourishes in sand and in clay, 
but in the latter only it takes the form of a tree, whilst in sand it is but a 

^'’There appears to be no animal in the steppe which requires particular notice 
here - pole-cats, jerboas, mice, mountain rats, live in holes m every part of it; 
wild goats, and saigas (a species of antelope) abound in the country ; badgers, 
hares, foxes, and wolves are also found throughout the steppe; wild boars 
only among the reeds along the Sir and the Kiiwan, and near some of the 
lakes- tigers occur, especially in the woods of la/rofe near the Jan-dana. 
The birds of passage arc those which arc generally met with in steppes, where 
they remain during their voyage ; aquatic and marsh fowls, such as ducks, 
ueese and others, breed near some of the lakes ; partridges, wagtails, &c. 
breed there likewise, and are often pursued by the indigenous falcons and 


eagles of the country. * ^ -i r d i 

The country of Bokhara.-lo order to form a just idea of the sod of Bok- 
hara we must consider it abstracted from tlic influence which an ancient 
agriculture has exerted upoiv it. An argillaceous plain of the same nature as 
all those which precede or immediately succeed tlie sandy deserts, composes 
the soil of Bokhara. Many small salt lakes occur, which are for the most 
part dried up by the means of human labour; no tree, no plant can be regarded 
as indigenous; the few plants which appear wild have doubtless been brought 
thither with the seed of corn, and by the wind, and have become acclimated 
there The few animals which are met with seem to have only resorted there 

since the country became liahitablc by man: for it is extremely probable that 

heretofore the whole country was often submerged beneath the overflowings of 
the Zer-afshan and the lakes, which must have destroyed all the animals. 

Just as the Jan-Daria flowed in the argillaceous plain betwixt the Kuwan 
and the Kizil-coum, the Zer-afshan rolls its waters across the plain of Bok- 
hara. The latter would probably be dried up like the former, if rural industry 

did not find means to prevent it. , - . 

The country round Bokhara affords scarcely any thing worthy of notice to 
the mineralogist ; nothing occurs but a calcareous sandstone formerly employed 
to line the great reservoirs of water in the city, as well as to pave some o 
the streets. Wc observed some rich ores of copper from the Nourata, as well 
as specimens of a mine of lead on the Amou-daria, which promised well; but 
not being able to visit the places whence these specimens were taken, we 


cannot dilate upon this subject. 

It may be affirmed with certainty that the Amoii contains much gold m ts 
bed; the Bokharians are acquainted with the art of collecting it when the 
rapid waves of the river, during spring, detach the grains from the eastern 
mountains. These mountains, and more particularly those of Badakshan, 
which contain lapis lazuli in large masses, as well as garnets and rubies, 
probably include very abundant mines of gold. 
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Jifonumens Litteraires de VInde, ou Melanges de Litterature Sanscnte; conte^ 
nant me Exposition rapide de cette Eitteraiuref quelques Traductions jusqu* a 
present ineditesy et un Apergu du Systeme Religieux et PhUosophique des 
Indiens d*apres leurs propres Livres, Par A. Langlois. 8vo. Paris 1827. 

It is little more than half a century since Sanscrit literature began to 
attract the attention of European scholars. Previously to that period it was, 
with a few exceptions, as little known among them as that of any region 
under heaven. And when, after the triumphant progress of our arms in the 
east, such men as Jones and Wilkins favoured us with a glimpse of the lite- 
rary treasures of India, the astonishment of Europe was extreme. Little had 
it been thought that the absurd theology of the Hindoos contained poems, 
which for grandeur of conception and fertility of invention, were not often 
surpassed by the productions of the western world. We then found that the 
obscure nations of Hindoostan could boast of compositions so ancient, that the 
languages in which they were preserved had, during more than twenty centu- 
ries, ceased to be oral ; and that, even rejecting the exaggerations of Indian 
chronology, some of them must have existed considerably more than 3,000 
years. Hence, curiosity to know more of the most imaginative people on 
earth— ai.people every way wonderful — was stimulated by slow but sure de- 
grees: and during the period we have mentioned, gigantic strides have been 
made in this country towards the gratification of that curiosity. 

Nor have our neighbours, the French, been backward in the same race. 
With that love of novelty, and that honourable ambition which always distin- 
guished them, they have done, and are still doing, as much to promote the 
interests of Hindoo literature generally, and of the Sanscrit in particular, as 
any people in Europe. Their success has corresponded with their zeal ; and 
they may well boast that, though we had the start of them in this career, they 
bid fair to overtake, if not to outstrip us. Among the works which they have 
published more especially designed for the use of the general reader, we 
know of none more likely to be received with favour than the subject of the 
present article. It properly consists of two parts : the first, which is in- 
tended as the introduction, contains a brief and rapid view of Sanscrit litera- 
ture; the last, which forms the principal portion of the work, consists of 
eight historical extracts from the Harivansa and the Hitopadesa, both written 
in Sanscrit, and both of great antiquity. By way of appendix, the last closes 
'vith some of the more striking tenets, philosophical or religious, of the 
Hindoos. 

The introduction will not detain us long. Though it is well arranged, and 
remarkable for that happy art with which a French writer scatters flowers over 
a dry and an arid subject, it is little more than a compilation from Colebrooke 
and Ward. 

M. Langlois begins by drawing a just and forcible picture of the inseparable 
connexion between the science and the religion of the Hindoos. The peace- 
ful follower of Brahma or Budhu believes that his civil institutions are of divine 
appointment. He submits to his country’s laws as he would to the decrees of 
fate. That country may change its masters — may be ravaged from one end to 
fbe other by succeeding invaders — dynasties may pass away — he is not less 
iiuinutable. Amidst the awful conflicts of nations, the Hindoo is ever the 
Jo«/’«.Vol.25.No.14G. 2 F 
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same* He has no idea of improvement, intellectual or civil : whatever hii 
condition may be, he seeks not to change it; for the bare attempt to do so he 
considers both as an impious rebellion against his divinities, and as an ineflfee. 
tual struggle against the resistless power of destiny. To him, ** whatever is, 
is right;’* and he passively acquiesces in whatever may befal him. Yet, under 
all the restraints which education and his social system impose on him, and 
leading a life in many respects little more than vegetative or mechanical, he 
still belongs to human nature. He has the same passions as other men— -the 
same love of distinction, however low his condition may be. This he can 
obtain by extraordinary austerities, or by extraordinary application to his reli- 
gious poems. The latter are interminable : a whole life would scarcely suffice 
to peruse them all, or rather to hear all read, for few Hindoos have learning 
enough to understand the sacred language in which they are written. Clothed, 
as they often arc, in all the brilliancy of poetic fiction, they must afford him 
entertainment; but this is not requisite; it is, in fact, but an indifferent con- 
sideration. Believing that the very recital purifies him from sin, he would 
consider complaint as impious, however dull that recital might prove. With a 
betel leaf in his mouth, and seated on a mat, he will listen day after day for 
whole months, and with every appearance of devotion, whilst some more 
gifted reader chaunts aloud to the assembled hearers the actions of some favou- 
rite deity, or the tenets he is required to believe.* 

All the knowledge {vidya) of the Hindoo is distributed into eighteen divi- 
sions. Of these the four first are the four Veda$ {veda^ a branch of know- 
ledge), which he considers to have been immediately revealed from heaven, and 
which contain the received notions of his divinities, and the worship, whe- 
ther external or internal, that must be paid them. Thus religion is the foun- 
dation of all his science. Next come four others called Upavedas {upa, 
adjuration) ; these relate to medicine, music, and some other arts. To under- 
stand these eight divisions thoroughly, recourse must be had to the Vedangas 
{angOf "a member ; vedanga, a member of the Veda), which are comprised in 
six books, and which relate to pronunciation, grammar, prosody, the explana- 
tion of some sacred words, the rites of religion, &c. Lastly are the four 
Upangas, relating to logic, moral philosophy, jurisprudence, and history. 
These eighteen grand divisions comprehend, properly speaking, the sacred 
knowledge of the Hindoos. They are comprised in books which are held 
in the highest reverence ; and the subjects of which they treat arc closely 
connected with the most essential dogmas of faith. Many of those subjects 
are little understood. Logic, moral philosophy, and jurisprudence, are too 
dry to occupy much of the Hindoo’s notice; they afford him no room for the 
wild flights of his imagination. In history he is more at home; for it requires 
no great ingenuity to exaggerate facts, to change human agents into gods, 

and 

* “ During certai months of the year, and on a lucky day, a rich Hindoo frequently assembles four 
or five thousand persons in an extensive building. At one end is an elevated place for the reader j at the 
opposite one is a curtain, beyond which are sealed the women. The audience scat themselves on mats, 
according to their respective castes. Before the reading commences, each one addressea the book In 
terms similar to these ; ‘ O book, be thou the goddess of Instruction 5 impart to me knowledge.’ 
khe author and hero of the poem are honoured by a saalflcc— an offering of flowers and rice. When 
the reader comes to a passage more than usually animating, the auditors, whose circumstances will per- 
mit it, present him, in token of gratitude, with little silver chains. They all return, day after day» 
until the book be wholly perused. The poem Mahabhamta occupies five months In readlng.”--N®^* 'v 
the Author. We are here given to understand how the original of these poems can be intelligible to w 
many assembled Hindoos, who, generally speaking, know as little of it as our own rustics do of Latin. 

Either the book which is read must be a translation from the Sanscrit, or the reader must explain it a* 
he proccetls, in the vernacular idiom. 
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and so to distort the whole series of events as to impress them with the charac- 
ters of fiction. 

There are, in addition, two other poems which may almost be considered 
sacred, as they relate either to the gods themselves, or to mortals assisted by 
them. The machinery is every where supernatural. They are the Uamayana 
and the Mahahharata^oxid the antiquity of both is unquestionable — far beyond 
the historic times. To tlie latter is appended another poem (connected, how- 
ever intimately with it), the HarivantUy which contains the adventures of the 
god Crishna, an incarnation of Vishnoo. From this interesting work most of 
the extracts in the volume before us have been made. 

The first of these, and in our opinion the most interesting, the death of 
Cala Yavana, is the only one, on which we can dwell. Whether that person- 
age be historical or fictitious, has given rise to a controversy vvhich is not 
likely to be soon decided. So much are real characters and events disguised 
by the cumbrous and gorgeous trappings thrown over them, that no human 
sagacity can detect them. Yet it is not improbable that a king of that name 
did actually reign in Candahar, the crown of which country became his by 
adoption ; and that his power and renown might induce the kings beyond the 
Indus to solicit his assistance against some formidable enemy. The word 
Yavana is used by the Hindoos to designate an inhabitant of the west.* But 
whether the personages in the story be historical or fabulous, the incidents 
will be acknowledged to be interesting; and the notes (which we have com- 
pressed and occasionally altered) will be valuable to those who wibh to gain an 
insight into the Hindoo mythology. In some cases we have been compelled 
to compress the text. We suspect that the translator has taken great, if not 
unwarrantable liberties, occasionally, with the original. The style is florid 
and redundant, and often appears to us to savour much more of France 
than of Hindoostan. We are sure the translation is not literal ; but we 
are far from thinking that the spirit of the original is not, in general, 
pretty well preserved. We wish, however, that M. Langlois had executed his 
task in a manner less paraphrastic. 

Tuk Story of Cala-Yavana. 

The kings who had united themselves against Crishnaf bad seen more than once the 
futility of their efforts against him. Not satisfied with humbling them in the field, he 
had also won, in spite of all his rivals, the heart of liookmini, the daughter of Bhish- 
maka, king of Vidarbha-I That old and pacific prince would willingly have accepted 
for bis son-in law a hero so glorious; but his own inclination and that of his daughter 
were opposed by his son Rookmi, who wished to confer the hand of the beautiful maid 
on one of the enemies of Crishna. 

Crishna had just quitted Coondina, the capital of Vidarbha, where his glory and 
divine magnificence had humbled all competitors to the favour of the princess. 
He left tliem envious of his good fortune, and resolved on revenge. The princes of the 
centre, and from three of tlie cardinal points, took leave of Bhishmaka to return to 

their 

* Wilford, and after him ('olonel Francklin, are quickslghted enough to find Deuealion in the Indian 
wwds Deva Cala-Yavana. This Isalmost as bad as a derivation we have somewliere seen of chet from 
“pwd. A true lover of system stumbles at nothing. 

t Crishna is one of the most celebrated Hindoo deities ; and his exploits are the subject of the Maha- 
Jwrafo. He was probably a successful soldier, who flourished before the historic times. He might 
ave built cities, enacted laws, and introduced order among hitherto lawless tribes; nor is it improba- 
e that his fame may have procured for him the honours of deification from his partixana. 
f Vtdarbha signifies a country deprived of a kind of grassy turf called dat bti. According to tradl- 
a saint having been hurt on it, had cursed it, and it had in consequence disapi)cared from the 
ountry. Vidarbha is tJie modern Barra- Nagpoor, or Bcrar, which lies to the south-west of Bengal. 
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(heir respective countries; but those from the south remained. Of these Jiuisaudha * 
Soonitha, tire brave Dantavakra, Salvva, king of Sobha, the noble Mabacoorma, the 
holy Venoodarf, king of Casmira, and others, who were all inveterate foes of Crishna 
assembled in council before Bhishmaka. “ Princes,” said that monarch, '‘your souls 
are too great not to support with becoming fortitude the triumph of your rival. I 
ceive, with equal pain and anxiety, the obstinate resistance of my son. When I reflect 
on our past misfortunes, I cannot but tremble for the future. We should submit to 
necessity : we cannot oppose Crishua.” 

Salwa was the first to reply ; “ O king, thou hast undeservedly reproached thy noble 
son. He remembers that a warrior must either conquer or support reverses with firm- 
ness — must cither pursue his triumphant course, or rise with renewed vigour after 
defeat. Our duty is to combat even when all hope of success is fled. If we except 
Crishna and his brother Balarama (whose courage I should be sorry to undervalue) 
what mortal could presume to overcome thy warlike son ? Alone, and surrounded by 
innumerable chariots of war, be bends his fatal liow, and prostrates his enemies. Who 
could support the strength of his arm when he brandishes the terrible and divine weapon 
which was given him by the powerful Rama, grandsoii of Brigoo ? But, valiant as he 
is, he knows that there are obstacles which even valour cannot remove. He has learned 
from our sacred books that tliis Crishna, whose divine nature we cannot but acknow. 
ledge, may be attacked by other arms than ours. Yes, let us oppose to our conqueror 
an enemy protected by his own destiny. The moonee (Jargya,'f' by submitting to a 
rigorous penance during twelve whole years, has obtained from Siva| a son, who, by 
an especial favour of that divinity, cannot he injured by the warriors of Malhoora.§ 
This privileged mortal is CHla-Yavana;|| and to him is reserved the glory of conquer- 
ing Crishna. Princes, such is my counsel : I leave the ad’air in your hands. If you 
approve my suggestion, dispatch an embassy to the king of the Yavanas, and acquaint 
him with the honour to which he is called by you.” 

A murmur of approbation followed; but the chief of the assembled kings, the great 
Jarasandha, replied in a tone of offended pride • 

“ Pear of the common enemy had associated with me many princes. Tlieir armies 
were placed under my command ; and though their thrones arc sliaken, they are still 
standing^ Nosv, they desire another auxiliary, and thereby exhibit the lightness and in- 
constancy of a woman. I know that fate has floclarcd for Crishna ; but is that a rea- 
son why I should implore succour from a stranger? Heath to me would be preferable. 
If I must perish l)y the hand of Crishna, Balarama, or any other, I should wish not to 
wait for, but to meet my fate. To fight, and, if necessary, to die, is the law of 
Brahma : such also is my duty, I know none besides. But if, on the one hand, I 
should blush to trust in any other arm than my own, I am unwilling to oppose what 
you believe to be for the general good. I agree to the proposal of sending an ambas- 
sador with your royal request. But let him use all possible expedition, lest Crishna 
should reappear, and punish us for our delay. King of Sobha, I select thee for this 
mission. Go, ascend thy shining chariot, and hasten to the prince of the Yavanas. 
Tell him that the assembly of kings invites him to a triumph over Crishna. He is 
great, and generous ; and we have no fear that thy interference will not avail with him." 

Jarasandha 

* Jarasandha, king of Magadha, or south Behar, Is famous for his oiqiosition to Crishna. The 
word signifies union produced bp Jura, and h<is given rise to a popular fable. The father of Jarasandha 
had two wives, to both of whom a saint had given to eat. Both in consequence conceived, and each 
brought forth fialf of a child, and buried it. One of the malevolent beings called Rakshasa^ disinterred 
the two parts, joined them together, and thus fonned them into Jara.sandha. Martial songs are r^ 
peated to his praise, and both the ruins of his palace, and an ancient statue representing him, are still 
shewn. 

t A mooni is one who devotes his life to works of piety and wisdom. 

X Siva, or Mahadeva, one of the Indian triad, is the terrible and destroying deity. 

§ Mathoora, the place of Crishna’s birth, is now called Muttra, or Matura. It Jg situated on the 
Ganges, in the province of Agra, and Is visited by numerous pilgrims. 

II Ckiia is the name given to time, which destroys all things, and to the god of death : the signifies 
tlon of Yamm has already been given. 
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Jarasandha then saluted Bhishmaka, and returned homo with his army, Selwa 
leaped into his chariot, and flew as if transported by the winds. The other kings 
retired ; and thus terminated a council from which so many evils were to arise, 

Cala-Yavana, the hope and refuge of so many princes, was a wise and courageous 
sovereign. His deceased father, the wise Gargya, had been religious teacher (gooroo) 
to the sous of Yadoo. The piety of Gargya rendered him unwilling to marry; and he 
rt-mained in the state of brahmachari,* One day Syala ridiculed him, and attributed his 
excess of devotion to another cause. The lioly moonee was sensible of the affront, and 
prayed that he might have a son capable of revenging him. By an incredible mortifica- 
tion, he had endeavoured to secure the favour of the trident-bearing god ; twelve years 
had be lived in solitude, his nightly couch either the bare ground, or a bed thick set 
with fharp iron spikes. Moved by his austerities, Siva informed him that he should 
have a son powerful in war, and strong as all the children of Yadoo. At that time the 
king of the Yavanas had no successor. He heard of the oracle, drew the anchorite fnto 
his kingdom, and placed him in a country abounding with fertile pastures, and inha- 
bited by lovely shepherdesses. One among them (who was, however, a disguised 
a])sara,f attracted his notice, and became the mother of Cala-Yavana. The child w«s 
educated by the king, who adopted it as his own. In course of time, Cala-Yavana 
succeeded to the crown, and governed his states with equal vigour and moderation : he 
was at once learned, enlightened, and religious— -brave in war, and prudent in council. 

He was tranquilly seated among his courtiers and pious brahmins, each of whom 
successively told a story, wliich generally related to the gods. Suddenly an odoriferous 
breeze reached them, and their eyes rested on a new object : it was a chariot approaching 
from the south, resplendent with gold and precious stones, surmounted by a shining 
banner, and ornamented with the skins of tigers. The horses harnessed to it drew it 
onwards with the speed of thought ; and the king of Sobha was recognized at a great 
distance. “ Let the gifts of honour, J and the hath for the feet be prepared,” said 
I’ahi-Yavana to one of his officers. The latter rose, took the presents, and went out 
to meet the new guest. Salwa obseived these preparations, and rejoiced. He arrived, 
descended from his car, entered the palace ; and on seeing the honours about to bo 
rendered liiin, ho exclaimed. “Stay, noble prince; I do not come merely as thy 
friend ; 1 am the envoy of kings, and of the wise Jarasandha. Will this title procure 
me a favourable reception ?” 

Cala-Yavana replied : “ that title, which thou derivest from the just confidence of a 
royal assembly, is sacred. In honouring thee, I wish to honour both the king of Ma- 
gadha and his allies. Accept these offerings, this water, this throne: be seated near 
me.” The two kings then pressed each other’s hand, spoke affectionately to each other, 
and placed themselves side by side on the throne, surrounded by the whole court. 

“ The confidence,” said Cala-Yavana, “ which we place in a protecting king, resem- 
bles the confidence of the gods in their sovereign, the just and powerful Indra:^ it 
should be perfect and fearless. In what does the prince who sends thee disappoint these 
e\pectations? Tell me the truth; what is the object of thy mission? Accept my 
influence : whatever be thy request, I can refuse nothing to him who sends thee.” 

“ King of the Yavanas,” replied Salwa, “ I will conceal nothing from thee. The 
prince of Magadha speaks by me ; and to interest thee the more in our favour, I will 
commence by describing the last combat in which wc were engaged against an enemy 
who seems born to be victorious over us. Crisbna had entrenched himself on Mount 

Gomanta ; 


* Brahmachari is the first step In the life of a brahmin : It is the time devoted to study. 

t The apaaras are the celestial musicians of the court of Indra. 

t The argha, or ars^hya, Is an offering of rice, flowers, water, ghee, and sandal-wood, which Is pre- 
sented to the guest whom it is intended to honour. 

§ The or Hindoo paradise, and the dominion over the or subordinate deities, are con- 

fided to a sovereign named Indra. His dignity is not unchangeable : he may be displaced by the prince 
who has successively saaificed 100 horses ; or by the saint who has long submitted to extraordinary 
austerities. Hence he Is jealous of the mortal who attempts to subvert him. 
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Gomanta ; but he was encompassed by our united forces, and his destruction appeared 
inevitable. To ensure it the more speedily, Jarasandha set fire to the woods which sur- 
rounded tlie hill, and on every side arose a flame like that which must consume the 
world at the termination of this age. * Balarama, the brother of Crishna, surveyed 
the danger from the summit ; suddenly he darted through the fire, and fell among the 
ranks of our army, which resembled the waves of a tempestuous sea. Nothing could 
resist his blows; elephants, horses, chariots, warriors, all fell before him. His des. 
troying weapon made bloody furrows among our ranks ; and his dreadful club spread 
death around him. He heaped elephant on elephant, soldier on soldier, the chariot on 
its conductor, and the horse on its rider. He was every where ; and if our princes 
dazzled like suns, he seemed like the summer sun, which not only shines, but scorches 
and destroys. Not less conspicuous was Crishna, From the sumtnit of the blazing 
mountain, which trembled under his feet, he descended like lightning into the midst 
of our battalions. He resembled the bolt which issues from the clouds, and which 
winged*by tlie tempest, furrows and burns the earth in its passage. Soldiers and 
princes were cut down by his chahra^f or prostrated by bis club. The sand was covered 
witli the lifeless bodies of men and animals. In a moment, these two enemies spread 
confusion or destruction in all our army, which was dispersed by the wind of their 
anger, or consumed by the fire of their arms. 

“ Jarasandha, seeing his troops dispersed and trembling, assembled a great number 
of war-chariots, and advanced to arrest the progress of the destroyers. Balarama 
attacked him like a furious lion. His blows resemble the thunder-bolt, and strike 
terror in the stoutest heart. He appeared like Cartikeya assailing Croncha,j; his flashing 
eyes seemed ready to consume his enemy. What could resist that warrior, upraising 
his club like the god of death§ with bis terrible sceptre ? I know not what would have 
been our lamentation for the issue of this combat, had not a divine voice been heard 
from the clouds—had not Brahma himself separated the two heroes. ‘ 0 thou who 
wieldcst that destructive instrument,’ cried the god, ‘ that victim must not be thine : 
another must have the honour of sacrificing him.’ At these words the fury of botli 
subsided : Balarama retired, and Jarasandha remained in utter dismay. 

“ Taught by their misfortune, the kings who have sent me to thee, great prince, give 
way to the power of fate ; and since their valour is useless against Crishna, they have 
recourse to another means of defence. An oracle has rendered thee invulnerable 
against all the warriors of Matlioora; and as Balarama and Crishna were both born in 
that country, they are subject to thy destiny. Come, prince, the victory is thine : we 
invite thee to fulfil the decrees concerning thcc: arrest Crishna in his triumphant 
career: he will disappear before you like the rosy dew before the rays of the sun.” 

“ I am too happy,” replied Cala-Yavana, “ in possessing the power to fulfil the 
expectation of you all : I thank fate, which calls me to repress the ambition of Crishna. 
What ! have the three worlds, the Sooras and the Asooras, vainly endeavoured to sub- 
due him ; and is the glorious conquest reserved for me / I espouse your cause. This 
very day, the ruling constellation, || the aspect of the stars — every thing favours us. I 
will set out for Mathoora, where victory awaits me.” 

Salwa then embraced the king of the Yavanas, and after receiving several vahiable 
presents, returned to his own country. 

Our 


♦ The Hindoos, like the antlent Greeks, admit /o«r ages. The one now is the last. 

t The chakra is in the form of a wheel, the circumference of which is sharp as a sword. 

Cartikeya, the god of war; Crmcha, the giant whom he conquered. The former is represented 
with six faces and twelve arms, and as mounted on a peacock. 

{ Yiamo, or Caia, who is represented as black, and of a terrible aspect. 

I The Hindoo month, which is lunar, is governed by twenty-seven constellations, some of which 
are fortunate, others unfortunate, in their influence. Some days and months are more favourable than 
others: both Tuesday and Saturday are considered unlucky: and even on the lucky ones, eleven and 
half-past twelve o’clock are esteemed bad. According to the month, day, or hour, a person marries, 
he will be rich or poor, in good or bad health, happy or unhappy with his wife and children. 
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Our limits oblige ns to curtail the remainder of the story : 

In the mean time Crishna was well aware of the danger which threatened him. Ho 
knew that he could not easily resist an invasion headed by one who was protected by 
fate ; and lie therefore dispatched Garooda* to fix on the site of a new city in the fertile 
country of Koosusthuli.f Thither he resolved to transport his people ; but he must first 
return to Matlioora, where triumphal honours awaited him. 

His entrance into that city was splendid beyond description. Altars loaded with the 
most precious offerings ; streets carpeted with costly stuffs ; odoriferous drugs burning 
in every direction ; musicians, singers, and dancers, displaying their unrivalled powers 
before him j the old and the young, the high and the low, celebrating aloud his ex- 
ploits ; the whole population, headed by king Ugrasena,f advancing to meet him 
sucli were some of the honours paid to the divine hero. His entry was distinguished 
by his munificence : he distributed large sums among the inhabitants, who so raptu- 
rously sung his praises. His majesty more especially impressed the women : “ He is a 
god,” exclaimed they ; “ he is Narayana§ himself, who, forsaking the regions of glory 
and happiness, has descended to Mathoora. He has left the milky-sea, and his serpent 
couch, II to live on earth. It is he who overcame the giant Bali, ^ and who gave to 
Indra the empire of the throe worlds.” On tliat day Matlioora might have been taken 
for the divine Amaravati.** 

Amidst this general rejoicing, Crishna only was sad. The scene of such splendour 
was soon to be abandoned by the inhabitants. Garooda had faithfully executed the 
commission confided to him ; a new city arose on an isle of the ocean, not far from the 
shore where terminates the chain of Mount Revata ; and Viswakarma^ff the artist of the 
gods, had exerted all his skill in preparing a residence worthy the child*^!! of Yadoo. 
Crishna assembled the chiefs of the nation, and addressed them with candour : ** Noble 
Yailavas, it is the lot of prosperity to excite jealousy. The territory of Mathoora and 
VYaja|^ is extensive and populous. Hence the ill-will of our neighbours ; we have 
cocKjiiercd them, and that ill-will is become an irreconcileable hatred. Our numerous 
iind warlike youths may inspire us with some confidence ; but the fury of Jarasandha 
has raised against us enemies whom destiny will not permit us to subdue. Already 
they arc on their march ; and they are so numerous, that even if we were always victo- 
rious, years would be required to destroy them. Seek another country for your wives 
and children j anew city awaits you.” 

“ Only support of Mathoora!” cries Ugrasena in the name of all, “ our destinies 
are in thy hands. Without thee we should have no hope; we should be like women 
deprived of the protection of their husbands. Under thy guidance, we fear not the 
kings allietl against us. We are ready to follow thee any where; for we are sure thou 
wilt lead us to victory.” 

The resolution is taken ; Mathoora, abandoned by its inhabitants, becomes one vast 
solitude, the prey of a disappointed and baffled foe. They proceeded to Dwaraca, the 
new city, which afforded them a residence almost deserving the epithet of “ divine,” 

In the mean time Cala-Yavaua had assembled his forces, and called the kings of many 

nations 

* Garooda is half man and half bird. 

t ThL, name is applied to several countries : here it is given to a part of Guzerat. 
f Vgrasciia signifies chief of a tanblc army. He was the father of Crishna's mother. 

5 Nfirayarm, a name of Vlshnoo: it is the spirit which at the beginning floated on the waters, and 
gave life to man. 

II ytuhnoo, the preserving god, is represented as lying on the serpent Ananta, whose thousand heads 
form a canopy for him. 

H Bah was a detya, or enemy of the gods ; yet such were his virtues, or rather the number of hfs 
religious rites, that he was on the point of obtaining the empire of heaven. The gods trembled, but 
wnnoo became incarnate, deprived Ball of his terrestrial kingdom, and dispatched him to reign In the 
n^emal regions, where he will remain until the time appointed for his becoming Indra. 

* The divine residaice of the gods, and the court of Indra. The word signifies immortal. 
n Vimakarma, skilful in works, a name given to the Vulcan of the gods. 

++ A portion of the kingdom of Mathoora, and the place of Crishna's edutation. 
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, . . The Sakas (Saca), tbe Tooshams,* the DaMdaa, the 

i»u<ms „„„ X KimJ <Sc!/tlmm), the PeUeva. 

Peradas ’ f f ’ icj.„«unUins, had united together for the double 

purpose or pmag accompanied by a countlcsa multitude of elephants, 

S :xr ^ -0 - ™ 

'’'^The”ttfchicfthad maintained a tacit but signiBcant correspondence with ^h ofter. 
Crishnahadencloseilablack serpent in an urn, sealed it, and dispatched it to Cals. 

ylvana The latter received it, and having filled it with large insects, he impressed it 
seal, and returned it to the king of the Yadavas. When it was re-opene , 
Wound that the serpent had been devoured by the insects a circumstance winch 
evinced the multitude of the enemy, and the f«e that awaited Mathoora_ 

To have provided for the security of the inhabitants was not enough for Crishna; he 
must punil his formidable enemy. He therefore advanced to meet hm, , but when 
I latlr prepared to attack him, he artfully retreated, pursued by Cala-Ya.ana towards 

the cave of Moochoocoonda. tt j -aj 

This Moochoocoonda was an ancient king, the son of Mandhata.t He ^^d fisted 
the gods in a war against the Asooras, and a, Uie rewaid of his services, had demanded 
tt power to sleep until the time of Crishua: “ and let the flame of my angry eyes, 
Idd^he, •.consLehim who shall dare to awake me.” India had granted the request, 
fnd the prince had accordingly retired to a cave, and fallen into h.s long sleep. 
Crishna was well acquainted with these things ; and he resolved to bring Cala-Yavana 
into the snare. He penetrated into the cavern, placed liiinself at the head of the 
m nee and left free „Lss to the body from the entrance. Tl^e unfortunate Yavana 
arrived, perceived the sleeping munarch, whom he took to be Crishna, and gave him 
a violent kick. Moochoocoonda awoke, and recollecled the punislnn»t decreed aganut 
any one who should rouse him from Ins tranquil slumber. He looked on Cala- 
Yavana, and the latter, like a withered tree scathed by the thunderbolt, became m- 

%eHver'’e7fro1u “htgreat enemy, Crishna then thanked the prince for the imporlant 
service just rc.idcrod hi.n. “Who art thou?” (lemuncled the latter: ‘ wha has 
brought thee hither? how long have I slept?” Ctishna replied » A pnnee of the 
lunar r.icc, Yayati,| the son of Nahoucha had five sons, of whom the eldest was 
Yadoo. I am the descendant of Yadoo, and the son of Vasoodeva. Thy sleep com. 
mcnced in the age called Ireta, wc are now in cah. What can I do for thee ? thou last 

claims on my gratitude.” „ j i 

Moochoocoonda left the cavcin, accompanied by Crishna. As ho walked aloi o, 
astonishment increased at evc.y step: he compared the present witli the past, and every 
thing he now saw appeared to have greatly degenerated. Men, especially, were less m 
stature, and diminished in vigour. Another occupied his throne, and he had not the 
ambition to reclaim it. He retired to a solitary spot on Mount Himalaya, and having 
passed the remainder of his days in ascetic devotion, he ascended to that heaven w ici 
his good works had procured for him. 

Crishna soon dissipated the numerous armies of the enemy, and seized on an imracns 
booty, with which he enriched the new city of Dwaraca. 

The preceding extract may be taken as a fair specimen of the interest pos- 
sessed by the work. We have only given the substance of the story; bu w 
have endeavoured to preserve the manner. 

* Another MS. has Tookhnra, which may mean the Turks, who, at a very ancient period, inhabited 

Mount Imaus. , , . . . , rmm hl» one 

t Mandhata was the ninth king of the solar race. He is said to have demod ^ 

day sucking funbrosia from the finger of Iiidra, and from the god exclaiming : rmndhata . 
me ’’’ 

:j: 'Pho fifth king of that i.irc. 
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Xhe second story is “ The Marriage of Rookmini,** the daughter of Bhish* 
jiiaka, and, as we have already seen, the favourite mistress of Crlshna. The 
exploits of that god could not disarm her brother Rookmi of his hatred j and 
lie prevailed on his father to promise Rookmini^s hand to one of his royal 
allies in the war so unsuccessfully waged against the incarnate deity. On the 
(lay ap[)ointed for the marriage, however, Crishna arrived with a few atten- 
dants, carried off the princess, and thus secured tlie luippiness of both. 

The third story, The Entertainments at Dwaraca,” are curious from their 
exhibiting a picture (necessarily concise) of the manner in which the ancient 
inhabitants of Hindoostan amused themselves on occasions of [)ublic festivity. 
The fourth is “ The Death of Rookmi.” That prince, the successor of 
Bhishmaka, had a daughter, Soobhangi, and as he had renounced his enmity 
against Crishna, he consented to bestow her on Radyoomna, the sou of that 
hero and his sister. Balarama is present at the nuptials ; and is inveigled into 
phiy with Rookmi and other princes. He loses, is ridiculed for his want 
of skill, becomes so violently enraged that he overturns the table, and after- 
wards kills Rookmi with the chess-board. 

The fifth, “The Death of Vajranabha,” is too prolix even to be analyzed 
here. 

The sixth is “ The Abduction of Bhanoomati it is chiefly remarkable for 
its containing some of the popular notions entertained by the Hindoos res- 
pecting magic and cnchanlment.s. This, like all the preceding tales, relates 
cither to Crishna or to some member of his family. 

The two succeeding extracts from the llitopadcsa have before appeared in 
French. They ^re entitled, “ The Devoledness of Viravari,” and “ The 
Voinig Prince and the Ambitious Merchant.” Both are interesting, not only 
as pictures of ancient Hindoo manners, but as bearing a strong resemblance to 
the j)opular stories whicli we have derived from Persia and Arabia. Some 
closer intercourse than is commonly suspected must hpvc formerly subsisted 
between India and western Asia — an intercourse which time may perhaps 
explain. 

Our limits will not permit us even to advert to the philosophical and reli- 
gious dogmas which conclude the volume; they arc, however, sufficiently 
ciirious. We recommend the work itself to all who wish to become acquainted 
wall the opinions and manners of the most singular people on earth, 

An Appeal to Kup^Iand against the New Indian Stamp Act ; ivith some ObseV' 
iHilwns on the Condition of British Subjects in Calcutta^ under the Government 
of the East-lndia Company, London, 8vo. Pp. 141. 

We have recorded our opinion of the Calcutta .stamp tax : we think it one 
of the most injudicious and mischievous measures that could have been 
iiiloptcd by the Indian Government. 

1 he pamphlet before us purports to consist of observations “drawn from 
the correspondence of gentlemen long resident in Calcutta, and who have had 
iimple opportunity of observing the feelings and condition of its various classes 
of inhabitants.” The person to whom this correspondence was addressed, 
conceiving that at the present juncture, when the subject of the tax is about 
to come belore Parliament, the information it contains will be useful to the 
public, requested the “ editor” to prepare them for the press. The “ editor ” 
has accordingly manufactured a work which is likely to do infinite harm to 
tile cause he professes to espouse. It is a tissue of invectives against the 
l^ast-India Company and the Indian Government, and contains a picture of 
d«ta/fcJourn.VoL.25,No.l4C. 2 G the 
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the condition of India wliich, however it may gratify the malevolent feelipgs 
of exasperated individuals, and flatter the follies of weak and crazy politicians, 
no man in his sober senses would believe to be true. The following i$ a speci- 
men of this production, taken at random ; 

The most “ thinking people ” of England will gorge the bait held out by the iote- 
rcbted parties, and in nil probability will thus be drawn by the nose into approval of 
violent and unjust measures to put down the dangerous spirit of independence in a 
second America; and to rally round good order and legitimate antboiity, endangered, 
as they will be told, by the seditions of the natives, urged on, of course, by factious 
demagogues, &c. &c. &c. Pretences of this kind, even more destitute of truth or 
probability, succeeded to heart’s content in the matter of the Indian press. No one In 
England knew or cared about facts, or about India ; no one sifted the claims to credi- 
bility of the interested and prejudiced witnesses— the Munros, Malcolms, Adatns, 
Elphinstones, Edmonstones, Stuarts, Baileys, and the rest of those for whom the 
existing ."u/s/cwi n'or/ts so welt/ So it will be in this case of taxation. The tocsin of 
alarm, about “ the Natives ” having dared to resist a tax, will be rung in the ears of 
the most thinking people, till they are deafened into belief and timid acquiescence; 
yet will there not be a shadow of reality in any of the bug bear stories of this sort, 
which, as a matter of course, are by this lime on their way to England. 

The pamphlet seems to be designed, moreover, to puff into notice some 
works relating to India, as able productions, full of information on Indian sub- 
jects ; most of which, however, partake too much of the complexion of this 
pamphlet to deserve what the writer is so anxious to obtain for them. 


Wojtal aeiittic ^orirty of ©rrat tSritiitn iiiilt 3lrrlaitlJ. 


January 5, 1828. — A general meeting was held this day at the usual hour; 
Sir A. Johnston, V.P., in the chair. 

Donations were presented as follows : 

From Sir Robert 1). Cohjuhoun, Bart., ninety-two specimens of birds, ten animals, 
and four boxc', of iiisect'"., all from the Malayan peninsula. 

From. Lieut. Col. James 'I'od, M.R.A.S., the KhohmU ul TiuxnlJi, Persian MS. 
Among the contents of this volume arc the six sliasters; accounts of the classes of 
Hindu Fa<juirs; of seventeen Soobahs; of Hindu Rajahs of India and Malioinedaii 
kings of the same ; of the taking of IMuluar by Akber ; tltc murder of Beerbhull; tlie 
battle of Jeswur.t Singh and Auriingzebc, &c. ttc. 

From Brig. Gen. Alex. Walker, Governor of St. Helena, M R. A.S., twenty-four 
ancient silver coins, i>i good preservation, found in an eartlien poi, in Kandeish, by a 
shepherd, on tlie lands of Nusserahad. I'hey are attrilvutod to the Bactrian dynasty, 
which was founded on the division of Alexander’s empire. 

From the Rev. Benjamin Clough, a copy of his Grammar of the Pali language. 

From Sandford Arnot, Esq., his Clams Onentalis- or “ Lecture Card of the Orien- 
tal Institution.” 

From Professor Erasmus Rask, F.M. R.A.S., thirteen volumes of philological and 
other works, published by him. 

From his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, through his Excellency 
the Prince de Lieven, a Russian Polyglott dictionary, in 4 vols. 4lo., Linguarwm 
totius vrbis vocabularia comparalim, 2 vols. 4to. (in Russian). These two works were 
presented by the Emperor Nicholas to the Society upon the application of Sir A. Jol'"' 
ston, through Prince Lieven. The latter work contains the result of the inquiries 
made by the Empress Catherine relative to the diflerent languages in use throughout her 
dominions. Notwithstanding the many important objects which occupied the attention 
of that princess, her leisure hours were employed in comparing the languages, not only 
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of her own rast empire, but of the world, having formed the noble and gigantic project 
of classifying all the known tongues of the earth, according to their mutual atHnilies, 
and of developing the principal features of their grammars. The most defective part of 
this great work is that which relates to the different dialects of the Asiatic territories of 
Great Britain, or countries contiguous thereto. Some years back, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, at Bombay, and Sir Alex. Johnston, in Ceylon, formed a plan for remedying 
this defect, by procuring information respecting the various dialects which prevailed 
within the limits of their respective influence ; and the latter, by means of the inter- 
course which subsists between the priests of Buddha in Ceylon and those in other parts 
of Asia, made a large collection relative to the Pali, Cingalese, and other tongues, in 
wliich tlic Buddha tenets are contained, as well as respecting the language spoken by the 
natives of the Maidive islands, who are in constant communication with Ceylon. This 
collection Sir Alexander has presented to the Royal Asiatic Society; and in order to 
put the Society in possession of the most remarkable works on this subject, he made the 
application rcferretl to. From the cordial interest which the Russian Government takc^ 
ill the promotion of science, and from its friendly feelings towards this Society, these 
curious works (curious intrinsically, as well as from the circumstances attending their 
compilation) were most promptly transmitted from Russia to Prince Lieven, to be 
presented to the Society in the name of his Impciial Majesty. 

J'lom T. Bowring, Ksq., M.R. A.S., his Servian Popular Poetry, and Specimens of 
the Polish Poets. 

From the Astronomical Society, Parti, of Vol. III. of that Society’s Transactions, 

Fiom Dr. B. Dorn, his Ueber die verwandtschaft tics Pcrsischen Gennanischen und 
Giieeliiscli-Lateinischen sprachstammes ; and de Psalterio Ethiopico coinmentatio. 

Fioiu Captain James Low, of the Madias Army, a Siamese MS. entitled Bot Phra 
Ayakaan, or Digest of Siamese Law, w ith an Jsnglish veision of the same, by Capt. 
Low. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned to the respective donors. 

A paper by the late Lieut. Kerr, communicated by Col. Worsley, C.B., 
entitled Notes on Upper Assam, accompanying two drawings of stockades, 
was read. 

The reading of a paj)cr by the late Major Lanibton, being the journal of 
his route through Mysore, in the years 1S04 and IHOTi, was then begun. 

The Major’s journey commenceil at MuIIapunnahelta, in the western part 
of the Mysore, and one of his principal stations in carrying on the survey in 
which he was then engaged. On the ^3d November 1804 he left Mullapunna- 
betta, and from this to the 28th was occupied in the route to the Coorg 
country. The Rajah had sent a party of his people, with two elephants, to 
meet the travellers at the entrance into his territory ; and with such hospitable . 
attention were they treated, that not a follower was allowed to pay for any 
article. Major Lambton was attended on his inarch by a body of about 200 
huntsmen, who were intended to amuse him when he arrived at the several 
halting places. The game consists of elk, deer of various kinds, hares, wild 
hogs, (itc. One part of the huntsmen are employed to range over the ground 
and beat up the game, and are only iirovided with sticks ; but the other divi- 
sion arc furnished with matchlocks, and station themselves behind the trees 
and bushes, in order to shoot the game which may be started by the other 
purty. In this romantic country the .scene, accompanied as it is by thcscreain- 
ot the rangers, the shrill notes of the collery horn, and the beating of 
tom-toms, is described as extremely interesting. Major L. mentions, as a 
•■emarkable fact, that the inhabitants of the two talooks which he was pass- 
through, althougli testifying the same respect and obedience to tlie Rajah, 
t^xhibit a marked difference in their dress and customs. In the Taub-huzar 
t^'ook, the inhabitants wear a coow/y, which falls over the left shoulder, and 
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is wrapped round the lower part of the body ; thus leaving the right shoulder 
entirely bare. The dress is fastened in the middle by a saSh or belt. In the 
Soniawarpet talook a white vest is worn, which covers the whole body, and is 
buckled round the middle by a belt. 

On the 8th December the party arrived at Miirakerra, the capital, and were 
introduced to the Rajah : who received them with great politeness, and was 
very particular in his inquiries respecting the manner in which they had been 
accommodated since their entrance into his territory. 

A detailed description of the fort and town of Murakerra is then given, in 
the course of which an interesting anecdote is related. It appears that the 
Rajah was taken prisoner by Tippoo Sail) ; but when the Bombay army arrived 
he contrived to effect his escape, and immediately commenced operations for 
the purpose of recovering his dominions. His plan was to cut off all commu- 
nication with the fort, and thus to starve the garrison into a surrender. Jn 
this he had nearly succeeded, when a convoy was despatched by Tippoo to 
throw supplies into the place, protected by a numerous escort, under the com- 
mand of a sirdar who had been instrumental in effecting the Rajah’s escape 
from captivity. This circumstance the Rajah was aware of, and knowing that 
a failure to execute the commands of his sovereign would cost the life of his 
benefactor, he generously allowed the convoy to pass unmolested, his mag- 
nanimous conduct had its reward in the surrender of the place a few weeks 
afterwards. 

January 19. — The Society met this day at the usual hour ; Sir George Thos. 
Staunton, Bart., V.P., in tlic chair. 

The following donations were presented ; 

From His Exctdiciicy M. de Falck, the Netherlands’ Ambassador, F.M.R. A.S., 
Float’s Dutch and French translations of Marsden’s Malayan Dictlonaiy and Gram- 
mar, 3 vols. Ito. ; Surat Segala M.izinus, Hymns and Prayers in Malayan (Roinan 
cliaracter), 8vo. 

From the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. the forty-fifth volume of their 
Transactions. 

J’rom Capt, R. Melville Grindlay, M. R. A.S., the tliird and fourth parts of his 
work on the Scenery, Costumes, &c. chiefly of the Western Side of India. 

From M. Joseph von Hammer, his Geschichtc dcs Osnunmclien Reiches, vol. ii. 

The thanks of the Society were returned to tlic several donors. 

The Rev. Josiah Forshall, A.M., Keeper of the MSS, in the British Museum, 
was elected a member of the Society, 

The reading of Major Lambton’s paper was then concluded. 

It appears that the country can furnish about 10,000 fighting men at the 
shortest notice. The Rajah’s household troops have the musket and bayonet, 
like the Company’s sepoy.s. The arms of the others are the matchlock, spear, 
and war-knife,* which is hooked, and the edge turned inward ; it is broad and 
heavy, and one stroke with it is sufficient to sever the head from the body. It 
is worn uncovered upon the right hip. 

The remainder of this journal consists of very minute descriptions of the 
forts of Mangalore, Kasaragoodo, Chanderagerry, Baekul, Hosdroog, Jeraa- 
labad, and Balaroyndroog, interspersed with remarks on the face of the coun- 
try, roads, &c. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to Lieut. Col. J.M. 
Coombs, by whom the paper was communicated. 

The Society then adjourned to Saturday, February 2. 

* Two specimens of this weapon are exhibited In the Society's Museum. 
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VARIETIES. 


medical and physical society of 

CALCUTTA. 

A meeting of this Society wns held on 
the ^th August, A. Gibb, Esq, thcpre- 
Milent, in the chair. 

Several communications of professional 
interest were laid upon the table, as well 
iis others of a more general character ; as 
remarks, by Mr. Corbyn, on the medical 
topography of Sandoway. The attention 
of the Society was also occupied by a 
paper of this description : an account of 
the general and medical topography of 
the Nilgherry hills, by Mr. D. Young, of 
Aiirimgabad. 

These hills lie to the south of Mysore, 
between Coimbatore and Wynad, and 
form a connecting link between the east- 
ern and western ghauts, being the highest 
of the range. The loftiest elevation, l)o- 
dapet, is 8,700 feet above the level of the 
sea. From thence to the plain of Co- 
imbatore is an undulating descent of be- 
tween twenty and thirty miles, whilst to 
the westward the descent is abrupt and 
precipitous, and leads in about seventeen 
miles to the province of IMalabar. The 
gieatest length of this cluster of moun- 
tains from east to west is thirty-six 
miles, and the medium breadth lioni 
north to south fifteen miles. T'hrough- 
out this e.xtciit, consisting of 4-09 .square 
miles, not more than fourteen are in cul- 
tivation, and very little level surface of- 
fers, the country being composed of suc- 
cessive ridges of vaiious elevation, he- 
twoen which bcgutilul woods and clear 
stie.ims diversify the landscape. The 
country is divided into three minds, Pa- 
ranga-naud, Maika-naud, and Thodowa- 
naiid, besides a tract of pasture land, ly- 
ing to the west of the Dodiipctta hills. The 
population of these districts is estimated 
at about 4',0(XI souls, distinguished into 
lour tribes, Buddagurs, Todavt ars, Kot- 
tars, and Mullaeoorambers. Tlic first 
are a robust, but idle and uncleanly peo- 
ple, and hebetised by the immoderate 
use of opium. The Todawers are the 
lords of the soil, and are remarkable for 
tlieir athletic forms, and manly and open 
deportment. Their chief occupation i.s 
tending their herds. The Kottars are 
the most industrious of the tribes, and 
furnish all the artisans and agriculturist.s, 
and even bearers and labourers. They 
are an exceedingly filthy race. The last 
named, or Mullacoorumbers, are few in 
number, and act chiefly as the priests of 
some of the other tribes. All the tribes 
Hindu, but they have usages and 
divinities peculiar to themselves. 


The climate of the Nilgherry hills is 
recommended, not only by its mildness, 
but by its great equability. During the 
cold sca.son, the utmost range has been 
28°, the minimum being 31° and the 
maximum 59°; during the rest of the 
year, the range is in general about 6°, 
and for a whole montli together, during 
the rains, it has been known to vaiy no 
more than 2^°. The maximum heat in 
the sun, during the year, appears to be 
about R5°, the minimum .56°. In the 
shade it is from 20° to 25° lower. Per- 
sons in tolerable Iiealth may bo abroad 
all day with impunity, but invalids should 
remain within doors from ten till four; 
exercise in the open air, before and after 
those hours, is bcnefieial. The exemp- 
tion of these hills from the endemiat 
fever, which is not uncommon in elevated 
tracts, is attributed, by IVIr. Young, to 
their greater height, so as to be beyond 
tlie zone of mi.st and cloud, in wliicli such 
complaints arc generated. The air is 
perfectly clear whilst the table-land of 
Mysore is covered with clouds. The re- 
gion of fever is, indeed, distinctly marked 
on the ascent to these hills ; and at the 
height of about 3,500 feet, on the ap- 
proach from Mysore, Wynad, or Coim- 
liatore, a belt of jungle occurs, which it 
is dangerous to pass at some seasons, and 
in which no traveller should sleep at any 
time of the year, as a bad jungle fever 
will be the probable consequence. At 
Jakanari, on the ('oimbatorc road, and 
at the top of Mysore pass, which arc 
about 5,000 feet high, and at a similar 
elevation on the Wynad side, all danger 
ceases, and the traveller may rest from 
his fatigues in perfect security. The hot 
season is that of greatest danger in the 
jungles, and they are comparatively 
healthy during the rains. 

Tlie Nilgherry mountains experience 
the influence of both the south-west and 
north-east monsoons, and their tempera- 
ture is importantly modified by this cir- 
cumstance. The period of the rains is, 
liowcver,the most healthy part of the year, 
and the intervals of fine weather which 
then occur are particularly vivifying and 
delightful. During the months of Fe- 
bruary, April, and May, showers are 
frequent, and vegetation healthy, and 
the thermometer, even in these months, 
when the subjacent plains are cracked 
and parched with extreme heat, is not 
nnfrequently as low as 50°. The elasti- 
city of the air is proved by the extent to 
which sounds are conveyed, and its ef- 
fect on the animal spirits. The Toda- 
wers 
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wers are a remarkably merry race, and 
the dullest individuals here learn to 
laugh. . 

The natives of the raountains are sub- 
ject to few diseases, and those are in a 
great measure the consequences of mea- 
gre diet and vicious indulgences. Cholera 
has never ascended the hills, although 
desolating the country at the foot of 
them. Europeans arc occasionally sub- 
ject to catarrhal affections, but not of a 
severe nature, and these are the only 
maladies of local origin. Where the cli- 
mate has not contributed to improve 
health, in the oases of i)evsons already 
suffering under fever or other diseases, 
it has been owing to their own misma- 
nagement or imprudence. This conclu- 
gion is derived by Mr. Voung, not only 
from his own observation, but from a se- 
ries of medical rej)orts extending through 
a protracted ])enod. 

The accommodations in this spot Iiave 
been hitherto limited, but the Madras 
government has assisted indivuluals with 
advances to build houses on their own 
account, reimhursitig the Company hy 
moderate instalments. Ten hous(*s were 
in course of eonstiuetioii, and expected 
to be ready about tins time. Sixteen 
were occupied, at Ootaeanaiid, by inva- 
lids, and six or seven at Kotgerhi, on 
the Coimbatore side, and one midway 
between tlie two. A Mr. Johnstone has 
established a vegetable gaiden and farm ; 
the seeds from the former arc supplied to 
all parts of India, and the hams, cured 
at tlie latter, are said to he equal to 
tiiose from Europe. Potatoes ot a good 
size and quality are sold on the hills, fioin 
twelve annas to a rupee lor a luauiid of 
twenty-eight pounds. 

Ill purposing a visit to these mountains, 
a house should, if jiossihle, he previously 
secured ; if not, a good tent will do for the 
dry wcatlier. Europe elothing should be 
provided, and w.irm clothing also for the 
servants. A stock of beer and wine 
should he taken, and of the latter, port 
will be very soon found the jirefciable 
kind. Coolies, for the eorivcyaiice of 
every thing to the hills, should be hired 
ot starting, as the people at the foot arc 
very reluctant to encounter the coldness 
of the' climate above. Invalids from Ben- 
gal should leave Calcutta after the rains, 
for Calicut, if possible, from which place 
four easy nights’ marches in a palankeen, 
convey the traveller to the loftiest sum- 
mit, a distance of eighty-five miles. Dur- 
ing the S.W. monsoon, the best place to 
land at is Nagajiatam, the distance from 
which to the mountains is about 200 miles 
along a good road. From June to Octo- 
ber, the return journey to Madras or 
Bengal should be tlirough Mysore. — 
Cal.Gov.Gaz. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

We are glad to notice an acquisition 
made by this flourishing institution to 
their gardens and menagerie in the Re, 
gent’s Park. The Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests have, it appears, 
granted to it the whole of the lake in the 
Regent’s Park, with the islands, all the 
waterfowl, and a convenient site in the 
neighbourhood of the lake for erecting 
premises for breeding, rearing, and try- 
ing experiments on all kinds of animals. 

LITERARY AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
OF PERTH. 

The following donations from India 
have recently been made to the museum 
of this Society : — 

1. A beautiful Nepaiileso cris formed 
entirely of bone. — 2. The fan of Tippoo 
Saib, formed of sandal- wood, and fas- 
tened on a handle terminating in the form 
of a tiger’s head.— A rurious ancient 
TurkHi or India hookah.— 4-. A Malay 
cap.“5. A Dumbadmia or Kandy ehallio, 
got fiom under a tree, known to be 
or 300 years’ old. As no independent 
jirince has reigned at Damhatlinia for 800 
ycar-^, this coin, covered with Sanscrit 
characters, is thought to be of that age. 

ROYAl. SOriKTY OF 1 DINIIURGH. 

The following, among many objects of 
natural hi-tory anil tlie fine arts, were 
piesciited to this Society, on the .‘id Dc- 
eemher, by George Suiiiton, Esq., .sc- 
cret.uy to tlie Government, Calcutta, and 
F.R.S.E. 

1. Three fine marble statues of Bur- 
mese gods— Two models, as large as 
life, of a dwarf now in C.ileutta — 3. Ilcad 
of a Dugong— 4. Numerous barrels and 
bottles, rontaiuing snakes Irom various 
parts ot India — 5. An armadillo— 0. Ship 
fish from Arraean — 7. Head of a horn- 
ed beetle— 8. Book of natural history in 
the Talien language— 9. Two dresses ot 
Carian women of Tavoy— 10. Bamboo 
joints containing tabasheer — 11. Speci- 
mens of the shola, in its natural state, 
and formed into slieets like paper— 
corals and .shells — 13. Specimens of oils, 
varnishes, BheUi or marking nuts, gums, 
minerals, &c. — 14. Stuffed birds— 15. 
Large sponge, or Neptune’s cup, from 
Singapore — Ki. The leaf insect from Syl- 
lict — 17. Skeleton of a boa constrictor— 
18. Petrified trunk of a tree from the Ir- 
rawaddy — 19. Large Chama gigas from 
the South Seas — 20. A jiair of elephants 
tusks — 21. Skeleton of the iguana, &e.&c. 

JAPANESE LITERATURE. 

Mr. Medhurst, an English missionary 
at Batavia, has succeeded in procunng 
the loan of a collection of Japanese books, 
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which promise to supply a desideratum 
long lamented. In a letter to the direc- 
tors of the London Missionary Society, 
dated 20th July 1827, he says: “The 
first works that struck my attention were 
dictionaries, of which several presented 
tlieinselves. The first was a Dutch and 
Japanese dictionary dmwn up by the Ja- 
panese themselves, and i)rinted in Japan. 
It ronsisted of two thick volumes octavo, 
very closely printed, and very full. The 
Lutcli word is first given (the arrange- 
ment alphabetical), then the meaning in 
Chinese, and after that, the Japanese to 
correspond. I copied all the Japanese 
myself, and translated every Dutch word 
into Knghsh, so that the dictionary now 
contains four languages, Dutch, English, 
Japanese, and Chinese. Appended to 
tins was a dictionary of bastard Dutcli 
words, taken principally from the French 
and Latin, which had also the Japanese 
and Chinese meanings annexed. The 
third work was a Japanese and Dutch Dic- 
tionary, with the Chinese annexed, ar- 
ranged aeeording to the Japanese alpha- 
bet ; this has also been transcribed, and 
1 liave translated all the Dutch words 
into English, making an index of tlie 
wliolc, according to the English alpliabet. 
Fourthly, I got transcribed a large Clii- 
iiesp and Japanese Dictionary, in twelve 
volumes, very closely printed, and ar- 
ranged according to the Chinese radicals 
—here any word may be found by the 
student acquainted with Chinese, and the 
aeourate meaning of every Chinese word 
ascertained, with long exfilaimtions and 
extracts from standard works, in proof 
ot the meaning given. Fifthly, there was 
co])i(’d another Ciiinese and JapanehC 
Dictionary, al^o arranged according to 
the radicals, but smaller and more com- 
pact, with the meaning of each Chinese 
word in Japane^e. Sixthly, was trans- 
cribed another Chinese and Japanese 
Dictionary, ariaiiged on a different plan, 
hut equally important and useful with 
the foiiner; and, sevTiithly, I procured 
tuoJapariLSP and (’hinesc dictionaries, 
ariangcd according to the Japanese ul- 
phahet, witli the sound of tlic Chinese 
charaetei's, and the meaning of every 
(’liinese word in Japanese, together with 
the ditlcrent methods of writing used in 
Japan ; appended to which are iinnierous 
Kraphical representations of Japanese 
‘irms and implements, manners and ciis- 
tonis, history and adventures, geogra- 
phy and astronomy, plates, maps, and 
<^harts, in short, a complete ciicyclopie- 
<ha thereby. Thus I have been enabled 
eollcct eight dictionaries, of various 
h‘»ds, from which I have no doubt tliat 
good a knowledge of the language can 
p procured as is possible out of Japan, 
'urther, I have procured a transcript of 
Japanese and Dutch spelling-book, 


giving the sound of nil the letters in the 
Dutch alphabet, with capitals, italics, 
points, and signs (medical and astrono- 
mical), and, in short, every describable 
mark to be found in European books, 
with the method of joining words, all 
described and explained in Japanese, in- 
tended, no doubt, primarily, for the use 
of the Japanese, in studying European 
tongues, hut useful alike to Europeans 
in attending to Japanese literature. A- 
mongst the other books, I also met with 
tlie “ Thousand Character Classic,” so 
w'cll known in China, with a Corean 
translation, and a Corean alphabet an- 
nexed ; this 1 have also copied, with the 
hope of its proving useful to some of our 
missionaries, who may in future have 
their steps bent towards Corea. Whilst 
treating of helps for acquiring languages, 
I may also mention a vocabulary of the 
dialect of Matsmai, which differs in some 
respects from the Japanese : this work 
was said to be procured in Nangasacky 
for fifty rujiees, and is now out of print ; 
howTver, 1 have got it copied for about 
a tenth of that sum. In addition to the 
dictionaries and other helps, 1 have trans- 
cribed the four books of Confucius, in 
Chinese, with a Japanese translation, in- 
terlined with the Chinese. This W’ork I 
consider to be invaluable, because it 
sliovvs the precise method in which oiii 
.^riptures must ho written in order to be 
intelligible to the great mass of the Japa- 
nese, and eonvnices ns of the necessity 
of some addition biung made to our pre- 
sent ver-ion; for il the books of Confu- 
cius, which are read in their schools, and 
on which their faith is fixed, require a 
Japanese translation in order to be in- 
telligible, how much inoie must the 
hooks ot a foreign country require it ! — 
hooks of winch they know nothing, or 
against which they have been unjustly 
prejndiocd. Besides the translation of 
the Four Books, I perceived the neces- 
sity of having some original works in tlie 
Jajianese language ; I therefore got trans- 
cribed a work partly of imagination, and 
partly historical, which consists of five 
volumes, and another of three, besides a 
work on iiiediciiic, a dcscrijition of canes, 
a treatise on apparel, and, finally, tw^o 
works, one consisting ot seven, and the 
otlicr of ten volumes, treating of the bo- 
tany, natural history, and statistics of 
Japan, with the history and manners of 
the people, from the earliest ages to the 
present time. From my anxiety to col- 
lect as many materials as possible, while 
the opportunity lasted, I have had less lei- 
sure for studying the language itself, but 
from what little insight I have been able 
to get into it, I have found tliat the Chi- 
nese characters are not in general use in 
Japan, except in a very abbreviated form, 
or wdth some Japanese characters by 
their 
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their side to exphiin their meaning. The Ijhe physical and moral fecultie^—X);., 
Japanese alphabet consists of forty-seven Lardmr s Lectures on the iateam Engine, 
letters, of which there arc two forms, 

like our German text and the Roman visit to ava. 

letters, and either one or other of these A letter has appeared in most of the 
forms appears by the side of the Chinese London ]mpers, written by a person who 
in almost all their books. Books, there- acccorapanied Mr. Crawfurd’s mission 
fore, to be generally useful in Japan, to the Burmese capital, which contains a 
must be written in this way ; and, with more detailed account of the interview 
the helps now in my possession, I have with the King of Ava than is given in 
little doubt of being able (if spared) to the report of the proceedings of tlie mis. 
make such an addition to the present sion in our last vol. p. 285. We subjoin 
version of the Chinese Scriptures, as to extracts. After describing a sort of re- 


render them intelligible to the Japa- 
nese.” 

VOLCANO AT KAMSCHATKA. 

Extract of a letter from Petropawlosk, 
Aug. II On the 8th of this month, a 
black and very heavy cloud was observed 
at four o’clock in the moining, over the 
extinct volcano of Awalscha, horn which 
a shower of sand fell, which continued 
till four in the aftenioon ; the shower of 
sand was succeeded by rain, mixed with 
very hue sand. On account ol a very 
strong sulphurous smell, it was dilhcult 
to remain above half an hour out of 
doors. On the 9th, in the afternoon, 
and the 10th, in the morning, several 
explosions were perceived. On the 9th, 
the atmosphere was so darkened by 
clouds and vapour, that they were obliged 
to burn candles at six in the afternoon ; 
but on the llth, tlic air was again <]uitc 
clear. 

It is generally believed that the moun- 
tains of Awalscha have fallen in. The 
oldest peo[)]e do not remember to h<ivc 
ever witnessed a similar })henomenon. — 
Dutch Paper. 

THE STEAM-ENGINE. 

It was observed by Belidor, long before 
the steam-engine reached the j)eilection 
which it has accpnied, that it strongly re- 
sembled an animal, and that no mere work 
of man ever approached so near to actual 
life. Heat is the principle ol its exis- 
tence. The boiler acts the part of the 
heart, from which its vivifying fluid 
rushes copiously through all the tubes, 
where, having discharged the various 
functions of life, and deposited its heat 
in the proper places, it returns again to the 
source it sprung from, to be duly pre- 
pared for another circulation. The 
healthfulncss of its action is indicated by 
the regularity of its pulsations ; it pro- 
cures its owni food by its own labour; it 
selects those parts which are fit for its 
support, both as to quantity and quality, 
and has its natural evacuations, by which 
all the useless and unnutritious parts are 
discharged. It frequently cures its own 
diseases, and corrects the irregulaiity 
of its own actions, exerting something 


gatta, which preceded the i^resentation, 
the writer proceeds : — “ A few days after 
this wc were presented ; elcjilmnts were 
provided for the purpose of conveying ug, 
and we jirocecded in state to the palace, 
situate in the centre of a small but very 
neat town, called the Small, or Palace 
Town, at the north-cast angle of the city 
of Ava. After taking off our slioes, as 
is tlic custom, we were ushered into a 
grand hull, where all the court were as- 
sembled, and had a place allotted for us 
in front of the throne. After a short 
pause, a signal was given by music, a 
folding-door, at the upper part of the 
throne flew open, and his majesty made 
his appearance, covered witli gold and 
jewels from head to foot At the mo- 
ment of liis coming, all present, saving 
ourselves, bowed their heads to the 
ground and lay prostrate. After the 
king had entered, the queen followed, 
with the ])rinecH royal, and they took 
their scats on the throne. In a short 
time the monarch asked who were the 
strangers that sat before him, and was 
answered by the envoy, that they were 
subjects of the King of England, sent 
with letters from the Govenior-gencrul of 
India to congratulate his Majesty on the 
jieace, and to )»roposo a treaty ol com- 
merce between the two nations. The 
king then asked how long wc had been in 
coming? Whether the King ot England 
was in health, and at peace with the 
neighbouring nations? All these ques- 
tions were .answered ; and the King, after 
giving a few titles, having the list of our 
presents read over, and ordering refresh- 
ments to he placed before us, retired, 
Ills Majesty is a good-looking man, of 
about lorty, stout, and well made; he 
woie a gold dress, which fitted him tiglit 
to the waist like armour, having projec- 
tions from the shoulders, which made Inin 
appear broader than he really was. The 
bottom part of Jiis dress was a gold and 
red silk pussea or cloth round his loins; 
Jiis head-diess was a gold spiral helmet, 
similar to that which is represented in all 
figures of Gautama, or Boodh, but richly 
studded with rubies and diamonds; lus 
fingers were covered with rings; and a 
large gold chain, of twenty-four strings 
(which denotes the highest rank in the 
kingdom; 
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viiiLMom) wan across his shoulder; a 

1(1 and red velvet cushion was at his 
«iik’, on \>hich was his sword — the scah- 

I, ai(l and handle of which were of gold, 
s,tuddicd with rubies. Her Majesty the 
Oiieen was dressed in red and gold velvet 
robes, covered with gold spangled muslin ; 
on her head she wore something like a 
Ciccian helmet of gold, irdaid with 
iowels. She is the first Birman queen 
Mio ever appeared on the throne with her 
husband. The King is doatingly fond of 
her, and she is rather good-looking than 
otherwise. In her public chanicter she is 
unieli feared by the peojde, hut not liked 
by them. Stic is very religious, always 
building some new pagoda to Boodh; 
hut I v^'as told, that when away from the 
King and in her private apartments, she 
nidiilges in the delightliil excesses of 
oinuin-eating.” 

'riieir visit to Prince Mcndagec is thus 
(Icseribeil : “On the following day wc 
^\el’e presented to the Meiidagee, or great 
prince, the title held by the queen’s hro- 
dior. A this palace we met with a splen- 
did reception, which lot us into a secret 
—In' keep> the key of the treaMiiy, which 
amnints for the way in w Inch he received 

II. ,, nobody else would have been able to 
atfoid It; we could judge of this, byeon- 
tiiistiiig his pnlaee with that of the Ib'inee 
(it Surawaddy. On eiitering his hall of 
andieiiee, a hand of beautilul women, 
cljcssed alike,’ in suits of gold and red 
M'lvi't, with spiral crowns on their heads, 
Ml lick up. There were also, on either 
‘.id(' ol the hall, several ternales beauti- 
tnlly dressed dancing to the music. Soon 
atlcrue were seated the prince came for- 
Muid with Ins wife and daughter. His 
apiiearanee i.s that of a dehauclied eharae- 
ter, and he is known to be of a cruel dis- 
liosition ; Ins daughter is a girl ol about 
se\cnt('eii years ot age, and very beauti- 
ttil , she IS very fair for a Birmah, and 
her teatures are such that she would he 
U'ckoiied handsome even m England ; her 
!um(; liair reaehed to the knees ; slie was 
wry iielily dressed. Ueport says she is 
atiiiiit to be married to the Piinee of 
Meiidoiig, ;i halt-brolher to the king, 
llie IMt'iuingee’s wile is a iilaiii woman, 
line we had refreshments placed before 
'Is, .!> at ail other places. 'I’liese consl^t- 
<'d ol betel-nut, lea, sweetmeats, fried 
<’ii(-kets (not a bad tiling, I can assure 

it you cun only get over tlie idea of 
*‘>itiiigan insect), pickled tea, and cigars; 
du’ last are so common, that it only shows 
one’s poveity not to have one always in 
one’s inoiitli.” 

1 ho writer subjoins the following ac- 
ooiiiit of the mode of taking and taming 
riephants : “ A few days after our visit to 
bmrapoora, the king invited us to the 
lining of a wild elephant, w^hicli had 

coaxed from the jforest by the decoy 
Journ. Vol,25.No,H0’. 


females. I shall give you an account of 
the whole bu.siriess. At the N.W. angle 
of the city there is a trap, formed by 
four walls, each about sixteen feet in 
thickness, on which the spectators stand, 
with a palace for the king, on the face 
opposite the rising sun. There are two 
entrances to this square, with large 
swinging beams of teak-wood before them, 
which being pulled on one side leave the 
entrance open ; at the bottom of the wall, 
on both sides, is a thick stockade of teak 
beams, behind which the spearmen and 
other tormentors of this noble animal 
hide themselves, and get out of the way 
of the enraged elephant. The animal is 
never caught till he comes to this place; 
he is enticed from the jungle by the fe- 
males (the king keeps forty or fifty of 
tlicse for this purpose). On arriving near 
the trap, the females begin playing with 
him, and he is coaxed this w'ay, till one 
female goes through the door-w'ay of the 
ti-ap, when she immediately returns, and, 
slapping her trunk on the ground, calls 
the rest. Upon this they come huddling 
altogether, keeping the wild one in the 
middle, and hustle through the door-w'ay 
of tlic trap, which is immediately shut 
ujion them. Alter having delivered the 
W'ild one to his tormentors, the females 
watch oiiportunities, and are let out ; they 
are certainly the most sagaeious animals 
living. One coaxes the wild one into a 
corner, and the others, seizing the chance, 
go to the door, and arc let out. The last 
one then rims round and round a build- 
ing in the centre of the square, till it 
g(‘ts so much ahead of the wild one, that 
he gi\es uj) Uie pursuit, when she makes 
a holt at an open docHway, winch is in- 
stantly closed after her, to the horror of 
the forest aniinal, who lushcsat it in- 
stantly, but is stopped by the beams. 
Being now alone, he runs round and 
round to try and find a place of exit ; 
and wherever he presents liimsell he is 
piieked by a spear, or fiiglitencd by a 
squib or cracker let off in his face ; he 
sees his enemies but cannot reach them ; 
lie charges with all his stri'iigth at the 
stockade, tlirows Inm.self against it, but 
is only laughed at and teased the more ; 
this IS continued throughout the day. 
Some ot the natives arc very bold on 
these occasions, allowing themselves to 
he chased by the enraged clepJiant fora 
length of time, and retiring vvlieii fa- 
tigued within the stockade; before we 
arrived, and at a former exhibition, a man 
thus chased slipped, and was trodden to 
death in an instant. Two or three large 
elephants are brought in ; these w’alk up 
to the wild one, and heat him, make him 
lay down, and at last, tow ards evening, 
w hen the animal is nearly w'om out, a 
man on a large elephant approaches him, 
and with the help of other two elephants, 
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who hold him down, ji l ollar is put round 
his neck, and he is chained to n post iii 
such a manner as not to be able to lie 
down, nothing for a length of time given 
him to cat, and he sees other elephants 
near him well treated and well fed.’* 

CHINESE ACCOUNT OF COCHIN CHINA. 

A Chinese geographical work contains 
an account of Gan nan-kw6, or Cochin 
China, called in ancient times “ the 
country of Nan-kenoii-che.” In the thir- 
teenth century, under the Sung dynasty, 
the'’ Chinese government nominated the 
son of the deceased monarch of Cochin 
China as “ King of the principality of 
Keaou-che.” After that, it is said, 
there were several usurpations, till the 
fourth year of Yung-16 of the Ming dy- 
nasty, when it was reduced by the Chi- 
nese government, and a poo-ching-sze, 
or political agent, was placed over the 
country, which was distributed into se- 
venteen Foo districts, five Chow dis- 
tricts, forty-one dependent Chow, and 
157 Heen districts. In the second year 
of Seueii-rth (A.D. H26) the Cochin 
Chinese I.c-le rebelled, and upon an 
army being sent from China to reduce 
him, he petitioned that Chin-se might be 
placed upon the throne. The emperor 
consented, and thereupon the Chinese 
division of the country into districts was 
put an end to. Lc, nevertheless, usurp- 
ed the throne of Chin. In 1520, a 
military othcer, named M6-tang-yung, 
took advantage of a rebellion, murdered 
the King of Cochin China and seized 
the tliroiic ; he assumed the national 
title Ta-yu^., and invaded China. In 
1538 the emperor Kea-tsing sent an 
army to subjugate him; lie professed 
submission and resigned the coiuiuered 
territory ; “ but as to his crime of usur- 
pation, he did as he liked.” The work 
from whence this is taken, which is 
named SanMae-too-hwny, is voluminous, 
containing maps and charts of places, and 
plates relating to other subjects, forming 
a sort of encyclopaedia; it was published 
during the Ming dynasty. 

AUSTRALIAN OPIUM. 

A New Soiitli Wales paper contains 
the following statement : “ A mercantile 
house in Sydney received advices, con- 
veying to it the opinions which are en- 
tertained at Canton of the opium produced 
in New South Wales ; and, if we may 
place faith in one trial of its qualities, 
this article of produce bids fair to become 
a very profitable export, if our cultivators 
only l)e at the pains to cultivate the 
poppy. A sample of the opium of the 
cplony was sent to Canton, where it was 
tested by experienced chemists, who 
state that it is equal in quality to the 


famous opium of Tmkey. A strong 
recommendation is forwarded hy thin 
opinion of its merits, advising the cor- 
respondent of the meithant at Canton, 
to cultivate, by way of further experi- 
ment, as inucli as ^\111 make up two 
chests, each containing a pecul, or 
133 lbs.” The colonial editor adds: 
“ Nothing is yet, comparatively speak- 
ing, known of the resources and capa- 
bilities of this colony, and the more we 
sec and hear of its productions, the more 
convinced do we become, that the means 
of profitably embarking capital are so 
abundant, as to render it next to impos- 
.sible for a capitalist of common prudence 
to err, or to be disappointed in the re- 
turns he calculates upon.” 

THE SNAN YATRA. 

This is one of the principal festivals 
held in honour of the juvenile Krishna 
or Jagannath, the lord of the world, who 
is supposed to have been bathed on this 
day for the first time after his birth, or to 
have first manifested himself on this day 
in this particular form. The images of 
Krishna, Balaram, his brother, and Sub- 
hadra, his sister, are placed upon a plat- 
form in a public situation, and water 
from the Gunga poured o'^^r them. The 
sight of tins ceremony is equivalent in 
merit to bathing and making donations 
at all the places of pilgrimage, llie fes- 
tival is not observed in Upper Hindustan, 
and is chiefly held in the lower parts of 
Bengal. Orissa, however, and the 
shrine of Jagannath, are its principal 
scene. Next alter Jagannath is the vi- 
cinity of Serampore, an interesting ac- 
count of the ceremonies, at which place 
is given in the 1 5th number of the Friend of 
India, as follows “ At the Snana Ya- 
tra here, an immense concourse of people 
is assembled from the siurounding coun- 
try in front of a little platform of brick- 
work erected near the temple. The pre- 
ceding evening, a large fleet of budgerows 
and of pleasure-boats moves up and down 
the stream to the place of rendezvous ; 
the larger boats are hung with lanterns 
from an awning on deck, under which 
bands of singing and dancing girls e\er- 
cise their profession for the amusement 
ot the Baboos. The river is a scene of 
splendid gaiety. The crowd assembled 
to witness the ceremony has been com- 
puted with considerable accuracy to have, 
on some occasions, amounted to 300,000. 
Through this immense crowd, tlie pom- 
pous approach of rich men moving up from 
different directions to the vicinity of the 
temple is marked by the glittering of spears 
and of silver sticks. At length the R«j* 
of Seoraphoolee, the founder of the tem- 
ple, surrounded with a host of followers, 
some on horseback, some on foot, is se^ 
from a distance to work his way thro'# 
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this human forest and to enter the tem- 
ple. There, after having prostrated him- 
gglf before the idol, and having the sa- 
cred fillet of red i*ag bound round his 
temples, he commands the image to be 
bathed. At every stage of the progress 
made by the image to the platform, a 
shout is raised by the crowd. The priest 
then raises a silver kulsee, or water-pot, 
over the head of the idol, and pours on 
it the water of the Ganges; the vast 
multitude below simultaneously lifts its 
hands, claps them together, and raises a 
shout — a deafening shout,’—' shaking llie 
vault of heaven the crowd then begins 
to disperse, and in two hours the great 
plain is again vacant.” 

THE LATE SHAH OF PERSIA. 

Sir Robert Ker Porter, in his Travels 
in Persia, ^c., relates the following anec- 
dote illustrative of the character of the 
late Shah of Persia, Aga Mahmoud Khan. 
In speaking of a venerable Sirdar, named 
Mirza Shelfy, lie says I cannot re- 
frain giving a little anecdote related of 
this extraordinary old man, who so won- 
derfully maintained his life and his place 
ia the service of a tyrant, the memory of 
whose acts, even at this moment, makes 
his former subjects tremble. Amongst 
the varieties of cruel pmiishnionts with 
w Inch he chastised those uiiliH])[iy w'rctchcs 
who offended him, cutting out their 
tongues, their ears, and digging out their 
e)ps, were his must lenient sentences. 
One moiinng some of the royal goolams 
having just icturned troin u domiciliary 
visit of tins kind to un unfortunate village 
iiniltT tlie ban of the King, and its doom 
having been to lose a ccitain number of 
eyes extracted from the heads of its inha- 
hitants, the peo))le in atteiidancc pro- 
duced the fatal bag, and the sightless or- 
gans of vision were poured out before his 
majesty. Scrupulous in the execution of 
Ills orders, the Shah instantly began with 
the point of his ciinjar deliberately sepa- 
latmg them one by one, to ascertain if 
lih .sentence had been punctually obeyed. 
Muza Sheffy, his faithful minister, who 
liad long regarded Ins master’s repeated 
acts ot violence and cruelty with secret 
honor, now hoping to make .some im- 
pression on his conscience, seizing the 
oiiportunity, .suddenly said, ‘ Does not 
your majesty think it possible, that God 
may one day not he pleased with this ?’ 
The king slowly raised liis head, carefully 
keeping his dagger between the filmy 
heaps in the order he was counting them, 
and as solemnly replied, ‘ Sii-, by my 
head, if there should be one eye too few 
here, I myself wall make the number up 
with yours.’ 

“ The rash philanthropist aw'aited in 
shuddering sileupe liis fate, well know'ing 
that the word of his master was irrcvoca- 
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ble ; but, liappily for him, the lentence 
had been too scrupulously executed to 
call for the forfeit of his compassion, 
and he even remained in favour.” 

CURIOUS FACT RESPECTING VACCINATION. 

A Bombay paper states, on the au- 
thority of a letter from Mocha, that 
“ from the vaccine matter having lately 
failed in Egypt in a gi*eat many in- 
stances, medical gentlemen were led 
to institute certain experiments, by 
which it has been discovered that by 
inoculating a cow with small-pox matter 
from the human body fine active vaccine 
virus is produced. At the time the letter 
M'as wTitten there was a Greek child at 
Mocha that had been succcs««fully vacci- 
nated with matter direct from the cow, 
produced as above-mentioned, and the 
virus taken from its pustules had acted 
with the best effect on several other chil- 
dren at Suez, wliere former attempts had 
tailed.” 


THE FICUS INDICA. 

On the banks of the Nerbudda, in the 
province of Gnzzerat, is a banian tree, 
supposed by some persons to be the one 
described by Ncarchiis, and certainly not 
inferior to it. It is distinguished by the 
name of Cuhheer Bnrr, which was given 
to it in honour of a famou.s saint. High 
floods have, at various times, swept away 
a oonsidcrahle jiart of this extraordinary 
tree ; but wliat still remains is nearly 
2,(K)() feet in circumference, measured 
round the principal stems; the over- 
Iiaiigmg branches, not yet struck down, 
cover a much larger space ; and under it 
grow a number of custard-apple and 
other fruit trees. The large trunks of 
this single tree amount to three hundred 
and fifty, and the smaller ones exceed 
three thousand : each of these is constant- 
ly sending forth branches and hanging 
roots, to form other trunks, and become 
the jiarents of a future progeny. The 
Cuhheer Burr is famed throughout Hin- 
dustan, not only on account of its great 
extent, but also of its .surpassing beauty. 
Tlie Indian armies generally encamp 
around it ; aiul, at stated seasons, so- 
lemn jatarras, or Hindoo festivals, to 
which thousands of votaries rejiair from 
every part of the Mogul empire, are there 
celebrated. It is said that 7,000 persons 
find ample room to repose under its 
shade. It has long been the custom of 
the British residents in India, on their 
hunting and shooting parties, to form 
extensive encampments, and spend weeks 
together under this magnificent pavilion, 
which affords a shelter to all travellers, 
particularly to all the religious tribes of 
the Hindoos. It is generally filled with a 
variety of birds, snakes, and monkeys, 
the 
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tiie latter of whom both divert the spec- 
tator by their antic tricks, and interest 
him by the parental affection tJiey display 
to their young offspring, in teaching them 
to select their food, to exert tlicmselves 
in jumping from hough to bough, and in 
taking, as they acquire strength, still 
more extensive leaps from tree to tree. 
In these efforts they encourage them hy 
caresses, wlien timorous, and menace, 
and even heat tlicm, when refractory. 

ST'CnrT DKSPATCHF.S. 

During the Sung dynasty, about A.D. 
10(U), military men in China used to 
make a ball of wax and enclose in it their 
fiocret despatches; to this soitof letter 
they gave the name of La shoo, wax 
letter;” or Lapeaou, “ wax memorial.” 
We do not remcinher to have read any 
where else of such a method of sending 
ficeret documents, u liieh at (he same time 
were water-proof . — Malacca Obsover, 

PEUrOOIC AI. Lm.n ATUllC OF AUS I’UAI.ASIA. 

In New South Wales there are four 
newsjiapers. The oldest is the Si/diin/ 
Gazelle, ^^hich is the goveniinent olheial 
paper, and the only one puhlishod daily ; 
it was established in 180*1, and is coii- 
duetedhy I\rr. IIowc, a native of the co- 
lony, a per.soii of considerable tact. Ilis 


father was well known in the colony 
as an able man. The next is the Amtra^ 
lian, which commenced in 1825. This 
paper is conducted hy Dr. Robert War- 
dell, a British barrister, educated at an 
English university, where he took the 
degree of LL-D. It is said that Mr. 
Wentworth, a barrister in the colony, 
also writes in it. I'lie Monitor was set 
on foot in 1825; its editor is Mr. Ed- 
ward Smith Hall. Both these last pa- 
pers are opposed to government politics, 
and their language is extremely free. The 
peptits ot the two first papers are said to be 
.^00 a-ycar. The Gleaner was establish- 
ed in 1827. The papers of Van Diemen’s 
Land are three in number ; the Colonial 
Ti/nes, established in 1810, and conduct- 
ed hy Mr. ik'nt ; the ILohart Town Gu, 
zelfr, commenced in 1825 ; and tlio 
Tvsmanian, in 1827. 

A (|uuiterly periodical work is an- 
nounced; it was to commence in No- 
vemher last, and to he entitled “ The 
Australian 'Magazine; or, Qiiarteily 
Journal ot Theology, Literature, and 
Science edited liy the Rev. Charles 
Jdcydell Neale Wilton, fellow of the 
Cambridge riiilosojihical Society, late 
scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
and one of his Majesty’s chaplains in the 
colony. Its jirice is to be 53. 


«:oUfgr v^xantinatiou. 


COI.LKGJJ OK FORT ST. GEORGK. 


Tjie lion, the Governor in Council 
is pleased to publish, for geneial inlorma- 
tion, the following extract tioiii the re- 
port of the Board lor the College of Fort 
St. George and lor rublic fnstriiction, on 
the last general examination held there . 

“ Mr. Ande^^oll, tlie gentleman who 
stands first in the Telugii class, trans- 
lated a difficult Teliigu jiaper into Eng- 
lish with ^eat success. His translation 
from English into Telugu is also a most 
creditable perfonnance. It gives the lull 
meaning of the original; and tlic few 
errors which it contains are piiiicipally 
ortlidgraphical. He read and explained 
convctly a considerable portion of an 
official urzee ; and he speaks the lan- 
guage with ease and with a just pronuiu 
elation. 

“ In Sanscrit, also, Mr. Anderson’s 
performances w'cre highly satisfactory. 
His translation of a difficult exercise, 
with one or two exceptions, was per- 
fectly correct. 

“ In order that Mr. Anderson’s merits 
may be fully appreciated, it is proper to 
notice that he had not been quite a 
twelvemonth attached to tlic college at 


the period of the cxamimUion on which 
we ai(* now’ report ing, 

“ III our two last reports to govern- 
ment we rcmniked on the great proficien- 
cy atlaiucd by Mr. Thomas in Tamil. At 
the ])rc«ciit examination an exercise in 
that language w’us given him of a constnie- 
lionut more than ordinary difficulty, and 
such as could he fanslated w'ell only 
hy one whose acquirements in that lan- 
guage were of a superior order. Mr. 
Thomas’s manner of rendering it into 
English proved that its difficulties were 
not beyond w hat he was master of, and 
hi.s translation is in consequence a highly 
creditable performance. There is not in 
it a single material error, nor one which 
affects the general meaning of the Tamil, 
although it is not without one or two 
slight omissions. His translation into 
the language is throughout such as a na- 
tive, unacquainted with English, could 
comprehend. The idiom, in some parts, 
approaelies too much to that of the Eng- 
lish, but in others the rendering is cx- 
tieuiely good. In the oral part of tlit* 
examination, Mr. Thomas fully realised 
the expectations raised of his proficiency 
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from the manner in which he had passed 
liis former examinations; he spoke fluent- 
ly and read business papers with great 

readiness. 

“ Mr. Thomas’s success in Tcflugii was 
also very creditable. He translated the 
same paper that was given to Mr. Ander- 
son, tliough in some passages he did not 
quite understand tlie meaning of the ori- 
ginal. His translation into Telugu was 
a very fair performance ; he read and ex- 
plained a portion of the same urzee that 
was given to Mr. Anderson, and he 
speaks the language witli considerable 
fluency. 

“ Mr. Cathcart, as stated in our last 
general report, entered college on the 
5?‘ld of last September, and, for the pe- 
riod which he has been attached to the 
institution, his attainments in the Tamil 
and lliridoostanec languages are of a sti- 
pcrior degree. lu Tamil, he undertook 
the tianslatiori of the same paper as that 
given to Mr. Thomas, though not with 
cfliiiil success. His knowledge of the 
words was in general tolerably correct, 
but lie was unalile to compier the diflicul- 
lies ot stylo, in wliicli consisted the great 
merit ot translating tlio paper w'cll. His 
tiaiwlation from English exhibits consi- 
derable improvement siiiee he was last 
evanimed. both as regards his aequain- 
t, nice with wonls and w'itfi the idiom of 
tlie 'I'ainil He sjioke with confidence 
and toleiable eoireetness on several sub- 
jects, and acquitted himself creditably in 
leading a Cutcherry paper. 

“ In Ilindoostanee a ratlier dithcult 
])iiper was given to Mr. Cathcart for 
tianslation into English. His \orsion of 
tills, as well as Ins Ilindoostanee exer- 
cise, contained se^eral errors; but most 
(ittliennvere ot little importance, and the 
general sense of the originals w'as very 
eurreetly expressed. Ife read mid e\- 
liliuiied a .short story readily and accu- 
rately. In conversing, lie understood 
all tliat WTis addressed to him, and replied 
coirectly and witli hltle hesitnfion. 

Mr. Arhutlinot’s translation of a 
iamil ])a])er of a good deal less dithciilty 
tlian that given to Mr. Thomas and Mr. 
t’atheart was wtII performed. His exer- 
cise into Tamil, the English paper having 
also been more eo.sy than that translated 
'<y tlie tw o preceding gentlemen, show.s 
tliat Ins stock of words is considerable, 
fie speaks the language with a good deal 

case and clearness, and with a good 
pronunciation. With a little assistonce 
'10 han.^lated a Cutcherry paper. 

“ Mr. Arbuthnot is second to Mr. 
Utlicart on the list of Hindoostanee 
' t ‘ selected for translation 

into Englisli an easier paper than that 
'V ucli was taken by the latter gentleman, 


and, with the exception of three short 
passages, his version is perfectly correct ; 
but his translation into Hindoostanee 
W’as not quite so well executed. He 
read a story off-liand with facility, and, 
excepting three or four w’ords, explained 
it accurately. He speaks the language 
with propriety, and he understood all that 
was addressed to him. 

“ Mr. Stokes stand.s fourth on the list 
of Tamil students, and he is hut little 
inferior to Mr. Arbuthnot in his transla- 
tion from Tamil ; but his knowledge of 
words IS not so extensive. Both in this 
exercise and in his translation from En- 
glish he evinced a vciy creditable appre- 
hension of the construction of Tamil sen- 
tences, and, considering the short jieriod 
of his study, liis merit is not inferior to 
that of any of the gentlemen of the Tamil 
elas,s. In speaking and in reading a 
Cutcherry pajicr he was not less success- 
ful than in tJie written part of hi.s exami- 
nation. 

“ Mr. Stokes only commenced the 
study of the Carnataea, his second lan- 
guage, about I wo months ago, and the 
progress that he has made is quite sati.s- 
faetory. An easy jiajier was delivered to 
him for translation into English, and he 
gave the meaning of it with perfect cor- 
rectness. 

“ Mr. Prendergast, in his Hindoosta- 
ncc examination, lirst tianslatcd an easy 
])aper; but, at Ills own request, one of 
more dilhculfy was afterwards given him. 
His translations evince a degree of pro- 
flcieiK-y veiy creditable to him, consider- 
ing the short period that he lias been at- 
tached to the college, and, with the ex- 
ception ol tw o or three passages, the ge- 
neral meaning is eoireetly given. He 
did not attempt to translate into Hindoo- 
staiiee. In conversation he understood 
much of w hat was addressed to him. 

“ It ufToids us much pleasure to state, 
that we consider Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Thomas to be eminently qualified to trans- 
act public business, and to have satisfac- 
torily establislied their claim to the ho- 
norary reward of Rupees 3,500 on leav- 
ing the college, which we accordingly 
beg to recommend may be granted to 
each of them. 

“ Wc have also great pleasure in re- 
commending that the highest rate of col- 
lege allow’anccs may be granted to Mr. 
Cathcart ; and, as wc tiiink him compe- 
tent to transact business in two languages, 
wc w'ould further propose that he be now 
allowed to enter on the active duties of 
the public service.” 

« Fort St. George, 24tli July 1827.” 

Published by order of the Hon. the 
Governor in Council. 

' E. Bannlrman, Act. Sec. to Govt. 
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GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDER. 

VETERINARY SURGEONS. 

Fort-Wdham, ^pril 12, 1827.— Tlie 
lion, the Court of Directors having, as 
communicated in paragraphs 51 to 53 of 
their general letter in the Military Depart- 
ment, under date the 6th Sept. 1826, re- 
solved to procure the services of regularly 
educated veterinary surgeons for the 
mounted corps at this presidency ; the 
Right Hon. the Vice-President in coun- 
cil, adverting to the change which this 
arrangement unavoidably introduces into 
the prospects of the present sub-assistant 
veterinary surgeons, has been pleased to 
determine, that this class of servants shall 
have the option of taking their discharge, 
or of entering the subordinate branch of 
the medical staff, either immediately or on 
their being eventually displaced from re- 
giments by the appoinlmeiit of veterinary 
surgeons. 

Sub*assistanl veterinary surgeons, who 
embrace the offer of entering the subor- 
dinate medical establisliment, will be en- 
rolled on the list in the place they would 
have occupied had they fioni the first been 
attached to the department. 

THE LATE nUKE OF VOUK. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, jf/u// 1 1, 1627. 
—It is with feelings of tfie deepest suriow 
that Lord Combermere announces to his 
Majesty’s army the death of its illusUiou.s 
commander-in-chief, his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York. 

The heart of every officer and soldier 
of the Rritish army will tell him, in lan- 
guage that cannot be expressed, how much 
his profession has lost of military virtue, 
of character, of consequence and suppoit, 
by the departure of this distinguished 
prince. The biave will mourn their pa- 
tron and leader — military order and high 
discipline mu^A now look to the benefits 
conferred on the army by their fiim esta- 
blishment, and in the exeicise, preseive 
them; for the distinguished chief, who 
connected and cemented both with our na- 
tional bravery, is no more. A name, how- 
ever, so imperishable in the array, will never 
die. The British soldier will never forget 
the Duke of York. That cherished name 
will always be the rallying sound for every 
thing that is exemplary in discipline, and 
glorious in war. 

The officers of the array will go into 
mourning, on Sunday the 20tli instant, 
for a period of six weeks. 


The mourning to consist of black crape 
over tbe ornamental part of the hat and 
cap, the sword knot, and a band round 
the left arm. The officers on duty to 
wear black gorget riband, black crape is 
to be hung from the pike of the colour 
staff of the infantry, and from the standard 
staff of the cavalry, 

The mourning to commence with the 
corps of his Majesty’s army at Madras and 
Bombay as soon as possible after the re- 
ceipt of this order, and likewise at the 
upper stations under this presidency. 

ABSENCE OF CIVIL SERVANTS. 

Fort- IVitliam, General Department, May 
31, 1827.— The Right Hon. the Vice. 
President in council is pleased to direct 
that the following extract (paragraphs 11 
and 12) from a public general letter from 
tlie Hon. the Court of Directors, dated 
the 17th Jan. 1827, be published for the 
information of the Hon. Company’s civil 
service. 

Para. 1 1. In our despatch in this de- 
partment, dated the 21st of May 1823, we 
desired that in all cases of civil servants 
absent within the limits of the Company’s 
charter, the absentei*, at the expiration of 
eighteen months, should receive only the 
allowances of a scivant out of employ. 

12. “ You will distinctly understand, 
that it is our iutention that in every siuh 
case the privilege of the absentee to return 
to his office, as well as his right to any 
poi tion of tlie allowances of it, shall cc.ise 
and determine at the expiration of the 
term of eighteen months.” 

DISMISSAL OF LIEUT. BEKNARn. 

Head. Quarters, Calcutta, June 5, 1827. 
—The following copy of a letter, received 
by his Exc. the Commander-in-chief, from 
the Right Hon. the Secretary at War, is 
published to his Majesty’s army in India, 
for general information : 

IVur-OJficc, January 1827.— “ My 
Lord : Having considered it my duty to 
bring under the notice of his Majesty the 
conduct of Lieut. Francis Bernard, of the 
38tb regt. of Foot, as connected with the 
proceedings of two general courts-martial, 
held at Fort-William, Bengal, in Noy. 
1825, for the trial of that officer, andui 
March 1826, for the trial of Capt. R* ^ 
Greene, of the 31st regt.,* upon charges 
preferred against him by tbe said Lieut. 
Bernard, a transcript of the charges, opj* 
nions, and sentences, and your Lordsli^s 
remarks thereupon, are herewith 

* See Asiatic Journal, vol. xxii, pp.2Ci0, 





I am to acquaint you that, upon a full 
,^,onsii]eration of all the circumstances of 
tilt' case, it appeared to his Majesty that 
iJcnt. Ik-rnanl had, in the first place, 
been guilty of long continued and sys- 
tematic insubordination during the voyage; 
when, from the peculiar circumstanceft of 
tbe situation of the detachment on board 
ship, subordination was more important 
than in most circumstances on shore, and 
when he, as second in command, himself 
an officer of many years’ standing, and 
with several very young officers under him, 
was more peculiarly bound to have shewn 
an example of obedience, and to have sup- 
ported his commanding officer’s authority, 
and had in the next place very much ag- 
gravated his offence by convening his own 
defence into grave and wholly unfounded 
accusation of his commanding officer ; and 
that by such conduct he, Lieut. Hernard, 
bad shewn himself to be unfit to continue 
to hold a commission in his Majesty’s ser- 
vice. 

“ I have therefore to acquaint your 
Lordsijip, that his Majesty was pleased to 
approve and confirm tin; recommendation 
annexed by you to the proceedings of the 
couit-martial on Capt. Greene, and to 
command that he, Lieut. Francis Bernard, 
of the OHth regt., should he removed from 
bis Majesty’s service.— I am, &c. 

(Signed) Palmerston.” 

APPOINTMENTS AHOLISHED. 

Forl.Wdlmm, June 15, 1827. —Ad- 
verting to the small force now assigned 
for the duties of Cuttack, as well as to 
the local circumstances of the province, 
tlic Right lion, the Vicc-Ptcsidcnt in 
council deems it unnecessary to continuo 
fo employ there an officer with the rank of 
brigadier: the appointment thcrefoie of 
brigadier commanding the troops in Cut- 
lack IS to be ahulished on the 1st proximo. 

Ry this arrangement the services of an 
officer in the capacity of brigade-major to 
the troops in Cuttack are also dispensed 
with, and the appointment is annulled 
from the same date. 

The diminished strength of the de- 
tachment now maintained in Assam, ren- 
ders the aid of a brigade-major for con- 
ducting the stair duties of that force un- 
necessary ; the appointment is therefore 
to be discontinued from the 1st proximo, 
and the monthly allowance for command, 
now enjoyed by the senior officer in the 
province, will cease to be drawn from the 
same date. 

The Right Hon. the Vice-President in 
council is pleased, in consideration of the 
number of regular corps stationed at Deh ■ 
y» and of the extent and importance of 
c magazine established there, to sanction 
proximo, for the 
wmand of that garrison. 

Abe garrison staff duties, and the de- 


tails of the. troops, will continue to be 
conducted by the fort adjutant at Dehly, 
as heretofore. 

APPLICATIONS FOR STAFF APPOINTMENT!*. 

Head-quarters, Calcutta, July 3, 1827. 
—With reference to the concluding para- 
graph of G. O. dated 21st Jan. 182.3, the 
commander-in-chief is pleased to direct, 
that all applications to his Lordship for ap- 
pointments on the staff shall be transmit- 
ted to the military secretary through the 
commanding officer of the corps to which 
the applicant belongs, or through the heads 
of departments when the applicant hap- 
pens to he employed in any department of 
the staff*. 

The transmitting officer will give his 
opinion on the qualifications of the officer 
applying for an appointment; especially 
stating whether he has received from him 
that support and assistance which he 
ought, in his situation in the corps or de- 
partment, to have affoided. 

A statement of service should also ac- 
company all applications of the above na- 
ture. 

ILL-TREATMENT OF NATIVE.S. 

Fori-Williafu, July 13, 1827.— The 

Right Hon. the Commander-in-chief hav- 
ing brought to the notice of government 
complaints of a most serious nature, pre- 
ferred against Capt. C. C. Smith, of the 
6th extra regt. Native Infantry, by different 
natives, residing at or near Titalya ; and 
his Excellency having also represemted the 
difficulty of assembling an European ge- 
neral court-martial at that remote station ; 
the Vice-President in council was pleased 
to direct, at his Excellency’s recommen- 
dation, that the truth of the complainant’s 
nllogations should in the first instance he 
inquired into on the spot, by a commis- 
t.ion composed of a gentleman on the civil 
service and the officers commanding tlie 
troops of Titalya. 

2. From the report of tbe commission- 
ers, which is now before government, it 
appears, that on one occasion Cajit. Smith 
caused five villagers to be seized by a party 
of sipahees and brought to his house, 
from wliich they wore conducted to the 
military bazar of the station, and were 
there, by his order and in his presence, 
tied up and flogged, and afterwards sub- 
jected to the ignominious punishment of 
having one side of the head and one half 
of the beard publicly shaved. 

3. The depositions by which the above- 
mentioned facts have been established wire 
taken by the commissioners, in the pre- 
sence of Capt. Smith, who, so far from 
attempting to controvert the complainants’ 
statements, virtually admitted them to be 
correct, by putting not only to the de- 
ponents, but also to the witnesses called by 

himself. 
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fiimsel/f a series of questions explanatory 
of his reasons for having recourse to w) 
tyrannical and illegu! a procedure. 

4. Under these circuiDstiuicos, the Right 
Hon, the Vice-Prd^ident in council con- 
siders further investigation unnecessary, 

5. The resolution of the Hon.the Court 
of Directors, announced in their general 
letter of the 14th of Apiil 1813, ‘‘ to dis- 
miss fiom their service every officer who 
should he proved to have been guilty of 
cruelty to any native, either by violently 
or illegally beating, or otherwise mal- 
treating him," was formally notified to the 
army in the general orders of govern- 
nient, under date the 18th of Sept. 1813; 
and the tenour of the Hon. Couit’s in- 
structions at file same time received, and 
I)romulgato<i in the same general orders, 
renders it the imperative duty of the Vice- 
IVesident in council to bring to their im- 
mediate notice the instance of “ cruelty 
to natives " that has been brought home to 
Capt. Smith. 

O'. An officer who has ventured to dis- 
regard the solemn prohibitory orders of the 
Couit of Directors and supreme govern- 
ment, and Mho has made the tioops of 
the state the instruments of oppression, is, 
in (he opinion of the Vicc-Piesident in 
Council, unfit to lie ontiiisted with any 
military authority; and his Lordship in 
council is ihoref'ore pleased to direct, that 
on receipt of tliisoidei at Dinapore, Capt. 
Smith he immediately suspemled from tlie 
exercise of lii^ professional functions, un- 
til the plOasuie of the lion, the Court of 
Directors shall be made known. 

• 7. In conformity with the mode of pro- 
ceeding adopted by government in the 
year 1821, to tlie case of Lieut, Vigogne, 
Capt, Smith is permitted to reside at any 
station of the army under this piesidency, 
and to draw the pay, half balta, and gia- 
tuity of his regimental rank, pending Uie 
receipt of the Hon. Couit’s deci=.ion on 
his case. 

8. The general officer commanding the 
Dinapore division will report to the Ad- 
jutant-general of the armv the station at 
which Capt. Smith may cfioose to reside 
during the period of Jiis suspension. 

KXTRAORDlN.XaY COMjUCT OF A BRIGAmKR. 

II(!af/-Qn(irltrs, Cafcnlln, Jtih/ 2i\ 1827. 

— 'I'lie conimander-m-chieriiaving recent- 
ly received the repoit of certain extraoidi- 
narv pioccctiings which have taken place 
at Meerut, his excellency is acliiated by a 
sense of justice towards the individual 
ciiiefly concerned therein, ns well as liy an 
anxious desire for (he due maintenance of 
discipline on the one hand, and for the 
protection of those in subordinate siiua^ 
tions, against tlie partial or oppressive con- 
duct of their superiors, on the other, to 
make them known to the army, with his 
lordship’s judgment and decision thereon. 


It appears that in consequence of th 
neglect of a young officer, proceeding 
command ofatrea-sureescort from Meerut 
some irregularity occurred, productive of 
inconveniencf, which required notice; that 
for this purpose Brigadier Murray, ’c.a 
commaiuling the station of Meerut, sent 
for the said officer (Ens. Ceils, of the 60th 
regt. N. I.), and after putting a few ques. 
tions to him, by no means calculated to 
elucidate the whole facts of the case, and 
resting- satisfied with answers equally dis 
ingenuous and vague, the brigadier, with] 
oui any reference to the party who thereby 
became inculpated in the supposed negle^ 
of duty, prematurely and witlioiit just 
grounds proceeded to pass a severe cen- 
sure, in station oiders, on (his officer 
Lieut, and Adj. Cobbe, of the 60th regt] 
N. L, ill which he was charged with grosj 
neglect of duty, in not having duly^pa. 
raded, inspected, and made over the trea^ 
sure escort to Ens. Ceils, Ac. 

Lieut, and Adj, Cobbe endeavoured to 
exculjiate himself from the censure he had 
inciuicd, but in vain, until by an appeal 
to the aiilliority of the Major-general 
commanding the division he obtiunecl a 
hearing before a couit of jnipiiry, where 
be produced tlie most satisfactory proof 
that ho had pei formed those very duties 
accoiding to the established custom of the 
service, for the neglect of which he had re- 
ceivecl (be recorded censure of the bri<ra. 
dier eomm.anding the station. 

Major Cen. Sir Thomas Heynell, k.c.d , 
commanding the Meeiut division, was so 
thoroughly convinced by Lieut, and Adj. 
C'obbe’s exculpation, that he deemed it an 
act of justice to that officer, to ))oint tins 
out to Brigadier Mm ray, recommending 
that an expla.iatory order might, in justice 
to the character and feelings of Lieut, and 
Adj. Cobbe, be piomulgatcd to the sta- 
tion. 

Instead, however, of follow'ing up this 
equitable and judicious auggestion of the 
Major-general, Brigadier Murray issued 
a station older, containing little else tiuin 
quotations from the Major-general’s letter 
on the subject ; leaving Lieut, (^ohhe’s 
censure unresciuded, wliile the w hole scope 
ot it was calculated to add,insult to injury, 
and exliibited the most unprecedented dis- 
regard and contempt of the Mqjor-gene- 
ral’s autliority. 

1'licse extraordinary proceedings termi- 
nate in an appeal to the authority of the 
Commander-ill-chief on the part of the 
Brigadier, against the decision of the 
l\Iajor-gcneral commanding the division, 
wherein, amongst a mass of highly ob- 
jectionable matter, the Brigadier has, with 
singular perverseness, designated this ami 
certain antecedent references against him* 
self, which had been brought to the Com- 
mander-in-chief’s notice, and been deem- 
ed of such import as to require his lor^* 
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ship’s serious reprehension, as “ vexatious 
appeals against (his) authority.’* 

Lord Combermere, after an attentive 
perusal of the whole of the papers con- 
nected with the foregoing case, is under 
the necessity of declaring, that had Briga- 
dier Murray confronted Lieut, and Adj. 
Cohbe with Ens. Geil, as it was his duty 
to have done, the facts of the case would 
have been most satisfactorily explained. 
Ens. Geil’s statement woidd have been 
reconciled to that of Lieut. Cobbe, and 
tlie whole matter would have been adjusted, 
without the necessity of having recourse to 
the publicity of an order-book. 

As matters now stand, his Excellency 
is compelled to disapprove the procee<ling3 
of the Brigadier, and to direct that Major- 
(Jcn. Sir Thomas Ileynell will cause the 
station orders of the 3d and June to 
be rescinded and expunged from the or- 
der-books of the station, and those of regi- 
ments quartered at Meerut, and will re- 
port to the Adj.- Gen. of the army that 
this order has been complied with. 

Lord Combermere having thus per- 
formed an act of justice to an individual, 
is desirous of inculcating in the mitids of 
those in authority, that while it is their 
homiden duly to see that discipline and 
good order be strictly maintained, it is no 
less incumbent on tlieir part to govern 
those under their command with temper 
and moderation, and where they may have 
to use their authority with rigour, that 
they should ascertain with judgment and 
due delibenition both sides of the question, 
ere they proceed to decide; otherwise, 
they are liable to injure the cause of disci- 
pline and subordination, by subjecting 
thoir proceedings to imjmlations repug- 
nniil to that character for justice and im- 
paitiality which is the basis of their au- 
tlioiity. 


PnACriCE OF COURTS-MAHTIAL. 


HrafLQv, triers, July 26, 18i27.— In 

consiquence of eircumsfances wliidi have 
|•ecenfly occurred, the Commander-in- 
tlnet desires it may be borne in mind, that 
die piosecutor before a gentral court-mar-- 
t'al ibould, in all cases, bo a militaiy per- 
son. Whenever, therefore, charges pie- 
ferred on the complaint of any person, 
is notan officer in the army, aie to 
be mvistigntcd before a military tribunal, 
me proseeution must be conducted by the 
Judge Advocate. 


The crmplainant, who will, in that case, 
become the principal witness, should bt 
:i lowed to remain in court, after having 
g'HMi ins own evidence, during the whole 
“ uie investigation, in order that the 
• udge Advocate may refer to him, but he 
(1 not be allowed to cross-examine 
excepting through the me- 
f>f the Judge Advocate, 

Ji mv.Voi., 25. No. I I 6. 


EXAMIHATION Ot ll^TEE?RMEll». 

Ilead^Quarters, Calcutta, Au^, 1 . 1827. 
— The Commander-in-chief Imvifig^ pe- 
rused the proceedings of the several com- 
mittees, recently assembled for the exami- 
nation of Inlerjtrcters attached to regiments 
on this establishment, is sorry to find, that 
the number declared duly qualified falls 
short of what he had anticipated ; but 
tliough comparatively few of those sub- 
jected to that examination have proved 
themselves equal to the efficient discharge 
of the duty of Interpreter, his Excellency, 
adverting to the terms of the several re- 
ports, is happy to find that the attainments 
ot the following officers have been reported 
such as to qualify them for that situation ; 
Lieut. J. H. Jarvis, Artillery. 

Lieut. F. Wheler, 2(i Light Cavalry, 

Lieut. T. -Skipton, Kith Light Cavalry. 

Lieut. J. Plsher, Ist regt. N.L 
Lieut. W. Y. Torckler, 4th rogt N.L 
Lieut. H. J. G. B. Cathcart, 5th legt. N.I. 

Lieut. W. Beckett, 0th regt. N.r. 

Lieut. W. M. N. Sturt, loth regt. N.I. 

Lieut. W. Hunter, l.^th regt. N.I. 

Lieut. D. P. Wood, 17 th regt. N.I. 

Lieut. J. Grlffln, 24th regt. N.I. 

Lieut. U. R. Margrave, 25th regt, N.I. 

Lieut. J. W. Rowre, .31st regt. N.I. 

Lieut. J. Hay, aith regt. N.L 
Lieut. G. Burney, ;i»th regt, N.I. 

Lieut. 11. C. McKenly, 41bt regt. N.I, 

Lieut. U. Bahan, 48th regt. N.I. 

Li ut. J. T. Somerville, 51st regt. N.I, 

Lieut. J. Awdry, .Wth regt. N.L 
Lieut H. W. Bellew, .Wth regt N.I. 

Lieut W. Biguell, fiyd regt N.I. 

Lieut R. G.nrrctt, Ist Extra regt. N.I, 

The officers above-mentioned having 
evinced their proficiency in the Oriental 
languages, are to be cxcmpled from future 
ox.nmination, excepting that which is pre- 
scribed by general orders of the 17lh Feb. 
182.3, by the public examiners of the col- 
lege of Fort-WiIJiam, whenever they may 
come to the presidency, and which they 
will then be expected to undergo. 

Lord Combermere, adverting to this 
being the first occasion which has occurred 
for carrying into execution the general or- 
der relative to the qualifications of regi- 
mental Interpreters, and being unwilling 
to visit with severity those who have failed, 
is pleased to extend to liiem a further pro- 
bationary period unlil the 1st of next No- 
vember, when il is hoped that few will 
be found unequal to tlie task assigned, 

71ic Commander-in-chief rests confident 
that the pride and ambition of the officers 
of this army w ill rouse them to the full 
exciticn of their talents in acquiring the 
requisite proficiency to enable them to 
fill the situation of Intcrjireter, and that 
these feelings will, by urging to redoubled 
applie'ation, avert the necessity of remov- 
ing any of the present incumbents, though 
it is to be clearly understcod, that after 
next examination, no unqualified Inter, 
preter is to retain his appointment. 

Lord Combermere being desirous that 
any other officers who have made a pro- 
ficiency in the native languages, and who 
express a wish to that effect, should be 
‘J I examined, 
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exiuiihied, to enable him to judge of tlieir 
qualifications in that important branch of 
their duty, and without which they are 
unfit to hold many staff situations, directs 
it to be notified, that all who express a 
wish to undergo such trial will be duly 
examined. 

RELIEF OF TUOOPS AT MIIOW. 

Fort WiUinmy Aug. 3, 1827.— With a 
view of rendering the troops of the di- 
vision of the Bombay army posted at 
Mhow, available for the duties of the ter- 
ritory immediately under that presidency, 
to which the military establishment, as 
now disposed, is found inadequate, the 
Right Hon. the Governor General has 
resolved to re -occupy the station of Mhow 
with a detachment from Bengal ; the troops 
therefore, of every arm, belonging to 
Bombay, at present stationed at Mhow, 
will be relieved at the earliest convenient 
period after the close of the rainy season 
by a force from this presidency, consisting 
of 1 troop of European horse artillery, 1 
company of European foot artillery, 1 
regiment of Native Cavalry, 3 regiments 
of Native Infantry, and a company of 
pioneers, with establishments and staff for 
tlie force and station on a scale which will 
be communicated to the proper depart- 
ments, and agreeably to instructions which 
will be furnished to His Exc. the Com- 
mander-in-chief in India. 

On the arrival at IMhow of a part of the 
relieving force e<jual to a regiment of 
cavalry and a regiment of infantry, the 
whole of tlte Bombay troops w'ill pro- 
ceed to such stations within the limits of 
their own presidency us may ho indicated 
by the military authorities at Bombay. 

The officer who may be appointed to 
command at Mhow, or, in his absence, 
the senior officer with the above-men- 
tioned portion of the relieving force, will, 
under the orders of the Commander-in- 
chief, arrange with the commanding 
officer of the relieved troops, for receiving 
charge of all public buildings, bairack 
and European hospital furniture, siege 
ordnance and equipments, and ordnance 
stores in magazine, also commissariat and 
Medical stores in depot, in the condition 
in which they may be found on regular 
survey, and under such instructions as 
may lie furnished by the Military and 
medical boards respectively, and by heads 
of departments. 

No camp equipage, nor doolies, nor any 
articles of regimental or artillery field 
equipment, are to be included in this 
transfer. 

His Exc. the Commander-in-chief is 
requested to make the necessary disposi- 
tions for the allotment and march of the 
troops destined to occupy tlie station of 
Mhow, to the command of which an 


officer will hereafter be nominated by go, 
vernment.‘ 

COURT MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. COUHTAVNK. 

Head‘Qunrters, Catcutlay July 
1827. — At a General Court Martial held 
at Maulmein, on the 17th May 1827, 
Lieut. D. A. Courtnync, of H. M. 
Regt., was arraigned on the followimr 
charges, viz. 

1, “ For having purchased a quantity of 
brandy of Mr. Munyard, at the rate of 
(24) twenty-four rupees per dozen, and 
afterwards when it was tendered for de- 
livery at Maulmein, refusing to take it, 
denying that he had offered more than 
twenty rupees (20) for the same. 

2. “In having swindled the colonel of 
his regiment out of a round sum, by 
making him pay about three times as 
much for his house as he had expended in 
building it, or words to that effect, and 
that Mr. Munyard had heard that Lieut. 
Courtayne and other gentlemen had built 
it on speculation, with that view. 

.‘j. “ In having, on many occasions, 
taken things away from vessels without 
offering payment, saying that he must 
have them, and frequently having sold 
these very articles, or others of a similar 
kind, in a few days afterward. 

The whole of the above charges having 
been declared and circulated by Mr. 
Munyard, 1st officer of the H. C. steam 
vessel Enlerprize, to be true, and even- 
tually coupled with epithets of the most 
disgraceful and scandalous nature. Such 
conduct, or any part thereof, is therefore 
prejudicial to the honour and character of 
an officer and gentleman, and to the service. 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision ; 

Finding and Sentence . — “ The Courtis 
of opinion that the prisoner, Lieut, Den- 
nis Arthur Courtayne, H. 4.'ith Kegt., 
is not guilty of the charges alleged against 
him, and does therefore most fully and 
honourably acquit him of all and every 
part thereof.” 

Reinaiks. — “ Tlie Court cannot close 
its proceedings without expressing its re- 
gret that an officer, who appears to have 
borne so high a character as an officer 
and gentleman, should have been forced 
to resort to a court-martial, for the pur- 
pose of vindicating himself from calum- 
nious allegations to the satisfaction of his 
brother officers, for which there does not 
exist the slightest grounds ; and the Court 
feel it incumbent to notice, that they were 
led to admit evidence which might ap- 
pear irrelevant, but still it was judged 
most imperious to do so, for the purpose 
of giving the fullest satisfaction to both 
prosecutor and prisoner, the former ap- 
pearing to have been led into error by foul 
® reports 
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reports, not emanating in himselfi and the 
character of the latter might have suffered 
most materially had not such a course 
been adopted.” 

Which decision it appears has been con- 
firmed by Major Gen. Sir Archibald 
Campbell, G.C, B., commanding the di- 
vision on the Tenasserim Coast. 

The foregoing order is to be entered 
in the General Order-book, and read at 
the head of every regiment in his Ma- 
jesty’s service in India. 

By Order of the Commadder4n-.dblef, 
A. Macdonald, Adjt. Gen. of 
II. M. Army in India. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Terriiorial Department. 

Aiifr.2. Mr. H. B. Brownlow, assistant to ma- 
Rifctratf and to collector of Barclly. 

Mr. T. P. Marten, ditto ditto of Ghaieepore. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Sec. 

F>n t Wtllifim, July 1.1, 1«27.— Lieut. A. H. E. 
•Itoileau, «r Engineers, to jaurvey lower part of 
Dooal), from t’awapore to Allahabad, with usuM 
allowance of a surveyor. 

.hilpK) — Assist, .'sure. G. Temple to perform 
nie»li(<il duties of civil station of Howrah until 
filrther orders, v. .Stewart dec. 

Julu 2^),—ht/(tntry, Maj. ('. IL Kenoett to be 
luMit. (ol., from 2.3d Feb. 1827, v. Garnhamdec. 

VTith N.J. Capt. r. A. G. Walllngton to lie ma- 
jor, J.ieut. Grifflths totiecapt. of a comp., and 
/-'ns. Kdw. Mayhcry to be lieut. from 23a Fch. 
11127, 111 sue. to Kennett prom. 

\ssist. Snrg. John Row to be surg., from 12th 
July 1827, V. C'rawfurd retired. 

Assist. .Surg. D. Stewart, app. to medical duties 
of I ivil station of Howrah, v. P. Stewart dec. 

]Imd <;^unrtcrA, June 30, 1827.— Lieut. Matthie 
toactasinterp. and qu. ina.st to 1st Euroir, regt., 
iinnl further orders, in room of Lieut. Howard: 
A'lted 2.>th Nov. 182fK 

dull/ 13. I.ieut. Lyon* to act as interp. and qu. 
mast, to .t4th N.I., during absence of Lieut. Ley- 
ti'ster; d.itcKl l.'ith June. 

^loeut. Col. Day (lately prom.) poster! to 51st 

hicut. Col. Jas. Tod removed from Slst N.L to 
2d I'.urop. regt. 

Mirg. Fallow.field .-yip, totl.Ath N.I , and As‘i.st 
?nirg. J. Leslie to 2d bat. artillery, atDvlm-Dnm. 

dull/ 17 — Offleiat. Assist. .Surg. laigan app. to 
doduty wjiii the artillery at Dum-Dum; andOf^ 
tin.u. As»iht, Surg. McRae with H.M.’s 47th regt, 
■It Berhainpore. 


yoit IVtlitnm, J^m/i/ 27--— Assist Surg. H. Cooper 
to lie surgeon, from l2lh July 1827, v.Cockerlcc. 

bieut. Jas. Croudace, 11th N.I, to haverankof 
«l't. by brevet, from Kith July 1827. 

Assist. Surg. E. W. W. Raleigh to be surgeon to 
<-overnor-geiiernl, fiom 21st June, v. Cavelldec. 

Ist-I.ievit T. U. B. Bingley, regt. of Artillery, 
I aving quitted India without permission from 
.oyerninent to that effect) struck off strength of 
ai^my, from 2;jd June 1827. 

2d-Lieut. G. Campl)ell to be 1st- 
»cut. from 23d June 1827, v. BIngley struck off. 

20.— Assist Sure. Bryce 
tc<l to join and do duty at dep6t at Cmnsurah. 
moviar’' — ■^|^tillt•ly. Capt. C. Graham re- 
\ troop 2d brig, to .3d troop 2d brig., 

lake removed from latter to former. 

Col. Com. Penny removed from 33d to 3d 


N.I., and Lieut Col. Com. Bowen from 3d to 33d 
do. 

Lieut. R. A. Master, 7th L.C , to act as aide-de- 
camp to MaJ. Gen. Shuldham ; dated 3d July. 

Lieut, and AdJ. W. Payne to act as Interp. and 
qu. mast to 30th N.L, (Hiring absence of Lieut. 
MeSherry; dated 3d July. 

.Siirg. G. Angus (lately prom.) posted to 27th 
N.I. 

A.ssist .Sufg. J. S, Sullivan app. to 16th N.I. 

Assist Surg. F. Fumeli app. to Sylhet Light 
Inf. l)at. 

Sd-Lieuts. G. B. Tremenheere and W. H. Gra- 
ham, of Engineers, directed to join corps of Sap- 
pers and Miners. 

Jm/v 24 — Assist. Surg, Rogers directed to place 
himself under orders of superintend, surgeon at 
KurnauL 

July2!i.~-f)ih L.C. Lieut R. W. Hogg to be In- 
terp. and qu. mast., v. White resigned 

N.I. Liihit A, L. Durie to be adj., v. J. M. 
Heptinstall prom, 

4lnt N.L Lieut W. H. Halford to be adj., v. 
Clerkson dec. 

58rA N.I. Lieut. W. G. J. Robe to be Interp. 
and qu. mast, v. Turner dec. 

Sikh N.I. Lieut. W. Soriter to be interp. and qu. 
mast., V. Delamam on furlough. 

Lieut and Adj. C.H.Wintonr, and Lieut Interp. 
and Qu. Mast w. Conway, S3d N.I. allow^ to 
exchange appointments. 

Surg, C. Renny app. to 09lh N.I. 

Assist. Surg. G. G. Brown app. to G6th N.I. 

Assist Surg. Beattie app. to Oth N.L 

Lieut. Col. E. Simons removed from 48th to 56th 
N.L, and Lieut. Col. J. Alexander, from Sdth to 
48th do. 

Jm/.v 26 — Li(Hit. Reilly, (^rps of Sappers and 
Miners, toofliciateas garrison engineer atAllyghur, 
as a temporary arrangement; dated 10th June. 

July 30 — Lieut. /\. M’Murdo to act as intern, 
and (ju. mast, to 3,3d N.I. during indisposition of 
Lieut Riddell ; dated Gth July 1827. 

31.— Assist. Surg, Dollard directed to do 
duty with detachment of Gth bat ArtiUery at 
Oum-Dum. 

-Assist Surg. Barlier directed to place himself 
under superintend, surgeon at Agra. 

Assist. Surg. Cameron directed to place himself 
under superintend, surgeon at Cawnpore. 

AiMtt. Sujpeom apiK/infed. B. Wilson to .list 
N.L; J. Warrall, to 4th Local Horse; CLSmith 
to .50th N.I. 


Surpri>n.<> appointed. C. E. Everest (lately prom.) 
to 67th N.L; R. B. Pennington (ditto) to 1st bri- 
gade Horse Artil. at tlawnpore ; J. Row (ditto) to 
.5th Extra N.L; W. Mansell removed from .5th 
Extra N.I. toC2d N.L ; H- Cooper (lately prom.) 
to 63d N.I. 


2 — Ens. W. C. HoHings removed, at his 
own request, from 53tl, and posted to 51st N.L 

«•— Lieut. <Brev. Capt.) T. D’Oyley to act 
as adj. to detachment of 6th bat. artil. at Dum- 
Dual, V, Dalzell app. aide-de-camp to Gov. Gene- 


H 


Assht. Surg, B.C. Sully app. to do duty with 
.M.’s59th regt. at Berhampore. 


liej/t.of ArtUlerv. Ist-Lieut. J. Paton removed 
from 2d troop 2d brig, horse artil. to 1st comp. 6th 
b.U. ; Ist-Lieut. F. D..shwotHl (adj.) brought on 
strength of 2d brig., v. Paton; Ist-Lieut. G. Mac- 
lean removed from 4th troop ;id brig, to 4th troop 
2d brig., V. U. R. Kempe, from latter to former; 
2d-Lleut, J. .Anderson removed from Ist comp. 3(1 
bat to 2d troop 2d brig, horse artil.; 2d-Licut 
H. De W. Cockburn removed from 2d comi). 4th 
bat. to 1st comp, ,3d bat ; Capt W. (hirphey re- 
moved from Ist comp. 3d Iwt. to 7th comp. 6th 
bat; Capt G. W, \V(X)droffe removed from 3(1 
comp. 4lh lut. to Ist comp. 3d bat. ; Capt F. S, 
Sotheby removed from 7th comp. (Ah bat. to Ist 
comp. 4th bat. ; Lieut O. Baker removed from 
7th comp. Oth bat to 1st comp. 4th bat. ; Lieut. 
E. n. Watts removed from 1st comp. 4th bat to 
14th comp. Gth hat. ; Lieut. G. (^ampbeil (new 
prom.) posted to 4th troop 3d brig, horse artillery. 

Assist. Surg. W. Montgomerie app. to m(xilcal 
charge 
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charge of -(leUchment of Cth bat. artillery at Dum- 
I)um.-A«9l8t. Surg. MV. Dollard, on be ngrtdk^^ 
by Mr. Montgomerie, dlrectcil to rejoin otn bat. 
artillery. 

Assist Surg. T. Clemlshaw app. to do duty with 
67th N.I. 

Assist. Surg. J. O’Dwycr apn. to Rungpore 
Light Infantry. -OfHclatlng Assist Surg. A. 
'Thomson, when relieved, directed to proceed to 
presidency. 

Assist. Surg. C. S. Grant app. to 4th Extra N.I. 
at Allahabad.-OtHclating Assist. Surg. E. Oliver, 
when relieved, directetl to proceed to presidency. 

Alex’- 4 . — Rundclruud Prnv. liat. Lieut. JamM 
Hay, 4()lh N.I., to be adj., v. Robe appointed 
Interp. and qu. mast, of 511th N.I. 

Anx- 7.— Assist. Surg. T. Drever removed from 
53d to lull N.I., and directed to join at Kumaul. 

Rext. of A, m. Lieut. W. T. Garrett to be adj. 
and qii. mast, to 2d bat., v. D’Oyley removed to 
6lh bat. 

Cadet Christie apn. to do duty with 2d brig, 
horse artll. at Duin-Uum. 


HIS majesty’s fouces. 

Hefid-Qiiartrr.K. Jieh/ li-— Lieut. C- F. Holmes, 
2()th Foot, to be capt. by brevet in East-lndies 
only. 

Lieut. Ainslie, 4th L.Dr., to be aide-de-camn to 
Lieut. Gen. Sir T.^radford, v. LieuU Col. Rainey 
who resigns. 

F.ns. Green to do duty of acting qu. mast, to 
.THth regt. from 2!lth June, v. Lieut. Minchln dec. 

Ju/v 21.— Lieut. John Norman, 54th F., to be 
capt. bj brevet in East-Indies only. 


FURLOUGH. 

To Chinn.—\vg. 3. Ens. J. 0. EllU, 6fHh N.I., 
foi in montlis, for healtli (also to Cape of Good 
Hope). 

HIS majesty’s forces. 

To Eiooufl.— July 14. Lieut. Hart, 1.3th L.Dr., 
on private aflairs.—l!). Lieut. Ogihie, 1.3th L.Dr., 
on private affairs.— Lieut. Eyre, 6th F., on private 
affairs.— Lieut. Kerdiaw, 1.3th L.Inf., for health. 
—Urev. Col. M.-icbeau, 5Uh F., on private affairs. 
—Lieut. Warren, .54th F., on private affairs. 

TuSf'/i.— July 14. Capt. Cockcll, for six months, 
for h^th. 


LAW. 

Supreme Court. 

U>’gislr(ition ike Stamp Jtcgulalion , — 
We intimated la",t month our intention of 
giving the remainder of the proceedings 
on this question: their extreme length, 
however, forbids us from giving tliem in 
full. In our last number we inserted a 
report of the argument of the leading 
counsel against tlie registration entire. The 
junior counsel on the same side trod nearly 
the same ground of argument: to insert 
their speeches would, therefore, be super- 
duous. As tlie arguments of the opposing 
counsel seem to have made no impression 
on the court, it is scarcely necessary to give 
the speeches of the Advocate General and 
Mr. Cleland, in support of the regulation, 
more especially, as the judgments delivered 
from the Bench afford a lucid summary of 
the whole. It is worth while, however, to 
insert the conclusion of the speech of Mr. 
Dickon (the junior counsel against the re- 
gistry) as an example of tlie success with 


which << political declamaUon was avoided 
in this discussion. 

have now done, my Lords, and though 
I have endeavoured to urge no argument 
that I did not think a strong one, I am 
aware that I have been scarcely so brief as 
I might have intended j but I shall not 
apologize for the length of time I have 
occupied your Loidships’ attention. The 
case is too important to require it. For 
myself I may truly say that I felt more 
than the interest of a mere advocate in 
this cause, which, without any exaggera- 
tion of language, may well he said to 
be the most important question ever de- 
bated in this court — a question in which, 
and in its results, every inhabitant of Cal- 
cutta is most deeply interested. As a Bri- 
tish subject, but yet born here, T have felt 
perhaps even yet more than many of my 
fellow citizens, because I can more clearly 
understand the disadvantages to which wo 
are about to be subjected, and much more 
deeply regret the privileges of which wc 
are all in common deprived. Hitherto, my 
Lords, we have enjoyed some immuni. 
ties and some exemptions in comparison 
with those around us. Those immuniUcs 
and those privileges, it now seems to be 
ike labour of this Government to destroy ^ and 
if they succeed in their present object, they 
will have it in their power at any time to 
destroy them, and to expel every English- 
man, if they wish it, from the precincts of 
Calcutta. Deprived of many of our rights 
by p;'irliameutury authority on a supposed 
necessity, deprived of othcis by acts of the 
local government without any necessity at 
all, we have not even the means of making 
known our grievances, where as yet they 
arc not understood. Feeling, as I do, 
these evils, and believing that they will in- 
crease, and that there is no adequate check 
to abuses here, most sincerely should I re- 
joice to see tlie day when larger political 
privileges should be extended to this coun- 
try. For we are yet, I am sorry to say, 
the sport s)f a Legislation carried 071 in igno' 
ranee of our nglils, which are therefore dis- 
regarded. But still, r.iy Lords, we look to 
you, and to this couit instituted as safe- 
guards against the government, for our 
protection in this case. Exercising as you 
do political pow'crs, you have a right to be 
governed by considerations of policy. Oa 
such considerations you cannot for a mo- 
ment hesitate. A power of unlimited tax- 
ation is claimed where every consideration 
of policy, of convenience, and justice points 
out that there ought to be a limit, and a 
most guarded limit. It is claimed against 
us by those whose interests are opposed to 
our own, and against whose power you 
were placed here as a check. J most ear- 
nestly intreat your Lordships to recollect 
these things, and if, my Lords, you have 
for a moment allow ed them less than their 
due influence— ’if any of you have rasldl/i 
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and I must use the word, given utterance 
to an extra-judicial opinion, unfavourable 
to our cause, let me implore you for that 
very reason to watch over your own words 
V jtli the greater caution. For though you 
liave given it but as an opinion, others may 
have accepted it as a pledge j and, even if 
wholly untrammelled by such embarrass- 
ments, allow me to remind you that you 
are still but men, exposed like ourselves to 
the operation of human infirmities and hu- 
man prejudices, and there is still a danger 
lest your self-love should lead you to ad- 
here Imt with too much tenacity to the 
jiidgmciits you had once formed and pro- 
nounced. 

Here, my Lords, for upwards of one 
hundred years has the British dominion 
hcen established, and for the same period 
has British law prevailed. This is not a 
conquest, hut a colony which has risen with 
ns, and giown with our growth, and never 
since its establishment has it been subjected 
to suelj a power as that now claimed, or 
lias .such an invasion of the rights of its 
iiihabif.'inls been attempted. And again I 
intreat you to consider the consequences 
that may flow from the registry of this act, 
and the arbitrary powers by which it is to 
he enforced : no where, my Lords, ought 
such powers to be more cautiously given, 
more narrowly watched, more efficiently 
coiiti oiled. The timidity of the natives, 
tlicir dread of power, and their ignorance 
of the means of seeking redress, even if 
elK'ctuul redress were not to bo sought at 
llio distance of half the globe, will all com- 
hiiie to make the operation of this law here 
inoie mischievous, oppressive and inju- 
iious thn)t it could bo clscui/ieir, where lltc 
jmph; beflcr understand their iinhtSy and 
Ui'ic moic bold in maudaining Ihcni," 

July 12. 

Ihe judges delivered their judgments 
this day seriatim ; the following are copies 
of the minutes of their judgments, which 
are inserted, apparently demi-oflicially, in 
the (ioveniment iUnetlc. 

!^ir C. Grey.— This is a petition, on the 
pait of several inhabitants of Calcutta, 
against the registering in this Court of a 
regiilation for the levying of Stamp Duties 
"I (.alcutta ; whicli regulation having been 
previously sanctioned by the Court of Di- 
n-ctors and Board of Commissioners for 
the A (fairs of India, was passed by the 
ice- President in Council, first on the 14lh 
■December 1826', and again on the Hthof 
June 1827, and has been published and 
endered for registration in the court, 
t^ounsel were heard in support of this pe- 

iXMs’ of July, 

“ • I he regulation is founded upon the 
iinoty-cighth, nincty-ninth and hundredth 
■>wtioT,s of tlie Act of the 53d Geo. III. 

I* ■'»'), entitled an Act for continuing in 
♦ ,? , Company for a further 

tile possession of the British territo- 


ries in India, together with certain exclu- 
sive privileges; for establishing further 
regulations for the government of the said 
territories, and the belter administration of 
justice within the same ; and for regulating 
the trade to, and from the places within tlie 
limits of the said Company’s charter. 

The above-mentioned sections are as 
follows: — (Here the learned judge read 
the section referred to, and also the 25th of 
the same act, prescribing the form of sanc- 
tion and approbation.) He then continued ; 
I. 

TTie first question which arises out of 
theie clauses is this : What was the 

power which, at the time of passing this 
Act, in 18 13, the Indian Governments had 
of imposing taxes in any places beyond the 
limits of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay ?” 

I'he East- India Company, before the 
year 176’5, acting under the authority of 
several Royal Charters and Acts of Parlia- 
ment, had acquired portions of territory 
from the native princes of India. In that 
year the president and council of Fort 
William, in Bengal, obtained from the 
Mogul emperor the office of Dewan of 
the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
It is not necessary to enter into any minute 
consideration of that grant It cannot 
now be disputed before any British tri- 
bunal, that previous to 1813, by that grant 
of the emperor, by bis subsequent acquies- 
cence, and by the establishment of the 
existing relations between him and the 
British Government, the whole sovereign 
rights and powers over those provinces 
had been transferred from him. The 
powers had been long exercised by the 
British Government : no foreign inter- 
ference with the revenues bad been per- 
muted ; and by the same act, upon the 
construction of which the present argu- 
ment has arisen, the sovereignty of the 
British crown was then expressly asserted 
over the whole territory. 

But although there can no longer he 
any question upon this point, it may be 
said that it is not, perhaps, yet fully de- 
termined for whom, in contemplation of 
English law, the Company at first took the 
dewaiiny, and tliclr other territorial ac- 
quisitions, whether for the King, for the 
British people at large, or for themselves. 
These questions were agitated in England, 
and certainly do not appear to have been 
ever formally determined, otherwise than 
by the express assertion of the sovereignty 
of the crown • which, indeed, was alw'aya 
expressly reserved in the royal charters, 
and if it had not been so expressed, must 
still have been implied, w-herever sovereign 
powers were acquired by British subjects. 

But in 1767 the Parliament, without 
making any declaration upon any question 
of right, provided by 7 Geo. III. c. 157. 
s. 2. that the territorial acquisitions and re- 
venues latelyobtaiiied, sliould remain in pos- 
session 
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session of the Company fora limited time, 
and the same possession has been continued 
up to this time, and extended to all new ac* 
quisitions made before July 1813, by the 
following acts : 

9 Geo. III. c. 24, s. 2. 13 Geo. III. 

c. 64, s. 13. 19 Geo. III. c. 61, s. 1. 20 
Geo. III. c. 56j ss. 1, 6. 21 Geo. III. 

c. 65, ss. 5. 8, 39. 24 Geo. III. c. 25, 

8. 83. S3 Geo. III. c. 52, s. 1. 53 Geo. 
1 1 1, c. 1 55, s. 1 . At the same time that the 
possession of tiic Indian territories and re- 
venues has been thus continued in the 
United Company, provision has been made 
for the government tliereof by several 
other acts. Of these the 13 Geo. III. c. 63, 
s. 7, provides, that the whole civil and mi- 
litaiy government of the presidency of 
Fort William in Bengal, and also the 
ordering, management and governn)ent of 
all the territorial acquisitions and revenues 
in the kingdoms of Bengal, Behar, and 
Oiissa, are vested in the Govcrnor-general 
and Council, in like manner as the same 
were before in the president and council. 
By the 24 Geo. III. c. 25, s. 1. the King 
was empowered to appoint six commis- 
.sioners “ for the better government and 
security of tlie territorial possessions of this 
kingdom in the East- Indies,” and by the 
.S9lh clause of the same act it is provided, 
that whereas complaints have prevailed 
that divers rajahs, zemindars, polygars, 
talookdars, and other native landholders 
within the British territories in India, have 
been unjustly dej)rived of, or compelled to 
abandon and relinquish, their respective 
lands, jurisdictions, rights, and privileges, 
or that the tributes, rents, and services re- 
quired to be by them paid or performed 
for their respective possessions to the said 
United Company, are become grievous 
and oppressive ; and whereas the principles 
of juslice, and the honour of this country, 
require that such complaints should be 
forthwith inquired into, and fully investi- 
gated, and if founded in truth, eifectually 
redressed ; be it therefore enacted, that the 
Court of Directors of the said United 
Company shall, and they are hereby ac- 
cordingly required foithwith to take tlie 
said matters into ibeir serious considera- 
tion, and to adopt, take, and pursue such 
methods for enquiring into the causes, 
foundation, and truth of the said com- 
plaints, and for obtaining a full and per- 
fect knowledge of the same, and of all • 
circumstances relating thereto, as the said 
Court of Directors shall think bci>t adapted 
for that purpose ; and thereupon, according 
to the circumstances of the respective cases 
of the said rajahs, zemindars, polygars, 
talookdars, and other native landholders, 
to give orders and instructions to the 
several governments and presidencies in 
Indui, for ett’cctually redressing, in such 
manner as shall be consistent with justice 
and the laws and customs of the country, 


all iojuriea and wrongs which the Baid 
rajahs, semindars, polygara, talookdars, 
and other native landholders, may have 
sustained unjustly in the manner afore- 
said, and fur settling and establishing, 
upon principles of moderation and justice, 
according to the laws and constitution of 
India, the permanent rules by which their 
respective tributes, rents, and services shall 
be in future rendered and paid to the said 
United Company, by the said rajahs, 
zemindars, polygars, talookdars, and other 
native landholders. 

By the 33 Geo. Ill, c. 52, s. 9, the Board 
of Commissioners for the Affairs of India 
are to superintend, direct, and control all 
acts and concerns which in any wise relate 
to or concern the civil or military govern- 
ment or revenues of the territories and ac- 
quisitions in the East- Indies, and hy the 
23d section of the same act, no order of the 
Directors concerning the government or 
revenues, after it has received the approba- 
tion of tlie Board of Conimiasioncrs, can 
be varied by the Court of Proprietois; 
and by s. 24, the whole civil and military 
government of the presidency of Fort Wil- 
liam, and the ordering, management, and 
government of the territorial acquisitions 
and revenues, are vested in a Governor- 
general and three counsellors, subject to 
such regulations as are provided by Act of 
Parliament. 

By the 53 Geo. III. c. 155, s. 1, it is 
enacted, the territorial acquisitions and re- 
venues shall remain under the government of 
the Company for a further term, subject to 
the rules laid down hy Act of Parliament. 

It was in obedience to the above-men- 
tioned 39lh clause of the act of the 24th 
Geo. 1 1 1 . c. 25, that those arrangements and 
regulations were made by the goveriiincnt 
in this part of India, iK’tween 1789 and 
1793, which are generally known by the 
name of “ the permanent settlement the 
substance of w'hich was that the jiimma, or 
nssesdinent upon land which was then 
made, was fixed for ever, and that the 
existing landholders, and their heirs and 
lawful successors, &l»ould be allowed to 
bold their estates at surb assessment for 
ever. It scarcely can be necessary to say, 
that this settlement related to the land tri- 
bute alone, and did not affect the power 
of the sovereign, wherever that power might 
be lodged, to levy tuxes on other property. 
Even if such had been the intention ol those 
who made the regulation, the compact 
would have been void. No government 
can, by any agreement or law, prevent 
future governments from raising, by new 
laws, such revenues as are necessary 
the well-l)eing of the state ; but inthis 
stance the settlement w-as expressly stated 
to 1)0 a settlement of the land assessment 
only : the sayer duties, though altered, and 
scpaiatcd in collection from the land 
venue, were not permanently settled; 
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nor was there any declaration that could 
prevent the imposition of new taxes on 
other property than land. 

One of the grounds on which the settle- 
iTieiit was recommended by the authorities 
at home was : “ an assessment below wbat 
the country could bear, was no detriment, 
in the long run, to the government itself, be- 
cause the riches of the people were the riches 
of the state.** The Fifth lieport of the Se- 
lect Committee of 1812, says that the abo- 
lition of tax on spirituous liquors has not 
been final, or under any such declaration as 
should preclude the government at any fu- 
ture time from the option of restoring the 
collections in question, and Lord Corn- 
wallis, in his minute of 3d February 1790, 
} 4 iys of the internal duties: “some may 
he increased, and others diminished or 
struck off’, according as may be judged ad- 
visable i and in a course of time, as com- 
merce and wealth increase, such regula- 
tions may be made in the duties on the in- 
ternal trade, and the foreign imports and 
exports, as will afl'ord a large addition to 
the income of the public, whenever its 
necessities may require it, without dis- 
couiaging trade or manufactures, or im- 
posing any additional rent on the lands.” 

In 1797 (I believe) a stamp duty was 
imposed in the interior, which, with va- 
rious modifications, has been continued to 
this lime, and the produce in 1821-22 of 
the Ilengal stamp duties was more than 
fifteen lacks of current rupees. If this 
statement be accurate, it seems to be rea- 
sonably e\ident, that the Indian govern- 
ments under the contiol of the Court of 
Directois and the Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India, had, in 181.3, a 
general light and power to levy taxes in 
the British territories in India ; restricted 
only by tlic permanent settlement of the 
land assessment in those parts of India in 
winch it liad taken place; by some diffi- 
culties which were opposed to the exercise 
of these powers in Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay ; and by the common obligation 
of duty, which ought to prevent every go- 
vernment from requiring any taxes from 
the subject, except such as are required for 
tile common good of all. 

I should not have thought it necessary 
to enter into this long detail, if the general 
power to levy taxes in the interior had not 
been denied by counsel. I am not quite 
‘>ure that I apprehend rightly the grounds 
ol that denial, but after taking all the 
pains I could to do so, I suppose them to 
be, first • that as the power had never been 
^pressly and specifically given by act of 
parliament, it still remained inherent in 
Parliament, and that a new tax could only 
be imposed by a new act ; secondly, that 
Ibe 2.5tb clause of the 53d Geo.III. c. 155, 
for ibe ^rst time, the power of im- 
posing duties of export, import, and tran- 


sit, and that by expressing those only, it 
excluded all other duties or taxes. 

To the first argument, I apprehend it 
may be answered, that the words “ the 
whole civil and militiiry government,” and 
the ordering of the revenues, are large 
enough to include the power of taxation, 
and that this court has no right to narrow 
their plain meaning; that if the legislature 
meant to reserve so important and so 
obvious a branch of government, they 
would have done it by express words ; that 
“ the possession of the revenues ” has 
been given from twenty years to twenty 
years to the Company, and this would 
scarcely be consistent witli an implied 
reservation to Farliament of the rlglit of 
altering them in the interval ; that cotem- 
poraneous usage might be resorted to for 
the explanation of these acts of Parlia- 
ment, if there was any doubt to be ex- 
plained, and a frequent variation might be 
shewn of the taxes in the Indian provinces 
by authority of the government; and that 
the supposition of the pSVIinment having 
either been ignorant of these acts of the 
Indian government, in altering the reve- 
nues, or of its having meant to reserve the 
power of taxation without expressing it, 
becomes quite untenable, when we see 
that, by another series of enactments, the 
20th Geo. III. c. 8, s. ,5; 33d Geo. III. 
c. .50, s. 12G; 53d Geo. III. c. 155, s. 
65; .54th Geo. Ill, c. 36, s. 55, all the 
accounts of the revenue, accurately ar- 
ranged and minutely subdividetl, are di- 
rected to be laid annually before Parlia- 
ment. As for the argument upon the 
25tli clause of the 53d Geo. III. c. 1.55, 
it is founded, as it seems to me, in an en- 
tirely erroneous view of the subject. That 
clause, so far from giving, for the first 
lime, a power of levying particular duties, 
recognizes a previously existing power, 
by providing that no new duties shall be 
imposed, except in a particular way, and 
the whole and sole object of the clause 
seems to have been, to prevent any vexa- 
tious or capricious interference with the 
trade, which by the same act was, for the 
first time, opened between the whole 
United Kingdom and India. 

II. 

The next position which was main- 
tained was, that, even if a general power 
of taxing the provinces be admitted, still 
•the words in the 98th sec. of 53d Geo. 
III., c. 155, “in as full, large, and 
ample a manner, &c.” have relation only 
to the manner of taxing, and not to the 
nature of the tax to be imposed, and that 
we. may restrict the meaning of the words, 
“ duties of customs and other taxes,” so 
that they shall include only other taxes ^ 
the same kind, or (by the reference which 
is made to the 25th section) only duties of 
exportf import, and transit* 


Some 
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Some authorities were citeil for the pur- 
pose of establishing rules for the construc- 
tion of dubious acts of rarliament, all of 
which appear to me to be entirely inap- 
plicable to this case, in which nO doubt 
can be fairly raised as to the meaning of 
the words. The preamble of the 98th 
clause declares it to be expedient to raise 
“ duties and taxes” in Calcutta, without 
stating any limitation as to the sort of duty 
or tax ; the enacting part of the same 
clause does not only use the terms “ du-^ 
ties of customs and other taxes,” but adds, 

in respect of all goods, wares, mer- 
chandizes, commodities, and property 
whatsoever;” audio put the matter be- 
yontl all doubt, goes on to say, “ in as 
full, large, and ample manner as the 
government may now lawfully impose any 
duties or taxes on any person whomsoever, 
or in any place whatsoever.” 

The reference made at the close of the 
98tli section to tlie 25th section has for its 
object to point otit the mode of obtaining 
the sanction of the authorities at home, 
and not to explain the nature of the tax ; 
and I really do not understand the argu- 
ment by which it has been attempted to 
shew, that “ duties of customs and other 
taxes in respect of all goods, wares, mer- 
chandizes, commodities and property what- 
soever,” in the one section, must mean the 
same thing as “ duties and taxes of export, 
import, and transit on goods, wares, and 
merchandizes,” in the other. The two 
sections have perfectly distinct objects. 
The 25th section subjects to an additional 
check, in particular cases, a power which 
had previously existed and been used; 
tlie 98tli section calls into action, but 
subject to a similar check, a new power, 
wliich it was supposed could not, before 
that enactment, be legally exercised. 

III. 

Another objection, and one which 
I was surprised to hear from those who 
have opposed this regulation was, that, 
even if it be legal, this court has no au- 
thority to register it. 

I am sorry that this gives me an occasion 
for stating the grounds on which I con- 
sider that the registration is necessary, and 
that w ithout the registration of some regu- 
lation for the purpose, no such lax can be 
enforced in Calcutta. 

The imposition of a tax, and the law 
by which it is to bo enforced, are things 
easily distinguishable from each other; 
as easily as the judgment from the execu- 
tion in a suit at law. In the English 
constitution, the imposition of a tax be- 
longs to the Commons alone, though all 
branches of the legislature must concur in 
enforcing it. To borrow words attributed 
to Lord Chatham ; “ the taxes are a vo- 
luntary gift and grant of the Commons 
alone. In legislation, the tliree slates of 


the realm are alike concerned, but the 
concurrence of the peers and the crown to 
a tax is only necessary to clothe it with the 
form of a law.” 

The two matters being distinct from 
each other in the view of the English law 
they have been kept distinct also in the 
act of the 53d Geo. III., c. 155 ; the 98th 
section provides for the imposition of the 
lax ; the 99th for the law and regulation 
by which it is to be enforced ; the impo- 
sition is to be made by the government 
tlie Hoard of Commissioners and Court of 
Directors; the regulation by the Gover- 
nor-general in council, in the same way 
as other regulations are made. 

In these latter words, however, there is 
a latent ambiguity, because the fact is, 
that the governmeut has been used to make 
regulations in two ways; those for the in. 
terior being completed, according to the 
provisions of the 33d Geo. III. c. 
s. 8, by registry in the judicial department, 
and transmission to the Court of Di- 
rectors, whereas the regulations for Cal- 
cutta are registered in this court, under 
the 13th Geo. III., c. 63, s. 36, and are 
subject to appeal before the King in conn- 
cil. This ambiguity causes the only diffi- 
culty. But surely it could not be meant 
to leave it to tlie option of the government 
to adopt cither of the courses, according to 
its inclination, and as that inclination 
might vary fiom time to time. It seems 
to be a more reasonable meaning, that a 
tax regulation for the town of Calcutta is 
to be made in the same manner as other 
regulations for Calcutta are made. 

Again ; the 99th section does not require 
that the previous sanction of the autho- 
rities at home shall be obtained for the re- 
gulation, as the 98th requires it for the 
imposition of the tax ; so that if registry 
in this court were not required, this would 
he a solitary instance, in which the Go- 
vernor-general in council, by his own au- 
thority alone, could make regulations af- 
fecting British persons, as a class. 

But there is a plainer ground than any 
of these inferences: the 13th Geo. Ill- 
c. 63, s. 36, which prescribes the mode of 
making regulations I'or the good order and 
civil government of the settlement at 
Fort-William, provides that they shall not 
be valid, nor of any force or eH’ect, until 
the same shall be duly registered and pub- 
lished in the Supreme Court, It cannot 
be contended, that the regulation in ques- 
tion, is not one w hich relates to the good 
order and civil government of the- town, 
for it imposes penalties and forfeitures, 
permits houses to be searched, and gives 
to certain public officers a new authority 
to administer oaths, and interferes with 
some of the proceedings even of this court- 
llien I ask in what way has tlie provision 
ill the 13lh Geo. HI, c. 63, s- 36 been 

repealed i 
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repealed ? or If it be still amongst the sta- 
t«ites, by what reasonable argument can 
it be contended, that by the 99fh sect, it is 
ineant, that the court shall sustain indict- 
ments and informations for offences un- 
known to the criminal law, and arising 
only out of the infringement of an unre- 
gistered order of council ? 

'1 he only arguments which I have heard 
against the necessity of registration are ; 
fust, that it must be supposed, tl>at the 
sanction of the Board of Commissioners 
and Court of Directors was substituted by 
registration : hut this supposition falls to 
the ground, if the sanction is required, as 
I have pointed out, for the imposition of 
the tax only, and not for the regulation. 
Secondly, it is said, that all interference of 
this court in matters of revenue is prohi- 
bited by the 21st Geo. III. c.70. s. 8; 
but the obvious answer to this is that, that 
clause bad relation only to the then exist- 
ing state of the revenue, and that it did 
not contemplate any revenue to be raised 
within Calcutta, nor upon British persons, 
foi tlie raising of which no provision was 
made, except in specific cases, until the 
enacting in 1818 of the clauses wliich are 
now the main subject of our consideration ; 
and those clauses, and the l()7th of the 
same act, having given to this court a new 
jurisdiction in matters of revenue affecting 
Calcutta and Bntisli persons, have left 
that portion of the revenue system entirely 
unaffected by the 21st Geo. III. c, 70, 
s, «. 

If the regulations for enforcing taxes 
imposed under the authority of the 98tli 
section of the .^);5(1 Geo. III. c. 15.5, must 
he registered in the supreme court, it is 
plain that previous to registry no informa- 
tion could be filed even for the purpose of 
recovering the mere amount of the lax 
Itself- because the 100th section, which 
gives tlic right to file such informations, 
and which is a penal clause, gives the light 
only in case of any breach of any law or 
regulation : so tliat a regulation must have 
been completed, and infringed, before the 
information will lie. 

IV. 

The remaining objections wdiicli were 
made on the part of the petitioners applied 
to the details of the regulation. 

It was objected to some of the clauses 
that they gave a power to the Board of 
Hevenue of imposing daily fines of iinli- 
tinted amount upon those who should per- 
''ist in their offence ; but this is not so : 
their power of fining is limited by the 
amount of tlie first fine being fixed, and 
though the commissioners may direct a 
smaller daily fine to be afterwards levied, 
they cannot impose a larger. 

. Again ; it was said, that a right of .search- 
ing the houses of the lieir*-, executors, or 
administrators, of the distributors of stamps 
Was given : but it is not tlie fact that a 
Journ, Vor.. 25. No. HG. 


right of entering the houses is given, but 
of demanding a seardi, and imposing a 
fine, if it be refused : and it will be found 
that the regulation is, in this respect, much 
surpassed in severity by enactments in the 
English statutes, relating to the represen- 
tatives of the assignees of insolvent deb- 
tors, into whose bands the property of the 
insolvents has come ; by others, conferiing 
the right of searching houses for the pro- 
perty of bankrupts ; by others, empower- 
ing the officers of Excise to break open 
doois to detect the illicit manufacture of 
Excisenble articles ; and by the law, which 
would Ih? applicable to tlie representatives 
of persons dying with crown property in 
their bands, such as stamped paper, not yet 
paid for. 

Anotlier clause which w'as objected to, 
was tiint one wliereby the members of the 
board of revenue are empoweied to ad- 
minister oaths, and it was seriously con- 
tended, that nothing less than a new act of 
parliament could confer such an authority. 
This court acknowledges that the authority 
must be deiivcd from parliament, but we 
are of opinion, that when the power was 
conferred by parliament upon the Gover. 
nor-gencral in Council and the court, of 
making and registciing regulations for the 
good order and civil goveinment of the 
town, the power w'.as included of piovid- 
ing for (he invest ig;ition of matters of fact, 
by takingevidence on oath, befoie persons 
to be duly c instituted under sucli regula- 
tions. 

A fill tiler objection was made against 
the clause by which a penalty is imposed 
for filing in any couit of justice ceitaiu 
unstamped papers. 

I have alie.'idy pointed out that this 
couit has no light to make a question of 
the expediency of any part of this tax, but 
only to see tliat it does not exceed legal 
bounds, and then to assist in enforcing it 
by due regulations. The legality of a 
stamp duty on papers to be used in law 
proceedings it would lie difficult to deny 
when it has so long sulisistcd in England. 
The method of enforcing it by fining 
those who file unstamped papers, is taken 
from jin act of the Imperial parliament, 
thougli applicable only to Ireland ; and it 
seems to me to be less objectionable for 
Calcutta, than the mode which has been 
long pursued in England ; namely, that 
of making unstamped papers inadmissible 
as evidence. I am not, indeed, at present, 
aw-arc of any less oppressive course by 
which the duty could lie enforced hero; 
and it would have been as well if those 
who h.ave argued against these penalties 
had shewn us some belter methods by 
w'hicb, with equal efficiency, w-c might 
have enforced a tax, which, if it he legal, 
we are bound by the most solemn obliga- 
tions of duty to maintain. 

For my own part, though I admit that 
2 K many 
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many English enactments are quite inca- 
pable of application to this country, yet 1 
consider the laws of the country to be my 
best standard for general purposes, and a 
guide too valuable to be abandoned before 
another presents itself. 

With a reference to the whole of the ob- 
jections which have been made, I admit 
that, according to my view of the matter, 
the regulation might, in some of its parts, 
have been amended with advantage ; but I 
do not find any thing whicli is repugnant to 
law, nor do I think that it will, in effect, be 
oppressive to the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
considering that it must be enforced by 
proceedings in this court. The decision 
of the court is, therefore, that the regula- 
tion shall be registered. 

V. 

It remains for me to say a few words 
upon some matters which are only inci- 
dental to this proceeding. 

An assertion has been made of the abso- 
lute right of the inhabitants of Calcutta to 
be heard, and heard by means of the advo- 
cates of the comt, before a regulation can 
be registered. I am of opinion, that no 
such right exists. This is not a suit at 
law, or in equity, but a very peculiar func- 
tion of the couit prescribed by statute, and 
more of a legislative than a judicial cha- 
racter; and I know of no foundation on 
which such a right can rest ; though there 
is no doubt that any petitioner would have 
as strong a claim to be so heard as those 
have, who are heard at the bar of the 
houses of parliament, or before the Privy 
Council. It seems to be necessary to state 
thus much, because, if a legulation were 
liable to be invalidated by a refusal to bear 
counsel against it, we might have a thou- 
sand petitions filed, by which the registra- 
tion might be retarded ad infmlnin ; 
whilst the circumstances of the country 
might require the immediate enactment of 
the law. It is only, however, for the pur- 
pose of establishing the right of the court 
to presciibe and control the mode of hear- 
ing these petitions, that I mention the 
matter at all. In all such cases, the couit 
must be desirous to have as much informa- 
tion as possible : it would be a wrong and 
capricious exercise of power to preclude a 
previous discussion of a matter whicli is 
subject to appeal; and I know of no chan, 
nel, through which the court could receive 
any objections against a regulation, more 
conveniently or more agreeably to them- 
selves, than through the advocates of the 
court. 

Another question has been made as to 
tlie extent to which the court is called 
upon to enter into the merits of a regula- 
tion. I agree, in the main, with an opi- 
nion expressed upon this point in a judg- 
ment which I have read of Sir Edward 
West’s; namely, that the words of the 
statute oblige the court to consider the ex- 


pediency as well as the legality of a regu- 
lation. But at the same time, I am satis- 
fied that, in general, we have not tlie 
means in this country of obtaining, within 
any moderate time, the whole information, 
which would be necessary to come to a 
satisfactoiy decision as to the expediency ; 
and that we must, in a great measure, be 
guided in that respect by tlie opinion of 
others, who have greater means and better 
opportunities. In this case, however, the 
question is scarcely raised, for we clearly 
have nothing to do with the expediency of 
the tax, but only of the regulation by 
which it is enforced. 1 am anxious to 
point this out, lest it should be supposed 
that I do express any opinion on this oc- 
casion, as to the expediency of the tax, or 
its alleged inequality ; I have not the re- 
quisite information ; nor, if I had, should 
I be called upon, or entitled, to apply it 
here fortb.it purpose. 

6'ir John Franks . — The Chief Justice of 
this court. Sir Charles Grey, expressed bis 
opinion, that the counsel for the petitioners 
bad not a light to be heard against the 
registration of the stamp regulation, pro- 
posed to be registered, and now before this 
court ; but at the same lime declared, he 
was willing to bear the petitioneiV counsel, 
because of tlie important subject of the 
petition. Having carefully considered the 
question of right, I agree in opinion with 
Sir Cliark'S Grey ; that it does not exist. 
Whether such a right exist or not, depends 
upon the 3b'th section of the statute of 
1773, 13th Geo. III. c. 63. 

It enacts, that it shall be lawful for the 
Governor general and council to make 
and issue rules, ordinances, and regula- 
tions for the good order and civil govern- 
ment of the linited Company’s settlement 
at Tort William, and other factories sub- 
ordinate thereto, .ns shall be reasonable; 
iucb rules not being repugnant to the 
laws of tlie realm ; and to impose fines 
and forfeitures for the breach of such 
rules. 

But, nevertheless, the same, or any of 
them, shall not be valid, until the same 
shall be registered and published in the 
supreme couit, with the consent and ap- 
probation of the said court, which registry 
shall not be made until the expiration oi 
twenty days after the same shall lie pub- 
lished, and a copy thereof affixed in some 
conspicuous part of the court-house, and 
from and immediately after such registry; 
the same shall be valid in law. 

'Hie section then makes it lawful for 
any person in India to appeal therefrom 
to his majesty in council : so as such ap' 
peal, or notice thereof, be lodged will’*" 
the space of sixty days after the register- 
ing and publishing the same. , 

A right of appeal is given by the wor * 
of the 36th section, against the rule au 
regulation ; but it has not expressed aoy 
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tiling as to a petition to the supreme court 
against the registration. To supply the 
omission, to give, expressly, a right to 
be heard against the registration, it has 
been argiieti, tliat a right of appeal im- 
plies a right to be heard, and by counsel, 
against the registration of the rule and re- 
gulation. I do not feel the force of this 
ar'rument ; because an appeal against the 
rule is, by this section, to be lodged nithiit 
sixtv days after the time of registering, 
hiit'the registration becomes valid twenty 
(lays after it has been published. One per- 
son may petition (if the claim of liglit is 
founded) to be heard against tlie registr.i- 
tion, and never appeal. Another may, 
after tlic icgistialion, appeal without hav- 
ing petitioned And I do not think, 1 
ought to imply a construction, that might 
piomote an inconvenience. But I have 
not any doubt, that this court at all times 
would he desirous to hear any petitioner, 
hy his counsel, against the registration of 
any such rule : it would be a mode likely 
to suggest legal grounds of consideration 
to the com t upon any such subject. 

I come to the objections made to the 
registration of this regulation. 

Tlie counsel for the petitioners have 
made three objections to the registration 
of the stamp regulation in (luestion. 

1st. — That there is not any aulhuiity, 
of law, to impose a stamp duty in Cal- 
cutta. 

‘id,— Nor any autliority of law, to ju'-- 
lify the registration of sucIj a rule, as im- 
poses the stamp duty in question, (if ad- 
missible,) it being perfect without re- 
gistration. 

3d. — That the rule offered is not proper 
for legislration. 

The rule in question contains annexed 
to it a schedule of the duties to be raised ; 
places the conduct of them under tlie 
care of the board of revenue of Calcutta, 
and contains several clauses that prescribe 
the duties to be performed by the officers 
to sell and distribute stamps. 

The 6th section of the 9th clause— -the 
15th and Kith of the 9th — the 3d of the 
11th and the 15th clause; are those to 
which objections have been made. 

The clauses are objected to, because 
they give powers to fine ; some arbitrary, 
some exorbitant ; and last because they 
would give powers to officers of the re- 
venue to administer oaths in that de. 
partment. 

In answer to these objections to the 
present stamp regulation ; it appears to 
me, that although there is a discretionary 
power confided to the board of revenue, 
yet an objection ought not to prevail from 
that cause ; because it is a power whereby 
they may reduce, but cannot increase the 
^e to vrhich any distributor may be liable. 
Jnts will appear by reference to the fith, 
15th, and 16th clauses of the 9th section. 


by which that discretion has been given 
the board of revenue. 

As to exorbitance, before it ^all be 
pronounced, tliat these rules admit exor- 
bitant fines, it ought to l>e considered 
what the duty of a distributor of stamps 
is, with respect to the public ; and what 
ought to be the objects of a stamp regula- 
tion with respect to that duty. 

As a receiver, his duty is to account 
with the board of revenue upon behalf of 
the East India Company, and his office 
makes him answerable for breaches of 
du^y ; in a moral point of view, offences 
ag.'iinst the rules, if ho shall not give up 
sums of money he had received as dis- 
tributor, or his accounts upon demand. 
The fines and penalties given by these sec- 
tions or rules, are sanctions for the per- 
formance of both duties. 

And in considering of them, I shall 
shew wliat has been imposed by the law 
as a penalty, because of a fraudulent 
breach of duty, upon persons entrusted in 
offices ; independent of the statutes that 
give summary jurisdiction for recovering 
penalties given by revenue law ; and shall 
then refer to some of those laws. 

By the statute 7th Edw. VI. c. 1, it is 
enacted, that if any receive: or accountant 
shall receive of any person, for the pay- 
ment of any fees, annuities, pensions, or 
<luties, more than he may lawfully re- 
ceive, the person so oflending shall for- 
feit to the parly grieved 6s. Pd. for every 
penny or pennyworth so taken or re- 
ceived — Stadhngv, Morgan, Plow. 202. 

'I’he occasion of passing that statute 
.a]»|iears in the case lefcrrcd to. It means 
a receiver of the king. The penalty given 
by that statute amounts to 80 times the 
amount of the sum fraudulenily received. 

By llie 58 Geo. III. c. 81, distributors 
of stamps are to verify their accounts 
upon oath ; penalty £40. 

'I’he fine by the (ith section (objected 
to) imposed upon a distributor, who re- 
fuses to jicrmit his accounts to be in- 
spected, is 100 rupees, to be daily increased 
upon daily refusal. 

In the one case, the distributor is liable 
to four times as much, for a single offence, 
as the other. Obstinate refusal, in the 
clauses objected to, increases the daily 
fine. 

The 15th section was objected to be- 
cause it gives the collector a right of 
search of the house after a refusal ; but 
upon a reference to the section, it does 
not give such a right ; it gives a right to 
tlie collector to demand to make scarcli 
for stores of stamps and accounts of the 
deceased distributor, from the person ad- 
ministering his effects, and makes the per- 
son refusing it subject to a penalty. Such 
a right may be prevented by compliance 
upon demand ; but it is not unusual to 
give even such powers by summary laws 
for 
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for recovering penalties ; thus by the act 
1st Geo, IV. c. 74, section 45, an act re- 
lating to distilleries in Scotland ; if an 
excise officer shall be refused admittance 
into a distillery after demand, he shall be 
liable to two hundred pounds penalty, 
and if admittance shall not be given, it 
shall be lawful for the officer refused to 
enter upon such distillery. 

'Ihe last clause of the regulation has 
been objected to, because it gives power to 
collectors of revenue, and other officers 
vested with charge of offices for sale of 
stamps, to administer oaths. 

I conceive the Governor-general and 
council have authority to give such power. 

lly the 3Gth section of the statute, 13fh 
Geo. III. c. 63, they have power to make 
rules and rogiilatioui for tlie good order 
and government of this prcsulcncy, and 
to impose fines and forfeit for breach of 
lliein. 

And having had such authority given 
to them to impose duties and taxes upon 
Calcutta, as by the 98tb section, 53d 
Geo. Ill; by the <)0th section of that 
act, they are also empowered to make 
rules and regulations respecting such 
duties and taxes. And such ])ower au- 
thorizes them, in my Judgment, to make 
rules to enforce payment of such duties 
as have been imposed by them, by au- 
thority of the liritisli parliament. By 
the /jSth Geo. HI. c. HI, section 12, 
the commissioners of .stamps, or one or 
more of them, may adininistor oaths 
to carry that act into ellect. There 
are similar jirovisions in several statutes 
to enforce payment of penalties. The 
power to administer oaths is incident to 
judicial authority, or conferred by .act of 
parliament. In the healing causes in the 
superior court, or before justices of* peace 
at sessions, on taking informations, it is 
incident to their judicial uuthoiity. It is 
not incident to the office as ministerial. 

'I he statute 15tli Geo. Ill c. 31), pro- 
vides thus; “ Whcieas, it is fieijuciitly 
necessary for justices of the peace to ad- 
minister oaths when penalties arc to be 
levied, or disticsses to be made in pur- 
suance of acts of p.ailiament, which they 
have no power to administer:” it then 
proceeds to give them power to administer 
oaths for that purpose. 

The authority to administer oaths given 
by tile last section of the regulation ob- 
jected to, is derived from the same source 
that authority to administer oaths is given 
to justices of peace iti matters not juditial ; 
that of the legislature. 

The inconvenience to the public from 
delay, waiting tlie progress of a suit at 
law or equity, and the cost to the distri- 
butor, might be groat, if summary means 
were not given to call collectors of the 
revenue, in many casc.s, to account ; sum- 
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mary laws have, therefore, been found ex- 
pedient in such cases. 

I come now to the proposition of the 
learned counsel for the petitioners, that 
there is not authority, by law, to impose a 
stamp duty to be paid within Calcutta. 

The question upon this part of the present 
subject depends upon the construction of 
the statute, 53rd Geo. 111. c. 155, section 
98. I shall not recur to tlie cases excited, 
as to the authority of parliament to enact 
the 98th and 99tli sections of that statute. 
I find it in its enactment. It is my duty 
to respect tife authority of fhe legi.slature, 
and when an occasion arises as at present, 
to construe it according to the best of my 
judgment. 

Counsel for the petitioners state, that, 
according to a rule of construction of 
statutes, the intention of the legislature 
ought to prevail. It is a rule of construc- 
tion, but there are other rules, one of them 
(Blow. 108,) is, as in the case of the king 
r. Bardlet;— Such a sense is to be 
made, upon the whole, as that no clause, 
sentence, or word, shall prove void, or in- 
significant, if by any other construction, 
they may be made useful and pertinent.” 

Every part of the 98tli section is ma- 
terial to shew that the power of taxation 
thereby given, was intended to be a power 
to impose taxes upon Calcutta, in as full 
and ample a manner as the said governors 
and council could, at the time of its enact- 
ment, impose duties and taxes to be raised 
and levied, or ))aid, upon any other per- 
son or place whatsoever. 

This section commences with a pre- 
amble, nut connected with, or referring 
to any other of tlie stamte, and recites 
that “ Wheieas, it is expedient that the 
government of the said company esta- 
blished at Fort William, Madras, &c.” 
“should have authoiity to impose duties 
and taxes to he imposed witliin the se- 
veral towns of Calcutta and Madras, &c. 
and en.icts that it shall be lawful for the 
Governor-general of Fort William, &c. 
to impose all such duties of customs and 
otlier taxes to he levied and |)aid within 
the towns of Calcutta, &c. and upon, and 
by all persons whatsoever resident or being 
therein, and upon, and by all merchan- 
dizes, commodities, and property what- 
soever, in any such country or place, in 
as full, large, and ample a manner as such 
Governor-general in council (&c.) may 
now impose any duties or taxes to be 
levied or paid by any persons whomsoever, 
or in any jilace whatsoever, within the 
authority of the said governments.” 

It then provides as to the approbation 
of the Directors and Board of Control, 
of any rule that shall be made by the Go- 
vernor-general and council, pursuant to 
such authority. 

Were we to adopt the argument of tlic 
counsel for the petitioners, to its extent, 
we 
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we should reject the general words in the 
preamble of this section, and all other 
words therein, that purport to give a power 
to the governor and council as extensive 
as they could exercise elsewhere, and we 
should confine the power given to the Go- 
virnor-gcneral in council to levy taxes, 
to export, import and transit, of goods, as 
ill the 25th section of the (Jeo. HI. 
i-. 155. And we are required by the 
counsel foi the petitioners to coniine that 
power to export, import, and transit of 
goods, because e^ort, import, and transit 
of goods aie meniloned in the 25lh sec- 
tion; hut the !)8th section has not any con- 
nexion with the 25fh section. The 25th 
section v^as intended so to provide for the 
piotcctionof persons, who should become 
tiadeisto the East Indies, by virtue of the 
provision of (lie 58rd Geo. HI. c. 155, 
Hs that they should not, in the course of 
such trade, be chargeable with any duties 
likely to alFect their commercial inter- 
course with the Company’s territory, of 
winch they should not have public notice. 

lly the O'th section of that statute, it was 
made lawful for any of his majesty’s sub- 
jects, in common with the United Com- 
pany, to export from any ports of Gieat 
Jlritaiii and Ireland, to all ports of the 
Company in the East Indies, subject to 
the several conditions and regulatiotis pre- 
sciihed by that statute, 
lint as his Majesty’s subjects who should 
avail themselves of the piivilegc of trade 
given to them by that section, might be 
liable to pay duties imposed within any of 
the piesidcncies in India, of which snf. 
tident public notice bad not been gi\cn; 

It was provided by the 25tli section of 
that statute, that no new or additional im- 
position of any duly or tax upon the ex- 
port, import or transit of goods, wares, or 
merchandires, made by such aulhoiity, 
sliould be valid until it should have the 
Miiction of the Court of Directors of the 
hast India Company, with the approba- 
tion of the Board of Commissioners. The 
''Cction provides for the mode of express- 
ing that approbation to the government in 
India. 

Duties upon export, import, and transit 
goods, w'ere those by which such traders 
''tie most likely to be charged, and they 
nre expressly mentioned in the 25th sec- 
hnn. But the legislature had a different 
“ ject enacting the 98th section, its object 
^ len was to give a power to impose Uixes 
^'Pon the town of Calcutta, and the other 
P aces mentioned in the section as fully as 
n Covernor-general and council, and 
governors, &c. could have done in any 
n within their authority. In 

pth section it, therefore, used par- 
icu ar words, export, import, and transit, 
the 98th section gave authority, by 
R neml words, to impose taxes. 

te intention of the legislature is, as 


the petitioners* counsel herein stated, a 
rule by which statutes are to be interpreted, 
and taking the words of the 98th section, 
the legislature must have intended that 
the governor and council could have im- 
posed taxes, lav^fully within other places 
within their authority, besides Calcutta, 
Madras, &c. mentioned in that section as 
the places to which the aulhoiity thereby 
given was to extend ; and, in fact, it has 
been shewn by the counsel against the pe- 
tition, and by the chief justice of this 
court, that a stamp duty was then payable 
within the Mofussil. 

The statute .54 Geo. III. c. 105, as it 
appeiu*s to me, furnishes some comment 
upon this part of the case. 

It lecitcs tliat doubts had arisen as to 
certain duties theretofore imposed by the 
governors of Foil William, &c. and pro- 
ceeds to enact, that all duties of customs, 
and others theretofore made and imposed, 
as well upon British subjects as foreigners, 
by authoiiiy of said governments within 
Calcutta, &c., and also upon all persons, 
whomsoever resident, or being in any 
countiy or place within the authority 
of said governments, and in respect of 
all goods, waies, and merchandizes 
whatsoever, and all orders relating to 
them, and all fines theretofore imposed 
for non-payment of such duties, shall 
be valid, as fully as if same were imposed 
by authority of the statute 5.Srd Geo. IIT. 
c. 1.55. 

This statute shews further, that at the 
time the act of 1753 was passed, there 
were various duties and taxes payable in 
the Mofussil. 

The statute does not recite or state the 
causes of doubt as to these duties and 
taxes; the duty might have been legal, 
yet not imposed with due forms, but that 
statute has made such as had been levied, 
valid, as if imposed by authority of the 
5.‘Jrd Geo. HI., and a stamp tax was, in 
fact, amongst the taxes in force at that 
time, without those towns. 

I come now to the .3rd head. 

'The petitioners’ counsel argue, that the 
regulation in question docs not require 
registration. 

I do not agree with them. By the 99tli 
section 53rd Geo. HI. the governor and 
council have authority to make laws and 
regulations, respecting such duties and 
taxes, and to impose fines, penalties, and 
forfeitures for non-payment of them, in 
as full and ample manner as the governor 
and council may impose any other fines 
or penalties. 

'The manner by which the governor and 
council may impose any other fines or 
penalties upon any British subjects of 
Fort William, is by making a rule or re- 
gulation to prescribe a duty, and then 
imposing a fine or penalty for the breach 
of it, to have such rule or regulation re- 
gistered 
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gistcred with the approbation of the su- 
preme court, by the authority of the statute 
13th Geo. III. c. 63, s. 36. 

Such a form as required by that section 
gives notice to the subject of the Jaw by 
which lie may be bound, gives to it pro- 
mulgation. And the law by which the 
British subjects might be bound in this 
place, should be hrst promulgated to 
them. 

The 36lh section, 13th Geo. III. has 
provided for the public notification and 
registration of any rule or regulation, the 
governor in council might make here to 
aflcct the British subject. 

The 25th section, 63r<l Geo. III. has 
provided also for tlie promulgation of 
rules, by which persons who miglii trade 
to India, by viitue of the provisions of 
tliat sbitute might be affected. 

The section 99tli, 5:ird Geo. III. c. 
155, enacts, that it shall be lawful for 
tlie Governor-general in countil to make 
laws and regulations icspecling such 
duties, (those to be imposed by the 9 Bth 
section) to impose fines, penalties and for- 
feitures, for non-payment thereof, in as 
full a manner as such governor and coun- 
cil may now make laws and regulations, 
and imjiose any fines, pcnaltic-s, or for- 
feitures whatsoever. But by the 36th sec- 
tion, 13tli Geo. III.no regulation, fine, or 
penalty can he imposed upon British sub- 
jects, until it shall be previously re- 
gistered, according to the form thereby 
prescribed, with the approbation of this 
court. 

The stamp duty regulation now pro- 
posed would affect British subjects, and, 
therefore, in my judgment, it requires re- 
gistration. 

The power given (o the Governor-ge- 
neral and council to make regulations, 
by the 99th section, 53rd Geo. III. and 
to impose fines, penalties, Ac, in as am- 
ple manner as the Governor-general in 
council may now make regulations and 
impose fines, refers to a power, by some 
means, given before. The 13th Geo. III. 
referred to, section 36, gives them such a 
power, provided the regulation shall, as 
thereby directed, be duly registered. 'J he 
present rule, therefore, also, in my judg- 
ment, ought to be registered. 

These sections ought to be considered 
together. Tliey form a part of the same 
code of laws, and are affirmative statutes, 
the latter not repealing the former. And 
it is a rule of law, upon the construction 
of statutes, “ that all which relate to the 
same subject, must be taken as one sys- 
tem, and constructed consistently : and the 
practice has been such in cases of bank- 
ruptcy, church cases, and other cases. — 
Bex V. Lowale. 

It was objected by the petitioners’ coun- 
sel, that the rule and regulation in ijues- 
tion was made in the name of the Vice- 


president, and not of the Governor-general. 
But the statute 33d Geo. III. c. 52, has 
authorised the Vice-president to act with 
such powers as by the government of Fort 
St. George and Bombay may be exercised 
and the statute 53d Geo. III. c. 155 , g’ 
98, has extended to the governors of the 
several presidencies the power to impose 
taxes, as by that statute. 

Upon the whole, it appears to me, the 
stamp regulation in question has been 
made. in terms that admit registration* 
that it has been made by competent autho! 
rity ; and that this courWught to order it 
to be registered. 

Edivard Ryan . — I might, after the 
clear and luminous jiidgnieiit which has 
been pronounced by tljc learned Chief 
Justice, content myself with simply ex- 
pressing my assent to the registry of this 
stamp regulation; but that I feel, in a 
matter of such importance, it must be 
more satisfactory to tliose who are to be 
affected by this decision, to know the rea. 
sons which have operated on the minds of 
each of the Judges. 

In my own case, I feel it the more in- 
cumbent upon me to adopt this course, 
because, upon some of the questions which 
have arisen in the course of this discussion, 

I entertain opinions differing, in some 
degree, from the other members of the 
court ; these opinions I think it right to 
explain, although I admit, they do not 
materially affect the matter at present un- 
der our consideration, but rather apply to 
our future government, in deciding upon 
the rejection or admission of regulations 
proposed to us for registry. I am also 
desirous not to be misunderstood or mis- 
represented, and as the matter now before 
the court has excited much interest in this 
place, and is, (as we are told by the learned 
counsel), likely to be discussed in various 
ways at home, it is necessary that I should 
be cautious, that sentiments and opinions 
may not be imputed to me, as one of tlie 
court, which I have never entertained, and 
that I may not be supposed to act on rea- 
sons or grounds, which, in truth, have no 
influence in directing my judgment. 

Before I enter upon the reasons which 
have induced me to consent to the registry 
of this stamp regulation, I think it fit lo 
state my opinion upon the two following 
questions : — 

First,-— As to what I conceive is the duty 
cast upon the court, w hen called upon by 
the 36th section of the 13th Geo. III. c. 
63, to register rules, ordinances, and re- 
gulations, for the good order and civil 
government of the United Company’s 
settlement at Fort William, made by <1*® 
Governor-general in council. 

Secondly, — As to whether persons, who 
will be aflected by any regulations, have a 
right to be heard, either by themselves or 
colinsci) 
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counsel, prior to such regulations being 
registered in this court. 

As to the first question ; — The act of the 
l3tli Geo. III. c. 63. s. 36, provides, 

« That it shall and may be lawful for the Go- 
vernor-general and Council of the said Company’s 
settlement at Fort William, in Bengal, from time 
to time, to make and issue such rules, ordinances, 
and regulations, fbr the good order and civil go- 
vernment of the said United Company's settle- 
ment at Fort William aforesaid, and other facto- 
ries and places subordinate, or to be subordinate 
thereto, as shall be deemed just and reasonable, 
(gurh rules, ordinances, and regulations not being 
repugnant to the laws of the realm,)' and to set, 
impose, and inflict, and levy reasonable fines and 
forfeitures for the breach or non-observance of 
gurh rules, ordinan||S, and regulations ; but, ne- 
vertheless, the same or any of them shall not be 
valid, or of any force or effect, until the same shall 
be duly registered and published in the said Su- 
preme Court of Judicature, which shall be, by the 
new charter established, with the consent and ap- 
probation of the said Court, which registry shall 
not be made until the expiration of twenty days 
after the same shall be openly published, and a 
ropy thereof affixed in some consnicuous part of 
the Court-house, or place where the said Supreme 
Court shall be held ; and from and immealately 
after such registry as aforesaid, the same shall be 
good and valid in law ; but, nevertheless, it shall 
lawful for any person or persons in India to ap- 
peal therefrom to his Majesty, his heirs or succes- 
sors, In council, who are hereby empowered, if 
they think fit, to set aside and repeal any such 
rules, ordinances, and regulations, so as such ap- 
peal or notice thereof be lodged in the New Court 
of Judicature, within the space of sixty days after 
the time of the registering and publishing the 
same: and it shall be lawful for any person or 
persons in England to appeal therefrom in like 
manner, within sixty days after the publishing the 
same in England ; and it is hereby directetl and 
required, that a copy of all such rules, ordinances, 
and regulations, from time to time, as the same 
shall be so received, shall lie affixed in some con- 
spicuous and public place in the India House, 
there to remain and be resorted to as occasion 
shall require ; yet, nevertheless, such appeal shall 
not obstruct, impede, or hinder the immetllate 
execution of any rule, ordinance, or regulation, so 
made and registered as aforesaid, until the same 
shall appear to have been set aside or repealed, 
upon the hearing and determination of such ap- 
peal." 

The plain meaning of the commence- 
ment of (his section is, that all rules, or- 
dinances, and regulations, made by the 
Governor-general and Council, are to be 
just and reasonable, and not repugnant to 
the laws of the realm; but, “neveribe- 
less,” that is, though just and leasonable, 
and not repugnant lo the laws of the land, 
they are not to be of any force or eliect 
until registered in this court with its “con- 
sent and approbation.” What other rea- 
sonable construction can be put on the 
words “consent and approbation,” than 
than that this court,, in respect of all regu- 
lations proposed to it for registry, lias 
legislative as well as judicial functions to 
perform, and that it has full power to reject 
any regulations, though they bo not repug- 
nant to the laws of the realm, if in its 
judgment such regulations are upon the 
^hole inexpedient? Such I conceive to 
be the power intended to be vested in this 
court by this act of parliament, in which 
words so comprehensive as “ consent and 
approbation” have been used : and how- 
ever inconvenient, in my own view, I may 
nnk the union of the Judicial and legisla- 


tive character to be, and however painful 
and burthensome the duty cast upon the 
court, still I am not able, after the best 
consideration I can give the subject, to 
come to any other conclusion. I am the 
more confirmed in this view, when I con- 
sider that the same construction has been 
put on this section by the East India Com- 
pany, as is apparent from all the proceed- 
ings in the appeal of Mr. Buckingham to 
the King in council, against a regulation 
registered in this court. 

I cannot, after arriving at the conclusion 
that we have the full power of entering 
into the consideration of the question of 
expediency, see how this court can pro- 
perly discharge its duty otherwise than by 
considering the expediency as well as the 
legality of every regulation proposed for 
registry. I know how incompetent a tri- 
bunal this is for both the discussion and 
decision of a variety of questions which 
may be thus subjected to its consideration. 
That this court is ill calculated for some of 
the functions it has to perform, may bo a 
forcible argument in favour of a change in 
its constitution ; yet while the power re- 
mains, I think the court has not the option 
of electing to perform a part only of the 
duty which has been cast ttpon it. I would 
further observe, that although I think the 
duty cast upon the Judges burthensome 
and painful, I w*ish not to be understood 
as expressing an opinion, that the Gover- 
nor-general ami Council should have vest- 
ed in them the sole power of passing regu- 
lations for the good order and civil govern- 
ment of this place, without some review of 
their proceedings ; nor that cases might not 
arise within this presidency, where the 
rejection of regulations, on the grounds of 
inexpediency, would not be a duty as 
simple as if the objection had been merely 
of a najure strictly legal. 

The next preliminary question is, as to 
the right of parlies to be heard against the 
registry of any regulation. 

Now, it appears by the section of the 
act which I have already cited, that the 
registry of regulations cannot be made, 
although the court consents and approves 
of the same, “ until the expiration of 
twenty days after the same shall he openly 
published, and a copy thereof affixed in 
some conspicuous part of the court-iiouse 
or place where the Supreme Court shall be 
held.” What I would ask, is the extent 
and meaning of these words ? they caHinot 
be intended for the purpose of allowing 
the court time to deliberate upon the regu- 
lations proposeil to be registered ; for if 
this part of the section wfis omitted alto- 
gether, the court would have exactly the 
same power as it now possesses ; namely, 
to postpone the registry to any period it 
may think necessary for deliberation, there 
being no limited time in which the court 
must reject or assent to the registry. On 
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the other hand, although the court does at 
once assent and approve, the registry can- 
not take place until the twenty days expire. 
These words cannot therefore be consi- 
dered in this sense, as applicable to the 
court. Tf these words cannot be con- 
strued as intending to give the court time to 
deliberate ; was it the intention of the le- 
gislature, that tliis delay in the registry 
should bike place, in order that the public 
might be informed, of what the court was 
about to pass into a law ? Now it is 
usual to promulgate laws after they are 
passed, that all may be informed of their 
duties and liabilities ; but it is not usual 
to proclaim what is about to be formed 
into a law. I cannot thciefore think the 
object was merely to inlortn the public of 
what the court was about to do, unless it 
was also the intention of the legislature, 
to give those who were so informed, an 
opportunity of stating their objections to 
what was proposed to be carried into a 
law. I am the more confirmed in this 
view, when I consider that there is a power 
of appeal from the decision of this court 
to the King in Council, before which tri- 
bunal, I conceive, the parties appealing 
would have a right to be heard ; and if 
this be so, it seems inconsistent and con- 
tradictory to say, that llie parties cannot be 
heard before the inferior tribunal, w'ho^c 
decision is appealed agaiflst, aitliough they 
may claim to be heard befoie the supeiior. 
As far as usage has any ellect in explain- 
ing the moaning of this section, the view 
that I have taken appears to be correct, it 
having been the uniform practice of this 
court since its institution, to hear counsel 
when applying for that purpose, against 
any regulation proposed to be registered ; 
and it having been also expressly decided 
in this place, as we arc informed by one 
learned judge, that the public had a right 
to be heard. Upon these grounds I think 
that the parties affected by any regulation, 
have a right to be heard against its re- 
gistry ; but I think tliat this is a right sub- 
ject to limitation and control. It is not 
contended at the bar, that every indivi- 
dual affected by the regulation has a right 
to appear, either by his counsel or by him- 
self, to state his own particular views and 
objections ; it is only contended, that the 
public collectively liave a right to be hoard, 
it resting entirely with tlic court to deter- 
mine the time and mode in which they will 
heaf their objections, as w'ell as the num- 
ber of persons to be heard. 

I now come to the questions more im- 
mediately before us. The Advocate-ge- 
neral applies to this court to register a re- 
gulation, for raising and levying stamp 
duties within the town of Calcutta, in 
order that penalties contained in such re- 
gulation may be enforced in this court. A 
petition is presented, and the petitioners 
are heard by counsel against the registry ; 


all the objections urged appear to me to 
arise out of the construction that is to he 
put on the 98th and 99th sections of the 
53d Geo. III., c. 

The 98th section is as follows. (Here 
the learned judge read tlie section.) 

This section, it is staled by Mr. Advo- 
cate-general, empowered the Vice-pre- 
sident, under and with the sanction of the 
Court of Directors, and with the appre- 
bation of the Board of Commissioners for 
the affairs of India, to impose a stamp 
duty within the town of Calcutta, and 
that the imposition of the tax w^ complete 
and perfect, without the sanction of this 
court. But that, under the 99th section, 
which empowered the Governor- general 
in council to impose fines, &c. for the non- 
payment of the duties, &c. to be levied, it 
was expedient, as doubts had arisen, to 
have the regulation imposing such fines, 
&c. registered in this court. 

The petitioners object to this court re- 
gistering a regulation for the enforcement 
of fines, &c., for the non-payment of a 
tax, which they contend there was no au- 
thority to impose. 

They also contend, that even if the 
court should he of opinion that there was 
snificient authority to impose this tax, yet 
that the regulation for carrying it into 
effect is illegal, and inexpedient. Such 
are the general grounds of objection. 

Now whether this tax has been legally 
imposed, depends entirely on the construc- 
tion that is to he put on the 98th section of 
the 53d Geo. III. c. 155. I should say, 
had not doubts apparently aiiscn upon the 
minds of those whose indgmcnt and 
learning I respect, tliat a more clear, and 
intelligible section of an act of parliament 
I never read, and I must confess, from 
the first time that I saw this section down 
to the present, I, never have for a single 
moment doubted of the construction lliat 
was to be put upon it, further than a diffi- 
dence I could not help feeling, when what 
appeared so clear to my understanding 
was not so to that of others. Ihe pre- 
amble recites, Whereas it is expedient 
that the goveintrienl of the said Company 
established at Fort William, &c. slumhi 
have authority to impose duties and tares, 
to he levied within the several towns of 
CalcnUa, &c. Stop here, and apply the 
common rule of construction, that “ the 
preamble is a good means for collect- 
ing the intent,” (Com. Dig. Parliament, 
II. II.), wliicli applies with greater force 
where it is affixed to a particular section. 
Can words be more general than “ antlw- 
rity to impose duties and taxes? either 
word is sufficiently comprehensive to in- 
clude w'ithin it the present tax. Duties on 
vellum, &c. are the words of the stamp 
act of 5 and 6, W. and M. c. 21. Then 
follows the enacting part of the section, 
containing the words to impose 
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duties of customs, and other taxes, btit 
even as if to guard against the possibility 
of a case like the present, that plain words 
were not to be construed according to 
their obvious meaning, nor according to 
the intent pointed out in the preamble, 
ti)c statute goes on : “ be it therefore 
enacted, that it shall and may be lawful 
to .'iiul for the Governor-general in council 
of Fort William in Bengal, and to and 
for the Governor in council of Madras, and 
(0 and for the Governors in council of 
Bombay and Prince of Wales’ Island, within 
the rcpcctive presidencies of Fort William, 
Fort St. George, Bombay, and Prince of 
Wales’ Island, to impose all such duties 
of customs and other taxes to be levied, 
raised, and paid within the said towns of 
Calcutta, Madias, tlie said town and island 
of boinbay, and Prince of Wales’ Island, 
and ii[ion and by all persons ivhomsocvcr, 
icsideiitor lieing therein respectively, and 
ill respect of all goods, wares, merclian- 
cli/os, commodities, and properly what- 
also being therein respectively; and 
also upon and by all persons wbom- 
soevor, Mliellier British born or foreigners 
resident or being in any country or place 
witliin the aulhoiity of the said go- 
veiiuueuts respectively, and in respect 
of all goods, wares, merchandizes, com- 
modities and property whatsoever being in 
any such countiy or place, in as full, large 
and ample manner as such Goveruoi- 
gcneial in council, orGovernois in council 
icspeetively, may now lawfully impose 
any duties 01 taxes to be levied, laised, or 
paid, upon or by any peisoiis whomsoever, 
or ill any place whatsoever, within the au- 
thority of the said governments respec- 
tively.” 

Mow, wliat taxes might the Governor- 
general in council imposi^at tlie time of 
passing the .Wd of Geor^Il.? If the 
tiovei nor-general in council miglit, at the 
time of passing this act, impose any duties 
or taxes upon any person or in any place, 
excepting the town of Calcutta, tS:c , uliat 
oiliei iiieauing can be given to the woids 
o( the act than that the legislature meant 
to take away the excepted case, and to 
give the same poweis of taxation in Cal- 
cutta as in the mofussil ? roquiiiiig, how- 
ever, that this power of taxation siiould 
never he exercised unless sanctioned by 
the Coui t of Directors and the Board of 
Commissioners. 

Ihe petitioners have, in order to obviate 
^'Uch ail interpretation of this pait of the 
I't-'itute, contended that, at the time it was 
pissed, the Governor-general in coiineil 
n‘‘d no power to impose any duties or 
taxes upon any person whomsoever, or in 
axy place whatsoever. 

I he court have already expressed its 
ccided opinion, that the Governor in 
council had full power to impose any du- 
'csor taxes in the presidencies of Bengal, 
./nujvi.VoL. 25. No. N6. 


Bahar, and Orissa, at the time of passing 
the 53d Geo. HI., with tlw eKceptiotis 
only which are recited in the preamble of 
this section. The origin of this power, 
and its continuation down to the present, 
has, I think, been accurately traced by 
Mr. Advocate-general, and I wish to 
state, that I entirely concur with the 
learned Chief Justice in the view which 
he has taken of this question ; and the 
reasons and grounds which he has assign- 
ed, in support of that view, are to my 
mind so satisfactory and conclusive, tliat 
I think it unnecessary to occupy the time 
ot the court by any iiscdess repetition of 
them. The Governor-general in council 
having then, in the opinion of this court, 
at the time of passing the 53d of Geo. 
III., power to impose taxes of any de- 
scription in the mofussil, and Iiaving prior 
to the st.atute exercised that power in a 
v.ariely of instances, the exercise of which 
power has been constantly recognized by 
Pailiument, as the learned Chief Justice 
has so cleaily pointed out; what other 
construction is it possible to put on this 
section, than that the legislature intended 
to nive the same power of taxation in the 
town of Calcutta 1 am aware that one 
of the learned counsel for the petitioners 
ingeniously endeavouied to get rid of this 
construction, by construing the words 
“ ni as full, taryc, and ample manner," to 
apply to the mode of collection, not to the 
imposdum of the tax ; and contended that 
the meaning of (Ids section was, that the 
Governor-general in council had power to 
levy and collect all duties of customs and 
other taws (meaning taxes ejusdem generis), 
in Calcutta, in as large and ample a man- 
ner as the Govcrnoi -general in council 
might now levy and collect any duties or 
taxes in the mofussil. This mode of con- 
sli uclion, if correct, would not he affected 
by showing, that the Company had tfie 
most extensive power of taxation in the 
mofussil ; but 1 cannot for a moment 
think, that the words will bear this inter- 
jiretaiion, so contrary to their plain and 
obvious meaning. I am therefore clearly 
of opinion, that this tax lias been legally 
imposed. 

Willi the expediency or inexpediency of 
suc'h a tax, thecouit has nothing whatever 
to do ; fortunately, as I think, th, at ques- 
tion basin the picsent instance been with- 
drawn from its consider.ition, and I beg to 
he understood as expressing no opinion 
whatever on the expediency or inexpe- 
diency of the measure itself. 

Tlie only questions that letnain for con- 
sideration, after being satisfied that the 
tax is legally imposed, are, whether tho 
regulation for carrying it into eflect is 
either repugnant to the laws of the realm, 
or upon the whole, so inexpedient, that 
this court, in the exercise of a sound dis- 
ctetion, ought to refuse to register it? 
2 L But 
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But before I enter more particularly into 
the consideration of the regulation itself, 
I would make one or two observations on 
the 99th section of the 53d Geo. III., c. 
155: the words arc, “that it shall and 
may be lawful for such Governor-general 
in council, and Governors in council, re- 
spectively, to make laws and regulations 
respecting such duties and taxes, and to 
impose fines, penalties, and foifeitures for 
the non-payment of such duties and taxes, 
or for the breach of such laws or regu- 
lations, in as full and ample manner 
as such Governor-general in council, 
or governors in council, respectively, may 
now lawfully make any other laws or re- 
gulations, or impose any other fines, pe- 
nalties, or forfeitures whatsoever.” 

The 98th section empowered the Gover- 
nor-general in Council, in manner therein 
described, to impose this tax ; but it is the 
section I have just cited that provides for 
the carrj’ing the imposition of the Utx into 
effect, and that is by making laws and le- 
gulations in as full and ample manner as 
such Governor-general in Council may now 
lawfully make any other laws or regu • 
lations, or impose any other fines, penal- 
ties or forfeitures ; it docs not go on to say 
upon any persoji whomsoever,' or in anyplace 
lohatsoever, which words, if contained in 
this section would, according to the con- 
struction which has been put upon them 
in the 98th .section, have given the Gover- 
nor-gencral in Council the same power 
of imposing fines and penalties in Cal- 
cutta, as he now possesses in the Mofussil ; 
but there is no extension of this kind. 
What power then did the Governor-general 
possess of making regulations and impo- 
sing fines affecting persons, within the town 
of Calcutta, at the time this statute passed ? 
for that power, and that only, is given to 
the Governor-general in Council It is 
obvious, that all regulations in any way 
affecting the inhabitants of Calcutta, must 
at the time the statute passed have been 
registered in this Court. I have therefore 
no doubt of the necessity of registering 
this regulation before any penalties or for- 
feitures of any kind can be enforced ; and 
construing the UX)th section, in conjunction 
with tlie two preceding sections, I am 
clearly of opinion, that no information can 
be sustained in this Court, but for penalties 
and forfeitures, the imposition of which 
had been authorized by regulations duly 
registered. 

Being then of opinion, that the imposi- 
tion of this tax is lawful, and that any re- 
gulation for the enforcement of the tax 
must be registered, the only remaining 
question is, whether the present regulation 
is such as the Court will, either on the 
grounds of illegality or inexpediency, 
reject. 

It was stated by the learned Chief Justice, 
when this part of the subject was under dis- 


cussion at the bar, that he for one would 
not feject a regulation like the present, be- 
cause there were technical informalities, or 
because the language was not of the most 
precise and definite^ nature. I expressed 
my concurrence in that opinion, but at the 
same time, gave as one of my reasons, what 
on reflection I find to be incorrect, and in 
which I think I ought to put myself right • 
I stated, that the time it would take to 
correct any sucli informalities, if rejected 
was aground with me for not giving tliem 
the same attention, as if the regulation had 
only to be referred back for correction to 
the Vice-president in council here, forget- 
ting that it was not necessary to send this 
regulation home. I have been informed 
that it is the opinion of the government of 
tin's place, that they have not authority to 
propose this regulation for registry in any 
other form ; and that they cannot, without 
the assent of the Court of Directors and 
Board of Commissioners, alter any part. 
Practically, therefore, that would take 
pl.ace, whicli I have anticipated, if this 
regulation was rejected ; but I think the 
Court can only look at tliis as what indeed it 
purports to be, (he regulation of tlic Vice- 
president in Council here, and as such may 
be returned for alteration without the in- 
convenience I had anticipated. 

As to the powers which the government 
may conceive they possess on this subject, 
I think this Court can have nothing to do. 
As far as w'e arc concerned, we cati only 
look at it as a regulation passed here. I 
wish, therefore, to be understood as dis- 
missing from my mind any allowance 1 
might otherwise bo disposed to make for 
informalities or want of technicality in the 
language, which I still think, supposing 
it to have been necessary for the regulation 
to have been sent home, 1 was quite at 
liberty to entertain on the general ground 
of expediency. 

Upon the best consideration I have been 
able to give this subject, I think none of 
the piovisions for enforcing the tax are ille- 
gal j but on the contrary, that if such a 
tax is to exist, the piovisions are, upon the 
whole, expedient for carrying it into cfi’ect. 

In the consideration of their legality and 
expediency, I have directed ray attention 
to the provisions of the different acts ot 
pailiament, for the imposition of stamp 
duties in England and Ireland, thinking 
that, if I found the provisions of this stamp 
regulation according with what had al- 
ready received the approbation of the legis- 
lature, that I should fairly presume such 
provisions to be legal and expedient, un- 
less some exceptions and distinction were 
presented to me peculiar to this country, so 
as to take such provisions out of the general 
rule. In those instances, where I conjd 
find no provisions of a similar nature m 
the British acts of parliament, I 
considered whether tlie provisions were 
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legal as well as expedient, and I wish to bo 
iiiulerstood as not adopting in these cases, 
as u test of their legality or expediency, that 
provisions of a similar nature may be found 
,11 British acts of parliament relating to 
jiUbrent subjects, such as the excise and 

revenue laws. 

I think that, if in this country, where a 
stamp tax is imposed for the first time, it 
could be shewn, that a regulation for the 
ciiforceinent of such tax contained pro- 
visions and enactments more severe than 
;,ny of tlie British acts of parliament re- 
lating to the same subject, from the time 
of 1 and 5 W. and M. down to the 55 of 
Ck‘ 0 . Ill-; such would be a ground for me 
at least to object to its registry. ^ 

I will now proceed to consider those 
paits of the regulation that have been ob- 
jected to. 

Section 9th, paragraphs six and fifteen, 
and the latter part of paragraph sixteen, 
were objected to on nearly the same 
(^rounds, namely, as to the uncertainty of 
the dally fine to be imposed, an<l tliat it 
was left to tlie discretion of the Board of 
Revenue to impose such daily fine as they 
might think fit. The true answer to this 
ohjcction is the one sinrgested at the time 
liy the learned Chief Justice, that although 
iliL* Board of Revenue may direct the fine 
which is to be imimsed, (wliicb I think is 
the ti lie construction of these paragraphs, 
llioiigh at the time of the discussion 1 en- 
tcilaiiicd a diderent opinion) yet, that the 
iiia\iiniini of the fine is limited, by all rules 
of consti uctioM in penal statutes, to the 
Mini mentioned as the forfeit for the first 
commission of tlie offence ; and that, al- 
iluuigh the Boaid of Revenue may in their 
(liMTciiou impose a smaller fine, they can- 
not impose a greater. 

1 would further observe as to paragraphs 
MV and fifteen, that the fine thereto be im- 
posed is oil a vender or distributor of 
stamps i a person who, for the sake of pro- 
fit. voluntarily subjects himself to the pe- 
nalties imposed in case of non-compliance 
iMlIi the icgulation. 

I’aiagiaph sixteen was also objected to, 
as subjecting the heir or personal repre- 
sentative to fines and penalties, excessive 
nf themselves, and for which there was no 
precedent in any acts of parliament re- 
lating to stamp duties. There is certainly, 
as fir as I can discover, no precedent for 
this provision in any English or Irish acts 
of ])arliament ; hut, although I at first 
enteitaincd some doubts on this paragraph, 
I do not, upon consideration, think it either 
•llegal or inexpedient, but that in truth, the 
heir or personal representative is with this 
provision placed in a more secure situation 
than persons standing in the same relation 
to a vender or distributor of stamps in 
yigland ; for there, be it remembered, 
1 10 vender or distributor is, from the time 
t'l entering into his office, a debtor to the 


Crown, and all the effects of the heir or 
personal representative may be swept away 
by force of an extent for debts due to the 
Crown, contracted at any period after his 
acceptance of the offee. Now*, here it should 
be observed, that by the first part of this 
paragraph and by the previous sections, the 
collector, prior to demanding search, has 
before him facts on which to presume that 
stamped paper or other documents are in 
the possession of the representative of the 
deceased vender or distributor. lie is not 
empowered to enter absolutely the house 
and search ; but only to demand to search, 
which on refusal, subjects the party to a 
fine. There is no power to enter into the 
house and search without the consent of tlie 
representative. Whereas the sheriff, in 
executing a writ of extent, may, after signi- 
fying the cause of his coming, and re- 
questing to have the doors opened, upon 
refusal, break into the party’s house, and 
cither arrest him or take Ins goods. 

The provisions of section 11, paragraph 
1 , are similar to the provisions of the 48th 
Geo. III. c. 119, s. 11, the 54th Geo. Ill, 
c. 118, s. 5, the 55th Geo. III. c. 100, 
s. 15, and c. 181, s. 11, and upon the 
principle 1 have already laid dowui, 1 con- 
sider them on that account as .leither illegal 
nor inexpedient. 

As to section 11, paragraph 3, I think 
the penalty not uncertain, because the pro- 
per stamp can be ascertained by reference 
to the schedule, and the excess over the 
stamp used, being multiplied by five, ten, 
or twenty, as tlie case may be, fixes the 
amount of the fine. 

S.'ction 12, will be found to be similar 
to the 48th Geo. III. c. 149, s. 28, the 
52 Geo. III. c. 126, s. 32, and the 55th 
Geo. III. c. 81, s. .38. 

Section the last in the regulation, 
was objected to, principally because it was 
contended that the Court had no power of 
authorizing the persons therein mentioned, 
to administer an oath. Much stress was 
laid on this objection by counsel, but to me 
it appc.ars a decisive answer to say, that 
Parliament has delegated to the Governor 
general in Council, the power of making 
rules and regulations for the good order 
and civil government of this place, which 
are, in the present instance, effective, upon 
being registered in this Court. If it has 
delegated this power, surely it must attach 
to it as an incident all that may be neces- 
sary to carry such regulations into effect ; 
and what so usual and necessary as the in- 
vestigation of matters of fact upon oath ? 
to say, as has been argued, that this pro- 
vision in the stamp regulation is contrary 
■to law, because every oath must be war- 
ranted “ by act if parliament or by the 
common law, time out if mind," is no ob- 
jection to the present regulation ; because 
I answer that if tlie warrant of Parliament 
is necessary, that such w'arrant exists in the 
present 
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present case, tljey having delegated to the “ With respect to the Registration, it 
Governor-general in Council and this was urged that the sanction of the Board 
Court legislative powers. of Control and Court of Directors hav. 

I have stated the reasons which have in- ing been previously obtained, the regis,. 
duced me to consent to the registry of this tration was unnecessary ; and we must 
stamp regulation ; and it is a satisfaction confess, that this seems to be a correct view 
tome to know, that there is another tri- of the case; but an important distinction 
bunal by « Inch my judgment, if erroneous, w-as drawn by the Chief Justice between 
may be corrected. the imposing and enforcing the tax. The 

concurrence of the home authorities justi- 

Tiic following introductory remarks arc lies the enactment, but the registration is 
prefixed to the judgments in the Govern'^ necessary, before the supreme court can 
Dwnt Cdzelfe of July 30; they h.ave pro- receive any motion relating to the enforce- 
duced some angry feelings amongst the ment of its provisions. The two otiier 
opposers of tlie tax: — judges considered also the registration in. 

“ The judgments of the bench upon the dispensable under various acts of parlia. 
lately agitated question of the stamp re- ment. 

gulation will put our readers in possession “ With respect to the third objection, 
of the whole course of argument set up on the bench concurred in thinking the pro- 
this occasion, and save them the trouble of visions for enforcing the regulation no 
toiling through much tedious and irrele- more than were required by its purport 
vant discussion. A brief summary of the less severe than analagous conditions fre- 
chief points in dispute, as derived frovn the quent at home, and fully warranted by 
decisions themselves, may perhaps not be authority already given to the governments 
an unacceptable introduction to the follow- of India. 

ing columns, the extent of which has pre- “ With respect to every thing essential 
vented their earlier public.ation, and leaves to the enforcement of the regulation, the 
us no room for any other insertions. Wc judges of the supreme court have enter- 
should recommend, however, the perusal tained and expressed but one opinion, and 
of the originals to those who take any in- we may be satisfied that the ostensible 
tercst in seeing how ingenious and labori- grounds of the opposition to this act were 
oils sophistry shrinks into nothing befoic wholly unfounded and untenable. On the 
legal profundity and common sense. right to be heard by counsel, against the 

“ The arguments against the stamp re- registering of the regulations of this go-' 

gulation, uiged by the Counsel retained vernment, the learned judges dilferred; 
against the legistry, resolved themselves Sir Charles Grey and Sir John Flanks 
into tlirctt heads . the denial of any au- denying its existence, whilst Sir Edvtard 
tliority in tlie government to levy ilutios Hy.in inferred, that the right to appeal to 
in (’alcufta, except such as were of a a liiglier tiibunal, the King in Council, 
purely commercial nature ; the absence of wbiili is giantcd against all proposed ro- 
any necessity for legisteiing the regul-i- giilalions, involved the light to he heard 

lion at all ; and its unlitncss for regulation before the infeiior court. 'i'lie heneb, 

on account of tlie penalties it imposes and however, agreed as to the advantage of 

powers it confers. permitting regulations to he discussed lie- 

“ On the renewal of the charier, nutho- foie rogistiation. The Chief Justice and 
rity was duly given to all the local govern- Sir Edward Ryan, also concurred m bold- 
ments to impose upon all persons lesident ing, that the court is bound by tlie words 

at the several presidencies, duties of cus- of the statute to consider the erpcdwricy as 

toms and ‘other taxes,’ in as ample a well as the f< <^ulity of a regulation. Sii 

manner as tljey had before been lawfully J. I'l auks did not advert to the subject, 

imposed. To tin’s it was replied, that the and the question of expediency in tins case 

words ‘ other taxes,’ referied only to cos- was, in tact, not before court. The extent 

tom or transit duties, or their like, and that to which such a power is vested in tbe 

all duties previously imposed in India were supieme judicature of the country, is a 

illegal. The bench unanimously decided subject that has probably, before now, be- 

agaiiist such a perversion of language and come matter of consideratioh at home, in 

facts, and vindicated, what no one ever consequence of the opinions promulgated 

before questioned, the acknowicciged exer- at Bombay. The objections to its exer- 
cise of the sovereign power in India by cise, as far as regards the supreme court 

ihe Company, and the literal import of alone, are well stated by the Chief Justice, 

the words employed. What, indeed, would but is also a manifest, and might easily be 

an Emperor of Delhi, even Akliber him- a mischievous inconvenience, to have two 

self, have said, had any of iiis Jesuit legislative bodies, subjecting the determi' 

friends attempted to subtilise away bis nations of the supreme administration to 

sovereign rights; and what would the the revision and possible subverbion of 

ghost ot Lindley IVIiirray say to those wlio that, which, in the general govcrnmciit 

argue that ‘other’ nieaiis ‘similar’ or of the country, is a subordinate autho- 

‘same?’ rity.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

FRACAS OX THE RACE COURSE. 

’tr 

The last Calcutta papers speak of a 
fracas, which took place on the race course, 
on Sunday, 22d July, and which, it is 
stated, Vhas produced a considerable sen- 
siition amongst the community.” We 
have no room for a tenth part of what is 
^srilteii upon the subject in the ditferent 
jjapers ; the facts are sliortly these. It ap- 
pears tliat a Lieutenant M‘Donnell, for- 
merly commander of a vessel belonging 
ID Calcutta, was a passenger on hoard the 
II. C. sliip fansUlnrl, outward hound, 
and that in consequence of some difference 
with Capt. Dalrymple, the commander 
of (hat vessel, Mr. M‘ Donnell and Mr. 
David Woodburn, a surgeon on the Bengal 
cbtahlishment, weie excluded from the 
cuddy. Mr. M ‘Donnell declared he would 
apjical to the law for redress, and it is 
stated he did so on coming to Calcutta. 
Capt. Dalrymple also made a repre- 
sentation to the local government of the 
circumstances of the case, with reference 
to Mr. Woodburn, who was amenable 
to the government. Mr. M‘ Donnell after- 
«.iuls claimed ])ersonal satisfaction from 
Capt Dalrymple, which the latter de- 
clined giving him ; in consequence of 
Minch, Mi. M‘Donnell, accompanied by 
afiiend, (Mr. Sutherland,) on the Sunday 
♦ (‘\ening, took an oppoitnnity of insulting 
Capt. Dahymple on (lie lace course, 
Minch is the promenade where the inha- 
hitanls of Calcutta t.ike the air. In Ins 
infoimation and deposition at the police 
otiice, Capt. Dalrymple swear*, that “as 
he Mas liding on the couise, a buggy 
came up behind him with Mr. I\l‘Donnell 
and I\[r. Sutherland in it ; the former 
called out, the motnenl he nas in hearing, 

‘ Dalrunple, you ate a coward and 
a hull}',’ or woids to that effect: Cajit. 
Dahymple leplied, ‘}ou daie not stop 
and tell me so.’ They stopped, and he 
urged his horse close to the buggy, upon 
nliith M‘ Donnell repeated the above ex- 
pression, and drawing a hoise-whip from 
under him, struck at him, (Capt. Dal- 
ryniple,) who got off his liorse and de- 
fended himself, several blows were inter- 
changed, and they were separated by gen- 
lleiiieu on the spot.” Mr. M‘ Donnell 
and IVIr. Sutherland were bound over to 
keep the peace towards Capt. Dalrymple, 
It is M’orthy of remark, that the friend 
of Mr. M‘ Donnell, Mr. Sutherland, (the 
ci-drv(i)it Editor of the Calcvtta Chro- 
nicle) is now the conductor of, or is con- 
nected with, the Hurkaruj the 

only paper which advocated the part of* 
Mr. ]\I‘Donncll in this affair. The fact, 
however, of its conductor being one of 
the parties, and therefore directly interested 
to the question, was concealed by the 
HiirJcoru till the fact was promulgated in 


the John BuUj wliicli paper adds to the 
allegations of Capt. Dalrymple, that, dur- 
ing the fracas, whilst Mr. M‘ Donnell was 
insulting Capt. Dalrymple, Mr. Sutherland 
called out to the latter, “ You deserve it 
all, sir; you deserve it all !” It is clear, 
that a person who had so mixed himself 
with the transactions was unfit to pa.ss a 
judgment upon the conduct of the parties; 
and that at all events, the fact should not 
have been suppressed. 

It is proper to state, that Mr. Sutherland 
has declared that “ Uapt. Dalrymple has 
sworn (in his affidavit) that w’hich is not 
true;” and that Lieut. M'Donnell has 
stated that Capt. Dalrymple was the first 
to use his whip on the occasion referred to. 

Besides the assault on the race course, a 
place (to use the words of tlie India Uo- 
zclle^) “where the presence of the ladies 
ought to have pievented the slightest ap- 
proach to indecorum and violence, as much 
as it does in the drawing-room,” Mr. 
1\I‘ Donnell is accused of being the author 
of a placard highly injurious to Capt. D. 

Previous to this affair, Capt. Dal- 
rymple had been called to account by 
Dr. Woodburn, who, about a fortnight 
after his arrival at Calcutta, which was 
early in June, deputed M**. Nisbet of the 
civil service to wait upon Capt, Dal- 
rymple, not with a hostile message, it 
would appear, but to intimate a wish that 
the aff.iir should he brought to a crim, and 
that he looked for satisfaction “if the 
affair was not taken notice of by govern- 
ment.” Mr. Nisbet, after his interview 
with Capt. Dalrymple, seems to have in- 
timated to Dr. Woodburn the propriety of 
waiting the issue of the proceedings before 
the government ; but on the lOiJi July, 
Dr. Woodburn sent a challenge to Capt. 
Dalrymple, in a note left with tlic captain’s 
duruan, wherein Dr. Woodburn states : — 
“ J have good reason to think that govern- 
ment considers your complaint against me 
as groundless, or worse.” This note Capt. 
Dalrymjile forwarded to the government. 
Dr. Woodburn, in consequence of this 
implied refusal to meet him, insulted Capt, 
Dalrymple publicly on tHe course on the 
15th July, upon which, Capt. Dalrymple 
called him out. Tliey met, the next morn- 
ing, at five o’clock ; Cairn Dalrymple was 
attemled by Capt. Hackman, and Dr. 
Woodburn by Mr. Deane, of the civil 
service. After the first fire, Mr. Barwell, 
the inagisirate, appeared on the ground, 
and stopped furtlier proceedings. Mr. 
Deane, however, declared to Capt, Dal- 
rymple’s second that Dr. Woodburn was 
not satisfied, and inquired what was further 
to be done ? Capt. Hackman replied, that 
if any thing further was to take place, 
Mr. Deane should hear from him that 
day. In the course of that day Capt. 
Hackman (on the above remark and in- 
quiry being repeated by Mr. Deane) de- 
clared 
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dared tliat, in his opinion, Capt, Dal- 
rymple had had ample satisfaction for the 
insult offered him. Here the matter 
dropped, or rather should have dropped, 
for, after the affair of Mr. M‘ Donnell, it 
was revived by the publication of some 
statements on the subject, and by com- 
mVnts in the newspapers upon those state- 
ments. 

We have condensed into a small com- 
pass the facts of these transactiotis, which 
are the subject of copious disquisitions in 
the several papers, and we have endea- 
voured to represent those facts accurately 
and impaitially. 

UKITARIAKISM. 

On Sunday last a meeting of the Uni- 
tarians of Calcutta, we understand, took 
place in a loorn taken for the purpose of 
jniblic v\orshlp, until the building of the 
chapel should be finished. TIjo Rev. Mr. 
Adam performed the service before a re- 
spectable and numerous congregation, and 
delivered a very sensible and energetic 
discourse on the duties of religious worship 
and instruction . — India GVn., Jug. 9. 

STATUE AND CFNOTAPH TO THE LATE 
MAKOUESS OF HASl'JNOS. 

At a meeting of the Committee for 
erecting a statue and cenotaph to the late 
Lord Hastings, held at the Town-Hall, 
July IS, it was resolved that application 
should be made to government for a suit- 
able piece of ground in some public and 
conspicuous situation, on which to erect 
the proposed building; and also that sub- 
scriptions be solicited from Europeans and 
natives in the mofussil. 


rarest produce of the vineyards of Cham- 
paigne and Bourdeaux, a brilliant display 
of fireworks called the ladies from the fes- 
tive board. The pyrotechnic talents of 
Furkhabaud have long been distinguished ; 
but it must be owned that the “ artistes’* 
on this occasion appeared determined to 
out-do those even of Vauxhall, or the 
Jardin de Tivoli. The area in front of the 
mansion was one blaze of light ; but alas 1 
there were eyes which looked on the scene, 
whose powers were to be rivalled by no 
evanescent coruscations of sulphur and 
saltpetre; and the unfortunate pyrotechnic 
cuins of Futeligiirli, after vainly attempt- 
ing to mask the battery within, by involving 
ail without in fire and flame, were com- 
pelled to acknowledge their shame and 
tlieir defeat. The ball room proclaimed 
the victory ; and it was not till after a 
second summons to the ho'-pitablc b^d, 
and second libations to the rosy god, that, 
long after the witching hour of night, the 
society of Futchgurh consented to suspend 
those festivities which the dawn had nearly 
shaiecl.-— /rtdia Caz. Aug. 9, 

MILITARY PENSIONS. 

We understand that a reference has been 
made home, by those high in authority 
here, regarding an alteration in the method 
of paying the pensions of the officers in 
the lion. Company’s army. The object 
is said to be, to make the amount of the 
retiring allowance to be regulated by the 
length of an officer’s service, rather than 
by the rank attained by him, at the time 
of bis leaving the country.— Jc/at Bully 
July 91. 

THE LATE EMBASSY TO SIAM. 


entertainment AT FUTFHGURII. 

On the 23d July, a splendid entertain- 
ment was given by the Nawaub Moonti- 
rum Ood Dowlah llukeem Mhaindcc Aly 
Klian, to Sir Edward and Lady Colc- 
brooke, on the occasion of their passage 
through Futchgurh to Delhi, after an 
absence of nearly five years. The com- 
pany assemblecTin the magnificent suite of 
apartments lately fitted up by the Nawaub 
with a degree of splendour unrivalled in 
the Western Provinces, and perhaps in any 
Court in India : and at half-past 8, the 
baiuiuet was announced by the appropriate 
national air from the band of the ‘2d Extra 
Regiment N. 1. About sixty persons sat 
down to a table covered with every luxury 
of the season ; at which the hospitable 
lord of the palace, supported by Mr. Newn- 
ham, presided with that success which will 
always we trust attend on the union of the 
most refined Asiatic politeness with the 
most perfect English urbanity. It would 
not l>e easy to describe all the fascinations 
of the evening. After a repast, which was 
exhilarated by a liberal exhibition of the 


The following are the particulars of the 
return of the late envoy of Siam to the 
peninsula of Malacca. After the arrival 
of tlie party at Queda, the Guardian, in 
conse(jueucc of adverse weather, was several 
days in proceeding from thence to Trang, 
the residence of the raja of Ligor, when 
finding it unsafe to enter the channel be- 
tween Pulo Telibon and the mouth of the 
Trang river, or to lie to the west of the 
island, tlie commander proceeded to the 
eastward of an island named Pulo Pappan, 
about ten miles from the forraef to the 
west, having an excellent harbour, with 
nine fathoms close to the shore, and in 
which a vessel can be well sheltered from 
the S. W. monsoon. Between Telibon 
and Pappan lie some dangerous rocks 
covered at high water, and not noticed in 
any charts. 

On the 24th, the party proceeded from 
the brig in some large country boats, and 
ascended by the evening to Khao Racbhasi 
or Lion Hill, about eight miles from the 
mouth of the river, where the rajah of 
Ligor is forming a new settlement. 0” 
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the 26Ui, they paid a visit to Khooan-Tani, 
a village about 20 miles up the river, and 
reported to be tlie chief seat of the raja’s 
maritime equipments and depot. Instead 
of a considerable town alive with the bustle 
of naval or military preparation, the place 
proved to be a collection of about forty 
straggling htits, where a few boats, mostly 
in a decaying condition, weio drawn up 
under sheds, without any appearance indi- 
cating an intention of rendering them 
serviceable. The population consisted of 
about 200 Siamese and Malays, with a few 
poor Chinese. 

The Trang river, although it has, during 
the spring tides, from two to three fathoms 
water, as far as Khooau Tani, and may be 
ascended several miles higher in small 
boats, i”! a stream of difficult and dangerous 
access. It is full of shoals, with several 
large islands, and intricate channels towards 
the mouth, at the bar, which cannot be 
crossed by large boats except at high water. 
It is further unapproachable, at low water, 
to boats of any burthen, from the south, 
as a reef runs between the south end of 
Tclibon and the main, and to the north- 
ward, the channel is narrow, and the navi- 
gation unsafe for large ships. The place 
was known to early English traders as 
Tiang, but of late years has been little 
frequented • a few efepliants, rice, and a 
little tin, have been exported fccasionally 
to the Coromandel coast, by the raja of 
liigor. The place, how ever, is not desti- 
tute of resources. The neighbourhood 
abounds in tin ore, and the foiests arc full 
of the black wood known as Siam wood, 
and of a species of fustic, yielding an ex- 
cellent dye. Khooan Tani is not more 
than five days journey by land from Ligor, 
across the peninsula. 

The family and relations of the ex- 
King of Queda, with their followers, 
amounting in all to 70 persons, had been 
set at liberty by the raja of Ligor’s son, 
and forwarded to Pinang by Capt. Burney. 

The ratified copy of the treaty sent from 
Bengal would be conveyed by the raja 
of Ligor to Bangkok, and it was expected 
that a deputation from the Siamese go- 
vernment would be sent to India, to culti- 
vate the friendly intercourse which is now 
established between the two powers. 

After quitting Trang, the Guardian pro- 
ceeded with Capt. Burney to Tavay. 

From Siam w’e learn, that the Prah- 
khlang, or minister for commercial affairs, 
was about to be raised to the post of Chakri, 
or prime minister, the present minister 
being about to retire on a pension. This 
elevation is in consequence of the satisfac- 
tion afforded in his conduct of the treaty 
with Capt. Burney, and he had latterly 
further propitiated the royal favour by pre- 
S'Ciitlng to the king an elephant belonging 
to him, Avhich had grown white. His 


brother Pya Si-phad was to succeed him as 
Prah khlang. — Gov, Gazette, July 19 , 

BOOTY AT BHUHTPORE. 

The newspapers here some time ago 
exhibited some discussion respecting the 
treasure found at Blmrtpore. There will 
now be an end (if there was not before this) 
to all doubts upon the subject, as com- 
munications have, w'e understand, been re- 
ceived in a high quarter here, stating that 
the treasure had been recognized as fair 
prize by the proper authorities at home, 
and giving instructions, we believe, for 
its general charge and distribution. — 
India Gaz., Aug. 2. , 

BURNING OE WIUOWS. 

The following jeu d'esprit would be 
moie relished if it were not on a topic 
much too serious for mirth. 

To the Editor of the India Gazette. 

I have recently seen, Mr. Editor, in some 
of the papers, that meeting has been held 
at the city of York, to consider on the 
best means of abolishing the inhuman 
practice of burning widows in India ; that 
it was then shewn that this practice was 
contrary to the precepts of our sacred 
books, and that it was unanimously agreed 
upon to petition parliament for its abo- 
lition. 

It is delightful to philosophic minds to 
observe the universal influence which phi- 
lanthropy now exercises throughout the 
world. While the gentlemen of the city 
of York and its vicinity are anxiously la- 
bouring for the well-being of their Hindoo 
fellow -subjects, these last are not less stre- 
nuously occupied in endeavours to better 
the condition of tfieir English brethren, in 
those points wherein tliey conceive their 
superior information enables them use- 
fully to suggest measures to the council 
of the nation. Your readers will, I doubt 
not, be delighted to hear that a petition to 
the Honouiable Company of Parliament 
w as recently drawn up and approved of by 
a meeting of the most eminent Brarnins, 
merchants, and other inhabitants of the 
Holy City of Benares ; its object being to 
entreat that parliament would forthwith 
adopt measures to abolish the dreadful 
practice (which prevails in the highest de- 
gree in the neighbourhood of the city of 
York) if shooting poachers ; a practice 
which w'as clearly shewn, to the full sa- 
tisfaction of the meeting, to be contrary 
to the sacred books of the humane En- 
glish nation. 

By the wreck of my boat I have lost 
the notes taken at the assembly ; but I re- 
member well, that though some persons 
attempted to prove that amongst the En- 
glish shooting their follow-creatures was 
a religious obligation, since prayer and 
thanksgiving always preceded and follow- 
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e<l atjy considerable sacrifice of tliis kind ; 
that in this country they had shot in a few 
years many lacs of us natives ; shot other 
Europeans, and even shot themselves; 
lliat otliers again asserted, that poachers 
were a sort of Pindarrics ; and others, 
that ‘ poach’ was a sort of village diver- 
sion, in which people were sometimes 
shot by accident ; yet all these objections 
were over-ruled, and the following reso- 
lutions unanimously passed: — 

1. That this meeting views with the 
utmost horror the inhuman custom of 
shooting poachers, so prevalent in many 
parts of England. 

2. That it is highly expedient that a 
petition be forthwith forwarded to the 
Honourable Company of Parliament, 
urging the necessity of the total abolition 
of this insane custom, and the condign 
punishment of all persons abetting therein. 

3. That this meeting is in possession of 
facts which they offer to produce, and they 
pledge themselves fully to jirove this before 
parliament, that many English Bramins 
are concerned in these horrid sacrifices’ 

^ And that it is thus incumbent on govern- 
ment to investigate it closely, that the 
Divine wTuth may be thus averted from us 
and our children ; the more especially, as 
this practice is utterly icpugnant to the 
English Shastras. 

4. That a committee be appointed to 
prepare the petition, and that signatures 
in favour of the unhappy poachers be re- 
ceived without distinction of castes. Tl>e 
committee to be also empowered to l•ecei^e 
and expend any sums of money which 
may be subscribed towards j)utting down 
this dreadful and inhuman practice. — - 

Your’s, &c. Sue. PoRREiiAsiioK Rov. 

11 th June, 1827. 

INSOLVENT DEBTORK. 

The answer of the government to the 
petition of the debtors in the Calcutta gaol, 
contains the following paragraph: it is 
addressed to Mr. Palmer and the other 
members of the committee of gentlemen 
who transmitted the petition. 

“ Deeply commiserating the situation 
of those debtors who have been confined 
in gaol for a considerable period, without 
any ' prospect of obtaining their libeity, 
bis lordship in council has felt an anxious 
desire to grant, with the concurrence of 
the supreme court, the ])rayer of the pe- 
titions, by extending to Calcutta the sjnrit 
of the laws in force in England for the 
relief of insolvent debtors. On a full 
consideration, however, of the question, 
bis lordship in council regrets to find that 
it is not practicable to enact a local regu- 
lation, which, wliile it protected the debtor 
against indefinite confinement, would at 
the same time secure the just claims of 
the creditor from infringement. 


** The Vice-president in council deems 
it unnecessary to enter more fully into an 
explanation of the difficulties which hj^ve 
precluded him from complying with the 
prayer of the petition ; but I am directed 
to acquaint you, for the information of the 
petitioners, that their petition, together 
with the paper signed by a large body of 
the inhabitants of Calcutta in support of 
it, will be transmitted to the Honourable 
Court of Directors, with the earnest re- 
quest of this government, that the Ho- 
nourable Court will take it into their fa- 
vourable consideration, and adopt such 
mca'.ures as in their judgment may be best 
calculated to relieve the petitioners from 
the liardships to which they are at present 
subjected. 

“ It will be satisfactory to the petitioners 
to know also, as intimated to Mr, Palmer 
in my note of the 5tli instant, that the 
attention of the judges of the supreme 
court was, some time ago, directed to this 
subject by the Rt. Hon. the President of 
the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India, and that it is the intention of the 
judges to send home, in course of the pre- 
sent year, some documents, accompanied 
by a recommendation that a bill for tlie 
relief of insolvent debtors in India should 
be laid before parliament. 

• INUIA BKFR. 

We learn from the Indin Gazette, tliat 
in consequence of the exorbitant price 
which English beer has attained at Cal- 
cutta, a patent comiiosition from England, 
niade of “ malt and bops only,’* has been 
sent out thither, whereby water may be 
converted into excellent beer, by mixing 
from one pound and upwaids of the port- 
able preparative with a gallon of water. 
The price from the wai chouse is Sd, per 
pound. It is now under trial. 

THE CHOLERA MOKBUS. 

The native papers have given us a notion 
of the extent to which the cholera prevailed 
this year in Rajpoolana, and the devasta- 
tion committed by it at Jaypur ; hut we 
were not before aware of its wide and 
wasting ravages in districts nearer to the 
eastern provinces. By letters from Jubiil- 
porc, we learn that the vdiole tract from 
Rewa thither has been eijually afflicted ; 
and that on a march made from S.igor to 
Jubulpore, not a day passed without en- 
countering large villages wholly deserted, 
the survivors having fled from the pesti- 
lence which had left but few to efle 4 their 
escape. In former attacks, the natives re- 
mark, women and children were scarcely 
ever affected ; but on the present occasion, 
neither sex nor age has afforded any ex- 
emption. The ravages of the choler i were 
greatest during the latter prevalence d the 
hot winds: its virulence was checked by 
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the first showers of rain, and, at tho date of 
our letters, the latter part of July, bad 
wholly disappeared. According to native 
superstition, the severity of this malady of 
l.itc years has originated in the necessity to 
which the goddess Kali has been subjected 
to obtain human victims, through the 
agency of disease, since she has been de- 
|)ri^od of those sources of supply whiclj 
livil war and Pindarec inroads alForded. — 
Cd. Gov. Gaz. Avg. 2. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 

'nic'rhird Report of the Ladies’ Society 
for Native Female Education presents, on 
the whole, an cncoui aging prospeet, and 
Iiohls out inducements to the friends and 
siippoiters of the institution to persevere in 
the- good woik which they have undertaken. 
Thoy have, however, to regret the loss of 
thosi'iviresof Mrs. Perowne, ofRurdwan, 
u ho, from the bad state of her husband’s 
liealtli, lias been obliged to proceed to Eng- 
iaiiil along with him. I'or this reason, 
iiiiio of the twelve schools at this station 
have boon shut up. To compensate, in 
some degree, for tho loss which the into* 
lests of native female education have sus- 
tained by the departure of this lady, a 
school has licon opened at 'J'allygunge, 
under the ])atronage of the society, and 
tliice have been commenced at, other sta- 
iioiis, by benevolent individuals, to which 
It IS hoped that the aid of the .society will 
he extended ; they arc at present supported 
hv piivato benevolence alone. The mim- 
l)cr of scholars at the ditferent schools in 
Calcutta is about the same as last year, viz. 
WX); of those about 4()0 are in daily at- 
tendance, and the progress wdiich they 
linve made, by the accounts of their ap- 
IK’.arauceat the public examination, seems 
to have been most satisfactory. One of 
the most interesting of the pupils isa hlnul 
girl, who has made great advances in 
learning, and is one of the most forward 
seholars. The ordinary subscriptions and 
(loiiatioiis liave this year fallen short of 
'vhat they weic last year, by 487G sicca 
rupees. 'I’hc Central School, of which 
file foundation was laid in May 1826?, is 
now neaily finished, and with a view of 
inducing the scholars to meet together in 
gre.aier numbers, and to accustom them to 
‘Clue from a farther distance for instruc- 
tioii, previous to the new building being 
’Opened, Mrs. ^Vilson has begun to as- 
^enible the pupils of several schools in one 
place, near the site of Ibis structure. As 
Uproot of tile improved feelings of the na- 
ivcs in regard to the education of their 
vinale children, w'e may mention that they 
’‘■gin to allow them to remain to a much 
aUr age with their insti uctors. At Huid* 
''‘'ll!, we observe it stated, that several girls 
^ ourtcen or fifteen were in daily attend- 
and it was now nothing unusual 
Joum, Vol. 25. No. 146. 


with tliem to coivtinue even after they were 
betrothed .•M.C'o/. John JiiUlf Judy 17. 

Tire Gm. Gazette , with reference to this 
subject, remarks : “ The advance made 
under this mode of tuition, and the number 
of scholars attendin^^ the schools where it 
prevails, are circumstances worthy of re- 
mark. They indicate a growing indiffer- 
ence to native belief, and augmenting de- 
sire to acquire instruction. It can scarcely 
be doubted tliat tho result will be bene- 
ficial, as whatever awakens tho intellect 
must elevate the moral character of every 
class of society ; but wliether more good 
might not bo effected under a different 
course of instruction, will be determined 
accoiding to the different notions of dif- 
ferent individuals. We should strongly 
impress, however, upon the society, the 
advantage of not atlemiiting too much. 
A number of schools, attended by hun- 
dreds of scholars, bears with it splendid 
promise; but those who are familiar with 
the subject, find in such announcement 
cause of doubt and suspicion. In propor- 
tion to the number and extent of the schools 
is tho difficulty, or wc may say, the impos- 
sibility, of efficient superintendence, a re- 
quisite which is .MS rare in this country as 
it is indispensable. One school well ma- 
naged iswoith fifty left to incompetent 
teachers; and fifty scholars, well taught, 
are a much more valuable product than 
five hundred parroted to repeat what lliey 
do not comprehend.” 


CIVIL SFIIMCK ANNtlirV FUND, 

A special general meeting of the sub- 
scrifiers to this Inind w'as held at the Town 
Hall on the 26th June; Mr. 11. Walpole 
in the chair. The meeting was called at 
the reipiisition of a certain number of sub- 
scribers, “for the purpose of taking into 
eonsideiafioii the exjicdiency and propriety 
of taking measures for the eventual appro- 
priation of tiie surplus funds of the insti- 
tution, ai ising from the small number of 
annuities nimimlly taken by members of 
the service entitled ibcrclo, in case of such 
surplus being hereafter found to accrue.” 

Few of the requisitionists being present, 
and those who xvere in attendance having 
no specific proposition to submit, Mr. 
Udny, the acting secretary, informed the 
meeting that he had leceivcd a letter from 
Mr. A, Ross, one of the requisitionists,, 
addressed to the chairman, containing pro- 
posals which that gentleman wished to be 
laid before the meeting. The letter was 
read, and contained the following propo- 
sition : — 

“ The Civil Annuity Fund was esta- 
blished in the expectation that it would 
accelerate promotion in the service, by in- 
ducing some of the senior servants to retire 
^nnually. It has not hitherto, however, 
pioduced the expected effect, nor is it pro- 
2 M bable 
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bable that it ever will, if it continue on its 
present footing; as an annuity of little 
more than jf500 (which is the real value 
granted by the fund), can at no time be 
sufficient to induce the retirement of ser- 
vants holding the highest offices under the 
government, and in the rcceij>t of large 
salaries. Taking this view of the institu- 
tion, and tliinking a modification of the 
existing rules necessary to render it ef- 
fective, I am induced to propose as 
follows ; 

“ That the number of the members of 
the institution qualified to become annui- 
tants be enlarged, by reducing the quali- 
fying period of service to twenty years, in- 
cluding a furlough of three years. 

“ That if in any year the number of 
members desirous of letiring from the 
service fall short of the number of annui- 
ties claimable, the sum of money apprtv- 
priable from the funds of the institution 
towards providing for the annuities not 
claimed, be added to the sum appropriable 
towards the provision of the nine additional 
annuities claimable on account of the fol- 
lowing year; and in the event of the aggre- 
gate of these sums being more than suffi- 
cient to provide for an annuity of 1,000, 
on the terms prescribed by the existing 
rules of the institution, to each of the 
members retiring in sncli following year, 
that the surjiUis lie divided among those 
members, either in money, or in the shape 
of increased annuities, as may be preferred 
by them.” 

nds proposition was unanimously ne- 
gatived, 

Mr. Udny then laid before the meeting 
a letter from Patna and its adjacent zillahs, 
signed by nineteen members of the ser- 
vice, containing proposals, in substance, as 
follows- — 

“ Tliat in the event of any surplus being 
found to arise from the non-appropriation 
of annuities, or from the interest arising 
therefrom, sucl’. portion of llie amount so 
accruing, as may be required ‘or the pur- 
pose, shall be appropriated, first to the 
annuitants, by an anticipation of the period 
when the annuities are made payable in 
modification of the 5th rule of the insti- 
tution; and secondly, by providing the 
difference of value from the payments be- 
ing' made half yearly, or quaiterly. 

“ That in the event of the above prin- 
ciple being adopted, the resolution be sub- 
mitted to the service at large, with a view 
to a final determination being taken at the 
next annual general meeting, preparatory 
to an application to the Court of Directors, 
in the usual form.” 

After some discussion regarding the 
proposals contained in the above letter, 
Mr. Molony, seconded by Mr. H. Lush- 
ington, moved as an amendment, — 

“ That it is the opinion of this meeting 
itiat, although the full number of pensions 


contemplated by the Honotiftible Court of 
Directors, to be taken annually, has not 
hitherto been accepted, the experience of 
two years only is insufficient to justify the 
conclusion that the aggregate number of 
pensions which will fall due at the end of 
five or ten years, or any other given period 
during the last twenty -five years of the 
fund, will not be demanded. 

“ That, as it appears from legal advice 
taken by the managers, that the pensions 
applied for in one year, may be assigned 
from the unappropriated pensions of pre- 
ceding years, so far as they will go, it is 
possible, tliat after the fund has been a few 
years longer in operation, the number of 
applicants will be sufficiently large to ab- 
sorb all the unappropriated pensions of 
preceding years ; and that^ under the pos- 
sil)ility of such a contingency, any propo- 
sition having for its object the appropriation 
of the surplus funds now existing, cither 
by increasing the scale of pensions, or in 
any other manner not provided for by the 
rules at present in force, is premature and 
inexpedient.” 

Mr. Paxton here requested permission 
to read the ()3d para, of the Honourable 
Couit’s despatch, by which, he was of 
opinion, the contingency of a surplus 
was piovided for; after which, the above 
amendment was put to the vote, and carried 
by a large majority, 

Mr. D.-unpier then remarked, that in 
consequence of the Indistinct manner in 
which tlic objects for which the meeting 
had been called were set forth in the 
notice published in the Government Ga- 
zette, and the consequent inability of the 
service at large to ascertain what modifi- 
cations of the present system were in con- 
teraplation, he considered it his duty to 
move, that “ no resolution of this meeting 
shall be considered final, till it has been 
circulated for the consideration of the 
service at large, and has received the ap- 
piobation of the prescribed majority. The 
motion being seconded by Mr. H. T. 
Prinsep, was put to the sense of the 
meeting, and carried by a large majority. 

THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

Private letters of the 25tli of last month, 
from Meerut, give the following particulars 
of the visit of the Right Honourable the 
Governor-general to that station. His lord- 
ship and family arrived at Meerut on the 
2d of July, having travelled dawk from 
Sabathoo, via Kurnaul. The, cholera 
morbus had been raging with fatal effect 
in the tract of country through, which his 
lordship and family passed, but we 
happy to add that they reached IVleeru 
in perfect health. The hot winds con i 
nued uninterruptedly till the 2Sd, ^ 
the heat was relieved by gentle showers o 
rain. On the 9th instant the officers ^o^ 
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the 16th Lancera entertained his lordship 
and family at a ball and supper, and on 
fhe 23d a similar entertainment was given 
by the Governor-general to the residents 
of Meerut and Hawpur. The gaieties 
passed off with equal success. On the 
27tli the new theatre will be opened under 
tlie auspices of the Govcrnor.general, with 
the “ Honey- Moon;” and, in consequence 
of the early departure of his lordship, the 
“ Heir at Law” will be got up for the 31 st. 
On the evening of the 2d of August, his 
lordship and family will leave Meerut 
for Gurmuktesir Ghat, to embark for 
Futeghur and Calcutta.— Co/. Gov. Gaz.f 
August 13. 

The Governor-general, we are informed, 
intended to give audience to the Native 
Chieftains on his route to the presidency ; 
whicli circumstances would detain his 
lordship a little longer than was expected. 
The Rewali chieftains were to pay their 
respects to his lordship at Murzapore.— 
Mad. Gov. Gaz., Aug. 28. 


TIBETIAV LITERATURK. 

By letters from Nep.d of the 27lh 
ultimo, we learn, that the Mission which 
leaves Kathmandu for China every five 
yeais, was on the point of setting out, and 
(hat hopes were entertained of procuring, 
l)y the aid of some of the principal persons 
couiposing it, valuable accessions to our 
knowledge of the literature of Tibet.— 
Cal. Gov. Gaz.f July 30. 


SELP-INHURIATION. 

The Jami .Tehan Nurna, a native Bengal 
paper, repoJts from Jeypore, that “an 
old Baiiagi, above a hundred years of age, 
the head of an establishment, had assem- 
bled about seven or eiglit thousand men- 
dicants of his order, whom he fed for two 
days : on (he third, he dug a pit, in which 
he placed the seat of his predecessor, and 
delivering over his own pillow to his 
spiritual successor, Sivanath, he announced, 
in a loud voice, that this year would be 
agitated by public calamities, and then 
entering the pit, the Buiragis present, by 
his desire, buiicd him alive.” 


transmission of newspapers, 

A notice from the General Post- Office 
at Calcutta, dated 7th July, announces 
that “ English newspapers imported into 
this office, having previously passed through 
his Majesty’s General Post-Office in Great 
Britain, will be exempted from any charge 
oa account of ship-postage. This rule will 
jiot apply to such as may be received 
irough any other channel, nor will it in 
“tny way interfere with the rates of inland 
postage now collected on English news- 
papers.” ^ 


IKDIGO CROP. 

The Madras Gazelle of August 28th 
states that letters had been received from 
the interior, which stated that the indigo 
crop about Cawnpore is not turning out so 
well as was expected, production being 
rather below an average. 

ACCIDENTS. 

A letter from Ghazeepore, in one of the 
papers, states that in a violent hurricane 
off* Bheerpore, about six miles above 
Buxar, on the 22d of April, five boats of 
a fleet, with a detachment of his Majesty’s 
troops, under Cupt. Piper, of his Majesty’s 
58th regiment, were swamped, and Ensign 
Hays, of the 38th, was drowned, with se- 
veral followers. 

On the 28th of May, Mr. Assistant 
Surgeon Heath left Chinsurah in the 
steam-boat for Barrack pore, whence, after 
breakfasting there, he proceeded in a 
dinghy to Calcutta, and in crossing over 
from Howl ah to Chandpaul Ghaut, be- 
tween 2 and 3 p. m., a squall upset the 
boat, and he was lost, together with the ^ 
manjee and two dandies. Mr. Heath 
was a young man, only lately arrived in 
India, and was much esteemed. 

THE AFGHAN INSURRECTION, 

The native papers contain the following 
paiticulars relating to the insurrection of the 
Afghan Musalmans against the Sikhs: — 

Advices from Caubul to the first of 
June, give reason to expect that the dis- 
turbances are about to he suppres'^cd by the 
dispersion of the leliels. One of the 
leaders, Nuraldin, with about .5,000 men, 
applied to Yar Mohammed Khun, the 
late governor of Peshawer, for pecuniary 
aid ; but was told by him tliat he could not 
help himself, much less give assistance to 
others ; upon which he marched off'tow’ards 
Khairnbad, where the governor will, no 
doubt, soon give a good account of him. 

It is not know n w’hat has become of Maii- 
lavi Ibrahim and Maulavi Abdul Ily. 
About 200 of the men of Nauslicreh, who 
bad been attached to the party of the Mau- 
vali returned to their homes, and upon ex- 
pressing their contrition, and paying a fine 
of five rupees each, were allow ed to resume 
their usual occupations. Budh Sing, with 
the Sikh army, was master of the country. 
Shaker Ali, the chief of the Yusef Zeis, 
had come into camp with letters from Dost 
Mohammed Khan and Prince Kami an, 
and been dismissed w ith a dress of honour. 
Thirty Sirdars of Cauhul had paid the 
money demanded of them, and received 
complimentary dresses. Habib Allah Khan, 
the son of the late Mohammed Azim Khan, 
and the chief cause of the subversion of the 
Afghan state, had an interview with Budh 
Sing, and been similarly invested. Terms 
had in fact been settled with Dost Mo- 
hammed 
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hammed Khan, and the army only remain-* 
ed until he had made good the stipulated 
payments. The battalions of the French 
officers had been directed by Budh Sinh 
to return to Lahore, and the rest of the 
army, it was expected, would immediately 
follow, as soon as arrangements were com- 
pleted for the regulation of the country, and 
collection of tlic revenues. 


Mission TO RUNJEET SINQH. 

The following statement in the (Govern- 
ment Gazette gives fuller details than the 
report in our last vol. p. 789 ; — 

We have been favoured with letters from 
Simla of the 5th instant, and from tlie 
Punjab of tlic 24th and 3()th ultimo, as 
well as the akhbar of the latter date, from 
which we have collected the following par- 
ticulars of the mission to Maharaja Uunjit 
Sinh. 

The complimentary mission of Dewan 
Mootee Ram and Fakir Imam ood din, 
by the Sikh chieftain to the Right Ho- 
nourable the Governor-general, in the 
end of April, we have already noticed. 
His lordship considering it proper to re- 
turn the compliment, sent Captain Wade, 
the political agent at Ludhiana, and Capt. 
Pearson, one of the Governor-generars 
aides-de-camp, with a letter and presents 
to the raja, escorted by a troop of the Hth 
Native Cavalry and a company of infantry. 
They crossed the Sctloj on the 22d of 
May, and were met on entering the ra- 
jah’s territory by two of his principal sir- 
dars, The mission arrived at Jendiala on 
the 27lh, and on its advance to Amritsir, 
was met about three miles fiom the city by 
the rajah’s second son, Piince Shar Sinh, 
and the prime minister Aziz ood din, at- 
tended by 5(X) of the raja’s select guard 
of Gho cherahs, splendidly drcsscd in 
yellow satin unifoims With this escort 
the mission proceeded to the place of en- 
campment on tne east bank of a small lake, 
a short distance from the Rambagh, in 
which the raja was encamped. 

The evening of the 29tli was fixed on for 
the public audience of the envoy, and the 
presentation of the Govcrnoi -general’s let- 
ter. When the hour arrived. Raja Dliyan 
Sinh and Az!z ood din, were sent to con- 
duct the mission from their tents. 'I’lie 
road had previously been lined on either 
hand by a regiment of cavalry and two 
battalions of inffinlry, who saluted as the 
parly proceeded to the first gate of the en- 
closure of the Ramhagli, where two pieces 
of ^^-tillery fired a salute of twenty lounds. 
The raja, clad in a white dress, and de- 
corated with splendid jewels, was seated 
in the hall of audience, surrounded by his 
principal courtiers, all, by previous com- 
mand, in their gala robes, and forming a 
brilliant assemblage. Richly ornamented 
chairs were placed for the European gen- 


tlemen« On their entering the raja roaei 
advanced to the edge of the carpet, and 
after embracing Capt. Wttde, led him to 
liis chair. After the party was seated 
Uunjit Sinh entered into familiar conversa- 
tion with the party, inquiring after his 
lordship’s health, and expressing his re- 
gret that his own indisposition had pre- 
vented his interview with the Governor, 
general. The Governor-general’s letter 
was then presented, and read aloud in 
court by the minister. Its friendly tenor 
seemed to give great satisfaction to the Ma- 
haraja. After this the presents of the 
Governor- general were brought in. They 
consisted of elephants and horses, witli 
their caparisons, a sabre, a gun, a pair of 
pistols, a telescope, and various articles of 
Europe manufacture, of which, the Ma- 
haraja, who rose from his scat to inspect 
them, expressed his great admiration. 
Among the presents were some from Lady 
Amherst to the ranee, the mother of 
Prince Kherg Sinh, which the Maharaja 
engaged to present to her himself, Ik* 
then sent for some of the finest horses of 
his stud, aud explained their good qualities 
as they passed in review, 

At the lime of the visit of the mission 
Amritsir wore the appearance of a fortified 
city, and a regular force of 25,000 men 
was encamped round the walls. All the 
corps were at exercise morning and even- 
ing. The brigade of infantry, under the 
, French officers, is described as being a 
remaikably fine and well disciplined body 
of men. 

Uunjit Sinli’s first appearance is said not 
to be much in bis favour, bis person being 
small and insignificant : when he begins 
to speak, however, be soon becomes ani- 
mated, and displays considerable shrewd- 
ness and intelligence. lie is very inqui- 
sitive, and often asks ludicrous questions; 
amongst other tilings, lie inquiied if the 
English deputation would eat with the 
French officers ; whether Capt Wade 
spoke Frencli ; and if Capt, Pearson had 
learned Punjabi ? After the audience broke 
up, and the party had taken leave, he ex- 
patiated with great vivacity, and for a con- 
siderable period, upon the intelligence and 
courteous manners of the envoy. 

His own court was composed of not 
.above thirty of lii.s principal Sirdars, be- 
sides inferior attendants; but the whole was 
characterized by a stately and decorous air, 
very difTereut koin the promiscuous and 
disorderly assemblage which usually con- 
stitutes an Indian durbar. 


SUTTEE. 

Tlie Timirn Namk contains the follow- 
ing account, dated “ Pateala 

A woman of the Klietri caste having 
determined to burn herself with her hos- 
band, who had fallen a victim to the cp'- 
demiC) 
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(lemic, iho officers of the raja prevented 
}]er. She exclaimed loudly against this 
interference, and declared that she had 
burnt herself four times with her husband 
in former existences, and that if she was 
not hindered the fifth time, the cholera 
would cease in a fortnight : on hearing 
tins, the raja ordered that she should be 
allowed to burn herself. 


INTEREST ON TREASURY NOTES. 

Territorial Department^ the 26tk Jw/y, 
1827. — Notice is hereby given, that the 
sub-treasurer will no longer issue trea- 
sury notes, bearing interest at 5 per cent, 
per annum, but in lieu thereof, will here- 
after issue to all persons desirous of re- 
ceiving the same in payment of demands 
against the government, or otherwise, 
tieasury notes bearing a daily interest of 
two and a half per cent., payable on 
notice of 30 days, to be given in the Go- 
vcrnvient Gazette. Tlic said notes will be 
receivable into the loan at par, andin4i- 
quiilation of all demands of Government 
at the general treasury, as well as in pay- 
ments on account of salt, opium, and 
customs, at this presidency : provided, 
however, that notes shall not be issued for 
sums less than 500 rupees, nor otherwise 
tlian in suras of even hundreds. 


SHIPPING. 

AirivaU in the llhfcr. 

Mndrhne, Coghlan, from Bourbon.— 
21. B/itofiinn, Oonsalvfs, from Bombay, ('eylon, 
Ainl Madras. — Anp;, 1. Maria, Strong, from (’aue 
of Good llojie.— 2. Ocran, Serle, from New VorK. 
—4. Hmhuri'h Cafttlc, Denny, from I.omlon an<l 
Madias; .imKVow;*, Binder, from Liverpool.— 

11. 0,111/11/, M'trill, fiom London; llrlzoni, 
l)t'rt, from London; CanihrtdL'/’, Barber, from 
IViiang, Aim, Adler, from isle of Fiance, and 
L' tliiiiuiKii, Bisml, from Bourbon and Madras.— 

12 . litre far, Waugh, from London and Madias; 
and Miliiinl, JacUsoii, fiom Bombay. — 13. Georp'e, 
Fulihcr, fiom London, Cape, and Madr.is. — 14. 
''Ill Edirniil Vuptt, (roary, from London and Ma- 
dias.— lu, Siilt/in, Mitchell, from Persian Gulf, 
bom bay, and Madras.— 1 7. A?in, Cdttell, from 
Cape and Madras. 


l^rpartui c -1 from Calcutta. 

.Jiili/'2\. K/)it, Craw, for Cape of Good Hope. 
— 2h. ludumO/tk, Reid, for Isle of France.— .luir. 
n. Ci/^'iict, .Stephen, for Batavia; and M’Cauli/. 
Aiken, for Madras.— 13. Vesper, Wyllie, for 
Limdoiil; and David Clarke, Viles, for Isle of 
l-iaiice.-]?. James Sibbald, Borises, for Madras. 

Con* to Sea. 

Jiih/n. nepHl.se, Gribble, for China.— 11. Heie- 
fwdJnr, Wliiteman, for China.— 2.’>. Duke of 
Lotke, and Buckinghamshire, Lancaster, 
both lor China— 20. Vansittuit, Dalrymple, 
ana (Voirf.M,,-, Proctor, both for China.— 24. Ingtis, 
serle, and Sealebj/ Castle, Newall, both for Cmna. 


Pussongers for Europe, via China. 

Per Repulse; The Hon. J. H. Harington, Esq., 
iaT' ^^^®®*^®W ishment; Mrs. Haring- 
Pin! 'I'aylor; Mrs. Nixon; Ens. J. G. 

iiaHn I., —also Misses C. Harington, A. 

; Capt. W. Cockell, H.M.’s 
or Queen’s Royals ; Mr. k. T. Goode. 


BIRTHS. 

May S3. At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. R. 
Chitty, 4 th N.I., of a daughter. 

25. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. Monteath, 
35th N.I., of a 8on»v, 

June 1. At Kamptee, the lady of Major J. F. 
Gibson, commanding 2d Europ, regt., of a daugh- 
ter. 

20. At Cawnpore Farm, Mrs. W. Dickson, of a 
son. 

24. Chowringhco, Mrs. J. Madge, Jun., of a 
daughter. 

July 6. At Indore, the lady of Capt. Danger- 
field, assistant opium agent, of a son. 

— Mrs. Willick, wifeof Mr. Jos.WilUck, of the 
ship Jangeer, of a daughter. 

fl. At Lucknow, the lady of Lieut. G. N. Prole, 
3d N.I., of a still-born son. 

9. At Lohooghat, in Kemaoun, the lady of 
Lieut. Col. John Delamain, 58th N.I., of a son. 

— The lady of C^t. Eastgate, of a daughter. 

10. At Peeprah, Pumeah, Mrs. J. Smith, of a 
daughter. 

IL At Bhopalpore, the lady of Lieut, and Qu. 
Mast. Griffin, 24th N.I., of a son. 

16. Mrs. J. Sinclair, of a son. 

17. Mrs. T. Burke, of a daughter, 

— Mrs. W. Stocker, of a son. 

18. At \lUpore, the lady of C. R. Barwell, Esq,, 
of a daughter. 

19. At Hauper, near Meerut, the lady of Capt. 
Alex. Camegy, of a daughter. 

20. At Serampore, Mrs. N. J, Gantzer, of a 
son. 

21. The wife of Mr. Joseph Burridge, H. C.'s 
marine, of a son. 

22. The lady of Lieut. Col. Bryant, judge advo- 
cate general, of a daughter. 

2.3. At Nagporc, the lady of Capt. F. W. Hands, 
38th Madras N.I., of a son, 

— The lady of J. R. Martin, Esq., of a son. 

24. At Mozufferpore, Tyrhoot, the lady of 

Thos. T. Dashwood, Esq., C S., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. W. G. Orieff’, of a davighter. 

26. At Dacca, the lady of Lieut. J. B. Robinson, 
Cist N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Chowringhee, the lady of Capt. C. T. G. 
Weston, of a daughter. 

27. At Benares, the lady of Capt. A. Dick, 62d 
N.I., of a son. 

— At Delhi, the lady of J. A. D. Watson, 
Esq., surgeon, I7th N.I., of a son. 

— Mrs. M. Balthaser, of a daughter. 

28. At Allahabad, Mrs. M. A. 'Priepland, of a 


29. At Meerut, the lady of Maj. King, ICth 
Lancers, of a daughter. 

.31. At Bishop's College, the lady of Professor 
Holmes, of a son. 

Aug. 1. Mrs. J. L. Duimett, of a son. 

2. At Barrackporc, the lady of Lieut. J. Ferris, 
20th N.I., of a son. 

— At Futtyghur, Mrs. M. S. Hennessey, of a 
son an»l heir. 

— Mrs. Cook, of a daughter. 

4. At Kishnaghur, the lady of Adam Ogilvle, 
Esq., civil servue, of a son. 

— Mrs. C. C. AratiKm, ofiison. 

7. Mrs. T. Benson, of a son. 

9. At Kldderpore, the lady of W. H. L. Hind, 
Esq., of adaugWr. 

10. The lady of the Rev. Francis Gootle, of a 
daughter, 

— Mrs. F. G. Stacy, of a son. 

— At Chanderdagorc, Mrs. M. Nicholas, of a 
daughter. 

11. At Burdw.an, the lady of David Scott, Esq., 
jun., of the civil service, of .a son. 

— At Berhamporc, the l.idy of Lieut. J. A. 
Fairhead, adj., Mooished.dwd Piov. Bat,, of a 


— 12. Mrs. C. ^Varden, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. M. Paul, of a daughter. 

— The lady of T. B. Swinhoe, Esq., of 

daughter. ► 

— Mrs, John Blown, of a still-born child. 


MAKKIAGES. 

Jttly 2. At Cawnpore, Lieut. Arch. McKean, 
42d N.I., to Miss Anderson. 

9. At Cawnpore, Mr. Assist. Apothecary D. W. 
Taylor, to Miss C. Massey. 

10. At Arrah, district of Shahabad, Mr. A. 
D’Abreo, to Miss H. Miller, 

16. At 
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16. At A^a, Mr. H. 0. Leopold, to MIm M. 
WiUlams. 

20. At the Cathedral, Mr. E. T. Power, H.C.'a 
marine, to Miss Jane Perie. 

21. At the Cathedral, Capt. T. Hanold, country 
service, to Mrs. Ellz. Campbell, widow of the 
late Capt. D. Campbell. 

23. At the Cathedral, Lietit. Wood, 25th N.I., 
to Miss F. H. Dona. 

24. Mr. A. Gregory, to Miss L. Isaac. 

26. At Cdwnpore, Major N. Brutton, H.M.'s 
lUh Light Drags-, to Mrs. Rozalie Queiros, relict 
of the fete Jos. Queirbs, Esq., of Lucknow. 

— Lieut- and Adj. F. Anson, Ittth N.L, third 
son of Lieut. Gen. .Sir George Anson, K.C.B., to 
Miss Catherine Hanson. 

27 . At Hamnaghur, J. C. Sage, Esq,, 4th Extra 
Regt., to KllzaTOth, youngest daughter of the 
late N. Rabeholm, Esq., of his Danish Majesty's 
civil service. 

30. Mr. H. Webster, to Miss M. D’Cruz. 

Aug.i. At Dacca, John O’ Dwyer, Esq., assist, 
surg. 27 th N.L, to Miss Hope. 

9. At St. John’s Cathedral, Thos. Coiuhman, 
Bfeq., indigo planter, Meerut, to Elizabeth Gra- 
ham, eldest daughter of the fete Capt. F. Roby, 
royal navy. 


DEATHS. 

June 4. At Cawnporc, Maria Jane, wife of Lieut. 
R. Chitty, 4th N.L 

12. AtDinapore, A. Cooke, Esq., surgeon, fi7th 
N.L 

— Mr. J. A. Oliveira, a native of Portugal, 
aged 36. 

14. AtRamnad, Helen, d.uighterof thclaleM. 
Christy, Esq., formerly on the medical eslablish- 
ment of this presidency, aged 17* 

17 . AtSiilkea, Mr. Joseph Gibb, aged 20. 

19. At Nusseerabad, in Rajpootaim, \V. A. Ed- 
monstone. Esq., assistant to the supcrintendant 
and political agent of Ajniere, .iged 2.3. 

20. 'rhomas Tliomson, Es([., indigo planter, 
aged 23. 

21. At Kurnal, the lady of Capt. Gillespie. 

•— At Chandemagore, Mr. O. Andrews, second 
assistant to the judge and magistrate of that place, 
aged 2.5. 

— Mr. John Grimwood, mate in the ILC.'s ma- 
rine, ^ed 27 . 

22. Charles Blaney, Esq., merchant and agent, 
aged 52. 

— Capt. T. Fyfc, commander of tlie brig Ua- 
helln, aged 45. 

— At Howrah, Master W. Beauchamp, aged 
9 years. 

23. At Humeeiyorc, the Kidy of A. W. Begble, 
Esq., of the civil service. 

— At Pumeah, J. V. Biscoe, Esq., of the civil 
service, aged 34. 

— Mr. C. C. Cooper, second mate ILC.’s marine 
aged 27 . 

— Mr. W. Collier, captain’s steward of the ship 
David Scott, aged 29. 

— Mr. J. C. Hughes, assistant in the marine pay 
office, aged 23. 

24. Master W. R. Black, only son of Mr. A. 
Black, aged 7 years. 

28- Mr. E. D. R. A. Crlckett, midshipman of 
the ship David Scott, ageil 1!>. 

— Mr. J. Bayliss, boat office keeper, aged 30. 

29. At Dum-Dum, Mr. G. Rowl.md, head as- 
sistant riding master of the horse artillery depOt, 
aged 27 . 

3L Joseph Ives, Esq., deputy register of the 
general department, aged 52. 

Aujr. 1. Mrs. Eliz. Crieff, wife of Mr. W. G. 
Grieff, aged 22. 

2. Mrs. Ann Casey, widow, aged CO. 

3. At Fendal Baug, the Rev. S. Trawin, mis- 
sionary from the London Missionary Society. 

7 . At the great gaol of Calcutta, Mrs. Mary 
Moore, the wife ot Mr, Robert Moore, who has 
been imprisoned for debt for upwards of twelve 
yearn. 

8. Mis. Shakur, wife of M. S. Sbakur, Esq., 

aged 37. 

9. Mr. Jas. Burt, son of the late Dr. Adam 
Burt, aged 27 . 

li. M. C. Radcliffe, Esq., aged 30. 

16. Mrs. M. a. Grimwood, late assistant at the 
Military Lower Orphan School, aged 44. 

Lately. At Colindon, near Juanpore, James Fer- 
rlw* Esq., indigo planter, aged4<). 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

REWAans TO NATIVE OFFICERS. 

Fort St. George, May^ 15, 1827.— His 
Exc. tlic coinmandcr-in.cliief having 
brought to the notice of Government the 
undermentioned native officers, who have 
in a special manner distinguished them- 
selves by their gallant and soldier-llko 
conduct throughout the late war in Ava, 
the Honourable the Governor in Council 
has great satisfaction in expressing his 
approbation of Hjieir services, and in con- 
ferring upon them the rewards specified to 
tlieir names respectively. 

1st Class. — Subadar Major Mudden- 
sing, 9th N.I., and Subadar Major Syed 
Abdullah, 38th ditto — each a sword and 
a palankeen, with an allowance of Rs. 70 
monthly for the support of that equipage, 
and half- pay to his nearest heir after his 
decease. 

2d Class. — Subadar Rungiah, 28lh 
N.I., and Subadar Maliomed Cassim, 
ditto ditto— each a palankeen, with an 
allowance of Rs. 70 monthly for tlio sup. 
port of that equipage, and half-pay to his 
nearest heir after his decease. 

3d Class. — Subadar Abdull Nubby,- 
I8II1 N.I., Subadar Mahomed Hussain, 
38th ditto ; and Subadar Mahomed Gal- 
leb, 38th ditto — each a palankeen, with 
an allowance of Rs. 70 monthly for the 
support of that equipage. 

To mark the high sense which the Go- 
vernment entertain of the indefatigable 
exertions of the corps of pioneers Ibrougli- 
out the w'ar in Ava, the Hon. the Gover- 
nor in Council is pleased to resolve, as a 
special case, that Jemidar Andoo, of that 
corps, whose gallant conduct has been 
particularly brouglit to notice, shall bo 
promoted to the rank of sul)adar, that 
lie be presented with a palankeen, and an 
allowance of Rs. 70 monthly for the sup- 
port of that equipage, and that a pension 
of half-pay be granted to his jearest heir 
after his decease. 

VACATION OF STAFF OFFICFS. 

Fort St. George, May 25, 1827. — Ibe 
lion, the Governor in Council has been 
pleased to resolve that the following alte- 
rations shall be made in the regulations 
publisl'.cd in G. 0. under date the 23d 
Dec. 1823, regarding the rank of which 
certain staff offices are to be vacated. 

Director of artillery depot of instruc- 
tion — no limitation. 

Assist. Adj. General and Assist. Quar- 
ter Master General of a field or subsidiary 
force; Superintending Officer of Genlfe' 
wen Cadets ; Secretary to the College and 
Board of Public Instruction ; Translates 
to Courts or Commissions; Deputy Sc- 
cretar)' 
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cretary to the Military Board; and De- 
puty Judge Advocate General— to be ta- 
cated on promotion to the rank of lieiit. 
col. regimentally. 

Cantonment Adjutant at Palaveram— 
to be vacated on promotion to the rank of 
major regi mentally. 

11EGUX.AT10N8 FOR CONnUCTlNO COURTS- 
MARTIAL. 


thereby afford rp^ter facility of reference 
and certainty of their preservation. 

6. In field forces or special commands 
unattached to any division to which there 
may not he any deputy judge advocate 
general appointed, it shall be the duty of 
the assistant adjutant general or brigade 
major generally to provide for the due 
observance of these regulations,' under the 
auilioriiy of the commanding officer of 
such force. 


Head- Quarters, May 25, 1 827. — Taking 
into consideration the imperfect and ineffi- 
cient supervision at present existing with 
rcsjiect to regimental and other courts- 
martial inferior to genjyyl, whereupon, 
nevertheless, the army a*arge is princi- 
pally dependant for the administration of 
justice and the support of its discipline, 
and with a view to ensuring to such courts 
agicater regularity in their conduct, and 
a strict adherence therein to the law of 
evidence, his Exc. the commander-in- 
chief is pleased to establish the following 
ugnlalions. 

1, Officers, upon confirming, or other- 

the proceedings of regimental or 
other courts-martial inferior to general, 
assembled by their authority, will imme- 
diately forward such (original) proceed- 
ings to the commanding officer of the divi- 
sion, detachment, or field force, who will 
refer them for examination to the deputy 
judge advocate general of the division. 

2, It will be the special duty of the 
deputy judge advocate to examine care- 
fully and minutely all such proceedings, 
noting that all forms have therein been 
sliictly observed, that the law of evidence 
lias been adhered to, and that the finding 
and sentence are legal and apposite ; and, 
in the event of any irregularity or illega- 
lity, to coinirmnicate his opinion there- 
upon to the commanding officer, who will 
duly notice it to the officer by whose au- 
Ihoiity the court was assembled. The 
deputy judge advocate general will also 
fuiwaid a duplicate of his opinion and 
report to the judge advocate general of the 
army for the coinmander-in-chief’s infor- 
niation. 

It will Im in the discretion of divi- 
Monal commanding officers to take such 
incasuies as may be requisite for the future 
avoidance of similar irregularities or ille- 
galities in like cases.* 

4. The original proceedings of all such 
courts-martial shall, after examination, be 
leturned by the deputy judge advocate ge- 
neral, as records, to the garrison or regi- 
mental officers to which they may belong. 

5. The proceedings of all regimental or 
other courts-martial inferior to general, shall 
he uniformly and fairly made out, without 
erasure, upon foolscap paper, with a mar- 
gin of one inch in addition to the usual 
margin for the rubric, in order that they 
may be bound in half-yearly volumes, and, 


7 . The provisions of this order are solely 
and specially intended to produce future 
regularity by bringing past irregularity to 
notice and animadversion j and it is ex- 
pressly to be understood that they are not 
in any instance to authorize the delay of 
the infliction of punishments awarded by 
courts-martial, or to remove the responsi- 
bility of officers approving the sentences of 
such; which punishments will be carried 
into prompt execution, and which respon- 
sibility will continue to exist as hereto- 
fore. 

Head.. Quarters, May 28. — It is hereby 
directed that whensoever charges may 
hereafter be preferred against any native 
officer or soldier in the service, a certified 
translation thereof shall be prepared with- 
out delay, and the same read and delivered 
to the prisoner in the presence of the com- 
manding officer of the regiment, station, 
detachment, or guard, as the case may be. 

Head- Quarters, June 1C.*— The Com- 
mander-in-chief directs that no sentence 
by any court-martial, European or native, 
inferior to general, shall be inflicted be- 
yond 300 lashes. 

Head- Quarters, July2A . — The practice 
of awarding, by sentence of a court-mar- 
tial, a certain number of lashes to be in- 
flicted in a divided manner in different 
places of the station, is prohibited as irre- 
gular. It is usual to leave the time and 
place to tlie approving officer, and it is al- 
together contrary to the present usage to 
inflict further punishment after a prisoner 
has once been taken down from tfie hal- 
belts. 

The practice of awarding suspension to 
non-commissioned officers is also prohibit- 
ed, that punishment being, by the articles 
of war, specially applied to the commis- 
sioned ranks of the army, and in no way 
sutablc to the circumstances of tlie condi- 
tions of others. 

The proceedings of courts-martial infe- 
rior to general will he referred to judge 
advocates for examination from divisions, 
subsidiary and field forces and stations, 
according to the following arrangement. 

1. To Capt. Ardagh — from the Nag- 
pore subsidiary. 

2. To Capt. Macarthur — from the Hy- 
derabad subsidiary, including the light 
field division of that force ; and the field 
force in the Dooab. 


3. To 
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3. To Capt Highmoor — from the 
Northern division. 

4. To Capt. O’Brien— from the My- 
sore division, including tlie provinces; 
and the Ceded districts. 

5. To Capt. Murcoit — from tlie Cen- 
tre division, and the presidency, with St. 
Thomas’s Mount. 

6. To Capt. Dun— from the Southern 
division, and the Travancore subsidiary. 

tIEUT. COLONELS COMMANOANT. 

Head-Qitarlers, June 21, 1827. — The 
Commander-in-chief having observed that 
officers, being lieutenant-colonels-com- 
mandant of regiments, are in the habit of 
designating themselves and being desig- 
nated lieutenant-colonel commandant on 
occasions of general duty ; his Exc. desires 
it to be understood, that officers so circum- 
stanced have no superior armi/ rank, and 
that the designation only applies to their 
command in regiments having the autho- 
rity and advantages therein of colonels, 
but that on all general diittes they will be 
described in their army rank, and that the 
designation of commandant only applies 
to them when described regimcntally. 

VETFRINARV SURGEONS. 

Fort St. George, July G, 1827. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council has been 
pleased to resolve, tliat veterinary surgeons 
shall be admitted at the cadet (juaiters on 
their anival, under G.O. dated the ISth 
July 1820, and that they shall be ciititlcd 
to the benefit of the regnl.itions aulhoii/- 
ing the supply of equipments to young 
officers proceeding from the presidency to 
join their corps for the fust time. 

LIEUT. COL. J. NOBLE. 

Fori Si. George, July 24, 1827. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council has receiv- 
ed with concern the report of the death of 
Lieut. Col. John Noble, C.B., of (he ar- 
tillery. He was returning to his duty on 
board the ship lioxburgh Gaelic, and died 
on the 16th instant, the evening before the 
ship anchored in Madras roads. His re- 
mains were landed and interred with mili- 
tary honours the following day. 

Lieut. Col. Noble arrived in India in 
the year 1795. He was employed in the 
Mysore war in 1799, and was present at 
the fall of Seringapatam. He served in 
the Ceded districts when they were occu- 
pied by our troops in 1800 and 1801. 
He was present at the battles of Assaye 
and Argaum under his Grace the Duke 
of Wellington. He formed the corps of 
horse artillery in 1805. He was in the 
field under Colonel Close in 1810, and 
Colonel Doveton in the years 1815, 1816, 
and 1817. He commanded the horse ar- 
tillery at the capture of Java in 1811. He 


commanded the artillery with the head, 
quarters of the army of the Deckan, and 
was present at the battle of Mahidpore. 

Full of professional ardour, this officer 
sought every opportunity of active employ, 
menlin the field, and had a share in almost 
cveiy service of importance while he was 
in the army. He w as early brought into 
public notice for bis superior qualities, and 
honoured with the marked confidence, and 
through after-life with the friendship, of 
His Grace the Duke of Wellington. No 
allurements bad charms for him in coni- 
parison with the calls of duly. He was 
beloved as much as he was admired and 
respected by aU|j(vho served under him. 
He enjoyed th^unlimited confidence of 
his superiors. He may be held U|) as the 
model of a perfect soldier ; and to the Go- 
vernment, the army, and his own corps in 
particular, his death may be regarded as a 
public misfortune. 

MILITARV FUND. 

Fori St. George, July 27, 1827, — Ad- 
verting to the extract of a letter from the 
lion. Court of Directors in the Military 
Department, dated the 30th April 1823, 
and published in G O. under date the 9th 
September following, the Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council desires it may bo^ 
distinctly understood, that no indi\i.* 
dual admitted a member of the Military 
Fund, subsequently to the publication of 
the Honourable Court’s letter aboveincn- 
lioned, shall have tlie option of withdraw, 
ing from the institution, but shall conti. 
mic his regulated contribution thereto, so 
long us he may remain in the service ; and 
all paymasters or others by wliom the pay 
and allowances of officers or chaplains 
may be discharged, are hereby ordered 
and directed to make the requisite stop- 
pages from the abstracts of subscribers, 
according to tlic information whicli they 
may receive from the secretary of the 
Fund. 

DATE OF raOMOriON OP CADETS. 

fort St. George, Aug. 3, 1827.— Under 
instructions from thcllonourabletbe Court 
of Directors, the Hon. the Governor in 
Council resolves, that the following prin- 
ciple for regulating the date of promotion 
of cadets to the rank*of cornet and ensign 
respectively shall bo adopted, viz. that the 
date shall correspond witli tliat of the de* 
parture of the individual from England, 
if at that period there should be a vacancy 
in the rank of cornet or ensign in the 
army ; and if there should not be a vacan- 
cy, the date shall correspond with that of 
the first casualty occasioning a vacancy 
after the cadet left England, provided tlie 
circumstj^ncc be known on his arrival) or 
previously to his being permanwJtJy ported 
to a regiment. 
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ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 

Fort St. George^ Jug. 13, 1827.— As- 
sistant surg<>onfc who are appointed in civil 
and staff situations, or who obtain leave 
to proceed to Europe, are to l)e struck off 
tlie returns of corps to which they may 
previously have belonged. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Jn!i/ J7- Paternoster, Esq., to be register to 
zlllah court of Salem. 

20. F. Anderson, Esq., to be assistant to princi- 
pal c ollector and assistant magistrate in Malabar. 

It, (Jathcart, Esq., to be assistant to principal 
collector and assistant magistrate In Tanjore. 

Auir. 7- Malcolm Lewln, Esq., to be sub-collec- 
tor and joint magistrate in Tiq|pvelly. 

G. S. Hooper, Esck, to be head assistant to 
principal collector ana assistant magistrate in Ca- 
nara. 

F. M. Lewln, Esq., to be register to zlllah 
court of Calicut. 

A. p. Oirslow, Esq., to be head assistant to 
priniipal (ollector and assistant magistrate in 

t'oiinb.itore. 

17. W. E. Underwood, Esq., to be head assistant 
to collet tor, and assistant magistrate of Guntoor. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 


7. The Rev. W. T. Dlenklnsop to be mili- 
tary chaplain at Vellore. 

14. The Rev. G. K. Graeme to be junior military 
tliaplain at Bangalore. 

t 

military APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, cStc. 


Fort St.Geo! go, June 22, 11127 — ideut. R. Dea- 
con, IXih N.I., 10 act as fort adj. at Vellore dur- 
ing absence of Lieut. Lewis. 

Wi L.C. Lieut. W. Sinclair to be quart, mast., 
inter))., and paymast., v. Mncleod prom. ; Lieut. 
A. Dorradaile to be adj., v, Sinclair, 

Xl(l >1.1. Lieqt. II. Marshall to be adj., v. Brady 
prom. 

41, sY K.J. Sen. Ens. C. W. Burdett to be licut., 

V. Fitzgerald dec. ; dated »th June 11127. 

Jimp2i] — r.idet8 S. W. Hennah, W. H. Rick- 
etts, and F. G. J, Lascelles admitted to cavaliy, 
and prom, to cornets.— Cadet S. W. Croft admit- 
ted to artillery, and jirom. to 2(l-lieut.— Cadets E. 
Lawford, Arch. Dougliis, and F. C. Cotton admit- 
ted to engineers, and prom, to 2d-l leu ts.— Cadets 
Ci. Haines, Wm. Taylor, S, C. Maepherson, and 

W. U, Annesley admitted to infantry, and prom, 
to ensigns all arrived at Madras 2()th June. 

iith L.C. Sen. Lieut. (Brev.Capt.) F. Straton to 
w f apt., and .Sen. Corn. E. A. HumfFrcys to be 
liput., V. Gordon dec.; all dated 12th June 1027. 

Licut. H. Briggs, 2d L.C., re-admitted on estab. 
Without prejudice to his rank, from 14th April 
1827. 

./vnc 2t).— Lieut. C. Rochfort, 27th N.I., to 
“mmind escort of his Highness the Rajah of 


htA L.C. Sen. Capt. R. Jeffries to be maj.. Sen 
n f to be capt., and Sen. Cor 

net s. w. J. Molony to be lleut., in sue. to Smytl 
i^etired ; all dated 1 st J an. 1827. 

Brown, 5th L.C., re-admitted or 
jJ^g'l^*thout prejudice to his rank, from 14tl 

J- Whjtlock, Wm. Wyndham, 
toU ’ ''^Bles admitted to cavalry, and prom 
“^^’’^^—Cadets R. Henderson and O. Patrick 
-La engineers, and prom, to 2d-lieuts 
Bo«r»on, J. Merritt, J. Hogarth, C, 
mitSi A. J«kins ad- 
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Lieut. C. H. Baddeley, 62dN.I., and Lieut. R. 

D. Odell, Wth dfl,, to be capts. by brevet, from 
nth June 1827. 

F. Huhlei*, Ist L.C., to be an 
assist, com. gen., v. Grant prom. 

4Ur N.L Lieut. W. P. Macdonald to be qu. 
mast., interp., and paym., v. Fitzgerald dec. - 

38<A N.l. Sen. Ens. A, Wallace to be lleut,, v. 
Willis dec. ; dated 30th June 1827. 

Maj. G. Drewe, 33d N.L, transferred to invalid 
estab. at hfs own requea-t. 

Mr. G. Chester admitted on estab. as a vete- 
rlnary surg., from 2.'Jd June. 

Capt. C. C. Bell, .34th L.I., to have 
charge of Invalids, 4rc. of H.C.’s service returning 
to Europe in ship General Palmer. 

Head-Quarters, Julu 7.— Lieut. A. R. Alexander, 
33d N. I., to be struck off strength of rifle corps, 
and app. to 1st bat. pioneers, v. Hutchins. 

¥(n-t St. George, Julg 10.— 33d N.l. Sen. Capt. 

E. Cadogan to be major, Sen. Lieut. J. Campl)ell 
to be capt., and Sen. Ens. G. A. Tulloch to be 
lleut., V. Drewe invalided ; all dated 7th July 1827. 

Licut. H. Inglis, 2d L.C., permitted to place hia 
services at disposal of resident at Hyderabad. 

July 13.— Capt. R. J. H. Vivian, 18th N.L, to 
be assist, adj. gen. to Nagpore subsid. force, v. 
Hunter. 

1#< Brig. Horse Artil. Licut. J. C. M'Nair to be 
adj., V. .Sneriff prom. 

.3.3d N.l. Lieut. J. Hutchings to be adj., v. Mar- 
shall ; Lieut. H. Marshall to be qu. mast., interp. * 
and paymast., v. M'Clellan resigned. 

Infantry Rea’uiting Depot. Lieut. J. U. Cole- 
brooke, 43d N.L, to be qu. mast., interp., and 
paymast., v. Campbell. 

Infautiy. Sen. Lieut. Col. C M'Leod to be 
lieut. col. commandant, v. Maj. Gen, and Col. Sir 
Tliomas Munro dec.; Sen. Maj. C. Elphmstone, 
20th N.L, to be lleut. col. m sue. to M'Leod 
prom. ; both daltHl 7th July 1827. 

2()th N.L Son. ('apt..!. Moncrieffe to be major, 
.‘?en. Lieut. J. Mellor to be capt.. and Sen. Ens. T. 
G. .Silver to be lleut. in sue. to Elphinslone prom, ; 
all dated 7th July 1827. 

Mon — In conseqtiencr of death of M.^j. Gen. 
Sir. T Munro, of mf., the following addition to 
list of oflliers entitled to off-rei konmgs is autho> 
nzed Licut. Cols. Com. U. Podmore .ind A. 
Molesworth, each a half .share from 7th July 1827, 
V. Munro de<\ ; Lieut. Col. Com. C. Deacon, a 
half share from treasury, fiom 7ih July 1827, v. 
ditto. 

July ly.—lth N.l. Lieut. R. E. Roardman to be 
adj., V. Harden returned to Europe. 

.38r/j N.L Lieut. E. Cluttcrbuck to be qu. mast., 
interp., andp.iymast., v. Garraway dec.; .Sen. Ens. 
J. A. Macartney to be lieut., v. Garraway dec. ; 
dated 9th July 1827. 

4M N.l. Sen. Licut. W. B. Coxe to be capt, and 
Sen. Ens. .1. H. Robley to lie lieut., v. M'Leod 
dec. ; dated 11th July 1827. 

Governor’s Staff. Lieut. Col. J. Carfrae, 3Cth 
N.l., to be military secretary to Hon. the governor; 
Maj. J. Napier, .'iOth N.L, to be private secretary 
to ditto ; Lieut W. Milnes, 7lh L.C. ; to bcaid- 
dc-camp to ditto; Capt T. Watson, 4th N.L, to 
be extra aid-de-camp to ditto; Maj. T. Maclean, 
1st Europ. regt., to be honorary aide-de-camp to 
ditto— all to have effect from lOtn July. 

Lieut. Col. H. G. A. Taylor, 18th N.L, to be 
town major of Fort St. George. 

J«/.v 20.— Surg. J. Norris to be staff surg, at 
Jaulnah, v. Haines. 

2d L.C. Lieut. C. Phlllimore to be qu. mast., 
interp., and paymast., v. Inglis permitted to place 
hia services at disposal of resident at Hyderal^, 

Lieut. R. Lambert, 16th N.L, to be adj. to 
Seringapatam Local Bat., v, Flyter returned to 
Europe. 

Extra N.l. Lleut. G. Wright, 10th N.l;, to 
act as adi. during absence ofLieuU Nlcolayon 
sick certincate. 

Artillery. Sen. Maj. W. Morlson to be lieut. col., 
Sen. Cypt. W. T. Biett to be major, and Sen. Ht- 
Lieut. R. S. YolUnd to be ckpL, v. NdUe dec. ; 
aU dated 17 th July 1827. 

2 N 4<a 
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N.I. Sen. Lieut. A. B. Dyee to be capt.i end 
;5ai. En«. J. E. Glynn to be Ueut., v. H^ldec.t 
dated 16th July 18^. 


Head’Quarterg, Jw/y 10. — 2d-Lieut. D. Carru* 
thers removed from Ist to 3d bat. artillery. 

Veterinary Surg. G. Chester posted to Ist L.C. 

July 14.— Lieut.Col.Com.C.M'Leod (late prom.) 
posted to 12thN.l.t Lieut. Col. C. Elphinstone 
(late prom.) posted to 25th do.; Maj. G. Dreve 
(tecently transf. to invalid estab.)» posted to 2d 
Nat. Vet. Bat. 

Juk/ 20 Ens. P. T. Marrett removed, at his 

own request, from 8th to4th N.I. 

July '^.—Artillery, Lieut. Col. W. Morfson (late 
prom.) posted to 4th bat. ; W. Cullen remov- 
ed from 3d to Ist bat. ; Maj. T. S. Watson remov- 
ed from 4th to 3d bat. : M^. W. T. Brett (late 
prom.) posted to 4th bat. ; Capt. C. Hoemer re- 
moved from 3d to 4th bat. ; Capt. R. S. Yolland 
(late prom.) posted to Sd bat. 

Jtt/y 26.— Ensigns S. G. C. Reynaud and F. H. 
Sanson (recently admitted) app. to do duty with 


July 30.— Ensigns W. Ritchie, J. Forsyth, and 
W. R. Annesley (recently admitted) app. to do 
duty with 2d N.I., and Ens. J. Dods with ilst 
do. 

Aug. 2.— Ens. J. Campbell removed, at his own 
request, from 29th to 38th N.I. 

, Assist. Surg. W. K. Hay posted to 1st brigade 
horse artil., at St. Thomas’s Mount. 


Lieut. J. Home removed from 2d to 3d bat. ar- 
tiilery, from 13th Juiy. 

Aug. 3.— Ens. P. E. L. Rickards (recently ad- 
mitted) app. to do duty with 21st N.I. 


Fort St.George, July 24.— Cadets J. Forsyth and 
Wm. Ritchie admittM to Infantry, and prom, to 
ensigns. 

July 27.— Cadet J. C. A. Durand admitted to in- 
fantry, and prom, to ensign. 

July 3\.— Ordnance department. Capt. C. Hos- 
mer, dep. com. of ordnance at Vellore, to be dep. 
com. of ordnance at Cannanore, v. Brett prom. ; 
Assist, com. of ordnance G. Gibson to to dep. 
com. of ordnance at Vellore, v. Hosmer ; Dep. 
assist, com. of ordnance S. Clarke to be assist, 
com. of ordnance, v. Gibson prom., and to be at- 
tached to arsenal of Fort St.George; Conductor 
W. Brookes to be dep. assist, com. of ordnance, v. 
Clarke prom., and to be posted at Gooty. 

Mr. J. Phillipson admitted on estab. as a veteri- 
nary surg. 

Cadet S. Beat admitted to engineers, and prom, 
to 2d-lieut.— Cadets W. Garrow and G. Davies ad- 
mitted to infantry, and prom, to ensigns. 

Col. A. Hamilton, H.M.’s 30th regt., to com- 
mand Trichlnopoly. 

Engineer department. Lieut. A. Douglas, of 
engineers, to be assist, to superintend, engineer at 
Jaulnah; Lieut. R. Henderson, of engineers, to 
be assist, to superintending engineer at Nagpore; 
Capt. J. Purton, superintend, engineer in Centre 
Division, to act as superintend, engineer in My- 
soor, during absence of Lieut. Nugent on sick 
certificate ; Lieut. E. Lawford, of engineers, to be 
assist, to superintend, engineer In Centre Division 
and in Mysoor ; Lieut, F\ C. Cotton, of engineers, 
to be assist, to superintend, engineer in Mahabar 
and Canara ; Lieut. G. Patrickson, of engineers, 
to be assist, to superintend, engineer in Southern 
Division. 

Aug. 3.— Maj. T. S. Watson, of artil., to be 
principal commissary of ordnance, in charge of 
arsenal of Fort St. George. 

Cadets H. Gordon, R. S. Johnson, Aug. Rus- 
•ell, T. Master, E. Maniott, and G. P. C. Kenedy 
admitted to Infantry, and prom, to ensign. 

Aug. 7<— Lieut R. B. FItzgibbon, 5th L.C., per- 
mittra to place his services at disposal of resident 
at Hyderarad. / 

Aug, IQ.— nth L,C, Lieut J. Babington tobe qu. 
mast., interp., dm paymast, v. Ffbgibbon per- 
mitted to place his services at disposal of resident 
at Hyderabad ; Lieut J. Grant to be a4i., v. Ba- 
blngton. 

N. r. Lieut J. Robertson to be a^., r. 
Longworth permitted to return toJEutope; Lieut.- 


H. Roberts to be qu, mast., interp., and paymast, 
V, Rpbertson. 

Assist. Surg. W. Welllton to be garrison assist 
surg. at Vellore, v. Hay resigned. 

Aug, RoLleut. J. H. Bean to act as paymaster 
in Travancore and Tlnnevelly, during absence of 
Capt. Swanston. 

Head-Quartere, Aug, 6. — Veterinary Surg. j, 
Phillipson posted to 2d L.C. 

Aug. 17.-A88lst. Surg. W, Poole posted to 2d 
L.C., from 17th ApriL 


Qdieert returned to duty, Ei«v^.*~Lieut. 
Col, Wm. Clapham, 31|t N.L ; arrived 20th June 
1827.— Lieut Col. Coro. D. Foulis, 5th L.C., and 
Capt. P. Farquharson, 8th N.I. ; both arrived 23d 
June.— Capt Arch. Woodbum, 40th N.I. ; Lieut 
B. Stapylton, 7th do. ; Lieut. J. Everest I3th 
do. : ana Ist-Lleut J. Home, artillery ; all ar* 
rived J7th July.— Maj. R. JeffHes, fith L.C.; ar- 
rived 25th July.— Lieut O. Gibson, 32d NR.; 
arrived 5th Aug. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Fiurope — June 22. Lieut D. Flyter. 41»t 
N.L, for health.— Assist Surg. G. H. Bell, for 
health.— Assist. Surg. R. Power, for one year (via 
Bombay).— 26. Ens. J. B. Hawes, 2d N.L, for 
heaUh.-JuIy 24. Capt. T. Bell, 47th N.I.-Eus. 
A. E. B. Durant 19th N.L, for health.— Lieut. 
T. A. J. J. Longworth, 9th N.I., for one year— 
Aug. 7. Capt A. Lowe, of engineers. 

To Sea.— June 29. Capt. J. R. Haig, 34th N.L, 
for six months, for health,— July 2.3. Lieut. T. M. 
Cameron, 9th N.L, ditto, ditto. — Ensigns W. 
Buckley and W. H. Dearsley, 18th N.I., for three 
months, for health. 

Cancelled. July 27. Ens W. E. Gibb, 4th N.L, 
to Bombay. j 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

sin THOMAS MlfVRO. 

We adverted in our last but shortly to 
the nieetinir which look place at the llan- 
quetting-rooni, on tlie 21st July, to con- 
sider of the best mode of testifying the 
sense of the inhabitants of Madras towards 
their late governor. 

Sir Ilalpli Palmer was called to the 
chair, and addressed the meeting ; he paid 
a high tribute of applause to the public 
and private character of the deceased. He 
referred to his p.afriotic spirit, the zeal he 
manifested for his country’s welfare, his 
constant care and solicitude for the pro- 
fession in which ho commenced his career, 
and of his watchfulness in providing for 
the comfort of every individual composing 
the army. Sir Ralph adverted to tlie well 
known fact of the enthusiastic ardour and 
devoted attachment which the Madras 
army, regiment after regiment, displayed 
when quitting their native shore for ar- 
duous foreign service, as evincing their 
attachment to t^ieir government. He ob- 
served, in continuation : ** Witness also 
his equal solicitude for the welfore of thosO 
provinces cedeil to the British arms which 
were entrusted to'his^efipebial iUperintclJ- 
denco and charge; his genertl Undny 
and benevolence of hearty hfe strict im* 

partialUyf the undeviating'teetilu'de df hh’ 

conduct, and the raual and- unifontt p^' 
tection which he afford«l 

■ - whithi 
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which, M We have heard, did obtain for eminent and approted public eervice* 
him the appellation of * Father of the the head of Uie government of this pre- 

People.’ Witness, though last not least, sidency. ^ 

his wliole conduct and demeanor, while ITiat his justice, benevolence, frank- 

filling the highest station in this presi, ness, and hospitality, were no less con- 
deiioy — his unceasing attention to the du- spicuous than the. extraordinary faculties 
ties of the government, and his ardent of mind with which he was endowed, and 
desire to promote td the utmost of his the admirable purposes to which he in- 
power, the cause of justice and of truth, cessantly applied them ; and that he com- 
Hcre, indeed, let us not forget the facility manded, in a singular degree, the vene- 
of communication which be afforded to ration of all persons by whom he was 
allj let me especially not forget, for I known. 

too can testify here the readiness with That to perpetuate the remembrance 
which every representation connected with of his public and private virtues, a sub- 
the administration of the law— no matter scription be immediately opened for the 
from what quarter or court it came, which purpose of erecting a statue to his me- 
had for its oh|scl tlie furtherance of jus- mory." 

tice, was invariably received and attended Mr. Compton (the Advocate-general) 
to, and the fair and liberal manner in expressed his sense of the high character of 

which it was considered. Nor was it by the late governor, in a speech, of which 
the graver or more serious duties of the the following is a brief extract : 
government that he was wholly absorbed ; “ It would not become me to enter into 

he found time to discharge, and well in- details, which evinced the uprightness of 
deed did he discharge, every duly which his mind, the strait-forwardness of hU 
his situation im^posed upon him, at tiie courac, and the firmness and integrity of 

head of our society. The income which his character, nor will I do injustice to 

was appropriated to his high station, was his memory by attempting imperfectly t6 

freely and generously spent— his bounty, describe what he was in jirivate life. I 
as his heart, was alike open to all. The can liowevcr testify that every measure of 

liberal aid and encouragement which he his government, the nature or object of 

at all times afforded to our public instil u- wliicli became known to me, originated in 

tions stand upon record, and who is there the purest and best intentions, and was 
that can say that his private benevolence regulated by the soundest principles of 
was ever appealed to in vain. Lot us not justice The loss which wo deplore can- 
forget also, the full measure of his hos- not bo diminished by the reflection that he 
pitalily, or the willingness which he ever was likely soon to be withdrawn from his 
shewed to contribute with his purse to post at the head of the government; for, 
those rational amusements, which, though had he been spared to his conntry and 
perhaps not congenial to his own taste, he fiiends, he would have aided, by his talents 
yet know aflbrded pleasure to others, and and expetience, the host interests of all 
fended to piomote the enjoyment of social coniieeted with India. In all measures 
intercourse. of importance associated with the policy 

Sir John Doveton, after expressing his and government of India, his opinion 
concurrence in the sentiments just de- would have been sought, and would have 
livored, brought forward the following been received as almost oracular, and the 
■ . value of his suggestions would have been 

“ 1 hat this meeting largely participates incalculable at the period to which you, 

HI the affliction of all classes of the com- Sir, have already alluded, when the pre- 
munity, native as well as European, at sent charter slmll approach to its ter- 
uie calamity which has occurred in the min.ation. 

I call! of our late revered governor, Major- “ 1 have said that he was exhibited to tlie 
general Sir Thomas Munro, Bart, k.c.b., servants of the Company as an example, 
in t le province where he had long been He was doubly honoured by his Sovereign, 
nown hy the appellation of * Father of and his services have been acknowledged 
le people, and at a time when he was on in the most gratifying manner by the dl- 
e eve of returning to his native country, rectors and proprietors. He was about to 
a ter a public career extending to upwards be restored to the bosom of his family and 
0 torty-seven years, and growing in sue- his country, when alas ! and his fate af- 
close. fords to us an awful lesson, he terminaied 

lhat this meeting, many of whom his brilliant and almost unprecedented 
rufl ^ the same profession, career, nearly on the spot where it WAs 

seme field, commenced! Those who hear me nuist 
oriH** ®y®"^^tne8ses of his conduct, take feel, that we can scarcely expect to look 

Ilia like again I Most heartily do I 
acou' ^ East-India Company first tlierefore adhpt the resolution, and ! hope 

wiili^*^ 1 wenes that are fa- that the statue may be placed in some con- 

wvsn ° '^Idch .during the last spicuous place, so that the sight of it may 

years he consummated by the most encourage the hopes and excite the emu- 
lation 
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' lation of every writer and cadet who may 
land at Madras, who will view in this last 
tribute of our feeling, how much Sir 
Thomas Munro was respected, and how 
sincerely he is regretted.” 

The resolutions were unanimously adopt- 
ed by the meeting. 

Tlie subicriptions to the object of this 
meeting amounted on the 29th of August 
to f)9,154 Madras rupees, and it is in- 
.tendcd to apply the Nurplus of what re- 
mains after the cost of the statue is pro- 
vided for, to procure a portrait of Sir Tho- 
mas, to be placed amongst those of the 
other benefactors of Madras. 

KOLAPORE. 

A letter from Belguiim, inserted in 
the Madras Courier, of Aug. 28th, states 
that the Kolapore Rajah had again become 
troublesome, and that a division order bad 
been issued to the British forces in the 
immediate neighhourhooil, directing the 
corps, &c. to hold thernselvcs in readiness 
to move at the shortest notice. Tiie letter 
adds— “ the sacking of Kolapore must 
surely lake place during some part of this, 
our third campaign — it is, I am told, to be 
taken by assault.” 

The Bombay papers contain further par- 
ticulars from private letters, which state 
that a large force is concentrating in this 
quarter. From Poonaii two detachments 
inarched towards the end of September, 
and a third is spoken of. Tiie Belgaum 
foice left Belgtuim on the 7th Septemher, 
and joined another force at Cotahagy. 
One of the letters from Belgaom states 
“ It is impossible, amidst the contradic- 
tory opinions prevailing at this place, to 
say whether war or peace will be the order 
of the day; but, judging from the extent 
- of the preparations now made, the great 
expense that has obviously been incuired, 
and the circumstances of thia being the 
third armament in less than two years, 1 
imagine that things will go rather hard 
w ith the raja, and that the Hritisii govern- 
ment determined to assert its conse- 
quen«e.” 

ASSASSINATION OF COL. DAVIES. 

The India Gazette of June 1 1, con- 
tains some additional particulars respect- 
ing the causes of the mutiny at the head- 
quarters of the Nizam’s cavalry, in- a 
letter dated Mcminabad, Btli May. Tlife 
regiment, it must be remembered, forms 
part of the Nizam’s force. 

There has been lately a mutiny here at 
the head-quarters of the Nizam’s cavalry 
division, and Colonel Davies, who com- 
manded, was killed, and another officer 
wounded. Dissatisfaction had been ex- 
cited by innovations of various kinds, 
and the climax was, that an officer caused 
a soldier to be shaved by force, which 
was contrary to Colonel Davies’s orders, 


and to their religious pr^udices, tn Mug. 
seltnans. On the morning of the Gth 
inst. the native officer who commanded 
the guards of the day, marched the whole 
of the men on duty to the parade ground 
where he planted a standanl, and said 
that they had endured so many insults, that 
they must go altogether to the Colonel 
to demand redress and their discharge.* 
On hearing this, the whole of the men, 
but S4, returned to their lines ; this cir- 
cumstance being reported to Col. Davies 
he mounted his horse and rode down to 
the parade, attended by his acting brigade 
major, and four orderlies; at the same 
time ordering the men of another regi. 
ment to mount and coim down to the 
parade. When he came close to the inu. 
tineers, he asked them what they wanted, 
and they replied that they would not talk 
to him while he was surrounded by armed 
men. Colonel Davies immediately sent 
them all away to the mounted regiment, 
which was now halted at a short dis, 
tance, and riding into the midst of the 
mutineers, who were on foot, said to 
them, “ now I am alone among you, tell 
me what you want,” Tliey said, “ we 
have lately suflTcred many insults, and 
no longer ago than last night a man 
was dragged from the parade by Dliers, 
and was forcibly shaved; we can no'' 
longer bear this, and must have our 
discharge.” He replied, “ this is not the 
way to demand your discharge, and you 
shall not have it ” The mutineers tliea 
said, “ go away Colonel Saljjb, we do not 
want to hurt yon, go away.” Colonel 
Davies struck the liilt of his sword with 
his hand, and said, “ 1 urn not to be 
tlneatencd, lay down your arms,” (they 
did so) “and I wdl pndon every man, 
but the one who has planted tin's stand- 
ard.” As he said the last words, they 
took up their arms again, and the native 
officer who had planted the standard, laid 
hold of Davies’s bridle with one hand, 
and with the other placed a pistol close 
to his left breast ami fired; the horse’s 
rearing caused the ball to pass through 
the abdomen, and he fell off his horse. 
'J'he native officer called out “mar/ 
war/” (kill! kill!) and the mutineers 
all fired, and commenced cutting him 
with their swords. The moment tlie first 
shot was fired, the regiment, which vvas 
mounted, charged, and was among them 
in ten seronds ; the officer and five men 
were killed on the spot, nine were wound- 
ed, of which four mortally, thirteen were 
taken, and seven escaped among the 
ravines and haystacks, whefe horsemen 

could not follow. Parties went out after 

them. Some of the men gt)t into the 
pagoda, and made a desperate 
before they were taken or killed, a he 
mounted men shewed the gr-eatest devo- 
tion to Col. Davies, several throwing 
themselves on his body to save him from 
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cuts; two of them were wounded severely, 
two slightly, two horses killed, and two 
wounded. Lieut. Stirling had his right 
hand nearly cut oflP ; Ucut. Harington 
had his horse shot dead under him. He 
who was the cause of all, had several 
shots through his clothes, but escaped 
unhurt. What is most surprising is, that 
poor Davies, after two shots through bia 
body and eleven sabre cuts, got up, 
mounted his horse, and rode some dis- 
tance, then suddenly giving a convulsive 
spring, fell violently to the ground close 
to Or. Morgan’s feet, whom he desired 
to carry him home ; he was sensible to 
the last ^ 

Mrs. DaviH, her niece, and a lady 
living with them, are said to have seen 
lilt* whole from the terrace of the house.” 


dan. Smith, aad O0or/n, Fulcher, both from Lon- 
don. — 5. JVwd/brd, Cnapnuui, ftiom Calcutta.— .Q* 
Sultan, Mttcnell, from Bombay.— y. L’Bury^, 
Ferau, from Bordeaux. — 14. CWd#<r«xm, ^ 

6 hens, from Calcutta.— 16. Abgatrla, Smith, from 
lourbon.— 16. Simpson, Black, from the Mau- 
ritius.— 23. Mmerva, Probyn, from London.— 26. 

Ladjf East, Evans, from London.— 31. jResource, 4 
Fenn, from London. 

Departures, 

July 10. UActif, Chaveleur, for Bordeaux.— 19, 
Maria, Strong, for Eskapllly and Calcutta.— 2h 
Bonibay, Charitic, for Penang, Singapore, and 
China.— 27. Roxburgh Castle, Dennw, for Calcut- 
ta; and John, Freeman, for the Mauritius.— 419. 
Waterloo, Manning, for Penang, Singapore, and 
China. — Aug. 3. Protector, Waugh, for Masullpa- 
tam and Calcutta ; and Ann, Catteil, for Calcutta. 

—7. Sir Edward Paget, Geary, and George, Ful- 
cher, both for Calcutta.— lU. Sultan, Mitchell, for 
Calcutta. — 11. General Kyd, Naime, for Penang, 

Singapore, and China 14. Woodford, Chapman, 

for the Mauritius.— 15. Abgarris, Smith, for Eska- » 
pilly and Calcutta. — 22. Simpson, Black, for Cal- 
cutta.— 23. Grecian, Smith, l^or Calcutta.— 31, 
Coldstream, Stephens, for London. 


FETE AT HYDERABAD. 

The Madras Gazette contains an account 
of an eiitertaiiuTicMit given at Hyderabad, 
on the lOth August, by a paity of bache- 
lors. After dancing, 140 persons sat down 
to an evcellcnt supper. “ At the top of 
the room,” says liie account, “ was a 
transportmcN, rcjirescnting his Siitanic Ma- 
jesty running ofl' witli Hymen.” It is 
atldeil, that the example thus given by the 
bai'lielors, (whether with reference to the 
entertainment or the transparency is not 
cle.ir,) IS likely to be imitated at Hydera- 
l),i(l. A pl.iy, by the amateur performers 
of the station, was in contemplation, to be 
follov>ed by a ball, to be given by the free- 
masons of Hyderabad to tlieir fair sisters. 

WtSLFYAK MISSIONARY SOCIKTY. 

The eigluli anniversary of the Wesleyan 
Mlsiionaiy Auxiliary Society for Madias 
was Iield on the 9tli Aug , and very nume- 
rously attended. The report of tlia society 
Loiitamed a suinniary of the proceedings of 
tlic body in vaiious parts of the world. 
The leceipts of the parent society for 
l.SL'f) were stated to be upwards of forty- 
ll'e thousand pounds sterling, a sum near- 
ly equal to the receipts of the preceding 
yeai notvviihstanding the distresses of the 
mother country; the Madras Auxiliary 
Society receipts from January to Decem- 
her, amounted to three thousand 

rupees. More than one hundi ed mission- 
aries arc employed in the work, having 
muler their care 32,960 members of the 
Society. Twelve thou.sand scholars re- 
ceive in^tiuction in the schools connected 
With these missions. — Mad. Gov. Gaz. 


SHimNO. 

Airivals. 


j Roxburgh Castle, Denney, from Lon- 

oa.— ly, Maria, Strong, from Cape and Port 
Freeman, from Calcutta.— 25. 
imitn ^ from London.— 26. Susap, Ha- 

Sir Edward Paget, 
London, Lisbon, and Cape.— Aug. 1. 
1 Catteil, from Cape and llaurlUua.— 4. Gr«- 


BIIITIIS. 

March 23. On bo.ird the homeward-bound ship 
Thnlta, the lady of R. W. Poe, Erfh., of a son. 

July II. At Kulladgee, the lady of Capt. D. 
Macleod, 4th L.C., of a son.t 

12. At Berharnpore, the lady of Lieut. R. W. 
Lang, 37th regt., of a still-born child. 

13. At Hyderabad residency, Mrs. S. Rousseau, 
of a son. 

14. At the rasidency, Nagpore, the lady of Capt. 
Isacke, assistant resident, of a son. 

At Trlchinopoly, the ladv of Capt. Twee- 
die, of a daugliter. 

18. Tile lady of Capt. Thos. Daniel, H.M.'s 
89lh regt., of a son and heir. 

21. At Secunderabad, the lady of Major Clarke, 
II.M.’s 4()th regt., of a son. 

23. AtNagpoie, the lady of Capt. F. W, Hands, 
3fllh Madras N.I., and under the resident at Nag- 
pore, of a son. 

— At Jaulnah, the lady of Capt. John Wright, 
40tli regt., of a daughter. 

25. At Scringapatam, the lady of F. Pulham, 
Esq., garrison assist, sure., of a son. 

21). At Pondicherry, the lady of F. De Fond- 
cluir. Esq., of a son. 

27. Mrs. L. Griffiths, of a son. 

28. At (.’amianore, Mr.s. E. M'Mahon, of a son. 

— C’aroline, wife of Mr. Peter De Castollas, 
cabinet-inalver, of a son. 

29. At Jaulnah, tlie lady of Capt. B. Blake, 
4.5th regt., of a daughter. 

— The lady of Alex. Johnston, Esq., oif a son. 

30. At Kamptce, near Nagpore, the lady of 
Capt. J. R. Ardagh, dep. judge adv. gen., of a son. 

— At 'Praiuiuebar, Mrs. M. C. Penman, of a 
daughter. 

Aug. 1. At Courtallum, the lady »f W. R. Tay- 
lor, Esq., civil service, of' a son. 

— At Royapetta, Mrs.W. Cooke, of a daughter. 
2. At Cannanore, the lady of Capt. ft, HJll, 

H.M.’s 54th regt., of a daughter. A 

4. At Tranquebar, the lady of J. Horsley, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

6. The lady of H. Dyrne, Esq., of a son. 

— The lady of A. Kerakoose>Esq.,of a daughter. 
6. At Mangalore, the lady of J. Babington, 

Esq., t ivil service, of twin sons, the last still-lMm. 

9. At Sholapore, the lady of Lieut. Jas. Alex- 
ander, of a sou. 

— The lady of H. Chamier, Esq., of a daughter. 

11. At Trichlnopoly, the lady 01 Lieut. M 'Nelli, 
6th L.C., deputy assist, adj. gen. Southern Divi- 
sion, of a daughter. 

— At Vizianagram, the lady of Lieut. J. C. 
Coffin, 12th N.I., of a still-born child. 

12. At Bellary, the lady of John Hay, Esq., 
superint. surgeon In the Ceded Districts, of a son. 

— Mrs. M. Sklllern, of a daughter. 

14. The lady of Joseph BaJnbrldge, Esq., qf a 
daughter. 

— At Poonamallee, Mrs. Hamilton, of a son. 

15; At Rajahmundiy, Mary Rose, lady of H. 

Vibart, Esq., civil service, of a son stlll-boTn. 

19. The lady of Geo. Moore, Esq., civil service 
of a son. 


21. At 
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_S1. At PaDoBUMir* tSto htdy of Chu. Robetto, 
CmI^ dvUMTViCB, of • MO. 

At Hasulipatam. the ledy of E. B. Glasi. 
£m|., dvUMnrlce, of sMit. 

M. The lady of c4>t. ChaMj of a mu. 


MA&aUGSS. 

JtHu 9> At Bellary, Mr. C. H. Boyle, mb of the 
late Mr. H. Boyle (afree merchant of Bengal), to 
MLm J. M. Douglaa. 

18. At the Capuchin Church, Mr. M. D'FontIne, 
to Prances Emelia, youngest daughter of Mr, M. 
Tenwttfleld. 

24. At Triohlnopoly, S. J. Humfrays, Esq., 5th 
L.C., to Miss F. L. Koefoed. 

15. Mr. Edm. Vincent, to Grace Frances, daugh- 
ter of Mr, R. Godfrey. ' 

30. At St. Mary’s cWch, Mr. Joe. Dowman, to 
Miss Eliz. Freeman. 

— Mr. Geo. Mac Farlain, to Mias M. Doyle. 

Mr. Wm. Todd, to Miss A. Sa^llle. 

Aug. A At St Mary’s Church, Ciqit Geo. Ga. 
han, of the brig Lad}/ Munro, to Georeiana, 
ddest daughter of the late Capt. Chas. Eaton, 
master attendant of Coringa. 

20. At Bangalore, Assist Apothecary J. T. King, 
2 d Horse Brigade, to Mrs. Elisa Matnewson. 

21. At Bangalore, Lieut Jas. Brigges, dep. as- 
sist qu. mast. gen. Mysore division, to Sophia, se- 
cond daughter of the Rev. G. Marshall, rector of 
Donagh, coun^ of Oonnegal, Ireland. 

Lately. At St George’s Church, Capt. M. A. 
Thomas, to the widow of the late Lieut Roche, 
B. N. I. 

— At Belgaum, Lieut. A. M‘D. Elder, adj. Ist 
Bombay Europ. regt., to Matilda Ann, 6 th daugh- 
ter of Lieut Col. J. Welsh, commanding in the 
Dooab. 


HEATHS. 

May 9, In Moalmein, Mr. J. C. Armstrong, 
aged2A 

June 11. At the Mysore residency, Capt T. Y. 
B. Kennan, horse artillery. 

July 3. At Anjengo, In Travancore, Mr. P. Phl- 
Upz, superintendent of police at that place. 

10. At Secunderabad, Louisa, wife of Lieut R, 
Codrlngton, 4(lth N.I., aged 18. 

12. At Vksmapatam, Lieut. Josiah Cecil, Car- 
natic Europ. Vet. Bat 

•— At Berhampore, Eliza Harriot, lady of Lieut. 
Lang, 37th regt. 

•— At Pondicherry, Adrian De Fries, Esq., in his 
70 th year. 

14. At Ramnad, Helen, daughter of the late 
M. Christy, F^q., formerly on the medical esta- 
blishment of this presidency, in her 17 th year. 

16. At Belgaum, Mr. John Marrett, aged 20. 

27 . At Pursevaulkura, Catherine, wife of Mr. 

G. Dent, aged 26. 

.31. Mr. W. Beck, commissariat department 
Aug. 4. At Elllchpoor, Capt. Mathew Young, 
of H.M.’s 30lh regt. ® 

0. At Cannanore, Eliza, wife of Mr. C. R. 
M'Mahon, assistant sui^’eyor. 

At Mangalore, Jane, wife of John Babing- 
ton, Esq., of the Madras civil service. 

14. Capt Paul Sechina, of H.M.'s 4 th Ceylon 
regt, after a lingering illness. 

17 . At Manantoddy, inWynaad, Indiana Laura, 
lady of Capt. T. Locke, after a short but severe 
illness. 

21. At the presidency, Lieut. Col. Read, dep. 
qu. mast gen. of H.M.’s forces. 

27 . At Royapettah, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. F. 
Aubert, aged 2L 


Bomhag. 

LAW. 

SUPEXMK COURT. 

Parry v. Graham.— Thii was a pro- 
ceeding arising out of a squabble between 
Mr. Parry, a barrister of tlte court, and 
Mr. Graham, an attorney. The particu- 
lars of the squabble are given by a Jnend 


Oraham in the JSafnBoy 
It thence appears that on the 25tb May, 
Mr. Graham sent instrucliohs to Mr! 
Parry to draw a plaint, on which was en. 
dorsed a requisition for expedition. The 
papers were returned by Mr. Parry on the 
19th June, with a remark in the shape of 
au opinion. They were then re-delivered 
to Mr. Parry, with tlie following words in 
the margin : “ I am much obliged to you 
for your very early attention to the case,” 
Mr. Parry thereupon sent his purvoe toMr, 
Graham to demand an apology for these 
words, or he would move the court. Mr. 
Graham, it is said, “ kicked the purvoe 
out of his office, with an observation that 
his master might follow^ifc own course,” 
On looking at tlie papers left by the pur- 
voe, Mr. Graham found the words ** case 
for opinion ” written on the ** instruc- 
tions and he wrote to Mr. Parry to ask 
in whose hand-writing the words were, 
and receiving no answer, intimated to 
that gentleman that he should construe 
Mr. Parry’s silence into an admission that 
the words were written by him. On the 
same day Mr. Graliam received from Mr. 
Parry’s clerk the following note : — 

“ I am directed by Mr. Parry to inform 
Mr. Graham that a part only of the ori- 
ginal instructions relating to tlic accom- 
panying draft plaint are returned, together 
with a correct copy of that part which Mr, 
Parry (after receiving Mr. Graham’s note 
of this day’s date) has thought proper for 
the present to retain.” 

Mr. Graham thereupon wrote to Mr, 
Parry, stating tliat he considered this com- 
munication’to have been purposely adopted 
by Mr. P, as a personal insult, and de- 
manding the return of the original do- 
cuments. 

Mr, Parry (the statement then alleges) 
on the same day (23d June) moved the 
court for an attachment for contempt 
against Mr. Graham, on the ground that 
the last note had so much enervated him, 
that he was rendered incompetent to per- 
form his professional duties. The court 
refused the motion ; but upon Mr. Parry 
then saying that he would swear the peace 
against Mr. Graham, that he was afraid 
of bodily harm, an attachment was order- 
ed to issue. 

June 25. 

Mr. Dewar moved, on behalf of Mr. 
Parry, that Mr. Graham should give se- 
curities to keep the peace, pursuant to 
articles exhibited on the 23d. 

Mr, Mill, counsel for Mri Grahamj 
opposed the application ; he said be bad 
an affidavit to present on the part of 
Graham, but he thought the court could 
not receive it. ^ 

Mr. Koper, junior counsel for Mf* 
Graham, entertained a different 
fl-om Mr. Mill. Although the court 
refuse cpntradicUffy amdavilf^. A ‘ 

^ matory 
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matory affidavit, merely expiating Mr, 
Graham's motives, m^ht be received. 

After some further discussion between 
the court and the two counsel, Mr. Roper 
declined pressing the reception of the 
affidavit. 

Mr. Graham now tendered his sureties, 
himself in 5,000 rupees, and Mr. George 
Forbes and Mr. Ranken in 2,500 rupees 
each, which were accepted. 

Mr. Roper then moved, that Mr. Parry 
should be ruled to deliver Mr. Graham 
tlie part of a brief which bore Mr. Parry’s 
signature as acknowledgment for the re- 
ceipt of a fee, and which he had refused 
to return. 

The Advocatji^general rising. My 
Lord, in the name of the profession, 1 
protest— 

The Court.— We can hear nothing, Mr. 
Advocate-general, in the name of the 
profession. The court will no doubt be 
able to dispose of the matter. Mr. Roper, 
have you any precedent ? Upon what 
grounds do you make application? 

Mr. Roper admitted lie liad no prece- 
dent, but he grounded his motion upon 
custom. He however tinally withdrew it. 

Jul^ 3 . 

Mr. Dewar this day moved, on behalf 


The horseman raised a pistol, discharged it 
at the ghora wallah, and rode ofi*. Wit- 
ness was quite sure the prisoner at the bai^ 
was the horseman alluded to. 

The ghora wallah and other witnesses 
confirmed the statement. 

An attempt was m^e by Mr. Norton, 
on the part of the pnsoner, to prove Iw 
was insane. 

The jury brought in a verdict of guilty. 
They, however, recommended him to 
mercy, on account of his youth, and in 
the hope his punishment might act as a 
warning to him in future. 

AuguM 5. 

Hnrgovandas Jugjeevandass, a Hindu, 
whose conviction, on an indictment charg- 
ing him with wilful and corrupt peijuiy, 
in twelve different assignments, and con- 
spiiacy, for the purpose of invalidating a 
will, under which he was an executor, 
we recorded p. Ill, was sentenced to two 
years imprisonment in Bombay gaol* 
The editor of tlie Jiotnhay Gazette expresses 
a hope that it may operate as an example 
to the respectable portion of the native 
community. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


of Mr, Parry, that Mr. Graham should 
answer the affidavit of Mr. Parry, in re- 
lation to the matter already stated. 

After considerable argument, the court 
refused the motion. 

At a subsequent period of the day, Mr. 
Dewar made a second motion on behalf of 
Mr. Parry, for a criminal information 
against Mr. Graham ; this motion, after a 
long argument, was i ejected by the court; 
the Judges intimated that the only course 
of proceeding against Mr. Parry was by 
iiidiclinent, tlie matter being purely pri- 
vate 

The Judges (Sir R, Rico and Sir C. 
Chambers) animadverted, it is said in the 
Gazelle, in strong terms, upon the erro- 
neous conceptions of Mr. Parry, and upon 
the uncourteous course he had pursued in 
sending his purvoc to Mr. Graham. 


Onan Kivork, an Armenian, was ther 
pnt to the bar, charged with shooting at 
^nguan Gosavc, a ghorah wallah, on th< 
'j'ght of the 1 1th of June last. This was 
the occurrence mentioned in page IH. 

I Shaik Dervish, coachman to 

ohn J. Sparrow, Esq. deposed, that he 
driving Mrs. Sparrow, with two 
* gentleman, from 
u P." question, when a 

“ Mogul, rode up to 
carriage, and called out to 

DaiH witness 

attention to the man. At last be 
term* ahusing the witness in gross 

down j ghora wallah then jumped 
and seized the horseman’s bridle. 


NATIVE EDUCATION SOCIETV. 

In our last vol. p. 249, we gave a short 
report, from a Bombay paper, of a general 
meeting of this Society, held on the 20th 
.January, 1827. We have recently re- 
ceived a copy of their third report, from 
which it is gratifying to perceive, that, 
with limited means and resources, this 
society has been enabled, through the 
combined exertions of its zealous sup- 
porters, European and native, to make 
considerable progress in educating the na- 
tives of that part of India. 

The report is distributed under three 
heads: 1st, books; 2d, schoolmasters; 
•Sd, schools. The works printed since the 
last general meeting are of an elementary 
character, and 16 in number, in the Ma- 
rat’ha, Goojratee, and Hindoostanee, of 
which about 17, (XX) copies have passed the 
press. Others, in a slate of forwardness 
or in preparation, are of a higher stamp, 
and ‘‘mark the gradual development of 
the society’s utility, and the increasing 
taste amongst the natives for compositions 
of a superior class.” The report pays a 
compliment to the liberality of the local 
government, wliich, besides a monthly 
contribution, has charged the society with 
the immediate power bf distributing prizes 
nf from 1(X) to 5,000 rupees, for approved 
translations or original compositions, for 
the promotion of the ititellectual and moral 
improvement of the natives, which has 
been attended with beneficial reshlts. 
Works on subjects of a literary and scien- 
tific nature, for translation as well as for 
the study of the natives, (who acquire a 


classical 
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classical knowledge of the English lan- 
guage), are expected to be furnished by 
Sie Court of Directors from England. 

Connected with the preparation of 
books, the education of schoolmasters 
forms one principal branch of the duties 
undertaken by tlj^Society. Under the 
patronage of the ^BKernor in Council, a 
set of young men were put under a course 
of training, of whom, wlien qualified, 14 
were placed by Government under the col- 
lectors in the Deccan and lO in Goojrat, 
with a monthly salary of 20 rupees each, 
defrayed (as well as the expense of for- 
warding them to their destinations) by 
Government. 

“ The qualifications of all these men 
consist, 1st, in leading and writing cor- 
rectly their mother tongue, both in lial- 
bod’ll, as it is called on this side of India, 
or Del) Nagree, as it is termed in Ujiper 
Hindoostan, which is the character the 
committee have decided on adopting for 
all their printed books; and aKo in the 
written or current hand for letter-writing 
and general business, respectively used in 
Maharashtra and Goojrat; 2dly, in a know- 
ledge of arithmetic in all its rules on the 
European system ; 3dly, a respectable ac- 
quaintance with the grammatical principles 
of their language (a study Imherto never 
cultivated or thouglit of in the vernaeuiar 
dialects); and 4tlily, in a competent know- 
ledge of the improved system of managing 
schools, which the committee have long 
since determined to adopt, from experi- 
encing its beneficial tendencies, and which 
the government has expressed its earnest 
desire to uphold.” 

An application, hacked by the recom- 
mendation of the governor, has been made 
to the Court of Directors, to obtain the 
aid of one or more well educated English 
gentlemen, who might be able to discipline 
aset of native teachers and professors m the 
higher departments of literature and sci- 
ence ; and also to obtain the appointment 
of two English superintendents of the 
masters and their establishments, who 
should be capable ofholding public exami- 
nations, awarding prizes, &c. 

In speaking of the schools, the report 
alleges the general advancement of the 
scholars in their studies, and the great 
accession to their numbers, as demonstrat- 
ing the efficiency of the system adopted, 
and the confidence of the native popula- 
tion in the efforts of the society. The 
progress made in the English school is 
less than in the Marat’ha and Goojratee 
schools. The committee, in a report to 
the government, assign very satisfactory 
grounds for considering that “ the mural 
and intellectual culture of the native mind 
is most succesafully effected by employing 
the native language as the medium of 
communication.” Provision is, however, 
made for teaching Englisli to such as de- 


sire it. Xha number of acholara at pro* 
sent, in the English school, Marat’has and 
Goojratees, amount to sixty boys. 

“As before observed, none of the boy* 
of the English school have acquired such 
a knowledge of this language as would 
enable them to employ it as the medium 
of acquiring or communicating useful 
knowledge : most of the students are dis- 
posed at present rather to regard the ac. 
quirement of English useful only as a 
qualification for a scribe in a public office, 
and several have quitted the school after 
attaining this scanty knowledge. There 
i.s, consequently, little hope of obtaining 
for some time, from, the establishment, 
natives imbued with the proficiency re- 
quisite for translating English standard 
works into their own dialects, or foreffec- 
tiially assisting in promoting the objects of 
this institution.” 

The other scliools arc more numerously 
attended : the Central Marat’ha School 
consists of 93 boys, who have all made a 
creditable advancement in their studies. 
The Central Goojratee School has 74, 
chiefly Parsoes, “ a circumstance still 
evincing a continuance, among some of 
the Hindoo Goojrat ecs of this island, of 
t^at lukewarmness in the cause of edu- 
cation so much lamented at the lost 
genet al meeting, and still so much to be 
deplored.” The inferior seminaries con- 
tain Ml boys. 'I’lic schools of the second 
order, in the interior, maintained by go- 
vernment, are H in the Deccan, and 10 
in Goojr.it ; they are too recent to admit 
of any inference being made from their 
conditi»)n. “ It is a subject, however,” 
says the report, “ of great satisfaction to 
the coininitlec to learn, that, with the ex- 
ception of one or two instances, their in- 
stitution is hailed by the natives as a 
munificent instance of protection and re- 
ganl from the rulers of the country, and 
that their increasing popularity demands 
the most vigorous exertions on the part ot 
the committee to augment the number ot 
instructors.” 

These exertions, we regret to say, are 
impedc<l hy the want of adequate funds. 
Such undertakings as lliese deserve every 
possible encouragement from government 
and the community, native as well as 
European. 

ENGINIER INSTITUTIOV. 

An examination of the pupils at tho 

Engineer Institution, under the charge ol 
Captain Jervis, took place on Thursday 
last, in presence of the Honourable 
Governor. We attended there, and were 
much pleased in being present at so m* 
teresting a display of science in 
and can safely say that the proficiency o 
the scholars excited the admiration of s 
present. The examination took 

three 
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three languages, English, Mahratta, and 
Guzeratte, and comprized the following 
^ranches of science — Arithmetic in all its 
rules ; — Practical Geometry ; — Algebra ; 
^Elements of Euclid Plane Trigo- 
nometry ; — Mensuration j Topograpliic 
and Architectural Drawing. 

The system which has been pursued 
under the superintendance of Captain 
Jervis has been eminently successful, and 
the result, as displayed at the late exami- 
nation, confers on him the greatest credit. 
To the governor, whose attention has 
always been directed to the improvement 
of the natives in every branch of useful 
knowledge, the examination must have 
been paiticulaily gratifying, and those who 
arc instructed must always remember to 
whom they owe the hencHts of their educa- 
tion in tlio above branches of science. — 
Bombay Gazette ^ July 1 9. 

Capt. Jervis is the European secretary 
of the Bombay Native Education Society 
before spoken of, and we observe that a 
vciy higli complanent is paid, in the rc- 
solulions at the general meeting of that 
society, “ to his able, zealous, and un- 
weaiiod exertions in forwatding its suc- 
cess.” 4 

DISPUTE AMONGST THE PAKShFS. 

We noticed in the Courier of last Satur- 
day week, a translation fiom a Gn/eraieo 
paper, in the form of an advertisement, 
mentioning in a cinsory manner the con- 
test whicli is now at its height between the 
two factions of the Parsecs concerning the 
Kiihbecsa ; and as it was there proposed 
to seek a decision from Government, a few 
particul.us may not prove uninteresting to 
the public. 

The epoch of the Persian solar year is 
rairied up by their historians to Jamslied, 
above 8CX1 years before the Christian era. 

“ Jt consists of twelve months of tJO days 
each, five days more being added to a par- 
ticular mouth, to make tlie number 
and in order to accolint for the six addi- 
tional liours which we embrace in our leap 
jear, another month was intercalated at the 
end of every 120 years, and celebrated with 
the greatest festivity. In this rotation, it 
toiUinued until the year G\M) ; when Yes- 
(egiid the 3d, the last of the Sassaniaii 
dynasty, being dethroned by the Arabians, 
die intercalations of the solar year, or the 
observance of theKubbecsa,wcre neglected, 
t was upon tliis occasion that a band of 
lersians, being unwilling to comply with 

e laws of their conqucrois, took refuge 

Hindoostan. From that body of re- 
ugecs the Parsecs of the present day arc 
<ioscended. These renewed the Kubbeesa, 
^^otpt a few, who, departing from the 
ostorn of thipir ancestors, entered upon a 
and maintained that the 
Aubbeesa never existed. Hence the origin 
■dwjhc Jojt/-;(,VoL.25.No. HC. 


of the two factions : the Shersayans who 
defend the Kubbeesa, and Chooreegarians 
who are opposed to them. The latter have 
given the name of “ Itushmees,'* signifying 
“ innovator,” to the former, and assumed 
the title of “ Kudniee^A^r ancient,” for 
themselves. 

For many hundred years the controversy 
has lain dormant, each party observing 
unmolested their own side of the question. 

However, about 9 or 10 months ago, 
Moola Firoz, one of the wisest and most 
able of the Chooreegarians, published a 
paper in Guzeratee, setting forth that by 
an ancient and rare book called “ .Aboura- 
Iian,” lately discovered, he could prove 
that the Kubbeesa never w'as oli^erved ; 
and in order to shew this more clearly, he 
quoted five or six paragraphs from the book 
above-mentioned, all confirmatory of his 
assertion. 

This proceeding was the cause of great 
uneasiness to the Shersayans, since they 
knew that the ignorance of the lower class 
of their brethren would induce them to 
change their opinions, without inquiring 
into the truth of Moola Fiioz’s statements. 

One thing, however, was remarkable, 
that Moola Fiioz declined allowing any 
of tlieni to peruse his book. This hud ex- 
cited their suspicions. 

In the course of this conflict of opinion, 
another Abourahan was discovered, and 
as its contents were at variance with the 
woik in Moola Firoz’s possession, the 
whole of the aflair assumed a grave aspect. 
From that moment the native newspapers 
became the organs of the difierent parties, 
and waged a paper war on the subject witli 
as much confidence as ever characterized 
the conflicts of Whig and Tory ; but now 
they have seemingly grown tired of the 
controversy, and appeal to Government to 
settle it. Co it determined as it may, we 
cannot refrain from observing that the rise 
and progress of the Kubbeesa can be traced 
from century to century, and is supported 
by the united testimony of authors both in 
the Persian and A.iabic languages.— /m, 
July 17. 

ROBnERIES. 

The robberies in Colabali have since the 
conimenccincMit of the monsoon been so 
frequent and daiing, that it really becomes 
incumbent on all who wish to preserve 
their property, to take extraordinary pre- 
caution. The following instances will 
suffice to shew the audacity of the thieves. 
In the course of the last week they broke, 
during the night, even into an officer’s 
house who has a regular European guard, 
and took away a few articles without dis- 
covery. On the following evening they 
had the impudence to stop a gentleman’s 
gardener, and ask him how many salfibs 
resided in his master’s house ? To w hich 
2 O he 
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he had the ready wit to reply (altliough 
not tlie actual case) “ three officers, and 
twenty soldiers.’' Upon this they made 
off', fearing, no doubt, too warm a recep- 
tion . — Ihmbdy G~iz. Juli/ 21. 

About tliree o’d||^ on Monday morn- 
ing a gang of ^^jers surrounded (he 
house of Lieut. Fraser, of the artillery, 
at Matoonga, forcibly entered it, and while 
some of thcMii kept watch, and others en- 
deavoured to ovei power (he servants, seve- 
ral of them attacked that gentleman, who 
in attempting resistance received two sabre 
cuts across the forcliead. The alarm was 
immediately given, and a party of the main 
patrol rnslietl to the spot ; but the thieves 
woie loo alert, and escaped, taking with 
them a sword an.l blunderbluss — in their 
hurry, they lelt behind a scabbard and a 
jiair of shoes, which wc trust may prove 
a cine to the di‘Aovery of these daring 
rulfians. We have heaid of several other 
hurgl.uios lately, and i.ideed the island is 
infested with nutnhetsof audacious villains, 
who seem to act as if iheie did not exist a 
power to resliain thcni.~/f/. Jug. I. 


ifffition. 

CIVIL APl'OINTMENTS. 

Afay 7< 'h S. Rodney, Esq,, to be assistant to 
revenue con mli^su)nt'rs in Kandyan provinces. 

W. It. WbitinR, Esq., to be an extra assistant 
In chief sen clary's ofhee. 

Av/^'A‘ R. M. Sneyd, Esq., to lie prosincial 
judge of tlall and Matura, v. C. Scott, Esq., ile- 
ceased. 

F. J. Templar, Esq., to be collector of Chllaw 
and provinLial judge of (Jalpentyn, v. R. M. 
Sneyd, Esq. 

BIKTHS. 

July 10. At Point de Galle, the lady of Col. 
Ximenes, Ifilh Infantry, of a son. 

12. At Colombo, the lady of Col. Muller, Cey- 
lon Regt., of a son. 

25. At Kandy, the wife of D. Lansberger, of a 
sun. 

— At Marendiian, Mrs. DeSaram, of a son. 

AUf'. 5. At Manaar, Mrs. A. t', Uarthulomeus, 
of a son. 

T/ttrh/. The bidy of his Exc. Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Edw. Raines, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Mny 25. At Calpentyn, J. De R. Pulle, mcr- 
rhant, to Anne Isabella, daughter of P. Velaide 
Pulle, of Mampone. 

2ft. Mr. W. Williams, proctor of theprovinrwl 
count of Calpcittyn, to Jotianna Adriana, only 
daughter of Xdrianus Sleggcrs, book-keeper, and 
second member of the landraad, in the Dutch 
East- India service 

DEATHS. 

July 30. At Colomlx), Mr. A. C. De Vos, aged 
55. 

Ixitrif/. Tlie infant son of his Exc. Lieut. Gen. 
Sir Edward Barnes. 


Drnan0. 

SUPPRFSSIOK OP THE GAZETTE. 

The following notice appe.ars in the 
Penang QaxcUe of August 4 


The proprietor and publisher 
of the Prince of Wales' Island Gaxette re* 
spectfully announces to the subscribers 
and the public, that circumstances com. 
{)el him to discontinue the publication of 
the gazette, .and takes this occasion to re. 
turn his grateful tltanks for the liberal 
support and patronage afforded to that 
establishment during a period of 22 years. 

The Singapore Chronicle of Aug, 3o^ 
contains the following remark upon thi» 
suliject : — “ It appears that the paper ac- 
tu.illy has been suppressed in consequence 
of an article which appeared in it some 
three months ago relative to the Siamese 
treaty, which has given umbrage to the 
government in Bengal, and at its instance 
the paper lias been crushed. We state a 
matter of fact ; but as the censorship will 
lieneeforth press more heavily on us than 
hitherto, we can add no comment, an in- 
ability w hich we the less regret, as many 
of our readers will be of opinion tlrnt no 
comment is required.” 

MUllDEKS. 

Penang Gazettes mention that several 
aliocious murders, accompanied with ci^ 
fumstanccs of peculiar barbarity, had been 
committed on the island, and in province 
Wellesley. The perijetrators were Malays, 
as well as the victims, nic motives to 
the deeds were either jealousy, or a desire 
of revenge. In one case the assassin, 
after murdering his w'ife, attacked her 
mother, two sisters and brother, all of 
whom were more or less wounded, and 
one died. 


S>tngaporr. 

THE BDCKINGAMSHIRE. 

During the thunder storm last Sunday 
evening, the H. C. S. liuckinghamshifc 
was .struck by the lightning, which shiver- 
ed some of her upper masts, and killed a 
man upon deckj another, who was near 
him at the time, narrowly escaping the 
same fate.— Jug. :J0. 

REPORTED DISTURBANCE AMONGST THE 
CHINESE. 

Tlie report of a disturbance amongst the 
Chinese at this settlement, mentioned on 
the insecure au^iorily of the Bengal Jw- 
karxij in p. 113, is contradicted in the 
Singapore Chronicle of Aug. 30, the editor 
of which paper pronounces it “as im|ni' 
dent a calumny as ever appeared in the 
columns of a newspaper,” which is affirm- 
ing a great deal. The editor of the Chro' 
nicle further observes : “ We cannot f<w’- 

bear mentioning here how much we regret 
to observe in Calcutta an eager cred^w 
given to every report injurious to the go- 
vernor of these settlements, no matter boi^ 
c.'itravagant or absurd; tliisis not 
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and even as a matter of policy it should be 
avoided, for the falsehood of all such sto- 
ries is infallibly detected, and in the end 
tliey can prove nothing but the shameless 
jnendacity of those who invent them ; and 
in those who receive them, either great 
credulity, or a, predisposition to believe 
amf ihini' likely to throw disaedit on the 
head of this government.” 

BIRTH. 

jifir. 10. The lady of Maj, Mallandainc, of a son. 

DEATHS. 

11; Mr. Cheesetnan, midshipman of the 
tl.t’.'s ship iMwther Castle, 

Sept. 7. Mr. Jas Bruce, surgeon of the U.C.’s 
sliip harquhewsun, by drowning. 


IHtilacca. 

DEATH. 

:’!l. At ('lay-Bang, Mrs. Humphreys, wife 
<•[ ihc Rev. James Humphreys, agtxl 01. 


ittatragascar. 

DEATH. ♦ 

.luli/M. At Tamatava, where he had lieen sent 
to King Radiim.i, on a special mission by his Exc. 
tlieCKnernorof the Mauritius, l.ieut. tl. Cole, of 
tliH royal si .iff corps, and aidc-de-cainp to LieuU 
OuiulneHon. Sir G. Lowry Cole, dec. »bc. 


Iietfjrriaittiis fitiiia. 

Tile Bafmiian Gazette of Ootolicr fi con- 
f.iitis a proclairmtion from the \'iscount 
i)iil)us tie Gisignies, cotnmissary general 
ol (he Nt'ilierlands possessions in India, to 
tlie people of Java, dated at Salatiga, Sept. 

calling upon such as have remained 
faithful to persevere in their fidelity, and 
such as liavc revoked to return .and ac- 
knowledge their eiiors, and they shall be 
treated as friends ^and allies. Tlie f’ollow- 
ingpssagae is rather amusing • — *‘A great 
iwrt of \ou, li tening to the voice of a mu- 
tinous pi iest, have taken arms against their 
in'vful prince and governor. They chc- 
nslicd the chimerical idea that religious 
jvorship was in (;uottIt n. See what has 
^onie of most of tliose unhappy people ! 
T 1 )c 7 hrtve been obliged to quit their homes 
3iid their domestic relations ; driven from 
place to place, they wander as fugitives in 
^•■cign lands, where they must procure the 
necessaries of life by rapine and pillage, 
•nid for the most pan die a cruel and mi- 
^trablc death : tlieir houses are destroyed ; 
'tir Inddslaid waste. ^ Look, on the other 
ti) V <‘“nntryinen, who submissiv« 

nni*r ‘‘Lithority, have remained 

mif.- 1 ^ ceased to enjoy do- 

•i‘»Ppincss; they have the protecuon 


of the chiefs and of our warriors ; they 
preserve the entire liberty of their religious 
worship ; their plantations of rice are cul- 
tivated at the regular periods ; they are in 
prosperity, and have abundance. It would 
not have been difficult for ns, by means of 
our own force, and itjw|uld have been still 
less so, supported by^Blefficacious assist- 
ance of tlie Great En^eror of Socracurta, 
as of our faithful allies the Sultans of 
Madura and Sumanah, to reduce the in- 
surgents and to punish their rebellion ; 
but we have spared tliem, because we love 
the Javanese people, and because most of 
them had been misled by their instigators.” 


The Petersburgh papers are filled witli 
details respecting the entry of the Russian 
troops into Tabreez, the negocialions for 
IJcace, and the military arrangements and 
dispositions of the troops consequent upon 
this event. Gen. Paskewiscli has appointed 
a provisional government for Tabreez and 
the province of Azerbijan, consisting of 
Baron Osten Sackera, chief director of 
Tabreez, Prince Clierclieradzcff, and other 
Russian officers, Fiti AH Khan, Beglerbeg 
of Tabreez, and Aga Amir Fata Seid, thief 
of tile clergy of Azerbijan. The fort of 
Alanji has been occupied by the Russian 
troops, and Prince Eritoff has been di- 
rected to take possession of Ardcbil, where 
immense stores aic said to exist. 

Prince Abbas Mirza lias had an inter, 
view with Gen. Paskewiscli. He was re- 
ceived by Gen, Benkendorf with military 
honours, and on the (>lh November, Gen. 
Paskewiscli proceeded to Dei Kaigan, 
where he met the prince. The conferences 
began on the lOtli, and continued on the 
two following days. The aspect of the 
Russian troojis seems to have made a great 
impression on the prince and his olliceis. 
The Persian troops arc nincli dejected at 
tlie result. The dignified inanneis of the 
prince is the theme of geneial encomium. 
One account says, “it is impossible to 
describe the nobleness of his manners, or his 
grace and aflabilily. His features are per- 
fectly regular; his ejes large, lively and 
penetiating, and his teelh fine. Ilis com- 
plexion is blown and pile; bis hair and 
long beard very black, and bis costume 
was very simple — only bis dagger was 
ornamented with valuable jewels. His 
horse, the finest 1 ever saw', had very lich 
harness, plated with solid gold. Tlie 
prince is between 40 and 50 jears of age. 
Ill a word, be is one of the extraordinary 
persons w'ho inaKe an indelible impression 
on those who have seen him. It is a pity 
that he is suriounded by persons whose 
minds and iinderslandmgs are not snlli- 
ciently elevated to second bis views ; all 
forcignots in Peisi.t agiee in doing him 
justice. 



jdstitv. Ills ruost earnest desire is to en- 
lif^hten his people, but for this he wants 
energy, and the people Christianity, Pre- 
judice opposes every thing that might be 
undertaken.” 

i^u$0la9ta. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 

Papers from this colony to August 3d 
have reached us. 

A report is inontionc<l that, in conse- 
quence of the natives in the vicinity of 
Hunter’s River having become extremely 
troublesome, many persons liave resolved 
to puism them, and that torroh'we subUmalc, 
as one mode of destruction, has in several 
instances, been provided for the purpose. 
We should hope that such a diabolical 
scheme was never seriously tliought of. 

A judgment of the supremo court has 
decided that the government cannot re- 
claim an assigned servant, that is, a con- 
vict assigned to a particular individual 
for a term, or for life. The court held, 
that under the act 5th Geo. IV. c. 84, 
the property of the assigned prisoner vested 
solely in tlie individual to whom he was 
assigned, and that the government could 
not uke him away. 'I’he governor has, 
nevertheless, issued a government notice, 
stating, that he is empowered by the act to 
remove and re-assign servants, and shall 
continue to do so on proper grounds. 

The influenza (a species of catarrh) 
has carried off many persons, including 
some of the oldest of the emigrant colonists. 
It appears to be making the circuit of the 
colony ; it is less severely felt at Sydney 
than in other parts. 

An estate was ollered for sale at Sydney, 
in July last, in one of the finest parts of 
New l^uth Wales, consisting of a highly 


improved farm, of 6‘,500 acres, together 
with 2,000 wether sheep, 3,000 ewes, 
1,100 lambs, 150 rams, 200 oxen ; all for 
the sum of £20,000 sterling, and half the 
ewes would lamb in six weeks. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

From the Holrart Town papers we ex- 
tract the following particulars; — 

The Hush rangers and the blacks con- 
tinue their respective depredations, and 
keep the colony in constant alarm, nig 
latter cany slaughter and devastation 
wherever they appear, TI)l‘ C olonial Ti/nci 
of July () lias the following extract of a 
letter from Launceston : — “ The people 
Over the second WT'stern Tier have killed 
an immense quantity of the blacks this last 
week, in consequence of tlieir having mur- 
dered JMr. Simpson’s stoek-keeper. Tliey 
were surrounded whilst sitting round their 
fires, when the soldiers and others fired at 
them when about thirty yards distant. 
They report that there must be about sixty 
of them killed and wounded ! 'I'hey found 
muskets, cartridges, loose balls and powder, 
tomahawks, sheep shears, and an immense 
number of other articles of various de. 
scriptions. Tlie man they murdered was 
fonneily an associate of the blacks at 
Sydney, aliliougli himself a white man." 

The value of imports into Van Diemen’s 
Land, during tlic year 182G, amount al- 
together to X'l)9,7'17, while those of 1825 
were £75,405 making an increase of 
£23,3ll. The exports during the same 
period wcro£'l 1,498, and in 1825,£20,05‘J, 
making an increase of £23,839. 

Tile increase in the population of V.iii 
Diemen’s Land, during the last year, may 
at a fair computation be taken at 1,009 
With the military, the whole may he com- 
puted at between 15,000 and 1G,000, 
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INDIAN SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Sept. 13, 1827. 
Government Securities. 

Iluy.J Its. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Preui. 2(J 0 Rem ittable Loan 0 per ct. 2.5 (ilV'in. 
Disc. 0 3 Five ptrct.Loan . • o 8 Disc. 
Par. New .S percent. Loan- -0 .3 Disc. 

Rates of Exchange. 

On London, d months’ sight, — to buy Is. lid — 
to sell Is. Ud. per Sicsa Rupee. 

On Madras, 30 days’ ditto, 92 to 90 -Sicca Rupees 
per Kill Madras Ilupei's. 

On Hoinbay, ditto, tib Sicca Rupees per 1(H) Hom- 
bay Rupees. 

Bank Shares — Prem.— to buy 5,3tK)— to sell 5,1(X). 

• Afadras, Sept 12, 1827. 

Government SecuritieH. 

Six per cent. Ucugal Remittablc Loan. 


At the Hate of Subset ipt Ion, viz. .3.’)() 

Madnus Hs. ])er .’D.') Sa. Rs. -- • 20 Prcm. 

At.i Rale pu'v.iiling .tmong Merchants 
and Biokers m buy iiig and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, te... KHii Madras Rs. per 
iWSa. Rd 20 Prem. 


Five per cent. Iletigal Giireinitlablo Loan. 

At the Rate of Sii’)siri|)tiou, lu... 350 
M.ulras Rs. per .'CG Sa. Rs « Ihcm. 


At the Rate prevaiKup among Merchant-! 

.and Hrokeis in buying .-md selling Pub- 
Jic Sec unties, viz. KMJi Madras Rs. per 
liloSa. Rs. 23 Disc. 


Bomhaj/, Sept. 29, 1827. 
A Five per rent. Loan open. 



l(Ml Sicca Rupees. , 

On Madras, at 3(i days’ sight, 99i Bom. Rs. pcr.i 
Madras Us. 


Singapore, Sept. 1» 18-7- 
EsSIhange. 

Gov. Bills on Bengal, at 30 days’ sight, per ev 
Sp, Ds., 207 Sic. Rs. 

Private Rills on ditlo— none. 

Private BiHb on London, per Sp. Du. 
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(iTalcutta. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Political T)cj)ni tmcnt. 

/hw- 17. Mr. G. n. Clark to be first as.<tlstant to 
rLsiilciit at Di'llil and aRent to governor general 
jor artairs of llajpootana. 

l.ici\.t. Win. Hislop to be 2d-ab8l£tant to ditto 
ditto. 

lion. H. F. Mixire to be assistant to superinten- 
dent .mil political agent at Ajinere. 

04. .Sir .las. Edw. Colebrooke to be resident and 
eirinmissioiicr at Delhi, and agent to governor ge- 
neral for allairs of Rajpootana 

Territorial Department. 

/Ini'. 23. Mr. W. R. Jennings to be collector of 
Patii.i. 

iMr. J. Lowis, to be ditto of Tipperah. 

Air. W. Dampier to be commissioner In Sunder- 
biinds. 

24. Mr. W. .S. Alexander to 1)C a^sislant to ma* 
giblrate and to collector of .S.iharunpoor. 


inUTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

.lull/ 2!l. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. Luard, 
11 M.’slLth Lanceis, of a son. 

\t Agra, the lady of ideut. Ripley, 2d 
Kmop. Ilegt., of a daughter. 

ID \t Herh.impore, the lady of Lieut. Clayton, 
mb .issiht. lom. gen., of a son. 

- At Dacca, Mrs. C. Leon.ard, of a daughter. 

11. At Dacca, the lady ofG. C. Weguelm, Esq., 
of -i son. 

12. At Monghyr, the lady of 11. P. Russell, 
Es(|., iivil service, of a son. 

— AtCawnpore, the lady of Capt. Thos. San- 
d' rsoii, Dth Cav., of a son. 

iv. At Ilerhampore, Mrs. Pennyquick, younger, 
of .Soilarie, of a daughter. 

— M r^, F. I ,a Valette, of .1 (laughter. 

17. Mrs A. Rodrigues, of a daughter. 

If). At Dlnapore, the lady of (’apt. Hawthorne, 
dep. .T,ssisl, adj. gen., Dinaporc division, of a son. 

— .\f Hariackporc, the lady of Lieut. R. Taylor, 
Will N.I., of a son. 

2D. AtTitalya, the lady of (’apt. Ha.slam, 25th 
N 1., of a son. 

— At ll.tiraikpore, the lady of Maj. G. Mooie, 
.'i!)th Hcgt., ot a daughter. 

22. At Cuttack, the lady of Lieut, (.’ounsell, of 
a sou and heir. 

— At Mo/uftbriiore, Tlrhoot, the lady of J. E. 
Willwiisoii, Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

2 ! \t I’oorncah, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. F. 
!)• Coi fiiUl, of a son. 

~ The lady of the late Thos. Thomson, Esq., 
ot a il.mgluer, 

24. At I howringhcc, the lady of H. Lushmg- 
to)), Es(i,, of a daughuT 

2.'). \t Rallygunge, the lady of T. R. Davidson, 
Esip, of a daughlei. 

27. At Sciamiunc, Mrs. .Swan, wife of the Rev. 
T. Swan, Seranipore (’ollege, ol a son. 

211. Mrs. E. Stark, of a daughter. 

— At Coniillah, the lady of G. P. Thompson, 
Lsi]., of a daughter. 

2!l. The lady of C. G. Strettell, Estp, of a son. 

p Mrs. H. (iordon, of a son. 

dl). Mis. J. Hodrigucs, of a daughter. 

^'pt. 1. Airs. T. Jones, of a daughter. 

'2. At Cliowringhee, Mrs. C. K. Robinson, of u 

d. The lady of Cant. S. Lee, of a d.aughter. 

I’he lady of E. Trotter, Eisq., of a son. 

(hug) t thelcttiy of R. Golding, Esq., of a 

^^3. 1 he lady of C. D'Verimie, Esq., of a daugh- 

‘-'howringhec, the lady of Maj. P. M. 
ot a son. 


Junc^T. At Benares, Maj. J. H. Littler, 14th 
N.I., to Helen Olymnja. only child of the late 
Capt. H. Stewart, H.l^Mervice. 

Aug. 2. At Poornea^Pleo. Pratt, Esq., iniiigo 
planter, to Miss J. H. Cumming. 

12. At Chandernagorc, and on the Nth at 
Calcutta, Thos. ( larke. Esq., II. CVs marine, to 
MissE. F. Desbruslais. 

1,3. Win. Montgomerie, Esq., assist, surg., to 
Eliza, second daughter of Alex. Graham, Esq., of 
Glasgow. 

18. At Benares, Lieut. F. Minchin, 47th Madras 
N.I., to Emily, third daughter of J. Griffin, 
Esq., SloaneStrecd, Chelsea. 

20. Cai>t. G. A. Bruce to Miss Ellz. Masters. 

21. The Rev. G. J. Laurie, Madras Presidency, 
to Laura Louisa, second daughter of S. Ludlow, 
Es<i., residency sure,, Delhi. 

— AtBaltool, Lieut, K. Campbell, Interp. and 
qu. mast. 4.5th N.I., to Miss M. A. Read. 

22. H. Clarke, Esq., to Helena Eliza, daughter 
of T. Barfoot, Esq. 

23. At Humeerpoor, W. M. Benson, Esq., civil 
servile, to Maria, third daughter of C. Scott, 
Esq., of Tvewadresa, Cornwall. 

— Mr. P. W. Holland to Margaret Charlotte, 
widow of thelatc,Capt. R. M. Owen. 

211. At Berhampore, Mr. Jas. Archer, of Rut- 
tengunge, to Miss S. K. Poole, of Banlcah. 

hept. 5. A. F. Smith, Esq,, to Josephina, widow 
of the late Alex. Falconer. Esq. 

8. Lieut. C. B. Leicester, 34th Bengal N.I., to 
Miss Emily Leycester. 


DEATHS. 

Aug, 3. At Cawnpore, Mr. R. FoW. 

(J. Alexander, youngest son of Mr. John Ma- 
nuel, aged 1 1 years, 

9. At Feudal B.iug, Mary Ann, daughter of the 
late Rev. S. Tr.iwin, ageil eight years. 

13. At Bishnauth, in Assam, Lieut. L. Vansan- 
dan, fifith Bengal N.I., and second in command of 
the Rungpore l.ight Infantry. 

14. AlKntally, Miss Eliza Alfred, aged 12 years. 

— At Dacca, Mrs. C. Leon.ard. 

18. Mrs. W hitc, wife of Mr. T. White, musician, 
agiHl 27. 

21. At Akyah, the lady of Chas. Paton, Esq. 

23. Anna Marla Elizawlh, daughter of Mr. M. 
Robertson, ageil 23. 

2.5. Mr. Jas. Schmidt, aged 30. 

20. Mrs. Polhill, wife of Mr. Wm. Polhill, sub- 
assistant revenue surveyor, ageil I7. 

27. At Sulkca, Mr.W. Hughes, shipwright, aged 
40. 

— Mr. Wm. Tomkyns, son of Lieut. Col. J. 
Tornkyn',, late of the Bengal artillery, aged 42. 

— William, son of Mr. Wm. Patton, ageil 12. 

— Mr. J. L. Maclean, of cholera. 

21>. Mr. Wm. Havdon, assistant to Messrs. Mid- 
dleton and Co., jewellers. 

31. At Chittagong, of jungle fever, Lieut. Wm. 
Diikson, executive engineer, eldest sou of Col. Sir 
Alex. Dickson, K.C.B , Ac., aged 23. 

— John B. I.ong, Esip, aged 24. 

— At Chandernagore, John Dechal, Esq., aged 

02 . 

iicpi. 1. Elizabeth, wife of Mr. T. Jones, aged 
.34. 

.1. At Berliampore, on his way to Benares, LieuU 
Col. J. L. Stuart, of the Bengal army. 


fHahvas. 

CIVIL Ari’OINTMENTS. 

Aug. 31. C. M. Bushby, Esq., to be register to 
Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit for centre 
division. 

S. Clarke, Esq., to be register to zillah Court 
of Chittoor. 

The Rev. W. T. Blenkiiisop, to be military chap- 
lain at St. Thomas’s Mount. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Aug, 15. In camp, Jaulnah, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. Hackett, of twin daughters. 

25. At Palamcottah, theladyof Major William- 
son, 3d L. Inf., of a son. 

2^ At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. C. H. 
Grteme, of a sun. 

Sept.'i, At Belg 

lacc, postmaster, lymiau ui»iaiviu, « «/... 

4. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Buchanan, 
1st L. C., of a son. 


isun. 

t Belgaum,Bilady of Capt. J. Wal- 
ister, Do«)ab mvlslon, of a son. 


MAREIAOES. 

July 31. At Hyderaluid, J. A. Moore, Esi]., of 
H.H. the Niaani’s service, to Sophia Stewart, 
second daughter of Lleuu Col. R. 11. Yates, of 
the Madras cstab. 

Sept. 3. Lieut J. F. Musgrove, 36th N.I., to 
Mary Caroline, only daughter of the late T. R. 
StocKdale, Esq., formerly of the Madras artillery. 

14. J. 11. Swmhoe, Esq., of Calcutta, to Jessey, 
youngest daughter of the late R. Trowuuui, Esq., 
of Exeter, Devon. 


DEATHS. 

June 11. At Kamptee, (-'apt R, Gordon, 8th 

Auy. 27. At Royapettah, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 
F. Aubert, agc<l 21. 

28. xVIr. C. Preston, proprietor of the Carnatic 
Hotel, aged 43. 

29. At Veiiery, Mrs. M. Green, widow of the 
late Adj. J. Green, 2d Nat Vet bat 


il3omIiai>. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Departitumt. 

Sept, 1. Mr. H. Borradaile to be senior .assistant 
to judge and session judge of Ahmednuggur for 
Candeish. 


Sept, 19.— 16(A N.J. Lieut H. Hopkins to bo 
adj., V. Hunter. 

lift Extra Bat. Lleut. C. Hunter, 16th N.I., to 
be adj., v. Hopkins. 

Brig. Maj. P. D. Ottey to accompany troops 
from Poonah under orders for field service, in that 
capacity, ai'.d to have charge of besar department. 

Lieut. A. Woodbum, 36th N.I., to perform du- 
ties of interp. to 4th light bet ordered 00 field 
service. 

Lieut H. N. Ramsay, 24th N.I., to act as qu.. 
mast, and Interi). In Hindoostaneeto 1st extra bat, 
during absence of Lieut A. Woodbum on field 
service. 

Capt. T. Roe to take charge of A8ei8tadj.gen.’g 
office, Guicowar Subsid. Force, during absence (rf 
Capt T. Leighton. 

Lieut W. Cavaye, 21st N.I., to act as dep. assist* 
qu.mastgen., and Lieut Prior, of same regt, to 
take charge of ordnance department in Cutch, 
during absence of Lieuts. Barnes and Stanton on 
duty at Baroda. 

Lieut. H. Cracklaw to be acting adj. to wing of 
22dN.l., proceeding to Belgaum. 

Lieut John Davies, 11th N.I., tp perform duties 
of commissariat with troops proceeding from 
Poon^ on field service. 

Sept. 21.— Lieut. B. Turner, executive engineer 
at Surat and Broach, jilaccd at disposal of Coin.- 
in-chief, for service with field ordered to proceed 
from Poonah. 

Sept 22 \2th N.T. Lieut C. H. Johnson to be 

cairt.., nml Ens. J. Holmes to be lieut, in sue. to 
Cazalet dec. 

Cadets R. N. Meade, G. F. Sympson, E. R. 
Elwall, 11. Cotgrave, nnd H. S. liutchlnson, ad- 
mitted to infantry, ami prom, to ensigns.— Mr. H. 
J, Campbell admitted . s an assist, surg. 

Sept. 24.— Lieut. Mantto take charge of execu- 
tive engineer’s department at burat and Broach *, 
dated 3d Sept. 

S/pt 2,5— Lieut. D. C. Graham, 19th N.I., to 
be adj. of Bhcel corps in Kandeish, vacated by 
the death of Lieut. Beck. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Mr. P. W. Le Geyt to be acting senior ditto 
ditto. 

Mr. Erskinc to lie assistant ditto ditto. 

Mr. E. Montgomerie to be senior ansLtant to 
judge and criminal judge in Northern Concan. 

Mr. D. A. Blanc to be 1st assistant to judge and 
session judge of J^oonali ; to be station^ at Sho- 
Lipore. 

Mr. C. Warden to be 2d senior assistant to judge 
and session judge of Poonah. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Castle, Aua;. 3d, 1827.— Cadet C. H. 
Boyc admittcil to artil., and prom, to 2(l-lieut.— 
Cadet T. M. R. Turner adiuitteil to eng nms, and 
prom, to 2d-ii -ut — Cadets E. (jre n, F. Westbrook, 
A. M. Hiibelwood, and J Ramsay admitted to inf., 
and prom, to ensigns.— Mr. B. Pitcher admitted as 
a veterinary surg. 

Returned to du ft/, from Fa/rope. Maj. J.Moor, 
artillery; Lieut. II.N.Ramsay, .34lh N. I. ; Assist, 
burg.' Stewart, all arrived 28tn Aug. 1827. — Assist, 
burg. D. Fallon, arrived 27tli ditto. 

Aug 31 — 21«f N.I, Ens, S. J. .Stevens to be 
lleut., V. Beck dec. ; dated 21st Aug. 1827. 

Sept. 4.— 2rf Gren. N.I. Ens. 1). Manoc to be 
lieut., V. Hardy dec. ; dated l.Tth Nov. l(^2<;. 

Sept, l.'l.— IRfA N.I. Lleut. E. E. M, Willoughby 
to be capt., and Ens. R. T. Stephenson to be lieut.. 
In sue. to Addison invalided. 

Sept. 14.— Ist-Licut. H. Turner, of engineers, to 
be acting executive engineer at Surat ana Broach. 

2d-Lieut. F. Pelly to be assistant to executive 
eisginecT at Poona. 

Seia. 15.— Capt. A. Grafton, surveyor In Deccan, 
placed at disposal of Com. in chief for jiurpose of 
employment with Dooab Field Force. 


BIRTHS. 

Aug. 1.1. Mrs. Jefferies, of a daughter. 

21>. At Surat, the lady of W. btubbs. Esq., of 
a daughter. 

Sept. It, At Poonah, fhe lady of Licut. Rac, 
lLM.’8 20thrcgt., of a daughter. 

6. The lady of Lieut, (kil. Hardy, qu. mast, 
gen., of a son. 

9. The lady of Ja.s. Dewar, Esq., barrister at 
law, of a son. 

11. At Colabah, Mrs. Rlowers, of a daughter. 

12. The lady of Licut. Col. F. 11. Pierce, horse 
artiL, of a sou. 

Ki. At Belgaum, the lady of J. Hobson, Esq., 
IslEurop. Rcgt., of a daughter. 

21. AtTannah, the lady of W. Simson, Esq., 
of a son. 

— The lady of G. Adam, Esq., of a son, 

23. The lady of Lieut. Burnett, 2d Europ, 
Regt., of as(Mi. 


MARRIAGES. 

Sept. It. Mr. .Fas. Brown, conductor H.C.’s pen- 
sion cstab., to Miss M. T. Bryce. 

24. At Rutn.igcrcc, Capt. R. O. Meritou, 2d 
Bombay Europ. Kcgt., to Margaret Elizabeth, 
only daughter of P. Elliot, Esq., M.D., Neath, 
Glamorganshire. 


DEATHS. 


Aug.H. At Asseergurh, Licut. and Adj. W. F. 
Barlow, 23d N.I. 

11. Ensign Dugald Campbell, 2d Europ. Regt* 
21. Lleut. Col. Read, deputy quart. masL gen., 
H.M.’s forces. 

Sept. 3. At Mhow, LieuL H. H. Doherty, 18‘0 


14. At Colabah, of apoplexy, Cant. W. C. 
ll.M.’s 6th regt., commanding dci>6t of Ribg* 
troops, Bombay. 

iMte/y. Capt. Win. Cazalet, 12th N.L 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

'January 29th, 

Bombay papen to the beginning of Oc- 
tober have just reached us, which contain 
jiitelligen<i<'‘ from Calcutta up to the 13th 
September. Besides the accounts respect- 
ing Kolapore, the substance of which is 
inserted in a^prcceding page, there is scarce- 
ly any thing to add to our previous stock of 
news from Bengal. Lord Amherst had ar- 
rived at Mirzapore, and Lord Combermere 
was about to set out on a tour of inspec- 
tion to the Upper Provinces. Sir C. T. 
Metcalfe was sworn in a provisional mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council on the 24th 
August. 

An extract from the Calcutta Govern- 
ment Gazette of Sept. 6 contains an ac- 
count of the assassination of Mr. Stephens, 
principal assistant to the agent of the Gov.- 
gen. on the Nerbudda, at Sconce, August 
17. It appears that two Mahomedans were 
brought before Mr. Stephens, in his judi- 
cial capacity, charged with having entered 
a man’s house at Chupparah, in prosecu- 
tion of an intrigue with his wife, when 
they were detected by the woman’s bro- 
ther, ami sent under guard to Seonee. Af- 
ter investigating the case, Mr. Stephens 
declared his purpose of sentencing the of. 
fenders to a term of confinement ; when 
one snatched up a dagger, and wounded 
Mr. Stephens deep below the left ribs. 
The other, seizing a tulwar (several of 
which weapons were in court), wounded 
the moonshee slightly. The culprits then 
attempted to escape, but were pursued, and 
lulled by the police peons. Mr. Stephens 
cxpiied tlie same night about ten o’clock. 
Ills loss is much regretted, as he was not 
only an active ofticer, but bad won the re- 
g.ird .ind confidence of the natives in his 
juiisdiction. 

'fhe Burmese ambassadors, who had 
vliited Calcutta, returned to Rangoon by 
way of Ainlierst and Moalmein. During 
their residence at the latter place, arrange- 
ments were concerted by them, with Sir 
Arcliibald Campbell, for the payment of 


the remaining instalments, and it was 
finally determined, that the payment of the 
third should commence on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, and bo completed within two 
months from that date ; and the payment 
of the fourth shoul^ommenceontbeSlst 
of August, in tlie fVm wing year. 

Australian papers to the 17th of Au- 
gust have also reached us. Mr. Cun- 
ningham had returned from his expedition 
into the interior, without making any dis- 
covery. 

'Die Tasmanian contains particulars of 
some serious occurrences on board the ship 
Harv'y, which had arrived at the colony. 
A detachment of the .55th regiment had 
embarked on board the ship from England 
for the Cape, under Capt. Elrington. 
Mr. Williams, an English barrister, and 
Mr. Noble, a nephew of D’Arcy Went- 
woith, of Sydney, were passengers; and 
in consequence of a misunderstanding be- 
tween these gentlemen and some of the 
officers of the 55th, Mr. Williams was 
challenged, on the arrival of the llarvq/ at 
the Cape, by Lieuts. Bonnis, Wilson, and 
Peck, of the .55th, in succession. He ac- 
cepted all, and one of the officers was 
wounded by him. Lieut. Wilson then 
challenged Mr. Noble, who wounded him 
slightly. Mr. Noble was then challenged 
by Lieut. Bonnis, who, at the first fire, 
was shot through the temple, and expired. 
Mr. Williams and Mr. Noble were tried 
for murder, by the Dutch law, and acquit- 
ted, for want of proof that the duel took 
place. A military court of inquiry into 
these occurrences was held at the Cape, the 
result of which was that Capt. Elrington 
was sent to England under arrest. Such 
is the extraordinary statement in the Van 
Diemen’s Land paper. 

Letters from Batavia of the 6th Octo- 
ber state that the negociations which fol- 
lowed the armistice with the native powers 
had been broken off ; the chief, Nepo 
Negoro, having insisted on conditions 
which the Dutch authorities deemed it ut- 
terly impossible to accede to. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


LAW. 

COURT OF king’s BENCH, January 17. 

Mnnton v. Milts . — This w'as an action by 
Mr. Josepli Manton, the celebrated gun- 
maker, against the defendant, a gun-maker 
m Higli Ilolborn, to recover damages for 
a fraudulent exportation of certain fowling- 
pieces and pistols marked with the name 
of the plaintiff, which were not of his 
manufacture. 

The facts of the case were these : — In 
1824, a large quantity of fowling- 


pieces and pistols was shipped by the de- 
fendant on board the Fyrajnvsy for India. 
The value set upon them by the defendant 
was so low, that a searcher at tlie Custom- 
house suspected they could not be of the 
plaintiff’s manufacture, though marked 
with his name. He accordingly made a 
communication to the plaintiff, who, ac- 
companied by Mr. Mortimer, Mr. Bond, 
and other gun-makers, inspected the arti- 
cles, and found them to lie of a spurious 
manufacture. Die plaintiff endeavoured 
to prevent their exportation, but they were 
sub- 
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subsequently taken to India, and sold as 
the plaintiff's manufacture. On the part o| 
the defendant, it wasattempted to be proved 
that the exportation was on account of a 
Mr. Sumner, and that defendant was 
merely his agent. - . 

The jury found a ferdict for the plain, 
tiff, damages £‘25. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

NEW GOVEENOR of THR CAl’E OF GOOD 
HOPE. 

Lieutenant* Gcncial the Hon. Sir Gal- 
braith Lowry Cole, G. C. B., is appointed 
Governor and Commander-in-cliief ol the 
settlement of the Cape of Good Hope.— 
\_Lond, Gft"., Jctti* 1 L 

NEW GOVERNOR OF THE MAURITIUS. 
Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sii C’h.is. 
Colville, G.C.B., is appointed Governor 
and Cominander-in-chief of the island ot 
Mauritius. — [ibid. 

EAST*INDIA PRIZE MONFY. 

A second distribution of the Deccan 
prize money will shortly take jilace. A 
iirst distribution of the Bhurtpoie prize 
money will also, it is understooil, take 
place forthwith. It is reported that aftei 
the deduction of one-eighth as Loid Com- 
ber mere’s share, each subaltern will receive 
about i;soo. 

THE “ CENFKAL PALMER.” 

The General Palmer, Capt. Truscott, 
left St. Helens on the 12th January, for 
Madras and Calcutta, with the wind to the 
S. and E. At 6 o’clock on the next morn- 
ing, when about fifteen miles off Portland, 
the ship wore, laid with her head off the 
land, and scarcely brought to the wind on 
the larboard tack, when a sudden gust 
carried away her masts at the same instant” 
the mainmast in the cuddy, the others close 
to her deck. The wreck was cleared as 
soon as possible, in this perilous condition 
(the tiller-rope having broken twice), and 
a small sail was hoisted on a boat s ma>t, 
by which she was got before the wind, and 
succeeded in rearhing St. Helens in safety. 
The vessel is teak-built, and remarkable 
for her speedy voyages. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY 
(serving in the EASr.) 
AthL.Drair/,. Lieut. H. Hharnin, from h.p. 24th 
L.Dr., tobelieut., v. W. FiU Maurice, whoexch. 
(13 Dec. 27). 

2d Foot. En-L E. L. Daniell tobelieut. by purch., 
V. Dowglags, who retires (27 Dec. 27). 

3rf Foot. Capt. H. Gillman tobc maj., v. C. Ca- 
meron dec. (14 Nov. 27) ; Capt. A. C. Innes to be 
mai. by purch., v. A. Cameron prom. (13 Dec.) ; 
Lieut. Wm. Mackay to be capt., v. Gillman (14 
Nov.) 

6th Foot. Lieut. Edw. Thompson, from h.p. 31st 
p,, to be lieut., v. J. H. Hey land app. to 01st F. 

<40 Dm'. 
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Wh Foot. J. p. Proud to be eris. by purch., v. 
Scott, app. to 7dth F. (31 Deo. 27). * 

2Mh Foot. Lieut. R. ('• Oakley to be capu, v. 
Langmead dec. (27 Dec. 27). 

VMh Foot. Ens. R. C. Macdonald, from 99th P., 
to be lieut. by purch., v. Ralph prom. (13 Dec. 27). 

.39, *A Foot. Ens. M. Spencer to be lieuU by purch., 
V. Waldron prom. (3 Jan. 28). 

mh Foot. Qu. Mast. Serj. J- Pool to be qu. 
mast., v. Williams dec. (5 Dec. 2()). 

AWh Foot. Lieut. Wm. Slater, from h.p. inist 

F. , to be lieut., v. Tinne, app. to 8Gth 1 . (20 Da-. 
27). 

54th Foot. Lieut. J. Henderson, from h.p. Ist L. 
Inf. Bat. King’s Germ. Leg., to be lieut., v. Jas. 

G. Halle, who exch. (13 Dec. 27)- 
Allotved to dispose of tht tr half-pny. 

Ens. C. Campbell, 3nth F.; 2d-Lieut. J. W. 
Bennett, 3d Ceylon Regt. (both 8 Jan. 28). 


INDIA SIlirriNG. 

An tvals. 

Da-. 2fl. Foith, Deloite. fiom N. S. W.ilcs .'ith 

Aug.; at Kalmoulh.-:U. T«>o ibothew, Mak, 
f.om Batavia .'ilh Sept. ; at Bortsmoutli.-J«o. 2. 
ihonco, Havil.iiid, from Bencoiilcn Kith Aug., 
Mauritius 2d Get., an<l Cape 8th Noy. ; and So m/,, 
Manders, from the Mauritius 13Lh Sept. ; both at 

Deal.— 7. CoW-vticf/m, Stephens, from Bengal 11th 
July, and Madras 31st Aug. ; olf the Wig^t.-1,3. 

Rogers, trom Bengal 25th July ; at 
Deal —also, .ilbion, Chambers, from the Maun* 
tins 9th Oit.; otr Pool.-lO. Hun-ief, Kindley, 
from Bengal mh July, and Mauritius 12tli Ott.; 
at Portsmouth. — 19. LordSt)ungJord, Giey, from 
the Mauritius Idtli Oit. ; at Gravesend,— al.o, 
Woodt'oid, Chapman, from Bengal .»llv July, Ma- 
dr.as ‘l4th Aug., and MnnnliHs 25th Oit.; at 
('owes.— 20. OrvuUna, Hixon, trom Singapore 
8th Sept., and liatavi.i 3Ulh do. ; and WyU 

lie, from Bengal llttli Aug., and t ape Uith Nov.; 

both at Gravesend.— 23. tVttigim/r, Ray, from 

the Mauritius :id Nov. at Gravesend.— 2^ 

Blair, from the Mauritius, lotli Oct. ; at Deal.-2a. 
Su milwrn Watlaro, Wilson, froni Bengal Kith 
.Sept., and Ascension 14th Dec.; off 1 ortsmouth, 
— abo, St.lA-onaid, Rutherford, from Bengal lOtli 
Sept.; oft’ Dover,— also, Bni 6rtm, iPearson, from 
the Cape I5th Nov. ; at Deal.-2(i. Puhnnhun, 
Nash, fiom Bomliay Kith Sept. ; and Crown, 
Baird, from ditto 4th Oit. ; bolhat Greenotk. 

DepurtWTM. 

Dec. 29. D'/nrnn Gihb, McIntosh, and Annan^ 
dale, Penn, ))oth for Bombay ; from Liverpiiol.- 
3(1. Arnhmn, Wells, for Bengal, and Mary. Dug- 
nea, for the Mauritius; Ixilh frmn Llverpcwl- 
Rccoecn,, Paterson, for Bombay ; Jcvs.ff 
Ijiioiton, Church, for V. D. Land ; Juha, Grant, 
for the Mauritius; ilfni-^f/cer/m, Reed, lor bata- 
via; and Dumni, Hamilton, for Bombay mnl 

China; all from Deal, -also, Gallovidian, mtUn. 
for Bombay ; from Liverpool.— 8. Lady Holland, 
Snell, for Madras and Bengal; Mjabax, Ucath. 
for ditto; Lndi/ Ainhent, Ardlie, 

H.M.’s .ships Mnuldtonc and HaHy bn 
Mauritius ; all from Portsinouth.--al80, 

Young, tor Bengal; Medina, MiUcr, 
bay. krtland, hfimd, N. S, Wales ; and !»« * 
suiKhnnu Boiirke. for St. Helena ; all from Dea - 
-8. Nima, Wade, for N. S. Wales ; from 1 orts* 
mouth.-l(l. Germal Palmer, Truscott, for Ma- 
dras and Bengal ; from Portsmouth 
cd dismasted).-1.1. EdinhuiKh. B.ax, 
and China; and 

Helena, Bengal, and China; both from Deal. 
Ki. Cerc% Warren, for Bombay; .Svamieti//, Smiu , 
for the Mauritius ; and Sarah, lor • • 

Land and N. S. Wales; all from ^ J 1 

^tev, Carr, for Dublin and N. S. Wales <^1 
victs) ; from Gravesend,— also, _lLo, 

Hamilton, for Bengal; fjo"! preen^k, 

Voith, Robertson, for tfre Mauritius . frOTi Ei 
pix)l.-19. Wibui, Tail, for Capeof Go^ l oF* 
from Deal.— 27. Elizabeth, Grant, tor Ceylon ai 
Bengal. 


Per 

Capt. - 
Jackson 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

jT SpppiuffSf from Ceylon 

Z H. Ilw, talc ot the avde>Mei 
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Daugnr; 

and two 


; J.Llne, 

,-!,"'nv'-n-hant; Mr. Marriott; Major Lynch, 
ini’s i(»'h regt., in charge of Invalids; (’apt. Bria- 
^ *11 M.’s 41st do. ; Lieut. Layard and Lieut. 

H.M.’s aOth do.; Lieut. Ihcylis, M.t’.’s 
iVilery ; Lieut. Longworth, Lieut. Flytcr, Lieut. 
Hoikrtsoii, Lieut. Kennedy, and Lieut. Durant, 
XI Kii.isarniy; Master F. (Lwty ; Misses H. Dnrty, 
liurion, and Lapliune; detachment of Invalids, 

^ jyy f'ttsmndi'ff, from Bengal: Mrs. Smith and 
Irt,) children 5 Mr. E. WiUmiuh. 

IV/ Oii/i‘fhta, from Singapore: t’.int. Thomp- 
, i.iip of the ship Loi-ctto, and four of tlie 
aew, M.ister M’Ken3!=c. 

IV, St. L'-onai'd, from Reng.il : Lieut, ('ol. 
ir,st Ik'iig.U army; Mr. Newmarch, surgeon; 
Mr. 'M'C'C'U, ditto; Lieut, Smith, 4!>lh legt. ; 
( lilt Davivin, late ol the slop Nuithinubnnn ; 
Mr. ll.iwkiiis: Miss L. Pluinb ; two servants; 
fuu’i ot th- new of the noi. 

IV, from Heiitoolc'ii; Miss S. Bojcsand 

>cr\ .lilt : M‘i''ler .iiul M ls^ N ash, and sei \ .mt. 


n . Vatth, from N. S. Wales; Mr. 
Mr. Cope; Mrs. Shannon 
Mr. Hunt. 

‘ .. ,../r./,.witM.*from Beucaland Madras 


master end crew took to their boats, and rcltirned 
to Singaiiore on the 2()th. Immediately on their 
quitti the vessel, she was taken possession of by 
slit c.nat.cdl pnifius. 

The HttYOTrcn, Gibson, fiom the Cape of Good 
Hope to London, is totally lost In Pagwell Bay, on 
the .Sandwich Sand. P..rt of the cargo s.wed. 

The Jrasie LaivMon, Church, for Van Diemen’s 
Land, was driven on the rocks In Batten Bay, on 
the morning of the 13lh Jamuary. 

The Claudiuf, Flynn, bound for Madras and Ben- 
gal, cut away her main and tnizen masts during 
the g.ile on the morning of the l.'ith Jan., In 
Knob’i, Ilcde, (,>iieon’s t'hanncl, and was obliged to 
return to Gravesend to relit. 


BIRTHS, MAURI \GES, AND 
DEATHS. 

kuiths. 

l)pc. 2‘>. In C.adog.m FI ice, tlie lady of Capt. E. 
M. D.inic'II, of tlie lion. F. L t'c-mp.my’s service. 

Juti. 1. At llie Easl-lmlia CVlltgc', tlie lady of 
('.i))L MuliacI, ol a son. 

\t (.l.isgiiw, the lady of Claude Currie, Escp, 
surgc'oti Madi.ts auny, ot a son. 


!■ tSSFNCt RS TO INI)I\. 


I’,/ Uiiilua, for Boinh.ay and Chin.i: Mr. (?. 
(l.nkiind Mr. F.S, Moms, wiitcTs, foi Bomhiy; 
^!i.C MciiU.iguc; Mr. \V. IL Moms; Messrs, li. 
iiii'inibiiiough .'inclJohn Buckk*, vciluntciTs, IJoin- 
jiu m.nnu', Messrs. J. W. \ (mug, G. Kil<pc)n, T. 
\\. I'ollctt, \V. Roper, R. \V . Heine, 11. ('.Jones, 
'l.'spcns, K. i'ollTiiger, ,\. F. Rc/.ven, J. W.L 
In.ns. .iiicl IL Wallu'o, cadet.s lor Bomb.iy; Caii- 
t icis Kcenst and Campbell, II. M.’s seiMce; 

I ic'Ut. I’.iUcrson, ditto; Ensigns sduicll, Knighi, 
lii,i(l\, .Hid llaljih, ditto; i.’/O soldieis H.M.’s M 
. 111(1 iilli legf.. of foot, 3U soldieis’ wnes ; .‘R chil- 
(li.'iiol ditto. 

I'// (.iiirinl lidinx, for St. Helc-na, Bengal, and 
(liiii.c. Mr. .). J. Isaslwood, voluniccT Bc'iigil 
I lot, Mr. V.SiTiitli, cadet, for St. Helena; 
( .ipt loliiisoii. Ill chargeot icciuits; Tssist.Suig. 
liinlis, tor Ilciig.il ; -Ml. \. B. Moms, c.iclet, for 
lici'i'il, Mrs. .Ic'ssop .and one c tuM foi si. Helen, i; 
t'\c ( tiiiie'-’c, (IDrecri'ib for ll.C.’s arl.llery ; live 
siililiers’ woes, .Ichililicii of ditto ; Kuiope.m aor- 
lilts, ^t, 

JV/ Ivio/d// ”•//, for lloiiili.ay ,md Chin, 1 : Mis. H. 
I’lowcrs, Miss \slilon; Maj. tV. Conlon ; Lieiit. 
1). I (Iddl, iaeiil. A. M.-haii; Lieut U. 

< i.iuliird, Elis <i. (lorclon; Ml. I.Wchh; Mesas. 
( i! 11.1(011, r, F. M.uay, II. R.d Old, J. It Kel- 
li V, Monsoii, aid It. '■Iiiw, (.icIcLs; so|- 
ilic'is II. ( s si'ivice; la boldjLis’ wices, (> diil- 
(lltli of ditto. 

I’r/ 'lldDUHs for RcTig.ll .”i'l China: 

1 iis'.fiis M,»l<f.)-|y,ic, Wade*, Edwaidc, \ ijtois, and 
D'llot, II. M.’s Lull iMiot; I lent. Uiggiiiholli.iin, 
JacTif. \\ -tsoii, Ki s. WilclcT, .'.11(1 Ells. Camiibdl, 
It M 's 1-lth Knot; Lieut, (loodvvm, 11 M.’’. .fist 
• "lit, ( .niU. M.ittlic*w and i.icut. linine, H.M.'s 
■ttit'l l<'('( I ; C.'pt. O'NC'ill, Litut. M.ickllll, .T/ld 
Ills I.c'Ms, 11. M ’s44lh 1 m)(H; Mis (.oo/lwin .nd 
iliiM, M,ss (ioodwiii; dc l.uhireiil of King’* 

tiodjis, \m. 

/V. Unihiiy, foi Madias .iiid Rc'iigal ; C.Tpl. 
ViMull ,iik1 f.niiilv ; Mi. .md Mis. Run c ; Miss 
‘"iiatli , M ss Suker; Messrs. Haie, C.iinpiHll, 
l’"ils, l.'.iirnili.ir, CunilK'rlc’dge, Hdl, \.iiilen, 
Bioik, lliidwood. Cleinciil, I’ruwclt, .ind Rlahe; 
hr. Dull. 

J''i' s niiwrtr;/, for the M.inritius: Mr. and 

">s Hooper. 

J'n (.riiriul Piilnirr, for Macli.as .and lliTigal : 
"fv H.tnnisiCT , Mess, is. Hooper .nut H:trris, ro- 
ll imh surgeons; Mtssis, Johnson, .Single Ic-ii, E. 

< ON, Rake, Cockhiun, 1 luiiiblelon, Je inyn, 
‘‘'Id I'Mistci, .adets; Mr. Mkiiison. 

I’o L(/'v Hnlhmd, lorM.idras and Bengal; Tdr. 
\irl,^’ ‘"•I'l; Mr. Muiiaj ; Mr. I'eacocL; 

Mr. Ito^ei^ ; yir, ( i.irkc. 


''IlSC'FI.LANtons NOTICES. 

/I'lc Lnirttf}, Thomson, fioin SmgaporctoLcin- 
j ' );rouiKl(.(l on a shoal near (aulinata m Id. 

Ihetlth \nguatlast, and ;dl emU.ixouis 

bUher oif jnovecl tniitk'ss. On the j 2th the 

Juto/t.VoL. 25. No, HU. 


MARill tCi-S. 

lh‘(,2\. At EclnilMirgh, L. M. Ken, Esij,, of 
ttie Hon. E. 1. (\anpaiiy’& si'ince, to Marianne, 
cl.iughtcrot the- late C.ipt. John \V hy tP. II.N. 

t'l. \t Edinburgh, H. R. ( haiikii, Esc]., sur- 
ge on, L.crenh.un, Sull'olk, to Is.didla, dauglitcr 
of the late Major C. (aant, ot the Easl-liidia 
Company’s scmco. 

10. At St. Fancias New Church, J. Fateh, 
Ks(|., of llio Middle Tenmle, liurrister-nt-law, to 
lIo|ft‘, (ddist d. lighter «>r Wni. Collett, ICsci., of 
the Hon. E. 1. CetiipanyS sc'rrice. 

17 . At Eilinl)uigh, A*lc\. Henderson, Esij , sur- 
geon on llie Rninlvy (slab) shinent, to Agnes, 
jouiige-,1 d.'np.hkr ot Cnas. Scott, Eacp, ol Mo- 
ray Flaee, Edinbuigli. 


deaths. 

DC/.24. Mrs. '‘vyem, wife of S. 11. Ayers, Esq., 
of Nev. nigtoii Fl..ce, Kemiiiigton. 

2). At RIad.he.ith, Mm. l.il as .S(ro\er, wife 
of Colon' I SLiorer, ed the Do.ubay eslahlKh- 
nient, ag d 1 . 

— At Ediiibnigh, Mn). (te n. E. S. Brougliton, 
<d He ‘,>c (id, 1 lie l^ieut. (iO\ el nor ot 1 lie 1 bland of 
St. Ilcdcii.s 

do. At Knightshii '({e, John Fu'clpiick Kirster, 
seioiid son ot C.ipl. T. D. Riiiiowes, late fJth 
Iln.s.ns. 

.'.1. M ''tilling, Lieut. Cl ukc, lito of the 4(llh 
legi.ot loot. 

Jdu. J. At Boulogne, Win. Bioomfleld, Ebcj., 
kite m .joi ot tlio Mm Foot. 

(». In Cppc-r (icoigo .‘ilrc-et, Poilin.Tii Siju.are, 
Lady Ridiards.ni, ui.ct of Sir (teoigc Ruhaid- 
M)ii, Bait., foiiiieily of the E.,sl-liuiia Cuuqi.iny'b 

.SCT ' UT'. 

M. In Piccadilly, St. ft. Aiclley, ILq., I.ttc' sur- 
geon ot H.M.’s (fh Itegnnel'.t of lidan.ij. 

P. .\t Mciklcaii I time, l‘i , lli dure, Jane' Is.i- 
hdla, you'igesl ckniglilci cd' the 1 cte Cajit. ,J*. 
lliintci, ot the He'll. E. 1. Com) ally's arc .ee. 

l.t. In Henriett i S'lect, C.ncndisii Sijuuc, 
'J'hos. Coates, Ksej , ol Lii'wcK.d, Noitlunnher- 
kiiid, and c f the* lie n. Is. 1. Coiniiany’s serMcc. 

14. .\t Ahmgilon, Bc-iks, Mis. I’lnllqis, widow of 
tht‘ late Mi.ji.. 'ph IMwllqis, iiiissiori.uy to Java, 
m lie-r ve.ir. 

l!t. .\t Briiinptoii, Lieut, Gon. Hcniy de Castro, 
Iig'-d 77, uinwa.ds of .;!) ye.U'^ of which were 'iient 
m the Hon. E. I. Compmy’s m.lit.iiy senice in 
India. 

l‘i. Ficdenck Foi he's, of Clirist Cliuuh, (Oxford, 
yimngest -on c'K .Ic'hn IJndeiwoiHl, Vkq., of 
Cilc ue’ester l’l,.rc‘, l*oi tm m Sipi A ag( d ' ;i, 

iMtili). ()nh s )) - 1 ' ct') Engl, 111,1, C. L'lsbcurv, 
Ksc)., kite msi’ictui ol govcrniriL’it lands and 
woods at tlieCapc'c.f Go id lloiiv. 

— Diiiwned at bL.i, on his passage fiom India, 
Mr. F. .Seaith, jiiin, of Cleikeiiweil gieen, egeal 
2.1 

— \t BruhScL, Ceil. .Sn G. Saekvillc Brown, 

K.C.B, 

2 r 
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GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE 
AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale U Fehruai y— Prompt 9 May, 

Saltpetre. , 

Li(ei<W,—''altpctro— Pepper— White Fewer— 

(.’loves — Mace — Ginger — N utmegs — Sago— Cas-sia 
Lignea. „ , 

For Sale 1 4 February— Prompt 9 May, 

Licensed. — Camjihor — Aloes— Gum Anlmi — 

Dragon’s Blood— Shellac— Olihanuin— Bees -W ax 
—Rosin — Nux Vomica— Cardemoins — Cubebs— 

Rase Buds- Coculus Indicus— Nutmeg Soai)— 

Castor Seetls — Castor Oil. 

For Sale 15 Fcln nary— Prompt ') May. _ 

Licensed. — Turmeric — Safflower — Gum Arabic 
—Lac Dye— Galls— Sapan Wood. 

For Sale 18 Febrnaiy— Prompt Pi June. 

(’ompnwv’.v.— Bengal Raw Silk. 

Ln CM f«/.— Bengal, China, Canton, and Persian 
Raw Silk. 


For Sale 10 Fobruary^Prompt May. 
Lto-rwerf.— Tortoiseshell — Hemp — Paddy Bin 
Feathers-Tln. . 

For Sale 3 March— Prompt 30 May. 

Tea. — Bohea, 1, 150,000 tt). ; Gongou, Campoi 
Pekoe, and Souchong, 5,200,000 lb. i Twankay aud 
Ilyson-Skln, 1,100 (MK)lb. ; Hyson, 250,01 (j ft _ 
Total, including Private-Trade, 7,7bO,0(HJlb. 

For Sale 11 March— Prompt C) June. 
Company's— Bengal and Coast Piece Goods, and 
Calico Wrappers. 

Private-Trade — Silk Piece Goods, 

CARGO of EAST-INDIA COM- 
PA NY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 

CARGO of the Coldstream, from Fort St.Grw/f?-. 
Company’s.— Blue Cloths — Blue Longtlollis - 
Blue Sallampores— Cofl'ee. 
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EASr-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS, of the Season 1827-8, with their Managing Owners, Commanders, &c. 
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Pursers. | 

J. Giles 

W.J. Shepherd, 
J. H. Lanyon | 
W. Maltman • • 
T. A. Gihb • 
John Lenox- ' 
J. W. Rose -■ 
WS Spawforth 
W. Dickinson 

Wm. Dallas - • 

Wm. Ainshe- 
J. W. Graham 
T.Collingwood 
JAValkinshaw 
Peter Milne 

C. b. Compton 
John Main •' 
H. Beveridge 
R. Dudgeon , 
W. M‘Kilhgan 
Alex. Crowe- i 
JohnMilroy -' 
Honey Millet 
W. I. Irwin - - 

Surgeons. 

Francis Burlin 
Robt. Harvey 
John Millard 
Jas. Beveridge 
David Scott - 
Alex. Stirling 
T. Davidson- - 
Jas. Grant - - 
Rich. H. Cox 

W. Hitchcock 
Henry Amot - 

E. Turner - - 

Thos. Cron - • 

Alex. Macrae 
Geo. Comb - - 
Robt. Martin 
J. Campbell - 

F. Kiernan - - 
Dav id Forest 
W. Bremner- - 
R. Greig - - - - 

Wm. Scott - - 
R. Renwick - - 

3 

a 

J. K. Jolly- . - 
A. Tomlins 

Thos. N.Were 

R. Saunders 

P. J. Maxwell 
A- Macqueen 
H. Dalrymple 
C. Udale - - 
C. Welstead- 

W. Pitcaim • • 

E. Dupuis • 
Henry Smith 
John Wilhe - 
Chas. Ray - - 
J. H. Thorn - 

S. H.Macauley 
R. Howard 

J. G. F. Pigott 
Jas. Jameson 
Charles Jones 

F. Shaw 

Edward Voss 

G. Abbott . 


R. Buckle - • • 
Geo. Waller - ■ 

Jas. M. Baird 

D. Robertson 
John Rose 

A PCostobadie 
J.W. Edmonds 
Samuel Hyde 
Geo. Steward 
H. Shepherd - - 
Boulter J. BeU 
Wm. Pigott - 
H. J. Wolfe- - 

John Pitcaim 
R. Burroughes 
H. W. ParW 
J. Dalrj-raple 
G. Creighton 
O. Richardson 
J. R. Piddmg 
G. M. Abbott 
Chas- White - 
M. Murray 

J. Cop ling 

Second Offirers. 

James Rickett 
D. Marshall - - 
Henry Bum - - 
J. Elphinstone 
D. J. Ward 

R. Tabor - - 
T. Shepherd - 
CW Loveridge 
Thos. Sandys 
Geo.Frampton 
J. P. Griffiths 
F . G. Moore 

JohnFenn- -• 
F. MacQueen 
T.W. Slarnott 
Benj. Bailcv 
Henry Wise - 
A. Broadhurst 
W.K. Packman 
R. M. Isacke- - 
Henry Harris 
J. A. Senhouse 

J. Miller ---. 

First Officers. 

John Shute - - 
T.Buttanshaw 

G. Braithwaite 
W. Drayner - - 
W. Ticehurst 
Thos. Leach - - 

H. L. Thomas 
Edw. Jacob 

T. J. Dyer - 
Jas. S. Biles • 

Rees Thomas 
Wm. Pulham 
W’.Haylett - 
James Sexton 
Geo. Deudney 
N. de St. Croix 
G. C- Kennedy 
T, B. Penfold 
A. Rivers - • • 
Jas. VVilson - - 
R.H.Treheme 
W'm. Marquis 
W.H.Hopkins 
H M Stemdale 

1 ”2 

1 2 
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li 
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M. Hamilton - 
Henry Bax • - - - 
Joseph Stanton 
Alex. Chrystie- - 
J. O. M‘Taggart 
J. S. H. Fraser- - 
Fred. Madan 
Chas. S. Timins 
E. M. Darnell - • 

John Innes --• 

B. Broughton - 
Thos. W . Barrow 

T. Larkms 

James Walker - 
Thomas Blair - 
oharles Steward 
Thomas Dunkm 
Philip Baylis • - 
Timothy Smith 
W. E. Fairer - - 
Henr>' Hosmer 
Thos. Marquis- - 

C. E. Mangles - - 
T. F. Balderston 

1325 G. Palmer 

1325 H. Bonham - • - 

1283 James Sims - - - 
1334 S. Maijoribanks 
1342 Joseph Hare - - - 
1279 J. Mac Taggart 

1332 S. Mai]orit»nks 
1155 John F. Timins 
1330 W. E. Feners • 

1330 H. Bonham - • • • 
1417 Companf/s Shtp 
1329 Company's Ship 
12C1 W. C. Drysdale 

1333 John Campbell 

1348 Joseph Hare 

1332 H. Blanshard - - 
1311 J. H. Gledstanes 
1.326 Company's Ship 
1332 Company’s Ship 
1.335 Matthew Isacke 

958 H, Bonham - - - 
1024 Thos. Milroy - • 
955 O. Wigram - - - - 
958 H. Bonham ■ • • 

1 

‘sSi)/loJ 

* * • • SSj • • • WW . • ••• 

6 Dunira 

2 Edinburgh 

8 General Harris 

6 Thomas Courts ■ • 
4 Sir David Scott 

9 Marguis of Hunt 
4 Berwickshire - 

1 ’ Reliance 

4 Duchess ofAtholl 
a ( Abercrombie 
^ \ Robinson 

7 Rarl of Balcarra 

2 George the Fourt) 

8 Marquis Camden 

4 Macqueen 

4 William Fairlte 

2 Lord Loicther . • 

8 Castle Huntly • • 

6 Canning 

6 London 

6 Orwell 

9 Pnnce Regent . - 

9 Rose 

9 Marchioness o/E 
9 Asia 

f 



PRICE CURRENT, J»n. 29. 


£. 8. d. £, 8. d. 


EAST-INDIA rUODUCE, 

£. 8. d. 

.. .cwt 


2 0 0 — 
I 18 0 — 
l 13 0 — 


£.8.d. 


3 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


6 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 


— 0 0 10 


,.cwt. 15 0 0 — 21 0 


Coflbc, Java 

Cherlbon • — 

Sumatra 

Bourbon • • • • 

Mocha 

Cotton, Surat 

Madras • • ■ • 

Bengal 

Bourbon 

Drugs & for Dyeing- 
Aloes, Epatica • • 

Anniseeds, .Star • • 

Borax, Ueflned • 

— tlnrctol.orTmcal 2 0 0 - „ 

Camphire — •• • ; / *, __ „ i,; n 

Cardamoms, Malabar- lb 0 13 0 

Ceylon ^ <» 1 ~ 

Cassia Buds twt- ^ 

Lignea „ 4 10 0 - 

Castor Oil ^ V 

Dragon’s Blood cwt. 

Gum Ammoniac, lump ■ 

Arabic 


2 2 0 — 


Indigo, Blue and Violet ib 

Purple and Violet- •• • 

Extra fine Violet - • • • 

Violet ■ 

Violet and Copper • • 

Fine Copper 

Copper 

Consuming sorts 

Oude good and line • • 

Low and bad Oude -••• 

Madras --•■• • • • •; 

Do. mid. ord. and bad 

cwt. 0 12 
.... (I 18 0 
1 0 0 


0 Rice, Bengal White 


0 10 0 
0 16 
0 — 5 10 0 
6 f) 0 
1 3 


Assafictida - - 

Benjamin 

Aniini 

Gainbogmm 

Myirh 

Olibanum - - 

Kino • • • 

Lac Lake 

Dye - - 

Shell ••• • 

— - Stick - • • • 

Musk, China -• 
Oil, Ca-sbia ■ • 

Cinnamon - 

— — Clo\es — 
— Mace - •• 

Nutmegs < 

Opium 

Rhubarb - 
Sal Ammoniac - • 
Senna - 
Turmeric, Ja\a 

Bengal - - 

1 China - - - 

Galls, in Sorts • - - 
, Blue . ■ - • 


0 0 — 21 0 0 

:i (I 0 - 5 0 0 

3 10 0 

3 1.5 0 

50 0 0 

— 0 0 t> 

— 2.5 (» 0 


1 .5 0 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

3 0 

20 


3 0 0 — 8 


0 0 

0 0 — 4 0 0 

11 0 0 - 14 0 0 

.tb 0 1 0 - 0 1 6 

. 0 3 !) 

L'wt. 3 0 0 — 3 10 0 


Safflower , , . 

Sago „ 

SJtpetrc • • • : 

^ 

Ditto White •• 

China 

•Spices, Cinnamon •• 

Cloves 

— — Mate 

Nutmegs -- -• 

Ginger • ••• 

I'cpper, Black 

While -• 

Sugar, Bengal • • ■ • 

, , - Snam and China 
Mauritius 


0 15 (I 

1 1 
7 10 
1 10 
1 10 


1 (1 

0 13 1 — I 2 4 
0 1(5 9 - 1 0 1 

0 4 6 — 0 (i 8 

0 1 1 — 032 
0 4 3 - 0 5 3 

0 2 8 — 0 3 8 

0 18 0 — 1 5 0 

.lb 0 0 3 - (I 0 4 


iwt. 


cwt. 


o'l. 


3 0 0 
0 1.5 0 
0 4 

0 9 0 
lb 0 1 3 
, . 0 0 2 
0 2 9 


0 16-0 


( \vt. 
- lb 
. cwt. 


.3 


0 


0 0 9 - 

1 10 0 — 
14 0 — 
1 16 0 — 
3 5 0 


1 0 0 
0 0 5 
0 10 0 
0 1 6 
0 0 3 
0 3 0 

6 


0 2 0 

1 14 0 
1 10 0 

2 2 0 
3 10 0 


6 

1 10 0 

1 10 0 

.. 1 7 0 

Tea, Bohea ^ 11 J l 

Congou ^ 

Souchong 

Campoi - 

Twaiikay ^ 

Hyson Skin ■ 

Hyson • • • 

Young Hyson 

Gunpowder 

Tortoiseshell • 

Wood, Sanders Bed 

AUsrUAMAN PRODUCE. 

Oil, '^'outhern tun 30 0 0 


0 2 11 
0 2 6 
3 

7 


0 

..02 
. .. 0 4 
.. .. 0 3 
0 4 
.. 1 4 
■ ton 10 0 


0 

1 17 0 
1 17 0 
1 17 0 
0 2 (I 
0 3 5 
0 4 8 
0 3 3 
0 3 () 
■ 0 4 4 
• 0 3 10 


4 — 0 3 8 
4-0 .5 2 
0 — 2 10 0 


Sptim 

Head Matter 

Wool 


3 10 0 — 3 15 0 


0 0 

lb 0 0 10 - 9 5 " 
- " “ " 


'daily prices op .ST0(^^ 


i, f,om-iG Dmmhn- 18‘i7 /o 




205-} 83-i8;ifr — 

— 83388^1 — - 


‘)0t '904 — ! 19,: 


I - 


l‘^a 

19 


I 205,4 

205 
I 205] 

206] 

206] 

206] , 
207 H]|8-4tS/ 


90] 904 90 4 — 

90]904 90,]90| — 

90]90,| - ; 

— ',90i90‘ — lv),V 

— OOi'.K)-;* 99| 99.4 19^8 

I 1X5] 'uOi'K)] 99g ' 

90^90] ‘)0]90J 

Mli WJ9U 99.] 99] 19,4 



^87 88pL59 cop 
'87 89p .59 cop 


83j83f — 

83S83]' — 

H3i83| — 

834834 — 

83^83] 82,182] 

83118.3.] 827,82] 

83^83 j 82; 83 

. ,h484|«4«s|| - ‘Vi 

1 208] 

I 09] 10 
P9]10] 

I '09] 10] ,86 86]85|H5] 

1 211 861861 H.5?^86 

1 |09]10 |86]863 85]85] 
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THE HINDU DRAMA. 

In our twenty-third voliiitie (p. 48), we announced that a translation of 
some select specimens of the theatre of the Hindus, executed by H. H. Wil- 
son, Esep, wliose acquirements as an oriental scholar are sufficiently known, 
liaJ appeared at Calcutta. An analysis of the first piece in the collection, the 
Mnchrhakaliy accompanied by extracts, we were then enabled to give from 
■sundiy critical notices of the work contained in the various journals of Cal- 
cutta. 

It is but recently that copies of the work# have reached England, and we 
liastcn to lay before the readers of the Asiatic Journal an analytical notice of 
this curious publication, which opens a new avenue to our researches into the 
history, the manners, and the character of the ancient Hindus, 

Until the appearance of Sir Win. Jones’s translation of the dramatic poem 
of Sakuntald, the western world hardly knew that the Hindus had a national 
draiua. Notwithstanding the notice which that elegant version of an elegant 
poem obtained in Europe, the only contributions that have been since added 
to our knowledge of the Hindu drama, are the Prabodha Chandrodayay trans- 
lated by Dr. Taylor, and an epitome of the Mdlati MddhavUy given by Mr. 
Colehrookc in his essay on Sanscrit and Prakrit prosody, published in the 
Asralic Researches, Mr. Ward, in his comprehensive view of the Hindus, 
has furnished the names of many dramatic poems (including some of those 
now translated by Mr. Wilson), but has given the reader little or no informa- 
tion respecting them beyond their names. 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that European writers should labour 
under erroneous impres.sions with regard to this department of Hindu litera- 
ture. Neither SaJcuntala nor the Prabodha Chandrodayay as Mr. Wilson 
remarks, can be considered to convey an accurate notion of the Hindu theatre, 

“ Each 

• Select Specimens of the Theatre of the mndiis, translated from tlie original .Sanscrit. By Horace 
Hayiiian Wilson, Esq. Calcutta. IBS?. 3vols.8vo. 

Jo?trn,Voi..25.No.H7« 2 Q 




ggg The Hindu Drama, [Mabch, 

<• Each is but the species of its own genus : the latter Mongs to the metephy. 
sieai, the former to the mytho-pastoral class of Sanscnt plays J but these two 
varieties are far from representing every class and order ; thexr wide dissimi- 
larity might lead us to anticipate the extensive range of the theatre to which 
they belong, and to infer that, where such striking distinctions were o te 
found, others less decidedly marked must prevail. The inference would be 
iuatilicd by the fact; and the Hindu theatre affords example Of the drama of 
domestic as well as of heroic life, of original invention as well as of legendary 

*™Mr"Mill, who, ill his eagerness to expose the exaggerated representations 
of writers partial to the Hindus, often falls into an opposite error necessan ly 
deduced his conclusions respecting the dramatic compositions of that people 
from SakuntaU, which he admits contains some beautiful passages, but beyond 
these, he says, “there is nothing in the poem which either accords wuh the 
understanding, or can gratify the fancy, of an instructed people; and he 
seems to think that the Hindu drama is upon a par with that of the Chinese, 

« who excel in poetry as well as the Hindus ; yet our British ambassador and 
his retinue found their dramatic entertainments very rude and dull entertam- 

Whatever may be the merits or defects of the Hindu drama, remarks Mr. 
Wilson, (from whose admirable preface we shall be indebted for most of the 
observations which follow,) they are unmixedly its own : it is impossible that 
they should have borrowed their dramatic compositions from people cither 
of ancient or modern times. The Hindu theatre belongs to that branch of 
dramatic composition which modern critics have agreed to term romanUc, in 
opposition to what some schools have been pleased to term clamcal: an 

opinion already suggested by Von Schlegel. 

Hindu dramatic writers show no veneration for the unities of time, place, 
and action, though they are not destitute of systematic and sensible rules; 
and “ they are as unfiimiliar with the extravagance of the Chinese dramas, as 
with the severe simplicity of Grecian tragedy. » The following fact is important; 

There is one peculiarity in the Hindu theatre, whicli remarkably distinguishes it from 
that of every other people. Although there is little reason to doubt that the Sanscrit 
language was once a spoken tongue in some parts of India, yet it does not seem probable 
thaf it was ever Uie vernacular language of the whole country, and it certainly ceased 
to be a living dialect at a period of which we have no knowledge. 

The greater part of every play is written in Sanscrit. None of the dmmauc co^o* 
sitions at present known can boast perhaps of a very high 

ai^ comparatively modern. They must therefore have been unintelligible to a conMd - 
table porUun of their audiences, and never could have been so directly addressed 
bulk of tlic population, as to have exercised much influence upon their passio 
tastes. 

Tlie length of the plays is a great drawback to their interest : but as they wre 
written with a view to but one specific representation, this fact “ ot 

only for the length of the plays, but for their rarity, though they do . 
like those of China, occupy ten dayt in the representation, they 
extend to ten acts, and must have been five or six hours in perforining. 

Mr. Wilson is of opinion that the number of Hindu plays extan 
much more than sixty: the names of that number of pieces are mserte j 
him in another place. Many have perished, and some have become s 
Inferior productions of the drSma seem, indeed, to have been 
in the vernacular dialects ; “ the dramatic pieces which have survivea ar 
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of the highest ordcp, defended by their intnosic purity from the corrosion' of 
time.” The esseys of modern times in India appear to have been of an infe- 
rior character : ** the Hindus have a strong relish for these diversions, but the 
domination under which they so long pined, and which was ever so singularly 
hostile to public enjoyments of a refined character, rendered theatrical repre- 
sentations infrequent, and induced a neglect of dramatic literature. Plays, 
however, continued to be written and performed, to the latest periods, espe- 
cially in the west and south of India, where Hindu principalities still subsisted. 
Perforntances also seem to have been exhibited at Benares in recent times, 
and we have one piece, which was written, and possibly represented, in Bengal, 
but a very few years ago.” 

Sir Wm. Jones, in his preface to Sakuntaldf expresses his opinion that the 
Hindu drama must have been carried to great perfection under the reign of 
Vicramaditya, a century before Christ : whatever credit be due to this state- 
ment, it is certain that the nations of Europe possessed no dramatic literature 
before the fourteenth or fifteenth century, at which period the Hindu drama 
had passed into its decline. Those of the ancient nations around India, with 
the exception of the Chinese (whose dramas Lord Macartney termed “ wretch- 
ed,” though they deserve a better character), had a stage naturalized amongst 
them; so that we may fairly deduce from hence an evidence in favour of the 
early date of Hindu society, even if we are debarred (as Mr. Mill tells us) 
from considering dramatic entertainments as indicative of growth in knowledge 
and civilization. 

The dramatic system of the Hindus is the subject of a separate dissertation 
prefixed by Mr. Wilson to the first play. Of this curious article we shall 
endeavour to lay before our readers a brief epitome. 

The invention of dramatic composition is traced by the Hindus to a divine 
source ; it is usually attributed to a Muni or inspired sage, named Bharata, 
one of the earliest writers by whom the .art was reduced to a system ; his 
siitrus, or aphorisms, are constantly cited by commentators, though his entire 
work is not in existence. One of the earliest and best treatises extant on 
dramatic literature, according to Mr. Wilson, is the Dasa Rupakay or descrip- 
tion of the ten kinds of theatrical composition, the text of which, by Dha- 
nanjaya, is ascertained to be of the eleventh century, though references are 
made in the gloss to the Retndval'i, a play of the twelfth century. Other 
critical works upon the drama arc the Saraswatl Kant'hdhharanay of uncertain 
date; the Kdvya Prakdmy by Mammatta Bhatta, a Cashmirian, which is 
about five centuries old ; the Sdhitya Derpana, also of uncertain date, subse- 
quent to the preceding, but anterior to A.D. 1504 ; and the Sangita Ret7idkarai 
written by Sarngi Deva, a Cashmirian pundit, who flourished about the 
fifteenth century. There are various other works which treat of poetry in all 
its branches ; and the commentaries which accompany some of the plays add 
much information respecting the history and system of the Hindu drama. 
From these several sources Mr. Wilson has derived materials for a very in- 
teresting disquisition upon this subject. 

With their characteristic fondness for definition and nice critical arrangement, 
Hindu writers have classified all the parts of this department of their litera- 
ture with scrupulous care and exactitude. The general term for all dramatic 
compositions is Rdpakoy from rupa, “ form its object being to embody cha- 
racters and feelings. Dramatic writings arc arranged iw two classes ; the 
Hupakas, properly so called, and the Uparupakas, or minor rupakas : there 
‘“’e ten species of the former, and eighteen of the latter. 


As 
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4ls a Specimen of the refinement of the rules for the ttinclii drama, M-e 
subjoin Mr. Wilson’s description of the nature of the N^taka, or play,’^ 
xxr the first specics of the Rfipaka, which, as it comprises all the ele- 
ments of a dramatic composition, is fully explained in the systems of the 
Hindu critics, before any notice is taken of the inferior varieties. 

Specimens of the N6taka are not wanting to illustrate its teclinical description, and 
we can therefore follow the original authorities with entire confidence. It is declared to 
b« the most perfect kind of dramatic composition. The subject should always be cele. 
brated and important. According to the S&hitya Derj)ana, the story should b^selected 
from mythological or historical record alone, but the Dasa Rujmka asserts, that it may 
be also fictitious or mixed, or partly resting on tradition and partly the creation of the 
author. The practice of tlie early writers seems to have sanctioned the latter rule, and 
although they adopted their plots from sacred poems or pur^nas, they considered tliem- 
solves at liberty to vary the incidents as they pleased. Modern bards have been more 
scrupulous. The restriction imposed upon the selection of tlie subject, is the same .is 
that to which the French theatre so long submitted, from whose tragic code all newly 
invented topics were excluded, in supposed imitation of the Greek theatre, in which 
however the Flower of A<^athony founded altogether upon fiction, was an early and 
popular production. 

Like the Greek tragedy, however, the Ndlalca is to represent w'orthy or exalted per- 
sonages only, and the hero must be a monarch, as Dushyinita, a demigod as Hchnn, or 
a divinity as Kmlina, The action, or more properly the passion, should be but one, as 
love, or heroism. The plot should be simple, the incidents consistent, the business 
should spring direct from the story as a plant from its seed, and should be free from 
episodical and prolix interruptions. The time should not be protracted, and the dura- 
tion of an act, according to the elder authority, should not exceed one day, but the 
Sdhilyu Derpana extends it to a few days, or even to one year. When the action can- 
not be comprised within these limits, the less important events may be thrown into 
narrative, or may bo supposed to pass between the acts, or they may he communicated 
to the audience by one of the actors, who holds the character of an interpreter, and 
explains to the persons of the assembly whatever they may require to know, or what is 
not conveyed to them by the representation ; a rather awkward contrivance to supply tlie 
deficiencies of the piece, hut one that would sometimes be useful to insinuate the plot 
into the audiences of more polished communities. The diction of a Ndtaka should be 
perspicuous and polished. The piece should consist of not fewer than five acts, and 
not more than ten. 

Mr. Wilson points out several indications of analogy between the Nutaka 
and the Greek tragedy. The unity of action is recognized, and a simplicity 
of business enjoined fully in the spirit of the Grecian drama. The unity of 
place is unnoticed ; that of time is curiously modified : “ the time required 
*for the fable elapses invariably between the acts.” An important distinction 
between the Hindu and Greek drama is the total absence of distinction be- 
tween tragedy and comedy in the former : the Hindus, in fact, have no 
tragedy, the tragic catastrophe being prohibited by positive rule : thereby fur- 
nishing a contradiction to the received theory, that tragedy preceded comedy. 
Modern Hindu dramatists have sometimes violated the precepts which enjoin 
a due regard to decorum on the stage, not only by the non-infliction of death, 
but by excluding hostile defiance, solemn imprecation, and other similar 
incidents : but the classical drama of the Hindus is exemplary and dignified, 
The Sakuniald furnishes one specimen of the Nataka species ; and one of 
the plays in Mr. Wilson’s collection, the Mudra Rdkshasa, or “ the Signet of 
the Minister,” afSds another. 

The Prakarana is a second species of the Rfipaka ; the fable is a pure 
fiction drawn from real life, in a respectable class of society, and the nio&t 

ap[)ro- 
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appropriate subject ia love. The Bh&na is a monologue in one act, in which 
the performer narrates dramatically a variety of occurrences as happeniug 
either to himself or others : the narrator may enliven his recitation by a pre- 
tended dialogue with an imaginary interlocutor, “ It is not impossible,” adds 
]yir. Wilson, “ that ventriloquism assisted to give effect to the imaginary 
dialogue, as the art is not unknown in India.” The English reader cannot 
fail to be struck with the obvious similarity between this mode of dramatic 
entertainment and that employed by a popular English actor. The Vyayoga- 

a dramatic representation, in one act, of some military transaction, i» 
which the sentiment of love is excluded, as well as comic incidents. The 
Samavakara is the exhibition of some mythological fable, in three acts. 
Although love may be touched upon in this species, heroism should be the 
predominant passion. The actors are chiefly gods and demons ; tempests, 
combats, the storming of towns, with all the popip of war, maybe introduced. 
The Samudra Malhananiy “ churning of the ocean,” (a splendid subject for 
such a spectacle) was an example of this species, but the piece no longer 
exists. The Dhima is a drama similar to the last, but of a more gloomy 
churacter, and is limited to the representation of terrific events. The Ihain- 
liiia, the Anka, the Vit’hl, and the Praharsana, are the remaining species; 
the latter is a comic, or rather farcical satire. 

The second class of dramas, the Uj)arupakas, do not so readily admit of 
elucidation and description, since the pieces cited as examples arc not known to 
exist, except in the two first instances. “ All these varieties,” observes Mr. 
Wilson, “ arc clearly reducible to but two, differing according to the loftier or 
lowlier tone of the composition, the more seiious or comic tenour of the sub- 
ject, and the regularity or irregularity of the construction. We might also 
conveniently transfer to them the definitions of the European stage, and class 
them under the heads of tragedy, comedy, opera, ballet, burlctta, melo- 
drama, and farce. Their technical distribution is however very unimportant, 
and the enumeration of the distinctions as originally recognized is a matter of 
little interest, except as ic conve}s a satisfactory proof of the extent to which 
dramatic literature was once cultivated by the Hindus.” 

The dramatic arrangement of the pieces discloses some curious features. 

“ Every piece opens with a prelude or induction, in which the audience are 
made acquainted with the author, his works, the actors, and such part of the 
prior events as it is necessary for the spectators to know.” It is in dialogue; 
the actors in the prelude are never more than two, the manager and one of 
hi:i company. It opens with a prayer invoking in a benedictory formula the 
protection of some deity in favour of the audience, spoken, it is supposed^ • 
by the manager. This person, termed Sutradhara, is required to be “ well 
versed in light literature, as narrative, plays, and poetry— he should be fami- 
liar with various dialects — acquainted with the customs of different classes, 
and the manners of various people, experienced in dramatic details, and con- 
versant with different mechanical arts.” 

The prayer is followed by an encomiastic account of the author of the 
piece; after which succeeds a complimentary appeal to the favour of the 
audience, wherein the manager sometimes gives a dramatic representation of 
himself and his concerns, &c. In Sakuntaldy an actress sings a song descrip- 
fivc of the hot season, for the amusement of the audience. 

The piece is opened, sometimes abruptly, by the entrant of one of the 
^ccnic personages, and the business is carried on in the same manner as in 

uro|)ean theatres, divided into scenes and acts. Two persons, the inter- 
preter 
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preter and the introducer, upon- any interruption in the regular course of the 
piece, by change of place, or by the entrance of a character unannounced by 
the dialogue, supply the audience with the necessary explanation. What 
these characters are to do or say is left to the persons who fill them. Some, 
times the parts of these supplementary characters are interwoven with the 
texture of the fable. 

The anka, or act, is said to be closed when all the personages have left the 
stage. The precise division of Hindu plays into acts is a feature which serves 
to discriminate them from the Greek compositions, in which the division into 
acts was unknown. It appears to have been an arrangement invented by the 
Romans, from whom we can scarcely suspect the Hindus to have derived it.” 

The first act furnishes a clue to the subject of the whole story; the ensuing 
acts cjirry on the business to the final development; and in general, says Mr. 
Wilson, the Hindu writers are successful in maintaining the character of their 
exode, the business being rarely completed before the concluding act. The 
piece closes with a benediction or prayer by the princij)al personage, who 
expresses his wishes for general plenty and happiness. 

The conduct of the plot forms the subject of nicer and more exact rules 
than the French critics ever conceived for the epopee. The business of every 
piece is termed its substance, or thing, which is of two kinds, principal and 
secondary, or essential and episodical. Every business involves five elements, 
each of which comprehends a number of angas, or members, “ to follow the 
description of which,” Mr. Wilson remarks, “ would be to exhaust any 
patience except Hindu.” He justly adds, however, that considerable artifice 
must have been employed by the Hindu dramatists, in the construction of their 
fable, to authorize such a complicated subdivision of its details, 

The characters of the drama comprehend every class of society, though 
each kind of pieces has its appropriate hero and heroine. As love enters 
largely into the business of the Hindu theatre, the attributes of the hero are 
defined with reference to his fitness for feeling and inspiring that passion : he 
must be young, handsome, graceful, liberal, valiant, amiable, accomplished, 
and well-born. Here, however, the refinements of Hindu system have intro- 
duced endless classifications. The chief qualities of the hero are four ; these 
are subdivided into forty-eight, which number, by modifications, is multiplied 
to one hundred and forty-four kinds. “ It must be rather difficult,” remarks 
Mr. Wilson, “ for a writer to observe, amidst such a multiplicity, the rule 
laid down for his delineation of the manner of his hero ; for whatever indi- 
vidual he adopts, he must take care to make him consistent with himself, and 
not to give him qualities incompatible with his organization.” The classifica- 
cation of the heroines is equally minute ; and the extent to which females are 
partakers of scenic incident affords an interesting picture of the relations of 
that sex in Hindu society. 

It seems probable that the princes of India learnt the practice of the rigid exclusion 
of women in their harems from the Mohammedans, and that previously, although tlioy 
were subject to many restrictions, they were allowed to go freely into public on public 
occasions ; they were present at dramatic performances, they formed the chief part of 
bridal processions, they were permitted to visit the temples of the gods, and to perform 
their ablutions with little or no privacy in sacred streams, which last-named privileges 
they still retain, and to which Mohammedan women have no similar right. Even m 
later times, the presence of men, other than a husband or a son, was far from prohibited 
in the inner apartments, and Uie minister of Fatso, with his chamberlain, ond the envoy 
from Ceylon, arc admitted to the audience of the raja, in the presence of the 
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^nd her attending damsels. In wbat may be considered heroic timesi qtieens and prin- 
cesses seem to have travelled about where and how they pleased, and in the Uttara Jidma 
Cheritra, Sita is sent to live by herself in the forests, and the mother of Rdina comes 
with little or no parade to the hermitage of V&lmiki. 

Although, however, the social restraints to which females were subjected under the 
ancient Hindu system, were cf a very diiferent nature from tlrose which Mohamme- 
danism imposes, and were in all probability even less severe than those which prevailed 
in many of the Grecian states, they did no doubt operate to such an extent as to pre- 
clude women from taking any part in general society. This was more particularly the 
case with unmarried women, and we learn from several of the dramas, that it was a 
part of virtuous breeding for a virgin to decline conversation with a man, even with a 
lover— thus Sdgarikd in the Retndvalty and Mdlati in Mdlaii and Mddhava, can with 
difficulty be prevailed upon to address the objects of their affection ! they answer to 
every question by proxy, and do not even trust their voices to their female companion 
above a whisper, when those they adore are present. Unmarried women, therefore, we 
may infer, might be in company with men, and might hear their addresses, but would 
have violated decorum if they had ventured to reply. No restraint of this nature was 
imposed upon married women. 

Besides the hero and heroine, the dramatis persons consisted of the friend 
and confidant of the hero (or sometimes the hero of a secondary action), the 
counterpart and antagonist of the hero, and the Vita and Vidfishaku, cha- 
racters in some degree peculiar to the Hindu stage. That of the Vita is not 
very easily understood. “ It is necessary that he should be accomplished in 
the lighter arts, particularly poetry, music, and singing, and he appears indis- 
criminately ns the companion of a man or woman, although in the latter case 
the female is the courtesan : he is generally represented on familiar and easy, 
and yet dependent terms with his associate, and evinces something* of the 
character of the parasite of the Greek comedy, but that he is never rendered 
contemptible. It does not appear that he professes to teach the arts he prac- 
tices, although it was not impossible that such was his employment, and that 
he was retained about the person of the wealthy and dissipated, as a kind of 
private instructor as well as entertaining companion,’* The Vidfishaka is the 
buffoon of the Hindu theatre ; he is the humble companion, not the servant, 
of a man of rank, and it is remarkable that he is always a Brahman, Ac- 
cording to the technical definition of his attributes, “ he is to excite mirth by 
being ridiculous in person, age, and attire.” 

The heroine has her companion and confidante ; and female devotees play 
a leading part in several dramas; they are usually described as of the 
Bauddha sect. 

The subordinate characters include every class of society, even Chnndalas. 
The male characters enumerated as tenants of the interior of palaces are 
eunuchs, mutes, dwarfs, foresters, and barbarians; and the attendance of 
females on the persons of kings is another peculiarity, especially as it appears, 
horn the Miidrd Rd/cs/iasa, that this practice was not confined to the inner 
apartments ; for the celebrated Chandragupta, who appears -as a dramatic 
personage in that piece, is so attended from one palace to another. 

The objects of dramatic representation constitute the subject of another 
branch of Mr. Wilson’s disquisition. This is, however, treated in a manner so 
metaphysical, that it would be impossible to epitomize, and inconvenient to 
quote it at length. We pass therefore to the subject of diction. 

This part of the disquisition reveals some curious facts, A striking pecu- 
'unty of Hindu plays is, that different characters use different forms of speech ; 
uot like the patois in French comedies, or dialects in the English, which are 

individual 
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individual and occasional ; hul general and invariable. The hero and principal 
personages speak Sanscrit ; the women and inferior characters use the various 
modifications of that term denominated Prakrit. Of the different dialects com- 
prehended under this term, the heroine and principal female characters speak 
Sauraseni; attendants on royal personages, M^adhi; servants, Rajputs, 
and traders, Arddha, half or mixed Magadhi. The Vidushaka speaks 
the Prkhi, or eastern dialect. Rogues use Avantika, or the language of 
Oujein ; and intriguers, that of the Dekkin or Peninsula. “ The dialect of 
Bahlika is spoken by the people of the north, and Dravira by the people of the 
Coromandel coast. The individuals named Sakas and Sakaris, speak dialects 
of their own, and cowherds, outcasts, and foresters use their respective forms 
of speech. Even the imps of mischief have their appropriate jargon, and the 
Pisachaa or goblins, when introduced on the stage, speak a dialect of Prakrit 
termed Paisdehi.” Such, it appears, are the rules : in practice, however 
there are rarely more than three varieties, or Sanscrit, and a Prakrit more or 
less refined. ** If these distinctions were implicitly followed,” observes Mr. 
Wilson, “ a Hindu play would be a polyglot, which few individuals could 
hope to understand.” 

The style of dramatic composition, conformably to Bharata, should be ele- 
vated, polished, and highly embellished j and accordingly, in no department of 
Hindu literature are the powers of the Sanscrit language more lavishly de- 
veloped. Some of the modern pieces are painful to read; in the oldest and 
best, though the style is highly finished, it is not difficult of apprehension, 
The ordinary business-dialogue is for the greater part in prose ; but reflections, 
descriptions, and the poetical flights of the author, arc in verse, “ It is 
impossible,” says Mr, Wilson, “ to conceive language so beautifully musical 
or so magnificently grand, as that of many of the verses of Bhavabhuti and 


Kalidasa.” 

Wc must rapidly glance at the last branch of the disquisition, on Scenic 
Apparatus. The Hindus had no edifices devoted to this species of entertain- 
ment ; their scenery was therefore imperfect. The drama was not a popnlai; 
amusement, as with us, but formed part of an occasional celebration of a 
religious festival. The Sangita Rctndkara contains an allusion to a place 
where dancing and singing w^ere performed; it describes it as a chamber, 
covered by an awning, supported by pillars hung with garlands ; the master of 
the house took his scat on a throne in the centre, persons of rank were seated 
on his right, the inmates on his left ; the diflerent officers of the household, 
female attendants, guards, &c. are assigned their posts, and persons carrying 
wands are to be stationed to keep order. The performers were separated 
from the audience by a curtain or skrecn. The properties of the Hindu 
stage were limited; but scats, thrones, weapons, and cars, with live cattle, 
were used. Costume was always observed, and various proofs occur of 
the personages being dressed in character. Females were represented jn 
general by females, but it appears not to have been uncommon for men or 
lads to personate women. The ‘'exit” and “entrance” of a performer arc 
duly marked, as well as the instructions for stage , business, the “ asides ” and 
“ aparts ” being as regularly indicated as in modern European plays. Evtn 
the sentiment with which the speaker is to express his part is sometimes parti- 
cularized. 

In our next number wc shall give a copious analysis of some of the pieces 
in this collection. i 
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TITLES AND OFFICES IN CHINA. 

(Coriclu^d Jromp. 172). 

Tseano-keun, conductor pf an array,”, is a military title which took its 
rise during the civil wars at the close of the Chow, and has continued ever 
since. During the three first Chinese dynasties, the imperial standing army 
was 7^)000 men, commanded by six general officers, called King. In later times 
high-sounding epithets have been added to the title of Tseang-keun^ e, g. Sze- 
ching-tseang-keun, “generals to subjugate the four quarters of the heavens.*’ 
The military titles or designations of rank are too long to be enumerated here. 
The highest rank was |fuen-shwae, a sort of field marshal: the Ming dynasty 
had at first a board of these high officers ; but the title was afterwards changed, 
and the office of Yuen-shwae has been discontinued. 

The transmission of orders from the general to the soldier was managed as 
follows : the Tsung-ping (“general soldier”) gave bis orders to an officer called 
Too-che-hwuy, who passed them to a Che-hwiiy, who gave them to a captain 
of a thousand, and he to a captain of a hundred, who announced them to the 
general standard-bearer, who repeated them to the bearers of small banners, 
by whom they were communicated to the Keun-sze, or men in the ranks. 

Tsung-tuh (vulgarly pronounced by Europeans Jong-tuck), “general gover- 
nor,” erroneously translated “viceroy,” is a title of office now held by 
governors of provinces. The emperor Kea-tsing (A.D. 1540), when the Tartars 
pressed upon the capital, made this appointraent, though the title had been 
used by Yung-l(5 in 1410. The latter also originated the Shun-foo (“ to travel 
about and soothe ”), a title now given to deputy governors of provinces. This 
officer is also called Foo-tae and Foo-yuen. 

Seuen-foo-sze was the title of an officer sent to soothe the people when 
suffering under any calamity, and to remedy abuses. It is said that one of 
these officers, sent round the empire by Ta-tlh (.A.D. 1300), dismissed 18,473 
government officers for bribery and corruption, and liberated 5,176 persons 
from unjust imprisonment. The Ming made this office local and hereditary in 
the persons of country gentlemen of the literary class. 

The class of officers distinguished hyfoo-sze appended to their titles were 
{many of them at least) filled by particular families in succession : the reigning 
Tartar family has made several offices hereditary as a reward for eminent 
services rendered to the state. 

Seuen-yu-szc, though classed amongst military officers, was an appointment 
the duties of which consisted solely in “ preaching authoritatively virtuous 
sentiments,” without any connexion with the army. This class of officers has 
been in abeyance ^ince the Kin dynasty. 

Tc-kcu (“ to lift or raise up ”) is the title of an officer appointed to keep the 
price of grain at a medium rate ; the office was devised by Le-kwei to equalize 
the value of this commodity ; and in the reign of Shun-hwa (A.D, 967) a 
public granary was established, which has continued ever since under its 
original appellation, Ching-ping-tsangj “ the ever-open granary.” The Te-keu 
ad also authority to prevent forestalling of commodities. Latterly the 
pithet Te.-lccu has indicated certain revenue functions in the officers to whose 
'ties it attaches. 

Too-ta-te-keu-cha-ma, “ general' superintendent of tea and honeSf* is an 
Ppointnient which originated with the emperor He-ning (A.D. 1060) owing to 
'e following circumstances : A barter trade, iu which horses were exchanged 
^W«hc/oMrn.VoL.<55.No.l47. 2 R for 
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for tea, which commenced in the Tang dynasty, was carried on between the 
Hwuy-hlh Tartars and the Chinese, on the north-west frontier: at first there 
were Cha-sze, “ directors of the tea department,” and Ma-sze, “ directors of 
the horse department but it was found that ” the tea directors, not having 
t;onnected with their duties the purchase of horses, adopted measures to 
destroy the horses,”* and consequently the horses and the tea were placed 
under one and the same direction. In the reign of Hung-che (A.D. 1490) of 
the Mingi the barter of tea for horses was a government monopoly, both at 
Sze-chuen province and at Shen-se. The persons authorized to buy had a gold 
medal to authenticate their commission. For superior horses they gave a 
pecul of tea (133 lbs.) j for middling horses, 70 catties; for inferior, 50 catties 
or half a pecul. w 

Ching-seuen-poo-ching-sze, commonly called the Poo-ching-sze, is a receiver 
and promulger of the decisions of the supreme government in each province. 
He is also treasurer of the province, and has the appointment of the inferior 
local officers. He is required every ten years to prepare from the door boards 
and to keep on record a list of the population. This officer, the criminal judge, 
and the superintendent of the salt department, form a board called San-sze, 
or ” the three directors this board is frequently convened by the governor- 
general to deliberate on local occurrences. 

Kwan-cha-sze, “ observing and examining commissioners,” were first 
appointed by Ching-kwan (A.D. 650), who sent thirteen persons to make a 
tour throughout the empire and examine its condition. The Itin connected 
this appointment with the Tse^-too-sze ; and the Yuen transferred the duties 
of this office to the Seuen-foo, “ soothers of the people,” before-mentioned. 
The Ming annexed the duties to those of the Gan-cha-sze, or resident criminal 
judge of the province. 

The Te-hing-gan-cha-sze were circuit judges first appointed by the emperor 
Tae-tsung (A.D. 990) ; military officers were employed for a short time in this 
judicial capacity, but upon the misconduct of one so employed, the office 
reverted to civilians. The YUen dynasty named four roads, *. e. circuits, to 
which these judges were appointed ; and the office of the Keiien-nung-sze, or 
encourager of agriculture, was annexed to theirs. By the Ming, the judges 
were affixed to provinces, and the office remains so at the present day. | 

Chuen-yun-sze was an officer appointed under the Tang to superintend the 
transport of commodities by land and water throughout the empire. There 
was also a Tsaou-yun-sze under the Yuen, to attend to the transport of grain 
from the provinces to the capital. 

Yen-teS-sze was an officer appointed under the Han to superintend the 
making of salt and smelting of iron. “ One statesman,” says the Chinese 
anthor, “ said that salt and iron were the great treasures of the country.” At 
the present time, the collection of the duties on salt belongs to the same 
officer who collects the duties on iron. 

Tsze-sheis the title of an office first adopted by W&n-te (B.C. 160), in con- 
sequence of the Yu-she officers being disobedient to the laws ; the emperor 
“sent forth a minister of state, in the capacity of Tsze-she, with powers to 
regulate the officers called Keen-cha-yu-she.” In the time of Keen-woo (A.D* 

60) the empire was divided into twelve deparftients called Chow (a word which 
has designated at different times a very different extent of territory); and over 
each of these Chow a Tsze-sbe was appointed. Respecting these officers, 

there 

* Thl» passage is a close translation of the original Chinese i its exact sense is not at all clear. 
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there was a remarkable deviation from common usage : even at the death of 
a father or mother, they could not leave their office,** During the reign of 
Ling-te (A.D. 190) the title of Tsze*she, given to these governors of depart- 
ments, was changed to Chow-mQh, or " the Chow's shepherd.'* 

The Chow departments were of three classes: superior, middle, and 
inferior: “from the highest of the superior to the lowest of the infe- 
rior, there were nine distinctions.** In the reign of Kae-hwang (A.D. 584) a 
different division of the empire took place, and the name Tsze-she, though 
retained, did not denote the same high office. The geographical terms Keun 
and Chow interchanged places -several times. The Yuen dynasty made the 
(;;how inferior to the Keun; the Ming made the Chow inferior to the Foo 
districts, which arrangement the Ta-tsing, or reigning dynasty, has continued. 

The Yuen divided China into provinces called looy “ roads;** a' department 
of the empire containing more than 100,000 families they called a Shang4oo, 
« higher road ;** if it were an important part of the country it was so desig- 
nated, although its population might not be so great. An ordinary territory, 
with a population less than 100,000 families, was called a Hea-loo, “ inferior 
road.” Over each of the Loo, Chow% and Heen districts under the Yuen 
dynasty, was appointed a superior officer, called, in their Tartar language, T5- 
loo-hwa-chTh, who had charge of the seal of office. The reigning Tartar 
family is accustomed to confer honorary titles (like the aforegoing) taken from 
the Manchow language untranslated. The Ming dynasty put an end to the Loo 
divisions, and at both the capitals erected Chlh-le, or self-governed Foo, *, e, 
districts independent of larger divisions of the country ; and they distributed 
the rest of the empire into Sang, Foo, Chow, and Heen, or provinces con- 
taining districts called Foo, Chow, and Heen, which is the actual geographical 
division of China. The governor of a Sang is called Tsung-tiih, or governor 
general; the governors of the other three divisions arc designated by the word 
vhc, “ to know,” prefixed to the name of the district ; thus a Che-foo is the 
governor of a Foo, one whose duty it is to knotu and manage its affairs. 

King-yin, “ the ruler of the metropolis,** is the governor of the capital ; his 
title has varied in different periods of Chinese history. Under the Han he was 
called King-chaou-yin, “ruler of the million;” under the Yuen, Too-^tsung- 
kwan, “ governor general of the metropolis.’* The two last dynasties have 
denominated this officer Foo-yin. The words Ain and^n are both used occasion- 
ally to denote the imperial residence, or the district in which the court is held. 

Tae-show, “great keeper,” was the governor of a province or district. 
“When Tsin conquered the whole of Chin^ he exterminated the Choo-how 
princes of former times, and converted their territories into states called keun, 
over which he placed a Show, a Ching, and a Wei (officers so called); “ the 
Show ruled the people, the Chin assisted the Show, and the Wei commanded 
the military.” King-te(B.C. 130) changed the title Keun-show to Tae-show, 
which was subsequently altered to Ta-yin. Under the Tsin, the Keun-show 
governors had the term general (tseang-keun) added to their titles : “ those 
who had not this military appellation considered the want of it a disgrace.’*' 
Woo-tth, the founder of the Tang (A.D. 923), changed the Keun into Chow, 
and altered Tae-show to Tsze-she, with the superaddition of “ holder of the 
seal.” He afterwards made a^’urther addition to their titles, calling these 
governors “ envoys, holders of the seals of all the armies;” although they had 
tcally no seal, but merely a Tung-yu-foo, “ copper-fish credential.” 

Heen-ling denotes the magistrate of a Heen district, which, in ancient times, 
'lodcr the Chow (B.C. 1100 to 240) extended 400 Ic; the magistrate was then 

called 
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called H^-chmg. During the civil inrars- at the close oC^that dynaB^-mao^ 
of the separate states became Heen districts^ and the chief of tW Heen city 
was denominated variously Tsae, Yin, Ling, an A Ta-foo. The Yu.^ (A.D. 
1281) first made a district of 6,000 families a H^en of the first degree} but 
subsequently, in the southern provinces, a first Keen required 30,000 families. 
The Ming (A.D. 1365) determined the relative rank of the Keen districts, not 
by the population, but by the quota of revenue, expressed ' in measures of 
grain : 100,000 shlh# to 00,000 constituted the district of a Heen of the first 
rank. 

Heang-kwan were village officers, in ancient times called Heang-sze, “ master 
of the village Heang-Iaou, “ old man of the village }” Heang-ta-foo, “gr«at 
man of the village,” &c. The village then was estimated to consist of 12,500 
houses or families (the term villagCy however, does not correctly convey the 
sense of heang ; it is a subdivision of a district). Beneath the chief officer 
were the following : the Chow-chang, who was the head-man of 2,500 houses; 
the Tang-chiug, who was placed over 500 houses ; the Thuli-sze, over 100 
houses ; the Leu-seu, over 25 ; the Pe-sze was placed over 20 lanes ; the 
Tswan-chang, over 4 le, or lanes of another kind; the Le-tsae was over 5 
lin, which constituted one Ic ; and the Lin-chang was over 5 houses, which 
constituted a lin. 

Tsin, the overthrower of the Chow dy nasty (B.C. 240) changed these arrange^ 
ments : he made 10 le a Ting, or pavilion, f ruled by a Ting-chang; 10 pavi- 
lions were considered a Heang, over which was placed a San-laou, “ thrice old 
man/* to teach the people ; a Slh-foo, “ gatherer of the harvest,” to adjust 
rural differences; and a Yew-keaou, or “patrol,” to guard against thieves. 
There was also an officer added by the Han (who continued the aforegoing 
system), whose duty it was to encourage domestic virtues and husbandry. At 
this period, it is said, commenced the custom of granting honorary tablets to 
place over the doors of virtuous individuals. 

Succeeding dynasties changed this system, making a Heang consist of 
10,000 houses, governed by officers appointed over 1,000, 100, 10, and 5 
houses, respectively, with corresponding titles. At present, a village is said 
to consist of 5 Chow, or 25 Tang, or 75 Tsuh (clans), or 375 Le (lanes), or 
1,876 Lin (neighbourhoods), or 9,376 houses; the number 5, it will be seen, 
is the ratio of progression in these sums. 

The Chinese work from whence the aforegoing particulars are taken then 
gives an account of the “ letters-patent nobility ” of China. Of this we shall 
also give an abridgment. 

Under the ancient dynasty of Yin, the tsed, or nobles, were of three 
degrees, in imitation of the three glorious lights of nature, the sun, moon, 
and stars. Under the Chow they were of five degrees, in allusion to the five 
elements of nature, namely, water, fire, wood, metal, and earth. 

The nobjes of ancient times were inferior kings or princes, ruling over a 
certain territory ; the emperor (Teemtsze, or “ son of heaven ”) had a domain 
of 1,000 le in extent; the Kung and How nobles had 100 le; the Plh 711; 
the Tsze and the Nan 50, or about 12 square miles English. Those nobles 
who were unable to command 50 le were not united to, or immediately depen- 
dent on, the emperor, but were attached to ||pbles of larger territories than 

their 

• A measure equal to about 140 lbs. Englisli. 

t sigtuftes a bhed or pi)vtico in public way^ for the people to rc!.t under, a dome bupported 1)V 
pilli^rs in a garden. Perhaps in old times it denoted a tent, ami the people were, at this early period' 
nomadc. 
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their owa. The GWnese ‘‘world ” was then divided into xdne Chow provinoea, 
which contakied 1,770 kwd, or nations. 

Another statement of the distribution of territory amongst the ancient 
nobles is as follows : beyond the limits of die im|>erial domain of 1,000 le was 
aFang-plh, with five kw5, or associated states, each having a superior called 
Chang j ten nations made a Leen, over which was a Shwae ; thirty made ^ 
Xsiih, over which was a Ching; :210 constituted a Chow, over which was a 
superior noble, called Pth ; these Pth were eight in number, all of whom> 
were dependent on two ministers of the emperor, called Urh-Pth, or the two' 
Plh, who “ divided the empire into left and right/* 

The posterity of the Choo-how nobles, or those of 100 le, ruled over their 
estates by hereditary right ; but the Ta-foo, or superior magistates of pror* 
vinces or districts, did not transmit their rank to their descendants. 

This view of the origin of the Chinese nobility is very plausible and proba- 
ble : it hence appears that titles were at first annexed to territorial posses- 
bions, as in our own country. The holders of offices retained their titles^ derived 
from thos6 offices, only so long as they held them, or at most during life.. 
The subsequent revolutions in the empire overturned the authority of the 
territorial nobles, and deprived them, consequently, of the titles which their 
possessions conferred. In our own country, the titles of Earl and Baron have 
survived the loss of the territory to which they were originally attached. 

Tsin, who conquered the petty independent states of China about B.C. 24B, 
and under whom China first became, properly speaking, an empire (though ib 
comprehended less than half the northern part of modern China), instituted^ 
it is said, twenty degrees of nobility, to reward the meritorious services of his 
officers. He created twenty nobles called Che- how, and nineteen at courtt 
who were denominated Kwan-nuy-how. 'The latter had no nations or cities 
“to supply them with food or give them revenue;*’ their titles were fungy or 
by letters-patent. These titles, contenaptuously termed empty*, were after- 
wards multiplied, and in fact established, by Wei. 

When the Han, a celebrated dynasty in Chinese history (and to which 
.science and learning in particular are said to be under vast obligations), suc- 
ceeded Tsin, it created two degrees of nobility, Wang and How ; the former 
title, which is translated king, included the emperor*s sons, who are said, 
indeed, to be the Choo-how of antiquity before-mentioned. The Wang, oi» 
creation, “received a reed and some earth, with which they repau-ed to their 
destined territory to erect altars to the land.*** The How comprehended 
those statesmen, not of the imperial family, who were ennobled on account of 
their merit : these were called Che-how. All these nobles, however, had ter- 
ritories allotted to them; the higher classes had 10,000 houses and upwards ^ 
the inferior 500 or 600. “ Land,” says the original work, “ was shared out 
to the nobles, but not to the people. It was in the time of Han that the 
people began to be shared out to the nobles, and all the Kings had each of 
them several tens of cities.” 

Ihc Han dynasty, besides the titles of nobility, added appellations of excel- 
lence, and conferred the privilege of special admission to the imperial pre- 
^tince, and a seat amongst the ministers. Inferior statesmen, ennobled by 
pntent, were called Chaou-how^ior court nobles ; these wore crowns, with a 

flat 


This practice rcminiU us of the livery and seizin of the old English law. 
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flat parall^logram-shafped board laid upon the head, and embroidered garments, 
When related to the imperial family they were called Wei-choo-how. 

The Wei sovereignty had six titles of nobility,* Wang, Kung, How, Plh, 
Tsze, and Nan, Titles were also invented for the sons of the different 
classes. Other distinctions, and empty titles, were also conferred as rewards 
for military services. 

, The Emperor Tae-che created more than twenty kings out of his family, to 
each of whom was given a keun district. The kings and nobles were some- 
times retained at court, sometimes remanded to their principalities. 

The Chin created nine orders of kings and twelve other degrees of nobility. 

The Suy had nine ranks of nobility, with the prefix of places, such as Kwo, 
Keun, Helen, &c., which were afterwards reduced to three, via. Wang, Kung, 
and How. 

The Tang, in the sixth century, had nine degrees of nobility, like those of 
the Suy ; the princes of the blood were styled Tsin-wang. 

The founder of the Sung dynasty (A.D. 950), who slighted military affairs 
and honoured learning, ennobled all his ministers, to whom he gave the title 
of Kwb-kung, in contravention of a law passed in the Han dynasty, that no 
man could be ennobled without military merit. 

The Ming (Chinese) dynasty lavished titles profusely amongst the imperial 
family, including even the princesses : these titles arc called Ming-ke, “ fame 
utensils they have been given, says the author, sparingly by succeeding 
dynasties, on the principle that “ titles easily obtained lose their value in the 
eyes of the people.’* 

The five common titles of nobility are explained as being derived from cer- 
tain virtues j as some of our heraldic writers pretend to deduce armorial dis. 
tinctions from moral qualities. The highest of the existing order is the Kung, 
so called, it is said, from a generous regard to the public or general good, in 
opposition to "selfishness j this being considered the highest virtue : to under- 
stand which, it is necessary to analyze the character /rwag, which is com- 
pounded of to turn the back upon, and sze, selfish ; denoting the opposite 
of that which is selfish and unjust. The second order, or How nobles, arc 
those who, being repelled for their virtues, yet wait, patient and persevering, 
amidst suffering, for better times. I/ow signifies a target, the character of 
which is compounded of a man extending a cloth, and an arrow banging from 
it. The third order, or Pfh nobles, are “ bright men,” as the word denotes; 
», e. seniors possessing a high degree of intelligence. The fourth order, or 
Tsze nobles, are those capable of nurturing and training up other persons in 
virtuous conduct : the word tsze signifies literally, or rather radically, child. 
The fifth and last order consists of the Nan nobles, who are “ capable of sus- 
taining the burden of important offices manfully, and thereby giving repose to 
others the character nan is compounded of fwo radicals, teen, a field, and 
lelh, strength. 

The original author closes his disquisition upon the nobility of China by 
enumerating a few examples of those who have humbly declined being 
ennobled.” 
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CALCUTTA. 

Observing, in an Indian periodical work,^ commendations bestowed upon 
a poem which we had never seen, entitled “Calcutta,’* published in this 
country many 'years ago,f which is described by the editor of that work as 
affording a remarkably correct and happy picture of the passing scenes and 
feelings of an Indian life ; we sought out the work, and with some difficulty 
found it. A perusal of it justifies us in pronouncing it a very amusing produc- 
tion. It is of a satirical character, andAccompanied by copious notes explanatory 
of its allusions; but the satire is harmless, and the verse which conveys it is 
smooth, and occasionally elegant. Two speakers are introduced, discussing 
subjects familiarly propounded, after the manner of the Latin satirists, in two 
dialogues: this form was adopted, says the author, “as it afforded the best 
opportunity of compassing, in a desultory mSnner, a variety of unconnected 
topics, which the order and arrangement of more formal composition would 
have associated with difficulty.** We shall not render an unacceptable office to 
our readers by devoting a few pages to a review of this poem, which escaped 
notice by London critics at the period of its publication. 

Of the interlocutors, one is exhibited as a youth recently from England, 
and destined for the civil service, who is in his griffinagCyX full of extravagant 
but disappointed hopes, and fond of pleasure ; the other is an individual who 
has become habituated to the manners and climate of India by long residence 
there; he feels, nevertheless, an anxiety to return to his father-land. On 
being reproached by the latter with “ viewing subjects with distempered eyes,** 
and “ laying a burthening stress on paltry evils,*’ the griffin breaks out thus: 
Curse on the ship In evil hour that bore 
My jolted frame to India’s burning shore ! 

An inauspicious hour, from which I date 
The bitter torlticnts of a wretched fate : 

Deluded, listening to the talcs they told, 

Lands rich in mines, and rivers streaming gold ; 

Whence twelve short years, in Luxury’s lap beguiled, 

Would bear me homeward. Fortune’s favourite child, 

To pass my days in some secure retreat, 

Or grace the mazes of St. James’s Street. 

Even then, in fancy drawn with bays or roans, 

I seized the reins, and rattled o’er the stones ; 

While, dressed in Sunday trim, the tradesmen’s wives 
Exclaimed ; “ sweet gentleman, how well he drives I” 

Or pleased amid Arcadian bowers I stood, 

Where fancy waved around the towering wood ; 

A mansion too, some classic artist’s pride. 

Rose on the banks of a meandering tide, 

A welbknown spot, where endless feasts invite 
The neighbouring squire to hospitable rite. 

Oh ! fond delusion ! prospects nursed in vain. 

The rude creation of a thoughtless brain ! 

A visionary image, formed to shun 
The melting gaze of India’s fervid sun ! 

Now, 

• The Oriental Observer, No. I. for February 1827, published weekly ; a work which, as far as we 
can judge from a first number. Is likely to be popular in India. 

I Calcutta, a poem, with notes. London, 8vo. 1811. 

t A new comer from Europe Is, for the first twelve months, denominated at Calcutta a pfrlffin. 
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Now, sad reverse ! the rich delusion flies, 

House, park, and carriage, vanish from my eyes ! 

Condemned, alas ! twelve tedious years to burn, 

Nor dare the vast expenses of return, 

When all the savings of attentive care 
Would scarcely buy a cabin eight feet square ; 

Content in England with a single room. 

And solitary nag without a groom. 

Alas ! twice ten revolving years,* or more. 

Must prudence guide the helm and swell the store. 

Not one rupee in useless frolic spent, 

And steady interest at eight percent, 

Ere, scorched and fried, from India’s shores I fly, 

And taste the sweetness of my native sky : 

Tlien, rocompdhse of past laborious days, 

A snug estate might solace life’s decays. 

Yet, ah ! what spot reflection can exclude. 

Or boothe the sad emotions that intrude ? 

Who then remains of all the numerous hand 

That called me ** friend,” and grasped the willing hand? 

Perhaps in pensive silence I may tread 
The honoured turf where rests a parent’s head. 

Recalling to my mind, with many a sigh, 

The eager fond embrace, the last good-bye, 

Affection’s warmest wishes as I sailed, 

The eye that uttered and the tongue that failed. 

His friend reminds him that eminence must be attained by study and applica- 
tion, ** housed up all day with inoonshce at his side.’* The other replies : 

Sad mortifying thought, that steals away 
The fairest prospects of a future ^y ! 

For late, as eager to employ my ^e, 

And learn the hated language of the clime, 

With studious toil to well-brushed booksf applied, 

I scorned the task, and cast the page aside ; 

And shall I then the hapless toil repeat, 

While Hadley’s works lie sprawling at my feet? 

Shall jargonists repress the rising snore, 

Or dreams of Gilchrist, prostrate on the floor? 

Avaunt ye lexicons, and essays sage ! 

For visiting and fun my thoughts engage : 

Long is the list of those whose spacious hall 
Ne’er saw me at a dinner or a ball ; 

Of those who, pleased th’ attentive card to see, 

Would hope “ the honour of my company.” 

Delicious thought ! with nods and simpers blest, 

And gracious smiles that penetrate the breast ! 

Perhaps at evening, with importance big, 

The Course^ might see me grinning in my gig; 

E’on 

• ” Twenty-five years may be taken as the period in which a civil servant may regularly acquire, with 
proper habits of economy, an independent fortune in India.”— MwgMeM Wellesley's Minute on the Cd- 
cutta College, sec. 42. , 

t The library, in India, has many subtle insinuating enemies, which penetrate into books, an 
devour the leaves. Their ravages are best prevented by brushing the volumes occasionally. 

The favourite place of resort during that short period when the absence of an intolerable sun 1 
rates the captive ” beauty and fashion of the presidency ” from a wearisome day of confinement. ^ 
the scene of various gradations of equestrian grase, and charioteering excellence— the very Rotten 
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E’en senior merchants, flocking down to meet 
The fair arrivals by an English fleet, 

Might view me fill the honourable place, 

And gape unpitied at the stranger’s face. 

A. Your palkee cools beside the shadowing wall, 

And eight stout bearers* wait their master’s call ; 

Waked from a sound repose the frisky group 
Beneath the labouring poles will joy to stoop, 

Try their best trot along the dusty road, 

And ijuff and groan and gnintf beneath the load. 

Yet fiercely darting on the wooden frame, 

Each ray shall sco'rch you as an angry flame, 

And cloudless bursts the beam that proudly mocks 
The stifling shelter of your feeble box. 

Unseasoned yet, a thicker volume runs 
Through your full veins and tempts inflaming suns,^ 

And now, with thirst, with heat, with bile o’crcome, 

How fares the daring sportsman at Dum-Dum, 

Some zealous youth, by keenest ardour led. 

Gun in his hand, and chatta o’er his head ? 

Fast as he labours in the burning chase. 

The frequent handkerchief salutes his face. 

An iron frame were fruitlessly bestowed, 

When burns and boils within the bilious load ; 

When rapid fever riots in the vein, 

And fierce delirium crowds the tortured brain, 

On sickness’ couch how dearly shall he pay 
For the short frolic of a burning day— 

To fall, perhaps, each vain prescription trie<l, 

For quails and snipes an hapless suicide ! 

B. I hati||tie ground with pyramids^ oppressed. 

Whore ashes moulder in sepulchral rest. 

Where long effusions of the labouring pen 
Weep o’er the virtues of the best of men, . 

And fond affection rears the pond’rous stone 
To worth and wisdom, plucked at twenty-one. 

Far 


of our Eastern emporium. Much amusement might be derived from a calm survey of this darling 
lounf;e; but, alas' the season of jwril is not the time for observation— and woe to the wheels of the 
oiifortiinate spcrulatist, wlio indulges curiosity to the neglect of his reins. Danger is never so greatly to 
■•c apjuchended as on the arrival of a fleet from England— jam gryphea eqals, A six 
months’ voyage is sufficient to efface every idea of equilibrium on horseback ; and the steerage of a gig 
IS a science not to be learned on the deck of an Indiainan. 

• bearers are laborious drowsy bcuigs, employed In carrying the palkee (palankeen), Arc. Arc. They 
are ruhly blessed with an apathy and stupidity that seems proof against all excitements, save from that 
sordid love of money, which engrosses and debases the Hindoo character. Their ordinary rate may be 
avc'agcd at four m lies in the hour. * 

t I he incessant noise made by the pali^kecn-bearers cannot fail to be very disagreeable to a person on 
s first arrival, as it gives the idea of great labour and fatigue. A certain kind-hearted man, whose bene- 
'0 once was wounded by these sounds of distress, very compassionately alighted from his palankeen, In 
rst expedition In that vehicle, and tnidged on. In a burning sun, to relieve his gioaning followers, 
presume, never understootl the singular motive by which he was actuateti. 
rt a disregard every warning of prudence, till illness lamentably establishes the folly 

an danger of exposure to a tropical sun. The simrlsuian, whose health and ardour have survived, 

‘ lout abatement, a hot season’s shooting, will laugh at advice to relinquish puisuits which must 
imately ruin his constitution. To common sense, it is obvious, that the same causes which would 
^^ijove instantaneously fatal to one man, are not likely to be perfectly harmless to another. No such 
crence of temperament ever existed between natives of the same country, 
hav ^ of interment at Calcutta are orhaipentcHl in the true Egyptian style. The monumenta 
tnof ® pyramidical form ; and, like the sepulchres of tlie Romans, salute the eye of the 

»'’^®cnger on the road side. 

^/MV//fV./o«rn.yor..25.No.l47. 2 S 
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Far be that hour when black*edged cards* shall call 
My sorrowing friends to gather round my pall, 

And swell with sable pomp the gloomy way, 

As feebly droops the last sad evening ray. 

• » • * 

J3, Alas ! the service is not what it was ! 

How much degen'rate from those golden days, 

When money streamed a thousand different ways, 

When hands and pockets wisely understood 
No rule of guidance but their master’s good : 

Ere yet we ventured honesty to sham, 

And drew no profit from the low salaam ; 

Thought it no fault, whatever were the drift, 

To take a handsome nuzzaf as a gift ! 

Now rules and scruples all our prospects blast, 

Touch but the money, and you lose your caste. 

His friend recommends temperance, economy, and the saving system ; the 
other exclaims : 

What say you then ? Must Britons feed on rice, 

Live in mud walls, drink water, and count pice ? 

Must we all comforts dastardly refuse, 

And learn the art of saving from Hindoos? 

And all for what? Oh, patriot’s pretence ! 

A mutton-chop in England twelve years hence! 

Or crawling home starved skeletons and bones, 

To stop our mouths and terminate our groans, 

Of England’s joys impatient to partake, 

Crown our long years of famine with beef-steak I 
A. Nor yet so far — 1 hate the vile extreme ; 

A miser’s praise shall never be mjl^eme! 

Steer the right course : despise a niggard care, 

Nor vainly search for nutriment in air. 

Who loves the skin-flint, who curtails his sleep, 

And frets lus life to make a purchase cheap ; 

Ne’er yields the fingered cash without a sigh, 

But praises damaged bargainsj to the sky ; 

The bustling auction eagerly attends, 

Saves his own purse, but poisons all his friends? 

Is there no medium common-sense can siiow 
’Twixt mad extravagance and sordid woe? 

Why vainly chase a bubble and a s])ade, 

And yield thy very comfort to parade ? 

Oh bliss supreme ! oh enviable lot I 
When glows the breeze intolerably hot, 

To 

• On the death of an European, resident in Calcutta, no time is lost In printing and circulating 
throughout the settlement a melancholy Wack-edged card, announcing the time appointed for the inter- 
ment of the deceased, and requesting the attendance of such friends as may be disposed to accompany 
the body to the grave. * 

t An offering of money, presented to persons in elevated sltuations-^nd which the servants of 
Company are very properly inhibited from accepting. Under cover of this ceremooious usage, 
natives might purchase, from abandoned and rapacious men, the sanction and favour of law, on th® » 
of fraud, oppression, and enormity. Wo are sufficiently conversant with the artifice and corrupt oa 
Asiatic character, to be well assured that a gift of any value is never offered without design. 

t It must be acknowledged that instances of sordid parsimony are not numerous among our »u ^ 
men in Bengal. However, some dirty characters are to be found, rummaging among the 
an auction, and venturing cautiously into a competition for half a doeen of sour beer or eaecrawe 
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To keep four turbanned idlers by your chair, 

Merely to make a clamour, and to stare, 

Indulge their hankerings for a silver fork,* * 

And curse your Christian appetite for pork. 

The unhappy griff, ^ oppressed with the weight of enriuiy sighing for “ a res- 
pite from blue devils, heat, and bile,” is sarcastically condoled with by his 
more experienced interlocutor, who wishes his fits of torpor may be undis- 
turbed by the intrusion of sircar or dun ; and then draws a dejecting picture 
of the fate of an unmonied wight. 

B. Why then on such a spot did Wellesley rear 
A studious seat, to Eastern learning dear, 

Where giddy youtlis a thousand channels find 
To drain the purse, and dissipate the mind ? 

A. If banished far, where rocky hills salute 
Ganges’ vast stream, and nurse the forest’s root ; 

Where wild Monghyr, in sylvan beauty fair. 

Boasts a cool climate, and a healthy air ; 

Genius w'ere yours some method to invent 

Of squandering cash — for money must be spent ; 

And hours tliat now society allots 

To forms and fashions, had confirmed you sots ; 

Had changed the dance which temp’rate pleasure leads, 

For tipsy reels, rough fun, and Thracian deeds j 
I’erched you on punkah,'!’ arbiter of feasts. 

Bumper in hand, the pride of kindred beasts ; 

Or opening fast the labyrinth of vice, 

I’lied in your deafened ears the constant dice. 

B. Yet here the tedious hours unvaried crawl, 

One day describes the listlessncss of all : 

We fume tt(play, to-morrow must we reek, 

The same the next day, and so on the week ! 

To-morrow’s light shall see us pale and glum, 

And muckenders shall wave for months to come ; 

And yet to-day, more tedious than the past, 

It seems an age ^ince, torpid and aghast. 

The punctual call! morning-gun I heard, 

And o’er the plain my panting courser spurred. 

Snuffed the cool air, and to the buildings sped, 

When tyrant Sol upreared his dazzling head. 

A. Slept you again ! B. With many a drowsy nod 
I paid dull homage to the sleepy God ; 

But 

• After a large dinner, to which every body brings his own servant or servants, it is abaolutely neces- 
sary to prevent all egress from the premises till the knives, forks, and spoons have been counted, that the 
suspicious herd that attends us may be searched, in case of any defalcation in the return of those articles. 
The servants who wait behind our chairs are Mussulmans of the lowest description, the scum of the 
country, who, without the slightest objection to plunder their infidel masters on every occasion, are 
nicely scrupulous as to touching pork, or any other unclean food prohibited in the Koran. 

t The punkah is an ingenious contrivance to make existence supportable in those sultry suffocating 
hours wWch not unfrequently bless the climate of Bengal. It is usually an oblong frame of wood, 
proportioned to the dimensions of the room, and covered with linen closely extended over it. This 
riiacliine, supported by ropes from the ceiling, is committed to the care of a servant, who, cord in hand, 
rnoves the frame in a seesaw motion — and thus produces a partial circulation of air. To stride these 
^al fans, has been the frolic of many a bacchanalian party— 

Cvelum ipsutn petimus 

t The hard task of rising at daybreak for a constitutional ride is severely &lt by those whom the heat 
of ths night deprived of a refreshing sleep. 
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But nought the sofa’s easy length availed, 

A ceaseless hum my listening ears regaled : 
ivfusquitoes swarmed around, a thirsty throng, 

Raised tlie red bump, and tuned the hollow song. 

y/. You rise, no doubt, in irritable plight, 

And suffering servants pay for every bite : 

Theirs is the luck in dumb surprise to list 
Your broken jargon,* and to feel your fist ; 

Cuffed here, kicked there, the pond’ring blockhead reels. 

And scaiccly knows his headpiece from his heels. 

li. What, when all dressing order they invert. 

First handing you a waistcoat, then a shirt, 

In the same hose your legs and arms would shove, 

And scarcely know a stocking from a glove : 

When steeped in bang,f so wonderfully bright, 

Their wits three sable loggerheads unite. 

Matured in dulness by experience long. 

And perfect in the knack of doing wrong. 

What man with temper cast in happiest mould 
But gives his tongue free liberty to scold ? 

Amongst the resources of the ennuyh in India, in the first rank is 
the hookah, to which " fashionable and delectable pastime,” says the author, 
“ many are driven by the sheer want of occupation.” The hookah is pretty well 
known in England j but we nevertheless subjoin the description of it given by 
the writer in a note, con amove : “ an instrument used for smoking a particular 
preparation of tobacco, in the fumes of which many of our Anglo-Asiatics 
are constantly enveloped. That part of the apparatus in which the tobacco is 
deposited, communicates by a perpendicular tube with a receptacle for water, 
through which passes that voluminous tube or snake, which the performer 
holds, and from w'hich he inhales the grateful ^team. A siveet harmoniom 
bubbling of the water is produced by the suction. The whole machine rests 
upon a small carpet or rug.” 

The old Indian expatiates upon the resources which may be found in the 
course and in the sports of the field, where the jackall’s brush is coveted 
instead of Reynard’s. These recreations, and the topics of conversation they 
afford, diminish, he says, the tedium of the time. The other party alleges that 
Themes such as these the table would pollute. 

Where ’tis good breeding's essence to be muted 
Important hour, when soda/ souls conspire 
To cheat the heavy moments and perspire ; 

♦ On the first establishment of a young man in India, some allowance ought to be made for the unfor- 
tunate domestics, whose ill fate it is to lie taxeil with a greater portion of stupidity than actually 
oppresses them. When the master is unintelligible, are the servants likely to be unperplexed ’ 
t The effects of bang, a preparation from the leaf of a species of wild hemp, are— “ to confound the 
unddstanding, set the imagination loose, and Induce a kind of folly and forgetfulness.” With llus 
common stimulant, the native servants are too apt to fortify themselves against the cares and calamities 
of servitude. 

i That general familiarity which Is said to have some years since prevailed In Indian society, has 
luckily lost ground at Calcutta, and has been succeeded by an observance of form and punctfilo* which, 
if not carried to unreasonable lengths, inclines to the preferable extreme. Society without any restraint 
of decorum and good breeding, is a fabric without cement. The component materials cannot long 
coalesce, and such divisions must Inevitably occur as endanger the whole structure. As to the distressing 
silence of some of the tables at the presidency, of which a common complaint is made by new-comers 
from England, and Jovial fellows from the upper provinces. It is suspected to have a main source in the 
climate of the lower parts of Bengal, which has sometimes a remarkable effect in deadening the relis 
for social intercourse. Conversation is a fatigue when oppressive heat Induces somnolency, and sus- 
pended animation Is recalled only by such efforts as perhaps we have no inducement to make. The fet* 
mal dinners at Calcutta arc far from exhilarating, and oenrpy a great space of time ; so that 
Upric III lon'^ffas r-t itiiicpric sumKnm, 
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And at some dinner, formal and immense, 

All shine in silence, prodigies of sense ! 

A. But if, too blest, at happier board you sit. 

Treasure each word, nor slumber over wit; 

Some new remark the weather may suggest : 

“ nie day’s been hot, and I was much opprest;" 

“ I thought the Course extremely warm to-night — 

“ ’Tis always so, I think.” — “ You're very right.” 

To pay such gems of intellect their due. 

We wipe our face, and prove th* assertion true, 

An anxious look around the table cast, 

For other sallies vig’rous as the last. 

B* Must every evening constantly repeat 
These dismal scenes, these agonies of heat ? 

Doomed in a pompous stupor to impart 
The lofty flights of culinary art, 

Now on some ponderous joint I show my skill, 

Now from my forehead wipe the tepid riJl ; 

While reddening wounds, whence thirsty insects drew 
A sanguinary surfeit ere they flew, 

Arrest my anxious labours, and demand 
The fretful nail, the irritating hand. 

Then too the mind in bold excursion soars, 

And the free tongue a wordy current pours : 

For round the board in animating strain 
Starts tl)c wild thought of fancy from the brain ; 

Sound sober argument employs the time, 

Or genius towers unfettered and sublime. 

Ye too I thank, who, sitting at my side, 

With endless stores of anecdote supplied, 

Lords of keen raillery, who rapid stray 
O’er fancy’s realms, and with a glance survey ; 

■ Who, as your breasts with sacred ardor throb, 

With ecstacy inspired, pronounce, “Loll Shrob!”* 

Or filled with bright conceptions of the mind, 

Which in weak words unworthy utterance find. 

Content to feed upon tlie inward fire. 

From low terrestrial politics retire, 

And on each topic countenance bestow, 

By words of nervous strength— as Yes, or No ! 

A. Some, in deep reveries and slumbers lost. 

Sleep off fatigue ; for business will exhaust. 

As, perched all day on some official seat. 

They force long paragraphs o’er many a sheet, 

Brandish the pen, and deal the lib’ral ink. 

While vulgar mortals in oblivion sink. 

B. Yet beer that foams impatient of the cork, 

Will tempt them from the labours of the dawk. 

And tiffin’sf welcome summons interpose 

A grateful meal, a season of repose. 

A. Sedate they quit the ruminating chair. 

And breathe abroad the ev’ning dust and air, 

As 


Properly signifies red wine, and is the term used to distinguish claret, 
u luncheon, may be tcrmetl the principal meal of the day. The etymology of the word I 

heard explained ; nor is It of much conseriucnce to those who do not confine themselves to the 
verbal enjoyments of this agreeable hour. With most men it has a recommendation of some 
' Snt in Indian llfe-partcm so/tdo dcmtrc * dw. 
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As dips the sun, of dazzling splendour shcu'n, 

When the wide fort resounds the evening horn, 

And piercing heat, by rays meridian thrown. 

Glows in each gun, and bursts fVom every stona ; 

Tliough some tall building’s length’ning shade between. 

From beams descending spread an ample screen ; 

And planted vain iii ornamental rows, 

Tree after tree a trifling shelter throws. 

What time, when, dripping with exhaling sap, 

The gross beer-drinker rises from his nap. 

And forth unanimously joyed to break 
The long arrest, and revel while awake ; 

Full many asoddened form in jacket* * * § white, 

Wings from the thronging Course his airy flight, 

Borne on the steed, or perched with whip and reins, 

In a dear specimen of Stewart’sf pains. 

Fast roll the wheels ; the scise,^ with equal pace. 

Grasps the kind aid of some befriending brace ; 

And dragged, and whirled, with chowrie in his hand. 

Longs for th‘ attractions of the fav’rite band, 

When his own sahib, to harmony alive, 

May join the crowds deserting from the drive. 

And o’er the trembling drawbridge rattling hard, 

Hush to the pleasures of the promenade, 

And saunt’ring gently o’er the burning flags, 

Flirt with the fair, and frolic with the wags, 

No time so hot ; for through the spacious square 
Floats the unnerving breatli of sultry air, 

And ev’ry building, to its centre warm. 

Gives a dull languor to the evening calm. 

Meanwhile the sparks, who sober haunts prefer 
To music’s charms, and scandal’s busy stir, 

Far from the roving hum at evening steal, 

And give to drifting roads the dusty wheel. 

B. Eyes and mouth closed, and head with caution bowed, 

When rises high in air the powdering cloud, 

Waked by the dancing courser’s well-fed pride, 

Or jaded beasts to sorry hackries§ tied, 

A. But when hard showers the flitting atoms bind. 

Unfelt the dryness of a southern wind.)| 

When louring clouds the hidden azure clog, 

And nought remains in season but the frog, 

O’er the wet marshy plain distinctly seen 
Cliowringhee’s stately buildings bound the green, 

When, 

• A coat ii a rare sight during the hot season, to be encountered wily at formal parties, when decorum 
requires a temporary sacrifice of comfort. Lord Cornwallis, who hiid a character to disregard these petty 
distinctions, exempted his dinner visitants from the burden of warm clothing, and, on sitting down to 
table, gave the word of command, “ Off coats !” 

t An English coachmaker settled ^ Calcutta, whose workmanship is very superior, and charges cor- 
respondingly high. 

% A stable servant who accompanies his horse, and is generally capable of very great exertion. Their 
badge of office is a chowrie, a short stick with a tail of horse-hair attached to it, for the purpose of 
ing off the flies, 

§ A species of covered carriage much in use amongst the natives, and usually dttvm by a pair of 
miserable ponies, denominated tattoos. 

( The prevailing wind during the hot dry season. It gives place early in June to easterly wind** wh 
continue prevalent during the rains. 
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Wlwn, lost their snowy gloss* and Parian pride* 

A sombre yellow streaks the dripping side ; 

And on the pillars perched, in formal gloom, 

The giant-argallf shakes his soaking plume ; 

Winged scavenger, whose use the laws confess, 

And cherish well in gluttonous excess, 

As forth he stalks with military air. 

From carrion heaps a putrid feast to tear ; 

Monarch of filth, to take his refuse till 
*Midst thievish crows that shrink before his bill. 

The description of the concomitants of refection in the East is just to the 
jtter ; though a mere English writer would scarcely credit it : 

Let then the swini!>h epicure confess 
Ilis abject love to wallow in excess! 

“ Drink now,” he cries, “ and heap the groaning board 
With every taste that orient climes afford.” 

Say, do his ravished eyes with transport glow, 

Or heavy sighs attest tlie glutton’s woe ? 

Alas! creative nature calls to light 
Myriads of winged forms in sportive flight. 

When gathered clouds with ceaseless fury pour 
A constant deluge in the rushing shower. 

On every dish the bouncing beetle falls, 

The cockroach plays, or caterpillar crawls ; 

A thousand shapes of variegated hues 
Parade the table, and inspect the stews ! 

The living walls the swarming hundreds stick, 

Or court, a dainty meal, the oily wick ; 

Heaps over heaps tlieir slimy bo<lies drench, 

Out go the lamps with suffocating stench I 
When hideous insects ev’ry plate defile, 

The laugh how empty, and how forced tlie smile? 

The knife and fork a quiet moment steal, 

Slumber secure, and bless the idle meal ; 

The pensive master, leaning in his chair, 

With manly patience mutters in despair I 

0 England ! show, with all thy fabled bliss, 

One scene of real happiness like this ! 

The poem concludes with the following ejaculation from the elder speaker : 

Oh for that happy day (compared witli that. 

All days are joyless and all pleasures flat), 

When filled with boundless raptures of delight, 

1 view low Saugor fading from the sight ; 

Hail in the welcome breeze a glad retreat 
From shores that glisten with eternal heat, 

And, as the bellying sails distended swell, 

To heat and India bid a long farewell ! 

Where 

• The beautiful effect produced by a corapoattion termed chunaum is utterly lost during the wet 
^whs, which greatly disfigure and deaden the brilliant coating of the noble houses about Calcutta, 
t This filthy bird, commonly called adjutant, from his well-measured and stately stride, is of such 
utility in Bengal, that persons destroying It are subjected to a severe penalty. It removes all that 
u sauce which In so hot a country might be productive of pestilence. In appearance It is unseemly and 
The craw is red, naked, and pendulous; the bill of great length and strength. When 
ten^n h^*^^ reaches five feet. Mr. Ives ascertained the extent of wings of one to be fourteen 
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Where milder suns on liappier seasons shine, 

Be Britain’s isle and British comfort mine : 

Where kindred tics the passing hour endear, 

Prompt the glad smile, and wipe the falling tear : 

Where Liberty with Justice reigns entwined. 

And wakes to life the virtues of the mind ; 

Where pure Devotion pours her heaven-taught prayer. 

And awful piles a rev’rend aspect wear, 

Their sacred spires amid the prospect smile, 

And speak in grateful praise the favoured isle ; 

Unseen the barb’rous rite, the frantic train. 

Unheard the shout that frights the idol fane ! 

Sweet is the view where nature’s bounteous plan 
Owes a last polish to industrious man ! 

Dear land ! the best of thoughts where’er I stray, 

At night my vision, and my theme by day. 


PUBLICATION OF EASTERN WORKS IN ENGLAND. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sin : I am happy to observe, from your publication (p. 183 ), that the 
Asiatic Society of London are about to patronize the republication and 
translation of oriental works in England. This plan realizes in part the idea 
of the late excellent and learned Mr. Ward, whose observations I beg to sub- 
join, as they powerfully recommend the Society’s project. 

The autfjor would recommend that a Society should be formed, either in Calcutta or 
London, for iqqproving our knowledge of the history, literature, and mythology of the 
Hindoos; that after collecting sufficient funds, this society should purchase an estate, 
and erect a pantheon which should receive the images of the most eminent of the gods, 
cut in marble — a museum to receive all the curiosities of India, and a library to perpe- 
tuate its literature. Suitable rooms for the accommodation of the officers of the society, 
its committees, and members, would, of necessity, be added. To such a society he 
would ventur to recommend that they should either employ individuals in translations 
from the Sungskritii, or offer suitable rewards for the best translations of the most 
important Hindoo works. On some accounts, the metropolis of British India appears 
to he most eligible for tltis design, though such an institution might, the author con- 
ceives, do the highest honour to the capital of Britain, crowded as it is already with 
almost every thing great and noble, 'fhe author recommends an institution of thh 
nature from the fear that no society now existing, that no individual exertions, will 
ever meet the object, and that, if (which, may Providence prevent !) at any future 
period, amidst the awfully strange events which have begun to rise in such rapid suc- 
cession, India should be torn from Britain, and fall again under the power of some 
Asiatic or any other despotism, we should still have the most interesting monuments of 
her fonner greatness^ and the most splendid trophies of the glory of the British name 
in India. Another argument urging us to the formation of such a society is, that the 
ancient writings and the monuments of the Hindoos are daily 'becoming more scarce 
and more difficult of acquisition; they will soon irrecoverably perish. Should tlic 
funds of the society be ample, literary treasures would pour in daily into the library, 
and scarce monuments into the museum from all parts of India. And if it 
formed in London, how interesting would a visit to such an establishment prove to all 
England, and to all foreigners visiting it; and how would it heighten the glory of 
country ! And if formed in Calcutta, how would persons from all parts of In^'*» 
European and native, and indeed from all parts of the world, be drawn to it ; and how 
greatly would it attach the Hindoos to a people by whom they were thus bonourem 
By the employment of an artist or two from England, all the sculptured monjJin***^ 
India would soon be ours, and thus be carried down to the latest posterity. 
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ON THE HOLINESS OF HIGH PLACES. 

It is curious to remark the universal consent of mankind in attributing a 
anctity of character to lofty mountains, eminences, and high places. If we 
;earch the records of history, sacred and profane, we shall find concurrent 
proofs of the general as well as early prevalence of this impression, and of 
ts incorporation with pious feelings, not merely in the multitude of super- 
ititions which at various periods of the world have been known amongst 
Tiankind under the name of religion, but even amongst those people who had 
he advantage of a direct revelation of the true faith. 

In the first patriarchal ages, before society had taken a distinct form, and 
A’hen the arts were comparatively rude, no temples existed ; the deity was 
Aorshipped in the open air. The contemplation of the various objects on the 
3arih and in the sky, whicli struck a mind intent on prayer or thanksgiving, was 
nfinitely better calculated to nourish devotion than the most majestic pile, 
consecrated to holy purposes, but where the greatness of the object would ap- 
pear to be limited. Hills and mountains naturally attracted such individuals, 
for there the works of the Deity could be best contemplated ; their elevated 
position, the silence and tranquillity which reigned in such spots, were favourable 
to their purposes. It is well known, says a French theological writer, that the 
patriarchs so worshipped the true God in the early ages ; the Almighty con- 
sented to this mode of worship, because it was most convenient to the nomade 
pastoral life of those holy personages. He adds, however, that if this mode 
were the best, and most conformable to the notions of genuine worship (which 
h maintained by some modern writers), God would never have permitted a 
change amongst his people ; and it would follow from the argument in question, 
that savage nations who thus worshipped, were wiser than more polished 
ones, and that mankind in their infancy had more light in this respect than at 
a more advanced period. 

That the practice was countenanced by the Deity appears not only from the 
command given to Abraham to sacrifice his son on a mountain, afterwards 
called “ the Mount of the Lord but from the express declaration that 
lloreb, “ the mountain of God,” was “ holy ground j” and from the sacred 
character imparted to Mount Sinai by its becoming the scene of conference 
between Moses and his Maker.* 

Before the erection of the tab#tiaclc by Moses, there is no mention of any 
covered edifice of worship in the Old Testament. This circumstance must not 
he solely attributed to the poverty and rudeness of the people in preceding times. 
Although their pursuits were pastoral, we read of a city built by Cain, and 
Horned after his son Enoch ; and soon after the deluge, Babel or Babylon is 
mentioned, together with Nineveh, Resen, and various other cities (Gen. x.). 
A learned writer remarks that “ the state of society in the time of Abraham 
^■■gues its long previous existence. Powerful kingdoms were already esta- 
blished; great cities had been built, and regular armies were maintained. 
Mankind already witnessed the pomp of courts and the luxury of individuals. 
Pharaoh appeared surrounded with his princes ; Abimclech came attended 
"'•th the captain of his hosts; and Abraham himself was rich in gold and 
^hver, in tents, in flocks, and in herds. Money, and even coined money, 
"'‘IS muse; nor let it be forgotten, that slavery w'as already introduced.” It 

would 

Tl>e heathens had their thcopsy, or sight of the gods, for whicli eminences were favourable. 

Vor,.25. No.147. 2T 
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would hence appear that it was not owing to the low state of the arts, that 

buildings were not erected for public worahip of the Deity. 

Herodotus (1. ii. c. 4) and other ancient authors, Christian as well as Pagan, 
state that the Egyptians were the first people who erected temples, or enclosed 
places of worship. Modern writers, however, maintain that the tabernacle 
built by Moses in the wilderness was not only the first temple dedicated to the 
true God, but the first edifice of this kind ever constructed. The primitive sig, 
nification of the word translated “ temple,” in the Holy Scriptures, is enclosure, 
consecrated ground. Altars had previously been erected : Noah built an altar 
to the Lord, on which he offered burnt offering, immediately upon his exit from 
the ark. 

It is supposed by some that idolatry, or rather paganism, did not prevail 
before the deluge; but Maimonides and other distinguished rabbis held the 
contrary ; they are of opinion that the antediluvians were Sabaeans, or wor- 
shippers of the host of heaven. It is evident from the Scriptures, that 
when Abraham received his call, four centuries after the flood, mankind had 
fallen off from the pure worship of the Deity. Rabbinical authors accuse 
Ham, the son of Noah, of inventing or renovating Sabmism. This charge is 
repeated by Greek and Arabian writers, who identify him with Zoroaster. 

The Sabacan worship led to the veneration of high places as the srats of 
that worship. The early Sabaeans were doubtless astronomers, and hills and 
mountains were observatories', whence the motions of the heavenly bodies 
were regarded. At a later period, we are told by Petronius (c. 88) that 
Eudoxus, a celebrated Greek astronomer, of whom Strabo speaks (1. xvii.) 
“ in cacumhic excehiisbin monlis consennity nl aslrorum ciellque viotus depre- 
hendcretd^ This rational pursuit, however, instead of being cultivated solely 
as a science, degenerated into a superstitious worship of the sun, moon, and 
stars, which, it is generally believed, was the first false religion introduced 
into the world. In process of time these “ high places ” began to be pcopleil 
with divinities; and we find the servants of Benhadad, king of Syria (I. Kings, 
XX. 23) telling him that the gods of the Israelites are “ gods of the hills,” and 
recommending, therefore, a battle on the plains. 

“ It is incontestable,” says a French writer," and many learned men have es- 
tablished the fact, that the most ancient idolatry was the worship of the heavenly 
bodies. Moses forbade it to the Israelites, and it is the only one spoken of 
in the book of Job (xxxi. 26^ For this r^son, one of the most ancient 
superstitions was that of performing religious worship on the tops of moun- 
tains, which the Holy Scripture terms ‘ high places the pagans believing that 
thereby they approached nearer to the abode of the gods. Arc we to suppose 
that God wished to sanction this superstition when he ordered Abraham to 
ofler up his son Isaac upon a mountain, and when he spoke to the Israelites 
on Mount Sinai? Doubtless not ; God chose these places in preference to a flat 
country, where what passed could not be easily seen. But Moses expressly 
interdicted this custom to the Israelites, and ordered them to destroy all the 
‘ high places ’ of the idolaters. It is, therefore, extremely probable that one 
of the reasons why God wished the tabernacle to be built, was to convince this 
people that it was not necessary to ascend mountains in order to approach 
him, and that he would himself deign to approach his people by rendering Ins 
presence sensible in the moveable temple erected to his honour.” 

Long after the use of temples, it would appear that ancient nations were not 
image-worshippers. According to Lucian, the early Egyptians had no idos 
or statues in their temples. Eusebius says that the Greeks were not wor- 

smppet^ 
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shippers of imaged before Cecrops (A. C. 1500) who imported the worship of 
the Egyptian deities of that period into Attica ; end Plutarch tells us that 
Niima prohibited the Romans from representing the Deity in the form of any 
animal, and that for seventy years they llad no statue or painting of their 
gods in their temples. The Romans had no temples whatever till subsequent 
to the death of the founder of their city. 

Other ancient nations not only used no temples, but considered the use of 
them inconsistent with genuine piety. Herodotus tells us {Clio, 131), from his 
own knowledge, that the Persians of his time had no altars or temples, the 
use of which they censured as impious ; their custom, he says, was to offer 
sacrifices on the summits of the highest mountains. Cicero adds, that the 
Persian priests instigated Xerxes to destroy the Greek temples, because they 
confined within walls the Deity whose real temple was the universe. Mhny 
heathens, Zeno, Seneca, Lucian, and others, have disapproved of building 
temples to the deity ; and even St. Paul (Acts xvii.) seems to ridicule the 
practice of building an edifice for God, adding, in the same words as Stephen 
(Acts vii. 48), that the Almighty “dwellcth not in temples made with hands.” 

“ High places,” i. e. groves, temples, and altars upon the tops of hills, are 
so frequently mentioned in Scripture that it would be tiresome, as it is need- 
less, to particularize the places where they occur. The Hebrew word trans- 
lated “ high places,” is Bamoth, and it signifies most generally places 
dedicated to religious worship, whether true or false. The LXX, when 
they do not retain the original word, as they occasionally do by translating 
non, generally render bama and bamoth by and " a high 

jilace,” or “ high places,” In some passages they translate bamoth by (^ufios 
or high or lofty altar or altars. Some of the Jewish commentators 
allege that where the word is understood in a bad or reproachful sense, it 
denotes an idolatrous grove or temple planted on a hill ; where it is used in a 
harmless sense, it denotes an altar built to some height, and which can only 
be ascended by steps. In the beautiful lamentation of Saul for Jonathan 
(2 Sam. i. I.O) the word bamoth occurs in the sense of hill or eminence: 
“ the beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places” In Ezekiel (xx. 2D) the 
text plainly shews that tlic meaning of the word {bama) is reproachful : 
“ When I had brought them into the land for the which I lifted up my liand 
to give it to them, then they saw every high hill, and all the thick trees, and 
they offered there their sacrifice. Then I said unto them, what is the high 
place (hamn) whereunto you go ? (or, I told them what the high place was) : 
and tile name thereof is called Bamali to this day.” 

The identification of these “high places” with the idolatrous worship paid 
to the sun and the other heavenly bodies, occasioned the Jewish legislator to 
prohibit, in such express terms as he has done, the people from sacrificing 
thereon, knowing their proneness to adopt the superstitions of the nations 
around them. It appears (Exod. xxvi. 30) that in his time the children of 
Israel had their “ high places” and their “ images” dedicated to the sun, or 
Baal, where oxen and sheep were sacrificed (Numb. xxii. xxiii.) Wherefore 
they were commanded (Deut. iv. 16, ID) to be upon their guard lest they 
should fall into idolatry, “ lest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, and when 
thou seest the sun, and the moon, and the stars, even all the host of heaven, 
snouldst be driven to Vs'orship them arid serve them.” They are, moreover, 
commanded (Deut. xii. 2) to “ utterly destroy all the places wherein the 
j^tions served their gods upon the high mountains and upon the hills.” 
cvertheless, we find in the sacred records that mountains and “ high 
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places” were still favourite scenes of worsbip amongst the backsliding 
Israelites. “ They sacrifice,” says Hosea (iv. 13) ** upon the tops of the 
mountains, and burn incense upon the hills, under oaks, and poplars and 
elms ” These ** high places ” were generally adorned with groves and planta- 
tions of trees, which were held in great veneration amongst the eastern 
nations, as well as the heathen of the west, and even amongst the Celtic and 
Teutonic tribes of the north, owing to the deep and solemn gloom those 
groves produced, which was so favourable to the mysterious character of the 
worship they acknowledged. The woman of Samaria tells Jesus (John iv. 20): 
“ Our fathers worshipped in this mountain which our Saviour seems to con- 
demn, by his remark, “ ye worship ye know not what.’ 

One of the reasons alleged for the resort of pagans, and especially the star- 
worshippers, to lofty places, was that there they were nearer to the objects of 
their adoration. This seems, at first, a puerile motive, but we find it expressly 
so alleged by Tacitus {Ann, 1. xiii. 57), who speaks of places deemed ‘‘ waw' 
nropinquare ccelo, prccesque mortalium a diis nusquam proprius audtn, A 
more plausible motive is one already referred to, namely, the retirement and 
tranquillity which are to be found in high situations, especially when embo- 


somed in trees. ^ , , 

It is material to our purpose to remark that the Jewish proseuchse, or ora- 
lories, even in the time of our Saviour, were often situated on mountains and 
surrounded with trees ; sometimes they were placed by the side of rivers (Acts 
xvi 131, for the convenience of ablution and purification. Thus, it is said of 
our Saviour (Matt. xiv. 23) that “ when he sent the multitudes away, he went 
up into a mountain apart to pray; and when the evening was come, he was 
there alone.” The transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 1) took place m a high 
mountain,” where the three disciples had a vision of Moses and Elias. The 
« hish place ” and “ hill of God ” spoken of in Samuel (1 Sam. ix. 12, 13 ; x. i, 
5) is probably a synagogue, or a proseucha, which was distinguished from a 
synagogue in not being covered. The “ great high place, on which Solomon 
sLrificedatGibeond Kings, iii.3,4), seems to have been a relic of pagan 
superstition, consecrated, however, by the King to the service of the true 

^ It probably arises from feelings similar to those which dictated worship upon 
an eminence, that oriental nations often pray upon the tops of their dwelling. . 
Peter, it is ^aid in the Acts (x. 9), “went upon the house-top to pray , a^d 
Mr. Ward, in his “ Illustrations of Scripture from Hindoo Manners and Cos- 
toms,” remarks, upon this passage, that “ some of the rich Hindoos have 
room on the top of the house, in which they perform worship dady, and th 
roofs in India, being flat, are often used for the purposes of worship by 

"‘tt curious to trace the etymology of the words which denote scenes o, 
worship in the Greek and its derivatives, which, we shall find, 
tinct allusion to the fact, that anciently adoration was paid ^ 

Being from heights. The Greeks derived their word 

Hebrew iama, high, elevated, because, the lexicographers teUs us nlwrs^^ 

usually built on hills or rising grounds ; and Eustathius, on Ho , f 

signifies not only the material upon which the sacrifice wM made, a . ^ 
altar, but also the elevation itself. The Latin altarc 
Festiis (1. 1. 10) from allUudo. According to S^vius (in Eocl. 6, W) t 
was dedicated to the diis superis, the ara to the dtu 
' authors do not thus distinguish them! and Grmvius says (Tkes. an /■ 
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xii. 777) ** ar® supeHst ila antra erant diis mferis. Our altar is from the 
I^atin altare, and it is remarked by Junius, that this word is received with 
Christianity into all the European languages : he adds that ** ^iare is used by 
one of the fathers as appropriated to Christian worship, in opposition to the ara 
of Gentilism.** 

It would be idle to dwell upon the marks of reverence paid to ** high places ” 
{iinongst savage or half-civilized nations; to them every object in nature 
or art, which is striking or new, generates a species of devotion, the off- 
spring of ignorance alone. But it is a fact confirmatory of the general preva- 
lence of veneration for high places, that the two most primitive people upon 
eaith, the Hindoos and the Chinese, are still remarkable for this superstition. 
The former, besides their imaginary maha mera^ or great mountain, their 
mmcray or holy hill, supposed to be at the North Pole, regard with sublime 
veneration the Himalaya, Coosh, Aboo, and all the lofty hills with which 
nature has discriminated the geography of that region. Even in the last 
number of this journal (p. 191) this fact is referred to by the writer of an 
account of the superstitions prevalent in the Deccan, where it is stated that 
the most remarkable hills in the country are rendered more so by a place of 
worship dedicated to some god ; and that the hills sanctified by the presence of 
a god are numerous there. A pilgrimage to some of the snow-capped 
pinnacles of India is stipposed to be acceptable to the Deity ; and the deluded 
creatures who venture upon such a journey are tempted to believe that 
the summit of some of them is a stepping-stone to heaven. 

The Chinese entertain a belief that “ heaven made the lofty hills to be the 
abode of gods and spirits.” Once in each year the Emperor offers a sacrifice 
on a mountain, accompanied by his grandees. The holy mountains in China 
are not few in number. The Tac-shan, or Tung-yo, in the province of Shan- 
tung, is a very lofty mountain, and considered the highest in China. It is said 
that on its summit is the idol Shing-raoo, or the holy mother ; and it has been 
at various periods an object of worship. The Kwan-lun, north-west of China, 
in Central Asia, said to be the centre of the world, is a mountain highly cele- 
brated amongst the Chinese, who consider that the Teen-te, or ruler of hea- 
ven, there holds his court. 

Besides the motives already assigned for the tendency of superstition towards 
elevated spots, we may reckon the proneness of mankind in all ages to regard 
whatever is lofty, vast, and difficult, with ideas akin to the sublime. Those parts 
of earth which the clouds rest upon and envelope, where vegetation shrinks 
from a contest with perpetual frost, and where nature seems to have set a limit 
to the enterprize of man, may well be regarded by vulgar minds as the hallowed 
abode of superior beings. Moreover, the rarefaction of the air in these alti- 
tudes produces an influence upon the human lungs which favours the illusioo, 
some attributing the effect to a poisonous air generated by demons, others to 
the purity of the element, which is suited only to the constitution of those who 
can breathe the ether of the gods. 
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THE BRITISH TERRITORIES IN THE DECCAN. 

(^Coridwiedfrom 194.) 


On the fall of Ahmednuggur to the Moguls in 1598, the Nizam s territory 
was divided between Mullik Umber, an Abyssinian slave who had nsen to great 
influence, and a Hindoo chief. The former possessed the countries sketching 
from Tclinganato within a few miles of Ahmednuggur, and also of Dowlata- 
bad The latter held from that fortress northward to Guzerat, and southward 
to within twelve miles of Ahmednuggur; but he was dispossessed in 1603 by 
Mullik Umber, who established his power over the greatest portion of the 
ancient possessions of the Nizam’s government. Mullik Umber was as great 
a warrior as a statesman, and successfully opposed the Moguls during the 
whole of Jehangeer’s reign, and prevented them from recapturing the eastern 
districts, which he had recovered on the death of Akbar in 1605. His name 
is preserved in this part of the Deccan as the benefactor of the people of his 
time, while his wisdom is the theme of the legends of the country. He is 
said to have fixed the rent of land, to have established the Bullootees, and to 
have benefited the country by other wise regulations. In a Mahratta legend 
which narrates events that occurred about the year 1618, he is stated to have 
doubled the revenues of government, at the same time that he improved the 
condition of the people. His country became so flourishing that we are not 
surprised to find him described to be the soul by which the princes of the 
Deccan were kept together, to oppose the invasion of the imperialists in 1616; 
nor that when he was deserted by his confederates he stood out alone, and 
preserved, in a great battle near Asseerghur, in which he himself was wounded, 
the independence of the Deccan. On his return to Dowlatabad after his vie 
tory, he struck a gold coin with this inscription: “ Barayab Derah uganec 
Mullik Umber Chingeez Khanee,” signifying “Mullik Umber Chingccz 

Khanee, the favourite of heaven.” j . 

The Deccan princes, inspirited by his'conduct, again leagued in 1619 and 
overran Candeish, which had been completely subdued by Akbar; but they 
retired before the imperial armies to their own countries, and did not estab ish 
their authority. Mullik Umber had ample leisure, therefore, to make that 
revenue settlement which he effected in the greatest portion of lus territories 
between the years 1605 and 1626, when he died, in the month of May, at the 


advanced age of eighty years. 

The name of Toodur Mull is known to every one who is at all read in tne 
financial history of India. He was the author of a system of taxation on the 
land which has preserved his fame, and added to that of the great Emperor 
Akbar. The conquests made by that prince in the south of India brought 
under his rule so vast a population of Hindoos, that it became as mric i a 
consideration of policy, as we may from the character of Akbar foriceive i 
have been one of inclination, to pursue such a mode of administration . 
would conciliate the affections of his people, and secure by means ot prom 
ing their happiness and comfort their permanent subjection tobis throne, 
innovations always had in view the good of the people, as as the ^ 
tage of the state; and we arc justified in supposing Toodur Mull s pla 
have embraced both these objects, otherwise that it would not hav 


adopted by Akbar. ' , 

Mr. J. Grant, in his sketch of the Northern Circars, states ^,1 

mate point of perfection aimed at in the revenue department by Toodur 
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^jis to form a rent-roll on the actual measurement of the lands of exactly one- 
fourth of their full annual produce, shared with the husbandman, to be paid 
into the royal treasury in specie, according to the number of beegahs or 
extent of ground in cultivation, distributed into four classes, expressive of 
the nature of the soil, and to be invariably rated by a medium then struck of 
the real value of the several productions throughout the year, as ascertained 
on the spot. This was called the jummabundy nekudy, or money settlement, 
and the farms so rented were denominated rukba. 

The aim of Akbar’s financier seems to have been to frame a system of 
assessment which should make it the interest of cultivators not to throw up 
their lands on slight grounds of dissatisfaction, and thereby to ensure to the trea- 
sury a more constant source of supply, while the condition of the people who 
yielded it should be improved, and their attachment to the government secured. 

Mullik Umber, as he flourished immediately after the adoption of Toodur 
Mull’s plan in the rich countries of Guzerat, Bengal, &c., probably received 
the first hint of his system from that of Toodur Mull’s. The ground-work 
of bo^h systems was a knowledge of the extent of land and of its produce, 
and the greatest advantages which both these statesmen produced, or calcu- 
lated on producing, was evidently to render permanently nugatory the loss to 
which government probably had before been frequently liable from the fluc- 
tuating occupancy of land by yearly lessees, and from the frequent ruin of 
hereditary occupants (if any such existed), by the imposition of a variable 
taxation. 

Snell a plan was consistent with natural and general principles. Land is 
valuable to its owner in proportion to the labour he can himself, or can induce 
others on his account, to bestow on it, for it yields few productions without 
labour. Tliat prince (or rather proprietor), therefore, whose country was 
better peopled than the country of his neighbours, would be richer than they. 
Riches give power (especially to sovereigns); and a wise prince who was, or 
considered himself to be, the proprietor of the soil of his kingdom, would 
readily perceive that his ambition would ho best gratified by an indulgent con- 
sideration towards (even if he did not share his right of proprietorship) those 
who laboured on it. To gain a permanent annual supply of money, though 
less in any one year than oppressive conduct might have produced, was 
evidently the interest of an established prince (or proprietor). In being 
moderate the object of the proprietor was gained, and the interests of the 
cultivators j)rotccted. In being rapacious for the jiresent, the object was 
gained at the expense of the comforts and the prosperity of the people, and 
witii the sacrifice of future supplies and popularity. 

Tile proprietor, by rll-judged exactions, risked even more, and this risk 
was not chimerical. In the Deccan, at least in Mnllik Umber’s time, where 
the attempts of the Moguls at universal dominion were opposed by all the 
riches and power of neighbouring potentates, he risked the loss of tenants, and 
even of his hereditary occupants altogether, who might depart and reside in 
the domains of another proprietor, perhaps a near neighbour, and a rival for 
liower : an arrangement by which the proprietor should have the constant 
occupancy of his land was therefore a natural expedient for a politic ruler to 
embrace. 

^^0 far as regarded the prince, the plans of Toodur Mull and Mullik Umber 
placed him in a better condition than he was before ; and so far as regarded 
the cultivators, whatever niiglit have been the advantages, through their own 
deceit, or the disadvantages through the oppression of their rulers, of their 

former 
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former condition, the introduction of the new system rendered their condition 
comparatively excellent, by fixing a moderate limit to demand. The only 
essential difference between the systems was, that Mullik Umber’s limit, after 
being ascertained in kind, was once for all fixed in money, whereas Toodur 
MuU’s was fixed annually according to the quantity of produce of the year. 

The attachment to particular spots was enhanced or created by these systems. 
He who before had no particular inducement to remain in one place, now sat 
down contented with his lot, and pleased with his rulers. He enjoyed the grati- 
fying certainty of consigning to his offspring the fields on which he had laboured 
and they had played ; and perhaps he indulged the harmless vanity of his name 
being handed down with that of his field, and of his peculiar habits and cha- 
racter being recorded by his descendants to the sixth or seventh generation. 

This charm for remaining and becoming an hereditary possessor of land 
was, if not produced, at least supported by the positive advantages which 
attached to his condition. The land, even admitting that it was not actually 
his own, was still a species of property of which he could not be deprived so 
long as he or his sons should retain the use of their bodily powers. It^ was 
hardly possible for him to fail of gaining a livelihood. He found himself 
independent of the smiles and caprices of fortune, and the feeling of his 
independence and excellence of condition must have increased his desire to 
remain in circumstances so enviable. He would be careful not to fail in his 
engagements to government, and common foresight would point out to him 
the necessity of having such an overplus as would subsist himself and his 
family for the year. The changes of ministry, and even of government, gave 
him little or no concern ; these advantages were, and continue to be, far from 
chimerical, in a country which had long been subject to constant revolutions, 
and to suffer by tyranny and oppression. 

The feeling which would operate in one man, and induce him to be proud 
of his land, of his village, and his family, would soon spread to others, and 
make all desirous of gaining a similar advantage; it would even arrive at, and 
be respected in succeeding generations by the sovereign himself. He who 
considers himself entitled to respect, and who finds it yielded by his equals, 
generally inspires even his superiors with a sentiment of the same kind towards 
him. A prince would venerate a man whose ancestors one or two hundred 
years ago had ploughed the same field as he then occupied ; and would regret 
the ejectment of such a person from his land if he failed in one, or even for 
several years, to perform the engagements by which his ancestors acquired their 
proprietary right. 

Thus there exists a feeling in favour of Meerassadars, which though it has 
not extinguished the knowledge, has frequently arrested the exercise of right. 
There is not a Meerassadar in the country at the present day who would dis- 
pute the title of government to take his lands from him on failing in his engage- 
ments to pay the rent; but he would feel deeply mortified if the government 
should, under a very long period (at least one generation), allow or order the 
potail to assign away his land in meerass to any other person. In fact, no 
potail will, without a positive order, constitute Meerassadars to lands formerly 
held as meerass by a family extinct for many years. But this aversion on the 
part of the potails is cherished by their own self-interest, which I shall here- 
after shew to be quite at variance in these times with the nieeras system. 

It may easily be conceived, that the same causes which operated wit 
Mullik Umber or any sovereign, in inducing him to confirm to old occupants, 
and to resign to new, the hereditary possession of the lands of his dominions^ 
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>vere calculated to bring to view the propriety of permitting the transfer or sale 
pf such rights to others. Though transfer always appears to have been made 
with the knowledge and approval of the government, or its authorized village 
servants, yet the intimation to them of the transfer was not perhaps obligatory, 
and was only made in compliment ; or more probably to prevent litigation or 
dispute about the sale, by acquiring the evidence of a public functionary to its 
enactment. I have remarked, that the enjoyment of meerass rights was pro- 
bably exceedingly sought after; it is not to be supposed, therefore, that any 
one would willingly part with them after he had once acquired them, except- 
ing under circumstances of the greatest necessity; probably a total incapacity 
tu pay the government rent. That a purchaser should stand forth to acquire 
rights which were originally given for a small present, proves both that the 
government rent was either fixed, or a certain assurance felt of its never 
becoming too exorbitant,* and that the title of Mcerassadar was in great 
demand. If it was wise to give up land, so as to constitute it meerass, it was 
certainly politic to enhance the value of the arrangement by allowing land to 
become an object of competition; and by permitting those who had failed in 
their endeavours, to go off with some means of subsisting themselves, until 
they should arrive at another village or country, and enter anew the paths of 
labour in another capacity. 

The agreement between government and a Meerassadar, according to the 
notion now entertained regarding it, is, that the Meerassadar and his heirs 
shall hold, on the payment of his rent, the exclusive possession of a certain 
portion of land : that he shall pay this rent whether he cultivated the land or 
not, and whether the season be good or bad ; and if he should fail in dis- 
charging it, that he shall give up the possession of the land thenceforward. 
Thus, in so far as regards the government, the assignment of land in meerass 
is an act which places it totally beyond its control ; unless indeed it should 
nullify the property, by exacting a rent not equitable, and which the Meeras- 
satlar could not withstand for many years without being ruined: and this power 
which government considers, and Meerassadars concede, to be its prerogative, 
is essentially the only bar perhaps to the Meerassadars of the present time 
being considered proprietors in every sense of the word. If Toodur Mull and 
Miillik Umber fixed the rent, they evidently abolished this prerogative, and 
the Meerassadars of their time would be actual proprietors, 

Mullojee and Wittojec Bhonsley, two Mahrattas of the village of Hingeney 
Bcrdce, and Denulgaum Garra, in the Patus turruf of the Poona sooha, 
leinoved from that village to Eroub (Ellora), and after being occupied there in 
their professional capacity of cultivators for two or three years, they entered 
111 A.D. 1578 the service of Sookjee Jadoo Rao of Sindkera, a chief of note 
of the Nizam’s government. Mullojee had a son born to him in 1592, whom 
he called Shahajee, 

Gaining here a military spirit, and becoming discontented with their imme- 
^ late master for a breach of his word, in not marrying Jejee his daughter to 
^ ^1*® brothers in A.D. 1600 left Jadoo Rao’s service, and appeared in 
_ -1. 1604 as joint leaders with Jugapal Nimbalkur of a band which in an 
iiroad to the very capital required justice from the Nizam*s government, by 
^ >guig Jadoo Rao to marry Jejee, his daughter, to Shahajee, son of Mullojee, 
“er betrothed husband. 

« 

'S all acknowledgment to the sovereign, and a small present to the potails and district officers, 

I'rovG *'**^^*® ** ^kis was, however, a strong argument perhaps could be raised on the fact 

"*«-7as8adar8 actual proprietors. - 

^Wc/o«r».Voi..25.No.l47. 2 U 
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The Nizam forced Jadoo Rao to perform liis engagement, and took 8haha- 
jee into his service. Afterwards he was advanced by Mullik Umber,’ in A.D. 
1618, to the command of a body of horse, and received Iii jagheer for their 
support the district of Juneer, and the forts of Seoncer and Chacurt. But 
Shahajee did not long enjoy in peace his good fortune ; Mullik Umber died in 
1626, and his son Futty Khan was unable to preserve the authority of hia 
father. Mortiza Shah the second liberated himself from Futty Khan, and 
Shahajee, who supported the son of his benefactor, was driven to Mahowlee 
by JadooRao, the chief agent on the part of the local authorities of the Delhi 
government and of Nizam Shah in recovering his power. From Mahowlee 
Shahajee fled to Beejapore, where he entered the service of the government of 
Beejapore. His wife, then big with Sewajee, he left in Seanore (1649 Sickey, 
A.D. 1627) and requested the attention of Jadoo Rao to his own daughter, 
But the faction in favour of the Nizam lost ground on the escape of Futty 
Khan from .Tuneer, in .Tamiary 1629; who having again gained possession of 
the government and of the Nizam’s person, under the pretence that he had 
been ordered to do so by the Nizam, put Jadoo Rao to death. 

The final reduction of the Moguls of the Dowlatabad government having 
been effected by Mohabit, the famous imperial general of Shah Jehan, in the 
month of June A.D. 1033, about two years after the famine and pestilence 
which raged and devastated the half of Asia, the victorious general is said to 
have settled the country he conquered. But the whole of the northern jagheer 
of Shahajee, held from the Beejapore government as far as the Bheema, conti- 
nued in his possession after the Mogul conquest of Dowlatabad. 

This jagheer consisted of Chacun, Poona, Desh, Soopa, Barra Muttee, 
indeepore, and the twelve mountain vallies called the Mawuls, which had 
been assigned to him immediately after these districts were permanently 
wrested from their dependence on Dowlatabad by Moorar Jugdoo, the Beejapore 
general. The jagheer was managed by Dadajec Konddeo, a man who is des- 
cribed to have been wonderful for his justice and prudence, but of a very 
severe disposition. Konddeo took great pains to improve the resources of the 
country; and if we may credit his historian, there were not twenty cubits of 
arable land lying uncultivated in the whole of his charge.* He had also the 
merit of confirming the new financial system of Mullik Umber, and probably 
of training that swarm of Mahratta Brahmins, mentioned by Colonel Wilks to 
have gone at the call of Shahajee into the Carnatic about the year 1640 or 
1641, for the purpose of establishing a new system of revenue administration, 
which embraced the institution of the offices of Daismook, Daispandee, Kool- 
kurnee, ♦.‘tc. 

Dadajce Konddeo put an end to his existence, when Sewajee, who with his 
mother had remained under his charge from the time when they were removed 
from Juneer to Poona, had attained his sixteenth year in 1643, owing to the 
impossibility of restraining Sewajee from acts of violence and oppression, to 
which Konddeo had a great aversion, Sewajee on this event possessed him- 
self of the treasury of his father, dismissed from service Seedee Heekul Hub* 
shee, a zealous officer in the interest of Konddeo, and levied new followers 
among the inhabitants of those mountainous districts of his jagheer skirtmg 
the Concan. He had also possessed himself by stratagem of the hill-fort of 

Torna, 

* In a Mahratta manriscript in my possession the Mawuls are described to have been in a miseraW® 
and depopulatal condition. Konddeo offered rewards for killing wolves and clearing away the woot a 
these districts, and soon brought them into a comparatively excellent condition. 
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Torna, which it appears was garrisoned by the king’s troops and not under his 
orders, and erected the fort of Rajghur in its vicinity, where he made for him- 
self a substantial house. 

Sewajce’s restless disposition was occupied in building forts, and reducing 
the country to the south and to the west of Poona, from the time of Kond- 
deo’s death in 1G43 till 1652, when he treacherously murdered Abdool Khan, 
the King of Beejapore’s general, and cut up his army at Purtaubghur. It 
would appear from the conversation which is narrated to have occurred on the 
meeting of Sewajee and Abdool Khan, that his conduct up to this period was 
only considered to be suspicious, and that though he had always evaded obey- 
in'^ the orders of his prince, he never till then actually shewed a direct contempt 
of them. After this act of open rebellion he did not remain inactive, but pos- 
sessed himself of, and fortified, the strong po.sitions where Sattara and Chun- 
dun Wundun now stand, and thence proceeded to Pannela, the hill-fort of 
which Colapore is the city, and there appointed Jutoo Poligar, Senaputtee and 
Sir Nobulce of his army, and Kanoo Mordco, Moozumbar of his affairs. 

Sewajee was not permitted to occupy Pannela quietly. The King sent an 
army under Afzul Khan, son of Abdool, which commenced a regular siege; 
but it was conducted with little skill until batteries were erected on a neigh- 
bouring hill called Pawunghur, when the fort was rapidly breached, and 
Sewajee was requested by his be.st officers to save himself by flight. He 
accordingly sallied out with his garrison at midnight, and cutting his way 
through the King’s army, arrived by daybreak within a few miles of Veesaghur, 
where, posting half his troops in a strong position, he directed them to dis- 
pute the passage of the road, and thu.s allow him time to retire and arrange 
for defending Veesaghur with the rest of his army. This covering party did its 
duty on the arrival of the cnem}'^, anil disputed the pass for an hour ; but it 
then gave way, and was cut^ to pieces. This success, however, was not 
attended with the further discomfiture of Sewajee, who had effected his safe 
arrival in Veesaghur, for the King’s troops found it impossible to act against 
him owing to the jungles that surrounded the fort, and from the scarcity both 
of water, provisions, and forage in its vicinity, 

KSewajee, on the retreat of the enemy, paid his devotions to the Devi of 
Colapore, and thence proceeded to Poorunder, where he instituted those 
appointments which, on his assuming the character of a prince, were denomi- 
nated the Asht Pradhans. The names of those who first filled these offices arc 
recorded by the Mahrattas ^with scrupulous precision. This step towards a 
regular management of his conquest was prob^ibly indispensably required to 
secure himself on the ground he had attained ; it tended perhaps to give con- 
sistence to liis power, .splendid hopes to his more powerful adherents, and to 
inspire his soldiers with respect to his person. 

I think it very jirobahle that Sewajee, on establishing his authority in the 
Concan and to the southward of Poona, kept up where before established, or 
introduced where not, the first stej) towards a fixed money rent of the new' 
revenue system of Mullik Umber, which was the fixing a rent in kind, probably 
finding that its introduction was a ready means of becoming popular as well as 
rich. If, however, it was not generally adopted before 16 .'j 2, it probably was 
so as soon after as Sewajee had leisure to give his attention to affairs of so 
much regularity. 

The state of the country at this iicriod, though not well defined in the 
^^'coimts of Sevvajee’s rise, is nevertheless sufficiently so to let us be assured 
^1 the following fact ; that the population at his command in his father’s 

jaglieer, 
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iagheer, when he commenced his career, was greater than that of the surround- 
ing countries. When we take into consideration the dreadful famine of 
1630-31, the prudent measures ofDadajee Konddeo after thfet famine in giving 
encouragement to cultivation, and in increasing by all means the prosperity of 
the districts committed to his charge, and also when we consider the well- 

stocked treasury which Sewajee acquired on Konddeo’s death,-we may be 
satished also that Sewajee was a popular leader with the Marwullees and other 
troops of his own caste and religion. 

The independence of Sewajee on the Beejapore government was rendered 
less dubious by the death of Mahomed Adel Shah in 1656, and the invasion 
of that kingdom by Shah Jehan immediately after that event. Ah, the vizier, 
protector of the infant prince, though repeatedly beaten by Meer Joomla and 
Aurungzebe, was not totally reduced; but the government of Beejapore 
received a blow from which it never afterwards fairly recovered, and which led 
the way to its final subversion bv the loss of its amassed treasures, and by the 
defections of jaghcerdars and chiefs, the main supporters of its crown. From 
1656 to 1660 Sewajee was engaged in making partial incursions and conquests, 
probably in settling the affairs of his first usurpations, and in amassing wealth 
for any contingency that might occur. During this period we find him pushing 
his depredations into the Mogul and Beejapore possessions in the Deccan, and 
in 1657 he married three wives of three Mahratta families, which shews that 

he himself (lid not claim a descent from Rajpoot parents. 

In May 1657, having plundered the city of Juneer, Mykoo Sing, the Mogul 
commander in Aurungabad, advanced into his country. The first operations 
of the imperial commander were confined to the reduction of the fort of 
Chacun : but after he had taken it he was diverted from his intention of 
advancing by a considerable body of Sewajec’s troops passing him to the east- 
ward, and threatening an incursion into the Mogul territories. The impcniil 
commander therefore retreated, and Purtab Rao Goojier, the officer in com- 
mand of Sewajee’s force, gave him battle in the valley of Ahmednuggiir, and 
after a well-fonght action, in which the imperial commander lost his life, 
Purtab Rao put the enemy completely to the rout, and afterwards recaptured 

the fort of Chacun. . . 

After this victory Sewajee continued without interruption his operations lor 
the conquest and security of the Concan. His power in this interval vvas 
daily becoming more solid, and began to assume a permanent aspect. He had 
reduced many strong forts in the Concan, and he spared no pains or expense 
in building new ones in favourable situations; and though the general character 
of his wars and field movements was predatory, his arrangements for establish- 
ins his power on a firm basis were wise, and befitting the times and his pui- 
pose. On erecting the forts of Severndroog, Colaba, Suddeydroog, an 
Viziadroog, he equipped flotillas, and spread the terror of his name by sea as- 

'*1t^ but reasonable to conclude that the foresight which directed ‘h® 
sive warlike operations of Sewajee, and was applied to the formation otomccs 
requisite to the direction of the affairs of a government in its 8''““'"; ’ 
extended also to minutiae of revenue arrangements, and that after the o 
tion of those appointments which afterwards swelled their holders ® , 

Asht Prudhans, the system of a fixed rent in kind which had been intro 
in the original jagheer of Shahajee was adopted throughout the new co"*! 

In 16.5!) Sewajee fought a great battle with Roostum Khan, the rn""' ‘ j 
of the Beejapore army, at Colaporc, and gained a coqsiderable boo 
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many horses j which when equipped with riders, he in February of the suc- 
ceeding year (1660) took with him to Mudkul, as far as which place he col- 
lected khundee. But he had just time to secure himself in Pannela by the 
end of April, when Siddee Jore appeared from Rajepore with a large army, 
and he seized him in that fort. 

Aurungzebe, piqued at the defeat of Mykoo Sing, and at the rapidity of 
Sewnjee’s movements, ordered Shaistry Khan, in 1660, to lead the grand 
army of the Deccan into Sewajee’s countries, and to reduce him to subjection. 
Shaistry Khan was nine months detained before Chacun, which appears to have 
been considered a place highly important to possess before advancing into the 
heart of the Poona districts. The havildar of Chacun, who did not surrender 
it until there was a practicable breach in the north-east tower, was admired by 
Shaistry Khan for his attachment and bravery, and he had the generosity t6 
set him at liberty. Sewajee gave him the command of Bofraulgur for his fide- 
lity and perseverance. 

From Chacun the Mogul army marched, in December 1660, to Poona, 
where they were received as masters by Balejee Ram Honup, daispandee, and 
by Sumbajee and Cowjee, the daismooks of the Sooba. A trace of the policy 
of the Moguls on making conquests is to be distinguished in the reward the two 
last received for their defection, while it also affords an example of the activity 
of Sewajee in punishing traitors to his cause, and in keeping up the terror of 
his name: these men were gifted by Shaistry Khan with the village of 
Murkul in enam, and they had just finished a wall round it when a detach- 
ment of Sewajee’s troops surprised the place, and put them both to death. 
Sewajee in the mean time was making conquests, and carrying on his war with 
the Beejapore government ; he came out of Pannela and took Wasota in June 
IGGO, and early in 1661 plundered Rajepore and took Babolce and Praboolec. 
Ill May he conquered the country of Surya Rao Raja, and early in 1662 he 
attacked and defeated a Mogul commander, encamped on the Meeree hills, 
near Peen. And now, finding it would require all his means to resist the 
Moguls, he made peace in this year with the Beejapore government and gave 
up Pannela to effect this purpose. 

In April 1C63 Sewajee turned his attention to his enemy in Poona, and 
harassed him in various ways. In a midnight exploit with a few men, he 
ncaily succeeded in murdering Shaistry Khan. The imperial troops lay inac- 
tive from a want of unanimity in their commanders, and perhaps from the 
difficulty of the service in which they were engaged; while Sewajee continued 
to recruit his finances by bold and sometimes distant predatory excursions. In 
January 1604 he plundered Surat. In February he was besieged by Jeswunt 
Sing in Singhur, and while there he received the tidings of bis father Shahajee’s 
death, Jey Sing took the command of the Mogul’s troops in June, and Sewajee 
went to war with the Beejapore government in October. 

The Mogul wair gained new spirit in 1665, when Sewajee being pursued and 
besieged by Rajah Jey Sing in Poorunder, he was obliged to surrender himself 
to his enemy, and to take service with his conquerors. 

It would be foreign to the object of this letter to enter further into the 
historical detail of the time when it appears probable the introduction of the 
I'cw system of revenue and revenue-officers (as we now find many of the 
latter) occurred. 
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STATE OF ORIENTAL LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 

(From n Foreign Correspondent.) 

Oriental litefature has for some years past made rapid progress in France. 
The study of Asiatic languages has become the mode ; it is not confined to 
those which arc necessary or useful in diplomacy and commerce, such as the 
Arabic, the Persian, and the Turkish; French savans devote themselves to 
the Sanscrit, the Pali, the Chinese, the Japanese, and the Georgian, to the 
acquisition of which a love of science is the solo incitement. 

In researches into the history and philology of the East, French scholars 
likewise occupy a distinguished rank amongst the literati of Europe; the 
Journal Asialiguey the Journal dcs Savans; and other periodical publications, 
contain abundant evidence of the labours of French orientalists. The first 
named work, which emanates from the Asiatic Society of Paris, appears 
monthly ; during the past year, it has been the vehicle of communicating to 
the world a variety of curious articles, although it is to be regretted that the 
oriental texts in some of those articles are disfigured by a considerable num- 
ber of typographical errors. Since last January, the Journal has taken a new 
form ; it is now printed at the royal press, and bears the title of Nouveau 
Journal Asiatlque ; its dimensions are also increased. 

Amongst the most remarkable articles contained in the twelve numbers of 

Journal for 1827, are the following; — An interesting dissertation upon 
the writing of the Arabs of the Hcdjaz, by the learned orientalist Silvestre cic 
Sacy,* w'ho has also enriched the Journal with other articles. Some disserta- 
tions upon the Georgian language, by M. Brosset, are curious, though the 
subject is dry. A memoir by Col, llottiers of Mary, the last queen of Georgia, 
is highly interesting. The dissertation of the same writer, on the state of the 
Christian religion in Georgia and the circumjacent countries, is not entitled 
to the same culogium : it seems to have been written solely with the view of 
extolling the priests sent into Georgia by the pope, and who profess celibac), 
and of disparaging the married ecclesiastics of the country. This dissertation 
would have been better adapted to the Paris journal entitled “ VAml do la 
Bcligion ct du Rui, and which is distinguished by the ultramontane spirit wliich 
actuates its editors. A memoir of Baron G. d’ Humboldt on the separation of 
words in Sanscrit texts ; and a sketch of the history of the Ural Cossacs, by 
M. Levvchinc, of St. Petersburgh, must not be overlooked, any more than a 
memoir of your countryman, Major Tod, upon tiie Asiatic origin of certain 
tribes established upon the shores of the Baltic. 

The translations from oriental tongues which have appeared in the Journal > 
Asiatique during the last year are the following;— Some chapters of the his- | 
torical prolegomena of Ibn Khalcdunc, perhaps the most profound of the 
Musulman writers of the East, which have been rendered 4nto French from 
Arabic by M. E, Coquebert de Montbret; a notice and extract of the Turkish 
version of the Bakliar Nameh, from the MS. in Oui'gour characters in the 
possession of the Bodleian Library at Oxford, by M. Amcdec*Jaubert; a nar- 
rative of the expedition of Junghecz Khan to Bokliara, taken from Aboulgazi’s 
Genealogical History of the Tartars, translated by the same person ; a narra- 
tive of the first expeditions of the Turks into the Indian sea, extracted from a 
work entitled Maritime Wars of the Ottomans^ and translated from the Turkish 



This curious disquisition is given in tlic Aaiat, Junrn., vol. xxiv,, p. J7(>.— iSd. 
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by Julien Dumoret j history of the Crusades under the reign of Bibars, from 
Arabic authors, by M. Reinaud ; translations from the Hindodstanee, by M, 
Oarcin de Tassy, the only French scholar who has devoted himself to the 
study of this dialect ; a translation of two Mystic Odes of the Persian Poet 
Hatif Isfahani, by M. Jouannin, which had already appeared in the Minee de 
I’Orinit; these pieces are extremely curious, and reveal in a brief compass 
the Sufi doctrine of the Musulmans : it is to be regretted that the text of thii 
article abounds with typographical errors. 

These and other articles, including translations from the English and the 
German, do credit to the labours of the Asiatic Society and its corres-i 
ponclcnts. Unfortunately, it is said that the members of the Society are not 
upon terms of perfect harmony with each other. The French orientalists 
have their whigs and tories. It would be invidious were I to name any of the 
partizans of the opposition ; this is a subject calculated to give pain rather 
than to furnish amusement. The schism is, however, prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the Society’s journal ; several distinguished orientalists, owing to 
the discord which prevails in the Asiatic Society, prefer inserting their pro- 
ductions in other publications, especially in the collection of memoirs of the 
Geographical Society, which includes many orientalists in the number of its 
meiiihers. 

Amongst the oriental works which appeared in France during the last year 
may he enumerated the third volume of the Chresiomathie Arahe of the Baron 
de Sacy, a work of great utility to the Arabic student, since it contains pieces 
from different Arabic authors, thereby affording specimens of the various 
stjlcs; such as Motenabbi, Abou’lala, Omar son of Faredh, Hariri and 
Ilamadani : several curious letters arc included, from the king of Moroccoj 
the Imaiim of Muscat, &c. and some addressed to Buonaparte at the period of 
his expedition to Egypt. Another work of a similar kind is the Antholog^e 
Arahe of M. Grangeret de la Grange. The following works have been pub- 
lished at the expense of the Asiatic Society : the text of the Sanscrit drama of 
Sarnnlala, of which M. de Chezy is preparing a translation; a vocabulary of 
the Georgian language, by the indefatigable M. Klaproth; an Armenian poem 
on the taking of Edessa, by MM. St. Martin and Zohrab (a native of Armenia); 
and part of the text with a translation of the celebrated Chinese philosopher 
Meng-tseu, or Mencius, by M. Stanislas Julien. 

The presence of forty Egyptians sent to France by the Pacha Mahomed All 
contributes much to diffuse a taste for the cultivation of oriental literature irt 
Paris. These young Musulmans devote themselves with much success, under 
the direction of the learned academician, M. Jomard, to the study of the arts 
and sciences. Several of them have acquired perfectly the French language, 
•speaking and writing it with purity. Some of them are employed in translating 
French scientific works into Arabic. 

A periodical Arabic work was announced at Paris in the course of last year, 
the plan of which was as follows ; each number was to consist of articles on 
topics of general utility extracted from publications in Europe and America, 
translated into Arabic ; scientific European intelligence interesting to the 
learned of the East, and news from Asia and Africa likely to gratify the 
orientalists of Europe and America; original articles communicated by learned 
Asiatics or Africans; extracts from Arabic manuscripts in the libraries of 
l^tirope upon useful arts and sciences, furnished by orientalists ; a passage upon 
religion translated from some celebrated writer ; lastly, every number was to be 
^rcoinpanicd by a lithographic representation of the scientific objects des- 
cribed 
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cribed. Difficulties, it appears, altogether independent of the will of the edi- 
tors have retarded, and still retard, this interesting publication. Asiatics as 
well as orientalists must be equally interested in the realization of this project. 
The locality of London is perhaps better situated than Paris for its execution ; 
the English scholars at Calcutta might with still more ease publish a journal 
in Persian upon the same plan ; they would thereby render an important ser- 
vice to the Musulman population of India. 

The French government has recently commissioned an individual to under- 
take a literary expedition into Turkey and Persia, for the promotion of oriental 
letters, Mr. Schulz, a young German professor, is charged with this honour- 
able mission. He is instructed to make inquiries into the languages, the lite- 
rature, the antiquities, the geography, and the history of oriental nations. 
His journey has already produced important results, since it is announced that 
Mr. Schulz has transmitted to M. St. Martin a catalogue of all the historical 
and geographical works that are to be found in the sixteen principal libraries of 
Constantinople, whicli comprehend some, the names of which are not even 
known in Europe, and others generally supposed to be lost. , This important 
communication need only to be known in the literary world to excite intense 
interest. 

Some of your readers may be curious to know why the ex-minister for 
foreign affairs (the Baron de Damas) should have selected a German for this 
mission, rather than a Frenchman, since amongst the young orientalists of 
France many might be found well qualified to execute it. In the first place, it 
is well known that this minister had a particular predilection for Germans, and 
especially for those who had abandoned the Protestant communion for the 
Roman Catholic. In the second place, it is not in France as in England, where 
natives are always preferred to foreigners : the inverse of this practice happens 
in the former ; and as a fashion which comes from your nation possesses more 
attractions in the eyes of our fair countrywomen than one invented at Paris; 
just so more enthusiasm is felt in France in favour of a foreign scholar than for 
a native who, modestly confined to his study, views with a smile of pity this 
ridiculous mania. 

Another reason which may have decided the ex-minister of foreign affairs 
to confide this mission to Mr. Schulz, rather than to a native of France, is, 
that nothing is so popular in this country as paradoxes ; the certain means of 
attaining a high reputation here is to step out entirely from the beaten 
track. Now, the majority of French scholars, who have applied to the 
study of oriental tongues, have employed themselves in translating pieces of 
poetry more or less remarkable for style or sentiment. Mr. Schulz has ruddy 
attacked these persons in the Journal AsiatiguCy distributing his ridicule pretty 
equally between the oriental poets and their translators. In his opinion, 
orientalists should attend only to “ those great questions which relate to the 
history of mankind and of nature,” Nothing more was required to awaken 
the attention of certain influential persons ; they asked and obtained for this 
champion of sound doctrines a mission to the East ! 
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TIMUR. 

NEiiHEa the resistless Attila, nor the conquering Genghis Khan, exercised 
a greater influence over the destiny of nations than Timur. The mind is 
overpowered by the magnitude of his cnterprizes, and dazzled by the splendour 
of his success. From a humble chieftain in Transoxiana he raised himself to 
the imperial dignity, and subjected to his sway the most powerful kingdoms of 
Asia. His posterity long continued to possess some of the fairest portions of 
that continent ; and even in our own time, we have seen one of his descen- 
dants on the throne of the Moguls. 

The actions of this mighty conqueror have been transmitted to posterity by 
two writers of very opposite characters. The one, Shcrefeddin Ali, was that 
monarch’s secretary, who accompanied him in his vast expeditions, and who 
enjoyed his royal confidence. The work of this writer was not indeed com- 
posed until about twenty years after the death of Timur ; but then the dynasty 
of the latter subsisted in all its glory ; wc need not, therefore, be surprised 
that he has adopted a manner of writing most likely to testify his gratitude, 
and secure the continuance of the favours he received. His book is one per- 
petual panegyric on the memory of Timur : he suppresses, or entirely softens 
down, whatever might operate to the disadvantage of his hero ; and he omits 
no opportunity of extolling the Tartar’s bravery, generosity, success, and 
magnificence. Professing too the same unshaken obedience to the descendants 
of Ali, the grandson of the prophet, he considers the greatness of his master 
as the work of heaven ; and his slaughter of nations as the punishment which 
fate had decreed for their heresy and wickedness. 

On the other hand, Ahmed Ebn Arabshah was a Syrian (a citizen of Da- 
mascus), who had witnessed the dreadful ravages which Timur had committed 
in his native land. When he wrote he was surrounded by the ruins of smoking 
towns and villages, and daily accustomed to hear the heavy curses which were 
unsparingly heaped on the memory of the blood-thirsty invader. Besides, he 
could not look without abhorrence on one whom he regarded as a heretic, and 
who liad zealously laboured to exterminate all the professors of the rival sect. 
No wonder, then, that he should give such dark colouring to the picture which 
he has shown of Timur. That emperor he curses heartily and often ; de- 
preciates the good, and aggravates the ill, in his character and acts ; nor does 
he scruple, we fear, sometimes to insert whatever might gratify his own ma- 
lignity by throwing contempt on its object. 

The natural inference then is, that neither of the preceding historians can 
alone be implicitly followed. They must be compared, and from that com- 
parison something like the truth may be elicited ; the interested or grateful 
partiality of the one must correct the malignant bias of the other. 

Whatever may be the defects of Ahmed, let us not forget that he acquaints 
ns with many particulars which arc to be found neither in his contemporary 
rival, nor in the Institutes transmitted to posterity by Timur himself. Scarcely 
had twenty years elapsed from the death of that emperor, when our Syrian 
historian travelled over the whole country from the Mediterranean to the 
daxartes, to collect materials for his work. In his long and arduous journey, 
he sought the society of all who had been personally acquainted with Timur, 
or who could give him any certain information respecting that Tartar’s 
character and actions. As probably much of that information would be 
offered by the ministers of a sect hostile to that of the Tartars, it would 
‘Assume an odious and darkened tinge. Timur was detested by the religious 
^^inlicJouni.yQL^25.No.]47, 2 X teachers 
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teachers of Persia, Arabia, and Syria ; nor can we suppose that the people 
generally would cherish the memory of one who “ gave to the winds of deso- 
lation all who ventured to* resist his progress.” 

We intend to devote this and a subsequent article to some of the tnorc 
remarkable passages in Ahmed’s life of Timur, translated from the original 
Arabic, and so connected as to exhibit a full-length picture of the subject. 
In general we give the substance only j where the translation is literal, we 
enclose it within inverted commas. 

“ The birth-place of this robber, whom God shut out from Paradise ! was 
in the territory of Cash, which is also a city about two days’ journey from 
Samarcand. It is reported that on the very night he was born there appeared 
something like a helmet, which, after gliding through the air, fell to the ground 
and disappeared ; that sparks of fire and burning ashes arose in form of a 
globe, so as to overshadow both the city and the plain. It is also said, that 
when the wretch was brought forth, the hollows of both hands were filled 
with recently-shed blood.” Of course the soothsayers were consulted re- 
specting these prodigies; their predictions were various, yet all had some 
relation to the child’s future character and fortunes, -^a j)roof that in the 
present, as in other cases, they were occasioned by the very events which they 
are said to have foretold. 

According to our historian, the condition of Timur’s family was mean. His 
father is represented to have been cither a sliepherd or a low mechanic. We 
need scarcely say that this is a slander of the Syrian j for shortly afterwards 
he himself admits that there existed another report, which stated that the 
father of Timur had been a brave officer, and high in rank, in the army of the 
Sultan of Khorasan, and had enjoyed the constant favour of that monarch. 
He acknowledges also that he had seen a Persian work which carried up the 
genealogy of the Tartar to Genghis Khan; but then the descent was not by 
males, but by females, those tools of the devil,” as he peevishly calls them, 
lie thus continues his abuse : the extreme poverty of his parents caused the 
youth’s circumstances' to be miserably straitened ; and to make amends for the 
lack of Fortune’s gifts, he prudently began at a very early age to supply his 
deficiencies from the abundance of his neighbours ; and as he was distin- 
guished both for cunning and dexterity, he contrived to live by the profession. 
But he met with an accident>hich made him lame for life ; for as he was one 
night about to make oft’ with a sheep from a neighbouring fold, he was dis- 
covered by the owner. The latter saluted him with an arrow which penetrated 
his thigh, and occasioned the limping that accompanied him to the grave. But 
this grievous accident did not deter him from his favourite occupation. “ Hu 
associated with about forty poor wretches, none of whom had tlie fear of God 
before their eyes,” and with their assistance he committed many depredations. 
Yet in his lowest state of fortune, he evinced the innate ambition of his 
soul ; he used to say that he should one day be invested with sovereign power, j 
and prove a scourge to the kings of the earth. His companions laughed, as in 
appearance they well might, at his ridiculous infatuation. I 

One day, while absent on a predatory excursion, he lost his way, and j 
wandered so far that he was near dying with hunger and thirst. In this la- 
mentable state he remained a whole week, and he would have doubtless perished 
unless fi\te bad raised him up a friend in the Sultan’s master of horse, who 
was then crossing the desert. His wants were relieved ; and as he prove 
that he was wonderfully skilled in the art of purchasing, and still more in that 
of treating horses, bis new friend would not part with him. He was presents 
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to the Sultan, and his knowledge of horses was extolled to the skies : he was 
in consequence favourably received, and placed in one of the subordinate 
situations in the royal stables. On the death of the master of the horse 
(which soon happened), he was appointed to the vacant office. Henceforward 
he had more frequent opportunities of gaining access to the Sultan, into whose 
good graces he insinuated himself so well, that he obtained the hand of that 
monarch’s sister. But she could not forget the former degraded condition of 
her husband, and she often ventured to upbraid him with it. One day she 
irritated him by her bitter taunts to such a degree that he drew his sabre, 
and threatened her with speedy death if she did not instantly flee : but as she 
disregarded the threat, and stood her ground, he cut her down at a blow, and 
aftci wards buried her. After this atrocious deed, he could do no other than 
rebel against the Sultan. The name of the latter was Hussein, of the im- 
perial race of Genghis, and the seat of his government was Balk, in Khorasan: 
his sway extended over the vast regions beyond the Ox us. 

Ahmed now adverts to another account of the early life of Timur. After 
ob.icrving that according to this report the conqueror of Asia was of noble 
origin, he thus proceeds: — Timur was brave, generous, and of a great mind; 
he insensibly won the good-will of all the young nobles at the court of the 
Sultan, and that good-will ripened into steadfast friendship. He often joined 
with them in their social entertainments. One night, when according to his 
appointment they had met in a solitary place, and far from any one who 
might report their conversation to the Sultan, he confided to tliem the am- 
hilious views which he had long formed. He told them that one of his fore- 
fathers had learned in a dream that a descendant.of the latter should conquer 
vast regions, become a powerful monarch, and rule over the kings of the 
earth ; that he himself was that fated descendant ; that the time appointed 
for the accomplishment of the [ircdiction w'as at hand; and that he was anx- 
ious to obtain the pledge of their support whenever it should be rec^uired. 
They entered into his designs, and swore that they would espouse his cause, 
^\llatevcr might be the result. The Sultan soon heard of this traitorous coa- 
spiracy, and remembering the saying of the poet, 

The throne of kings hath never stood, 

Unless its steps were tinged with blood, 

he resolved to crush the disaffection in its birth. But his intention was 
soon communicated to Timur, who in consequence openl}^ rebelled. This 
happened between the years 7b0 and 770 (from A.D. 1352 to 13()2), a date 
'vhich Ahmed receives the more implicitly, as it was communicated to him by 
hib master, “ the most learned, excellent, and perfect doctor, the jewel and 
phoenix of his time, the wisest of mortals, the teacher of the world, the 
glory ol religion, the right subtle philoso|)her, the cynosure of the age, the 
guide of men, Abu Abdalla Mohammed, a citizen of Damascus, whose days 
Jiiay God lengthen, and whose blessing rest on Islamisin and all its professors I” 
This rebellion of Timur produced great mischief in the countries bordering 
the Oxus, He was joined, not only by the young nobles before-mentioned, 
hut by many others who were probably attracted to his standard by the hope 
oi plunder. But their excesses in one quarter soon received a check : all who 
possessions to defend in Transoxiana, arose, united their strength, and 
l^rccd the robbers over the river. The vast deserts which the latter found on 
other side served as a secure retreat, from which they made frequent in- 
^iJJ’sions into the neighbouring countries. 

I'l this second, as in the former relation, some reason must be assigned for 

the 
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the well-known lameness of Timur, and accordingly Ahmed soon finds one, 
which differs in some respects from the other. Here he is said to have been 
saluted with two arrows by the shepherd whose property he was carrying 
away-one in his thigh, the other in his shoulder: he was in consequence 
so dreadfully wounded as to be unable to mount his horse, or to offer any 
resistance against his seizure. In this lacerated state he was brought before 
Malik the sultan, who had beard much of his ravages, and who wished to 
rid the peaceful inhabitants of so formidable a scourge. He was first whipped, 
then ordered to be crucified,— a sentence which would have been immediately 
executed had not the son of that monarch compassionated his condition, and 
obtained for him a reluctant pardon. There his wounds were healed ; and it 
is said that while he continued at Hor he rendered some service to Malik, 
in extinguishing the rebellion of a powerful chief; but he soon left the court, 
and recurred to his favourite occupation beyond the Oxus. Others again say 
that he remained with Hussein until the death of his father; and that with 
the ample patrimony he then received, ho commenced his predatory career. 

Such are the various aceotints of the youth of rimiir as given by our 
■historian. They bear little resemblance to those of Sherefeddin, whose en- 
comiastic narration, as before observed, is as little deserving of implicit credit 
ns the malignant one of Ahmed. We continne to follow the latter historian. 

After Timur and his followers had passed the Oxus, “ to war against God 
and his apostle,” he instigated them to assault the fortified town of Naksjeli, 
which promised to he an excellent retreat for them in time of need, and 
which, besides, abounded with all the necessary means of war. But on this 
occasion his temerity almost proved fatal to him and his three hundred fol- 
lowers. They had fearlessly penetrated into the town, and had massacred 
numbers of the inhabitants ; but they were at length surrounded by such a 
multitude of enemies, that tbeir destruction appeared inevitable. In this 
critical situation he lost not his presence of mind; he called on his intrepu 
band to cut their way through the dense ranks opposed to them, and thereby 
to rcffain the gate at which they had entered. “ They accordingly rushed along 
^vitl^the impetuosity of the lion,^}ca more swiftly than the descending 
storm and notwithstanding the intervening obstacles, they reached the gate, 
which they fortunately found still open, and with scarcely any lo.ss they re- 
treated to their usual station. Despise not the cunning even of a teeblc 
'enemy ; the wolf has sometimes foiled the lion.” 

The followers of Timur were now habituated to toil and danger, an w 
eager to undertake the most perilous adventures, provided “"y ‘“‘’'“"‘"f 
to be gained by successful bravery. From the fortified village which Icy 
occupied, they set at defiance the desultory hostilities of 
straggling detachments they often succeeded in destroying. The bold 
the rebel rose with his success : he cither persuaded or compelled the 
■ governors of Balaksjan to renounce the authority of the Sultan, an • 
knowledge him as their head ; and soon a wider 

•to him. Hussein was attacked and defeated by the Moguls, who compe^ 
him to seek for safety in a precipitate flight. Timur entered into an a 
with the conquerors, from whom he obtained not only a . 5, 

carry on the war, but permission to retain whatever conquests he "’’R’ 

He accordingly advanced at the head of his u Tt?S«ltan haJ 

Kagagan, and the tenor of his name swiftly preceded him. Th ^ 

assembled another array, and was resolved again to risk the tate 

'The two armies met at a chain of mountains, over which ics a na 
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this path winds over the heights, and frequently along the brink of dreadful 
precipices ; in the middle is a strongly fortified pass. It was in possession of 
the Sultan, who had in consequence a great advantage over his enemy ; so 
much so, that when the latter had penetrated into the defiles, he found that he 
had been drawn into a snare — that he was surrounded by the troops of the 
fornier. He encouraged his followers to attempt another path, which was 
known to few, and by those few deemed impracticable. It lies over ridges so 
high “ that no human feet has ever trod it, nor has it ever been visited by the 
wild birds of Cathay.” All night they led their horses along the steep and 
perilous way ; but at break of day they perceived, to their inexpressible con- 
sternation, that their wanderings had brought them near a large body of the 
enemy who occupied a strong position above them. To advance was certain 
destruction ; to retreat would only lead them to the entrenchment of the foe; 
and to remain where they stood was only to await their death from the soldiers 
above them. In this extreme emergency the genius of Timur saved them. 
He ordered them to dismount, to turn their horses to graze, and to He down 
as if to betake themselves to rest after the heavy fatigues of the night : they did 
so, just as the enemy were preparing to mount and to pass down the very path 
which they had scarcely left. The latter perceived them, but conceiving that 
they were a straggling party of comrades, passed them without molestation. 
No sooner had this manoeuvre put them in possession of the very advantage 
which the enemy had quitted, than they mounted, rode after the unsuspecting 
soldiers of the Sultan, attacked them with fury, and made a terrible carnage 
among them. The Sultan himself escaped with difficulty, and only under 
cover of a disguise: he fled precipitately to Balk. Immense booty fell 
to the victors. Their army was soon increased by the accession of several 
governors of the Transoxian provinces. To avoid any unnecessary waste of 
either men or time in reducing the fortified places w'hich continued to hold 
out, and to preserve his advantage over the humbled Sultan, Timur prevailed 
on All Sjir, a lieutenant of the former, who resided at Samarcand, to rebel : 
henceforth both were to hold joint sway over the provinces which acknow- 
ledged the delegated authority of Ali. Secure of the fidelity of his new ally, 
he hastened to besiege the Sultan, who, foreseeing the approaching storm, had 
prepared for a vigorous defence; but the victorious Timur took Balk in 771 
(A.D. 1363). He showed clemency to the inhabitants, and honourably dis- 
missed the princes who had served Hussein ; but the unfortunate Sultan was 
led captive to Samarcand, and there put to death. With the power, he now 
assumed the title of Sultan, or Emperor ; he constituted, as his vicar, Sabur 
Gatmesk, sprung from the imperial Genghis : he continued Ali in the govern- 
ment of Samarcand, but no longer as an equal. 

The prosperous career of the conqueror raised him up a formidable Qppo- 
nentin Toctamish Khan. No sooner did the latter hear the melancholy fate 
of Hussein, his relative and neighbour, than, alarmed for the security of his 
own possessions, he assembled a mighty army, and marched against Timur. 
The two armies met on the banks of the Jaxartes, and a fierce conflict im- 
mediately commenced. Here “ the wheel of war ceased not to turn until 
the forces of Timur were greatly diminished.” With a despairing voice he 
called out to one of his chiefs; “ Seid, rny troops are giving way !” “ Fear 
^ot,” was the reply of the latter, who dismounted, gathered a handful of 
^ubt, re-ascended his horse, rode to meet the enemy, threw the dj^t in 
the faces of some advancing soldiers, and at the same time exclaimed. 
Cursed be he who flees !” He was followed by Timur, who with a terrible 

voice 
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voice called on his men to turn and face the foe. The example of the two 
warriors produced its intended effect on the soldiers of Timur, whp made a 
sudden stand, and “ Cursed be he who flees !” burst from every mouth. The 
scales of victory were immediately turned ; after a great carnage Toctamish 
fled with the remnant of his troops, and left immense booty to the con* 
queror. 

After this decisive action Timur was for some time occupied in quelling an 
insurrection, which during his absence had broken out in Samarcand. Having 
extinguished the flame, he turned his arms against Khorasan, a country which 
then contained many powerful governments. The metropolis is Korkan, a 
place which, though inhabited by heretics, abounds with delights, is the 
resort of the learned, and the abode of the elegant and refined. The natives 
of Khorasan equal those of Samarcand in cunning, whom they surpass in 
magnificence and refinement. They are much addicted to polite literature, 
and poetry in particular ; they are truly admirable for their knowledge of the 
pleasing arts, especially of music, which is cultivated by people of all ranks, 
and from earliest infancy ; hence the proverb, “ that their children in the 
cradle cannot cry in any other than a musical tone." Timur marched twice 
into Khorasan, and on both occasions the Sultan was absent. In his first 
inroad he contented himself with laying waste the country adjoining the 
capital ; but in the second he laid siege to the city. He was, however, pre- 
vailed upon to raise it, and to retire without committing any further depreda- 
tions, in consideration of a vast sum of money. In the exaggerated language 
of Ahmed, we are told that at first he demanded as much silver as would load 
200 horses ; but he was at length induced to accept one-fourth of that quan- 
tity : “ whereupon he restrained the devils of his army from plunder, and 
returned to Samarcand." 

The next exploit of Timur shews that gratitude was not one of his ruling 
qualities. He went to Malik, the sultan of Hor (the son then reigned), who, 
as we have seen, had rescued him from an ignominious death, and he threat- 
ened to invade the territories of the latter unless he were instantly acknow- 
ledged as superior lord. The reply of Malik reminded him of the obligations 
he owed to one who had laboured so hard to save his life ; and, after recapi- 
tulating the excesses he had committed in the territories of Hor, it concluded 
by saying, that if he did not exhibit a grateful heart, he would be undescrviiin; 
the name of a man, he would be no better than a dog. This exhortation was of 
no avail ; Timur marched against the Sultan, who was defeated and besieged in 
the capital. Seeing that all hope of defence was vain, the latter offered to sur- 
render on the condition that both his life and that of his people should be 
saved- Timur accepted the condition ; he swore that not a drop of blood should 
he shedf — that the Sultanas shin should be left whole. The city was accordingly 
surrendered, and the ferocious victor kept his oath by throwing the deposed 
monarch into prison, and leaving him there to perish with hunger and thirst. 

Having ravaged the territory of Segestan, he aspired to the vast dominion 
of the deceased Sultan ; but Khorasan would perhaps never have obeyed bis 
sway had he not prevailed on Mohammed, the religious heai;|i.of all who be- 
longed to the sect of Ali, to espouse his cause. He confirmed the vicarial 
dignity of the latter over Khorasan, whose honours were multiplied, and 
whose riches were greatly increased. This example had all the effect it was 
intended to produce ; it brought over all the govCTnors of the country to the 
teniffcral dominion of Timur. 

The fame of the Tartar now began to spread over all Persia and Arabia. 
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To the king of the former country he despatched a brief letter, which, as it is 
characteristic of the writer, we give as literally as possible. 

Tlic Most High has made me lord over thee, and all unjust princes, over all kings, 
those tyrants of men. He has raised me above all my opponents, and, as thou well 
knowest, has assisted me against all who have risen to contend with me. If thou wilt 
submit, and thereby fulfil the Divine decree, thou wilt do well; if not, know that 
three terrible ministers precede me,— desolation, famine, and pestilence. The evil 
will be owing to thee alone, and its weight will fall on thine own head. 

The Shah could do nothing but bend to the storm. He entered into an 
alliance with Timur ; and to strengthen it the more, he gave his daughter to a 
son of the latter. He is praised by Ahmed for his learning, his attachment to 
literature, especially poetry, and above all for the orthodox manner in which 
he explained the Kenjaf^ an esteemed commentary on the Koran. During his 
life Timur never visited Persia ; but the Shah’s death, and the domestic troubles 
of the kingdom, afforded the Tartar a fair opportunity to render it subject to his 
power. Shah Mansor, the reigning king, endeavoured to strengthen himself 
by alliances with his neighbours, the other princes of Persia ; but as they had 
long been his enemies, the sense of the common danger could not prevail on 
them to unite with him for the common defence ; he was therefore left to 
struggle alone against the approaching inundation. His means were very inade- 
quate to the greatness of the contest. Though he laid claim to the whole of 
Persia from the Oxus to the Tigris, his authority was acknowledged only by 
Kars, in Persia Proj)cr, a district the least populous and important of all the 
rest. His efforts were, however, prodigious. He had resolved to leave the 
fortified city of Shiraz in the care of his chiefs, with the best part of his 
little army ; while with a chosen band he hovered about the enemy, to annoy 
them as much as possible, and to cut in pieces any of the straggling parties he 
might meet. As, in accordance with this purpose, he was passing through the 
pate, he was perceived by an old woman, who, conceiving that he was seeking 
his own safety, and abandoning the Inhabitants to their fate, raised her voice 
to curse him ; “ see the son of a harlot ! having consumed all we had, and 
been so long a tyrant over us, he leaves us at our utmost need to be des- 
troyed by the enemy. God curse both him and his arms, and may he never 
prosper more !” This aroused his indignation, not so much against the poor 
creature who had uttered it, as against the Tartars. He so far changed his 
purpose as to assemble his troops, and lead them against the advancing hosts 
of Timur. He swore that he would never quit his followers, never lay down 
bis arms night or day, never cease to harass the proud foe, “ until heaven gave 
the victory to one of the parties.” Though he was deserted on the field by 
one of his best supporters, a chief who commanded a considerable portion of 
bis little army, and was in consequence left with scarcely a thousand horse, he 
maintained his ground until darkness separated the combatants. But that 
season could afford no rest to the Shah. Here Ahmed favours us with a nar- 
rative of exploits as exaggerated as those ascribed to the famous Spanish Cid, 
Hoy Diaz de Bivar. At the head of his few followers, Mansor stole to the 
hostile camp, and in the confusion which followed his unexpected attack he 
slew 10,000 of the Tartars. Not even when morning appeared, and discovered 
bis handful of men, did he desist from the fight. He was present in every 
place, exclaiming, “ I am l^mh Mansor !” All whom he attacked fled, “ like 
'vild asses before the lion.’^IIe sought the tent of Timur, who was conc||led 
'mder the garments of the women. On his entrance, some of them point* to 
^ squadron of Tartars who still kept their ground, said ; “ Timur is] among 

those 
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those soldiers: there thou mayest seek him,” Unsuspicious of deceit, he 
turned round, and spurred his fiery steed among the enemy ; he dealt death 
around him ; but at length all his followers save two were either, killed or 
taken, “ What could he do against a multitude ? His wing was clipped, his 
strength spent ; he was oppressed by the loss of blood ; his war-cry grew 
feeble ; his vociferations ceased ; he was fainting also with thirst, and panting 
for breath amidst the clouds of dust.” One of his two companions fell j the 
other, after receiving seventy wounds, contrived to escape ! Unable any 
longer to contend, he threw himself among the heaps of dead. Timur’s 
soldiers, seeing no enemy to oppose them, went to their chief, whom they 
found almost frightened to death. For a long time he would not leave his 
hiding place ; he feared that the king still lived, and was lying in wait for an 
opportunity to despatch him. To ascertain whether the latter “ was really 
translated to the house of death,” he caused strict search to be made for the 
body. One of his soldiers discovered the wounded king, who seeing the man 
approach, said : “ I am the Shah. Take these jewels, and conceal my .present 
state from every one : say not that thou hast seen me. And if thou wilt con- 
vey me to my brothers and friends, I shall probably be restored to strength; 
and instead of the reward thou wouldst receive for taking me, thou shalt 
enjoy my friendship.” The fellow took the jewels, but preferring present 
advantage to the uncertainty of future gain, he was base enough to cut off tlie 
head, and carry it to Timur. But his cruelty availed him little : he was put to 
death by his chief for taking away the life after receiving the presents of 
Mansor. 

Timur being thus freed from his formidable foe, had little difficulty in com- 
pelling the princes of Persia to acknowledge his power. He entered Ispahan, 
«nd dreadful were the ravages which, according to our historian, he perpe- 
trated in that city and its vicinity. “ He made human blood run in torrents ; 
committed sacrilege j seized on every thing valuable ; laid waste the labours of 
the husbandman ; burned whole fields of corn; cut off the breasts of mothers, 
and dashed their infants on the ground.” — He pitied not the aged for their 
years, nor the child for its tender infancy : he honoured not the learned for 
their erudition, the men of letters for their fame, the noble for their descent, 
the high for their dignity, the pilgrims for their long wanderings ; he spared not 
his neighbours for then' proximity, the true believers for their orthodoxy, the 
dependent for their devotion to their superiors, the feeble for their helpless- 
ness, nor the foolish for their lack of understanding : in short, he had no mcroy 
upon any one.” And the inhabitants, knowing that the decrees of fate must be 
fulfilled, and that resistance would be equally vain and impious, appear to have 
quietly submitted “ in the hour of slaughter.” — “ The wind of destruction 
ceased not to blow them from the tree of life until the number of those who 
fipll was six times greater than that of ancient Nineveh,” 

Having collected immense booty in the conquered provinces of Persia, from 
Courdistan to the Oxiis, he slowly returned to Samarennd. But his active 
mind could ill bear the slumber of repose : he soon placed himself at the 
head of his squadrons, defeated the Getes and Moguls, and fortified his dis- 
tant frontiers against all irruptions fi'oni the regions beywid the Jaxartes. 

The viper” then returned with his troops into Khorasan.; “bumbled the 
high, raised the low;” and again marched with jus countless hosts into Per* 
si^.to quell some disturbances which his absenc^ad occasioned. 

In a succeeding number we intend to cast a rapid glance on the reinaiiid 
of Timur’s campaigns, from the Ganges to the Hellespont. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE CO])E OF MENU. 

{Co7Umued from p. \66.) 

The fifth chapter of this code, which is devoted to the subjects of “ Diet, 
purification, and Women,’* opens with a question from the great RTshis, or 
sages, to the high-minded Bhrigu * “ how. Lord, can death prevail over Bruh- 
niens, who know the scriptural ordinances, and perform their duties as they 
liavebeen declared?” The son of Menu proceeds thereupon to describe tlic 
sins which produce ** the inclination of death” to the twice-born. These sins 
arc many of them remarkable : a neglect of reading the Veda, and a desertion 
of approved usages, statld first on the list ; then follow offences in diet, such 
as eating of garlic, onions, leeks, mushrooms, and all vegetables raised in 
dung, as well as of gums and resins, rice-pudding boiled with tila, the milk of 
any quadruped with a hoof not cloven, any thing naturally sweet but acidu- 
lated, certain kinds of birds, and quadrupeds with uncloven lioofs : “ he who 
eats the flesh of any animal is called the eater of that animal itself j and a fish- 
eater is an eater of all flesh ; from fish, therefore, he must diligently abstain.” 
The most pernicious of the prohibited articles are mushrooms, the flesh of a 
tame hog or a town cock, leeks, onions, and garlicky A twice-born man 
intentionally eating any one of these six articles is degraded immediately ; if he 
undesignedly tastes of one, he must perform the penance of an anchorite, 
called Santapana (which we shall subsequently find to be most severe and dis- 
gusting): for other things he must fast a whole day. 

It is a vulgar error to suppose that Brahmens arc wholly interdicted from 
eating flesh under any circumstances : this part of the code contains a distinct 
permission to eat flesh meat, on the condition that it shall have been previously 
offered for sacrifice. Nay, it is expressly declared, that the man who, in such 
circumstances, refuses to cat it, shall sink in another world, for twenty-one 
births, to the state of a brute. ” Beasts and birds of excellent sorts,” says the 
text, “ may be slain by Brahmens for sacrifice, or for the sustenance of those 
whom they arc bound to support, since Agastya did this of old. No doubt in 
the primeval sacrifices by holy men, and in oblations by those of the priestly 
and military tribes, the flesh of such beasts and birds as may be legally eaten 
was presented to the deities.” Again : for the sustenance of the vital 
spirit, Brahma created all this (animal and vegetable system) ; and all that is 
moveable or immoveable that spirit devours.” Again ; “ he who eats (accord- 
tug to laiVj a parenthesis interpolated by Culluca Bhatta), commits no sin 
even though every day he tastes the flesh of such animals as may lawfully he 
tasted; since both animals who may be eaten, and those who cat them, were 
equally created by Brahma.” Again: “No sin is committed by him, who, 
having honoured the deities and the manes, cats flesh meat which he has 
bought, or which he has himself acquired, or which has been given him by 
another,” The unnecessary slaughter of animals is, indeed, carefully pro- 
vided against: the slayer of a beast “ in vain,” which the commentator de- 
fines as “ not offered for sacrifice,” is sentenced to undergo as many similar 
deaths in the next world, from birth to birth, as there are hairs on tlic beast. 
A singular example of the puerilities which occasionally disfigure this code 
appears in the following provision ; “should he (a Brahmen) have an earnest 
desire to taste flesh meat, he may gratify his fancy by forming the image of 
some beast with clarified !||||||lter thickened ; or he may form it with dough.” 
fliis would he a substitute lor flesh meat as little satisfactory to the npp^e 
the crust of Urd Peter. 
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Some apparent inconsistency prevails in this part of the code, in respect to 
the eating of flesh : the precepts before quoted clearly recognize the right of 
man to slay animals for the support of life, and the duty of eating their flesh 
in certain circumstances ; yet the following verses would lead to a conclusion 
totally opposite : 

He who injures no animated creature shall attain without hardship whatever he thinks 
of, whatever he strives for, whatever he fixes his mind on. 

Flesh meat cannot be procured without injury to animals, and the slaughter of ani- 
mala obstructs the path to beatitude ; from flesh meat, therefore, let man abstain. 

Attentively considering the formation of bodies, and the de^ or confinement of 
embodied spirits, let him abstain from eating flesh meat of any kind. 

He who consents to tlie death of an animal, he who kills it, he who dissects it, he 
who buys it, he who sells it, he who dresses it, he who serves it up, and he who makes 
it his food, these are eight principals ih slaughter. 

The man who performs annually, for a hundred years, an aswam^dha,* and tlie man 
who abstains from flesh meat, enjoy for their virtue an equal reward. 

“ Me he (mdn sa) will devour in the next world whose flesh I eat in this life thus 
the learned pronounce the derivation of the word mtinsa, or flesh. 

These injunctions are succeeded by a declaration, that in lawfully tasting 
meat there is no turpitude, though abstinence is a virtue. The context shews 
that, provided the animal be sacrificed to the gods, to the manes, or for a 
solemn offering to guests, flesh meat may be eaten ; or when in urgent distress, 
or in danger of losing life. The slayer of cattle, on the three first-named 
occasions, is not merely justified, but he conveys both himself and those 
cattle to the summit of beatitude.” Even gramineous plants, timber trees, 
amphibious animals and birds, destroyed for the purpose of sacrifice, “ attain 
in the next world exalted births !” 

The next department of the code relates to purification : and here, also, we 
encounter a series of rules which, to us at least, cannot but appear extremely 
frivolous and absurd. Impurity is occasioned by the birth or death of a child, 
which is removed from his kindred in one or three nights, according as the 
child’s head has or has not been shorn when alive ; the death of a kinsman 
causes impurity to his relations, which is removable by certain rules depending 
on the place of his death, whether near or distant. A pupil becomes impure 
if his spiritual teacher die, or the teacher’s son or wife. On the death of a 
military king, in whose dominion he lives, a Brahmen is impure. If he touches 
a Chandala (a degraded caste), an outcast, a new-born child, a corpse, or one 
who has touched a corpse, he is impure till he bathes. “ Should a Brahmen 
touch a human bone moist with oil, he is purified by bathing; if it be not oily, 
by stroking a cow, or by looking at the sun, having sprinkled his mouth duly 
with water.” 

Under certain circumstances, the individual is defended from impurity by the 
employment in which he is engaged. Kings and students in theology, whilst 
performing their respective duties, no impurity can taint ; “ to a king on the 
throne of magnanimity the law ascribes instant purification, because his 
throne was raised for the protection of his people and the supply of their 
nourishment.” The same privilege attaches to those who die in battle, after 
the king has been slain, or have been killed by lightning, or legally by the 
king himself, " or in defence of a cow or of a pries^.” 

The great purifiers of the various beings and objects are the following: 
sacred learning, austere devotion, pious meditalBli, liberality, forgiveness o 

injuries, 

• Sacrifice of a horse with certain ceremonies ; one of the most solemn and most meritorious rites « 
the Hindu faith. 
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injuries, fire, holy aliment, earth, the mind (which is itself purified by truth), 
water, cow-dung, air, prescribed acts of religion, the sun, time, ashes, acids, 
cusa-grass, &c. Wooden vessels are purified by planing them ; sacrificial pots 
arc purified by rubbing with the hand and washing at the time of sacrifice. 
Leathern utensils, those of cane, and cloth, are purified by sprinkling with 
hallowed water ; grain, green vegetables, roots, and fruit, by washing ; a 
house is purified by rubbing, brushing, and smear 'g with cow-dung ; land, by 
cow-dung or cow’s urine, or by letting a cow pass a day and night upon it, 

“ A thing nibbled by a bird, smelt at by a cow, shaken with a foot, sneezed 
on, or defiled by lice, is purified by earth scattered over it.” A cow going to 
quench her thirst in water renders it pure ; every vendible commodity by being 
exposed to sale becomes pure; the hand of an artist is always pure; the 
mouth of a woman is constantly pure ; as is also a dog, on his cafehing tho 
deer; the flesh of a wild beast killed by dogs; likewise gnats, clear drops 
from the mouth of a speaker, a shadow, a cow, a horse, sun-beams, dust, 
earth, air, and fire. Ex his disce omnes. 

The next subject treated of is women. It commences with the following 
verses : 

By a girl, or by a young woman, or by a woman advanced in years, nothing must bo 
done, even in her own dwelling place, according to her mere pleasure: 

In childhood must a female be dependent on her father ; in youth on her husband ; 
her lord being dead, on her sons: a w’oman must never seek independence. 

Him to whom her father has given her, or her brother with the paternal asseut, let 
her obsequiously honour, while he lives ; and when he dies let her never neglect him. 

Though unobservant of approved usages, or enamoured of another woman, or devoid 
of good qualities ; yet a husband must constantly be revered as a god by a virtuous wife, 

A faithful wife, who wishes to attain in heaven the mansion of her husband, must do 
nothing unkind to him, be he living or dead : 

Let her emaciate her body, by living voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, and fruit; 
but let Iier not, w'heii her lord is deceased, even pronounce the name of another 
nun. 

Let her continue till death forgiving all injuries, performing harsh duties, avoiding 
every sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising the incomparable rules of virtue which 
have been followed by such women as were devoted to one only husband. 

But a widows, who, from a wish to bear children, slights her deceased husband (by 
marrying again), brings disgrace on herself here below’, and shall be excluded from the 
scat of her lord. 

We here perceive no traces of the Sati rite, to which not the most distant 
allusion is made throughout the code. We are, therefore, warranted in 
assuming that the practice, from whatever cause it originated, was introduced 
into the institutions of the Hindus at a period posterior in date to the Code of 
Menu. Hence it is argued by some, that the practice is necessarily illegal, 
according to the principles of the Hindus themselves, who attribute this saying 
to the spgc Vrihaspeti, that “ no code was approved which contradicted Menu.” 
On the other hand, it is alleged, that other works, though not of equal anti* 
qnity or authority with this code, recommend the practice; and though not 
enjoined specifically by Menu, it is not repugnant to any of his precepts. 
Moreover, it is laid down in the first chapter of the code, that “ immemorial 
enstom is transcendant law.” 

The concluding versl^ of this chapter contain encomia upon the wife 
^vho shall in no respect fail in duty towards her husband ; and a permission to 
a twice-born man, after burning with hallowed fire and fit implements of sacri- 
his wife dying before him, to take another, and ” again light the nuptial fire.” 
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THE USE OF TEA. 

Tu the E(UUn {)J' the Aistatic Journal. 

Siu: I an> an old reader of the AArtlic Journal, and I think I recollect in 
one of its early numbers a complaint from a corrc.spondcnt that that grateful, 
exhilarating and salubrious beverage, tea, was beginning to be despised amongst 
the ariblocratical portion of our fellow countrymen, and bid fair to subside 
into a source of enjoyntent for the vulgar. I am sorry to say that I fear there 
is too much reason for this complaint at present, and that there is gaining 
ground in this country a contempt for the matchless Chinese herb, to which 
I observe that Ur, Ainslie (in his excellent Materia Indica) attributes 
the brilliancy of imagination and fineness of fancy which so peculiarly distin- 
guish the poets of our country; though I apprehend Shakespeare, Milton, cttn» 
inidtix aliis, borrowed no part of their inspiration from tea. grounds his 
praise of this herb upon a remark of the Chevalier Roques, who says, “ jom 
Hvee moderation, it rcvcdle r esprit, tui donne un agitation douce, et plus d'un 
coivain lui a du un trait piquant, vne pensee heurcuseJ* 

Whether tea has really the cfiect of stirring up poetic fires, and producing 
“ thick-coining fancies,” must be left, by me at least, an undecided question ; 
but I should be sorry if the caprices of fashion should doom to neglect this 
wholesome beverage, because I fear none could be substituted in its place that 
would not occasion us to be losers in a variety of ways. Tea is certainly ^ 
jiromoter of health ; it is, moreover, a promoter of sobriety ; and above all, 
it promotes our navigation, our trade, our revenue : we could ill spare tb? 
sum which tea brings annually into our treasury. 

Late dinner hours, French fashions, a taste for the coffee-berry, co-operate 
with caprice in gradually detaching the higher classes in this country from the 
use of tea ; and I regret to say that where it maintains its ground, the reputa- 
tion of the herb is in serious danger of being undermined, by the negligence 
with which the process of the infusion is managed. Either this is the fact, 
or in my circle of acquaintance there is a secret conspiracy against tea, which 
induces the makers of it to use vile sophistications, or so small a quantity of 
the genuine article, that verily the fluid offered for tea is little better than adul- 
terated water. 

The prevailing errors in the conduct of the infusion arc, first, the use of too 
small a quantity of the leaf in proportion to the water ; secondly, the using 
water not in a state of ebullition; thirdly, suffering the infusion to stand too 
long before it is drunk ; and fourthly, suffering it to remain too short a time. 
The water should be poured in a boiling state upon the leaves ; they should 
then remain infusing for three minutes, — no longer, or the leaf parts with its 
resin ; and lastly, when more of the liquor is wanted, the old leaves should 
always be replaced by fresh ones. 

Do not, sir, reject this vindication of an herb, the virtues of which have 
been celebrated by an imperial pen. 


Yours, 6cc. 


Ga£ Cha. 
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THEISM IN THE EAST.’^ 

0) the three books composing M. Constant’s third volume, “ On Religion,” 
^vhich is devoted to the examination of Polytheism, two relate to Iloracric 

ihcogony. 

Ill his observations upon the progress of this doctrine, or rather the popular 
needs of the ancient Greeks, the author discovers therein a confirmation of 
],is hypothesis on the successive forms of religion. He distinguishes two 
epochs for the poems attributed to Homer, The Iliad and the Odyssey thus 
appertaining no longer to the same generation, we shall have, by sort of ^ 
mythological necessity, two Homers, as we have two Thoths, two Zerdushts, 
many Buddhas, and several Vyasas, 

These learned commentaries upon the Homeric polytheism appear calcu- 
lated to corroborate the opinion of the author regarding the genuine religious 
snitimcnt. Is it, however, certain that polytheism or idolatry has consti- 
tuted the worship of nations? After having examined puerile Fetishism, 
degenerate Sabacism, Pantheism, allegories, and mythology, is there nothing 
more to be known of importance on the subject, particularly in the East, so 
prolific in religious symbols ? 

It is from the fundamental notions in the sacred books of a people that we 
learn what their religion was, and what it ought still to be, amongst those indi- 
\Kluals who are unsubdued by popular customs. When the multitude is 
enslaved, they often are in a measure ignorant of their religion. Surrendered 
to the interested lessons of priests, the vulgar accommodate themselves to the 
most lidiculous modes of adoration ; and neglecting from age to age the prin- 
ciple of all sublimity, they fall at last prostrate before the foulest idols. But 
when a traveller meets with some poor wretches, in a village of the Alps or 
tlic Caucasus, wallowing with pigs in the midst of filth, is he thence to infer 
that the whole nation finds en joyment in mud, and that from the earliest times 
they had no other abodes than pig-styes ? 

In a question so complicated as this, let us endeavour, the better to divest 
it of its difficulties, to form an idea of what ought to be the fact. Without 
producing in us a systematic prejudice, this datum will guide us in the midst of 
so many confused statements or irrcconcileable interpretations. 

The Zend hooks, the Vedas, the King, are now somewhat known, and it is 
not always very difficult to detect their meaning. M. Constant quotes them 
occasionally; but, however skilful he is in deducing just consequences from 
facts, we differ from him in the general result. Wc peiccive in polytheism a dege- 
neracy, an abuse, from which it was not thought politic perhaps to preserve the 
vulgar ; and not a form, which, in any age of the world was ever expressly 
adopted by a large portion of the human race. 

When theism remained nearly unknown to the multitude, when the notion 
hecame almost exclusively confined to the initiated, because in a country where 
the people could not read it was impracticable to strive against ignorance ; . 
'vhen this acknowledgment appears in sacred books, M. Constant constructs 
ftic religion of these people of polytheism : he con.siders, moreover, thenum- 
of the [)ersons, and this is a plausible mode of viewing the subject. On 
die contrary, disregarding th^ multitude, who have terrors and superstitions, 

1) ut no real doctrine, we regard as the religion of a country the worship of that 

class 

I rom ,1 Kictuh u .it'w uf the third volume of M. H. Coiistanli work cntiUcd “ Do hi Religion 
flans i({ .sti Foi inrs, ct tes DiU'ehppcnwns." 
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class which give some account of their faith. The creed of the Chinese, for 
example, is in our opinion that of the permanent body of the literati, and not 
that of the mob, who follow implicitly the tracks of the Ho-shangs,* and 
always prefer the most silly or the most covetous of them. Hence polytheism 
appears to us to have prevailed in few countries as the general religion, not. 
withstanding it has extended itself widely as a popular superstition. It is not 
time, but the more general use of writing, that has evidently substituted 
theism for polytheism, or anthropomorphism for Fetishism, The secret doc- 
trine becomes insensibly that of the vulgar : without a small degree of in. 
structioi^ polytheism would be perpetuated; hitherto, on the contrary, in 
spite of the ignorance of the multitude, theism has been still preserved with 
njore or less purity. 

The Hindu reformer. Ram Mohun Roy, taxes his contemporaries with poly, 
theism, asserting that idols are no longer in their eyes mere emblems, and that 
they believe in the positive existence of their gods and goddesses. But what 
arc we to infer from thence against the ancient and even actual theism of a 
part of the Hindus? Does not Ram Mohun Roy himself declare, that many 
Brahmins regard with indignation the erroneous notions of their countrymen, 
so foreign to the true doctrine of the ancient sacred books ? He labours to 
recall the multitude to the primitive idea of the invisible divinity. Mahomet 
did the same, when he overthrew the statues with which the holy Caaba was 
surrounded, and thus addressed his partizans ; “The word of God is old; it 
is idolatry which is new ; Islam was the creed of Abraham and the prophets.” 
It was by recalling the Hindus to the ancient text of their sacred books that 
Ram Mohun Roy converted several Hindu families of Calcutta to monotheism, 
as may be seen in the fourteenth volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

In the Bhagavat Geeta the great god is sole and distinct from all perishable 
beings. In the Upanishadsf the soul, emanating from the Eternal God, who 
is the beginning, the middle, and the end of things, approaches to its princi- 
ple by sobriety, humility, temperance, and by internally pronouncing the 
ineffable word 6m, that is, by uniting itself in thought to the divine creator- 
prcscrver-changer. According to the Yajtir Veda, the self-existent being has) 
regulated the existence of each creature, and all which exists is enveloped, as 
it were, by this supreme mind. After death, the soul which desires to know 
this eternal mind will be united to it for ever. Here we behold morality 
attached to religion from the earliest scmi-historical times. Without affirming, 
with a learned German, that the primitive religion of the Hindus was eminently 
intellectual and abstracted, we recognize in it at least the religious sentiment. 
We perceive it likewise amongst the Persians. We cannot determine the pre- 
cise point of time when it prevailed amongst the Chinese ; that it is of great 
antiquity is apparent from what we possess of the Ske-King, and the vague 
comments of the E-King. 

Amongst a people for a long period divided into castes, like the Hindus, anil 
very irregularly cultivated, contradictory opinions or errors may prevail at the 
same moment. Polytheism still subsists on the Ganges, notwithstanding the 
number of centuries which have elapsed since a renowned innovator boldly prO' 
mulgatcd there, before he died, the notion entertained by many ancient sages 
of Hindustan, that the world is illusory. The elevated doctrine of theism has 
never been unknown in civilized countries; it has remained veiled during ages 
of servitude, but soon propagated itself again amongst all classes. At the 


• rnesb of tlie Buddha sect.— iirf. 
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present day, the independent tribes of Sikhs celebrate publicly in their hymns 
the unity of the supreme power. 

Notwithstanding a species of apparent immutability justly attributed to the 
nations of the East, this part of the world has undergone numerous changes, 
and we cannot know it as we know Greece, which rose upon the decay of 
ggypt. The western vallies of the Nile, and all the south of Asia, as far as 
the mouths of the Wang, composed the ancient world ; but it is in a great 
nieasure closed against our researches. Our notions respecting ancient Asia, 
even since the historical time, continue to be, in many respects, conjectural. 

The author remarks, with apparent justice, in the Veda in particular, a 
jumble of theism and pantheism. Would not a stranger regard as ^ striking 
trait of pantheism that principle of Malebranche, that we see all things in 
Cod ? The religious sentiment may always exist in full force where there is 
found the dogma of the divine unity. As soon as the deity governs, moral 
consequences are nearly the same, whether we proclaim him independent of 
perishable things, or whether we combine together in him whatever was, what- 
ever will be, and whatever may exist or appear to exist. 

If the religious sentiment is natural, it should manifest itself constantly, but 
diversely, and according to the extent of our ideas. These differences in the 
faculties of the mind are not less considerable between man and man, than 
between people and i)eople. The noblest, and at the same time the most moral 
creeds, may therefore be as ancient as the human race in those Countries where 
civilization began. Under the Homeric form, says the author, man left to 
himself, deduced from his own reflection the motives of actions which regarded 
other men. Such must have been in Greece the slaves, and even many of 
the citizens; but, besides that in this great question, to bestow so much 
attentii^n upon a narrow peninsula, which had no religion properly so called, 
is to desert the rule for the exception ; the initiated, at least, have admitted, 
since the Orphic age, that divine protecjjon was merited by justice towards 
man. In respect to the East, there is reason to believe that towards the Nile, 
as well as towards the Ganges, those religious books more ancient than the 
time of Abraham, which arc cited in the Sephery were not unknown. Writing 
being little employed amongst the ancients, it was extremely difficult to pre- 
vent the popular religion becoming puerile or absurd, whilst other traditions 
remained deposited in the sanctuary. Several poets, before Lucretius, had 
censured polytheism, which vvas not shaken thereby. Ten centuries before it 
ceased amongst the Hellenists, the Epoptes were accustomed to contemn it. 
Idols, the worship of which cannot but be prejudicial to morals, still have 
numerous votaries in China ; nevertheless, a hundred successive generations 
have read in the She-Jdngy called “ the Voice of Antiejuity,” that “ Heaven 
punishes injustice; the good which it bestows upon mankind depends upon 
virtue.” 

In enumerating those harsh, and even impious opinions, attributed to certain 
sacerdotal castes, or more probably sects, of ancient Asia, the author ob- 
serves that the religious sentiment, so powerful in minds suffered to enjoy 
freedom, may be altogether extingui.shed amongst sacerdotal bodies by the 
sacrilegious scheme of making religion an instrument. This remark is ex- 
tremely sound : secular views degrade the mind, which would otherwise apply 
itself to the study of divine things. But we add, that the first effect of inde- 
pendence of mind ought to be to excite doubt as to every thing invisible, at 
the risk of inclining towards materialism. From this error escape is speedy : 
"'e soon find it possible to explain the w'orld without recourse to matter, but 

not 
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not without intellifjcnoo. If a revolution he not ihcu iulmilted, we may halt 
in a state of uncertainty betwixt theism and a species of pantheism. It is 
tiuis, according to the observation of a celebrated English writer, that, though 
with less speed, a man becomes again religious : the sentiment of celestial 
things was not extinct, but opposed. The sacerdotal castes, as well as indivb 
duals, have followed this course. Without prejudices, but without depth, 
we should be unbelieving. With a larger degree of penetration, and conside- 
rations of a higher order, we discover beyond every thing the secret action of 
the Divine Power. It will be manifest in every age by the force of reason, in 
the infancy of mind ; but in all ages weak uncultivated reason will be prone to 
superstition. 

Even prior to the art of writing, the effect of speech, that potent faculty, 
enlightened some individuals whose disciples became the legislators of certain 
tribes. Perhaps it is for this reason that there is not a single religious or 
moral opinion, some ancient trace of which we ought not to discover. In an 
eastern country, where slavery is not yet abolished, slavery has for thirty cen- 
turies been censured. The art of printing has propagated, but it did not 
generate, the principle of brotherly affection amongst the children of the same 
country, or that of primordial equality amongst mankind. Countries have 
differed more than ages : the understanding of men, as well their physio- 
gnomy, has varied incessantly. A different j)roportion begins to obtain, by 
means of books, between the instructed and the ignorant classes. Of all 
human movements, this will be the most rapid; but in condemning intolerable 
abuses, true religion will not be weakened : what is pure will subsist, whilst 
that which is of man will perish. 


SIR THOMAS MUNRO. 

• 

Im our memoir of the late Sir Thomas Munro (p. 154), we stated our belief 
that that lamented individual left no issue, and that consequently the baronetcy 
was extinct. This we find to be incorrect. He left two sons. The eldest, now 
Sir Thomas Munro, is about nine years of age; the youngest, Campbell 
Munro, is in liis fifth year. 

At the commencement of the memoir wc stated, on the authority of a per- 
sonal friend of the late Baronet, that “ his birth was rather obscure.'’ We 
have, however, the best authority for contradicting this statement. Sir 
Thomas was the second son of a respectable merchant in Glasgow, who was 
engaged in the extensive commerce carried on by that city with Virginia ami 
the other American colonies, prior to their separation from the parent coun- 
try ; his family moved in the first society, and were related to sonic of llic 
oldest and most respectable families in Scotland. 
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The Enst-India Gazetteer ^ by Walteb Hamilton. London, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1828. 2d Edition. 

To pass a judgment upon a work which has already been stamped with pub- 
lic approbation, is an undertaking of no great difficulty, unless the reviewer 
be disposed to call in question the opinion of the world. As this is very far 
from our design or inclination, in introducing to the notice of our readers a 
new edition of Mr. Hamilton’s excellent compilation (which will not be pub- 
lished till next month), we shall do little more than advert to its improvements 
and additions, confident that the reputation which the work already enjoys 
renders it superfluous for us to do more in the way of recommendation. 

It is needless to point out the absolute necessity of a work like this in 
Europe. We are not aware that there is, in fact, any other publication whatever 
which affords European readers a guide to the general geography of the East. 
It is impossible to place any reliance upon the usual books of reference in 
geographical questions relating to India; they are not only defective, but 
extremely inaccurate. 

The copious and valuable accessions to our stock of geographical knowledge 
respecting eastern countries which have accrued since the first appearance of 
the Gazetteer y from a variety of causes (chiefly the great politic''.! events which 
have enlarged the British empire in the East, and the persevering efforts of 
individual enterprize), have furnished Mr. Hamilton with materials for the 
improvement of his work, of which, it is but just to say, he sems to have availed 
himself with his characteristic diligence. The information now contained in 
the Gazetteer will be of the highest utility to every class of English readers, 
including the Government and members dl" the Legislature ; the facts have been 
accumulated with great labour from a multitude of authentic sources, and, as 
far as we are able to s[)eak (for we have seen but a portion of the work), may 
be safely resorted to as a work of authority. 

As specimens of the additions, we insert a statement of the British acqui- 
sitions in Ultra-Gangetic India: 

1st. The countries south of Rangoon ceded to the British Government consist of 
half tlie province of Martaban, the provinces of Tavoy, Ye, Tenasscrim, and the 
Mirgui isles. 

Length along the Bay of Bengal 420 miles, average breadth al>out 50 miles, giving 
a total area (excluding the Mergui isles) of 21,000 square miles. Total population 
about 51,000 persons, or rather less than 2^ individuals to the square mile. Revenue 
expected in 1827, about four lacs of rupees. 

2d. The province of Arracan and its dependencies. Length 220 miles along the sea- 
coast; average breadth rather more than 50, giving an area of about 11,000 square 
miles. Population estimated at 100,0(X), or about nine to the square mile. Revenue 
expected in 1827, about three lacs of rupees. 

Abstract of Biitish Acquisitions. 

Area. Population. 

Provinces south of Rangoon 21, (XX) square miles 51,000 

Province of Arracan ]I,(X)0 do 100, OCX) 

Total of British acquisitions ... 32,000 Persons 151,000 

Lxclusive of the Mergui isles which arc not inhabited. 

Jo?4rn. VoL. 25. No. 147, 2 Z Tlie 
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The countries from which the Burmese have been expelled, and to which the King of 
Ava by treaty renounces all claim, consist of Assam avd the adjacent petty states south 
of the Brahmaputra river, occupying a space (by estimate) of about ‘40,000 square miles, 
with a population of probably not more than two or three persons to the square mile. 

TTie eastern extremity of Assam, now virtually under Britisli protection, appears to 
border on Chinese Tibet, and to reach within 200 miles of the province of Yunaii in 
China. 

The following is a more detailed statement of the British conquests south of 
Rangoon : 

The BritiiJi conquests south of Rangoon consist of the following provinces, viz. 

Martaban, Ye, Tavoy, Tenasserim* (or Mergui), and tho Mergui Archipelago; 
containing the town of Martaban (restored), Amherst, Ye, Tavoy, and Mergui. 

The northern boundary of this territory is in lat. 16° SCf N., from whence it extends 
nearly in a north and south direction to lat, 10° 35' N. ; tlic southern boundary being 
about 430 miles distant by sea from Prince of Wales’ Island. The intervening country 
belongs to Siam. It is difficult to determine the superficial extent of this tract, no 
accurate map of the whole having as yet been published, but it may be roughly estimated 
at 420 miles in length by .50 in breadth, giving a total area of 21,000 square miles, 
exclusive of the Mergui Archipelago.-}- 


PerHona. 

Total population of Martaban, according to Lieut. Low 45,000 

Deduct the proportion restored, say 20,000 

Total population of British Martaban 25,000 
Population of Tavoy, Ye, and Tenasserim 26,000 


Total population of the British conquests south of Rangoon in 1825, 51,000 ; or 
rather less than 2^ persons to the square mile. 

These provinces form a strong military position against the Burmese and Siamese, but 
they bring us into direct contact with both these governments. When first visited by 
European voyagers they were partly subject to Pegu, then a flourishing kingdom, and 
partly to Siam ; but subsequent to A.D. 1760 the whole were conquered by the Burmese, 
front which date foreign trade was annihilated, and the inhabitants during the Burmese 
and Siamese wars almost exterminated or carried into slavery. At present they are 
under the supervision of the Penang government, to which they will probably be per. 
manently annexed. 

We add an account of the isthmus of Kraw. 

This isthmus connects the Malay peninsula with the continent of Asia, and in the 
narrowest part does not exceed ninety-seven miles from sea to sea. Its name appears to 
have been taken fjom Kraw, said to be a small inland village between Chaiya and 
Choomphoon. 

The route from Mergui to Choomphoon, on the gulf of Siam, lies along the sea- 
coast as far as the mouth of the river Pakchan, which falls into the bay of Bengal, 
then up that river to the Siamese post of Pakchan, about the centre of the isthmus, and 
then by land to Choomphoon. The exact position of the Pakchan river has not yet been 
ascertained, but its mouth is probably somewhere about lat. 11° 5' N., about eighty 
miles south of Mergui ; the wliole of which intervening coast Is said to be a labyrinth 
of creeks and channels. Many native travellers declare that it is quite practicable to 
make a navigable canal across the isthmus of Kraw by joining the Pakchan and Choom- 
phoon rivers. The first is said to be a considerable river, broad and deep throughout : 

the Choomphoon has a very winding course, with a sandy bed. Both rivers are said to 

be 

• Tenaiserlm is the name of the province, Mergui that of the modem capital, old Tenasserim, the 
ancient capital, having been destroyed by the Siamese. »,• h - a 

i Mr. Maingy, the acting commissioner, estimates the provinces of Tavoy, including Ye (whic 
mere district) and Tenasserim, at 32,000 square miles, Mr. Crawfurd at only 12,800, and Lieut, 

15,000, which last is probably much nearest the real extent. Of the Martaban province, estimat 
Lieut Low at 12,000 square miles, the British have only retained about one-half. 
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be frc« fit)m roik®, or M\f iotervcsnirig; hilfy g»-ott»d ; in feet, according to iwtive 
accounts, they already wmetitnes unite during high springy tides* Up to the post of 
Vakclian occnpies two flowing tides in boats, the rest of the journey k usually piiriued 
by travellers on foot. In 1826 a Siamese guard of sixty persons wel^e stationed at 
l\ikclian village, and relieved montlily from Cboomphoon. 

The State of our relations with the Raja of Colapoor at present, Will render 
the following account of it interesting; this extract will likewise better shew 
the succinct and judicious style of Mr. Hamilton’s narration. 

CoLAPOOii (Calapur).--^A small independent Maharatta slate in the province of Beja- 
poor, the territories of which ore partly situated below the western ghaut mountains in 
tlie Concan, and partly in the elevated land within the ghauts ; but all so intermingled 
will) the possessions of other MaharatUi chiefs and with those of the Britisli govern- 
inciit, that it is quite impossible to discriminate them. Until 1812 the Colapoor chief 
possessed Mai wan and three other fortresses on the sea-coast, which were then ceded to 
tho British government. At present the chief towns within this principality are Cola- 
poor (the capital), Parnellah, Mulcapoor, and Culgong. 

The Colapoor family trace their descent from Sevajee, the founder of the Maharatta 
empire. According to their traditions Sevajee had two sons, Sambha and Rama; the 
lirst of these bad also two sons, Saboo and Sambha. Saboo died without issue ; 
fkimbba adopted a son, from whom the Colapoor raja is descended, who being thus 
lineal heir of Sevajee in the ehlcr branch, took precedence of the Peshwa, and was 
addressed by the latter as bis superior. Sewai Cbutter Putter (the reigning raja in 
IHOd) gained a great deal of country by usurpation and conquest, during the confusion 
in the Peshwa’s dotninions after the death of Madhoorow, particularly from his ncigh- 
bouis the Piitwurden family, although he was only at war with one branch of it (Appall 
Saheh) ; hut among tho Maharattas such aggressions are not thought incompatible with 
the accustomed relations of peace and amity. 

During Purseram Dhow’s imprisonment, the Colapoor raja seized the opportunity to 
lavage the possessions of his family (the Putwurdens), and actually plundered some of 
llieir*’piincipal towns, such as Savanore, Hubely, and .Tasgono. The latter was tlie 
r.hovv’s capital, where he had expended a large sum in erecting a palace, which the 
raja Imrncd to the ground and demolished forthwith. When liberated, the old Bhow 
carried on a war for some time against the raja ; hut being defeated and taken prisoner in 
1709, was, although a Brahmin, cut to pieces in the presence of his enemy. His son. 
Appall Saheh, then took the command of the troops, animated by the most implacable 
lKitie.1 towards the Colapoor chief, declaring he would never forgive or forget such an 
.icl of atrocity, and expressing his willingness to sacriflec all that he had in the world, 
.md retire a naked mendicant to Benares, if he could only adequately revenge the 
bluightcr of his father. But this satisfaction he w:is not destined to enjoy, for just when, 
with the .assistance of Dowlet Row Sindia’s regular infantry, he had reduced the fortress 
(.f Colapoor to tlie last extremity, and was on the eve of accomplishing his wishes, 
Siiidia, by a secret agreement with his enemy, withdrew his troops ; ami Appall Saheh, 
imalile to prosecute the siege with his own troops and resources, was compelled to 
l etreat. In 180:5 a cessation of hostilities w'as effected by the Duke of Wellington, then 
General Wellesley. 

In 1804, in consequence of the repeated piracies committed by the Raja of Colapoor s 
subjects, his ports were blockaded, and payment demanded of money due to the Com- 
pany and to the Britisli meichants at Bombay. During the time of war, the cruizer 
i>taiionetl on the coast was never of sufficient strength to fight one of the enemy s priva- 
teers, on which account, to avoid the disgraceful event of her capture, General Wel- 
lesley recommended a treaty to be entered into with the raja, which, if he afterwards 
broke, it would afford ample grounds to the British government to get effectually rid of 
an evil, which, in the existing state of its power, was derogatory to its dignity. 

About this period, also, Viswas Row Ghautky and Serjee Row Gliautky, two 
favouiites of Sindia, and most persevering depredators, took refuge with the Colapoor 
raja, after their own banditti had been defeated and dispersed by General Wellesley. 

The 
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The general in consequence addressed a letter in 1804 to the raja, informing him that 
he was perfectly aware of the family connexion between him and these brothers, and 
that it was not the custom of the British government, nor his own wish, to perpetuate 
enmities, or to deprive those of an asylum who were inclined to live in peace, for which 
reason he did not call on the raja to deliver up the two Ghautkies, as he might be justi- 
fied in doing. At the same time he notified to the raja, that as he had given them an 
asylum, the Hi itish government would consider him responsible for their conduct; 
and, that if they again assembled troops, which could only be intended to disturb the 
peace of other powers, he (the raja) would be called upon to answer for the injuries 
they might do, of which circumstance that letter was a friendly notification. ITie duke 
added : “it is time that the nations of India should enjoy some peace, and you may 
depend upon it that the British government will not suffer it to be wantonly distuibed 
with impunity," 

From the above date the state of Colapoor enjoyed comparative tranquillity, and in 
1812 was again rescued from intestine disorders by the interference of the British 
government. Tn 1820 it was considered by Mr. Elphinstone in a state of prosperity; 
but on the 16th July 1821 the raja was shot in his own palace by one of his own sillali- 
dars, named Syajee Bajce, and died the same evening. He left an infant son, during 
whose minority it was intended the state affairs should be managed by his mother and 
the family priest; but dissentions soon arose, which again required the intervention of 
the British. In fact, the disordered state of the police, and the insubordination of the 
raja’s vassals (over whom in the remote tracts he had no control), the number of strong, 
holds among the western ghauts, the lawless habits of the population, and the vicinity 
to Sawuntwarree, all combined to keep this petty principality in a state of perpetual com. 
bustion. In 1827 tlie raja himself became refractory, which occasioned the advance of 
a British detachment, on the approach of which he agieed to disband his numerous 
levies, and remain quiet as long as he could, being of a most unsettled disposition. 

The articles are accompanied by references to some of the authorities from 
whence they are extracted, which serve at once to verify the statements and to 
direct the reader who is in search of more detailed information. 
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February 2, 1828.— The general meeting of the Society was held tliis day 
at 2 o’clock p.m.; Sir Alexander Johnston, V.P., in the chair. 

The following donations were presented : 

From Wm. Goodhugh, Esq., his Gate to the Arabic, Hebrew, and Si/riac unlocked. 
From the Soci6t6 Asiatique of Paris, No. I. of the Nouveau Journal Adatujuc. 
From the Proprietors of the Foreign Review and Continental Miscellany, No. 1 o 
worlvf 

From Mr. W. Hutlmann, two small pieces of Ceylonese artillery, captured by Gen. 
Brownrigg from the King of Candy. Gen. B. afterwards presented them to his Ropl 
Highness the late Duke of York. The barrels of tliesc pieces are ornamented witn 
silver plate. 

Professor H, A. Hamaker, of Leyden, was elected a foreign member of this 

Society. - 

Thomas Herbert Maddock, Esq., agent to the Governor-general at » 
was elected a non-resident member, and the following gentlemen reside ^ 
members of the Society: Lieut. Col. John Briggs; John Crawfurd, Esq., 
Wm. Alex. Mackinnon, Esq., M.P. ; Colin Rogers, Esq., M.D. 

The reading of the Journal of a Route through the Western Part of 
Captain N. P. Grant, in the year 1809, under the orders of Brigatlier (now Msj ; 
General Malcolm, was commenced, 

The first part of this paper consists of short notices of the face of the coun ry, 
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of tl>€ tillage* and towns met with on tho route ; most of them appear to be of a poor 
description, consisting of mat huts, and generally a small mud fort. Among others 
is mentioned Cuscrcund, situated in a fertile valley, about twenty-one miles in breadth ; 
the Cajoo nullah runs through it. The cultivated portion is about eight miles in cir- 
cumference; the town, which consists of 500 huts and a mud fort, stands on the west 
side. It is plentifully watered from tw'cnty-five large springs, and produces wheat, 
dates, and lice, in great abundance. In Makran, wheat is reaped at the end of March 
or beginning of April, dates in June, and rice in September. The Sheikh of this ter- 
ritory is independent; but his whole revenue does not exceed 1,000 rupees a year. 

Tlic principal object of Capt. Grant’s mission being to ascertain the possibility of apt 
European army penetrating through this country to Sind, two routes are mentioned as 
piaclicable, and are described in detail. 

Wakran is divided among a number of petty chieftains ; the principal arc those of 
Keij, Geh, Bunpore, Bawoo, Surbaz, Dezee, Penjgore, and Balah. Keij is con- 
sidered the chief city of Makran, and Geh the second : the former is situated about 
l‘iO miles cast of Cusercund, in a mountainous country, opposite to one of the ghauts. 
.Makran was conquered by Nusser Klian, chief of Khelat-i-Sewir ; but when be died, 
about fifteen years previous to 1809, either the indolence of his sons, or the small 
advantage to be derived from the country, caused the autliority of his family to be over- 
turned. The whole country can furnish about 25,000 men ; but in the state of the 
country it would be impossible to make them act together. Their arms are the match- 
lock, sword, shield, and large knife. A great number of them are employed by the 
Arabs in their clows and ships at Muscat ; they are reckoned very faithful. 

February IG. — The Society met this day at the usual hour; the Right Hon. 
Charles W. Williams Wynn, President, in the chair. 

The following donations were presented : 

From John Hodgson, Esq., the model of a machine for raising water from deep 
wells, used near Madras. 

I'lom II. II. Wilson, Esq., a copy of his Specimens of the Hindu Theatre, 

Fiom Capt. John Crisp, Assistant Surveyor General of India, a copy of his work 
on dotorminmg Terrestrial Longitudes. 

I'Viim J. H. Barrow, Esq., the first number of the Mirror of Parliament. 

Wm. Ashbiirncr Morgan, Esq., was admitted a member of the Society, 

Brian Houghton Hodgson, Esq., Assistant to the Resident in Nepal, was 
I'lccted a non-rcsident member; and Philip Joseph Salomons, Esq. a resident 
member of the Society. 

A slioit rujticc, accompanied by a translation, of an inscription in the Buddha cave 
tcnipk’s at Kcnera, by Dr. B. G. Babington, Sec. It.A.S., was read. 

llie object of this inscription seems to have been one very commonly adopted among 
file' Buddlins, inz. to excite religious feeling in their votaries by the erection of figures 
of tlio deity, accompanied by suitable exhortations. The purport of it is of compara* 
fi'L'Iy little importance : hut the character in which it is written having been considered 
os unknown (like those at the temples of Mahamaleipurara near Madras, which, with 
iiaiivc assistance, were decyphered by Dr. B.); the object of this communication is to 
I'tiitovo such an idea, calculated to diminish interest in an inquiry, which must be 
considered of great importance, either in regard to the extent of the Buddhist doctrine, 
or its connexion with an early and interesting period of Indian history. 

file caves of Kenera were described some years since in an article in tlic CatcuUa 
Mrnal, by Dr. Babington, but it was not until a considerably later period Uiat he was 
enabled, by the assistance of one of Col. Mackenzie’s Jain Bralimans, to decypher thb 
•'i'Cription. 

file reading of a paper by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton was commenced. This paper 
^nfains some curious and interesting details of the history and manners of the ancient 
kingdom of Kamrup; which comprehended, according to the information 
apart of Moymonsing (north part of Dacca R.) and of Srihotto 
together with Munipoor, Jaintya, Cachar, and Assam. 

® general meeting adjourned to Saturday, March 1st, at 2 o’clock. 
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VARIETIES. 




ASIATIC SOCIKTY OK CALCUTTA. 

A meeting of the Asiatic Society was 
held on the 5th Sejitcmhcr, the Hon. W. 
B. Baylcy, Esq., vice-president, in the 
chair. 

In consequence of formal intimation 
not liaving been given, that an election 
of a president would take jilace at this 
meeting, it was resolved tliat the election 
should be postponed till the next meeting, 
when previous notice should be circulated. 

Dr. Tytler having read several papers 
connected with the circumstances of 
his late appointment as naturalist of 
the expedition proceeding in search of 
traces of La Perouse, it was resolved, 
that the letter of the secretary to the 
government of Van Diemen’s Land 
slionUl be received as a satisfactory 
explanation of the circumstances which 
prevented Dr. Tytler’s acconiplisliing 
the objects to which his attention had 
been directed by the Society, on his de- 
parture from Calcutta. A number of 
specimens, collected by Dr. Tytler, were 
laid on the table, a spei’ification of which 
will be submitted at a future opportunity. 

A number of minemls were presented 
by Mr, E. Sterling to the museum, col- 
lected on the New Road ; n descriptive list 
explained tlieir site and geological pecu- 
liarities. The same gentleman presented 
a specimen of the matrix of the diamond, 
as found at the Punna mines, and a num- 
ber of old coins found in Malwa, bearing 
the impressions of tlie Khilji sovereigns 
of Mando. Several coins also were ])re- 
sented by Mr, Hal bed, through Mr. 
Bayley, which were dug up at Sehaswan, 
or Saswan, a fortress built upon the ruins 
of a Hindu fort, destroyed by Baber 
early in the sixteenth- century. Tliey 
bear on one side the apparent outlines of 
a figure) and on the other the words 
Deva, or Mahadeva, but very rudely and 
indistinctly executed. 

Several papers were received from Mr. 
Hodgson, descriptive of the written cha- 
racters and classical writings of Nepal, 
and of the series of Bauddha teachers 
venerated in that country. Also a draw- 
ing and description of the celebrated co- 
lumn near Bettiyah, on which the same 
characters are inscribed as those on the 
Lat of Firoz Shah, at Dehli, and on 
rocks in Orissa, and have baffled, hitherto, 
every attempt to decypher them. Some 
of them resemble Greek, and others 
Ethiopic letters ; but the resemblance is 
too partial to admit of any satisfactory 
identification. The pillar in question 
stands near the village of Mathiya, about 


eleven miles W.N.W, of BettiyaJi, si* 
or seven from the Giinduk river, and 
about thirty miles from the mountains of 
Nepal. The whole country, to the base 
of the mountains, is perfectly free from 
hills, or even from stones, and there are 
no vestiges of any building of remarkable 
character or extent. The pillar is circu- 
lar and plain, about fifty feet liigh, and 
three in diameter, and consists of a single 
block of granite. It has no base, and is 
said to extend as far belcAV the surface as 
above it ; lui assertion that may be ques- 
tioned, although it runs several feet under 
ground. A neat fluted capital is sur- 
mounted by a round block, which is 
carved on its sides with a line of geese 
pecking the ground, and above wliich 
rests a lion couchunt. The upper jaw of 
the lion lia.s been broken off, but the pil- 
lar is in every other respect entire. The 
inscription is carried round the shaft near 
the centre, and the ehanictcrs arc per- 
fectly distinct. Next to the inscription, 
the subject, that excites curiosity, is the 
manner in whicli such a mass could be 
conveyed to this spot, from a distance so 
considerable as that of the nearest moun- 
tains. The general character of the co- 
lumn is the same as many to be met with 
in Nepal, and the figure of the lion is 
precisely that of the animal as presented 
ill the Bauddha temples of that king- 
dom. The Nepalese wlio have seen the 
pillar, or the drawing, recognize it as a 
structure familiar to their religious archi- 
tccturc, but they do not lay any distinet 
claim to its erection, the history of which 
is utterly lost. 

In connexion with the literature and 
religion of Tibet, and indeed of the whole 
of the Bhote countries, we are hajipy to 
learn, that the patronage of the govern- 
ment has enabled the Hungarian travel- 
ler, Mr. Csoma de Koros, to proceed to 
Upper Bisaliir, to prosecute his Tibetan 
studies for three years, in which period 
he engages to prepai'o a comprehensive 
grammar and vocabulary of the language, 
with an account of the literature and his- 
tory of the country. These objects are 
tlie more desirable, as we understand Mr. 
De Koros considers the recent labours of 
Klaproth and Remusat, with regard to 
the language and literature of Tibet, M 
altogether erroneous. Mons. Remu^b 
indeed, admits the iinperfectness of i 
materials ; but Klaproth, as usinw, pr * 
nounces ex catitedrdi and treats 
tion of any successful study of Ttae*" ' 
by the English in India, with an ineffawc 
contempt.— ‘Co/. Gov, Gaz, 
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mniPAt AKD PHYtICAL fOCIETY OP 
CALCUTTA. 

On the 1st September a meeting of 
this Society was held j Mr, Wilson, the 
vice-president, in the chair. 

The papers for the evenii^ were the 
description of tlie operation of lithotomy, 
as performed by Mr. Tweedie, commu- 
nicated by Dr. Waddell j and an account 
of the medical topography of Sandoway, 
by Mr. Corbyn, the latter of which con- 
tained various details of general interest. 

Sandoway is situated sixteen miles 
from the plaee of anchorage, from wdiich 
persons arriving proceed through a creek, 
that winds amidst close and impervious 
jungle, to the station upon the bank of 
the stream. The surrounding country is 
studded with elevations, from the sum- 
mits of wdiich the most picturesque 
scenery may be conteinplated. These 
hills are clothed with jungle, in which 
peacocks, wild fowl, the wild hog, and 
deer abound. The soil is eminently fer- 
tile, and hears an infinite variety of ve- 
getable products, most of which are com- 
mon to it witli Bengal, but many are 
no doubt peculiar, and promise a rich 
harvest to tlie botanist. In the month 
of March the thermometer, at seven in 
the morning, is usually about CO^^. A 
perfect calm and heavy dews prevail till 
towards eleven a.m., when a fine cool 
sea-breeze sets in, and lasts till the even- 
ing; it then lulls, and a fog collects, 
winch makes the nights even unpleasantly 
dully. There is very little variation in 
the climate throughout the year; the 
heat increases till May, when tiie rains 
again reduce the temperature, and are 
followed by the cold months, which are 
more cliilly here than in Bengal. The 
people of the country are robust and 
healthy, but extremely indolent. They 
are much addicted to smoking, females as 
well as ?Tiales, and even children of three 
or four years old are to be seen enve- 
loped in the fumes of a cheroot. Their 
•liet consists chiefly of fish ; but they are 
not at all particular, and eat any kind of 
reptile. There is a great variety of fish, 
tnullet, soles, whitings, a kind of her- 
ding, roec, bamalo, and pomphlet, besides 
oysters and other shell-fish. The rice is 
coarse, and there is no great variety of 
pulse. Cattle are scarce, hut fowls are 
^undant, and of a superior description. 

1 ney constitute the principal food of the 
uropeans. The huts of the natives 
re constructed on posts and covered 
itii leaves, which do not whoHy exclude 
>e rayg Qf although siiftioicnt 

It is remarkable, that 
thp^ stand on Urn tops of 

basf> " t!: just towards the 

natiiL arisen from the 

wivesexpepiencing the greater uhhealthi- 


oess of such a position, agweobly to the 
theory, tliat amall elevations in the midst 
of a country calculated to generate mias- 
mata, are more exposed than lower 
ground to the influence of the noxious 
vapours, the lesa specific ^vity of which 
enables them to rise, until dissipated by 
currents of wind or by exteeme rarefre- 
tion. It is not to be uiferred from this 
that marsh miasmata are prevalent at 
Sandoway ; on tlie contrary, it is re- 
markably free from their supposed ef- 
liects 5 but the country all round it abound- 
ing with water and wood, thinly inha- 
bited, and rarely cultivated, is of the 
nature of those districts in which the 
evolution of deleterious vapours may be 
expected. In proof of the general healthi- 
ness of the place, Mr. C. furnishes re- 
ports of the state of the sick of the COth 
regiment, upwards of a thousand strong, 
from December 1825 to February 1827. 
Immediately after returning from Amherst 
Island, the corps had above 190 men in 
hospital ; these were speedily reduced to 
less than half the number, without the 
casualties being more than ordinarily nu- 
merous ; as the rains approached the 
sick a^in increased, and in May U3 
were in hospital. In June they were 
reduced to fifty-nine, and from that time 
to the latest date the number gradually 
diminished, until in February no more 
than seven were in hospital. The deaths 
from fever in the whole time were thir- 
ty; from bowel complaints, fifty-five, 
and many of the latter cases were brought 
on by eating fmit in excess, whilst both 
were, in a great measure, induced by in- 
cautious exposure to vicissitudes of tempe- 
rature. Another cause of bowel affections 
was the use of the river water, which is 
more or less brackish, whilst that of the 
wells is perfectly sweet. The use of 
thatches of leaves only admitting the 
sun is anotJier exciting cause of sickness, 
and, attention being paid to tliese cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Corbyn thinks few sta- 
tions in India would be found more salu- 
biious. The ulcers which are so fre- 
quent and so fatal in many other parts of 
Aiacan arc never known to originate 
here ; and cutaneous affections, which arc 
in some degree endemial, are not of a 
serious character. As compared with 
Aracan the situation of Sandoway readily 
explains its superior salubrity, being free 
from ail collections of stagnant water, 
ojid more immediately within, the in- 
fluence of the sea-breeze. Ramree is 
much more completely surrounded by 
hills and jungle, and the latter appears 
to be much more contiguous at Cheduba 
and Arahoret Island than at Sandoway, 
in the immediate vicinity of which ttiertj 
is much open country, and the soil is 
tilled and dry. With the improvements 
that 
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that mtifet attend a continuance of the 
present Bystem, the extension of culti- 
vation, formation of roads and paths, and 
preventing all unnecessary accumulation 
of moisture and vegetation, Mr. C. is of 
opinion that before long Sandoway will 
surpass, in every respect, many of the 
stations in the H.C.'s provinces. Of 
the effects of the climate on Europeans 
there is decisive evidence in its favour, 
as of the artillery detachment stationed 
at Sandoway in 1826, only one man died, 
and no illness ascribable to local causes 
has ever occurred amongst the officers, 
although they expose themselves freely 
in prosecuting those sporting amusements 
which the jungles yield. At a few miles 
also from the station is a fine open beach, 
to which convalescents might be sent 
with advantage from December to May. 
— /rf. 


AGEICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF CALCUTTA. 

A meeting of this Society was held the 
12tli September ; tlie president, W. Ley- 
cester, Esq., in the chair. 

A communication was read from Baboo 
Radhakant Deb, upon the soils of the 
lower provinces, partly from original 
authorities and partly from ])ersonai in- 
quiry and observation. A letter from 
Captain Twemlow, commanding the ar- 
tillery at Aurun^bad, gave an account 
of the native prejudice against cutting or 
transplanting trees during the fortnight of 
the moon’s increase, by a removal at 
which period, they imagine, the timber 
decays, and is liable to worm and dry 
rot. Captain T. is of opinion tliat the 
notion is not without some foundation, 
and the fact merits investigation. A 
summary account of the cultivation of 
sugar-cane, and the manufacture of su- 
gar in tilt Ghazipore district, by Mr. 
Fred, was also laid before the meeting. 
The secretary announced, that a large 
parcel of kitchen-garden seeds, despatch- 
ed from Liverjiool in March and April, 
by Mr. Roscoe, and brought by the Den- 
gal, had been received. It was accord- 
ing resolved, that they should be distri- 
buted without delay amongst the mem- 
bers and the native gardeners of Calcutta, 
with exception of a portion to be reserved 
for the Society’s garden at Allyjiorc. 
The seeds are packed in twenty-one 
boxes, lined with lead, some in glass 
bottles, and others in charcoal. It was 
also resolved that a portion should be 
forwarded to gentlemen who liad been 
benefactors to the Society, and who were 
residents in the countries upon the fron- 
tiers of Nepal, Asam, Munipore, Marta- 
ban, &c. 

The Society is about to publish a vo- 


lume of prooeedta ; it is nearly! out of 
the press.— /n</. Gaz. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF PARIS. 

At a meeting of tliis Society in No. 
vember last, a report W'bs read by M. E. 
Bumouf, from the committee appointed 
by the Society to examine the illustra- 
tions of the scenery, architecture, anti- 
quities, costumes, and natural history of 
India, proposed to be published by Messi-s. 
T. and W. Daniell, who executed the 
drawings during ten years’ residence in 
that country. This report is highly 
flattering to our two countrymen. “ The 
work consists,” says the report, “ 1st. 
of general views of temples and pagodas, 
ancient and modern, in the different parts 
of India, where the existing monuments 
of Brahminical worship are the most nu- 
merous and remarkable ; 2d. designs, ex- 
hibiting, with the most scrupulous exact- 
ness, the minutest details of their arclii- 
lecture; 3d. sundry representations of 
the customs and usages of the Hindu 
people. The religious edifices represent- 
ed are from all parts of the peninsula, 
but especially the environs of Benares, 
Behur, and Madura.” The reporter 
then subjoins some reflections upon 
the character of the architecture repre- 
sented by the pencil of the English ar- 
tists : ” In examining these vast stnic- 
tures in a general point of view, they all 
appear to be impressed with a peculiar 
character, which distinguislies them es- 
sentially from the remains of Grecian 
architecture. Whilst the latter are com- 
posed of jiarts inseparable, from the con- 
cord of which results the harmony of the 
whole, insomuch that disjointed they are 
nothing, and the enseiMe cannot exist 
without them ; the Hindu temples, even 
the most gigantic, are formed by the 
combination, and (if it may be so ex- 
pressed) the addition, of parts altogether 
identical, and which might exist isolated 
and independent of the edifice to winch 
they appertain, since they re-exliihit ex- 
actly all its proportions. Each building 
is therefore, if we may so describe it, the 
aggregate of a given number of other 
buildings, constructed in the same manner 
but of different dimensions ; so that their 
combination forms, not a wiiole, but an 
aggregation similar in the total to the 
several component parts, Tliis charac- 
ter, which has not probably been very 
attentively considered, is perceptible m 
the most minute details of Indian scuip- 
ture ; for example, in the singular statues 
of their deities, which the artist has sur- 
charged intentionally with the same attri- 
butes repeated over and over 
Without inquiring at present how tar 
system of architecture may have been s fe 
gested to the Hindus by the 
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natural soenes which surround theffi^ md 
more particularly by the original, though 
not always just, ideas, which prevail 
throughout their religious system; it is 
impossible not to be struck by it, in 
looking at the edifices drawn by Mr. 
Daiiiell. In this respect the collection 
is replete with new interest. Relics of 
temples and of sculpture, the study of 
which may possibly one day throw a 
light upon the history of the religious no- 
tions of the Hindus, are moreover to 
be found there. A pedestrian statue oc- 
curs in tlic collection, representing, ac- 
cording to popular tradition, the god 
Crishna, an incarnation of Vishnu, with 
tlie dress still worn by the Buddhist 
priests of Ceylon, and with the curly hair 
seen on all the etfigies of Buddha. This 
curious statue, wliich is discriminated 
from other pi'oductions of Indian art by 
its extreme simplicity, was found in Bc- 
haC) a country which was the very cradle 
ol Buddhism; and tliis approximation 
iilonc sulRces to show its importance, and 
that of the ruins still subsisting in that 
country, ^of which Mr. Daniell has nu- 
merous drawings.” The architectuml 
portion of the collection the reporter 
considers as extremely curious, and more 
iisctiil than any other existing collection 
lor the study of that art amongst the 
Hindus ; and he concludes with strong- 
ly recommending the authors to com- 
mence the publication of their work. 
“ It only remains for us to propose to 
the Council, to manifest in a particular 
manner the interest wliich the friends 


COUVJ^mOV OF THE HATIYES OF 

The following is an extract from the 
Sttmackar Chamrihaf a Bengal native 
paper, on the subject of converting the 
natives:— “ A recent periodical entitled 
The Missionary Herala, says that there 
has occurred a great impediment to the 
conversion of the Hindus into Chris- 
tianity, which is this ; those natives who 
become Christians are invariably excom- 
municated from caste, and are there- 
fore debarred by their law from all kinds 
of inheritance. The missionary gentle- 
men appear to be of opinion, tliat the 
number of their converts would soon 
multiply if this obstacle were removed. 
But we assert, that they are much in the 
vyrong if such be tlieir opinion : for intel- 
ligent and respectable natives, whether 
they expect inheritance or not, are alw'ays 
strangers to the efforts of the missiona- 
ries, although they have for so many years 
spared no pains in preacliing the Gospel, 
on the public roads and elsew’here, and 
distributing religious tracts at a consi- 
derable expense; and those few over 
whom they have triumphed, are the scum 
of society, and from the lowest and most 
ignorant classes of the people, who might 
he prevailed upon to do any thing, as ,a 
blind man may be dragged any way the 
leader pleases.” 

SYRIAN JEWS. 

Tiberias is one of the four holy cities 
of the Talmud, the other three being 
Szaffad, Jerusalem, and Hebron. It is 


of llie sciences and arts of Asia must esteemed holy ground because Jacob is 
fed in the splendid undertaking of supposed to have resided here, and be- 
Mr. Daniell, by publishing in the journal cause it is situated on the lake Genase- 
of the Society copious extracts of his retli, from which, according to the most 
prospectus, in order to call Uie atten- generally received opinion of the Tal- 
tion of the French public to a ^vork so mud, the Messiah is to rise. The greater 
worthy of tiie regard of all enlightened part of the Jews who reside in these 

holy places do not engage in mercantile 
Messrs. Daniell’s work, we observe, is pursuits, but arc a society of religious 
patronized by our Royal Asiatic Society ; persons, occujiied solely wdth their sacred 
their Committee of Correspondence has duties. There are among them only 
Issued a circular, strongly recommending two who are merchants and men of pro- 
tlio “ Illustrations of India,” in which they perty, and these are styled Kafers, or 
observe: “it is particularly desirable unbelievers, by the others, who do nothing 
that Messrs. Daniell should be encouraged but read and pray. Jewish devotees 
to publish a selection from their exten- from all parts of the globe flock to the 
s>ive and unrivalled collection of drawings four holy cities, in order to pass their 
the present time, for should death or days in praying for their own salvation, 
any otlier circumstance prevent their and that of their brethren who remain 
upcTintending the publication of them, occupied in worldly pursuits. But the 
e collection will probably be lost to the offering up of prayers by these devotees 
lor - 1 ’ ^ artist, without possessing is rendered still more indispensable by a 

ske^t-] could finish their dogma contained in the Talmuib tliat 

to preserve tlie Indian the world will return to its primitive 

woul I I originals. This loss chaos if prayers arc not addressed to the 

as SG 1 instances irreparable, God of Israel at least twice a week in 

objects represented have these four cities ; this belief produces 
honsof except in their delinea- considerable pecuniary advantage to the 

a:, ’ supplicants, as the missionaries sent 

^•'*^di.:jbum.VoL.25.No.M7. :i A abroad 
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abroad to collect okne ior the support of 
these religious fraternities plead the dan- 
ger of the threatened chaos, to Induce 
the rich Jews to send supplies of money, 
in order that the prayers may be con- 
stantly offered up. I'hree or four mis- 
sionaries are sent out every year : one to 
the coast of Africa from Dainietta to.Mo- 
gadore ; another to tlie coasts of Europe 
from Venice to Gibraltar ; a third to the 
Archipelago, Constantinople, and Ana- 
tolia ; and a fourth through Syria. The 
cliarity of the Jews of London is ap- 
pealed to from time to time; but the 
Jews of Gibraltar have the reputation of 
being more liberal than any others, and 
from 4,000 to 5,000 Spanish dollars arc re- 
ceived annually from them. The Polish 
Jews settled at Tabaiia send several col- 
lectors regularly into Pohemia and Po- 
land, and the rich Jewish merchants in 
those countries have their pensioners in 
the Holy Land, to wliom they regulaily 
transmit sums of money. Great jealousy 
seems to prevail between the Syrian and 
Polish Jews. 

The Jewish devotees pass the whole 
day in the schools or the synagogue, re- 
citing the Old Testament and the Tal- 
mud, both of which many of them know 
entirely by heart. Tliey all write He- 
brew ; but I did not see any fine hand- 
writing amongst them; their learning 
seems to be on the same level as that of 
the Turks, among whom an Olema thinks 
he has attained the pinnacle of knowledge 
if he can recite all tlie Koran together 
with some thousand of Hadeath, or sen- 
tences of the prophet, and traditions con- 
cerning him ; but neither Jews, nor Turks, 
nor Christians, in these countries, have 
the slightest idea of that criticism which 
might guide them to a rational exj)lttna- 
tion or emendation of their sacred books. 
It was in vain that I put qiiestioiis to se- 
veral of thf first rabbis, concerning the 
desert in which the children of Israel so- 
journed for forty years ! I found that my 
own scanty knowledge of the geography 
of Palestine, and of its partition amongst 
the twelve tribes, was superior to theirs. 

They observe a singular custom here 
in pniying ; while the Rabbi recites the 
Psalms of David, or tl»e pmyers extract- 
ed from tlicm, the congregation frequently 
imitate, by their voice or gestures, the 
meaning of some remarkable passages : 
for example, when the Rabbi pronounces 
the words, “ praise the Lord with the 
sound of the trumpet,” they imitate the 
sound of the trumjrct through their closed 
fists. When “ a horrible tempest ” oc- 
curs, they puff and blow to represent a 
storm ; or shouhl he mention “ the cries 
of the righteous in distress,” they all set 
up a loud screaming ; and it not unfre- 
quently happens that while some are still 
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blowing the storm# othei's have already 
begun the cries of the righteous ; thus 
forming a concert which it is difficult for 
any but a zealous Hebrew to hear with 
gravity.— JSwrcAAarrf/’a Travels in Syria, 

IDENTITY OF THE HINDOOSTANEE anD 
THE IRISH TONGUES. 

In Winter’s Efymologicon Universale 
(1. 377) an instance of apparent resem- 
blance between tlie Hindoostanee and 
Celtic languages is pointed out, and fol. 
lowed up by this remark: — “ We shall 
not wonder at this resemblance between 
the Hindoostanee dialects and the Celtic 
forms of speech, when we learn what 
has been asserted, that a Russian, pass- 
ing through a street in London, was 
enabled to understand two Irish women 
talking their own language, from his 
knowledge of tlie Hindostance dialects,” 
This assertion (we beg pardon of the as- 
eertor for saying) we disbelieve. 

THE CHANK FISII. 

“ I have been informed,” says Sir 
Everard Home, ” by a friend who, while 
in the East-Indies, saw the cliank (a 
shell belonging to the same genus with 
the voluta pyrurn of Linnseus) shed its 
eggs, that the animal discharged a mass 
of mucus, adapted to the form of the lip 
of the shell, and several inches in length; 
this rope of eggs, enclosed in mucus, ut 
the end which is last disengaged was ol 
so adhesive a nature, that it became at- 
tached to the rock or stone on which the 
animal deposited it. As soon as tlie 
mucus came in contact with the salt 
water it coagulated into a firm mem- 
branous structure, so that the eggs be- 
came enclosed in membranous cliambers, 
and the nidus, having one end fixed and 
the other loose, was moved by the waves, 
and the young in the eggs had their blood 
aerated. When the young were hatched, 
they remained defended from the violence 
of the w'uves till their sliells hud acquired 
strength.” — rhil. Trans, vol, 107. 

THE NAGA PANCHAMI- 

In most parts of India, the 26tli July 
Is known as the Naga Panchumi, and the 
worship is addressed to the principal 
Nagas, or snake-gods. These arc not 
to l>e confounded with vulgar snaKeS) 
although presiding over those reptiles, 
as they have the power of assuming lA uat 
shapes they will ; and their maidens, like 
the lairies and nymphs of the Arabian 
Nights, are remarkable for their perso- 
nal charms, which they not unfrequent y 
bestow upon favoured heroes or King^' 
The whole tribe reside in the regions in - 
mediately below the earth, 
seat of exhaiistlcss treasures, and vv j 
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the blaze of ineetimable gems supplies 
the absence of the solar radiance. The 
names of the principal Na^s are enume- 
rated by diiferent authorities, and extend 
to about a dozen, all of whom are to be 
invoked, and propitiated on the occasion, 
with otferiiigs of milk and ghee. The 
leaves of the nimb are also to be kept in 
the house, and a small quantity eaten. 
The offerings in Bengal are usually made 
to a branch of the Snuhi, or Euphorbia, 
but the rite is little observed except in 
the villages, and there with little solem- 
nity. In the west and south of India it 
is imich more regarded, and we have the 
personal testimony of the late Captain 
Fell, that the Naga-panchami, in the lat- 
ter, is a holiday on which athletic sports, 
wrestling, jumping, &c. take place. He 
has also cited the following directions 
for the worship from the Khasi Khand : 

“ The fifth lunar day of Sravana is held 
sacred to the Nagas : on that day let ab- 
lutions be performed in the pool termed 
Vasuki, or sacred to Vasuki, the lord of 
the Nagas ; by observing this ceremony 
the Nagas are pleased, and the votaries 
may rest free from the dread of serpents. 
IVopIc should collect together for amuse- 
ment and wordi ip; the door-posts should 
be smeared with cow-dung, and figuies 
shnukl be drawn of deadly poisonous ser- 
Iteiits, and offerings should be made to 
tlie Nagas of ghee, durva grass, kusa 
grass, and fiowers ; also of perfumes and 
gailiiiids, arid the like. The drawings of 
the serpents should represent them armed 
with scymitars and shields. The upper 
pait of the body, from the navel, should 
be that of a human being, and the 
lower part tlmt of a seVpent ; lioods must 
1)0 extended over the heads, and entwined 
with any odd number of snakes : all these 
must be of a deep black hue, and painted 
either in the open liighwuiy or in the 
house. This fifth day of Sravana is a 
day of festival among the Nagas ; let 
their images, therefore, be bathed with 
milk. Ill the south of India the day is 
aKo oilled Gariira-panchami, the bird 
ganira being the implacable enemy of the 
serpents, and his jirotection therefore 
obviating any necessity to jiropitiate tlicni. 
AVorsliip is also offered to Sesha, the 
many-Iieaded serpent on which Vi.shiui 
sleeps, and whose cx])andcd hoods form 
his canopy. Tlic worshij) of the Nagas 
appeals to be a very ancient part of the 
Hindu religion, and suggests very curious 
identifications with the ceremonies and 
traditions of all the nations of antifiuity. 
— Ca/. Gov. Gaz. 

RAIN IN BOMBAY. 

A register of the pluviometer in Bom- 
bay gives the following results, respecting 
the fall of rain in the months of June and 
July for tbe eleven years; 


Yoars. 

June. 

Inches. 

July. 

Inches. 

Total. 

Inches. 

1817 . 

. 45'72 . 

. 23*67 . 

. 69*39 

1618 . 

. 22*64) . 

. 17*69 . 

. 40*23 

1819 . 

. 15*95 . 

. 30*66 . 

. 46*61 

1820 . 

. 18*82 . 

. 28*37 . 

. 47*19 

1821 . 

. 15*18 . 

. 20*66 . 

. 35*84 

1822 . 

. 29*21 . 

. 26*59 . 

. 55*80 

1823 . 

. 21*76 . 

. 15*96 . 

. 37*72 

1824) . 

. 3*89 . 

. 8*7 . 

, 11*96 

1825 . 

. 24). 45 . 

. 25*17 . 

. 49*62 

1826 . 

. 17*75 . 

. 26*97 . 

. 44*72 

1827 . 

. 4)9*15 . 

. 10 29 . 

. 59--4I) 


MODERN EGYPT. 

Extract of a letter from an English 
traveller in Egypt “ We have been 
greatly struck by the contrast which pre- 
sents itself in this country, where modern 
institutions jostle the relics of remotest 
times, and you may turn from a mummy 
to a newly drilled recruit, or mark the 
effects of European machinery, in a ma- 
nufactory constructed of stones covered 
with hieroglyphics. From the Turks ge- 
nerally wc have experienced much civility. 
It is true, that Christians generally ride 
donkics, but so do Turks, for these ani- 
mals in Egypt are of singular docility and 
beauty. Those who prefer liorses may 
mount tliem with impunity. The Pa- 
sha’s new levies con.sist of five bri- 
gades, each of five battalions, cacli 
eight hundred strong. We saw one 
regiment exercised, and the movements 
were as steady, and the firing as regular, 
as on any parade in India. The Fiench 
officers act as instructors only, and are 
not allowed to exercise any authority 
over the men. The word of command 
was given by a Turk, and all the officers 
are of that nation, except some of the 
subalterns, wlio are Arabs. Osman Beg, 
tlie major general, is a man of unassum- 
ing and polished manners. The service 
is far from popular in Egypt, and is, in 
every individual ciisG, compulsory. The 
Pasha is every thing in Egypt: sove- 
reign, legislator, manufacturer, farmer, 
and money-changer, and admits no inter- 
ference with his various avocations. A 
few days before our arrival at Cairo he 
hanged a Jew for taking one piastre more 
than the prescribed number in exchange 
for a dollar. He has made Arabs manu- 
facture as well as use iniichinery, and set 
them to work to learn French, and trans- 
late scientific works into Arabic. These 
innovations, however, are not interwoven 
with the character of theiicoplo, on whom 
the Pasha’s improvements appear to have 
wrought no clmnge. As long as they 
stand in awe of him they wfill labour ; 
but the moment that feeling ceases, they 
will retain only that disgust they now en- 
tertain for tasks to which they arc urged 
by a despotic, and not unlVequently cruel 
master. The war with Greece has cleared 
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the villages of Arab youth, such of whom 
as had avoided the conscription haying fled 
into the deserts. Parties w’ere frequently 
met with on the route, loud in their exe- 
crations of the Paslia, and threatening 
every Turk with death.” 

MONKEY MARRIAGE. 

About twenty years ago, Ishwara 
Chandra, the Raja of Nu^eeya, spent 
10Q,000 rupees (.£12,500) in marrying 
two monkeys, when all the parade com- 
mon at Hindoo marriages was exhibited. 
In tlie marriage procession were seen 
elephants, camels, horses richly capa- 
risoned, palanqueens, lamps, and flam- 
beaux ; the male monkey was fastened in 
a fine palanqueen, having a crown upon 
his head, with men standing by his side 
to fan liim ; then followed singing and 
dancing girls in carriages ; every kind of 
Hindoo music ; a grand display of fire- 
works, &c. Dancing, music, singing, and 
every degree of low mirth, were ex- 
hibited at the bridegroom's palace for 
twelve days together. At the time of the 
marriage ceremony, learned Brahmins 
were employed in reading the formula from 
the Shastras.— Ward^s View of the Hindus. 


VACCINATION IN TURKEY. 

IVom the last official report of the Na. 
tional Vaccine Establishment to the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, dated llth February 1828, just 
laid before Parliament, we extract the 
following passage respecting Ae exten- 
sion of vaccination in Turkey : 

“ In proof of its wider difflislon, we 
learn that it is now practised, not only 
throughout the Morea and the countries 
inhabited by the Greeks, but that it has 
been admitted into Constantinople, and 
into the palace of the Sultan, in spite of 
the prejudices which the religion of the 
Mahometans opposes to any measure in- 
tended to interfere with the destinies of 
life. So that the advantages which this 
country derived from the east in the last 
century, by the acquisition of inoculation 
from thence, it has now abundantly re- 
quited, by imparting to the same region 
the safer practice of vaccination, by which 
the small-pox, equal to their own plague 
in the severity of its visitations, has been 
already disanned of its terrors, and in the 
course of years may, possibly, be extin- 
guished altogether.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

The Engliah in India. By the Author of ' ‘ Pan- 
durmig Harl,” and “ The Zenana.” 3 vola. 12mo. 
£l.4a. 

The Subaltern' e Log-BooTc / Including Anecdotes 
of well-known Military Characters, with Scenes 
and Customs In India. 2 vols. i>o6t-Svo. £1. Is. 

Part 1 V. of Scenery, Costume, and Arddtecture, 
chiefly in Western India. By Capt. R. M. Grind- 
lay. In atlas 4to. £2. 2s. 

Journal of the Rev. Joseph Wolff', Missionary to 
the Jews; comprising his second visit to Palestine 
and Syrlai in the years 1823 and 1824. Edited and 
revised by H. Drummond, Esq. Vol. II. 8vo. 7s. 

A Visit to the Sctien Churches of Asia, with an 
Excursion into Pisiula, By the Rev. V. J. Arun- 
dall, British Chaplain at Smyrna. 8vo., with 
Map and Plates. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. George 
Canning. 2 vols. post-Svo. £l. is. 

The East~India Register and Directory, correct- 
c<l to the 26th January 1828. By A. W. Mason, 
Geo. Owen, and G. H. Brown, of the Secretary’* 
Odlce, East-India House. 12mo. 10s. 

Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, 
translated from the Original Sanscrit, containing 
the Dramas of Mrichchakati, Vikrama and Urva- 
si, Malatl and Madhava, Uttara Rama Cheritra, 
Mudra Rakshasa, and Ratnavall ; together with 
ari Account of the Dramatic System of the Hin- 
dus, Notices of their different Dr.amas, &c. By 
H. II. Wilson, Esq. (Imported from Calcutta.) 
3 vols. 8vo. £l. 10s. 

The Marriage in Cana, a Poem. By the Rev. 
E. Smedlcy, A.M. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

An Appeal to England against the New India 
Stamp Act, with some Observations on the Con- 
dition of British Subjects in Calcutta, under the 
Government of the East-India Company. 8vo. 38. 

A Portrait of the Right Hnn. Lady Jembna Isa- 
bella Mann, daughter of Earl Cornwallis; en- 
gr-wedfrom a painting by Pickcrsgill, R.A., for 
the Collection of Portraits of the Female Nobility. 

Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Pro- 
vinces of India, from Calcutta to Bombay. By 
the Rignt Rev. Reginald Heber, late Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. WJtn a Map, and several Illustra- 
tive Plates from the author’s own Sketches. 2 vols. 
4tO. £4.148.6d. 


The Kuzzilbash, a Tale of Khorasan. 3 vols. 
postBvo, £l.lls.6d. -TV , j 

Memoirs of the Life and Travels of John Lcd- 
yard, the African Traveller. Now first published 
from his Journals and Corrcspondermc. I’ost Ovo. 
10s. 6d. . , . , 

A New Persian Grammar, containing, m a 
series of concise and perspicuous rules, a dis- 
tinct view of the elementary principles of that 
useful and elegant language. By Duncan Forbes, 
A.M., andSandford Amot. 8vo. 


In the Press. 

Hamilton's East-India Ciazetteer (second edition!, 
n-eatly enlargcil and iraprovctl by the author 
from the most authentic materials, and brought 
lown to the end of 1827. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Poetical Compositions, containing among others 
Sesrriptlve Sketches of the wild Scenery or 
Southern Africa, and of the Character and (.on- 
ilition of its Native Tribes. Written during the 
author’s residence in that country. By T. 1 
Talcs of a Military Liftt. By the author of the 
Military Sketch Book.” 3 vola. 

Military Reflections on Turkey. By Baron von 
Valentinl, major-general in the Prussian service. 
Translated by a military officer. 8yo. , 

Hajji Baba in England. By the auehor of 
” Hajjl Baba.” 


CALCUTTA. 

Documents illustrative of the 
listing of Public Despatches and ana 

Dem^Offlcial CommunlcaUons, oy 

Historical Sketch of the Events of W War, wun 
I Map. 4to. 24 Rs. * o,. 

Chap. I. of Book I. of an Essay on Taxes ^ 
Public Revenue; the ultimate feate of 

payment; their disbursement; and the sea 
their ultimate consumption. 8vo. 

Poems, by U. L. V. beroaia. , 12 mo. 8 
Rcisirtsof Cases determin^ tn the u>ur j 
zamut Adawlut, with Tables of Edition, 

the Cases and principal print' 

containing the whole of the Ca^ « H. war- 
ed, with a Continuation to 1826. By W. g j 
naghten, Esq., register of the court. 2 vois. 

8vo. 30 Rs. 
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College CxanMiMtiott. 


COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM, 
SOM Aiigmt 18S7. 


The following minute, recorded by the 
Riglit Honourable the Acting Visitor of 
the College of Fort William, on a review 
of the proceedings of the institution for 
the year 1820-7, is published for general 
information, under directions received 
from his Lordsliip to that effect : — 

“ The usual time having elapsed since 
the publication of the annual review of 
the proceedings of the College, the duty 
devolves upon me, as the representative 
of the Right Honourable the Visiter, 
during his absence from the presidency, 
of recording my sentiments on the trans* 
actions of the institution within the last 


year. 

“ Although my connexion with the 
College, and consequently my acquain- 
tance with the details of its affairs, 
has been of short duration, yet I need 
scarcely declare, that I have felt the live- 
liest interest in the progress of the insti- 
tution, and an anxious desire to preserve 
it in a state of efficiency. 

“ While I concur in the regret ex- 
pressed by the Colfege Council in the re- 
sult of the late annual examination, at 
which no student was reported qualified 
lor the public service, I have much plea^ 
sure in observing, on a consideration of 
the whole proceedings of the year, that 
(luring the period under review, seven- 
teen students have q^ualified themselves, 
at intermediate examinations, since June 
1820, by their proficiency in two of the 
prescribed languages taught in the Col- 
lege ; a number exceeding by two that of 
the preceding year, and, with the excep- 
tion of 1821-25, in which nineteen stu- 
dents wTre reported qualified, equal to 
any of tlie annual results of the last seven 
years. 


“ It is also satisfactory to remark, that, 
with one exception, the list of qua- 
lified students contains the names of all 
those who remained attached to the Col- 
lege after the ahnual examination in June 
last year. To the student who forms the 
one exception, I shall refrain from ad- 
to more pointedly, in the hope 
that, as he has since obtained a compe- 
tent knowledge in one language, he will 
the seclusion of a Mofussil station, 
0 vvhicli he has been removed, exert 
‘imspif strenuously to redeem the time 
tie has lost. 

ho following are the students who 
ye (qualified themselves for employment 
‘"the past year:— . 

D- Pringle, A. C. 
leylami, J. p. Gubbins, A. Spiers, W. 


Armstrong, G, T, ThompsoB, J. Grant, 
A. M. MiUs, C. G. ManseU, W. R. 
Kennaway, C. C. Jackson, G. M. Bat- 
ten, C. £. Trevelyan, C. M. Caldecott, 
Be Fitzgerald, and G. H. Smith. 

** It is with peculiar gratification tliat 
I select from the report before me, the 
following instances of superior talents 
and exemplary assiduity, which have been 
marked by the distinction of honorary 
rewards. 

“ Mr. John Pen ton Gubbins was adr 
mitted as a student of the institution on 
the 31 St May 1826, and was reported 
qualified in Bengalee in August, and in 
Persian in November of the same year ; 
a medal of merit having been awarded to 
him for the rapklity with which his ac- 
quirements in the former language were 
made. 

“ Mr. George Trewen Tliompson be- 
came a student of the institution on the 
27tli February 1826, and was reported 
qualified in Hitidee in August following, 
and in October following of the same year 
in Persian ; a pecuniary prize of eight 
hundred rupees having been awarded to 
him for high proficiency in tlie latter lan- 
guage. 

“ Mr. Colville Coverly Jackson became 
a member of the institution on the 26th 
of June 1826; in the following October 
he passed a creditable examination in 
Hindee, a medal of merit having been 
awarded to him for rapid and consider- 
able progress in that language j and he 
was reported (qualified for the public ser- 
vice alter ] assing an examination in Per- 
sian in February 1827. 

“ Mr. George Maxwell Batten was ad- 
mitted into College on the 23d of Octo- 
ber 1826, and he passed an examination 
on the 21st of the following November in 
Persian, receiving a medal for his rapid 
acquirements in that language, and, after 
passing an examination in Bengalee in Ja- 
nuary, he was reported duly qualified to 
enter on the discharge of his public duties. 

“ Mr. Charles Edward Trevelyan com- 
menced his oriental studies on the 21st 
of October 1826, and the rapidity with 
which he acquired such a knowledge of 
two languages as enabled him. to pass 
highly creditable examinations in Hindee 
on the 2l8t of the following November, 
exactly one month after he entered the 
College, and in Pei’sian on the 19tli of 
Decemter, not quite two months after 
his admission, is no less surprising tlian 
it is without an example in the annals of 
the College. 


In 
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“ In tlw haltyearly report in Decem- 
ber last, speaking of Mr. Trevelyan, the 
College Council observes t ‘ It is difficult 
to speak in terms sufficiently commenda- 
tory of his talents and industry, which, 
had they been exerted for a short time 
longer, would have entitled him to the 
highest rewards, and placed him in the 
first rank of the most distinguished scho- 
lars of tlie College of Fort William.’ 
Medals of merit were of course awarded 
to Mr. Trevelyan for rapid and consider- 
able proficiency in the Hindee and Per- 
sian languages. 

“ Mr. Cliarlcs Marriott Caldecott be- 
came a student of the College on the 23d 
October 1826, and he passed an exami- 
nation in Persian in the following Decem- 
ber, a medal of merit being awarded to 
him for his proficiency tlierein ; and he 
obtained the requisite report of (jualifica- 
tion for the public service by his success 
at a Bengalee examination in February 
1827. 

“ I cannot, however, close this list of 
distitiguished students, without adding to 
it the name of Mr. Mansell, whose merits 
are thus conspicuously noticed ; Mr. 
Charles Grenville Mansell entered the 
institution as a student on the 22d of 
September 1826, and in the short space 
of a fortniglit afterwards passed an exa.. 
mination in Persian, and on the 2)st of 
December following in Hindee; when, 
after a period of only three months from 
the date of his admission into tlie Col- 
lege, he was declared duly qualified to 
discharge his public duties. This gentle- 
man brought out with him to India, Irom 
the Haileybury College, or acquired it on 
the voyage, a considerable knowledge of 
Persian ; but on his arrival in this coun- 
try it appears, by the report of the officer 
who examined him, that in tlie Hindee 
language lie could barely read tlie Nagree 
character. 

Several of the students above-men- 
tioned might, it may be fairly assumed, 
have attained to the highest academical 
honours which the College, under a diffe- 
rent system, was formerly able to confer, 
had they not embraced the option of com- 
mencing their career of active duty ; and 
while the difficulty exists ot meeting the 
demands of the public service, it is, I 
think, fortunate that such should have 
been their election, more especially as I 
cannot allow myself to doubt, that the 
industry and talents they have displayed 
will induce them, in their leisure from 
official avocations, to cultivate to matu- 
rity the seeds of that knowledge, which 
they have acquired in this and the sister 
institution. 

“ It was with much concern that I 
learned, in December last, the death of 
Mr. Wilmot, a student, whose exemplary 


condipst aod rapid progress in big studies 
gave great ^hopes' of future eminence. 

“ 1 am sorry to observe, that it has 
been found necessary within the twelve 
months under review to remove four stu- 
dents from the College, one of wliom' 
however, returned after a few months’ 
exile, and passed an examination qualify, 
ing him for public employment. 

“ Concurring entirely in the sentiments 
recorded in the minute of the Right 
Honourable tlie Visitor, on reviewing 
the proceedings of the College in the 
year 1825-26, I did not hesitate to suti. 
port the recommendation of the College 
Council for the remqyal of those gentle- 
men ; nor can I refrain, while I express 
ray acknowledgments to the College 
Council for their unremitting attention to 
the interests of the institution, to impress 
upon tlicni the importance of a rigid en- 
forcement of the statutes of the College 
in that respect, particularly at the present 
moment, when the large addition to the 
number of students demands a more than 
usual ilegrce of vigilant siiperintcruk'Dcc. 

“ It is indeed obvious to remark, that 
amongst a larger number than usual of 
young men, more instanresof inattention 
and irregularity are likely to occur, and 
that it is only by a strict application of 
the provisions, above noticed, to those 
who show a disposition not to avail them- 
selves of the means of instruction held 
out to them, that the discipline of the 
College can be properly secured. 

“ On the maintenance of that disci- 
pline the utility and reputation of tlie 
institution must mainly depend ; and it is 
with much pleasure that I recognize in 
the reports before me ample testimony to 
the zealous attention of the officers of the 
College to the duties of their respective 
departments. 

“ A list of tlie literary works publish- 
ed or preparing for publication since the 
last annual examination will be specified 
in an appendix ; and I shall conclude 
these remarks with a brief notice of the 
progress of the institutions under the 
superintendence of the Committee of 
l^iblic Instruction, which, though not 
directly connected with the College of 
Fort William, has one object in common 
with it — the training up of a class of pub- 
lic officers, in whose example ami intln- 
ence the moral ami intellekual improve- 
ment of the people may be confidently 
anticipated. 

“ The progress of education in the 
seminaries under the superintendence ot 
the Committee has been satisfactory. In 
the Madressa of Calcutta the Arabic lan- 
guage and the mathematics of the wei> 
have been assiduously cultivated, nnd 
branches of Mohammedan' law, relating 
chiefly to inheritance, to which less a - 
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tention Wfts formerly paid than was de- 
sirable, have been since studied with very 
fjcditable success. A medical' class has 
been added to the establishment. The 
number of students in this institution is 
eighty-five. 

“ In the Sanscrit College of Calcutte, 
the acquirement of the language and of its 
literature has been extended in a manner 
Jiitherto unknown to the native system 
of education ; and, at the public exami- 
nation held in January last, considerable 
convcrsancy was exhibited with dramatic 
writings, which have for a long period been 
scarcely ever perused. An arithmetical 
class was instituted last year for certain 
of the pu])ils, of whom a number have 
gone tiirough a complete course, and have 
recently begun algebra. A medical class 
liiis also been established in this college, 
in which the pupils study anatomy in 
works translated from English authors ; 
and since the beginning of this year an 
English class has been attached to the 
cojlege, in which forty of the best Sans- 
Cl it scholars are engaged in the study of 
tlie English language. The establish- 
ment comprises nincty-oiic students on 
the foundation, and forty-five out-stu- 
dents. 

“ It is in tlic Vidyalaya, Iiow’cver, 
that the study of English is most suc- 
cessfully prosecuted. At the public exa- 
mination, held also in January last, the 
bcinor classes were examined in natural 
and experimental philosophy and chemis- 
try, and proved their acquaintance with 
the language of Siiakespear, by declaim- 
ing several of his scenes. Since then 
the lir«t class has been introduced to the 
elements of mathematical knowledge and 
to the acquirement ot drawing, which 
maybe of sci^^ice to them in after-life. 
The progress made by tlie pupils of this 
College is highly creditable to their own 
talents an<l assiduity, and the care witli 
which their studies are superintended. 
'I’lie nmtihcr of scholars is between four 
and five lumdred, of whom those on the 
original foundation, and that of the 
Seliool Society (altogether ninety), re- 
main as before. Subscribers to the Educa- 
tion Fund liave been permitted to add to 
these one free scholar for every 10,()00 
rupees subscribed, and from part of simi- 
lar donations small scholarships liave 
been attached to the College, for a num- 
Ix’rot tlie pupils of tlie first class to con- 
h’lhiite towards defraying their mainte- 
nance, and obviate any urgent necessity 
tor their premature removal from studies 
0* so much interest and importance to 
tiicinsclves, and to the diffusion of useful 
nnormation. 

ilie Benares College continues to 
plnhit the same diligence in the cultiva- 
■'on of studies purely national that it has 


displayed for spme years past. Arrange- 
ments have {>een also made to encourage 
to a greater extent the useful and ne- 
cessary study of the laws of the Hindus 
at this institution, as well as to obtain a 
more general and finished conversancy 
with the Sanscrit language. There are 
ninety-three students on the foundation, 
and 1G6 out-students. 

“ The Agra College, at the last an- 
nual examination, contained 121 students 
in Arabic and Persian, and sixty-three 
in Sanscrit and Hindee. Their progress in 
the two former is most respectable ; it is 
retarded in the latter, and especially in 
Hindee, by the want of books. Some ad- 
ditions have been lately made to the 
means that exist at this institution of ac- 
quiring proficiency in the mathematical 
sciences. 

“ At the Delhi College there are forty 
students in Arabic, fitly in the highci 
classes of Persian, ninety-seven in the 
elementary classes, and seventeen in 
Sanscrit ; making in all 201?. The ele- 
ments of astronomy and mathematics, 
on European principles, have been in- 
troduced in this establishment, although 
its principal objects are the language of 
Arabia and Moimmmedar. law. 

“ The elementary scliools call for no 
particular remark ; the great object of the 
Committee has been to concentrate these 
as much as possible, and not to suffer 
them to consume resources dispropor- 
tionate to their utility. The schools in 
Ruj])ootaiia accordingly, which were for- 
merly scattered over an extent of coun- 
try which rendered superintendence “hi 
a great measure nugatory, have been re- 
duced, and one establishment at Ajmere 
substituted in their room. 

“ As an essential instmment in the 
diffusion of knowledge, as much activity 
as possible has been given to tlie circula- 
tion of printed books, and supplies have 
been furnished througli the Committee 
to the establisliments under tlieir super- 
intendence, and others of a similar cha- 
racter. Above 7, (XX) volumes have been 
tlius distrilnited in little more than two 
years. Encouragement has been also 
given to the publication of useful works, 
and several of those announced last year 
as in progress, have been completed ojr 
considerably advanced, and otliers have 
been undertaken. A select library of 
Englisli books has been also attached to 
the Anglo-Indian College. 

“ Besides the maintenance and im- 
provement of those establishments which 
liave already been founded, and the sup- 
ply of them with the implements of in- 
Btriiction, as far as the resources at tho 
disposal of the Committee will allow, the 
Committee have received from such of 
their members as are-’libscnt with the 
Right 
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Right Honourable the Governor OeneraU 
useful information regarding the state of 
education in some of the places visited 
by them, and some suggestions for the 
extension of collegiate establishments, 
which will be the subject of future con- 
sideration. The necessity for multiply- 
ing such institutions is every where la- 
mentably evident, but the vastness of 
the claim precludes the possibility of uni- 
versally complying with it. As far as 
practicable, however, the demand will 
receive attention ; and although a consi- 
derable interval must elapse before any 
sensible etfect can be produced upon the 
rliaractcr of the people, it is impossible 
that consequences of the most beneficial 
tendency should fail to reward the perse- 
vering efforts which are now making to 
animate intellectual exertion, and facili- 
tate the acquirement of knowledge. 

“ By the departure to England of 
their late president, Mr, Harington, the 
Committee have been deprived of an 
able and zealous director of their labours, 
whose superior acquirements, and know- 
ledge of the habits and feelings of the 
people, peculiarly fitted him for presiding 
ut their deliberations, and whoso mind 
WHS ardently bent on the great w’oik of 
dijfusing the blessings of improved edu- 
cation tliroughout our extensive empire. 

“ CoMBERMEttK.” 

APPENDIX. 

Works in the Native Langi; .gos, or con- 
nected with Eastern Literature, lately 
])ublisiied, or now preparing for publi- 
cation. 

The Bulmrool Wusect, a general Ara- 
bic Lexicon, explained in Persian, by 
Abdoor Uubeem and Kuiizim Alee, Mo- 
lowees of the College ot Fort William. 
The plan of this w'ork is designed to em- 
brace the whole compass of the Arabic 
language, and, referring to the learning 
and abilities of the editor, it is reason- 
able to expect that it wall be finished in 
the most useful and satisfactoiy manner. 

A new edition of the Uaj Neeat, a 
Hindee clas^book, edited by Captain 
Price, professor of Ilindoostance at the 
institution, for the use of the College of 
Fort William. 

An abrifiged edition of Dr. Carey’s 
Bengalee Dictionary, in two volumes 
8vo., by Mr. Marshman, of Serampore. 

A new English Translation of Ferish- 
ta’s Persian History of Hindoostan, in 
three 4<to. volumes, by Colonel Briggs, 
of the Bombay establishment. 

A new edition of Selections, in prose 
and verse, in tv\'o4to. volumes, compiled 
from tlie best Persian writers, and origi- 
nally published by Dr. Lumsden, for the 
use of the College of Fort William, in 
five 4-to. volumes. 


The Durool Muktar and Fatot^ Ima, 
dee, two Arabic works on Mahoniedan 
Law, to lie pubbshed in two large 8vo. 
volumes, witii the preceding volumes of 
Persian classics, at the lithographic press, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Wood.* 
The Elements of Hindoostanee Gram- 
mar, by the Reverend Mr. Yates, m one 
8vo. volume. 

Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 6 of Select 
Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, 
by Mr. H. H. Wilson, secretary to tin* 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Speaking of this work, the College 
Council observe : ** they consider them- 
selves fortunate in being able to bear 
direct testimony to the merits of the 
pieces w'hich he (Mr. Wilson) has se- 
lected for translation, and to the excel- 
lence with which he has accomplished 
his undertaking. They conceive that no 
orientalist has yet offered to the literary 
world a contribution of greater value and 
interest, or one of w’hich the patronage 
will more enhance tlie reputation of Go- 
vernment. 


List of Works lately published or pre- 
paring for Publication, under the Su- 
permtondoiice of the Committee of 
Ihibhc Instruction. 


Sanscrit. 

Works begun last year— since com- 
pleted. 

The Miigdlmbodlm and the Laghu 
Kaiimudi, grammars. 

The Bhasha Parichheda, an clcmeii- 
tary vvoikon Logic, with a Commentary. 

In the Press. 

The Bhatta Kavyu ; 700 pages have 
been printed. 

'I’be Sahitya Diirpana, an elementary 
woriv on Rlietorlc. 

The iiiiglm Vansa, a classical poem. 

The Lilavati, or Hindu Arithmetic. 


Preparing for Publication. 

A Translation into Sanscrit of the out- 
lines of Anatomy. 

Persian. (In tlie Press.) 

Tlie Seir Mutaklierin, which will Ik; 
completed in a few days. 

Translations from tlie Digdursum, or 
Bengali Versions of various Tracts on 
European Literature and Science. Tliif 
will also be soon completed. 

The Persian Translation of the Lila- 
vati, nearly completed. 

Arabic. (In the Press.) 

The Fataw^a Alemgiri, of which 3 j 0 
pages have been prinb^. ^ ^ 

Translation of Bridge’s Elements 
Algebra. . . • 

An Abridgment of the Canons of 
cenna, with a Persian Translation 
English Glossary of technical terms. 



College Examination^ 


CourGE OF Fort Wjluam, 

June 30, 1327. 

Twenty -seventh Annual Examination. 




Fimt Class. | 

1. Browijlow 'June 

2. Reml.M. Doc. 1H2« 

3. Marten Sept. l«2fi 

4. Alexander June 1«2(J 

5. Cardew Dec. 1H2H 

ft Loughnan ,Dec. 1020 

7. SniiOi Sept. 1020 ; 

0. Barlow |Jan. 1027 ! 

0. Tulloh Dec. 1020, ' 

Second Class. I .. 

{ Oct. 1025 ) 
Re-adinit. f 
Jan. 10277 


11. T.iing---- 

12. Travers 
IJ. Hare- • • 


•■Dec. 1020 

• Doc. l;^20 

• Jan. 10271 


Fouith Class. 

I. Read, r. E 

I niik 

Scott 

’.M( Mahon 

L M>tton 

Fifth Class. 

• Finnns 

. khimtin 

. 1 laser 

' firant 

I. Bcnfall 

'■ 'I'avloi 

I. Trottfi 

. ('uiiliiro 

t. Deane 

kfcnt fiom Examina- 
tion. 

• Home 

Dffilvy 

I. Sturt 

s Wooiliock, T. P,. . 

'• Maitin . 

). Bruce 

. Mackenzie 

I Janies 

l> McLeod 


•Jan. 1027 
• 'Jan. 1027 
■ May 1027 

• June Dfc>7 
•June 1027j 

llunc 1027 
•June 1027' 
•;May 10271 

• May 1027 1 

• May 10271 
•May 1027. 
•May 1027' 

June 1027: 
•[June 1827| 


Jan, 1027 
Jan. 1027 
Jan. 1027 
June 1027 
June 1027 
June 1027| 
June 1027 
;June I027I 
June 10271 


Hinoee. 

Date of Admission 
into the College. 

s 

III 

Period of Attend- ' 
ance on the Lec- 
tures. 

First Class. 



Ms. Ws. 

1. Read, F. E 

Jan. 1827 

46 

5 2 

2. Tulloh 

Dec. 1820 

38 

5 3 

Second Class. 




3. Grant 

May 1827 

1 

0 2 

4. Fraser 

May 1027 

4 

0 2 

5. Smith 

fiept. 1020 

45 

8 1 

Third Class. 




6. Rental 1 

May 1827 

5 

0 2 

7 . Taylor 

May ltl27 

5 

0 2 

8. Cunlifl’e 

June 1827 

1 

0 a 

Absent from Exarnina- 




tion. 




1. Home • •• 

Jan. 1827 

24 

5 2 

2. Of,Mlvy 

Jan. 1827 

24 

5 2 

3. Sturt 

Jan. 1027 

H 

5 2 

4. Martin 

June 1027 

1 

0 0 

5. Deane 

June 1827 

2 

0 1 

0. Bruce 

June 1027 

1 

0 0 

7 . McKenzie 

June 1027 

1 

0 0 

0. Francis 

June 1027 

1 

0 0 

y. James 

Jime 1027 

1 

0 0 

Bengalee. 




First Class. 1 




1. Hare 

Jan. 1827 

41 

5 0 

Second Class. • 




2. Dick 

Jan. 1827 

30 

4 2 

.3. Halkett 

April 1027 

10 

2 0 

4. Cardew 

Dec. 1020 

38 

5 2 

Third Clasi. ' 




.ft Br.arkcn 

June 1827 

0 

0 0 

0. Mytlon 

June I827 

1 

0 1 

7. M( Mahon 

June 1027 

3 

0 1 

0. Uclny 

May 1027 

5 

0 3 

Fourth Class. 1 




y. Read, M 

Dec. 1826 

40 

5 3 

1(». Lang 

Dec. 182() 

43 

5 2 

11. Barlow . • ■ > 

Jan. 1827 

25 

5 0 

12. Bullcr 

May 1827 

7 

1 0 

1.3. Scott 

May 1027 

4 

0 1 

14. Trotter 

May 1827 

7 

0 3 

15. 'Pravers 

Dec. 1820 

7 

0 3 

10. QunUin 

June 1027 

3 

0 1 

Absent from Exarnina- 




turn. 




1 Woodcock, T. P. . . 

June 1027 

0 

0 0 

2 . McLeod 

1 

June 1027 

0 

0 0 


By order oF the Council of the College, 
D. Ruddell, I^. C. C. 
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Calcutta* 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

PALAMBANG PRKE-MONKV. 

Fort (niliam, July 27, 1827.— Tlie 
Hon.tlio Court of Directors having trans- 
niittcd copies of the statements of the 
])iizc agents and the prize lists, for the 1st 
distribution on account of the capture of 
Ealamhang in the year 1812, the un- 
claimed shares of wliicli have been paid 
into their treasury, the Right Hon. the 
Vice-President in Council is pleased to 
direct that all claimants belonging to the 
Hon. Company’s troops of the Bengal 
establishment sliall submit their claims to 
participate in that prize-money, through 
the prescribed channels, to the general 
prize-committee at the i)residency. 

The Vice-President in Council is fur- 
ther pleased to direct lliat the general prize 
committee submit, for the consideration and 
orders of government, all claims investi- 
gated and passed by the subordinate com- 
mittees, such appearing to the general com- 
mittee to be established ; and on their re- 
ceiving the sanction of government, the 
military auditor general, as a member of 
the general prize committee, will pass 
them ; the bills will then be returned to 
the station committees for the purpose of 
being presented to the nearest paymaster, 
who will pay the amount to the president 
of the committee, by whom the shales of 
individuals are to be discharged, the presi- 
dent obtaining a receipt for the share paid 
to each individual, which he is to forward 
for record to the committee at the presi- 
dency. 

Agreeably with the tenor of the Act 1st 
and 2d of Geo. IV., cap. 61, claims may 
be preferred for six years from the present 
date, for the above pi ize-money, after the 
expiration of which period no claim can 
be received. 

ABSENCE OV OFFICERS ON STAFF 
EMPLOYMENT. 

Fort William, Au-.\T, 1827. — Tlie 
Hon. the Court of Directors having de- 
tirmined that not more than five officers 
shall be simultaneously absent on staff em- 
ployment from any one corps, whether 
cavalry or infantry, the Right lion, the 
Vice-President in Council, with the con- 
currence of the Governor-general, is 
pleased, at the earnest recommendation of 
the Commander-in-chief, to establish, on 
this head, a further restriction as to tlic 
grades from which ibe five individuals are 
to be taken. 


The efficiency of the army in all Its 
branches being of the last consequence, it 
is deemed highly expedient towards the 
attainment of so important an object, that 
a proper number of experienced officers 
should be present with every regular rcgl. 
ment, to contribute their aid in sustaining 
its discipline, and in diffusing that confi. 
dence amongst the native officers and men 
which conduces so essentially to the well- 
being of an army constituted as is that of 
Bengal. To secure, therefore, as far as 
the means at disposal will admit, the ser- 
vices with every corps of a portion of com- 
petent officers, the number of regimental 
captains that may be absent at one time 
from the same corps of the line, on staff 
or other permanent public employment, is 
restricted to two. 

The measure here indicated as calculated 
to conduce to the greater efficiency of the 
army, is designed to be wholly prospective, 
and by no means to affect present incum- 
bents of the grade of captain, unless in 
such cases of emergency as his Exc. tlie 
Commander-in-chief may fetd constrained 
to bring to the special notice of Govern- 
ment. 

To obviate all occasion for references, 
and for decisions on particular cases here- 
after, the Vice-President in Council is 
pleased to announce, as a rule for future 
guidance, that when two captains are ah- 
sent from a corps in public situations, and 
a subaltern of tlie same corps, holding also 
a detached staff situation, comes to be pro- 
moted to the rank of regimental captain, 
the officer so promoted shall be the indi- 
vidual to vacate his appointment under 
the operation of these orders. 

Government having also taken into con- 
sideration the practicability of rendering 
the regular army, upon the whole, more 
efficient in point of European officers, 
and being of opinion that, with the ex- 
ception, for a season, of the Iwal bat- 
talion serving in Assam, it is quite unne- 
cessary that to any local or irregular corps 
should be attached more than a comoiand- 
ant, an adjutant, and, where such appoint- 
ment has been sanctioned, a second m 
command j all officers in excess J , ® 
above enumerated, who are now doing 
duly with any irregular corps or local oa * 
tivlion, are remanded forthwith to tln-'i 


jgiments. . • Up 

Still further to promote 
id herein contemplated, of 
■my every advantage which can 
om an accession to the number o 
)pcan officers available .up 

uty, his Lordship in Council, wi 
incurrence of the Gtivernor-genfim^.^^^j 
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(lotermined that whenever an escort with 
a resident at a foreign Court, or with a 
political agent, is furnished from the troops 
of the line, the services of a distinct offi- 
cer permanently appropriate to the com- 
mand of such escort are unnecessary. In 
all such cases, theiefore, tlie appointment 
of commandment of the escort is to be 
abolished on the receipt of these orders, 
and the officers who have been officiating 
in that capacity, or who may be doing 
duty with escorts so circumstanced, are to 
join their respective regiments, should no 
political charge operate in bar to their so 
doing. 

Under the circumstances adverted to 
above, when the escort or guard furnished 
to a resident or political agent is relieved 
weekly from the regular troops cantoned 
in the immediate vicinity of the residency, 
no necessity wljatever will exist for de- 
tacliing a European officer from his corps 
on a tour of duty with it; but when the 
cantonment from which the relief is ef- 
fected is so distant as to render a monthly 
or longer tour of duty more convenient 
than a weekly one, the officer command- 
ing the troops from which the escort is 
fiunished will consider it to be his duty to 
meet the wishes of the resident or political 
agent, for the uninterrupted employment 
of any regimental officer f wlio has served 
thiee years with his corps) on such duty, 
nliilst his regiment may continue at the 
blation giving the escort. 

The aiiaugemcnts described in the pre- 
vious paragraph do not afl'cet officers com- 
manding permanent escorts comprised of 
men uneomieelcd with the regular service ; 
fiom tlieir operation will be exempted also 
escoits, whether composed of troops of 
tlic line or otherwise, which may be fur- 
nished for missions or occasional embassies 
to foreign courts beyond the limits of India 
Proper. 

SUU-ASSISTANTS COMMISSARY OENBRAI.. 

Fort iniliam, Aug. 17, 1827.— To pro- 
vide for the due performance of commis- 
sariat duties, the Uight Hon. the Vice- 
President in Council is pleased to increase 
die number of sub-assistants commissary 
general from ten to twelve, the addition 
now given being in lien of twm extra 
‘'uh-assistants who formerly held executive 
^'liarges in the department. 

To complete the establishment to the 
prescribed number, Supernumerary Sub- 
AssisUmts Lieut. 11. W. Eblmrt, of (he 
lOdi N.I., and Lieut. IL Doveton, of 
iie 4th N.I., are placed upon the list of 
ptnnanent sub-assistants in the coramis- 
^mal department. 

relief of troops. 

CalcuUa, Aug. 21, 1827. 
the sanction of government, the 


following relief of the troops will take place 
at the times and in the order hereafter de- 
tailed : 

Horse Artillery. 

2d troop 3d brigade— from Meerut to 
Mhow ; to march 15th Oct. 

Native Cavalry. 

1st L.C.— from Sultanporc (Benares) to 
Mhow; to march 15th Oct. 

Gth L.C. — from Muttra to Sullanpore 
(Benares) ; to march 15th Oct. 

Foot Artillery. 

2d comp. 4th bat. — from Benares to 
Saugor, as soon after reaching Cawnpore 
as the roads will permit. 

3d comp. 3d bat. — from Saugor to 
Mhow, when relieved by the 2d comp. 
4th bat. 

Native Infantry. 

2d regt. N.I — from Keitah to Barrack- 
pore; tomarcli 15th Oct. 

3d rogt. N.I. — from Lucknow to Loo- 
dehana ; to march 15th Oct. 

12th regt. N.I. — from Loodehana to 
Nussecrabad ; to march 15th Oct. 

13th regt. N.I. — from Jumalpore, right 
wing to Allahabad, left wing to Jaunpore ; 
to march 1 5th Dec. 

20th regt. N.I. — from Barrackpore to 
Keitah; to march 15th Nov. 

34th regt, N.L — from Seetapore to Sau- 
gor, w'hen relieved by the 62d N.L 

40th regt. N. L — from Dinapore to 
Mynpoorie; to inarch 1st Nov. 

43d regt. N.L — from Saugor to Be- 
nares ; on the I St Nov. 

5Gth regt. N. I.— .from Nussecrabad to 
Lucknow ; to march 15th Oct. 

G2(l regt. N.L — from Benares to Sccta- 
porc; to march 15th Oct. 

1st Extra N.T. — from Neeinuch to 
Mhow ; to march 20th Nov. 

'kl Extra N.I. — from Mynpoorie to 
Mhow; to march 15tli Oct. 

4th Extra N.L, right wing — from Alla- 
habad to .Mliow; to march 15lii Oct. 

4th Extra N.L, left wing— from Jaun- 
pore to Mhow, when relieved left wing 
1 3th regt. 

N B. Left wing 2d extra regt. to march 
on the 8th Oct. from Futteghur, to take 
the duties of the post of Mynpoorie until 
relieved by the 40th regt., when it will re- 
turn to its proper station. 

Routes will be furnished to corps at and 
below Benares from the quarter -master 
general’s office, and to those above that 
station, including Saugor, Neemuch, and 
Rajpootanah, by the deputy quarter-master 
general at Caw npore. 

NEW MEMBER OP COUNCIL. 

Fort irilliani, ylug. 24, 1827. — The 
lion, the Court of Directors having been 
pleased to nominate Sir Chas. Thcophilus 
Metcalfe, Bart., to be a provisional mem- 
ber of the supreme council of Fort Wil- 
liam ; 
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liam; Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, 
Bart., has accordingly this day taken the 
usual oaths and his scat ns a member of 
the supreme council, under the usual salute 
from the ramparts of Fort William. 

TOUR OP THE COJIMANDKR-IN-CHIEF. 

H€ad~Q.ii(irterSi CaL'utta, Aug. 28, 1827. 
—With the sanction of government, the 
following officers of the personal staff of 
his Exc. the Right Hon. the Commander- 
in- chief, and of the general staff of the 
army, will proceed by water to Cawnpore, 
where they will wait the arrival of his 
Exc., who intends to follow, by dawk, 
on a tour of inspection in the Upper Pro- 
vinces about the beginning of November 
next. 

Lieut. Col. the Hon. J. Finch, C.B,, military 
•ecretary to the Cominander-in-rhief. 

Capt. T. Macan, Persian interpreter. 

Lieut. Col. F. H. Dawkins, Cant. E. C. .\rcher, 
Capt. n. C. Mundy, and Lieut. C. Cotton, aides- 
de-camp. 

Lieut. R. F. Dougan and Capt. W. 11. Agnew, 
extra aides-de-camp. 

Assist. Surg. Murray, 16th Lancers. 

Lieut. Col. Macdonald, K.H., adj. gen. of 11. 
M.’s forces. 

Col. W. Cotton, C.B., offlciatlng qu.ma8t. gen. 
of ditto. 

W. A. Qurke, M.D., Inspector of hospitals. 
Lieut. Col. Com, R. Stevenson, C.B., quart, 
master gen. of the army. 

Maj. W. .S. Beutson, dcp. adj. gen. of ditto. 

Capt. J. ,f. Hamilton, a-ssist. adj. gen. of ditto. 
Lieut. Col. R. H. CunliiTe, commissary gen-^ral. 
Lieut. Col. J. Bryant, judge .vdvocate general. 
Capt. T. Bolton, Gfitli N.I., is appoint- 
ed to the command of his Lordship’s 
escort, and will also proceed by tvater to 
Cawnpore. 

wilful perjury op NATIVr OFFICERS. 
Head-Quarters, Calciilla, S pt. 1, 1827. 
—The Commander-in-chief, on perusing 
the proceedings of the native general 
court-martial assembled at Barrackpore on 
the .80th of Ivlay last, has remarked, with 
deep concern, that the depositions delivered 
on oath before that tribunal by Subadar 
Bowany Sing and Jemadar llurnaum 
Sing, of the Orissa Provincial Battalion, 
arc most essentially and materially dif- 
ferent from their evidence before a court 
of inquiry, previously assembled to in- 
vestigate the same circumstances, and ad* 
verting to the explanation of the palpable 
discrepance afforded by the former, that 
“ that day I had not the Ganges water 
given to me,” and to the latter’s having 
committed wilful and palpable peijiiry, by 
declaring that the evidence he then gave on 
oath was strictly the same as delivered by 
him to the court of inquiry, considers their 
conduct so disgraceful to them as officers, 
as to render them unworthy of being re. 
tained in the army, and directs that they 
be both struck off the strength of the 
Orissa Provincial Battalion, on the date 
of this order being published at Baliasorc. 


Lord Combermere ■ having thus per. 
formed an act of imperative justice to the 
army, explicitly avows his determination 
to w^eed its ranks pf all such native officers 
as, under any circumstances, deviate from 
strict veracity, or seek to attain their ob- 
ject by means of prevarication, falsehood 
or perjury. * 

Officers commanding regiments are di- 
reeled to have this order explained to their 
men, so that the retributive justice which 
has overtaken Subadar Bowany Sing and 
Jemadar Hiirnaum Sing, may serve as a 
beacon to warn others from a course which 
if pursued, must inevitably involve them 
in a similar fate. 

COMPLAINTS AGAINST LIEUT. COL. GARDNER, 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, SepL 10, 1827. 
— The Commandcr-in-chief having re- 
ceived various petitions from Mahomed 
Ally, late a duffadar in the 2d Local 
Horse, and other individuals of that 
corps, deemed it an act of impartial jus- 
tice to submit the complaints therein pre- 
ferred against Lieut. Col. Gardner to the 
investigation of a special court of inquiry j 
and having now received and perused the 
whole of the proceedings, has much gra- 
tification in publishing to the army, that 
the result of a close and ligorous investi- 
gation has proved highly creditable to that 
officer, us it has incontestably established 
that the system of interior economy, which 
obtains in the 2d Local Horse, is of the 
highest order, and that the respective 
rights of individuals are secured to them, 
in a manner calculated alike to promote 
their own w’clfare, and to improve the 
cfRcicnty of the corps. 

Lord Combermere fully appreciates the 
anxious and painful situation in which 
Liciit. Col. Gardner was placed, when 
called on to refute accusations so deeply 
involving the respeetiuhility of his charac- 
ter, and trusts that Ids harassed fedingH 
will now be assuaged by this unqualified 
approval of every part of his conduct 
which came under the revision of this 
Special Court of Inquiry. 

The professional zeal, ardour, and 
ability, with which Lieut. Col. Gardner 
has endeavoured to promote tlie comfort, 
happiness, and prosperity of every mem- 
ber of his corps, are freely acknowledged; 
and Lord Combermere is convinced, that 
he is only acting in unison with the feel- 
ings of every respectable individual of that 
regiment, in directing the dismissal fro|>^ 
the service of those, whoso base ingrati- 
tude to their chief renders them unwortny 
of being longer associated with their quon* 
dam comrades in arms ; and, in 
tion of this decision, directs that on 
promulgation of this order at Khasgung > 
Meer Bahadur Ally, Mecr Rustum 
resaldars; Shaick Shabool Been, r 
darj Delail Khan, naib 
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Shaick i^tnaum Buckhs, jeraadar ; be in- 
stantly paid up, and discharged frpm the 

service. 

COURT MARTIAL. 

ENSIGN TULLOH. 

iJead-Qunrtersy Sept. 17, 1827.— At a 
General Court-Martial assembled in Fort 
William, on Thursday the 6lh day of Sept. 
1827 , Ensign Tulloh, of H. M.’s 14th 
icgt., was arraigned upon the undermen- 
tioned charges ; 

Ifit. For having, in Fort William, on 
the evening of the 11th Aug. 1827, when 
informed by the sentry at the Calcutta 
gate that the gate through which he wished 
to pass was not a passage, got out of his 
hnggy nod struck the sentry ; and, on the 
running sentry approaching to the assist- 
ance of his comrade, having also struck 
the lunning sentry. 

2d, For having, on the native commis- 
Moiied officer commanding the guard com- 
ing »ip and icmonstiating with him, also 
stiiick the said officer. 

Such conduct, or any part of it, being 
disgraceful to the character of an officer, 
and in l)re<ich of good order and military 
discipline 

Ljinn which charges the court came to 
the foll(n\ing dccis'on : 

I'tndni ^. — Tlie court, from the evidence 
lictoie them, lin<l the prisoner. Ensign 
Ttilloli, of II. M.’s Idth regt. of foot, 

I pun the 1st charge, gudty. 

I'pon the 2(1 charge, guilty. 

Si’iilenct ’ — The court adjudge Ensign 
Tulluh, of II. M.’s Hth legt. of foot, to 
he dismissed fiom fl. M.’s service. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) Co.MUFit.MFKF, General, 

Commander-in-chief, 

Remaiks by the Right lion, the Com- 
mitiider-iiucliief, 

'flu' ('ommandcr-in-cliief trusts that the 
example wliich he has now been compelled 
to make, m.iy serve as .a warning to others. 
It Is the imperative duty of an officer to 
support, U) the utmost of Ills power, the 
cli.iiacter of a soldier placed as a sentinel, 
more especially if belonging to the native 
army, the men of which are, from a mis- 
taken idea of respect, too prone to he re- 
itiiss in the execution of their orders when 
opposed by an European, Ilis lordship 
'mist, however, observe that such violation 
of discipline as has now been brought to 
notice, will ever meet with his severest 
reprehension. 

Mr. Tulloh will he struck off the 
strength of the army from the day on 
,''hich this order may be made known to 
nim, and placed under charge of the 
town major for the purpose of being sent 
England. 

The foregoing order is to bo entered in 


the O. 0. book, And read at the heed of 
every regiment in H.M.'a service in India, 
By order of the Commander-in-chief, 

A. Macdonalp, Adj.Gen. 
of H.M.’s army in India, 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Territorial Department. 

Aug. 30. Mr. H. I.oughnan, a junior assistant to 
agent of governor-general in Sagiir and Nerbudda 
territories. 

Sept. 20. Mr. George Swinton, officiating secre- 
tary togovermnent. 

Mr. I'Mmund Molony, officiating secretary to 
government m general department. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PllOxMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort WtUutm, Aut(. 13, 1K27.— hieut. F. Grote, 
rogi. of artil., to beasupernum. aide-de-camp on 
personal staff of Governor general, from 22d July. 

Mr. 1). Woodburn admitted on establishment as 
an assist, surgeon. 

Aug. 14.— 18t/i N.r. Ens. C. Brown to be lieuU 
from 2dtli July l((i7» v. Jenkins dee. 

Ojllcer'i promoted to rniik of Oipt. hg Bretiet. 
1st Lieut, 'r. Sanders, of artiUery, from 4th Aug. 
1827; Ist-Licut. U, U. Kemp, of ditto, from 5tn 
Aug. 1827 ! Ist-Licut. G. Tweinlow, of ditto, from 
()th Aug. 18-27! Lieut. W. B. L. Faithful, of 4‘d 
N.f., from (ith Aug. 1827 ! Lieut. P. ('. Anderson, 
of C4th N.I., from 8th Aug. 1827. 

Mr. T. L. Harington admitted on establishment 
as a cadet of cavalry. 

17-— Lieut. Dukson, of engineers, to be 
executive engincc-r of Inth or Furneah division of 
public works, v. banders compelled from dange- 
rous illness to leave liw station. 

Ml 'rumor admitted on establishment as a 
veterinary suigeon. 

Assist. Surg. ('. Rgerton, oculist and super- 
intendent to Kyo Infirmary, apn. to medical charge 
of Lower Orphan Si bool, v. Newmarch proceed- 
ing to Europe. 

t'ajd. Akx. Gerard, 27th N.I., surveyor in Mai* 
wall .iiid Uajpoolanah, removed trom that app. 
and plaied at disiiosal of com.-in-thicf. 

Heud-Quartrre, Ani'. Ideut. IL Kirke to act 
as ad.|. to Sirmoor hat. until arrival of Lieut. 
Townsend ; dated 3d July 1827. 

Aug. It).— Lieul. J. Turton to act as adj. to 2d 
hit. of artil., as a temporary arrangcmc.it; dated 
(ith Aug. 1827. 

2d-Licut. F. Grote removed from 1st troop 2d- 
brigade of huisc artil., v. 2d-Licut. J. 'Liowcr, 
fiom latter to femier. 

Assist, burg. Alex. Wardrop (on furlough) post- 
ed to Pith N.I. 

Fort Wtlliam, Aug. 22.— Cadets ft. Waller, Z. 
M. Mallock, and Jaa. Brind admitted to artillery, 
— C.rdets W. Carnegy, H. Morrieson, Arch. Cow- 
par, H. P. Wclford, W. M. Maule, M. T. Blake, 
I). Graham, F. 'Wallace, Jas. bleeman, ChaS. 
Windsor, and Jos. ('hilcolt, admitted to infaUUy, 
and prom, to ensigns.— Messrs. D. Gullan, And. 
Wilson, T. T. Morgan, H. H. Spry, Jas. Corbet, 
and Jas. Stokes admitted as assist, surgeons.— 
Messrs. B. B. Parry and Wm. Barrett admitted as 
veterinary surgeons. 

Aug. 24.— Assist. Surg. John Turner to.be surg., 
V. Mansell retiied. 

OMcera jn-omoted to rank of Capt. bu Brevet. 
Lieut. D. Sheriff, 48th N.I., from 13th Aug. 1826* 
—Lieut. P. Gerard, Dth N.I., from 19th Aug. 
1827. 

Hend-Quart(f)‘^, Aug. 15.— Lieut. C. Norgate to 
act as adj. to 18th N.I., during absence of Lieut. 
Anson; dated 25th July 1827. 

Aug. 20.— Surg. John Henderson (lately prom.) 
app. to641hN.I. 

Aug. 21. 
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Auf!> 21.~Llcut. J. Stevens to act as interp. and 
qu.mast. to 6th N.I., during alweiice, on m^lcal 
wrtiacatc, of Lieut. J. H. Clarkson; dated Ist 
Aug. 1827. 

Aur. 22.— 1#/ Europ. Uegt. Lieut. Jas. Matthie 
to be interp, and qu. mast., from 8th May 1827» v. 
Howard app. to a staff situation. 

Aug. 25.— Kns. J. Chilcott removed, at his own 
request, from 10th to (Jth extra N.I. 

Lieut. Col. C. W. Hamilton removed from 64th 
N.I. to Ist Europ. Rcgt., and Lieut. Col. J. Ward, 
from Ist Europ. llegt. to 64th N.I. 

Cadet T. L. Harington app. to do duty with Cth 

L. C., Sultanpore, Benares. 

Enmgnt (lecently prom.) appointed to do duty. 
H P. Welford with 67th N.I., at Dinapore; W. 

M. Maule, 7th do., at llerhampore ; W. Carnage, 
60th do., at Meerut. 

Ofticlat. Assist. Surg. Hart app. to .52d N.I., at 
Akyab. 

Ist-Lieut. C. Grant removed from 1st to 3d troop 
1st brig, horse artil., v. Ist-Lieut. F. Brmd from 
latter to fonner. 

Aua. 30.-Surg. John Turner (lately prom.) 
posted to 5th L.C. 

Assist. Surg. Jas. Nisbet app. to do duty with 
H.M.’s47th Foot. 

Assist. Surg. Jos. Willan directed to pLice him- 
self under orders of superintend, surg. at Cawn- 
porc. 

A»g. Sl.^Vctmnary Stirgx. posted to Corps. R- 
B. Parry to Ist brig, horse artillery, at Cawnporc ; 
W. Barrett, (ithL.C., at Sulianpore, Benares ; C. 
Turner toDth L.C., at Cawnpore. 

Capt. G. Boyd, nothN.L, to .act as fortadi.of 
Allahabad, during absence of Lieut. Burroughs. 

Sept. 1,— Lieut. H. P. Burn to act as intern, and 
ommast. to 1st N.L, during absence of Lieut. 
Fisher ; dated 2d Aug. 1827. 


Fort William, Sept. 3.-Offlo. Assist. Surg. 
MTlae penniUed, at his own reiiuest, to resign 
temporary employment in service of Hon. Com- 
pany. 

Sept. 7. -cm S.I. Ens. G. Borradailc to be 
lieuU from 12th Aug. 1827, v. Vansandau dec. 

Assist. Surg. Jas. Nisliet app. to medical duties 
of civil station of Nwddcah, during aliscnte of 
Assist. Surg. Downes. 

Ist-Lleut. T. S. Burt, Ist-Licut. H. Goodwyn. 
and2d-Lieut. P. W. Willis, of corps of engineers, 
placed at disposal of Military Board, with a view 
to acquiring practical part ot their professional 
duties in civil and military architecture. 

Lieut. White app. to charge of public works at 
Chittagong, and Capt. Tenaueau to those at Co- 
millah. 

Infantry. Major W. L, Watson to be lleut. col., 
from 3d Seiit. 1827, v. Stuart dec. 

Ath N.I. Ens. D. Wilkie to be licut, from 22d 
Aug. 1827, V. Chittydec. 

4rW N.I. Capt. H. G. Maxwell to lx; maj., Brev. 
Capt. and Lieut. W. R. L. Faithfull to be capt. of 
a comp , and En.s. A. F. Maepherson to be lieut., 
from 3d .Sept. 1827. in sue. to Watson prom. 

Lieut. Alex. Farquharson, 6th Extra N.I., to 
be capt. by brevet, from 2d Sept. 1827. 


Head-Quarters, Sept. 3. -Assist. Surg. D-illard 
directed to jdace himself under orders of superm- 
tend. surg. at Cawnpore. 

.W. 4.— Assist. Surg. Walker directed to relieve 
Offle. Assist. Surg. Brown from medical duties of 
F.lawah, and Assist. Surg. Moriceto do duty with 
1st brig, horse artil., in room of Assist. Surg. 
Walker ; dated IGth Aug. 

Ens. Jas. ''leeman removed, at his own request, 
from 46th N.I. to .'ith Extra Regt. at Jubbulporc. 

Lieut. Box, Ist Europ. Regt., to art as adi. to 
that corps, as a temporary arrangement; dated 
30th June 1827. 


Fort William, Sept. \%— Corps of Engineers. 2d- 
Lleut. P. W. Willis to be Ist-lleut. from 3l8t .Aug, 
llfi7, V. Dickson dec. 

Assist. Surg. A. Wood to be surg., from 17th 
Aug., V. Stephens dec. 

Lieut. B. Stewart, 3<l Extra N.L, struck off 


strength of army from 1.3th Sejrt. 1827, under in. 
structions received from Hon. Court of Directors, 

Head-Quarters, Sept, 6.— Capt. A. Gerard, 27th 

N.L, directed to join his regiment at Benares. 

Lieut. Hunter, 63d N.L, to ofBclato as adi • 
dated 12th Aug. ' ' 

Sept. 10.— Lieut. J. P. Farquharson, 8th N.I 
to act as adj. to Cawnpore Prov. Bat., vacant bv 
death of Lieut. Chitty ; dated 24th Aug. ^ 

Assist. Surgs. A. Wilson and II. H. Spry app. to 
do duty with artillery at Dum Dum. 

Fort William, SepM.3. — Lieut John Flnnis 
51st N.L, to be an assistant to executive officer of 
I4th or Saugor div. of department of public works. 

Sept. 21 lUh N.I. Lieut and Brev. Capt. Jas 

Cnindace to be capt. of a comp., and Ens, Wm. 
Cumberlaml to bo lieut, from 8th Sept 1827, in 
sue. to lloulton dec, 

3d Extra N.I. Ens. W. D. Littlejohn to be lieut, 
from 13th Sept. 1827, v. Stewart struck off. 

Cadets of artillery R. Waller, Jas. Brlnd, and 
W. H. Humfrey tobc2d-lIeuts. 

llegt. of Artil. 2d-LIeut W. S. Pillang to be 
Ist-licut., from .3d Sept 1827, v. E. Blake dec. 

mh N.I. Ens. R. H. Seale to be lieut, from 2d 
Sept. 1827, v. Douglas dec. 

52d N.I. Ens. W. Martin to be be lieut., from 
1.3th Sept. 1827, v. Stapleton dec. 

Head-Quarters, Sept. ll.~Lieut. and A^. Wood- 
burn to officiate ns Interp. and qu. mast of 44th 
N.L, duilng indisiwsition of Lieut Wemyss. 

Lieut C. Douglas, 14th N.L, to be 2d in com- 
mand of Kungpore Light Infantry, v, Vansandau 
(lec. 

Sept. 17.— Lieut Cox, C2d N.L, to officiate as 
adj. to Benares Prov, Bat. ; dated 5th Sept 

Offieeis returned to duty, from F.urope. 

C. Pearce, 21Hh N.L ; arriviHi 6th Aug. 1827.— 1st- 
Lleut G. II. Dyke, of artil.; arriveil ilitto,- 
Lieut. Jos. Wliiteford, 65th N.I. ; arrived 13lli 
Aug. 

HIS majesty’s forces. 

Head-Quartets, Aug. 1, 1827— Lieut. J. G. Dca- 
van, 54th F., to be capt. by brevet, In East-Indics 
only. 

Aug. 1.3. Lieut W. White, lllh L.Dr., to be 
capt. by brevet m East-Indies only. 

Aug. 21.— Licut. R. C. Campbell, SlstN.L, and 
Lieut. A. Grueber, ditto, to be capts. by brevet in 
East-Indies only. 

Sept. 4 Until his Majesty’s pleasure Is known, 

C.ipt.S. Cotton, 3d (Buffs), to be dep. qu.mast. 

f ;en. to H.M.’s army in India, with rank of maj, 
n army, Lieut# (’ol. Read dec#— Brev# Mhj. 
Cotton app. to Madras presidency. 

Sept. 18.-Lieut. T. G. Twigg, 89th F-, to be 
capt. by brevet in East-Indlcs only. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Aug. U. Assist. Surg. H. New- 
narch, for health.-Llcut. Col. F. Sackvi le, 4lst 
4.1. , for health (already at Cape of Cowl Imp®'* 
-Capt. Thos. Blair, of artil., for health.-2i. 
deut. Col. J. W. Fast, 24th N.L, on private 

ffairs 24. Lieut. O. Lomcr, 21st N.L, for jiealtn. 

-Surg. E. Muston, on private ^ept. /- 

deut. J. Bartleman, 44th N.L, for health— L eut. 

. F. Douglas, 49lh N.L, for health— 13, Lu-ut. 

Jackson, regt. of artil.— 19. Ens. Thos. M M • 
ion, 4l8t N.L, for health. 

To Bomhny.-A\w.. 24. Mai. Gen. Sir JhO!>« Bcjf- 
icll, commanding Meerut dRision, for . 

eventually to Europe).— Assist, burg. J^>^' 

Ion, acting at Indore Residency, for thr^mo^M. 

ireparatory to applying for furlough to Euroiw. 

To Cape 0 / Good Hope.-Capt. H. E* 7. 

idestab., mr twelvemonths, for health.-b p ^ 

:apt. R. Stewart, 61st N.L, for health (also to si- 
Helena, and eventuaMy to Europe). 

To Penang. — Aug. 31. Assist. jejji, 

Downes, attached to civil ^SlDga- 

for four monthsi on private affairs (also 
pore), fo 
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Sert.— Aug. 24. Assist. Surg. H. P. Bell, 2d 
absist. gw* sufg., for two months, for health. 


HIS majesty’s forces. 

To Bwrope.—Aug. 1. Capt. and Brev.Maj. l^ch, 
10111 F., for health— Capt. Trlphook, 5!)th F., for 
iicalth.— 1.1. Lieut. Sykes, 45th F., for health.— 
Lieut. M ‘Gregor, 46th F., for purpose of retiring 
on Pcarse, 3()th F., for health — 

( apt. Cole, 45th F., for health.— Cant. M.acdo- 
n.ilil, I'^t Foot, on private affairs. —Lieut, and 
Hrev. Capt. Briscoe, 4l8t F., for purpose of reti- 
iingonh.p.— 4. Col. Hamilton, 30th F., for health. 
1 !. Lieut. Connor, 6th P., on private affairs.— 
I'lcut. Brownrigg, 13th F., on ditto.— 18. Lieut. 
Strange, 13th L. Dr., for health.— Lieut. Forbes, 
nfith F., for health.— Ens. Layard, 09th F., for 
hcaltii. 

To Seff.— Aug. 13. Capt. Jacob, 44th F., for one 
yc.ir, forhealtn. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

the late marquess of HASTINGS. 


THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

Tlie Right Hon. the Governor-general 
left Meerut on the 4th August, and after 
a rapid journey from Glioororauktesir, 
landed at Futtyghur on the 7th, and took 
up his residence at Mr, C. T. Middleton’s, 
judge and magistrate. His Lordship had 
arrived at Bankipore (Patnn) on the 16tli 
September. The party will drop down to 
the Presidency by easy stages, with occa- 
sional halts, so as to arrive at Calcutta 
about the first week of October, and avoid 
its disagreeable September beats. 

The reception of the Governor-general 
at Meerut, the Calcutta papers state, was 
splendid. Lord Amherst expressed him- 
self highly gratified by the manner in 
which the society of Meerut have shown 
the satisfaction they have derived from his 
residence amongst them. 


[Frovi a Correspondent.) In our num- 
bers for January and February last, we 
inserted from the Bengal papers reports of 
proceedings held at Calcutta, concerning a 
monument to the memory of the late Mar- 
(jiiess of Hastings, and we had hoped ere 
now to have found a transcript of those 
proceedings transmitted to this country to 
atlbrdan opportunity to all who might bo 
so disposed, to participate in that honour- 
iilile testimony. 


Furtliei meetings, having the same ob- 
ject in view, were intended to be held in 
other paits of India. In the meantime, 
a fact lias been communicated to us, which 
we have mucli pleasure in giving publicity 
to in Europe, When the King of Oude 
heard of the death of Lord Hastings, his 
Wajesty proclaimed a ceremonial of 
inmirning to be observed by all his court, 
in testimony of regret and respect for his 
TiOrdship. This is indeed a noble trait of 
generous sympathy and disinterested ho- 
mage to his Lordship’s character on the 
part of an oriental sovereign ; and in a 
country wliere the transcendent talents of 


the late Marquess could be so well appre- 
ciated, where many years of his valua- 
ble life were most zealously devoted to 
promote the welfare and improve the con- 
dition of the mighty empire committed to 
bis charge, thereby exalting the character 
of his king and country in those distant 
fegions. 


Such a fact reflects mutml honoury and 
ts> well worthy of record, not only as an 
‘"citwnont to others, but also to aflTord 
0 his Lordship’s sorrowing friends the 
fateful reflection arising from the con- 
test which it affords to the ungracious 
ect, not to say contumely, which 
experienced on his return 
‘IbJ which, it is feared, may, 
have given rise to feelings like 
lose ascribed to Scipio Africanus, in the 
cJamation of “ungrateful Romans, my 
y ooncs shall not rest among you !” 


THE ADJUTANT GENERALSIIII*. 

We learn that our Adjutant General, 
Major Watson, is about to resign and 
proceed to England. The army will lose, 
by his resignation, the service of one of 
the most valuable ofllicers on the Bengal 
staff, and this society an universally es- 
teemed member. — Ben, Chron.y Aug. 23. 

Our military readers a«e aware that a 
change will soon occur in the adjutant- 
generalship of the army, owdng to the re- 
tirement of the much esteemed individual 
who at present holds the appointment. 

Several reports have reached us on the 
subject of the succession to the situation, 
but wc did not like to notice them until 
we felt somewliat certain upon the subject. 

Accounts from the Upper Provinces 
seem to confirm the most prevalent of our 
Calcutta on dilSy regarding the adjutant- 
generalship having been offered to, and 
accepted by Col, Christopher Fagan, com- 
manding the tioops in Rajpootana, and 
the near relative, we believe, of Col. 
George Hickson Fagan, whose eminent 
career in the same high situation has been, 
and we doubt not will long continue to 
be, a theme of general praise with all 
those who are competent judges of the 
subject. — India Gaz.y Sept. 27. 

LETTERS OF BISHOP HEBER. 

Tlie editor of the Calcutta Goi>emment 
Gazette has bestowed some remarks upon 
tlie letters of Bishop Heber, w hich were 
published in the Quarterly Revieuf, and 
re-published in the Asiatic Journal for 
April 1826. He considers that these let- 
ters, though they display benevolent and 
liberal feeling, just and comprehensive 
observation, playful and lively fancy, and 
sound and refined taste, were written under 
the impression of the moment, and were 
never intended for publication. Some of 
the notions, cursorily formed and imparted 
upon tlie first glance, will, he observes, as 
coming 
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coming from him, be received as authority, 
whether right or wrong, and may, occa- 
sionally, lead to the same inaccurate con- 
clusions respecting India, which spring up 
with such rank and rapid pertinacity both 
at home and here, and would choke, if 
they could, the harvest that has been sown 
by sound experience and prudent anticipa- 
tion. 

The editor observes, in regard to the 
character of the Hindus:— “ Nothing is 
more true or does more credit to the late 
Bishop’s observation than the remark that 
it is idle to ascribe uniformity of character 
to the inhabitants of a country so extensive 
as India, subdivided by so many almost 
impassable tracts of mountain and jungle, 
and who, as he remarks, ‘ differ as widely 
from eacli other as the French and Portu- 
guese from the Greeks, and Germans, and 
Poles yet he falls into a similar error, 
and gives an unffivourahle picture of the 
Hindu character in the gross, which, how- 
ever correct it may be, as applied to a 
numerous portion of the population, he 
had had no means of know ing to be equal- 
ly accurate as applicable to the nations he 
had not visited, or the tribes vvitli w hoin 
he had never held any intei course. Now', 
even as relating to tliosc natives amongst 
whom he had lived, and whose society he 
encouraged with most cxemplaryand amia- 
ble solicitude, ho could not, of his own 
knAivlcdge, have averred what he lias thus 
generally stated, as it was impossible for 
him to have had an opportunity of ohseiv- 
ing the licentiousness of their ordinary and 
familiar conversation. This, and several 
other disadvantageous imputations arc 
clearly mere repetitions of the statements 
of unnamed individuals, upon whose credit, 
and not Bishop licber’s, rests their accu- 
racy. We arc quite confident, liowevcr, 
that they would not have passed into pub- 
lic notice with his sanction upon such au- 
tliority alone, and we much doubt whether 
they would iiave had his concurrence upon 
further and graver inquiiy." 

“ The conclusions of the Bishop,” he 
continues, “ with regard to the ancient 
architectural remains of India, are tolera- 
bly correct, as far as they are limited to 
what he had seen at the time he wrote ; 
the structures along the Ganges. These, 
of course, are subsequent to the periods 
of Mohammedan intolerance, and throw 
no light on the remote condition of the 
Hindus : the principal temple at Benares, 
to which he alludes, pretends to no an- 
tiquity, and was the work of Ahalya Baee, 
the Mabratta princess. The cavern tem- 
ples of Ellora and Elephanta he had not 
visited ; but the temples of Southern In- 
dia, he admits, are larger and more beau- 
tiful than those of Upper Hindustan. The 
antiquity of these, however, is in few in- 
stances asserted to be great, at least as 
they at present exist, and the names and 


dates of the princes who b&ve repaired and 
rebuilt them, are, in many cases, preserv. 
ed, and are subsequent to the tenth cen- 
tury. We cannot, however, admit with 
Mill, ‘ that the Hindus took all their ideas 
of magnificence from their Mohammedan 
conquerors,’ as the two styles of archu 
tecture are distinctly marked, and differ 
as widely as Grecian and Gothic, Pointed 
or dropping arches, lofty and light gate, 
ways, vaulted cupolas, and slender mina- 
rets, constitute the peculiar features of 
Mohammedan architecture ; whilst massive 
fantastic columns, polyangular towers 
pyramidal gateways, great solidity in tlie 
outline, and extreme minuteness in the 
decorations, characterise the architecture 
of the Hindus. It is impossible to con- 
ceive any two edifices so strongly con. 
trusted as the shrine of Visweswara at Be- 
nares, and the Taj at Agra.” 

As a proof that the opinions of the 
Bishop were adopted on a superficial view 
of things, and upon incorrect informa- 
tion, the editor points out a remarkeblc 
instance of inaccuracy, in a matter com- 
pletely and peculiarly within the scope of 
the Bishop's personal observation: 

“ The Bishop observes, when speaking 
of native education: ‘although for the 
college in Calcutta (not Bishop’s Col- 
lege remember, but the Vidyalaya, or Hin- 
doo College) an expensive set of instru- 
ments lias been sent out, and it seems in. 
tended that the natural sciences should be 
studied there, the managers of the piescnt 
institution take caic that their bo)s slioulil 
have as little time as possible for such 
pursuits, by irquiring from them all, 
without exception, a laborious study of 
Siinsciit, and all the useless, and woise 
than useless, literature of their ancestors.’ 
Could it he thought possible that this 
statement is wholly unfounded? that so 
far from the managers of the Vidyalaya 
ever interfering to prevent the study ot 
English, the institution was founded ex- 
pressly to teach English, and that English 
is the great aim and object of the college; 
and so far from their requiring from all 
the students, without exception, to study 
Sanscrit, there never were above three or 
four boys out of the whole school engaged 
in that study along with their English 
lessons, and their acquirement of Sanscrit 
was merely elementary, as introductory to 
the knowdedge of their own language, fo^’ 
which it has been Anally superseded, so 
that at present there is not a &nscrit class 
at all ? The philosophical apparatus al- 
luded to has been applied to tlie 
which it was sent out, and for which * 
was always designed, and a number o 
scholars have been reared in the facts o 
natural and experimental philosophy ‘ 
an extent very rarely paralleled at h<>nJ^ 
these things are no secret, -Aijiu®* 
rainatioqs have been held publicly 
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venil years past, and for the last four or 
five years a report of them has been given 
in the Calcutta journals. The source of 
the Bishop’s mistake is very clear. He 
has confounded two different institutions, 
and blended the Sanscrit college with the 
Vidyalaya, although their objects are per- 
fectly distinct ; and whilst the latter was in 
full operation, the former was scarcely 
commenced. It is evident, therefore, that 
of neither did he speak from personal 
knowledge, and that, notwithstanding the 
facilities of observation in these cases, he 
had not corrected nor verified what he fiad 
been told, by visiting the establishments, 
or conversing with any of the managers 
themselves as to what they had done or 
what they proposed to do. Had he been 
writing fur the public— nay, had his va- 
luable life been spared, ho would have 
made or found an opportunity of acquiring 
very different notions on this subject, as 
well as on many others, on which his first 
impressions, thus injudiciously promul- 
gated, are calculated to mislead the pub- 
lic. Wc must be permitted to think that 
liis friends have acted injudiciously in 
publishing private letters, written even by 
him after a short residence in the country, 
and upon a mere temporary visit to the 
greater part of the ‘■.cencs he describes. As 
])iivalc communications, they are admira- 
ble ; but they cannot be considered— the 
writer never intended that they should be 
considered— as infallible guides to the due 
appreciation of India or the Hindus,” 

The John Bull of August 16 has the 
following reficctions upon this subject: 
“ The letters from which extracts arc given, 
were ohvionsly never intended for publi- 
cation by the writer himself ; and it is a 
book-making trick, not very worthy of 
'U(h a work as the Quarterly, to have de- 
voted them to the ends they arc made to 
serve. It is true, that nothing can come 
from the pen of so distinguished a scho- 
lar as was the late Bishop Ileber, which 
shall not exhibit the man of research and 
learning — the Christian minister of zeal 
and sincerity. But Bishop -Ileber may, 
like other men, commit to paper thoughts 
and opinions, on the first presentation of 
the objects exciting them to his mind, 
which a little more mature observation 
>tiay lead him to correct and qualify. 
Crude as these thoughts and opinions may 
he, he would consider them as still within 
nis own breast, although confided to that 
of a friend : but we are quite sure, that 
even before the late worthy and highly 
<?sleomGd Bishop closed his career, the 
views which the Quarterly exhibits him 
as entertaining, in regard to the native 
character and habits, were most materially 
modified. No one who had the honour of 
I Bishop Heber, and his eminent- 
y amiable and courteous manners, and of 
^^atiejoum, Vol.25. No.H7. 
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observing the advsncM which hk truly 
good disposition led him to make to na- 
tives of rank, when introdueed to him, 
and who, at the same time, is acquainted 
with the native character itself, will hesi- 
tate to agree with us, that Bishop Heber 
was not the best judge of tliis character— 
and that few men were more liable to be 
led astray, by the goodness of his own 
heart, in estimating the real value of ap- 
pearances around him. The part of his 
letters quoted by the Quarterly Review 
confirm this assertion in the strongest man- 
ner ; and we are persuaded, that there is 
not a friend of Dr. Heber in India, who 
is acquainted with the real state of the na- 
tives and their character, who will not 
regret to see from his pen, strictures on 
tliese subjects so hasty, crude, and inac- 
curate, as arc those given in the Review,’* 

The India Gazette of August 13 also 
contains some remarks upon these letters : 

“ From the Asiatic Journal fpr April 
we have taken extiacts from recently pub- 
lished letters of the late Bishop Heber, 
which we have no doubt will prove very 
interesting to our readers. 

Tliey are written in that pleasing lively 
strain that one friend may be supposed to 
use towards another. Accordingly impres- 
sions are recorded confidentially, which, if 
the lamented writer had ever contemplated 
the probability of meeting the puhliffeye, 
would in all likelihood have undergone 
considerable revision. As some of these 
impressions bear rather hardly on the na- 
tive character, and as the opinions of 
such a well-informed and excellent man 
as Bishop Heber will, by all who have 
never had opportunities of judging for 
themselves, be considered in the most au- 
thoritative light, it ought to be recollected 
that they are given, not as deliberate and 
pennaueiitly formed opinions, but rather as 
the impressions of a traveller thrown ou 
paper confidentially for a friend’s perusal. 
A more extended experience of character, 
and a longer sojourn among the people of 
India than it pleased Providence to grant, 
would perhaps have considerably modified 
some of these cursory remarks. When- 
ever Bishop Heber had an opportunity of 
observing for himself, his remarks could 
not fail to be striking, original, and just; 
but we suspect that sometimes ho received, 
as all of us do less or more, his impres- 
sions of character from the representations 
of others, who might he prejudiced, and 
not so competent observers of national 
customs, where opportunities offered, as 
he was himself. When we find, for in- 
stance, the Bishop reporting the con versa- 
tion of the inferior classes as being gene- 
rally of a very licentious and degrading 
kind, we suspect that he received, what we 
cannot but consider an erroneous impres- 
sion, from others; since his own opportu- 
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tildes. of acquiring such knowledge from 
personal oliscrvation were, as far as wo 
are aware, not many. Indeed, we cannot 
well imagine any situation where a person 
of his rank and station could be a listener 
to such conversation, even supposing iliat 
he so thoroughly understood the native 
languages as to comprehend all that might 
be said. From justice to the natives we feel 
bound to soy, that so far as we have had 
opportunities of observing them ourselves, 
in the particular alluded to, they arc far 
less offending than their equals df Eu- 
rope,’* 

ROMANTIC INCIDENT. 

The Sumbad Jiaumudi, a native paper, 
relates the following curious occurrence ; 

Lately, in the district of Bankora, a 
thief had made an entrance through the 
wall into the house of a Brahman. Whilst 
searching for booty he heard voices, and 
was about to retreat, when he found the 
parties close to the spot where he had 
entered, consisting of the Brahman’s wife 
and her gallant engaged in conversation. 
The woman complained of the jealousy of 
her husband, and her lover recommended 
Tier to take advantage of his being asleep 
to murder him, giving her a weapon for 
the purpose. She objected, however, that 
if he should wake he might be too strong 
for her, and urged the gallant to under- 
take the deed liimsclf, to which he con- 
sented. As he advanced to enter the house, 
the thief, although disposed to make free 
with the Brahman’s properly, thought it 
incumbent on him to protect the Brah- 
man’s life ; and as the intended murderer 
passed the spot where he was secreted, he 
thrust the instrument with which he had 
made his way through the wall into the 
man’s belly and killed him ; after which 
he made his escape. The woman, seeing 
her gallant slain, made an outcry, which 
brought her husband and the neighbours 
to the spot, when she accused the former of 
having committed (he murder. He was 
accordingly secured and tried, and as ap- 
pearances were strong against him, sen- 
tenced to be hanged. From this fate he 
was again rescued by the heroism of the 
freebooter, who, on hearing the turn events 
had taken, gave himself up, and acknow- 
ledged his crime. We have not heard what 
deciMon was pronounced in the case. 

DESERTION AND RECRUITING IN THE 
BENGAL ARMV. 

The Military ReposUory of Calcutta 
contains an article upon the above topics, 
in which the writer contends, that in time 
of peace it would be politic to allow any 
sepoy to take his discharge whenever per- 
sonal inclination, family interests, or pri- 
vate Circumstances rendered the measure 
desirable. The compulsory retention in 


our service, In time of peace, of, any man 
anxious for his discharge, seems (he ob- 
serves) a rigid and unnecessary ex wirpent 
of his bond. The circumstances under 
which European and native soldiers enlist 
are so very different, that the service of 
the Asiatic ought not to be subjected to 
the rules which exist against the Euro- 
pean. Instead of attributing the diffi- 
culty of late years, of completing and in- 
creasing our regulars, to any numerical 
inadequacy of our military population, 
he considers it questionable whether some 
of the inducements, which formerly led 
the military population to enter our regu- 
lar corps, have notceased to operate. Tlie 
system of recruiting by battalions of levies, 
and admitting into the service men of low 
caste, he considers highly prejudicial; 
nor does he approve of the close approx i- 
mation of the sepoy to the European dress 
and equipment, considering it as not 
only contrary to his comfort and taste, as 
well as foreign to his habits, but to be 
deprecated on the score of expense. 

THE LATE MR. STEPHENS. 

We have been favoured with some fur- 
ther particulars respecting the assassina- 
tion of the lat.' Mr. Stephens. The two pa. 
tans were appreliended on a charge of theft, 
and the dagger was amongst the articles 
they were accused of having stolen. They 
defended their being found in the house 
where they were taken, by asserting they 
had gone thither upon the invitation of 
the wife of the proprietor. Her evi- 
dence was accordingly taken, and, agree- 
ably to the usage of the country, she was 
brought in a covered palankeen to the 
door of the apartment, where her answers 
to the questions of the judge where re- 
ceived, without her person being exposed. 
The attention of the court being accord- 
ingly engrossed by the conference at the 
door, afforded the murderer an oppor- 
tunity of taking up the dagger, coining 
behind, and stabbing Mr. Stephens iin. 
perceived. Mr. Stephens was immediately 
removed. The sirishtidar attempted to 
secure the assassin, and whilst struggling 
with him, received a sword-cut from his 
comrade, which wounded him on the head, 
and he let go his hold. The men then 
attempted to escape, but were assailed on 
all sides ; one was killed on the spot, and 
the other died shortly afterwards of his 
wounds. Great want of activity or cou- 
rage was exhibited by tlie nujeeb, who 
guarded the prisoners and stood near the 
door of the cutcherry with a drawn sword. 
—Co/. Gov, Gaz.f Sejd, 13. 

CONCRKMATION. 

The Samachar Chujidrika, a Bengal na- 
tive paper, contains the following reraarKs 

upon the debates at the East- India 
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on the subject of ooncremation On 
the 2Sth of March of the present English 
year, in a meeting at the East-jmdia 
House in England, one Mr. Poyndcr 
made a propose to put a stop to the burn- 
ing of widows, and it was his wish that 
authority should be vested in the Ben* 
gal Government wholly to abolish that 
practice. Against tliis proposal of Mr. 
Toynder, Colonel Stanhope observed, 

‘ we need not meddle with the religious 
practices of the Hindus ; this custom has 
been in vogue among them for a long 
course of time, and what necessity is there 
at present for its discontinuance?’ Four 
or five other persons, directors of the 
meeting, were of the same opinion ; two 
only endeavoured to have the practice 
abolished, and tlie subject was therefore 
postponed, to be considered at some future 
iiiecting. We are divided between joy 
and regret on hearing this news ; we are 
exceedingly glad that any measures for 
the discontinuance of concrcinalion were 
prevented by Colonel Stanhope and other 
gentlemen of his opinion ; and we feel 
ioriow, that there should be any gentle- 
men inclined to interfere with a custom 
winch is consonant to our Sastras, and 
which we have practised for a great length 
of time without interruption. As we 
trust that our religious institutes will 
nevci- be opposed wliile we are under the 
subjection of the e(]uibd)le and glorious 
King of England, we imagine that the 
subject of abolishing concremation, which 
has been now stopped, will not be agi- 
tated again,” 

The John Bull of Aug, 22 remarks 
upon the aforegoing ; — “ Every one must 
applaud the humane and benevolent mo- 
tives which Iiave induced Mr, Buxton, Mr. 
I’ovndcr, and others to come forward in 
I’arliament, and in the court of India 
proprietors, with an endeavour to put a 
stop, if possible, to one of the most shock- 
ing rites that ever outraged humanity— 
that of burning the living widow’ on the 
funeral pile of licr dead husband; and 
cveiy one possessed of a single spark of 
feeling in bis breast must desire that it 
« ore w ithin the pow er of the local govern- 
ment to abolish at once a custom so cruel 
and degrading. It is not, however, doing 
justice to the anxiety which government 
has shewn, in common with every humane 
nnd benevolent individual, tlmt this prac- 
tice were exploded, to infer from its con- 
tinuance, that this anxiety is but luke- 
warm. Such conclusions, w’e observe, are 
drawn at home, by several who advocate 
measures, in the practicability or conse- 
rpicnces of whicli they are yet to be in- 
f>tructed. They are persuaded, indeed, by 
tnose to whom truth is iiidiflercnt where a 
< fMred object is to be attained, that the 
iiatives of this country are themselves call- 


ing out for an abolition of tha autteo ; and 
tha authority of the hte Marquess of 
ing is quot^ to prove tliat it is fear of 
public sentiinent in England, not in In- 
dia, that prevents a consummation, so 
devoutly to be wished,” from taking place. 
We readily allow that several of the most 
enlightened and respectable of the natives 
have declared themselves hostile to the 
practice, and l»ave even given it as their 
opinion, that it might be abolished at once 
by an act of government. But the ex-x 
periment must still be regarded as im- 
portant in the eye of government, when 
in opposition to this opinion of sensible 
and enlightened minds, there are marshal- 
led the prejudices of the great mass of the 
Hindu population. That those prejudices 
have not been overcome, to the extent con- 
tended for, we might infer from the very 
fact of the suttee being still permitted 
under our government ; but it is now un- 
fortunately established more and more to 
our satisfaction, by the remarks which Mr. 
Poynder’s motion has called forth from 
the Samnehar Chundrika. These remarks 
proclaim the joy of the editor; and, it 
may be presumed, he speaks tlie senti- 
ments of a goodly portion of the native 
population, that Colonel Stanhope should 
have opposed the abolition of the suttee 
with success, and his regret that Mr. 
Poynder or any other gentleman should 
think it necessary to interfere with a cus- 
tom consonant to the Sastras ; concluding 
with the expression of a hope that * the sub- 
ject of abolishing concremation, which has 
now been stopped,’ will not .again be agitat- 
ed ; and adding to this hope another— that 
under the equitable and glorious King of 
England ilie religious institutes of the Hin- 
doos will never be opposed.* In these re- 
marks of the Saniachar Chuitdrika the main 
point at issucis indeed taken for granted, and 
the suttee is held to be a ‘ religious insti- 
tute ’ sanctioned by the Sastras. THiis doc- 
trine has been ably impugned byKam Mo- 
hun Itoy and others, and tlie practice of 
concremation, we certainly think, has been 
Btript of the sanctity which the Brahmins 
have been attempting to throw around it, 
as taught in their sacred books. But the 
question for a government to look to is, in 
what light it is regarded by the great mass 
of the people, how an attempt to abolish 
it would he looked upon by them, and 
wlmt consequences would follow a direct 
departure from the policy hitherto pursued, 
of respecting the religious rites of the na- 
tives.” 

BENGAL CLUB. 

The rooms of this institution are now, 
we understand, regularly open to the 
members, under a set of rules framed for 
the purpose, and fixing the rates at which 
breakliist and dinner are provided, and 
other matters of internal economy. A 
supply 
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supply of All the hitest perjodicAl^ aod 
the XiOndon Aod [ndian newspapers, is to 
in the reading room, and to a 
limited extent accommodations are pre- 
pared for the temporary residence of mem> 
bers from the Mofussil visiting the presi- 
dency.— Co/. Goy. Gaz.t Aug.W. 

KATIVX PA PEAS. 

Runject Siag.^Oti the 30th June the son 
of Yar Mahomed Khan, late ruler of Pe- 
shawer, having an audience of the Maha- 
raja, presented a nuzsurana of two laks 
of rupees, begging his father’s restoration 
to his former authority, and promised 
himself regularly to attend at the durbar, 
and prevent any future disturbances at 
Pesliawer. The Maharaja assured hira. 
in his hopes, and was pleased to direct 
that his prayer would be duly attended 
to. 

In consequence of the indisposition of 
the ranee, his Highness returned to La- 
hore on the 20tli of July. On the 22d the 
governor of Guzerat sent his complaint 
against the zemindars of Rampoora and 
other places, for their having given shelter 
to some robbers who had plundered some 
merchants of their goods; wherefore a 
detachment of horse was ordered to bo 
despatched for apprehending them. The 
governor of Cashmir sent some officers 
of the valley of Peer Punchal, under a 
guard of sepoys, charged with embezzle- 
ment of public treasure with which they 
were entrusted. On the 25th two French 
officers having had an audience, related 
the particulars of recruits. His High- 
ness conferred on them jewels, garlands 
of pearls, , and, besides the allowance 
they receive, the district of Chitpoora was 
granted tliem by way of jageer, on an 
annual revenue of 25,000 rupees, together 
with a piece of ground situated near the 
monument of Jehanglicer, for the purpose 
of building their house. 

The cholera having become alarmingly 
prevalent at Liahore, tlie Maharaja moved 
out across the Ravi, and pitched bis 
tenU near the garden of Kutteb Khan. 
The people were assiduously engaged 
in acts of devotion and charity, in order 
to get rid of the malady. At Amritsir 
the rivers had risen and inundated the 
country, so that the road was impassable 
in different places. On one occasion 
Mohun Sinh, the son of the Dowan of 
Cashmir, offered 20,000 rupees as nuzza- 
rana, for his father’s continuance in office ; 
hut was told the dewan must first settle 
his former accounts before any present 
payment could be received. Tliis, he 
replied, could be done when the demand 
was adjusted, for whicli.he was referred to 
the propei« officers. The agent of the 
kiladar of Mungreh reported tliat bis 
m^ter had succeded in taking a robber 
chief, who had long devastated his dis*- 


trict, tmd waited ordaii forr ldi'idiapo^., 
He waa desired to bang binl on the higli < 
road, and keep tba bones' he* had alio- 
taken as a recompense for Aisi activity. 
Orders were tent to the governor of Atek* 
to ascertain the movements of Maulavii 
Ismaiel, and to suppress any insurrec.. 
tionary assemblage with the tbrcei at 
hand, and, if necessary, with the aid of 
the newly disciplined battalions ; but be 
was to loso no time in sending information- 
to the Raja. 

Manlavi /mate/.— From Peshawer ad-* 
vices have been received, that about 40,000 
of the followers of the Maulavi had assem. 
bled in Dereh Jungul, to whom Ata Mo- 
hammed Khan, of Caubul, had sent a 
leader, with a promise to pay the expenses 
of the war, and it was reported that they 
would soon advance from that placv. 

A report was brought by Mohun Sinh 
to Maharaja Runjit that the Maulavi, 
after committing devastations in Khaira- 
bad, had proceeded to Majahid, from 
whence he proposed marching to Jelala. 
bad. On the Uth of July the hakem of 
Khairabad sent word that he had despatch- 
ed a force against the followers of the Mau. 
lavi, who had completely surprised them, 
killed several, and dispersed the rest, 

Peshawer. — Intelligences from this 
quarter state, that the governor of this 
place is, ns usual, busy in public trans^ 
actions. lie had sent a detachment of 

1.000 horse to suppress a disturbance at 
Jelalabad. The commandant of Chou- 
p.ini sentaveibal message to the governor, 
representing that the civil officers of Yar 
Mahomed Khan had sued to pay a niizzu- 
rana of 25,000 rupees in order to obtain 
their release. 

Junukee liao iV/tdia.— Advices from 
Gwalior of the 21st July state that the 
overseer of the toshuckhana of the Maha- 
raja had eloped with a sum of about 

12.000 rupees, and his Highness gave 
orders to apprehend him with all possible 
expedition. Scarcity of rain, and tlie lo- 
custs, which poured down in that part of 
the country this year, have destroyed 
all verdure, and the corn-fields were a 
scene of deserts; the farmers, apprehend- 
ing the bare prospect of their success 
this year, were daily quitting their re- 
spective villages. His Highness offered 
themamany comforts, and promised a re- 
mission of revenue. Ibe political agent 
came, and much conversation took place 
with him about the administration of state 
affairs and on other subjects ; after which 
he took leave. 

Shahjehanabad On the 1st of August 

his Majesty held a court in the Dewan 
Khas, when Sir Edward Colebrowe, 
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Mr. Sulherkttd, Mr. Grant, and DK 
Ludlow^ and many Hindustani sirdars; 
were present; and the former presented a 
letter' from the Governor-general, as vrell 
as presents 4o the King and heir apparent ; 
honorary dresses were conferred upon the 
gentlemen. In the evening vessels of 
sherbet were sent by his Majesty and the 
princes (agreeably to tho usage of diatri» 
huting drink at this period). On the 2d; 
whilst his Majesty was at the Dovecote^ 
lluja Suhan Lall reported that the agent 
of tlie heir apparent had been with the re- 
sident, to solicit permission for Mirza Nur 
llukhsh to set up a standard^ but was told 
that it was not customary ; the Mirza had 
replied, it was equally contrary to rule to 
erect a tazia (a temporary mausoleum) in 
the Muhal ; upon which bis petition was 
complied with. 

Jivypur.— On the 28th of June the 
Dowager Bai and young Raja with their 
attendants proceeded to Amir. They tra- 
Telled in a sort of carriage called indra 
viinun, and were accompanied by the 
Moliunt Sivaiund, with the images of 
Sita and Ram on elephants. On the .‘JOth 
they encamped at the temple of Jemhur 
ji, being met every where on the road by 
the people of the towns and villages with 
deinoubtrations of rejoicing. On the Ut 
of July the ceremony of tonsure was 
performed in the temple; presents were 
made to the shrine, to religious characters, 
and the poor; and the raja was per- 
mitted to see the image of Jemhur, and 
pat look of the piasad ; after which the 
jiarty returned to .Taypur. On the 2d the 
llaja entered the oily in state, mounted 
on an ele])hant attended by his train, and 
the streets being lined with spectators. 
On arriving at tlic palace he was received 
by the British resident, conducted to his 
throne, and the usual complimentary 
gifts were interchanged. 

SfEAM TUGS IN THE HOOGHLT. 

A report has been submitted to the Benw 
gal government, and is now circulating 
in Calcutta, respecting the introduction 
of steam-tugs in the river Hoogbly.' A 
tabular statement, inserted in the report, 
exhibiting the number of days occupied by 
the Company’s ships of the two last sca- 
'’Ons, 1825 and 1826, in getting out of 
the river, and the time that would be re- 
quired to get them to sea, gives the fol- 
lowing results, viz. that the saving of^irae 
liy aid of steam in some cases should be 
thirty days, in none less than four ; and 
then a statement of the demurrage is 
*uaed, shewing that the average loss of 
0 Company in the two seasons, or 
her the amount that would have been 
^ved had steam-tugs been employed, is 
Rs. 22,450. e / > 

It w proposed to have steam-pilot ves- 


sels of from 160 to eighty. horse powei^. 
The report estimates tliat six vessels ^vould 
be enough for the whole pilotage of the 
port, and that the expense would be de- 
frayed if the existing rate for pilotage were 
quadrupled. This increase seems large; 
but it is supposed that the demurrage 
saved to owners would greatly exceed the 
amount, besides the probable reduction of 
the premium for insurance, in considera- 
tion of the diminution of risk. , 

AFPEAL AGAINST THE AEOISXRT OF THS 
STAMP REGULATION. 

The counsel for the petitioners against 
the registry of the stamp-tax on Tuesday 
gave notice of appeal against the reguhLi 
tion, in the 'terms of the 1.8th Geo. III., 
cap. 63, sect, 36, which requires that no-* 
tice of appeal be lodged in the Supreme 
Cou r t wi tlii n si x ty days after registry. As 
the counsel had no precedent of such a 
mode of proceciling, they gave notice of 
their intention to move in chambers that 
the registrar be at liberty to receive and 
file their notice of appeal. This motion 
was accordingly made on petition signed 
by all the petitioners. There was no oppo- 
sition to the motion, which was granted by 
the Chief Justice, vvlio observed tliat per- 
haps there had been an unnecessary de- 
gree of caution in giving notlec to the 
Company’s attorney. If this were an er- 
ror, however, it was one on the safe side, 
and the community must feel that it in- 
creases their obligations to their counsel. 
— Jimg, Chron., Sept. 15. 

CONCERT. 

The private subscription concert, held 
at the residence of C. Trower, Em], on 
Friday evening last, the object of which 
was a contribution for the benefit of some 
Europeans in distressed circumstances, 
w.as well attended, and went off with 
spirit. Occasions of this nature are so 
rare, and performers, both professional 
and amateur, arc so seldom collected in 
any strength, that it is more extraordinary 
they should execute any compositions with 
tolerable accuracy, than that they should 
fail occasionally in giving that full effect, 
for which regular and combined practice 
is essentially requisite. Notwithstanding 
these obvious causes of diminished effi- 
ciency, the performances in both depart- 
ments were such as to reflect credit on the 
musical taste and talent of Calcutta. The 
success of this party, and of a similar one 
a few months since, are great encourage- 
ments to the revival of a plan which afford- 
ed, some three or four years ago, much 
gratification to the society of Calcutta, 
that of conducting a series of subscription 
concerts at private houses, should of 
course much prefer seeing n renewal of 
public concerts, but as difficulties of an 
almost insuperable nature are opposed to 
their 
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their success, tnusical performances on a 
more private scale form the only alterna- 
tive offered to the lovers of the art, and 
the promoters of social and refined amuse- 
ment.-— CW. Gov, Gaz., Aug. 6* 

PUBLIC WORKS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

It has frequently been a subject of re- 
proach to England, that she has been in- 
different to local improvements in her 
colonies, and more particularly In India; 
and there was formerly perhaps some jus- 
tice in the observation, tliat were we to 
leave it, no trace of our ever having been 
in the country would be discovered. But 
of late years there has been an evident 
anxiety to consult public convenience, by 
the formation of roads and canals, and the 
erection of bridges. The new Benares 
road, though not so well constructed as 
might have been expected, has nevertbe. 
less proved of very great advantage to tra- 
vellers in the cold and fiot weather; and, 
we trust, moans may be found to make it 
as useful in the rains. No lax is more 
readily and cheerfully paid by the inhabi- 
tants of a country, than that which is appro- 
priated to purposes of the description in 
(Question. We understand that the Budge 
Budge road has been continued to Maya- 
pore, and that a canal with a road at- 
tached Inii been cut from Ouillabarah on 
the Hoogly to Omptah on the Hamoo- 
diali ; and that another canal is in contem- 
plation from Burdwan to Naiaserai, be- 
tween Chinsurali and Suksagor, The fa- 
cilities which will be thus given to the 
transport of the produce of Burdwan will 
be very valuable in a commercial point of 
view. In Calcutta, the progress of open- 
ing and widening streets and digging 
tanks, though not so rapid as three or four 
years ago, still continues, and reconciles 
us in some measure to the moral objec- 
tions to lotteries, from the funds of which 
the improvements arc made. — JJeng. 
Citron., Avg. 16. 

ESCAPE FROM A HON. 

We have been favoured by a friend w uh 
the particulars of the truly wonderful 
escape of a gentleman from a lion, while 
out hunting in the neigbourhootl of 
the station of KurnauJ. On the 20th of 
last May, Baron Osten and a friend, with 
their attendants, were out hunting, . and 
mounted on elephants, when they fell in 
with a troop of lions. Ibey succeeded 
in killing four of them, and were looking 
for a fifth, which the Baron had badly 
wounded, when the enraged animal in 
the first place charged and wounded one 
of the pad elephants, and then charged 
the Baron’^ elephant. Seeing this, the 
baron leant over the elephant to shoot the 
lion, when most unfortunately the front 
pal-t of the howdttli gave way, and he fell 


head fm^mosC over (ho elephant and upon 
tlie lion. The scene at ^at molnent la 
more easily capable of being imagined 
than described. The spectators thbught 
that it was all over with the baron, when 
they saw the lion turning ferociously upon 
him with his formidable teeth and claws. 
The odds were indeed fearfully against 
him, but still, through the mercy of Pro- 
vidence, he escaped from tho jaws of the 
terrible creature, but was severely wound- 
ed, having sustained a compound frac- 
ture of bis left arm, four teeth wounds 
on the right arm, as also several lacerations 
inflicted with the animal’s claws. He 
was also wounded on the forehead, be- 
sides contusions of his head and different 
parts of his body. The baron was carried 
in on a douly to cantonments, whence the 
party were about twenty coss distant when 
the accident happened. He suffered for 
some time severely from the wounds and 
fractures, which were exceedingly painful. 
Altogetlicr it is one of the most miracu- 
lous escapes we have ever heard of, and 
emphatically illustrates the rule of 71 U des- 
pcrandum.-^lndia Gaz., Aug. 20, 

NATIVE Parties. 

Such of our friends as have no parti- 
cular relish for notoriety, should be ra- 
ther more scrupulous than they h<ive 
hitherto been in the visits they pay to the 
native part of the town, and the manner 
in which they amuse themselves on such 
occasions. The native papers have begun 
to appropriate a corner to the news of the 
beau-monde of Cliitporc and" Muchwa 
Bazar, and not having any asterisks or 
dashes in their typography, are apt to give 
names and titles at full length. A parly 
at the house of a baboo in Kuburdanga, 
last week, is thus particularized in the 
Udanla Martunda, and the reporter seems 
at a loss which to admire most, the sing- 
ing and dancing of the English beebees, 
or of Gunga Bacc. We should think llie 
former will not feel much flattered by the 
comparison,— Geu. Aug. 20. 

BENGAL mariners’ FUND. 

By a published statement of the affairs 
of tlic Bengal Mariners’ and General 
Widows’ Fund, it appears that, after pay- 
ing for the past year pensions in India 
to the amount of Rupees 42,905, anti in 
England to the amount of Rupees 7,249, 
thcr^emaiiis a balance in the hands of the 
directors amounting to Rupees 3,32,55b 

FALSE ACCUSATION BV A NATIVE. 

The John Hull of August 20 contains 
a detiuled report of a case of prosecution 
for forgery instituted by a box-walla » 
against Mr. Clarke, a serjeant of the petty 
court, with all the previous proceedings in 
that court. If this report be correc, 
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more iiuquItoMS ca^se on the part of the 
urosecutor never came before a tribunal of 
justice. It appears that the box-wallah, 
defeated in his suit in the Court of Re- 
quests by the production of receipts, swore 
that the date of one had been altered, and 
lliat the other was altogether a forgery, 
'fhis charge brought the case before the 
Supreme Court, and the result has been 
the establishment of Mr. Clarke’s inno- 
cence in the most complete and satisfactory 
manner, and the consequent defeat of a 
malicious conspiracy, first to defraud, and 
then to ruin, an honest man. The report 
of tlie trial was forwarded by one of tho 
parties. 

NAUTICAL INTELLIOKNCE. 

ITie Calcutta papers announce the ar- 
rival of the brig Sir Francis APNaghten 
from Van Diemen’s Land, China, and 
Singapore. The passengers by her from 
Hobart Town are Dr. R. Tytler, with 
despatches for government; Mr. G. A. 
Tytler; and Mr. L, Helmick, assistant 
apotliccary. This vessel has brought in- 
telligence of the foundation of a new co- 
lony laid at Port IlafHes, on the north 
coast of New Holland, and of a fort for 
its protection, named after the Duke of 
Wellington, on the IStli June, in lat. 
do's., long. 132° 42' E. lat., by Capt. 
Sterling, of II. M.’s ship Success, The 
ships Murquh of Lansdowne and Albion 
were chased by a large fleet of pirate 
prows oft’ the Twins, in the Straits of 
Atlas, on die 5th July 1827. The prows 
were under Dutch colours. Tho Marquis 
of Lnnsdowru’, bound from Sydney to Cal- 
cutta, touched on a newly discovered shoal, 
off Cape Direction, on the eastern coast 
of New Holland, on the 8th June; and 
on the 29lh July touched again on a shoal, 
not laid down in any chart, off Luban Is- 
land, in the Straits of Rhio. Got oft* from 
both shoals without damage. 


CAPT, VAN SANDAU. 

It is reported that a Capt. Van Sandau 
has been shot dead by one of his own 
sentinels on the Assam frontier. The un- 
fortunate officer was dressed in a white 
jacket, and in the darkness of the night 
the superstitious and alarmed sipahi took 
him for a ghost, and fired his piece with 
too fatal precision.— C/iron., Sejd. 4, 


murder of a child. * 
p“?cutta papers contain particulars 
0 the deliberate murder of a child, a boy 
out nine years of age, named Beau- 
at H ^ uative, said to be a fakecr, 
at Howrah, on the 22d July. The victim, 
ceofti^ “^teresting boy, was quietly prO' 

Sundfl’v ^ Howrah, 01 

y morning, a little after sever 


oVlpck, when tho infuriated native, ariQr 
ed with a bludgeon, rushed upon, him, 
knocked him down bv a severe blow on 
the head, and inflicted other blows upon 
him, as well as upon his companion, who 
saved himself by flight. The poor boy 
was taken to the general hospital, where 
he died the same evening. ITie atrocious 
act was perpetrated in the presence of many 
natives, who looked on with calm indiffe- 
rence, and did not even assist in taking up 
the victim after tho deed was done. The 
murderer was secured. On being taken up, 
he declared that if he had not been caught 
he would have killed many more. Varying 
reports arc abroad respecting the motive to 
the crime : some say the criminal refers it 
to predestination ; some to other supers 
stitious feelings ; and some allege that tlie 
act was committed in revenge for some 
fancied denial of justice at the police in a 
complaint against an European. 

CIIOWRINGHEE THEATRE, 

** Tlic Road to Ruin ” was on Friday 
evening enacted at Chowringhee Theatre, 
to a respectable but not crowded house. 
The part of Gohljinch introduced an ama- 
teur of a sister presidency, whose theatrical 
fame had been spoken very highly of in 
the cAteries of the drama. A Calcutta ia 
not, emphatically speaking, an a^lauding 
audience. It has its favourites; and a 
stranger must not expect that his e?i;r<fwill 
be applauded, or that he will receive great 
encouragement, until he becomes known. 
Instead of a hearty welcome, therefore, 
which we should in courtesy bestow, his 
dfbut was marked by no uncommon effort 
at applause. Whether or not this apathy 
had a benumbing effect upon the nerves of 
the amateur we cannot say ; but certes 
the first scene gave us no extraordinary 
opinion of his theatrical ability. Like 
many things, however, he improved upon 
acquaintance ; and we marvel if ever^ 
Chowringhee boards boasted of a better 
Goldfinch than the gentleman in the end 
proved himself to be. His stature is rather 
above the middle size, and his person 
manly and agreeable. He appeared awk- 
ward in the first scene, and his manner in 
walking round to exhibit his person was 
ludicrous, rather than such as to give full 
effect to his “ that’s your sort !” His sub- 
sequent scenes, however, made up, as wc 
have before hinted, for the defects of the 
first, and the scene with Milford in the 
last act, where he describes the arts of 
jockeyism, both in words and action, was 
given with a correctness, certainly unparal- 
leled on these boards, perhaps on any 
other in the present day, and to be equal- 
led only in the annals of re|^ sporting. 
The effect was irresistible, and was fol- 
lowed by the loudest applause. We heard 
it whispered that this was the first attempt 
in the part of Gddfinch, and tin's circum- 
stance, 
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stance, if true, would speak greatly in That chief, with 7,000 horse and 4(w 
fevour of the versatility of theatrical talent foot, marched accordingly to his oid^ai 
possesMd by tlie amateur, if we contrast was joined by the Hakemof Kabul, wilh 
the characters of Oclavian and in 10,000 horse and 6,000 foot, and bv 

which we hear he stands unrivalled in holy Syed, whom the three princes 
India. On the whole, the play was ex^ fully appointed as their leader. The com' 
cellently performed, and though the trades- bined array marched towards Khaimhl!!' 

fncin uroro a cVirtrlrinrr ^ i i . . . 


men were a shocking motley groupe, and and encountered a large host of infidel ’ 
the scenery not quite sufficiently attended which they totally defeated, chased in» 
to, we cannot but be well pleased with the fortress, and took it. 11»e Syed a/1 
tlie evening’s amusemenL — Jb/in Dull, vnn/'o.l /iio aKs c:«j ' 


tlie evening’s amusement 
SqH. 3. 


CHANOES IN GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


vanced to the Aba Sind, which river, then 
swollen unusually high, 1^'ame fordable 
at his prayers. He crossed and took Azur 

which is seven coss on this side. PrnJ 
1 *roin 


It is said that Mr. Secretary Lushington with 7,000 horse aad 

positively goes home via Bombay and host of foot towards La. 

Egypt in .October.. Mr. Prinsep,' it is 'T, ’ 


reported, will succeed to the vacant office ; 
and his place again, we hear, will he sup- 
plied by Mr. Molony until Mr. H. Mac- 
kenzie returns to the presidency. — Ben, 
Cfiron., Sept. 4. 

THE LATE INSURRECTION AGAINST THE 
SIKHS. 

During the late disturbances in the 


Abdul Hy proceeded in other directions 
and 500 men were left in Azur. Butlh 
Sinh, with 5,000 men, evading the princi, 
pal divisions, fell suddenly upon this littlo 
garrison, who resolutely resisted so dis- 
proportionate a force. Thc 7 killed 2,500 
of the enemy, hut were reduced to twelve 
when Maulavi Ismaiel, coming to their aid^ 
dispersed the assailants, putting numbers to 
the sword. Ramsinh, with 12,000 Sikhs 


Punjab, which were so soon suppressed attacked the Maulavi, but was defeated 


by the power and activity of Maharajah 
liunjit Sinh, no pains were spared to 
spread an opinion favourable to the cause 
of the insurgents through the upper and 
western provinces. As might be sup- 
posed, the truth on these occasions was 
very little regarded ; but it can be scarcely 


with piodigious loss. After this, Kiipa 
Sinh, ruler of Cashmir, with seventeen 
guns, his family, and followers, joined 
the Maulavi, and he and his family adopt- 
ed the Mussulman religion ; five com- 
panics of the regiment of Ilosliun Khan, 
with a number of artillerymen, also join- 


eonceived to what extent. The bulletins cd the Syed. Runjit Sinh then commanded 
of Buonaparte were miracles of veracity. Ids French ohiceis to march against I’oshfi- 
compared to those of the politicians of wer, but they replied, give us a hmulred 


Hindustan. The following, which is a 
summary translation of one of the docu- 


cannon, which llunjit refusing, the IVince 
Kherg Sinh, with .30,000 horse, ten hat- 


nients sent into circulation, will shew' how talions of foot, and fifty guns, moved 


well the practice was understood. The 
paper was circulated in Malwa, and must 
have been issued subsequently to the time 
at which the comldned troops of Yar 
Mohammed Khan and Syed Ahmed had 
received their final defeat from the Sikh 
force under Budh Sinh, which was fol- 


out. He encamped within six cos of the 
army of the faith, which had been joined 
by Dost Mohammed Khan, Durani, with 
12,000 horse, 10,000 foot, and fifty guns. 
In the engagement that ensued, and which 
lasted from dawn till evening, KhcigSinh 
was totally routed. The army of Islam, 


lowed by the immediate pacification of amounted at the latest advices, to 50, OCX) 
Peshawer and Kabul. horse and 41,000 foot, and it was ex- 

“ From the newspapers issued by her pected w ould soon amount to a lac and a 
Highness Sumroo Begum, the English half- The Syed has ordered that two ru- 


papersand letters to the Nawab Mir Khan, P^es shall be given for every Sikh head, 
the following particulars have been col- whilst Ruiijit has promised five rupees for 
lected of the w'ar with the infidels in the ^*®«d of every Mohammedan.”— Ca/. 

north-west; — The pious Syed Ahmed hav- Gov, Gaz., Aug,Z0, 
ing repaired with four thousand followers 


to the ruler of Kabul, reproved him for 
his indifference to the cries of the faithful, 
who bad appealed to heaven against tho 
tyranny of the infidel Sikhs ; but the 
prince urged his incompetence to cope 
with their force. It fortunately happened, 
shortly afterwards, that the Sikh ruler of 
Khairabad committed such exactions on 
the district of Mir Mohammed Khan that 
he was obliged to apply for succour to his 
brother, Yar Mohammed of Pegbawen 


CHANGE IN THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 
STAMP DUTIES. 

The following notification, dated 2d 
August, has been published by the goverri- 
ment 

Inconvenience having been experienced 
in the general management of the Cal- 
cutta stamp duties, from the distance at 
which the office of the Board of Revenue 
in Calcutta is situated from tlie starnp o*- 
flee, and more especially from the delays 

* ^ ' incident 
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incident to tlie necessity of making re- 
ferences to the board before stfimps, in 
certain cases^ can be affixed to deeds and 
instruments sent for the purpose. The 
Right Hon, the Vice-President in Coun- 
cil) by virtue of the powers leserved to 
government in ttie 3d section of the regu- 
lation for raising and levying stamp duties 
within the town of Calcutta, passed on 
tlic ]dth June last, and registered in the 
Supreme Court on the 12th July follow- 
ing, has been pleased to resolve, that frotii 
the loth day of this month (August) the 
care and rnanagement of the said stamp 
duties within the town of Calcutta, and 
the pow'ers and authorities conferred to 
tliat end by the said regulation, shall be 
transferred from the said Hoard of Reve- 
nue of Calcutta, to the Board of Cus- 
toms, Salt and Opium, or the members 
thereof for the time being, wlio have been 
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from Undon and Madras.— 12. V Alfred, Fomier, 
from Nante.— 24. G>ronwndel, Label, from Bor- 
deaux.— 27- MargueasWelUngtm, Chapman, from 
^ndon.— 30. Catnhrea Castle, Davey. from Lon- 
don ; and Princess Charlotte of Wales, Biden, from 
London and Madras. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

Aug. 22. Guardian, Sutherland, for MaurlUns. 
--27. David Srott, Thornhill, for Madras and 
pjndon ; Madeline, (-'oghlan, for Mauritius and 
I^ndon — 30. fit. Leonard, Rutherford, for Lon- 
don.— 31. Hushmy, Lee, for Madras. — Sept. 1. 
trances Cfuirlotte, 'I'albert, for Mauritius y. 

IMmier, for Singapore,-! 1. Sir William 
Wallace, mWm, for London.— 15. iwd/ana. Web- 
ster, for Isle of France.-lO. Thames, Warming, 
for London .--24. Ann, Adler, for Mauritius.— 25, 
Isabella, Piitker, for London; und City of Edin- 
burgh, Markellar. for Mauritius. - Off. It]. Mll- 
for MimUIu?’ ^ombay.-20. Simpson, Black, 


^ _ o’ 

appointed commissioners for the manage 
uietit of the Calcutta stamp duties, iii the 
manner prescribed in the above cited sec- 
tion of tlio said regulation. 

EAKTHliUAKE. 

TIio Delhi akbars of August relate 
that the fort of Kolitaran had been de- 
stioyed by an earthquake, and a thousand 
persons burled under the ruins, 'i'lie same 
v'onvulsion had shivered a mountain in 
jjieces, which falling into the river Ilavvce, 
(Mused the country to be inundated to a 
distance of 100 eoss round. Three thou- 
sand workmen were employed in cutting 
a channel thiough the mountain, and great 
appicheiision was entertained of the injury 
likely to be inflicted upon Laiiorc wlien- 
ucr the river should force its way through 
(he channel. It was computed that no 
lewcT than .30, 000 victims had perished 
horn cholera in Amrilsir, Lahore, and 
the camp, 

sHirpmo, 

An-k’als tn the River. 

Minerva, Ilurre, from London. — Sept. 

from Liverp(X)l,— 2. Albion, 

M U'ofl, from laverpcx)] ; iMdy of the Lake, Ni- 
\ . V’n^lon; and Abgarns, .Smith, from 

Mai ritiu> and Mndras.-a Smyrna, Kendall, from 

Mari'rTs’ “q from London and 

adr.is.— 13 Welcome, Buchanan, from Giccnock. 
Vin.iit'V Manritius.-21. Melh^h, 

B fro'n Singapore; Emerald, Heard, from 
and East, Evans, from London 

lion Probyn, from Lon- 

Brewster, from Bos- 
— oi li ' ^^bzabeth, Gautlierin, from Bordeaux. 

I London and Madras; 
hin 1 m m."’, London ; Crists, Peabody, 
Warden, fromBom- 
'erno/ii , Laneaster, Ilanney, from Li- 

Mauritius; Kings- 
Lii'^ from^ a Madras; and L« 

hoin BordeTux 

••• A7r« L JoAu, Basils, from Rio. 

London and Madras.— 9. 
‘‘''•I N.S. Wales; 

'‘'"Vlor, Mkw’^'V frmn Bordeaux— 10 . John 


bhiths. 

JMWv24. At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut, and 
Ad). Chitt) , of a ilaughter. 

July 27 . At Loodianah, the l.ady of Cant. L. 

Bruce, 12th regt., of a daughter. 

Aug.ri. \t Delhi, Mi s..J. Gould, of a son. 
f>. At Saug'or (In Malwa), the wife of Mr. C. 
J niton, of the Coinmissariat Uep.irtracnl, of a 
daughter. 

f J;"'' ‘^*PL Wm. Turner, 

fort adj. of Agra, of a daughter. 

17. At Futtehpore, the lady of R. Laughton, 
Esq., assist, surg., of daughter. 

It). At Chunar Ghur, Mrs. Jas. Durand, of a 
d.aughter. 

g ~ 'Lhe widow of the late Mr. J. Murray, of a 

19. Mrs. W. Walker, of a daughter. 

20. On the river, near Plassey, the lady of Assist, 
^urg. Bather, of a daughter. 

24. At Kuni.aul, the lady of Capt. H. J. Wood, 
I'orseartillor)', of licr fifth son. 

— Mrs. Jop. Pyva, of .i son and heir. 

27. At AlhgJmr, the lady of T. J. Turner, Esq., 
rlvjl service, of a daughter. 

Kumtool factory, Tirhoot, the wife of 
Mr, Win. Kennedy, of a tlaughter. 

31. At Agra, Mrs. W. Kldih of a daughter. 

Sept. 2. /\t Myinunsing, the lady of J. Dunbar, 
Esq., Civil service, of a son. 
cJ; ^'t-'t'muih. the lady of Major F. Walker, 
o5th N.I., of a son. 

— TheJadyof Capt. C. Cowles, of a still-bom 
child. 

5. Mrs. Gray, wife of Mr. J. Gray, of the Ben- 
gal Hurkaru printing est.ablLshment, of a son. 

— The lady of T. TIvomas, Esq., of Madras, 
of twins. 

— Mrs. Ewart, of a daughter. 

0. Mrs. E. H. Grindall, of a son. 

7* The lady of J, Gnmt, Esq., acting wslstant 
assay master, of a son. 

— At Dacca, the lady of F. Law, Esq , civil ser- 
vice, of a son. 

8. At Liukcepore, near Commercolly, the lady 
of *L 11. GnlTiths, Esq., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. R. George, of a daughter. 

!). At Howrah, Mrs. J. Stathain, of a son. 

10. At Lucknow, the lady of Geo. Raillie, sur- 
geon to his Majesty of Oude, of a son. 

— At Mullye, the lady of Lieut. Col. J. H. 
Cave, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. G. Straftord, of a daughter. 

12. The lady of Wm. Hawes, Esq., of a son. 

13. Mrs. J. J. Fleury, of a d.aughter. 

14. Mrs. Jas. Ogilvie, of a daughter. 

— H'hc lady of Lieut. Glasgow, disc N.I,, of a 
son, still-bom. 

It). At Banackpore, the lady of Capt. A.hhuld- 
ham, dep. assist, adj, gen. pay department, of a 
daughter. 

19. At Garden Reach, the lady of S. 0. Palmer, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

— The lady of Longueville Clarke, Esq., bidr 
rister at law, of a son. 

21. The lady of John I.owe, Esq., of a sou. 

23. Mrs. W. C. Rviner, of a son. 

24. The wife of Mr. J. W. Wymss, of theSuri 
veyor General's Office, of a son. 

&}. Mrs. A. M. D'Souzh, of a sonapd heir, 

3 D 
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MARRUGIS. 

Sept. 1. At the Cathedral, Mr. M. I. Mendei to 
Mrs. J. Pralgo. 

— Mr. T. Pereira to Miss M. Cope. 

10. At Futtyghur, Mr. Geo. Tuttle to Miss M. 
Hennessey. 

17. Mr. W. H. Mapletonto Miss A. Henry. 

22. Mr. .S. Stevens, mariner, to Miss M. Gomes. 

— At St. John’s Cathetlral, Mr, J. Alexander, 
of the British Gallery, to Caroline, only daughter 
of Mr. C. F. McNamara, of the Armenian Phi- 
lanthropic Academy. 


DEATHS. 

May 23. At Bogwangolah, Lieut. H. C. Clerk- 
son, 41st N.I. 

June 4. At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut, and 
AdJ. Chltty. 

ytuft. .3. At Asseerghur, Lieut. W. F. Barlow, 
adl. of 23d N.I. 

IB. AtSaugor, the son of Mr. Joseph Burridge, 
H.C.’s marine, aged 4 years. 

22. At Cawnpore, Lieut, and Adj. Chitty, pro- 
vincial battalion. 

2fi. At Delhi, Mrs. Burnett, lady of Brigadier 
Burnett, C.B., in her .37th year. 

Sept. 3. At Boribaree factory, district of Rung- 
pore, Capt. J. H. Van Helsdingen, aged 6 .'), many 
years a commander in the lion. Danish Asiatic 
Company’s service. 

— At Kuinaul, of cholera morbus, the lion. 
Lieut. Errol Blake, Bengal artillery, brother to 
I^rd Westcourt, and adj. Sirhind division of ar- 
tillery. 

8 . Mr. John Botellho, assistant at the General 
Post Office, aged .35. 

— At Dinaporo, Capt. Sam. Houlton, 11th N.I. 

~ Mrs. Mary Metcalfe, widow of the late Mr. 

H. T. Metcalfe, aged 3(5. 

10. At Saugor, Anna Marla, wife of Capt. Wm, 
Aldous, 38lh N.I., aged 2,3. 

— Mr. J. H. Carrow, age<i 23. 

11, Eliza Ann, daughter of Mr. W. Paton, aged 
6 years. 

13. At Chittagong, of bilious fever, Lieut. S. 
Stapleton, acting adj. .52d N.I. 

17 . At Barrack^re, Mr. M. F. Dalton, late an 
assistant in the office of the major of bri^e of 
that place, aged 3,3. 

90. Drowned in returning fVom Sulkeah to his 
ship, Capt. Chas. Cowan, aged 36, the ship 
Venw. 

-- At Barrackpore, Lieut D’Arcy Preston, filth 

21. Mr. G. B. Judah, of the Board of I'rade, 
aged 27 . 

-- At Dum-Dum, James Andrew Graham, only 
son of Mr. James Robertson, head schoolmaster 
at that station. 

23. At Fort William, Lieut, W. H. Humftey, of 
the artillery, aged Ifl. 

24. Master D. A. Powell, aged 14. 

Lately, At Barrelly, Mrs. Kempball wife of 
Mr. Commissary Kempball. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

INSTRUCTIOKS TO SHIP SURGEOKS. 

Fort St.Georgey April 3, 1827.-— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council has been 
pleased to direct that the following extract 
from a general letter from the Hon. the 
Court of Directors in the Military Depart- 
ment, under date the 12th July 1826, be 
published in general orders 

“ A preference should always be given to 
private ships which have surgeons on their 
establishment, and it will only be in cases 
of indispensable necessity that we shall 
sanction the surgeons of our own establish- 


ments to be ivithdrawn from their duties 
abroad and sent home in charge, of ip. 
valids; and when that absolute necessity 
occurs, some one should be selected for 
the charge who is coming home on fur- 
lough, and whose passage may be paid 
but no extra allowance given beyond the 
sum for each man which is specified in 
regulations hereafter referred to. 

“ It not appearing that any instructions 
are issued for the guidance of surgeons in 
charge of invalids and time-expired men 
of our service returning to England on 
private ships, wc have caused to be framed 
a draft of the instructions which we are of 
opinion should be furnished to them. A 
copy is now transmitted to you in tlie 
packet for that purpose. 

Instructions. 

To Mr. ■■ , Surgeon of the — 

Sliip , which has been engaged to 

convey in the service of the said 

Company, or to the Surgeon for the time 
being, time-expired men, and invalids to 
England. 

That you provide yourself with such 
books and instruments as are necessary for 
your practice and tlje proper discharge of 
your duty in the station of surgeon on 
board this ship. 

That you furnlsli the government with 
a list of such medicines as you may have 
on board, stating whether you consider 
the same sufficient for tlie ship’s company 
and troops, and if not, that you furnish 
the government with a list of such articles 
as you may require for the troops for the 
voyage home. 

That such medicines as may be remaining 
on hand when the ship arrives in England, 
are to be sent to the Company’s Baggage 
Warehouse, New Street, Bitdiopftgate Street, 
London, and a receipt for the same to be 
obtained, which receipt is to be delivered 
into the Shipping-office, to be laid before 
the committee of shipping with your jour- 
nal. 

That you keep a journal of your prac- 
tices agreeably to the form annexed, writ- 
ing, day by day, therein the names of the 
men under your care, their hurts or dis- 
tempers, their particular symptoms, and 
the day of their recovery, removal, or 
death, togetlier with your prescriptions 
and method of treatment. That you make 
the necessary entries accordingly, and 
sign and present the same to the captain at 
the end of every month, for his signature 
likewise. ^ , 

That you extract from your journal tne 
most remarkable cases, and give a regularj 
separate history of them at the end ffiereoi. 
That you likewise enter in your journa 
the method of victualling in the homewar 
bound passage, and state your observa 10 
thereon, together with every occurrei 
during the course of the voyage w 
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in your opfmOB, may have contributed to 
the health or ^knesa of the people on 
board. 

That you visit the men under your care 
at least twice a day^ and oflener if their 
circumstances require it, that none may 
want due^assistance and relief. 

That you inform the captain every day 
of the condition of your patients, espe- 
cially if any of their distempers are in- 
fectious, that they may be separated from 
the rest. 

That as spirits, anti-scorbutics, wine, 
and other articles are sent on board by the 
government for the use of the military in 
the voyage, if you find it absolutely 
necessary at any time for the sick recruits 
to be supplied with wine or other neces- 
saries, you are to apply in writing to 3'our 
commander for the same, entering in the 
journal such your application, with the 
particulars received in consequence thereof. 

That you do invariably enter in your 
journal the cases of tlie sick who may re- 
(juiie wine or other extra comforts, to- 
gether with the quantities consumed by 
each person daily. 

That when the ship shall have completed 
her voyage, you insert in your journal, by 
way of index, a regular return or list ot the 
hick, stating the following particulars: 

1st. Thu time of their being taken ill. 
iid. Their names. 

3(1. Their diseases. 

dth, The date and manner of the termi- 
nation of the diseases, whether in recovery 
or death, or the situation of the sick at the 
time. 

That you make three divisions of the 
index : 

Tile first, containing the mimes of those 
taken ill on tlie voyage. 

The second, of those taken ill in the 
country, cither while in port or in passing 
from one port to another. 

And the third, of those taken ill on the 
voyage homeward; that you enter their 
names in the index according to the order 
of time in which they were taken ill. 

That you also, when the ship shall have 
completed her voyage, insert in your jour- 
nal a general return of the number of 
persons who embarked, the number of 
*>ick, and the number of those who reco- 
vered or died, agreeably to the annexed 
form of a return of tliese particulars, 
which, when filled up, is to be signed 
hy the commander and yourself. 

Ihat this journal is to be produced upon 
your arrival to the physician appointed by 
the Company for his examination, who is 
to certify his judgment thereupon, after 
which the journal is to be left at the Ship- 
ping.office, East-India House, to be laid 
ttore the committee of shipping, when 
sections will be given as to tlie payment 
® the allowance of 15s. each man landed 
in England.’’ 


CONDUCTORS 07 ORDNANCE. 

Fort 8t» Georget A^ml 24, 1827.— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct, that one conductor and ten sub- 
conductors be added to the present esta. 
blishment of the ordnance department, to 
be attached to the arsenal of Fort St. 
George, for the purpose of being employ- 
ed on any general duty where their ser- 
vices may bo required. 

RECIMENTAL RECORDS, &C. 

Fort St. George, May I, 1827. — Seve- 
ral instances having lately come to his 
Exc. the Commander- in-chiefB notice of 
great deficiencies in regimental records and 
books of instruction, and officers com- 
manding corps having been unable to ac- 
count for them, or to state when and 
where they were lost or destroyed; his 
Excellency is pleased to direct, that when- 
ever any part of the records or books of 
instruction of a corps may be lost or des- 
troyed, a court of inquiry shall be imme- 
diately assembled to ascertain the cause, 
and its proceedings transmitted through 
the regular channel to head-quarters. In 
the event of this order being neglected, 
officers commanding corps for the time 
being will be held responsible for all defi- 
ciencies at the time they may be dis- 
covered. 

The books of instruction supplied for 
the use of officers belonging to corps and 
departments are to be examined monthly 
by commanding officers of corps, before 
making out the returns, and are on no 
account to be taken away from the corps 
when officers proceed ou leave or sick 
absent, and commanding officers signing 
the returns will be held responsible for any 
losses not duly reported and accounted for. 

ORDNANCE STAFF ALLOWANCES. 

Fort St. George, May 25, 1827.— Tlie 
Hon. the Governor in Council deems it 
expedient to direct the following modifi- 
cations of the allowances of the several 
warrant and non-commissioned officers 
mentioned underneath. 

Sfift’ Pay and Allow- Pay ami Staff Allowances 
ances drawn at present. to be drawn In future. 

Dep. Com. of Ordnance. 

Staff pay 250 Subsistence ... 40 

^ Battaof Lieut, 60 Suff allowance 270 

Hupees 310 Rupees 310 

Assistant Com, of Ordnance. 

Staff pay 200 Subsistence ... 40 

^ Batta of Ens... 45 Staff allowance 205 

245 245 

Dep. Assist. Com. of Ordnance. 

Staff pay 120 Subsistence ...40 

i Batta of Ens. . . 45 Staff allowance 1 25 


165 


165 

Troop 
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“d Staff Allowance* 

ances drawn at preseitt. to be drawn In future. 
Troop Q,r. Mast, of Horse Art. 

Staff pay 72 3 Subsistence ... 40 

a Batta 30 0 Staff allowance 63 

102 3 103 

Conductor of Ordnance. 

Subsistence 48 Subsistence ... 40 

^ Batta of E ns... 45 Staff allowance 53 

93 93 

Sub-Conductor of Ordnance. 

Subsistence 35 Subsistence ... 30 

^ Batta 15 Staff allowance 20 

50 50 

2. Ihe now scale of subsistence and 
staff allowance is to be the same for any 
inontli ; the former to be drawn in advance 
and the latter in arrear — no batta will be 
payable in garrison or cantonment. Tent 
allowance or bouse-rent will be drawn 
according to circumstances, and Ibe horse 
allowance of troop quarter-master will 
remain unaltered. In the field, at field 
posts, or ulien marching, the same field 
(half) batta will be drawn as heretofore. 

OISCHARCFO SOLDIERS. 

I^ort St. George, June 1, 1827.— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council, having 
taken into consideration certain inconve- 
niences connected with the existing sj stem 
observed in sending discharged European 
soldiers ot the Hon. Company’s service to 
England, is pleased to aulliorixe the fol- 
lowing regulations. 

I^Icii recointneudod to be discharged by 
invaliding, &c. committees, are to remain 
with their corps until all claims, as fur as 
may be practicable, have been adjusted at 
regimental liead-qunrters ; all vouchcis 
connected with such claims as may not 
admit of regimental adjustment, are to be 
forwarded by commanding officers without 
delay by tappall, and not by the indivi. 
duals, to the , town -major of Fort St. 
George. 

The proceedings of invaliding, Ac. 
committees, in the case of Europeans, arc 
not to be considered as final. Such men 
as may be i)assed by them are to be sent 
to, Fort St. George, and when collected, 
arc to undergo an examination before a 
medical committee, to be assembled for 
that purpose, and at whose recommenda- 
tion the discharge will be sanctioned. 

All men so discharged are to remain 
upon the strength of their respective corps 
in receipt of their full pay until embarked 
for Europe, the date of such embarkation 
to be notified by the town major of Fort 
St. George to the adjutant general of the 
army, when the individuals will be struck 
off the returns of the corps respectively 
by orders from that department. 
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All discharged men are hereafter to be 
placed in charge of a commissioned officer 
m the Company's service, returning to’ 
England on furlough. It will be^tlie 
special duty of the officer in charge to see 
justice done to his men on the passage 
home, with respect to their provisions as 
well as the medical comforts and treatment 
of the sick, and finally to attend at the 
Irtdia House, furnished with the neces- 
sary vouchers of the complete adjustment 
of their claims upon Government. 

Fort St. George, June 26, 1827.— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct that the provisions of the general 
order of the 1st inst., regarding soldiers 
discharged the service and ordered home, 
shall he considered eniially applicable to’ 
time-expired men and pensioners of the 
Hon. Company’s service proceedinn- to 
England. ^ 

SUPERINTENDING ENGINEERS. 

Fort St. Gi'Orfie, Sept. 4, 1827. —Tlie 
lion, the Governor in Council has deemed 
it e.\pedient to cancel the rule laid down 
in jiaragraph 55 of the engineer regula- 
tions, and to direct that when superin- 
tending engineers wish to obtain leave of 
absence from their divisions, &c, their ap- 
plications to his Exc. the Cominandcr-in- 
chief shall be transmitted to the Military 
Board, who, in forwarding them, will slate 
whether any objection, connected with the 
duties of the applicant, exists to a com- 
pliance with tlie request. 

The application will be sent to the Mi- 
litary Board tiuough the oflicer com- 
manding the division, who will report, for 
the Board’s information, the arrangement 
Mhich the superintending engineer may 
propose to make for conducting the duties 
of his department during his absence, or 
until provided for by superior authority. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

ENSIGN R, GOI.VG. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Sept.lO,W21. 

— At a General Court-Martial held at 
Fort St. George, on the 2d day of July 
1827, and continued by adjournments to 
the 1 1th of the same month, Ens. Richard 
Going, of H.M.’s First, or Royal liegi- 
inent of Foot, was arraigned on the fol- 
lowing charge, viz. 

Ens. Rich. Going, of H.M.'s First, or 
the Royal Regiment of Foot, placed in 
arrest by Capt. Cross, of the same corps, 
at the desire and on the complaint of 
Capt. John Charretie, commander of the 
H.C.’s ship Bombay, and charged as fol- 
lows : — 

"With conduct unbecoming the charac- 
ter of an officer and a gentleman, m 
seizing by the throat and kicking Cadet 
o I ? ^ r. j «r, the 


Sydenham Geo, Chas. Reiiand, on 


deck 
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deck of the H.C/s ship Bombaj/, at sea, tlie general order-book, and read at the 
„„ the 12 th p May 1827. head of cve.y regimen! in hU Malv-a 

Upon which charge the court came to service in India. "‘ajraiy a 

the following decision t By order of the Commander-in-chief 

The court having most maturely weigh- • A. MACDONAin ' 

ed and considered the whole of the evi- Adj. Gen. of H.M.’s army in India. 

(Ionic brought forward in support of the ^ 

prosecution, as well as what the prisoner 

Kns. Rich. Going hath urged in his de- CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 

fence, and the evidence in support tliereof, 14. E. P. Thomson, Esq., to be head as- 

is of opinion, sktont to principal collector and assistant magis- 

|,„,W.-GuiUy ofsei.i„gb, n.k ‘p" ^ . 

and striking with his knee Mr. Cadet Sy- mbit committee. ^ 

rinn f'hnn Tt I .1. . 1 f IH. C AT 


at,. ...... g, ni.vv ATJ.I. 

ilenham Geo. Chas. Renand, on the deck 
of the H.C.’s ship liombay, at sea, on the 
l‘Jth of May 1827 ; but the court is fur- 
ther of opinion, that from the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, the prisonei’s 
conduct is not liable to the imputation of 
being unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman. 

Sentence . — The court having found the 
prisoner guilty to the extent above stated, 
winch being conduct irregular and in- 
temperate, dotli sentence him, the said Kns. 
Iticli. Going, to lose one step of his regi- 
mental rank, and to rank next below Ens. 
W. R. Johnston in the regiment. 

The foregoing opinion and sentence are 
appioved and confirmed. 

(Signed) G. T. Walkkr. 

The court throughout the trial of Ens. 
Going appears to have acted w'ith judg- 
ment and discrimination, and the Lieu- 
tenant-general has been gratified to learn 
that this young officer has been able to 
clear himself in its opinion from the most 
serious part of the charges against him, 
and lie earnestly hopes that the slight sen- 
fence here allotted will yet serve as a suf- 
licicmt example, to others as w'ell as to him- 
self, that a blow under any circumstances 
cannot be suffered in the army without 
juimshment, whatever may be the cause 
of irritation ; and although youth, inex- 
perience, and previous cause of irritation, 
have been here allowed to plead in excuse, 
let no one Hatter himself that such excuses 
tan be lightly admitted. No one receives 
•I commission till of an age when he is cx- 
I’ffied, a man, fully to feel as well as 
to comprehend what is due to tlie character 
p a gentleman, which, as an officer, he 
hound to support, and he is early made 
-'‘eijuainted with the Articles of War, 
which dictate the penalty entailed upon 
'"•y infraction of this Iiis highest duty. 
Wever then Jet it be forgotten, that a blow 
an equal is an insult— to an inferior, 
con- 

ai?v either case, can 

addition 1 purify himself from the 
hohnvr of ungentlemanlike 

attaclm,?? positive consequences 

rs; Articles of War? 

Thn Lieut.Gen. 


18. C. M. Bushby, Esq., to be register to Pro- 
vincial Court for Western division. 

N^apSiiJ^* “‘rsay, to be master attendant at 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

permitted to 

tecomwilS*^ government of 

Uev. John Ilallewcll to have ciiarge of 
Hospital, and Jail, trom 
date of Mr. Denton’s embarkation for Penang. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

17, 1827. -Cant John 
Metcalfe, 4th N. I., transferred to invalid estab. 
at his own request 

2[Hh N.L hen. Lieut. J. S. Wyllie to be cant, 
and Sell. Kns. J. White to be Lieut, v. Sinckir 
dec. ; date 13th Aug. 1827. 

Lieut C. H. (Jneme, 5th L.C., to be assistant 
to resident in Mysore. 

Capt .St. John French, 2d Europ. Reet., to Ixj 
a temporary sub-as-sist. com. gen. 

Aug. 21.— Lieut. S. Best, of engineers, to l)e 
bion*^"* fo superintend, engineer in northern divi- 

, Golbcig, 13th N.L, to command 

1st bat of pioneers, v. Sinclair dec. 

Capt J. Macdonald, 45th N.L, to be brigade 
m.ijor in Malabar and t'anara, v. Colberg. 

20th N.J. Lieut. F. L. Nicolay to be qu. mast, 
Intcrp., andpayin., v. W’yllle prom. 

M Kttra N.L Lieut G. Wright, loth N.L, to 
be .adj,, V. Nicolny. 

In/foiti-!/. Sen. Maj. R. L. Evans to be Heut. 
col.. In sue. to M'Leod prom.; dated 7th Julv 
1827- ^ 
22d N.I. Sen. Capt J. Baylcy to bo maj., .Sen. 
Lieut J. F. Bird to be capt, and Sen. Kns. J. F. 
Kcllet to be lieut, in sue. to Evans prom. ; dated 
7th July 1827. 

Assist Surg. R. FUson, to be port and marine 
Burgeon, and to have charge of Male Asylum and 
police estab., v. M'Leod resigned. 

Assist .Surg.W. R. Smyth apn. to charge of sick 
officers at Saint Thom6, and oi south-east district 
of Hoyapettah, v. Fllsou. 

Head-Quarters, .rfwg-. 21. — Ens. G. G. Browne 
removed, at his own request, from 40th to 2‘Jth 
N.I. 

Aug. 22.— Assist. Surg. J. M'Farland removeil 
from Iht brig, horse artill. to 7th L.C.— Assist 
Surg. D. Munro removed from 2Uth to 5th N.L— 
Assist. Surg. M. B. Pollock app. to do duty with 
H.M.’s 45th Foot 

Aug. 25— Lieut. Col. F. W. Wilson removed 
from 22d to 37th N.L, and Lieut Col. R. L. 
Evans (late prom.) posted to 22d N.I. 

Cant J. Metcalfe (recently invalided) posted to 
1st Nat. Vet Bat 


Ti!f C T.-Walker, Lieut. Gen. . Q- Jamieson removed from fitli to 

order is to be entered in ti4f)thdltta *'• 


Foft 
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Fwt St. Ceorss$ Aug, 24.“^apt. A. Tulloch, 
deputy In commbgariat department, to t)e dep. 
com. gen., V. Grant dec. 

Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. Capt. R. McLeod to be 
assist, com. gen., v. Tulloch. 

^ub-Assist. Com. Gen. Lieut. E. Armstrong to 
be dep. assist, com. gen., v. M'Leod. 

Temp. Sub-Assist. Com. Gen. Lieut. J. Hill to 
Bub-assist. com. gen., v. Armstrong. 

Lieut. G. H. Thomas, 7th L.C., to be a temp. 
Bub-assist. com. gen. 

4th N.I. Sen. Lieut. J. D. Stcdccs to be cant., 
and Sen. Ens. H. W. Wood to be lieut., v. Met- 
calfs invalided ; dated 18th Aug. 1827. 

Aug. 28.— Cadets J. R. Starke, R. Younghus- 
bandi Wm. Drew, A. E. Moore, H. Maughan, 
and W. 0. Littlehales admitted to hifantry, and 
prom, to ensigns. 

Artillery. Lieut. J. T. Baldwin to be adj. to 3tl 
bat., V. Uaylls permitted to return to Europe. 

[>th L.C. Sen. Comet H. Fraser to be lleut., v. 
Gaitskell invalided ; date 21st March 1827. 

9r/i N.I. Son. Ens. R. S. M. Siirye to be lleut., 
V. Holland resignctl ; dated 15th March 1827. 

18tA N.I. Sen. Ens. H. S. Kenno<ly to be lieut, 
V. Mitchell dec. ; datcil 12th Jan. 1827. 

34thor('.L.I. .Sen. I.ieut T. .S. Claridge to be 
capt., and Sen. Ens, W. T. Furlonge to be lieut., 
V. Hodgson retired', dated 21st June 1828. 

Aug. 31 .—Mr. H. C. Ludlow .idmitted on estab. 
as an assist, surg., and appointed to do duty under 
gar. surg. of Fort St. George. 

Assist Surgs. P. Poole and W. Woollctt per- 
mitted to enter on general duties of army. 

Sept. 4.-Lieut. Col. G. Cadell, 23d Light Inf., 
and dep. adj. gen. of army, permitted to retire 
from H.C.'h service in complimice with his request. 

Lieut. J. Ogilvie, H M.’s 13lh Drags., to bean 
extra ald-de-cainp to I Ion. the Governor. 

Cadets 11. Bale and Josiah Smith admitted to 
infantry, and prom, to ensigns. 


Head-Quarters, Aug. 28.— Lieut. Home, of ar- 
til., removed from v3d to 4th bat., and Lieut. Beck 
from Ist to 4th bat. artillery. 

&!pt, 1.— Lleut R. E. Earns, d3d N.I., removed 
f^om rifle corps, and directed to Join his regt. 

Sept. 4.—Corn«tg (recently fn'onu) posted to Regts. 
John WhiUock to 8th L.C.; C. T. WflUs, 5th do. ; 
Wm. lii^ndham, 8th do, ; S. W. Hcnnah, 7tbdo. ; 
W. H. Ricketts, Gthdo.{ F. G. J. Lascellcs, 2d 
do.; N. Wroughton, 5th do. 

Ensigtu (recentip prom,} posted to Regts. Edw. 
Stevenson to 9th N.I. H. Pereira, 43d do. R. 
Mackenzie, 8th do. T. A. Jenkins, 33d do. D. 
Pearson, ^th or C.L.I. R. Cannan, 40th N.I. 
C. H. St J. Babington, 2d Europ. Regt John 
Merritt, 4l8t N.I. Jas. Hogarth, 2‘Jth do. W. R. 
Annesley, 38th do. Gregory Haines, 10th do. S. 
C. Maepherson, 9th do. Wm. Taylor, 7th do. 
F. H. Sansom, 42d do. P. E. L. Rickards, 17th 
do. S. G. C. Renaud, IGth do. Jos. Dods, 4th 
do. Geo. Davis, 4.5th do. Wm. Garrow, 21st do. 

Ensigns (recentli/ prom.) upyointed to do duty. J. 
R. Starke, R. Younghusbaml, W. Drew, A. E. 
Moore, H. Maughan, and W. 0. Littlehales, with 
infantry recruiting depAt. 

Assist Surg. W. Woollctt, app. to do duty with 
1st N.I., and Assist. Surg. P. Poole, with 2a do. 


Tort St. George, Sept. 7.— Capt B. R. Hitchins, 
51st N.I., to be a dep. adj. gen. of army with offi- 
cial rank of major, v. Cadell retired. 

Capt. II. White, 7th N.I., to be assist adj. gen, 
of army, v. Hitchins. 

Capt. R. Alexander, 48th N.I., to be dep. assist 
qu. mast. gon. in centre division, v. White. 

Infantry. Sen. Maj. G. Hunter, from 13th N.I., 
to lieut. col., V. Cadell retired ; dated 5th Sept. 

13Wj N.I. Sen. Capt. J. Wilson to be maj. Sen. 
Lleut. J. Briggs to be oapt., and Sen. Ens. H. C. 
Bevor to be lieut., in sue. to Hunter prom. ; dated 
5th Sept. 1827. 

Assist Surg. M. B. Pollok pcrmlttcrl to enter on 
general duties of army from loth April 1827. 


Mr. John Towcll app. a temporary aultt lurc 

from 24th Aug. * 

Lieut. R. F. Otter, S8th N.I., to be an assist 
Burveyor of 2d class. 

Sept. Ih'.^ArtlUery. Sen. Ist-Lieut P. Hammouc 
to be capt, v. Brooke dec. ; dated 6th Aug. 182?. 

Maj. R. Jeffries, 6th L.C.> transferred to inv 
estab. at his request 


Head-Quarters, Sepf 10.— Lieut. Col. G. Huntci 
J|ate |)rom.) posted to 23d or Wallajahbad L.I., v 

Ens. H. Maughan directed to do duty with 21si 
N.I. 


Sept. II.— Llgut Col. J. S. Fraser removed from 
1st to 24th N*.l., and Lieut Col. J. Green from 
24th to 1st ditto. 

Assist. Surg. J. T. Maule removed from Ist tc 
12th N.I. 

Ens. B. Bale and J. Smith (lately prom.) app 
to do duty with Infantry recruiting depot. 

Sept. 12.— Maj. It Jefl'ries, recently transf. tc 
Inv. estab. posted to Carnatic Europ. Vet. Bat. 

Sept. 14.— Temp. Assist. Surg. J. Towcll placed 
under orders of superintend, surg. northern divi- 
bion of army. 

Srpt. 17 . — Assist. Smgs. posted. J. B. Preston to 
l‘Hh N.I.; G. Grigg, 28th do. ; J. Laurence, Bth 
do. ; D. M'Dougdil, 21bt do. ; W. Woollct, 1st do. 

Ens. G. Davis removed, at hia own request, 
from 4.5th to4:id N.I. 


S/'pf. 18 — Ens. C. H. Wilson removed, at his 
own request, from 6th to 45th N.I. 


’■f St. George, Sept. 14.— L.C. Sen. Capt, 
R. II. Russell to be maj., .Sen. Lieut. M, M'Neill 
to 1)0 capt., .and Sen. Cornet J. Whistler to lx 
heut., v. Jeffries invalided; dated 12th Sept. 1027 . 

44th N.I. Sen. Ens. W. C. Onslow to be liout., 
V. Baber dec. ; dated 22d Jan. 1827. 

Lieut. Col. Com. G. Wahab, 2ythN.l., to have 
command at Tnchinopoly, v. Hamilton per- 
mitted to return to Europe. 

Lieut. Col. C. Grant, H.M.’b 54th regt., to 
command troops In Malabar and Canaia, v. 
M'Bcan, permitted to return to Europe. 

Capt. T. Swaine, 49th N.I., to be poBtipaster at 
Bangalore, v. W ilson prom. 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. J. Buchanan, Ist L.C., 
to be barrack-master at Bangalore, v. Wlhun 
prom. 

Capt. R. S. Wilson, 21st N.I., to bo barrack- 
master at presidency, v. Russell prom. 

Lieut. J. C. Coffin, 12th N.I., to be fort adj. at 
Fort St. George, v. Wilson. 

l«f L.C. Lieut. W. Walker, to be qu. mast., in- 
terp., and paym., V. Buchanan ; Lleut. T. A. A. 
Munsey, to be adj., v. Walker. 

Sept. 18 — Capt. F. Bond, of aitll., to be com- 
missary of stores at Prince of Wales Island, v. 
Brooke dec. 


4th N.I. Lleut, W. C. Chinnery to be adj., v. 
Church dec. 

12fA N.L Lleut. E. Pell to bo qu. mast, inteir., 
and pay mast., v. Coffin; Lieut. R. T. Cox to be 
adj., v. Peil. 

39th N.I. Sen. Ens. T. Maclean to be lleut, v. 
Warren dec. ; dated 2d July 182?. 

Ens.D. Hayes, 351th N.L, permitted to resign 
H.C.’s service, at his request 

Assist. Surgs. T. Grigg, D. Macdougall, and 
Jos. Laurence permitted to enter on general duties 
of army. 

Cadet C. J. Cooke admitted to artlb, and prom, 
to 2d-lieut— Cadets C. Sherard, J. A. S. Coxweli, 
H. Thatcher, E. Goodenough, J. J. Redmond, J* 
C. Whitty, J. Seager, C. F. Compton, H. 
Hillyard, T. F. Nicolay, T. Lowe, and R. v* 
Weltcsford admitted to infantry, and prom, vo 
ensigns. 

Sept. 21.-Cadet8 E. J. Stephenson and R. 
cott admitted to cavalry, and prom. 

CadeU J. H. Stapleton, G. mJ. SIjW, 
ton, John SlbbSld, Edw. Slack, H. A* 

J. C. Turnbull, and Thos. Blackburn, admitted ‘ 


infantry, and prom, to ensigns. 
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Sept. 25.— Assist Surg. J. Dell, attached to resi- 
dent at Tai^ore. 

AMist. Surg. H. S. Brice permitted to enter on 
general duties of amiy. 

Assist. Surg. H. S. Fleming to be permanent as- 
sistant and hospital storekeeper in garrison hospi- 
tal of Fort St. George. 

Capt. J. J. Underwood, superintend, engineer In 
southern division, to act as superintend, engineer 
with force in Dooab. 

Lieut. F. C. Cotton, assist, to superintending 
engineer in Malabar and Canara, attached to force 
In Dooab. 

Oct. 2.— Lieut. Col. Com. C. Farran, 14th N.I., 
app. to command Trichinopoly, v. Wahab per- 
mitted to return to Europe. 

Lieut. Col. Cora. C. T. G. Dishoih 9flth N.I., to 
lia\e command at Trichinopoly until arrival of 
Lieut. Col. Com. Farran. 

Mr. R. Cole, admitted as an assist, surg., and 
npp. to do duty under garrison surgeon of Fort 
William. 

Capt. W. Stewart, 2d Europ. regt., permitted to 
place his services at disposal of resident at Hy- 
derabad. 


IJend-Quarterg, Sept. 2.5 — Lieut. Col. D. W. Lee, 
removed from 11th to 43d N.I., and Lieut. Col. 
L'. Ferrlcr from 43d to 11th ditto. 


On net# (recc7itl}t nrnm.} appointed to dodutv. E. 
J. Stephenson, with Ist L.C.; U. Prescott, 3d do. 

F.ndgns (recently ptom.) appointed to do duty. 
J. II. Stapleton, with 2d N.I.j T. Blackburne, 2d 

dn. ; J. J. Redmond, 9th do. ; E. G. Cotton, Iflth 

do. ; V. F. Compton, 2l8tdo. j F. Slack, 2l8t do. ; 
T. F. Nu Olay, 29th do. ; J. C. Turnbull, 43d do. i 
(r W. Sharp, 33d do. ; R. V. Wiilesford, 3«th do. ; 
C. Sher.ird, 43<l do. i J. A. S. Coxwcll, 4.3d do. ; 
3’. Lowe, 4v3d do. ; H. A. Tremlett, 43d do. ; J. 
C. W'hilty, 52(1 do.; H. Thatcher, infantry re- 
cruiting dop6t ; E. Goodenough, do. ; J, Seager, 
do. ! 11. T. Hillyard, do. ; J. Sibbald, do. 

Srpt. 2A— Ens. S. C. Maepherson removed, at 
his own reipicst, from 9th to 8th N.I. 


Sept. 27.--2d-Lieut8, Croft, Orr, and Mawdsley, 
postiHl to 2(1 bat. artillery. 

Assist. Surg. H. S. Brice posted to42d N.I. 
Sep<.2(i.— Ens, J. 0. Leathern removed, at his 
own reiiuest, from 1st to 33d N.I. 


Oct. 4 — Maj. Gen. and Col. C. Macauley remov- 
ei from 10th to 52(1 N.I., and Lieut, Col. Coin. 
W. C. Fraser from 52d to 10th ditto. 


Officpm rehimcd to duty, from Kurope. CapL 
A. nghs, 48th N.I., and Lieut, A. R, Taylor, 4lh 
W Aug. 1827.-Lieut, Col. R. H. 

Vates, 44th N.I., and Lieut. H. W. Hadfield, 1st 
do. ; arrived 26th Aug,— Assist. Surg. J. B. Pres- 
ton; Capt. W. Babington, Gth L.C.; and Lieut, 
c. A. Kerr, M L.C. ; arrived 12th Sept.— Maj. A, 
Co^c, .38th N.I. ; arrived I3th .Sept.— Lieut Col. 

y J* Sandys, 19th do. ; 
arrived 17th Scpt~Lieut. II. E. C. otonnor, 32d 
N.I. ; arrival lyth Sept 


FURLOUGHS. 

» ^ f — Aug. 17. Lieut, and Brev. Capt J. 

N.I., for health.— Lieut R. H. 

for health 21. Ens. H. A. 

Bavl health.-28. Lieut T. 

forhpiUh^' Metcalfe, Itiv. estab., 
Sr ”• 42(1 N.L-14. 

IdcSt' M 43d N.I., for health.— 

t! j Tavio^^Th®; health-Coniet 

-2d Hp„f (via Bombay). 

2tli N health.-21. Cant P. Cor- 

»>th N iiru G. Wahab, 

^Oct 5 LW Colbcck, 4th N.L, for health, 
health. Butler, Ist Europ. regt, for 

Maj. Gen. Sir Jasper NI- 
y '^^^manding northern dlv. of army. ^ 

N4.,'7orrtsK 


..„.n ditto). 

Cancrifod.— Lieut J. Pasmore, Pension estab.. to 
Europe. ^ 


LAW, 

SOPEKME COURT. 

Tlie fourth term for the current ye.3r 
terminated October 2d. ^Tie proceedings 
are represented to have possessed an un- 
usual share of public interest; but no 
detailed report of them is given in the 
Madras papers, owing (as they state) td 
inability to afford the expense of paying 
a reporter. The following meagre account 
of some of the causes is given in the Ma- 
dras Courier. 

'ITie first was an action in trespass, 
brought by the Rev. Fre Lawrence de 
Siissari, the late superior of the Capucliin 
Mission at this presidency, against the 
Rev. Fre Baptiste, the present prefect, the 
Rev. Fr6 Honorato, Edward Moorat, 
Esq., John Arathoon, Esq., and several 
others. This trial occupied the unremitting 
attemion of the court for eight entire days, 
in the course of which the plaintifl’’9 case 
was fully proved— that he had been as- 
saulted, turned out of his ceil, and all 
that was therein taken possession of, in tlie 
name of the church, by the present prefect 
and some of the other defendants. Much 
tinae was occupied, and much ingenuity, 
ability, and perseverance displayed, in prov- 
ing the customs of the order to which the 
plaintiff belonged, and that, according to 
the vow which he had taken, he could 
possess nothing of his own. The plaintiff 
disclaimed seeking for vindictive damages; 
he only asked for what was his own to be 
returned to him, and a slight compensation 
to vindicate his character from the indigni- 
ties which it had received. The verdict 
was for the plaintiff against the three first- 
named defendants ; damages 80,000 ru- 
pees, to be reduced to 500 rupees in case 
the property taken out of the plaintiff’s 
cell is restored within four days from the 
date of the verdict. Tlie property has been 
restored, and llie verdict entered accord- 
ingly for the mitigated sum. 

The counsel for the plaintiff, who sued 
in forma pauperis, was Mr. Bathie; and 
for the defendant, the Advocate General 
and Mr. Bridgman, 

The other important case was the well- 
known equity suit of Causey Chitty, v, 
the Hon. Company and John Sullivan, 
which has been so often in different shapes 
before the court. It came on this term for 
argument of a plea to the jurisdiction of 
the court, put in ^by the Hon. Company, 
which, after long and able argument, was 
overruled, with costs, being bad in form, 
on 29th l^ptember. Counsd for the com- 
plainant, Messrs. Lewis and Savage; for 
the 
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the defettdanti the Advocate General and 
Hr, Bridgman. 

October 8/A. 

The fourth sessions of oyer and terminer 
and gaol delivery commenced this morn- 
ing before Mr. Justice Comyn and Mr. 
Justice Riclietts. the Chief Justice having 
left Madras on the 6tli for Calcutta. 

Sir Robert Comyn delivered a charge 
to the grand jury, which included an Ar- 
menian gentleman, Mr. Arathoon Kcra- 
koose. 

Fifteen natives were summoned to serve 
on the petit jury ; and some of them sat for 
tlie first time as jurors. 

August 4. 

In the Goods of Copt. James Tngg, 
deceased.— In this casc'Sa caveat was filed 
by the registrar against the grant of let- 
ters of administration to Mr. Wm. Wad- 
dell, merchant at Madras. Mr. Wad- 
dell alleged that Capt. Tagg died intestate, 
without next of kin in India, and entitled 
to property within the jurisdiction of the 
court, not exceeding 4,800 rupees ; that 
the petitioner had been appointed execu- 
tor of the will of James Waddell, de- 
ceased, and had obtained probate of that 
will under the seal of the court; that 
Jamei Waddell was creditor of Capt. 
Tagg, under a bond dated 1st July 1814, 
for money borrowed and received by Capt. 
Tagg of James Waddell ; that there was 
due on this bond 1,182 star pagodas ; that 
James Waddell received from Capt. Tagg 
several small sums for and on account of 
and in part liquidation of the bond and in- 
terest, and on no other account whatso- 
ever, in the whole 720 star pagodas ; that 
there was due to the petitioner, as execu- 
tor of James Waddell, upon the bond of 
Capt, Tagg, 4G2 star pagodas ; tlie peti- 
tioner praying for administration, as the 
executor of James Waddell, a bond credi- 
tor of Capt. Tagg, the intestate. 

Tlie Advocate- Genejal appeared on the 
part of the registrar, in support of the ca- 
veat, and Mr. Lewis for Mr, William 
Waddell, the petitioner. 

The Cliitf Justice stated his impression 
to be, that every creditor had a preferable 
claim to the administration of the estates 
of intestates to the register of the court, 

, provided such creditor gave sudicient evi- 
dence of his debt ; and that the creditor 
should be called upon to substantiate the 
validity of his demand with the same sort 
of evidence as would be required to prove 
a debt at Nisi Prius. His lordship thought 
that the words of the charter of the Su- 
preme Court had reference to llie old 
practice in the ecclesiastical courts in 
England, of citing the.next of kin, which 
however was not according to the present 
practice here ; and that under the charter 
the next of k^n of intestates were in the 
first place entitled to administration, and 


in default of such appearing, the prind 
pal creditor, and then the other creditor 
of the deceased. His lordship remarked 
that to ascertain who should be cohsideret 
a creditor for the purpose of applying fo 
administration, it w’ould be necessary t( 
refer to the 39th and 40th of Geo. IH, 
which required that the creditor shoulc 
make out his claim to the satisfaction oi 
the court in default of which the rcgistei 
w'as required to apply. He did nol 
think that the petitioner had made out tin 
amount of ^is debt satisfactorily ; thal 
there appeared to he allowance of interest 
upon interest, which could only be tin 
casein a running account, and on a run- 
ning account, by the rule of the court, a 
creditor was not entitled to apply. His 
lordship observed that the petitioner had 
not made out his claim to his satisfaction. 

Mr. Justice Comyn observed, that two 
questions arose out of the matter before 
the court : in regard to the particnlar cir- 
cumstances of the case; and, genorallv, 
as to the right of the creditor or registrar. 
The .30lh and 4()lh Geo. HI., which pro- 
vided for the establishment of the court, 
directed its operations in matters like that 
before them, and declared that wlicnever 
any Jiritish subject should die intestate, 
and no next of kin or creditor should ap- 
pear and make out their claim to the admi- 
nistration, then that the register should 
apply for such letters, 'fills act substitut- 
ed the register for tlie men of straw, who 
had formerly been in the habit of apply- 
ing for administration under the style of 
“ friends of the deceased.” The regis- 
ter, in his lordship’s opinion, had no 
more right to apply, provided there were 
next of kin or creditors, than any naliie 
inhabitant. He did not think that the lulo 
of the court had ever been construed so 


as to contravene the act of Parliament, 
which ought to regulate the practice of the 
cotirt on these occasions ; but if his lord- 
ship had found such to have been the case 
he would have thought it his duty, and 
would not have scrupled, to treat it as a 
nonentity. The rule w'as only applica- 
ble to open accounts ; it applied fo per- 


sons swearing generally that they vvcie 
creditors according to what his lordship 
understood to he law; the next of kin, if 
residing within the jurisdiction of the court, 
had the best claim to administration; in de- 




a right to apply ; and in default of such next 
of kin or creditor, then the registrar ou^t 
to apply for letters of administration. The 
petition before the court was certainly open 
to objection; the amount due upon t e 
bond might have been more ^ 

stated, but inasmuch as the court did no 
sit as tellers of the exchequer in Engi®^ > 
they were not called upon to examine 
correctnes.s of the accounts. It ® j ? .d 

in the petition of Mr. William Wa 
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that a certain balance was due upon a 
l^nd. His lordship thought the peti. 
tioner had gone too far, for that if he had 
rested on the sum of 462 star pagodas and 
15 fanams, as being due to him as execu* 
tor, on the bond, he would have shewn 
sufficient to entitle him as a creditor to 
apply for administration. According to 
tbe act of Parliament, the next of kin 
were just as much called upon to make 
out their claim as the creditor was; and 
If the latter was to be confined to the 
strictest evidence of his debt,^o must the 
former, by proof of pedigree, shew their 
claim. His lordship thought the petitioner 
was entitled to the administration prayed. 

Ur. Justice liicketts thought the creditor 
was generally entitled to administration in 
preference to the registrar, but that there 
was an exception to tJie general rule, and 
that the petitioner carde under that excep- 
tion, A person applying as a creditor for 
administration, his lordship thought, was 
bound to shew that he was such a credi- 
tor the law recognized for this purpose, 
and that a person stating, as in the case 
before the court, that various little sums 
had been received in payment of princi- 
pal and interest due upon a bond was not 
sufficient; the payments were first appli- 
cable to tbe liquidation of interest due, 
and then, in case of overplus, towards the 
reduction of tlie principal. It appeared, 
in his lordship’s opinion, that this was a 
debtor and creditor account, and he 
thougJit it came within the meaning of the 
rule of court, and must be considered an 
open account. He thought the petition 
should be refused. 


Wrltershlp “ Tlie Munro Cadetship,*' 
and “ The Munro Assistant Surgeoncy.” 

The writer concludes his proposition 
with the following remarks ; 

From the extraordinary degree of re- 
spect in which Sir 'fhos, Munro was held 
by the Court of Directors, so fully de- 
monstrated in their public despatches, there 
can be little doubt, I should conceive, but 
that the application above alluded to would 
be successfully made, and when it is con- 
sidered that the obtainment of either of 
these appointments in so peculiar a man- 
ner, must give to those so obtaining them 
the most powerful stimulus and incentive 
for good conduct, and that the result must 
necessarily prove of incalculable advantage 
to the service ; there remains still less rea- 
son to suppose that the Court would re- 
fuse their liberality. Should this institu- 
tion have but the effect of producing one 
such servant as Sir Thos. Munro in the 
course of a century, liow amply might 
they consider themselves repaid. W.th 
regard to the sum necessary to be raised 
for lliis purpose, one lac of rupees would 
be amply sufficient, and although this sum 
may at first appear large, as there is every 
reason to believe that, f/om this institution 
combining utility with its main object, it 
would meet with general support thrdhgh- 
out tbe three presidencies', no difficulty 
would be experienced in raising so large a 
sum. It is more than probable, also, that 
the subscription for the statue will exceed 
gieatly in amount the demand for its ex- 
penses, and in this case the surplus might 
be transferied to the institution/um/. 


The caveat was allowed. No costs were 
given on either side. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

the late sir THOMAS MUNRO. 

Tile subscription at this presidency for 
erecting a monument to the late Sir Thos, 
Munro amounted, on tlie 3d of October, 
to 92,039 Madras rupees. 

“ An old friend of Sir Thos. Munro ” 
Iws suggested, in one of the papers, the 
following plan to commemorate the late 
governor, and at the same time perpetuate 
Ws memory in his native place, Glasgow. 
He proposes; 1st. That a sum of money 
he raised by public voluntary subscription, 
t e interest of which shall be applied to 
e purpose of educating three young 
Pwsons, natives of Glasgow, for the three 
respective situations of uiriler, cadetj and 
^mant surgeon. 2d. That the Hon. the 
ort of Directors be applied to, rc- 
ytmg their support in cvrying into 
ect this mark of our esteem)%y granting 
thr!!!^ alternately, one of these 

cat d Hie persons so edu- 

thA’ appointments liave 

honorary appellation of « The Munro 
Joum. VoL. 25. No. 1 4 7. 


ASSEMBLY AT THE PUBLIC HALL. 

The public liall yesterday evening ex- 
hibited a display of beauty and fashion we 
have seldom seen equalled at this presi- 
dency, and we may now' fairly congratu- 
late the society of Madras upon having ob- 
tained, from the liberality of government, a 
mansion so well suited to purposes of 
festivity. The arrangement for evening 
did ample credit to the superintending stew- 
ards, and we were delighted to perceive 
that a distinguished member of our society 
was present upon this second occasion, to 
promote, by her never-failing influence, 
the continuance of monthly assemblies. 
It would be indecorous on our part if we 
attempted to particularize any of die lovely 
countenances we saw smiling around us, 
thougli we may be pardoned if we envy 
the sister presidency the acquisition of 
beauty she is about to obtain by tlie arrival 
of the goddess of wisdom at her destined 
port. We have heard it whispered, how- 
ever, amongst “ our gallant gay Lotharios," 
that Minerva has proved both generous 
and wise, and has left us a constellation 
of beauty not yet visible to illumine our 
hemisphere and console us for their de- 
parture. We understand that one of the 
3 E gallapt 
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{^lant baRfaeiontt who is w?ll Lnowti rI bility (the effects of a wVere s^Oftindj^ B«f 
the presidency for his hospitality and libo-. ^ in seven engagements ^itb lhe enOiiiy, 
ralityt has issued cards for a splendid fete in six of whicli he commanded his coFps<rt 
at his mansion on Friday next (to-morrow)^ here also eliciting the highest comiaenda'-T 
which we are convinced will be graced by tions of his seniors^ and shewing the'senjo 
all the beauty and feshion of Madras, as unbroken, and elastic spirit,' bearing! 

we have reason to believe that tlie entertain- him above all bodily ills under liardsbips* 
mentis given to a lady who, by her urbanity and difficulties of no common nature, 
and pleasing manners, has been so truly which led him forem<»t always in tiw’ 
kind and zealous a promoter of the gaieties ranks of honour* During bis services in 
of Madras.-Jlfarf. Gov. Gaz., Sept. 6. North America he lost an eye. For hb 

conduct at Detroit, where he commanded 

, the brigade be had formed, be received a 

BACHKLOKS PETK. ^edal: For his services in Ava 

The party which we announced in our he was also wounded whilst gal. 

gazette of die 6th instant was to be given jeat^ng his men into a stockade), ho 

by one of our gallant bncheloi-s to the specially selected, immediately after 

lovely la^ at present the head of our so- by the present Commander-in.^ 

ciety on Friday last, was one of the most chief in India, for a Lieut. Colonelcy, and 
splendid entertainments we ever witnessed subsequently he was honoured by his Wa- 
i^t Madras; all the beauty and elegance of j^^jy the Orderlif the Bath, 
tjie presidency were assembled at Major jjg about to return to his native 
Hanson’s mansion on this occasion. The country to repair a much shattered constitu- 
ball was opened by Lady Walker, whose tion sacrificed to a zealous discharge of his 
kindness and affability contributed greatly professional duties.— [iWad. Chur., Sept. 8. 

to the pleasures of the evening. Dancing 

continued until past twelve, when supper col. voble. 

being announced, the gallant host attended 

hia fascinating guest to the table, which ,ii„i„gui,hei! individuals whom tliis 
w wvered witli all the delicacies and amoag.t us, in 

lujujiea of the season : the wines were -Colonel 

^iiliarly fine and cool. .Wler supper 

dancing re-commenced, and the ladies did Companion of the Bath, in his 48th year : 
not depart until past three o cloclt.-/6id., during the night 

^ of the 16th instant, on board the Roxbvrj'li 

Castle, when she had just completed her 
cotOKEL AND MRS. CHAMBERS. voyago from England. 

Lieut. Col. Chambers, C. B., II.M.’s The military career of Lieut.-Colonel 
41st regt., accompanied by Mrs. and Miss Noble, C. B., was equally brilliant and 
Cliamtiers, were on their way from Bel- useful. He participated in most of the 
lary to Bangalore, on a visit to their son principal services of the coast army, during 
and daughter, when the Col. and his lady tlie last 32 years, and was, on all occasions, 
were both attacked suddenly by that bane- distinguished for judgment, spirit, and de* 
ful disorder the cholera morbus, and both cision. He formed the noble corps of 
died in a short time after, within a few horse artillery, both European and native, 
hours of each other, on the 29th August, for which command he was selected in 
This melancholy event occurred at Baug- 1805, by Sir John^ Ci^dock, on the re- 
hapilly, about seventy miles from Banga- commendation of his Grace the Duke of 
lore, at which place it appears that cholera Wellington, whose confidence on service, 
rages with fatal violence. dnd whose friendship in private life, Lieut.- 

Lieut. Col. Peter Latouche Chambers Colonel Noble enjoyed and merited, 
entered H.M.'s army as an ensign in the An obituary notice is, gcnerallyNsp^K- 
41st regt, nearly twenty-five years ago, ing, of all things the roost difficult 
and has subsequently accompanied that There are the many to conciliate and 1 10 
regiment wherever it has been employed, few to sotisfy ; but, irt the instance o 
In North America, sometimes command- Lieut-Colonel Noble, the enffrages o 
ing a part of it ; at others, in command of most men will surely be united ; for J “ 
a brigade of militia (which he had been few have attained a more honourable 
lieleeted to form and organize), and also in tinclion as a soldier, still 
charge of a division in the qr. mast, gene- quired an equal degree of py 

ral’s department. He was engaged in nine as members of society. He had the nappy 
several actions with the Americans, on talent to command Svithout 
many of which occasions he called forth to preserve ffiscipline and go<w ^ 

the thanks of the commander of the forces out losing the afffections of his otfire 
for his zeal, activity, and intrepid galian- men. He ruled through the ^ 

try. During the late war in Ava, where attachment, and those pH- 

be continued in service against ail medical him were professionally 
tdvice, ftnd in spite of ilLhealth and de- vately happy. He may, w * 



to others, ini4.wkhaut 
tJic fear of «avy, (for eiiry dweUs not in 
tomb,) be beld out a* im ei(amj)le to 
ilie generality of thote be has left |^ehind 
liim. His abilities we of the Brst or<Wj; 
and his tact and ebsmation, aided by ex* 
pcriciicc, had gained for him an unusual 
knowledge of bis profession. He w-as 
pious without ostentation, just from prin* 
cipJe, friendly from feeling, generous from 
llie nobleness of his nature, brave and en- 
ter])rizing from a chivalric spirit, decided 
from an excellent judgment^ and conse- 
quent self-confidence. Character distin- 
guished him, truth guided him, and honour 
accompanied him. He is gone! and his 
fame is the comfort and consolation of his 
surviving friends,— Jfrtd G’oti. 6’a«. Jw/y2C. 

OPERATIONS IN THE DOOAB. 

Camp near Cotabaught/, Sept. 26. A 

body of Kolaporcans having taken post in 
au almost impregnable ghurry, fourteen 
miles from camp, a strong detachment, 
under Major Henry, of the 2.3d L.I., 
marched on the 24th inst. to surprise 
them, 'fhe officer commanding the Dooab 
foice accompanied the detachment, which 
hud a most fatiguing and disastrous march, 
(luiing which the spare ammunition was 
lost, mid several officers and men were near- 
ly drowned in attempting to cross a stream 
which intersected the line of march. Upon 
reaching the enemy’s position, a message 
was sent by the British commanding offi- 
cer, to the commandant of the ghurry, re- 
quiring him to lay down arms and eva- 
cuate the place ; in case of non-compliance 
with the proposal, a threat was intimated 
that the place would be stormed. Two 
liours elapsed, wlien the enemy conde- 
scended to send a reply to the proposal, in 
the following terms; “ we cannot part 
with our arras ; raUier tlian thus disgrace 
tuirseivts, we will fight; we are not afraid 
of yon. A second message was sent, 
infoiining the enemy tliat they would be 
pertnitted to retire with their arms, un- 
"’olested, provided they immediately eva- 
foated the ghurry. With this offer tliey 
tomplic'd ; and upon their marching out, 
j their number was only 

'^0, Upon examining the ghurry, not a 
jjiin or oven jingal had been mounted on 
iho enemy in retiring, plundered a 
• , ^ miles distant, carryine the 

'^ab,u,„u off to Koloporo. The Hrilisl, 
uetaclimait was, at the above date, about to 
“avance m Uie direction of Bhooj, a chur- 






city. 


iga, within twenty miles of Kolapore 


SHIPPING. 

0 Airivala. 

77- {rora Philadelphia, 
^tmprtzih Edmondi, ftom Bombay^ 


/omw SUibaid, Jorfmiu ftom Bangii-^td. 
rrineea* Charlotte Woiee, Biden, fromXondont 
ana Heitentot, Slodalr, from Penang.— 13 , 

Bowen, from Lo^on t and LouUa, Hara,' 
from Sumatra.— 14. Emelia, Duffhy, from l|«u>< 
^ulu— 15. Qnwnandet, LaM, from Bordeaux. 
Cape, &c — 17. EHza, Sutton, tnm London.-j2L 
Ducroa, from Bordeaux.— 97. VenUia» 
Mahnwley, from London.— 30. Greeton, Allen, 
fr<m London; and C/yda, Munro, from London 
Jmd Cane of Good Hope.— Ort. 5. David Scott, 
ThopnWn, from Calcutta—O. Nor/blk, Klngaen, 
from Ciuldalore.— 7. Vranoeet Charlotte, Talbert, 
from Calcutta — 10. Harhury, Lee, from Calcutta; 
77V; .f*.**^ West, from London; and 

H.M.h. Harold, Astley, from Portsmouth.— 18. 
Dtadetn, Wilson, from London. 

Departuret, 

^pt.5. Lo^ Boat, Evans, for Calcutta.— 9. 
Minerva, Probyn, and Resource, Fenn, bpth, fwr 
Worthing, for Calcutta.— 
Ih. A<n^ro«, Bowen, and John Dunn, Hiclu» 
l»th for Cnlcutta.-18. V Alfred, Fomier, 
n^a.— 21. SuMn, Hamilton, for London.-*4t3. 
fhza, Sutton, for CalcutU.— 30. LaAy M'Hagh- 
ten. Faith, for Calcutta.— Ocf. 2. Princeaa Char., 
lotte of Wales, Biden, for CalcutU; and JL'JIii- 
ropif, Frion, for Pondicherry and Malato coast 
— to. GM-omunde/, Label, and UAHe, Ducros, boU» 
for t alcutU.— 7. Clyde, Munro, for CalcutU, and 
^nterprtze, Edmonds, for Penang, Malacca, and 
Singapore.— I.-i. David Scott, Thornhill, for Lon- 
Sibbald, Forbes, for Lon^, a^ 
Childe Harold, West, for Calcutta. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug. 31. At St. Thomd, Mrs. John Rodrigues, 
of a daughter. 

Sejd. 1. The lady of John Arathoon, Esq., of a 
daughter. ^ 

4. At Nagixire, the lady of Lieut Col. Wilson, 
rifle corivi, of a son. 

the lady of Capt G, HutcW- 
L. Inf., of a daughter. 

7- The lady of Capt Geo. Brady, m Regt, of 
a daughter. 

la. AtSamulcottah, the lady of Lieut T. P. 
Ilajj, 22d regt., of a s" 

25lh N.I., u. a uaugmer. 

31. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt B. M'Mas- 
a d’auglit r”***“^' Mysore division, of 

2^ At Chlcacole, the lady of Major J. Ogilvie, 
34th or Chlcacole L.lnf., or a son. 

2(i. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Capt Fulton, 
dop. assist, qu. mast. gen. southern division, of a 
daughter. 

28. The lady of the Venerable Archdeacon 
Vaughan, of a daughter. 

Mangalore, the latly of Capt S. Hughes. 
50th N.I., of ason. 

30. AtCocanadah, the lady of J. T. Anstey, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

Oct. 1. The lady of R. Sladen, Esq., medical 
storekeeper, of twin sons. 

4. The latiy of Lieut Col. Geo. CadelJ, of a 
daughter. 

8. At Nellore, the lady of E. Smalley, Esq., of 
p daughter. 

9. Mrs. 


. xxii regi., 01 a son. 

At Masullnatam, the lady of Lieut. Odel), 
, of a daughter. 


Geo. Taylor, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 8. At Ml 
17th N.I., son 01 

Bart, of Horton, Northamptons 

lar, daughter of the Rev. C. M. Babington, rector 
of Peterston, Herefordshire. 

17. At Bangalore, Lieut A. J. Begbie, Madras 
artillery, to Elisa Ann, eldest daughter of Major 
John Wilson, I3th N.I. 

26. At St. George’s Church, A, J. Cherry, Esq., 
Madras civil service, to Georgiana, fourth ^ugh- 
ter of E. J. Gascoigne, Esq., master attendant at 
Madras. 

— At the Black-town Chapel, Mr. W. Mead, to 
Ann, only daughter of Mr. J. Dick, dru^st 
♦ Chapel, Mr. P. P. Kroon 

to Miss F. W. Hicken. 

Oct 8. At MasullpaUm, M. Walker, Esq., of 
the 16th Lancers, eldest son of Rear Admiral Wal- 
^^,**‘*.** ^l^**** daughter of Thos. 
Welch, Esq., of Harley Street, 
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' x)*Atns. 

Atig. 19. In oampj near Beeswarah, Oapt Jdhn 
Sinclair, 29th N.I., coiumanding oattalion 
pioneers. 

Sept. 9. At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt. R. 
C. Cuxtbn, 19th N.I. 

. 15. At Bellatronsee, on route from Bellary to 
Belcaum.’with the right wing of H.M.’a 4l8t regt.. 
Colour Serj. N. Allen, after a few hours attack of 
cholera :—4lso, on the 23d, Colour Serj. J. Tucker, 
of the same corps, of a similar attack of cholera. 

17 . Capt. W. M. Hanwdl, of the ship David 
Malcolm, 

SO. At Secunderabad, Mrs. Augusta Lamoury. 

21. At Vizianagrum, Ensign F. B. M‘L^, 
12th N.I. 

— Mr. D. Calder, market serjeant, aged 41. 

23. Hormajee Edlljee Ponday, a most respect- 
able Parsee inhabitant of Madras, aged 50. 

27 . At Vepe^, Clara Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. Dr. J. P. Bottler, aged 74. 

28. At Ramnad, Mr. Thomas Taylor, surveyor, 
aged 29. 

Oct, 9. Anne, wife of Mr. Geo. Taylor, aged 22. 

11. Mr. J. A. Fitzsimons, aged 21. 

hatetv. On board the Qon-ge, off the coast 
of Brazil, Sarah, daughter of the late Wm. 
Baker, Esq., of Walton Le Seken, county of 
Essex, aged 22. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

FORT OP ASSEERGHUR. 

Bombay Castle, July 31, 1827. — Tho 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct that the designation of “ Garri- 
rison Staff Officer ” at Asseerghur bo 
changed to that of “ Fort Adjutant.” 


GUIOFS TO TROOPS. 

Bombay Castle, Aug. 1% 1827. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct, that whenever guides shall be 
eitiployed by troops marching through the 
country, they be paid at the rate of a 
cutdia pysc per mile, or a pucka pyse per 
coss. 


KNAPSACKS TO TROOPS. 

Bombay Castle, Aug. 16, 1827. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to abolish the present regulation which re- 
stricts the issue of knapsacks to troops in 
the field only, and directs that each man, 
whether in garrison or in the field, be al- 
lowed to receive from tlic public stores a 
, knapsack complete with slings of brown 
tanned leather every four years, to be re- 
placed at the expense of the men if ren- 
dered unserviceable within a shorter pe- 
riod, except on proof of unavoid.able acci- 
dent or loss on service, of uhich the com- 
manding officer will be expected to afford 
satisfactory explanation. 

The knapsacks to be painted, and the 
year and quarter in which it may be issued 
to be stamped on each knapsack, which 
marks are to be duly noticed in any pro- 
ceedings of committees of survey. 

lire preceding order is applicable both 
to European and native troops. 


AtU>WANCKS TO tWVRllPAm# CBlBOBOllS, 

Bombay Castle, Angi 97,^ !82T.->Witb 
the view of equalizing the psy end alio#,, 
anccs at present drawn by the veterinary 
surgeon in his Majesty’s cavalry regiment 
on this establishment, with those of the 
veterinary surgeons in the Hon. Com- 
pany’s service, the Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to direct that gratuity 
at the established rate be granted to the 
former from the 20th of March last. 

BAROnA INDEPENDENT COMPANY. 

Bombay Castle, Aug. 29j 1827.— -Tljo 
Hon. the Governor in Couocil is pleased 
to direct that the Baroda Independent 
Company be abolished from the 1st Octo- 
ber next, and that all guards required by 
the residency be furnished from the canton- 
ment in the same manner as was done be- 
fore the formation of the Independent 
Company. The officer commanding the 
escort will revert to his former footing. 

The native officers and men who were 
formerly received from the line, are to be 
again transferred to such regiments as his 
Excellency the Commander-in-chief may 
be pleased to direct, and tho remainder 
discharged. 

Rajeote, in Kattywar, is to be consi- 
dered a garrison station from the same 
period. 

The offices of deputy commissary of 
stores in the Poona and Surat divisions of 
the army are to be abolished from the same 
date. 

EUROPEAN TRAVELLERS. 

Bombay Castle, Sept. 1, 1827. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council having rea- 
son to believe, fiom various reports lately 
submitted for bis information, that Euro- 
pean travellers are often subjected to pri- 
vations in passing through the country, 
which might be obviated were the inten- 
tion of the orders of government, as pub- 
lished under date I5lh of December 1820, 
rescinding Regulation VIII. of 18H, 
better understood ; is pleased to declare, 
that although the orders had in view the 
protection of the inhabitants against com- 
pulsory service, yet it never was intended 
(as has been erroneously supposed) to en- 
courage them to withhold needful supplie^J 
of provisions, forage, and firewood, or 
other assistance within their power, either 
to troops or to single travellers. He is 
therefore pleased to direct that mi^istw^cs 
and collectors will adopt means lor 
ing the regulations fully underst^ 
tliroughout their districts, by causing 
printed translations of the rules now in 
force regarding the inarch of troops ® 
single travellers to be posted up at 
public cutchcry of every native Yillag®> 
the line of march generally 
troops and single European travellers, 
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l)y such other toethods as may appear to 
them best calculated for the purpose of 
giving general information. 

It is expected by the Hon. the Governor 
in Council that officers proceeding with 
troops and single travellers will provide 
for their inarch at the commencement by 
engaging carts or other conveyance for 
their baggage for the whole distance, or 
to certain large towns on the route ; but 
as cases may arise to prevent this, or acci- 
dents happen against which it may have 
been impossible to provide, and as the col- 
lectors are well acquainted with the re- 
sources of th^ir districts in respect to pro- 
visions and other needful supplies, as well 
as with the number of carts and other con- 
veyances belonging to every village within 
their collectorates, and whether kept for 
hire or entirely for agricultural purposes, 
also with the various castes of men of 
which the population is composed, the 
Governor in Council considers that their 
assistance and that of the native public 
servants under their authority would often 
be beneficial in procuring supplies and 
conveyances to small detachments of 
troops and to single travellers, without 
the necessity of resorting to any compul- 
sory measures whatever j and he trusts 
that every magistrate and collector will 
feel dis])osed to contribute towards the 
comfort of troops and of single travellers 
passing through their limits without in- 
terfering in the least with the freedom of 
the inhabitants. 

The country people, being in general 
unaccustomed to furnish supplies to Eu- 
ropean travellers, otherwise than through 
the medium of the village authorities, pa- 
tels, and other government servants, 
should be enjoined to be civil and atten- 
tive to them, especially to such as are pro- 
ceeding upon hick certificate, and that 
tliey should be furnished with price lists, 
rates of hire, and mode of payment, also 
with buch rules as may be deemed expe- 
dient, from time to time, for the informa- 
tion and observance of strangers. 

As much depends upon the conduct of 
the petty native village authorities, whe- 
ther supplies and conveyances are fur- 
nished or withheld, it is desirable that the 
manner in wliich they act towards travel- 
lers should be frequently brought under 
the cognizance of the magistrates and col- 
lectors, and that they should be subjected 
to penalties for wilful and gross misbe- 
laviour and neglect of duty to European 
travellers, equally as they are for trans- 
gression against the regulation of the in- 
labitants in their persons and property. 

Ihe Governor in Couitcil trusts that 
icse regulations will not bo construed to 
e'ftend beyond what may reasonably be 
xpccted in the way of attention and in 
T .11 march of troops and single tra- 

®rs, and induce officers to think them- 


selves entitled to mor? than what the ma- 
gistrates and collectorp, from the inforn;^ 
tion they possess of the r^ources and cir- 
cumstances of the countiy, and in refe<^ 
rence to what is due to the ryots and ge- 
neral interests, conceive can be properly 
afforded ; nor is it intended that these re- 
gulations should lead officers to expect 
more in the way of attention frona the vil- 
lage authorities than what may be rea- 
sonably required and fully authorized by 
the magistrates. 

Single travellers are to be furnished wijh 
certificates from the officers commanding 
their regiments, or a staff officer of the 
station from which they take their depar- 
ture, of their having commenced their 
march perfectly equipped, with proper 
and serviceable cattle or other carriage 
(stating the number and description) for 
the conveyance of their baggage, and in 
case of any casualty occurring which may 
render it necessary to solicit the aid of the 
civil power, these certificates must be pro- 
duced. 


MILITARV INSANE PATIBNTS. 

Jiombay Castle^ SepL 4, 1827. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to rescind that part of the general order 
of the 11th of February 1825 (No. 61), 
which prescribes that military insane pa- 
tients be sent to the civil asylum nearest to 
the station where the corps may be serv- 
ing : and directs that in future all such 
patients be sent to the asylum at the pre- 
sidency. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bomba}/ CastJe, Jw/y 30.— Capt B. McMahon, 
25th N.I., placed at disposal of resident of In- 
dore. 

Anf^. 0 — 3d N.I. Ens. C. Birdwood to be lieut., 
v. Clarkson dec. ; dated 3d Aug. 1827. 

Officers emplo}/ed on Revenue Surve}/ of Guzerat 
placed at-disposal of Vonu-in-chief, Lieut. W. 
Keys, .5th N.I. ; Lieut. W. Ileynolds, 12th do.; 
Lieut. P. M. Melville, 7th do. ; Lieut. J. S.Down, 
l8t Gr. llect. ; Lieut. D. D. Davidson, 17th N.I. ; 
Lieut. R. btark, 1st Or. Hegt. 

Auf,. 11.— Cadets C. J. Cuitisand C. A. Echalaz, 
admitted to Infantry, and prom, to ensigns. 

Aufi;. 13.— Cadet W. B. C. Roberts admitted to 
cavalry, and prom, to comet — Cadet F. Pelly ad- 
mitted to engineers, and prom, to 2d-lieut.— Ca- 
dets T. R. Stewart, John Sinclair, and R. T. Ste- 
phenson, admitted to infantry, and prom, to en- 
signs — Mr. Jos. Bowstead admitted an assist, surg. 

23d N.I. Ens. S. Parr to be lleuL, v. Barlow 
dec. , dated 4th Aug. 1827. 

Aug. 14.— 18f/j N.I. Ens, J. E. Frederick to be 
licut., V. Pelly dismlssetl ; dated 29th July 1827. 

Cadet Wm. Topham admitted to infantry, and 
prom, to ensign. 

Aug. 16. — Infantry. Sen. Mai. P. Fearon to bo 
Heut col., V. Sandwith prom. ; dated 2d April 1827. 

6th N.I. Capt. R. Taylor to be maj., Lieut. J. 
Fawcett to be capt., and Ens. W. Thatcher to be 
lieut., in sue. to Fearon, prom. 2d April ItCiy. 

Aw. \6.’^Ensigns reposted. W. E. RawHnson, to 
2d Efuroi). regt.; T. Stock, 2^ N.I.; S. H. Par- 
tridge, IMh do. 


3d-Lieut. 



' MISCBLLANEOiWL 

t«B THBATRK, 

The Bombay Theatre owes Its origin to 
an earlier period than an^ theatre in India. 
It was built by si^ription about die year 
1770, and up to T818 hod bedi barely 
maintained by the funds raised by occa- 
sional representations. At this period, 
when the house was about to become a 
complete ruin, and lost for ever as a 
source of amusement to the society, a 
liberal subscription was raised, which en. 
abted the managers to rebuild nearly the 
whole of the theatre, and to improve the 
interior decorations in a style wortliy of 
any provincial stage in England. Tlie 
funds raised on this occasion were not, 
however, equal to the expenses incurred, 
added to the debt of the old theatre, which 
was very considerable, and great difficuU 
lies attendant on amateur representations 
have hitlierto prevented the managers from 
redeeming the full amount of the debt 
incurred. The Bombay Theatre has often 
been the means of contributing most large- 
ly to objects of charity, and we are assured 
that if it were relieved of its embarrass- 
ments, the surplus pro6ts of the house 
would in future lie entirely devoted to such 
purposes — Iris, Aug.\7* 

AAer the performance, last Thursday, of 
** Giovanni in London,” the amateur, 
who performed LeporellOf gave us his own 
and Yates’s lieminiscences, or Etchings 
of Life and Character.” This sketch opens 
with recollections of his school days : he 
was at Charter House, and his stay there 
was, like that of other boys, only re- 
markable for black eyes, bloody noses, sky 
blue, red knuckles, and “ some pecuniary 
diflScuIty in the apple market.” Near the 
school was an old cobler “ Nathaniel,” 
who piqued himself on correcting the boys’ 
tnis-pronounciation* Corf^'-house, from 
Magna Curia, Nat maintained was the 
real ortlioepy, and not Charlcr-home. Mo* 
(from the French j for moS, &c. &c. From 
the school, the amateur took us to his 
cousin, Mr. Damper, who gives him a 
friendly lecture on life. Mr. Damper, as 
may he inferred from his name, always 
looked on the black side of things, Tlie 
boy is shockingly grown up ; tlie profes- 
sions are all objectionable— the army, 
** five shillings a day for beittg at,’ — 
the navy, ” a mi4shipmaii at M!rty,”-^t^5 
stage, ” picking |feckets, or doing Ihe.n- 
diculous in a barn.” This character wa» 
admirably hit off, and no less successml 
was the representation of Mrs. 

Pry, mother the great Paul Pr^- one, 


Tt4ionj[W»te4tomsh^ artillery. 

.S'. 

F.Hfty,9ddO. 

' JbMiigfw iroeenH^ prom.) posted to hegtt. 6^ 

S uno, to 34 N.I. t H. S. Gunter, 514 E. regt.i W. 

aker, Ist Gr.rMt., S. Macan, 17th N.I.; R. D. 
HUnrt, 14lh do. ; C. C. Cam., do. ; E. Andrews, 
ath do. I J. C. Bate, 11th do. ; J. W. Hockin. 18th 
do.; F. CrJstaU, 8th do.; W. S. NetUefold, 3d 
do. ; P. Shaw, 2Jd do. j T. Nelson, 2l8t do.' » W. 
Johnson, 90th do. ; J. W. Renn^, 19th do.; H. J. 
Woodward, ist E. re*t. ; W. C. MltcheR 13th 
N.I. ; L. Brown, 5th do. ; E. P. Lynch, 16th do. ; 
W. J. Eastwrlck, 12th do. ; R. Hudson, 2d Gr. 
N.I.; J. Gwinnett, 4th N.I.; N. Goslin, 15th 
do. ; C. R. Hogg. 2d E. regt ; J. Burnett, Ist Or. 
N.I.; R. J. Holmes, 26th N.I.; T. L. Frederick, 
do. 

Aug. 17.~23rf y.I. Lieut. E. P. Ramsay to be 
adj., V. Barlow dec. ; dated 4th Aug. 1827* Lieut. 
P. T. French to be qu. mast, and mterp. In Hin- 
doostanee, v. Ramsay ; do. do. 

Oct. l.-Maj. J. Griffiths to be commissary of 
stores at presidency, v. Pierce proceeding to Eu- 

”Tapt J. Barton to be agent for manufacture of 
gunpowder, v. Griffiths. 

nooAB riBLD roRCB. 

The following arrangements for brigading the 
field force in the Dooab have been ordered, and 
to have effect from date of junction of troops com- 
posing the force ; dated 9th Oct 1827. 

ArtUlerp. C\ Troop 2d brigade Madras horse ar- 
tillery ; G. company of Golundauze bat— Maj. W. 
P. 'Brett, to command ; Lieut T. Whirtber, to be 
adJ. 

CaoaJru Brigade. 4th Madras L.C.; 7th Madras 
L.C.— Lieut Col S. Martin, to command ; Cant 
A. Kerr, 7th re^., to be brigade major; Lieut T. 
Anderson, 4th regt, to be brigade qu. master. 

Ut In/. BHgade. H.M.’s 4l8t foot; 49th Madras 
N.I.— Lieut Col. M. Riddell, to command ; Capt. 
G, Hutchinson (brig. maj. at Kulladghee), to be 
brigade major ; Lieut E. Roberts, 4^ regt, to 
be brigade qu. master. 

2d Jnf. Brigade. Ist Bombay Europ. rert.; 23d 
Madras L. Inf. ; flank companies 44th Madras N.I. 
—Lieut Col E. Frederick to command ; Capt T. 
Welland, 23d regt, to be brigade major ; Capt 
(Baronl Kuuebeo, 44th regt* to be brigade qu. 


Oct. 9. — Temporary appointments confirmed. 
pa^ J. Cocke, 3d N.I., to act as inspector of hill 
fcMta In Deccan during enaployment of Cant A. 
W. Browne on regimental duty.— Lieut. W. Ca- 
v^e, 21st N.I., to take charge of brigade major’s 
bfflee in Cutch, on departure of Capt. Aitchison tq 
join troops In Southern Concan.— Lieut D. M. 
Scohie, 14th N.I., to act as brirade major in 
Southern Concan until arrival of officer appointed 
to station.— Lieut O. Stirling, II.M.’s 2d regt., to 
act as adj. to light bat. formed at Poona, v. John- 
son, prom, to a comp.— Lieut, J. H. Chambers, 
4th N.I., to act as adl. to wing proceeding on field 
service while detachoa from head-quarters. 

\storGr. N.T. Lieut. R. Stark to be qu. mast 
and interp. in Hindoostanee; dated 1st Oct 1827. 

25M N.I. Lieut. H. C. Teasdale to be qu. mast- 
Olid Interp. in Hindoostanee ; dated ditto. 

Capt J. Sutherland, 2d L.C., 1st assist to resi- 
dent at Delhi, to command Nbiam's Reformed 
Horse, in sue. to. late Maj. Davies. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.^Jvi\y 30. Assist Surg. John Goss, 
for health — Aug. 9. Ens. H. S. Watkins, 15th 
N.I., for health—Oct 1. Lieut. Col F. H. Pierce, 
regt, of artil— 5. Ma). W. Morrison, 18th N.I., 
for health. 


< 1 * o A n r. . , J A appears, a tnetbod of dipping into 

I'o Sea.— Aug. 9. Capt J. Pew, 40th Madras . a- inninuatmjCR 
N.I., for health.-1.3. Lleut-W. A. MUler, Madras P" vate affairs .With her chin, inaiDMau^ 


tut ucaiin. — I.}, . A. rauier, raauras i — ’ — ■ , . nff 

S Rifle Corps, for health.— 15. Lieut G. A. Hughes* pas with her nose, and of tnrowiug 

ou. ..d dn,wi« U.on. .»«*»« 
N.L, for health. “ like a snail s horn. 
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cDlty, cooWiM be deemed loeneate*i4 
wbKrIi be it (i6t atiowed tiy bring* he hitt *“»*“ ** ♦»“ j— .e- — . . * 

upon » singular expedient, viz, that of 
cirrying the teQ.pot in his hand, and every 
moment applying it to his mouth, auert- 
mg that it is neeeauny^fo his existence, 


but^ 

stone 


The inference dra\rn bC^he French ^cua. 
tom-house officer is, mat the £ast» India 
Company’s officers (of whom tlio amateur 
is one) are so fond of tea that tbeylnways 
carry a tea-pot with them. — Idid. 

THK KUBBEI«A. 

The controversy amongst the Farsees re- 
specting the Kubbeesa (referred to in p. 
277) still continues. We subjoin the fol- 
lowing remarks on the subject from the 
/fis of August 28 : — 

Religious controversy is generally un- 
interesting, but there are some distin- 
guishing characteristics in that between the 
Shersayans and the Churiguryans to which 
we wish to draw the attention of our 
readers. That discussion has no relation 
to forms and modes of faith, or to mere 
speculative doctrines, but involves a mat- 
ter of fact seemingly capable of demonstra- 
tion ; the advocates of either side do not 
maintain their tenets by the aid of un- 
certain traditions only; but profess to 
refer to history ; and thus the dispute, 
though perhaps interminable, is not at 
first view manifestly absurd. 

Again, we would draw the reader’s at- 
tention to the temperate and jtidicious 
manner in which, at the present period, 
this question has been canvassed, and 16 
the light thrown thereby on the customs 
and character of the Parsecs. Though 
both parties be somewhat enthusiastic, yet 
tlieir enthusiasm seems only to render 
them more ardent in the pursuit of truth: 
an anomaly in religious quarrels partly to 
he ascribed to the nature of the inquiry, 
which being apparently reasonable, in^ 
dines the disputants to listen to reason, 
and vrhich does not admit of bigotry and 
superstition, terms which imply an inca- 
pacity duly to employ the understanding ; 
but we think it is chiefly owing t6 there 
being, in this case, no ariiflcial, as there is no 
natural, connexion between politics and re- 
ligion. To there being neither penalties nor 
rewards attendant on belief or disbelief, 
and consequently no prejudice or bias in- 
consistent with the purity of religion is 
excited either by the hope of advantage or 
me dread of persecution. 'Tims, if a de- 
r^ination could be &rmed upon the 
subject, the dispassionaH' conduct of tlie 
parues would leave no doubt that the diV 
pu e would soon lie at an end, and the 
atMurdity of appealing to Mr. Elphinstone 
d not appear to be so great. If there 
^ apparent grounds from lihich a coo- 
‘’oight be drawn, reference to an 

r2!I!l! capable of deep 

rcb, and potteunng the reasoning fir- 


m th^ orMeniimaance', Mr, SlpbitiL 
9 would of courae dedino Hho' 
fered honour ; for though both sides adttiH 
his ability to do all that can be done ffi 
such a case, be would- perceive that every 
effort to reconcile the disputants must be 
ineffectual. The schism has existed foi* 
ages, which proves that the grounds for a 
determination must be dubious, otherwise 
the qi^tiou would ere now have been 
determined; and time, though in one 
sense called the parent of truths rendew 
vain every attempt to pierce the obscdrlty’ 
which involves the remote customs and his- 
tory of nations. . j 

It is imagined by some Europeans fhM 
the Farsees are a superstitious race, in a 
manner enslaved by their priesthood, and 
by a few individuals constituting a pwT- 
chayet, who assume to act aS leaders dr 
arbiters in temporal and spiritual aflikirs. 
Tlie dissension which now exists among 
them is sufficient to refute this error, 
priests, with one exception, by no means 
appear in the front of the battle, and am ndt 
occupied in fomenting the passions of the 
opponents. There seems to be no sur- 
render of the good sense of the many to 
the guidance of a few, and no wealthy 
Parsee appears to have the power to dic- 
tate: hence, though we lament that thte 
Farsees should have now revived so hope;* 
less a discussion as that about Hie- Kuh- 
be«a, we cannot but approve the motives 
which led to that revival and the conduct 
of the parties in the dispute. 

EARTHQUAKE. * 

A smart shock of an earthquake was 
felt for some distance along the Malabar 
coast about noon on Wednesday the 
ult. At Vingorla, in the Southern Con^. 
can, the atmosphere had been remarkably 
clear all the morning, but there the tre- 
mour of the earth was greatest t the bun- 
^lows were shaken violently, and the 
inmates, afraid they would topple on their 
heads, rushed simultaneously into thp 
open air. The shaking continued nearly 
a quarter of a minute, and was accom- 
panied by the same hollow rumbling noisi^ 
resembling thunder, that distinguished the 
cai'tliquake experienced in Cutch in 
which occasioned such dreadful devastation, 
and was felt on this island. The thermome- 
ter did not rise higher than 79° the whofo 
of the day.— Bow. Gaz., Sept, 5, ^ 

KOLAFORE. 

During the last four months repeated 
rumours have been circulated respecting 
the warlike preparations of that irt.solertt 
and refractory chief the Rajah of Kokr- 
pore. It is said that he hat collected 
around him upwards of seven or eight 
thousand men, and has already committed 
several 



JUtattc intent^9nce,^uovway. 


several petty depredations both on tlteHon. 
Company X and the Sattara Rtgah’s tetri** 
toiies. Our brave fellows are of course 
on the aWrty and pant to get once for all 
fairly at bim. We are even told that the 
officers of one distinguished corps are 
seldom to be seen without a single stick 
in their hands, so eager are they to crack 
the crowns of the Kolaporekur’s redoubl- 
ed champions. But seriously speaking, 
it is a pity that so much forl^arance has 
been shown to that turbulent character. 
The Rajah has expressed a wish, it is said, 
to visit the celebrated temple of Dewee 
Bhowanee at Tooljapoor in the Nizam’s 
territories— .if this be the case, he has of 
course met with a peremptory refusal. 
The cause of his hts of devotion are now 
too well known to blind the Bomb.iy go- 
vernment. He became wonderfjilly de- 
vout last year, and over-persuaded the 
authorities to let him go to Jeejoory, a 
famed place of Hintloo worship near 
Foonah ; but he soon showed that his real 
ol^ect was to get to roonah, where his 
time was spent in one scene of gross de- 
bauchery, turbulence, and excessive vio- 
lence. So little hope do we entertain of 
his ultimate reformation, as sincerely to 
trust be may soon swell up the full mea- 
sure of his crimes, and thus draw down 
on Ids head that fearful vengeance that 
strikes terror into the souls of such bullies 
—-and which seems imperatively called 
for. — Bom. Gaz., Sept, 5. 

TWO NEW MEN-OF-WAR. 

We understand that orders have been 
received from England to construct two 
ships for H.M.’s navy in the dock .yard of 
Bombay ; one of 84 guns, to be called the 
CcdcuitOf and the other, a 4(1 gun frigate, 
tlie Manilla , — Bom, Cour., Sept. 8. 

MKETINQ OP NATIVES. 

The following is an abstract report of 
the proceedings at a numerous and re- 
spectable meeting of the native inhabitants 
of Bombay, held in the library of the Na- 
tive Education Society, Augustus, 1827, 

The meeting was opened by Madbow- 
das Runeboddas, who took the chair. 

At the suggestion of the chairman the 
object of the meeting was explained in 
the English, Maratha, Goojrathee, and 
Persian languages, viz. to come to a 
resolution on the most appropriate method 
of attesting the affectionate and respectful 
sentiments of the native community to- 
wards the Hon.Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
on his leaving the government of Bom- 
bay, over which he has presided for the 
last eight years, with so much virtue, 
ability, and integrity, accompanied with 
Buch invariable courtesy, kindness, and 
generosity.” 

The native gentlemen present then pro- 


ceeded to discuss the various of 

carrying into eflbct thsiiv ^^ec?b it 
was at length moved by the oluttnneii, se. 
conded by Framjee Cawasje«^' and unani- 
mously resolved ; 

That the most^^sfactory^and durable 
plan of carryinfijjlfceir wishes into effect 
is by accumulating a fund of money, to 
be vested in government securities; from 
the mlerest of which, according to its 
amount, one or more professorships (to 
be held by gentlemen from Great Britain 
until the happy period arrive when natives 
shall be fully competent to hold them) be 
established, under the Bombay Native 
Education Society, for teaching the EngliM], 
language, the arts, Sciences, and literature 
of Europe ; and that these professorsliips 
in compliment to the person in reference 
to whom the meeting has been convened 
be denominated “ Tfie El))hinstone Pro! 
fessorsliips,” with the reservation however 
from the principal subscribed of a suffi- 
cient sum of money to defray the ex- 
pense of a portrait of Mr. Elphinstone, 
to be placed in the library of the Native 
Education Society. 

That the subscription paper, together 
with a copy of the proceedings of tlie 
meeting, be circulated among the native 
inhabitants of Bombay, for further contii. 
butions, and that it be sent to the out- 
stations for the same purpose. 

That a committee of native gentlemen 
be formed to carry these resolutions into 
effect, and to report to the subscribers 
when the measures proposed are suffi- 
ciently matured to enable them to baud 
up the address and resolutions to the Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone ; and that Capt. 
Jervis be requested to afford liis aid ns 
secretary to the committee. 

A subscription was immediately open- 
ed, and the sum of 52,276 rupees sub- 
scribed by the persons present, amongst 
whom Framjee Cawasjec Banajee and 
Jemshedjec Jeejeebhoy gave 7,000 rupees 
each, 

ASSAULT OF A BRITISH JUDGE. 

A Bombay native paper gives this arti- 
cle of news : The following novel circum- 
stance occurred at Ahmedabad, on tlie I2tli 
Sept. Mr. Bell, the judge of that sta- 
tion, visited the jail as usual, to inspect 
the prisoners, accompanied by a mehta 
and two peons, Tliey had scarcely en- 
tered the jail, when the prisoners sur- 
rounded them, dosed the inner door of 
the jail, seized ^r. Bell and the peons, 
whose hands they lied : they then cast the 
noose of a rope about Mr. Bell’s neck, 
and began to hang him. Before they could 
stop his breatli Mr. Bell called loudly to 
the sepoy^ards, who promptly came to 
his relief, and rescued him from his pen * 
ous condition. The prisoners were n - 
ous, and it^ijbecaine necessary to have 



qput^ w wfifQ tmiim ift xfimp. 
‘WWOy, w^^cli WM/i 9 jt effect*^, haw- 
ever, befpcp tl^ |/|iler. yroui^^. 
This went has mated a ^eat sensatjlon 
amongjst the ^ihabiunl^ of Ahmed^ad. 


-. |>5 

the public peace have been little heard of* 
Sickness, too, ’the bane of the climate, 
has sc^cpa^Qnc^i ai^d the cholera 
has now been so mapy months absent^as 
almost to be forgotten' in Gu2erat^ih>. 
Qct,9, 


LOST OAIBTV OF BOMBAY. 

•Twai in the olden tliae>-our Bombay tarn 
Commenced at day. light, spite of foaTw dew, 
Asiembllng such a group of merry factt 
And bvoyant 8pirlts-.’twas delight to view ! 

■yhe oldrace4xx)th, tliough mean to outward ken. 

Had such a galaxy of brilliant eyes In, 

As roused the ardour of our sporting mep, 

(Tis beauty’s smile the genuine spirit lies In 
Of ail our joys) and calling Cupid's aid in 
Many whototff the race— yet won thi 7naiden. 

Hall ! rising sun— who sees him rise must feel. 
Like every living creature 'neath the moon. 

An effervescence o'er his spirits steal. 

Unlike the ennui of an afternoon— 

And thus the scene was one of mirth and frolic, 

A perfect carnival— each heart elate; 

The losers never look'd as they’d the cholic. 

For people little cared who won the plate— 

Our races were not what Newmarket Jews meant j 
But gentlemanly racing for amusement. 

All was conducted with a liberal spirit. 

To make it to the public interesting; 

T’ exclude a horse for errors of a minute, 

We should have surdy thought the stewards 
jesting— 

The hospitable people near the spot 
Gave public breakfasts— 'twas a joyous meal I 
A scene of pleasure ne’er to be forgot ; 

The band— but striking up a dance or reel, 

" The Dobbory Hunt’s Delight,” or '* Garrce 
Owen,”— 

Was sure to set the nimble feet a-golng. 

Airs over » early racing— breakfasts— all ! 

Gonc-Hke “ The Bobbery Hunt ” and '* Sans 
Soucl 

Vet what mementos do the names recall 
Of spirits “ blotted from tiie things that be”- 
For though " the bobbery,” when in search of 
game. 

Were terrors to Old Crones and yelping Pye s ; 
Convivial friendship will preserve their name. 

As tliosc who bade her brightest fires arise;— 

And but once more to hear their bugle strain, 
Bombay, might rouse thee to be gay again. 

Bomb. Gaz. 


SHlfPlNO. 

4rrivalt. 

^ flatembaw, Nash, from LiyorpooL— 13 

Baird, from J[.lverpooL— 26. ifountuineer, 
London. — 28. Bolton, Ctarksim, 
London. — 20. Competitor, Jackson, from 
London.^!. Dublin, Stewart, from LiVeroo^,— 
K',** Connor* from GreenocKTand 

S.Ati'' ^'om London. - n. a»de, 

/ yv^ooU-15. La Oarisee, Varte- 
riwx, from Bordeaux — U). Katherine Stewart 
FortM, ChapraM, from London.— 20. R)mon^ 
n ’ . 1-Jvetpool.— Ocr. 5. Victor, DwnHac, 

pSil Bourbon.-0. Dorothy, Garnock,from Uvor. 

Departures, 

Auf. 12. Ef^ian, Lilburn, for London, -26. 
Efiterjmze, Edmonds, for Madras.— Sew. 9. Esther, 
Robinson, for London.— 16. J\tlambam, Nash, tor 
Greentxk.— 19. John Biggar, Kent, for Mangakire 
and Calciitta.— 23. Dublin, Stewart, for All^ and 
LlverpooU— Ocf. 4. Mountaineer, Canney, for Lon- 
® forfifeenock.-?. CAarf<« 
Kerr, Brodle, for Allpee, Cape of Good Hope, 
and London — 8. Afa>-y, Beachcroft, for Capo 
Hope and London.- U. Clyde, ScoU, for 
Liverpool.— 14. Pomona, Hughes, forUverpiXjL 




JwnclS. At Pangim, Goa, the lady of B. W. 
Gautier, Esq., late of the Hon. E. I. Company's 
military service on this establishment, of a daugh- 

July 21. At Mhow, the lady of Lieut. H. I L 
Doherty, 10th B. N. L, of a son and heir. 

.du^. 12. Mrs. Mulholland, wife of Mr. B. Mul. 
nolland, mint department, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. T. Gardiner, pf a stiU-born male child. 

13. At the Court House, Mrs. Jefferies, of a 
oaugntcfr. 

14. At Byculla, Mrs. Flower, of a daughter. 

.7. Tannah, the lady of John Williams, Esq., 

civil service, of a son. 

19. The lady of Geo. Moore, Esq., Madras civil 
service, of a son. 

27» Mrs. G. Tedman, of a son. 

— In the fort, the lady of Luis F. da Silva, 
Ksq., daughter of Sir Roger de Faria, of a daugh- 

Jiept. 19. At Rajeote, the lady of Capt. Holland, 
3d assist, com gen., of a daughter. 

25. At Malwah, the lady of Ens. Lewis,. 22d 
regt., of a son. 

Oct. 2. Mrs. G. W. Scales, of a son. 

4. AtBycullah, Mrs. T. Cooke, of a son. 


OUZERAT. 

^ By letters from Guzerat, dated 28th 
, we are informed that the monsoon 
has been one of Uie heaviest, and, at the 
ame time, one of the most agreeable 
j»y seasons, that has opeurred for seve- 
a years. The earthquake which was felt 
p the south was also pe^Jived by the na- 
with ih "Orth, and, in conjunction 
numh ^ demolished an unusual 

numb„ of hujtt. wall,, *ld building,, 

miles ® for and 

iliere is to be Jjjji ear, and 

<^aut harv prospect of a most abun- 
mn^ r locusts, rats, nor 

^'siaiilr other aUturbei-s of 

^micJoum. Vol.25. No.H7. 


MARKLAOES. 


Aug. 18. Mr. J. A. Higgs, to Miss Harriet At. 

d£U. 

^ Mr. W. Linguard, to Miss C. Scott. 

Oct. \. Capt. F. Hickes, N.L, to Anne Barlow, 
Foquett, Esq., Clattaford* 

Isle of Wight. 


Ang.9. At Surat, Lieut. J. F. Bordwine, of the 
TOims of eneineers. 

^20. At Malligaum, of jungle fever, Lieut. J. 
Beck, 2l8t N.I., and adjutant of the Bltoei Corps, 
Candeish. ‘ * 

25. After a sudden Illness of little more than one 
hour, in his 48th year, Soondeebut Smarth, a 
Hindoo high priest of Bombay. 

Oct. 1. At Baroda, of fever, Capt. Goo. EdsalL 
commanding 15th N.L 

7. Lieut. O. Richardson, 7th N.L, aged 19. 

8. Lieut. Col. H. Scott, H.M.’s 6lh regt., and 

commanding the garrison of Bombay. ’ 

3 F 




C^lott. 

AMERICAK MISSION AT JAFFNA. 

The first report of the American Mis- 
sionary Seminary at Jaffna has appeared. 
It contains a very encouraging account of 
the progress of the plan adopted by the 
American missionaries to familiarize the 
native youth with English science and 
literature, preparatory to tlie propagation 
of Christianity amongst tliem. 

The way for the formation of a se- 
minary,” says the report, had been in 
a deg^ree prepared by the establishment, 
somewhat extensively, of native free 
schools ; and more especially by that of 
charity boarding schools, connected with 
the families of the mission, in which a 
large number of children and youth, 
taken from their friends and placed direct- 
ly under the control of the missionaiies, 
were early laying the foundation for such 
an acquaintance with the English lan- 
guage as would open to them the road to 
European science, and were acquiring 
such habits of study and such a knowledge 
of their own language, as would enable 
them to bring to light the fancied or real 
treasures of Tamul literature. Provision 
had been made for the support and in- 
struction of a considerably larger number 
of such children and youth than, on ac- 
count of the inconvenience of carrying 
tliem forward in separate schools at the 
five different stations of the mission, had 
actually been taken. The system, how- 
ever, by which the children of heathen 
parents were brought under the influence 
of a Christian education, in the midst 
of idolaters, was evidently most promis. 
ing as to its results, and could not 
be abandoned. It seemed to demand 


to the astonishment of a 
audience. It is not td 1^ 
however, thdt ffie students were ^ 
means deeply versed in the sciences touch- 
ed upon, but they evince a tolerable 
acquaintance with the particular points 
discussed in their essays.” 

The college, or hall, as it ie termed, 1$ 
of small dimensions, pleasantly situated 
on the mission premises at Batticotta, Jt 
has been named Otlley-Hall, out of com- 
pliment to Sir Richard Ottley, the puisne 
judge of the Supreme Court of Ceylon> 
who has been a liberal contributor to tlie 
institution. Its library consists of 600 
volumes, a philosophical apparatus, &c. 

“ As evidence of a predominating 
Christian influence in the seminary, it 
may be added, that a Bible society has 
been formed, to which all the students 
belong. If, then, the direct influence of 
such a system of Christian education on tlie 
pupils themselves, and the more important 
and extended indirect influence, through 
them, upon the thousands of heathen 
around, among whom they may become 
burning and shining lights, is considered, 
the prospect cannot but be regarded as 
full of hope and promise, and such as 
may well inspire not only continued, but 
greatly increased exertions.” 

MARRIAOE. 

Sept. 20. At Colombo, R. M. Sneyd, prjv 
vincial judge of Galle and Matura, to Henrietta 
Charlotta, eldest daughter of C. E. Layard, Esq., 
collector of Colombo. 

DEATHS. 

Scftt. 7. At Trincomalee, Edw. Muskett, Esq., 
of the firm of Winter and Co., Colombo. 

11. At Colombo, Mr. Wm. Gunn, watclmnakcr, 
aged 27* 


rather completion in the establishment 
ef a higher seminary, for which it had pre- 
pared the way.” 

Accordingly, in 1824, the system of 
instruction upon a larger scale was com- 
menced, in the elements of grammar, 
aritlimetic, and astronomy in the English 
language, combined with instruction in 
Tamul. The natives were clamorous for 
their children being received upon the 
foundation, making no objection to their 
. eating and drinking upon the premises, 
thereby sacrificing their religious scruples 
to the desire of securing an education for 
their offspring. “ At a public examina- 
tion in the Tamul language, in June last, 
essays were produced ; among others, on 
the following subjects : the form and di- 
mensions of the e.nrtli— the atmosphere — 
motion of the earth — number, distance, 
and size of primary planets — eclipses— 
method of finding the latitude at sea — and 
the fixed stars. Some of these subjects 
were illustrated by the help of instru- 
ments, and by presenting coloured maps 
and drawings made by the students, much 


Urnang. 

By the arrival on the 8th August of the 
H.C.’s ship Waterloo^ Capt, Manning, 
from England, the long expected charter 
for the incorporated settlements readied 
this island. On the following morning at 
ten o’clock the Hon. the Governor and 
Resident Councillor having assembled, in 
order to receive Sir John Thomas Cla- 
ridge, Knt., Recorder of the Court of Ju- 
dicature established for Prince of Woles* 
Island, Singapore, and Malacca, pro- 
ceeded with Sir John Thomas Claridge to 
the court-house, and having severally taken 
their seats on tlie bench and the prescribed 
oaths, his Majesty’s letters-patent esta- 
blishing the Courts of Judicature ot 
Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, and 
Malacca, dated the 27th day of Novem- 
ber 1826, were then delivered over by the 
Recorder to the Hon. the Governor, an 
publicly rciui under a royal sal«te. 

AlexandlF John Kerr, Esq. was at^- 
wards appointed registrar unuer the 
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ter, until further orders, and took the 
necessary oaths therej> prcscribed.-^JPfe- 
nang Register. , 

BIRTUSt 

jM/yll. Thejadyof Capt. Blundell, eommand- 
iiijj artillery, of a (laughter. 

13. Mrs. lUerlle, of a son. 

nj. The lady of Baron D’Albcdyhll, late Nether- 
lands resident at Surat, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 

July 17. J- Geddes, Esq., assist, surg. 26 th 
Madras N.L, to Nancy, third daughter of the late 
llev. W. A. Keating. 

DEATHS. 

April 17. Lieut. Christopher Keating, 4 ( 5 th N.I. 

Aug. 27. Two days after her arrival from Ma- 
dras, Mrs. Amelia Lcfevre, eldest daughter of Mr* 
prancls Lamoury. 


S^ingapare. 

DOGS. 

The war against the canine commu- 
nity of the settlement is prosecuted with 
vigour, and individuals of the obnoxious 
race may frequently be seen writhing be- 
neath the spear, presenting to those who 
delight in contemplating the pangs and 
convulsions of animal suffering, objects 
well calculated to gratify so amiable a pro- 
j)cnsity. Pariah dogs we are aware are 
generally considered a nuisance, and if 
they are so it is lit they should be destroy- 
ed. Their death however, if they were 
not a nuisance before, infallibly makes 
them one if tlieir bodies are not properly 
disposed of ; the neglect of which in the 
present instance has created an evil which 
may literally be said to “ stink in the nos- 
trils " of this people — we mean the efldu- 
yia arising from the decomposition of dead 
dogs upon the hunks of the river, the 
)beach, and elsewhere. Some gentlemen 
cultivating spices will perhaps offer a grave 
for the carcases of the slain — a better or 
cheaper manure could not he ; and should 
there he any lurking fear tliat the crop 
might taste of dog, it may he dissipated 
by reflecting that lands on the coast of 
Cornwall are sometimes manured with 
pilchards, hut that the corn has never yet 
been known to savour of lish. — Shig. 
Qron,, Jug. 16. 

RAFFLES CLUB, 

On the 6th July the Raffles Club gave 
meir anniversary dinner, at which Mr. 
vnnee, our resident, presided. This be- 
mg the first meeting since the melancholy 
eceascof Sir Stamford Raffles, thefoun- 
er and vigilant friend of our settlement, 
^ lOse services and exertions for its welfare 
JPust ever command the grateful recollec- 
wons of its inhabitants, after the usual 
F rioUc toasts, the presidenr gave “ the 
Jt'mory of our lamented friend Sir Stam- 


ford Raffles, wbicb w*8 drank in Kilence, 
The health of Lady Raffles and her in- 
fant daughter, of the Hon, the Governor 
and family, and other appropriate toasts 
followed; and at about ten o’clock Mr. 
Prince quitted the chair, shortly after 
vfrhich the party broke tip. On this occa- 
sion the club, in deference to the memory 
of the deceased, deviated from their usual 
practice of giving a ball and supper in 
the evening. The banqueting-room was 
splendidly and tastefully illuminated, and 
the whole arrangements did infinite credit 
to the stewards . — Singapore Chron.. . 


EDUCATION. 

In our last we had the pleasure of re- 
cording a further instance of the interest 
taken by government in the education oif 
youth, by noticing that the Hon. the Go- 
vernor had granted a monthly allowance 
of 100 Spanish dollars to the Malacca 
Free School ; we have now the additional 
satisfaction of stating, that a grant to the 
same amount has been made by go- 
vernment to the Anglo* Chinese college. 
The value of this liberal grant is greatly 
enhanced the liberal and handsome 
terms in which the official communication, 
which accompanied the intimation of it to 
the immediate superintendents of the col- 
lege, is expressed, and especially by the 
deep interest in the enlargement and pros- 
perity of the institution which the docu- 
ment evinces on the part of the Hon. the 
Governor. — Observer^ Aug, 14. 

MARRIAGE, 

July 27. Mr. J. H. Moore, to Miss C. E. Stccher. 


iDUautitius. 

The following picture of this island, 
drawn by a missionary, appears in the 
Mis-donanj Jic'.htrr for January last; — 
“ We found the people miserably desti- 
tute of instruction, which accounts for 
the general outcry raised by most of the 
Europeans against the natives for idle- 
ness, unfaithfulness, and almost every 
thing that is evil. The population, ac- 
cording to the information which we re- 
ceived, is about 95,000 : to this number 
of inhabitants the united church affords 
two chaplains ; one of whom preaches to 
the creoles, or natives born in the island, 
once a month, at one of the outposts. 
The circumference of the island is about 
160 miles, and the natives are scattered 
all over its surface, w'ith no other means 
of instruction in the out-stations than 
what I have just mentioned ; I ought to 
except the labours of Mr, Le Brun, who, 
so 
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10 far as his Sngagsmeiits m Fort Louis 
will allow, preaches to the natives In dif- 
ferent parts of the island : I can scarcely 
consider the labours of the Roman Catho- 
lie priests an exception; for, if we may 
judge from the general conduct Of (he Ca- 
tholics in Port Louis, the people had 
almost better be without instruction, than 
have such as they receive from their priests. 
With regard to the observance of the Sabi- 
bath, 1 nave not the least hesitation ih 
saying, that more work Is done on that 
day by the slaves, government staves not 
excepted, than oh any other day in the 
week ! The reason probably is this : they 
are paid according to the quantity of 
work which they do on that day, but for 
the labour of the other days of the week 
Ihpy are not paid. It is really heart-rend- 
ing to the Christian to behold the sacred 
day of the Lord so grossly unhallowed, 
even by a people called Christian •’* 


Kavigation caws. 

It appears by letters from the Isle of 
France, that the ^ government is actively 
and rigidly enforcing the provisions of the 
last navigation acts. Every vessel that has 
not a regular British register is seixed, 
and a cotemporary paper adds, that a 
Company’s pass and license is no protec- 
tion. He deems it useful to state this, as 
some vessels may be sailing under that au. 
tliority out of this port. The Sydney pa- 
pers mention that the brig Governor Phil- 
lipSf formerly of that port, bad narrowly 
escaped seizure ; and they add tliat a Cal- 
cutta vessel had also been compelled to 
make a hasty exit from the Mauritius, and 
sold to the King of Madagascar. — Mad. 
Cour. Aug. 14. 


BIRTH. 

Sept. S. The wifp of Mr. Assist. Com. Gen. Spur- 
rier, of a daughter. 


lasti^rrlantis Kaliia. 

THE insurrection. 

Ifagm,Feb.\9 . — By accounts from Ba- 
tavia of the 2Sd October last, received here, 
it appeared that the priest, Kiay Modjo, 
the envoy of Dipo Negoro, had no pre- 
vious intcnliort of making a satisfactory 
arrangement, and that in consequence the 
armistice has been terminated by com- 
mand of the commissioner-general. The 
military operations were vigorously conti- 
nued with the considerable reinforcements 
lately arrived from Europe, but had not 
led to any remarkable result. Subsequent 
negociations with another envoy from 
Dipo Negoro have also proved fruit- 
less, but there was a report that that chief 
of the rebel! had been wounded in a skitr- 


mish. The CoRimisiiainef-fmeralfaador. 
dered that some priests sbwld be placed 
^at the head of our columns^ in order 
their influence to tranquillize the Javanese 
population. 

NEW FRonecTioNs. 

The operations of the war on Java seedi 
to interfere scarcely at all with the general 
tranquillity of the island^ or the measures 
bf the administration, add cdndderable 
attention is paid to the impiroveinpni of ifs 
internal resources. Amongst other ar- 
rangements is the establbhraent of a board 
of agriculture, having ^nder it sub-corn-, 
mittees at all the prineipal stations. From 
a repott of the central board to the go. 
vernment, it appears that their attention 
is directed to the introduction of new 
plants, as well as tlic improvement of the 
old; and whilst rke, cotton, coffee, in- 
digo, and pepper are not neglected, the 
poppy and the tea-plant have been culti- 
vated vtith considerable success, and the 
grape, the cultivation of which was forv 
mcrly dtsbouraged, that it might not inter-, 
fere with the product of the Cape vines, 
has been restored. The mulberry has also 
been planted, and some successful expe- 
riments are said to have established th^ 
facility of breeding silk-worms, and ma- 
nufacturing silk to any extent. 'Hie qua- 
lity of the opium hitherto collected is Uls- 
ter of dispute. According to one report 
it Is little likely to be of any use, either 
as an intoxicating or narcotic drug. It 
was given, it is said, to a dog to the cx. 
tent of sixty grains, without producing 
any sensible effect, and half that quantity 
mixed up with tobacco was smoked in 
cigars by different people. Without theif 
experiencing any inconvenience, A se- 
cond report varies from this, and of thrw 
parcels examined, one is pronounced # 
be of a quality little inferior to the opiutif 
imported from Bengal, Thirty grains 
jrielded one grain and a half of a pure 
morphia, whilst a similar quantity of Ben. 
gal opium yielded rather more thantwp 
grains. The narcotine is the same in both, 
but the meconic acid is rather more in tbc 
Bengal opium. The two other speci- 
mens, it is admitted, were of an inferior 
description, containing too little morphia 
to be calculated to be of any use in medi- 
cine. — Cal. Gov. Gaz,y July 19. 


On the 10th September a great fbe 
broke out at Buitenzorg, at the pl^ 
called the Passer, behind the Chin^ 
temple, which cohiuiiied ninety hot^* 
The Idss caused by this fttal ^ ^ 
not be estimated; but the ^hblc _ 
vtfbuia necessarily hate fttllen a * 

flames, but fbr the exertions of 
gistrate! and gatrworir— 
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THE sxiVT or vrxtL 

Tlie CfttMse Chronkle of Malacca con- 
tnins a copious article on the geograpjiy of 
the scat of war in Tartary, from Chinese 
and other authorities, whence we extract 
the following abridgment. 

Tiie seat of the war is that region 
known to Europeans and called in our 
jnaps by the name, of Little Bucharia. 
On (he north of this region is a long chain 
of mountains, called by various names, 
such as the Alak mountains, the Mogu- 
listan or Musart mountains j and by the 
Chinese TScn-sha^ i. e. “ Heaven’s 
Mountains,” from their great height; 
also Ta-seue-shan “ great snowy moun- 
tains;” and in poetry Kwan-lun-shan. 
The Chinese place these mountains in 
from 40° to 43° N. lat. 

To the westward of these, lying nearly 
at right angles, in long. 43° west of Pe- 
king, arc the Tsung-shan, “ Onion Moun- 
tains,” so called from abounding in plants 
of the aUiu7ii species. Tliis chain is other- 
wise called Belur Tag or Belur Moun- 
tains, and is supposed to be the ancient 
Jmaus. The country on the cast is the 
Scythia extra Imaum, or the ** Serica” of 
Ptolemy. The people are the ancient 
Seres. 

To the north of the Tden-shan is the 
lake called by D’Anville Palcati nor: in 
Thomson (where many of the Asiatic 
names are inis-spelled) Talcati Lake. The 
Chinese call it the sea of Pa-urh-kih-shih. 
Klaproth calls it Batcliam and Bulkhach. 
Into this sea or lake runs the river Hi or 
Ele. On this river D’Anville places 
“ Harcas, principal sejour Hes Hans des 
Eluts ou A'almouks." This Ilarkas is 
nearly the site of the modern Ele or Hi, 
the place of transportation for Chinese 
cWvicts, called in Canton the Colo, 
“cold country,” whither bankrupt bong 
merchants and others are transported. 

Hie Tgen-shan, or Alak mountains, 
are spoken of by the Chinese gtjographers 
in terms of the highest astonishment for 
their height, and their icy, luminous glory; 
some of them being covered with eternal 
snows ; pierdng the clouds ; reaching to 
eayen j presenting an appearance of long 
Plains, or spiral peaks with cragged 
gulphs, vallies, and ravines, 
ivhich prove these mountains to be the 
1 agon-ancestors ” of all other moun. 
atns jn the world, 

yrom the Kia-yu-koan of D’Aneille, 


YaAand, or Yerghie^j Yingkeihshaurh^ 
or Yin^eshar^ Caal^,' or Hiteidtr; Hoi 
ten or Kotan ; and'Wooriiib. 

Frbm Che Imaus or Teongling moun- 
tains, where the riv^r Indus nses, tbil 
river Yerghien, (Chinese Yeurhkeang) 
begins to flow, and runs east about fu 
degrees, through this long steppe, into the 
lake called Lopu (or in Chinese Lopoo) 
lake. ^ 

The mountains to the north and aast of 
the Hwuy keang, Mahommhdan regions^ 
contain gold, silver, and precious stones ; 
and the land in many places is exceedlnit^ 
ly fertile. ® 

This country became the portion of 
Jagatay, or Zagathai, the son of Oenghis 
Khan. It was governed by a succession 
of the descendants of Timur till the year 
1683, when it was subdued by the Elutha 
or Kalmucks. To them it remained sub- 
ject till at a recent period it was conquered 
by the Tartar-Chinese. In 1759 K^enJ 
lung completely vanquished these people f 
and thus annexed an extensive territory to 
bis dominions. 

Agreeably to this statement, the Pekirig 
Gazette remarks that these Mahommedail 
regions had become an integral part of the 
empire upwards of sixty years; being, ac- 
cording to the preceding paragraph, just 
sixty-eight years. 

The Eluths (or Kalmuks) who occupied 
the Scythia extra Imaum 144 years ago# 
and were dispossessed only sixty years 
since, were, in the commencement of the 
present Tartar-Chinese dynasty, a con- 
stant source of annoyance. The Empe- 
ror Kang-hi went in person against them, 
in 1696, accompanied by two Europeans,- 
Pere Pereira and Pere Gerbillon. Yung- 
ching, the emperor who succeeded Kang- 
hi, complains bitterly against Ch!n>ko-> 
urh the ancestor of the present rebel. 
Ctiin ko-urh was a Man-cbow, of the red 
standard, related to the imperial ihmily on 
the throne of China. For some crime he 
was sent, or absconded, to Ele, which Was 
the region of jiis ancestors. He carried 
on a war against the Chinese. At his 
death he left tw’o sons, Poolootun and Hot- 
seichen. They perished in endeavouring 
to obtain their independence. But Poo- 
lootun left a son, who was the father of the 
present rebel, Chang-kih-urh. Chang-kib- 
urh’s sou was murdered by the imperial 
parly, at the commencement of the pre- 
sent affair ; but he himself still survives, 
and has won the hearts of all the Mahom- 
medans who occupy the region of the 
ancient Seres. 

The Chinese geographers say, that al- 


(Chinese Hea-Meih}, at 
livides. though beyond Yarkand, across the Imaus 

he Alalt ^®®ding to the north of mountains (called by them also Ping>shan, 

outh, where'^ort^”*’* ** mountains” j the road is very craggy 


loostan) a ** going i 


cnniing^h- 

way,” 
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dr ^fpeat road, '“^and in this n^gh- 
bol^hood there are a great many geni:* 
producing mountains.*' 

After the conquest of the Eluths by 
the Emperor Kiien-lung, the seat of go« 
ternment was fixed at Ele. The governor 
of the new territories united the military 
and the civil power in his own person, 
under tlie name of Tseang.keun, “leader 
of the army.** At Cashgar was a resident, 
with the power of writing direct to the 
emperor. At each of the other towns 
were military and civil officers of various 
ranks. But these offices were often filled 
by persons sent thither as a sort of exile 
for crimes committed in China ; and con- 
victs were received into the public offices 
as writers, secretaries, &c. These un- 
principled people maltreated (it is said by 
the Chinese) the native inhabitants, and 
provoked the present revolt. Chang-kih- 
urh has availed himself of this state of 
things, and has formed some alliances with 
the neighbouring tribes. 

In the summer of 1826 the rebellion 
broke out. The resident at Cashgar, wlio 
had bRen governor and commander-in-chief 
at Ele, attempted some spirited and deci- 
sive acts, but was worsted. The troops 
he directed to proceed to strengthen the 
garrison at Cashgar were annihilated on 
their way. He was shut up and closely 
besieged with about 1,500 men nearly two 
montlis, when the city was entered by a 
secret mine, and the garrison put to the 
sword. His Majesty, who wept over the 
despatch, says the commandant killed him- 
self, and fell with the city. The imperial 
gazettes have reported some advantages 
over the rebels at Acksa, but they are sup- 
posed, by the Chinese, to be greatly mag- 
nified to please the emperor. Troops 
from the river Amour; from the Kirin 
Oula of D’Anville, in eastern Tartary; 
from the imperial body-guard at Peking, 
and other places, have, to the number of 
30,000, proceeded by the N.W. frontier, 
to Hami, where they were aiTested in their 
progress by the inclemency^ of the winter. 

Former Chinese armies against the 
Huns have perished in tliose regions, as 
tlie French did at Moscov^ The general 
Yang-yu-chun has complained, and his 
Majesty has ordered supplies. The trea- 
sury department has issued six millions of 
taels, and have established what is consi- 
dered an efficient coramissaiiat, to provide, 
on the one hand, regular supplies for the 
troops, and on the other to avoid any 
useless waste. Tliey are directed to fur- 
nish accurate plans and drawings of the 
progN^s of the army, the roads they take, 
(heir principal halting places, and every 
collateral circumstance, for the information 
of the emperor. 

Some of the Chinese think, that which- 
ever way the present contest terminates, it 
will be tlie work of several years. Its 


effects on commerce are already felt very 
unfavourably ; chiefly on account ef the 
northern provinces of China Proper being 
in a great state of excitement and annoy- 
ance, occasioned by the progress of the 
military through them. 

Pekin g.izettes to the 22d February con- 
tain accounts from Ele, Chang-ling, the 
generalissimo, reports, that by the efforts 
of some emissaries Ae sent, who spread 
the report that the grand army was gather, 
ing like clouds that w’ould soon break in 
a terrible storm on the heads of the rebels 
the Mahommedans of Khoten had deli! 
vered up, bound, fo«f of their leaders to 
the Chinese, and had put a hundred of 
their followers to death. 

When the seal of the murdered Chinese 
resident at Khoten (who was killed at the 
breaking out of the insurrection) was de- 
livered to Chang-ling, with the four rebel 
leaders, he raised an altar and table dedi- 
cated to the great officers who had died in 
battle during the present war, and putting 
these men to a slow and ignominious death 
offered them as a sacrifice to the faithful 
souls of the departed heroes. 

By the perusal of this statement, his 
Imperial Majesty says, ho obtains a little 
vent to his ire and indignation, since tlie 
mere report of the collecting together of 
the army of extermination has induced the 
Mahommedaus to bind their leaders, and 
redeem themselves. He expects that 
when once the “ lances of Heaven” aie 
pointed westward, the termination will 
be as easy ns “ splitting a reed.” 

Rewards of money, medals, feathers, 
honours, and silk, were liberally confericd 
on all those who elfecled tlie subjugation of 
these rebel chiefs, 

A RECENT raOCLAMATION PROHIBITING IX- 

MALES FROM BEING SPECTATORS AT 11.- 

LUMINATIONS AND PROCESSIONS. 

Mr. Woo, military and civil superin- 
tendent of the districts Hwuy, Chaou, 
and Hea, in the province of Canton, for 
the purpose of prohibiting and abolishing 
low and vicious ciestoms and restoring 
good manners, has caused every street to 
be inspected. It has been discovered that 
on the 15ih of the first moon of every 
year, the soldiers and people incur g’^eat 
expense by contending who will make 
the most splendid ijlqrainations, which 
they continue for six or seven successive 
nights. At the same time, botli the sol- 
diers and people permit their wives and 
daughtejjs to mix with the men as specta- 
tors of such things. This is their constant 
practice every year. Now it is a fixed 
custom through the whole empire (verba Jy 
under the whole heavens) to light candles 
and make illuminations on the 15 th of tne 
first moon, but it is only in the district o 
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Chaou where people allow their wives 
and daughters to wander out and look at 
tliem. Females ought to dwell in deep 
retirement, in-doors, governing themselves, 
and ought not on slight occasions to ap- 
pear out of doors, even in fair day. How 
should they, for the sake of viewing illu- 
minations and coveting pleasure, lead 
each other out at night, placing them- 
selves in the midst of crowds of men I 
That which a woman should value is 
her person or charaoter. If she degrade 
her person, she becomes vile in the ex- 
treme. How can she again have any face 
to stand by the side of her father or hus- 


be awakened to a sense of their fanner mi»« 
conduct All ought to exhort and stimu- 
late each other to reform. Fathers should 
exhort their daughters, and husbands com- 
mand their wives. If there still be any 
void of shame, and who dare not give 
rigorous warning, nor strongly restrain 
from such irregular conduct, they will, 
upon correction, be punished according ag 
the law directs. No pardon will be grant- 
ed. Let all tremble and obey. Do not 
act contrary to this proclamation, 

CANTON. 


band ? 

It is not merely iBch things as secret 
Agreements to meet among the miilber- 
ry trees, scaling the walls of the secret 
apartments, or sending letters on the 
streams of the Ke (a river) that are deem- 
cd degrading the person. But whatever 
excites any pleasurable feelings, or asto- 
nishes the mind, degrades the person. 
IIow' much more elbowing and treading 
on the heels of men under the light of 
candles, or of the moon ! Will not young 
men in such cases touch and pincli the la- 
dies? and will not both^ sexes by their 
looks move each other’s p*assions and steal 
each other’s wishes? Will not these 
rambling females wait for the gentlemen 
at the corners of the town ? 

What is still woise, in Hae Yang, at 
the processions vvliich take place at all the 
temples of Full, when the literati wrangle 
for pre-ctniiienoc, the females, in the first 
place, run after the priests, and, in the 
second place, they mingle promiscuously 
Mith the literati. In such scenes, the dis- 
graceful irregularities that take place no 
vvoids can express. Besides, there are 
few females who can restrain and regulate 
themselves properly, but many there are 
whose passions arc easily moved. Even 
when they are kept close in the secret 
apartments, instances take place of their 
climbing over the vvalls to meet with the 
gentlemen, and of their being so moved 
hy the sound of the harp, as to give rise 
to the intention of eloping : how much 
more will they form secret plans when 
they attend the illuminations and proces- 
sions! Still it is their fathers and hus- 
bands who are most culpable. That low 
Ignorant men should permit their wives 
and daughters to do such things is not to 
be wondered at ; but W'hy should scholars 
and men who understand right principles 
ollow the stream, and be carried along on 
t le waves ? Alas ! that our manners should 
"jive come to this pitch. It is truly lament- 
“ e; unless w’c impose rigorous pl'ohibi- 
mns, they will daily wax worse, so (hut 
m people of the Chaou district will be- 
^oine nearly as bad as foreigners. For this 
use We issue the present proclamation to 
orm all, that ftoin this time they ought to 


Arrival of H. C. ships from England. 

Aug. 3. Alfred and Kellie Castle . — 7* Tiroxboums^ 
hurp. — 8- liridgetvnter. — 24. Herefordshire, — 25. 
li'puhr. — 30. Ijowther Castle. — 31. Uarossa.—Sejyt. 
1. Lord Hungerjurd.—A, Duke of York — 5. Hythg. 
— 14. Itoniluii/ and liuckinghnmshire . — IH. Charles 
Grant. — HI. Waterloo . — 24. Duke of 27» 

General Kyd and Athis.—Oet, 14. Windsor. 


€i)e )Der0tan 

By private letters received from Muscat, 
we learn that the Imaum was fitting out an 
expedition against Mombas and other ports 
on the east coast of Africa. It is to con- 
sist of the ships Liverpool, Caroline, Prince 
of fralcs, Muslap/ia, NaiCer Shaiv, and the 
Vesitul and Naauree brigs, and will sail in 
(he end of October, under the personal 
command of tlie Imaum. Mombas is a 
considerable seaport in Zanguebar, and 
the inhabitants had long tlirown off all 
allegiance, never at any time very strong, 
they owed to the Iinaums of Muscat. 
Aware that the Imaum’s navy had latterly 
been increasing, and dreading that he 
might soon employ it against them, the 
chiefs of Mombas anxiously courted the 
favour and protection of Capt.Owen, while 
there with his surveying ships. That offi- 
cer was persuaded to plant the British 
standard on the walls of Mombas, and ap- 
pointed one of his lieutenants resident. 
When these arrangements were known 
here and in England, they were disap- 
proved of, as they interfered with the 
claims of the Imaum ; and thus a most 
eligible settlement on that coast, equally 
desirable in a commercial point of view, 
and as being an excellent station for the 
prevention of the slave trade, was forced 
to be abandoned. 

A report had reached Muscat that a 
French vessel (probably from Bourbon or 
the Mauritius) had been cut off at some 
place on the Zanguebar coast ; the master 
and all but two men murdered. She was 
suspected to have been on a slaving voyage. 

At Busborah the Turks and the Chauh 
tribe of Arabs are at open warfare. The 
Sheik of Grane has joined the former with 
a fleet of bugalows, which gives them a 
decided advantage over the Chaubs. 

Capt. 
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C^pjU BkNpp» 4l H.C/» <irwi?er 
Om N4 » In tlw ?nd of Augn^ 
itllb lfa« 3lii»{^ of Qn^hire, which aroso 
oul of thio desertion of soqs^ of thie ^m~ 
hersiU crew into the 3hei|c*s service. Capt. 

it appeenr sent a mes^eger to 
the SbeiJe, politely requesting him to order 
deserters to be delivered up. Tk& 
ef beat me messenger most lunmercU 
fully, then sent to seize the boat’s crew 
who brought him on shore, end threw 
them into g dungeon. The prompt and 
decisive measures taken by Capt. Betham 
soon brought the Sheik to his senses ; but 
not before several boats*^ crews from the 
cruizers had been lan«led on the beach to 
attack him. Thus was the British flag 
gloriously supported, and the eflliaion of 
Mood spared. — Bom. Gaz.j Oct. 10. 


rrutnep. 

DKSTRUCTION OF BIBLES AND OrPgESSION 
or CONVERTS. 

The Missionary Register contains the fol- 
lowing statement, compiled from the re- 
presentations of various missionaries in 
the Turkish dominions, regarding the 
mtisting persecution to which Protestants 
are exclusively exposed in that country, 
which is attributed to the artifices of the 
Roman Catholics: — 

There is a subject which intimately 
concerns the kfugdom of Christ in this 
land, on which we have for some time 
been wisliing to disclose our sentiments. 
The subject to which we allude is that of 
Tut^hh intolerance in matters of religion. 
We do not mean that intolerance which is 
exercised toward Midiomedans themselves, 
nor do we mean any intolerance establish- 
ed by law against any other of the reli< 
gious denominations of the empire ; but 
we refer to that intolerance which actually 
exists, or which, in the present state of 
things, may be easily made to exist, whe- 
ther by the negligence or connivance, or 
whether by positive agency of the go- 
vemraeht. 


ordier ba«, bp tkg bgnd$ fA Avil am, been 
tggdp the pleg for bmaklng »p geye^ 
floivishing Christian sdnoplg, bmrqfpg 
dreds of the book of <3,od, M jupfemn- 

ing and otherwise pimiflWng wjth 
wtM>m this book bas bwn loupd. Ovm 
to this order it Ugs doubtless be^, m 
that scarcely an individual CbrisUgn 
in the year past, called at auy of the de- 
pots in Syria to purchase the Holy Scrip, 
turea. 

ff With respect Unlbe persecuted indi, 
viduals, who have experienced a change 
of religious views, it is to be observed 
that, in regard to the government, they 
stand in the same relation and possess the 
same character as befiire i they were view- 
ed as infldels before, and they are viewed 
os infidels still. Not only, therefore, does 
the voice of reason say, ^at those persons 
ought to receive from government the 
same protection as before, but we find 
that their own books and judicial deci- 
sions declare, that all infidels are to be 
considered as a common class, and are 
therefore to be treated in the same manner, 
and that they forfeit none of their riglits by 
passing over from one sect of infidelity to 
another. If any distinction could be ad- 
mitted, there are' good reasons why those 
wiio adopt evangelical views sliould be 
roost favoured ; since the religion of the 
Gospel is certainly free from many solid 
objections, which Moslems urge against 
Judaism and Popery. 

** With regard to the Holy Scriptures, 
we believe that these books have always 
l)een allowed to native Christians, from 
the time of Mahomet to the year 1824; 
and that they have been,' indiffertMUly, 
printed in the country or imported from 
the Christians of Europe in any numbers, 
witliout any impediment or inquiry on the 
part of government. We are also told, 
that, in the Mahomedan conquests, pecu- 
liar privileges were to be granted to all 
those whose religion was found to be con- 
tained in books ; as if these books were lo 
be considered a benefit to these people, 
and not an injury. What, then, has ex- 
cited the Ottoman government, at this 


“ .Of late, a number of individuals, 
natives of this country, 41liave, apparently 
from the sober convictions of reason and 
conscience, felt themselves bound to dif- 
fer from the sect of religion in which they 
were brought up; and nearly all these 
have suffered, on this account, persecu- 
tion more or less severe, and this too with 
the knowledge and permission, if not the 
express command, of the constituted civil 
authorities. 

“ The firman of the sultan against the 
Holy Scriptures, issued in 1824, has 
opened to superstition and bigotry a wide 
door for their intolerance, in regard to one 
of the most precious and indisputable 
rights of Christians. Tliis unprecedented 


late day, to venture on a step so new 
and unjust, as not only to cut oflF at a 
blow from their Christian subjects almost 
the only source from which tlieir holy 
books have always been derived, hut even 
to give public orders that all such of these 
books as have been lately introduced from 
Europe shall be forcibly taken from fi)e 
hands of their possessors and burnt? 
only reasons for this step which can oc 
gathered from the firman itself, are-- • 
That mtese are « false books.” 2. iha 
they have come from Europe, p. 
they have been printed in , 

numbers. And is it then a new thing 

these books, in the view of Moslems, are 

folse books ? Is it a new Uiing, 
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com® from Europe? Of# is 4 ® ‘W 
thing Uiat jibejr «re panted in editions of 
it two or three thousand ,pf ea<^ sort?” 
^Tbese are evidently not the real causes of 
the order in question, for these have been 
in operation for centurie8> and have been 
found by experiment to be inadequate to 
produce such an effect. 

t* tt seems obvious from the case itself, 
that this extraordinary firman owes its birth 
to the machinations of those who dread 
the influence of the Christianity of the 
Bible, in destroying tlie power of that 
corrupt form of Christianity which has 
been freely tolerated ibr ages^ end it 
become9> therefore, a question in which 
Protestant nations, as such, are deeply 
interested. It is added, on this subject, in 
reference to our own country — The treaty 
between Great Britain and tlie I’orte pro- 
fesses to place England on the footing of 
the most-favoured nation. Where is this 
impartiality, so solemnly pledged to the 
British nation ? Other nations are allow- 
ed to send hitlier hundreds of missiona- 
ries, and whole editions of really “ false 
hooks,” .'ind to erect here convent after 
convent, and to receive native Christians 
under their religious instruction : for hun- 
dreds of years have other nations gone on 
with this work of theirs, with little or no 
complaint from government j but now, 
the moment such liberty is taken by tho 
English nation, and in the most inofTcn- 
sive and unobjectionable form, that of dis- 
tributing among Christians their own sa- 
cred books, immediately a public order is 
iisued to prevent this work ! We see not 
why this is not really and properly a vio- 
lation of treaty ; as truly so, as it would 
to be burn all the Romish books, or shut up 
all the convents of the TerrruSanta esta- 
blishment, or expel all the Latin mission- 
aries from the country. 

“If proper representations arc made 
on this subject in the right quarter, we 
have strong hopes that the result would be 
a formal repeal of the present obnoxious 
firman — express permission to Englisli 
missionaries to reside in the country, in 
their own proper characteiwleave to dis- 
tribute Bibles and erect churches like 
otlior nations — and a full security against 
violence to the persons and property of 
those who might choose to assemble and 
unite with tliem in their worship,*^ 


aujuralasta. 


a suit of two seamen for wages* The dr. 
cumstances are these. The two seamen, 
named Simms and Poster, signed ship's 
articles in London, stipulating widi die 
master of the CwnberUi^ to proceed to 
this colony and return to the port of Lon- 
don, and tha^ according to the mtablish^ 
law on this point, diey were not to cla^ 
their wages fbr the voyage until the slup 
arrived in England, On reaching Sydney 
the seamen quitted the ship wii^ut the 
leave of the master, and entered on board 
the man»of-war the Rnmiotc, then stationed 
here. They claimed their wages which 
were earned by the outward voyage, but 
which were payable only according to in- 
denture wtien the ship readied England. 
The master resisted their claim as far as 
payment in this colony, but was willing 
to draw upon his correspondents in Lon- 
don, so that the seamen would still re- 
ceive tlieir earnings according to the origi- 
nal agreement. By the 2 Geo. II. c. .‘J6, 
deserting a merchant after signing ship’s 
articles, is attended with forfeiture of what- 
ever wages may be due to the deserter j 
but for the sake of the English navy, it is 
provided by the same Act, that the clause 
which creates a forfeiture ** shall not deb^f 
any seaman from enteriug into his Majes- 
ty’s service, nor shall he for ^uch entty 
forfeit the wages due to him during his 
service in such merchant ship, nor shafl 
such entry be deemed a desertion.” Hirf 
the suitors in this cas® leR the Cumberland 
without entering on board a King’s ship, 
they would have forfeited their wages ; bpt 
it was not a question of forfeiture, but 
whether the entry on board the Euinbovo 
accelerated the payment, and put those 
men who had stipulated to receive their 
wages when the entire voyage out ai^i 
home waa performed, in a condition to dew 
roand payment here. All the facts were 
admitted on behalf of plaintiff and defen- 
dant, and tiie judge of the Vice- Admi- 
ralty Court, on hearing the argument on 
both sides, determined the point of law in 
favour of the seamen, and ordered their 
wages to be paid them, calculating surii 
wages to the time of the ship’s delivery of 
the outward ca|go. 

Crime seem? to multiply in this colony, 
as might indeed be expected. One paper 
says, that scarcely a week passes without 
an execution. Robberies and forgeries 
are the offences, 

The tread-mili seems to have wmJeed 
wonders amongst the disorderly and dis- 
solute. The numbers sentenced to this 


new south WALEI^, 


importance to ship-ownci 
y Court of this colony, July 2^, i 


punisliment Iwve gradually become too 
few to ppt it ia motion, and ** running 
round a ring in double quick time” has 
been substituted for tite discipline of (he 
few. 

The number of daaths which . have oc- 
curred within these last few weeks are 
3 G unpre- 
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unprecedented in the colony. In former 
times it was rare to hear of a death, but 
now tile bell is continually tolling. During 
the last week there has been upwards of ten 
deaths and funerals in Hobait Town. Tlie 
prevailing disease, the catarrh, seems still 
to continue all over the country, affecting 
persons in various ways. Some have ex- 
perienced two or three severe attacks ; and 
among the number are some who were 
never affected with any illness in the co- 
lony since its formation. 

By the last arrival from Port Macquarie, 
says the Australian, we learn that the agri- 
cultural establishment there bears a very 
promiring aspect. Two hundred and 
twenty acres of wheat are looking remark- 
ably healthy, and promise next harvest to 
afford a luxuriant crop for the sickle. 

BIRTHS. 

JultfX. At Sydney, Mrs. de Mestre, of adaugh* 

i At Woodlands. Bathurst, the lady of John 
Street, Esq., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

July 31. At Sydney, Mr. James, master of his 
Majesty’s colonial schooner habella, to Mws E. 
Hick, of Portsmouth. 

Aupr. 8. At Castle Forbes, John Larnack, Esq., 
son of W. Larnack, Esq., of Newton of Auchen- 
gale, county of Caithness, N.B., to Emily, eldest 
daughter or James Mudle, Esq., of Castle Forbes, 
Hunter’s River. 

14. At Sydney, the Rev. J. Hobbs, Wesleyan 
missionary to New Zealand, to Miss Broggref, 
late of Ramsgate, county of Kent. 


DEATHS. 

June 26. At Parramatta, Letitla, wife of Mr. 
James Wright, of that town, aged 63. 

JutyVX At Sackvllle Reach, near Windsor, 
Frances, wife of Mr. C. ^I. Doyle, in her 27th 
year. 

Aug. 10. At Sydney, Mrs. Nobbes, of Upper 
Pitt .Street. She Rrrivc<l in the colony in 179.3. 

Lately. At Sydney, the lady of John Wood, 
Esq., of Chipping. 

— On the banks of the Hawkesbury, of influen- 
za, the following respectable emigrant colonists; 
—Mrs. Hall, aged 68; Mrs. Davison, ageil 66: 
and Mr, Mein, aged 06. They all arrived in the 
colony in the same ship, viz. the Ovomandel. 

— bt. Townson, a very old colonist. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


Maf/7. At Hobart Town, the lady of G. Cart- 
wright, Esq., solicitor, of a son. 

23. At Rothbury, Lennox, the lady of J. C. 
Sutherland, Esq., J. P., Of a son. 

2.5. At Launceston, the lady of the Rev. R. 
Claiborne, of a son and heir. 


MARRIAGE. 

Mays. At Hobart Town, Mr. W. Wise, drug- 
gist, to Margaret, daughter of the late Capt. 
lloldship, commissariat department, Dublin. 


DEATHS. 

March 20. Mrs. Lawler, wife of Mr. M. Lawler, 
settler, of Muddy Plains. 

AifrillS. At Launceston, Mr. N. Ghrlbble, of 
that place, builder and surv^or. 

— At Hobart Town, Mr. Corney, eldest son of 
R. Corney, Esq. 

May 17. At HobaVt Town, Mrs. Davey, relict 
of Colonel Davey, formerly Lieut. Governor of 
Van Diemw’s Land. 


Cape of Good Hope* 




27. At LavnceetQpi olcatttxbi Mn. Dote, mid- 
wife, of that placer 

29. At Hobart Town; Mn. Hayib Wifis of Mr 
Hjws, the deputy sheriif. - « 

June 2. On the Macquarie River, Elizabeth 
wife of Mr, H. RobCTtson, * 

4^ At Hobart Town, the lady of Maj. Loahe. 

S ed48;— also, in child-birth, Mrs. Bowden, wife 
Mr. Jos. Bowden, of the Lamb Inn, Brisbane 
Street 

12. At Hobart Town, Mr. Jas. Mitchell, aged 
He arrived In the colony In 1788. ^ ' 

22. At Hobart Town. Mrs. Green, wife of Mr 
M. Green, of Liverpool Street. 

Lately. Mrs. Morrlsey, wife of Mr. Morrlsey, 
of the Crown Inn, Bagdad. 


of (Soob ibovt 

APPOINTMENTS. 

May3\. The Rev. J. S. S. Ballot to be minUtcr 
of church of George. 

July 3. Mr. C. F, Ecklon permitted to practice as 
an apothecary in the colony. 

11. Mr. J. F, Goodwin to be notary public h» 
residency of .Simon’s Town, in room of Mr. C. M, 
Lind, removed to Cape Town. 

Mr. T. B. Woolls to be assistant registrar and 
guardian of slaves in residency of Simon’s 'Town, 
v. Mr. C. M. Lind resigned. 

18. G. E. Overbeek, Esq., to be vice-president 
of Orphan Chamber, v. A. V. Bergh, Esq., de- 
ceased. 

Sept.2i. Mr. L. Witham (having retumetl to co- 
lony) permitted to resume his practice as a not^ 
public In Cape Town. 


THE IRRUPTION OP THE NATIVES. 

By advices received at the Colonial Of- 
fice from the frontier, it appears probable 
that tlie FetcanI had returned to the coun- 
try from whence they came, beyond tlic 
Orange -River, as no further account had 
been received of them from any of tlie 
tribes bordering on the colony. 

The Lieut. Governor arrived at Fort 
Beaufort on the 6th Sept., and the next 
day was met by Gaika and other Caffre 
chiefs, who renewed their assurances of 
attachment to the British government, and 
expressed their resolution to defend their 
country to the utmost, if attacked by the 
Fetcani or other tribes . — Cape Gov, Gax., 
Si’pt. 21. 


SUPREME COURT. 

We understand that a meeting of the 
legal practitioners in Cape Town was held 
on Tuesday at the chambers of his Honour 
Sir John Wylde, when the regulations ol 
the charter were communicated to them, 
under which they will be permittee to 
practice in the new Supreme Court. * 
honour was likewise understood to sta c, 
on behalf of himself and brother judges, 
tliat the court will take up the prese 
practice and proceedings . 

stage at which they shall be 
1st of January next. 'JThe present 
of justice and court of appeals arc 
lished by the charter. Appeals wdl 
from the Supremo Court to the King 
Council, but only in cases where 
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ter in dispute shall exceeed J01|OG|P. We 
are given to understand that the charter 
will be promulgated inra very short time. 

The president of the court of justice. 
Sir John Truter, it is said, retires on a 
pension of j^SOO per annum ; each of the 
other members is to receive ;6f200, with 
the exception of Mr. Rogerson, who is 
nominated town collector . — Cape ColonUti 
Nov, 22 . 

the lord bishop of calcotta. 

Before his departure from this colony 
(on the 26th October), the Right Rev. the 
I.ord Bishop of Calcptla confirrrfed, in the 
Dutch reformed church, SCO persons. His 
Lordship also consecrated, for an English 
ctjurch, the portion of ground in the Go- 
vernment Gardens opposite Berg Street, 
granted by his Honour the Lieutenant. 
Governor for that purpose. — Ibid, 

dangerous shoal SAin TO lie off ALCOA 
BAY. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 

Sir: — Capt. RIy, of the Cragieverf 
states) that he saw breakers on a dangerous 
slioal, wliich bears S. 48° E , by compass, 
from Lady Donkin’s Monument, at Fort 
Elizabeth, distant five or six leagues, and 
lies five or six miles to the south-eastward 
of Cape Recife ; and be says it is well 
known to the coasters and fishermen about 
Algoa Bay. If the above-mentioned dan- 
ger exists in the situation assigned to it by 
Capt. Riy, there can be little doubt of the 
Company’s ship William Pitt having pe- 
rished on it, with all her crew, on the 
night of the 18th December 1818; but it 
is surprising that a dangerous shoal can 
possibly exist in this situation, without 
being frequently seen by ships passing 
Cape Recife. 

Jas. Horburgh. 

Chart Office y East -India House f 
Feb, 17, 1828. 


BIRTHS. 

Jnnei. At Worcester, the lady of C. Trappes, 
Efl'l.i landdrostof thedistrict, oi a son. 

J7* At Graaff-Rclnet, thelady of E. Bergh. Esq., 
of a btlll-born child. 


Chmtmings from May to Narember 102 ?. 
Adri^" A. Smuts, Esq., baptized Johannes 

Two sons of Capt. H. J. Ormond, H.M.'s 49th 
«gi-) bapUzed John and George. 

Mwy Duckltt, Esq., baptized 

hoileau, Esq., major lion. E. I. 
t^ompany 8 service, baptized John Peter. 

Cunningham, Esq., captain 
service,’ baptized Jane 


^daughter of P. Auxet, ffstt,, baptized Frede- 

A ton ol Jos. Hodipon, Eiq., baptized Francis 
Drew. 

A daughter of H. B. Welcaud, Esq., baptized 
Catharine Eliubeth. 

A son of Lieut. L, W. N. Van der Riet, baptized 
William Christian CarL 

A daughter of J. de Smidt, Esq., baptized Sara 
Maria. 

A son of Lieut. F. Fielding, H.M.'s 98th regt., 
baptized Edward. 

A son of Lieut. O. M. Pedder, R.N., command- 
ant of Robben Island, baptized Martlnus William. 

A son of W. A. Wentzel, Esq., baptized William 
Adrian. 

A son of Lieut. J. T. Lamb, R. N., baptized 
WUllam Buchanan. 


MARRIAGES. 

June 8. At Graham's Town, Lieut. T. S. Knight, 
Cape Corps, to Anna, eldest daughter of the late 
Cqpt M. J. Sparks. 

July 16. Mr. J. Calmcroes, to Miss M. A. Cart- 
wright. 

24. At Government House, D. Montague, fourth 
son of the late Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, to 
Mary Jane, eldest daughter of MaJ.Gea.R.Bourke, 
Lieut. Governor, &c. 

Aug'. 5. At Somerset, Jas. O'Reilly, Esq., to 
Miss J. W. Hendriks. 

20. Mr. W. M. Barber, to Miss M. Dixon. 

Sept. 1. Wm. Shaw, Esq,, capUin Hon. E. I. 
Company’s service, to Miss L. M. Parry. 

5. The Rev. B. C. Goodison, A.M., chaplain to 
the forces, to Eleanor Maria, daughter of Jas. 
Home, Esq., dep. assist, com. gen. 

Oct. 11. Lieut- M. Williams, H.M.’s royal engi- 
neers, to Miss C. Judge. 

Dec. 12. Chas. Griffiths, Esq,, to Cornelia Wil- 
hdmbxa, widow of the late Jas. Flchat, Esq. 

Mr. W, L, Holmes to Miss E. H, Hanuon, 


DEATHS. 


Afay 27 . Lydia Johanna Smith, wife of Mr. H. 
Steward, aged 40. 

June 1.3. Thomas Mercer, Esq., aged 35. 

— Mr. T. D, Palmer, ag^ 42. 

14. Drowned, whilst landing from the Oronge 
• Grove, off Port Frances, Mr. Murphy, Mr*. Gar- 
rat and her two children, together with two boat- 


28. J. A. Kirsten, Esq., aged 64. 

July 5. Mr. M. Matthieson, aged 51. 

8 . A. V. Bergh, Esq., aged 62. 

— Leonora Loret, widow of the late J. G. Van 
Helsdingin, E8 <k, aged 73. 

19. Mr. W. Harris, aged 30. 

Aug. 9. Mrs, Geertmyda Fleck, widow of the 
late D.'P. Haupt, Esq., aged 66 . 

13. Mr. Joseph Ranken, aged 47. 

— At Port Elizabeth, Mr. Wm. Reed, sen., 
aged 52. 

23. Mr. Michael Wolff, aged 58. 

Sept. 4. Mr. Thos, Thomson, aged 41. 

14. Marla, daughter of Mr. C. Cruywagen, aged 
seven years. 

15. Wm, F. Versfeldt, Esq., aged 47- 

Oct, 4. Mr. J. H.Gnade, aged 56. 

30. Elizabeth Heady, youngest daughter of De- 
puty Assist. Com. Gen. 6 . Yeoland, aged 4 years. 

Dec. 7 . Mr. G. F. l.ehman, aged 24. 

— Mrs. J. F. Werusdorff, aged 41. 

12 . At Eerste River, P. Dlemal, Esq., agod 
about 67 - 


Hirleita. 

BIRTH. 

Nov. 13. The lady of Dr. James Aroott, lupex- 
iutending surgeon, of a son. 
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Calcutta, Sept. 27, .18(27. 
'6ovefiiinent Securities. 

Bwy.J;Rs,A». ^ Jft«,As.rSfen. 

Prem. 96 0 Remlttable Loan fli per ct.l2S oPretn. 

Dlf^ 0 4 Five percULosn 0 10 Disc. 

Prem. 0 Sr Ifen^fi per cent. Loan- ••• o 4'DJsc. 
natei of Ei^cbange. 

On London, 6 months’ sight, — to buy Is. lid. 

"• ca iMM' 


to salt Is. Idl. per Sicca 
:>n Madras, 30 days* 
fet 100 Madras rhii 


On Bombay, ditto, 
bay Rupees. 

Bank Shares.->Prem.— to buy 6,S00~to sell 5>109. 

Madras, Oct. 10, 1827. 
Oovemment Securities. 

Six per cent. Behgal ReiAHtable Loan. 

At the Rate of SubscrtpCion, eiz. 360 

Madras Rs. per33aSa, Rs 2^ PreM. 

At a Rate prevailing amone Merchants 


Five per cent Bengal UnrefnlttaMa Loan. 
At the Rate of r ’ — 


hjpee. 

ditto, 99 to 96 Sicca Rupees 
Rupees per 100 Bom- 


’ Subscrlptlim, vls.’soo 

Madras Rs. per 335 Sa.Hs. f...., |Preiai 

At the Rate ptrevaillngainoiw Merchants 
^d Brokers fn buying andfsemimPub- 
Be Securities, viz. 100^ Madras Rs. per 
100Sa.Rsi li Disc. 

Bombay, Oct. 13, 1827. 

A Five per cent. Loan open. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 0 months' sight, la 8)d, per Rvnee 
On Calcutta, at 30 daysT si^, K)0 Bom. Rs. nor’ 
100 Sicca Rupees. ^ 

On Madras, at W days' sight, 99 Bom. Ris. pee lea 
Madras Rs. 


and Broxers in buying and selliT^ Pub* 
He SeCnritles, vii. 1064 Madras Rs. per 
rObSa. 


^ngapere. Sept. 1, 1827. 
Exchmge. 

Gov. Bills on Bengal, at 30 days’ Bght, per M) 
Sp.D8., 207 Sic.Rs. 

Private Bills on ditto— none. 

36| Prem. Private BUb o& London, per Sp. Ds. IsL. 9d. 


|IO0t0Ci:tpt 


February 28. 

IaEttsas Drom Ilangoon state that every 
thing isl tranqjitil in that quarter. Great ei- 
ertioQs were making to collect treasure for 
the payment of the balance of the crore of 
rupees, and it would commence on the 5th 
of September, the day appointed, it was 
suppo^. It was generally believed, how. 
ever, that the Burmahs would be unable to 
collect the whole amount within the limit- 
ed period. Sliould otir government insist 
oiwpunctual payment, it is said they would 
be c^liged to open the public treasury, 
y^hlih tvould benefit the poor Inhabitants, 


while the lost would fb some measure fall 
on the court party, whp were the real ag- 
gressors, and are said to be immensely 
rich, ond not as all contributing to the 
payment. Ibe authorities at Rangoon 
have already levied contributions on the 
native merchants. 

Recent intelligence from Tavoy and 
Mergui represent these provinces to be in 
a vary quiet and Aourishing condition ; but 
the population is very limited. Ihe re- 
venue of Tavoy h considerable, and it is 
Expected that both provinces will, in the 
next year, defray their expenses. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL parliament. 

House or Commons, February 7. 

State of the Xau;.— Mr. Brougham, in 
the course of his masterly speecii upon the 
state and administration of the common 
law, took occasion to touch upon the sub. 
ject of appeals and other topics connected 
with the law of India. We subjoin a co- 
pious report of this part of liis speech.* 
“ I next come, Sir, to speak of the court of 
Privy Council ; a very important court, 
ond of which the members discharge as 
important functions as any of the judges of 
this country, because they have to deter- 
mine not only upon questions and matters 
connected with the civil law in cases usual, 
ly appealed to them, hut tliey are also 
judges in the last resort in all prize case^. 
The point, however, to which I more im- 

* From the Mirror of Farliumtnt, a valuable 
work, which promises to supply a great dtndera- 
turn, namely, an authentic recoiU of all the 
speeches in parliament.— Ed. 


mediately address myself on this head is, 
that they are the judges in all our planta- 
tion appeals. They are thus made the sii- 
prome judges in the last resort over every 
one of our colonies, wliether they happen 
to be situated among those immense teni- 
lorics which you possess in the East, where 
you and the East-lndia Company together 
rule over not less than 70,000,000 of sub- 
jects ; or among those rich and populous 
islands which stud the seas of the Indian 
Ocean, and form the great Eastern Archi- 
pelago j or among those, again, of the 
western hemisphere, where the parties arc 
frequently men of very large property, ex- 
tremely unsettled in their notions ot pet- 
sonal rights, and excessively litigious, as 
all the children of the new world f*® 
posed to be, both from Uieir physical an^ 
moral constitution. All tliis immense ju- 
risdiction over the rights of property an 
succession, over rights political and ’ 
and all the questions growing out oi 
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an extended province, are exercised and 
discussed b/ the Privy Council, and the 
Privy Counpil alone. It is obvioue, that 
from the distaiice of these co^onies, and the 
immense variety of the matters submitted 
to them, and the veryiug principles upon 
which those matters are determined, a 
court, constituted as the court of Privy 
Council is, must be excessively deficient in 
many of the properties that ought to attach 
to it. But what adds incredibly to these 
dilficulties and to this defect is, that hardly 
any two of the colonies can be named^ in 
one of which a different law does not pre- 
vail from that which obtains in the other. 
In some of these colonies the law is tlje 
Dutch law, in others the Spanish, in others 
tlio French, in others the Danish. In our 
Eastern possessions these variations are, if 
posbible, yet greater ; while one territory 
is swayed by the Mahomedan law another 
is ruled by the native or Hindoo law, and 
this again, in some of our possessions, is 
qualiiicd or superseded by the Pundit law. 
All these laws must come, in their turns, 
in review, before the jecessarily ignorant 
pn'vy councillor. To supply or remedy 
that ignorance, he ought to have much time, 
and to employ much research t he ought 
to have for his guidance, judges extremely 
distinguished for their knowledge of the 
jiractice of the law, and cognizant of (ho 
various modes in which, and the various 
principles upon which, the law is admi- 
nistered in those numerous and distant 
countries. He ought to have for his in- 
formation, a bar, limiting its practice to 
these appeal questions. But, Sir, because 
all this would be much to do, is little rea- 
son for doing nothing at all in the matter. 
At present, little indeed has been done, 
aiitl 1 will shew why I say this. To sup- 
W all tlie necessary ignorance I speak of, 
el rivy Council sits on certain very extm- 
oic mary days ; the 30th of January, some 
‘ ay in May, Midsummer-day, and so on. 

mu on an average of twelve years, end- 
“'g m January 1826, they satin each year, 
“poll tins average, nine days and a little 
to dispose of all these multiplied 
appea s from all the British subjects in 
“ i>i; from our own civil courts, to the 
In '^hich all these subjects are 

ml . ^.'^’ftiable, throughout the wide 
cuuTif presidencies of Cal- 

‘ ’ Bombay, and Madras ; to dispose of 
thrp,/ which come up from the 

courts of India, the Siidder 
il'c Ciir ^'Bah, or Native Court, and 
tile 5 ‘Be cases travelling from 

comprizing all the 
hve Ilin between tlie na- 

^he half-caste people, and 

"I'PealT f f ’ notwithstaiKling that all the 
‘Isoltre ‘Be Mauritius, and 

colonies in the 
Indies, come before the Privy Coun- 


cil, nine days* sittings tu:e supposed to 
suffice for the decision i)f the whole of 
them. But nine days do not suffice, nor 
any thing like suffice, for this purpose, and 
if I were to read the summary I have in 
my hands, I could easily demonstrate such 
to be the fact. It appears that ih ajl theso 
twelve years taken together, the appeals 
have amounted to but few in number. I 
marvel that they are so few, and ' yet I 
marvel not, because in point of fact, you 
_ have no adequate tribunal for their deci-’ 
sion, and the absence of such a tribunal is 
an absolute denial of justice to the na- 
tive subjects of Great Britain in those co- 
lonies. l^e total number is only 467; 
but including upwards of fifty, which come 
from India, and appear not to have been 
regularly entered, there are 517. Take* 
them at 517. Of these 51'?— 243 only 
have been disposed of, but only 129 appeals 
have been heard; for tlie others were 
compromised, or withdrawn, cither from 
the hopelessness of delayr, which had in- 
tervened between the appeal and the sen- 
tence, or nol. prosd . — cancelled for want of 
being prosecuted. Consequently, the 
Privy Council must have heard ten appeals 
only per year, Or one and one ninth, in 
the course of one day’s sitting. Again, of 
the 129, which were beard and disposed 
of, no less than fifty-six of the original 
sentences were altered, or, generally speak- 
ing, wholly reversed. Now, fifty-OT, out 
of 1 29, Sir, is a very large proportion, and 
clearly shews that the limited number of 
appeals must liave arisen, not from the 
want of cases to appeal, but from the ap- 
prehension of finding no adequate appeal 
court. And that these sentences should 
appear to have been rather premature, and 
ill-digested in most instances, can be no 
matter of astonishment when we find a 
gallant lieutenant-general lord chancel- 
lor in one court, and an active captain 
president in another ; and a staid major 
officiating as judge-advocate in a third.— 
{A lau»h .) — In many of these cases, Sir, 
a military lord chancellor has decided in 
the couit below ; and the judges, the 
members of the IMvy Council here, re- 
verse his decision on appeal ; and still it 
is found necessary to continue this system 
of colonial judicature, and to sanction, as 
indeed is now the case in this country, the 
mixture of civil and military functions in 
one and the same individual . — [A laugh.) 
—It is this course which renders appeals 
frequently necessary. And now, Sir, for 
the matter of delay— X little wonder to see 
my learned friend wlio sits behind me, 
yawning and uneasy at this part of the sub- 
ject (we believe the illusion was meant 
for Sir J. Scarlett), for of a truth it is a 
most dry and tedious one ; but, with sub- 
mission to him, I must vcntqrc to proceed. 
As in those colonial courts you have no 
lawyers to preside, but officers who sit as 
judges, 
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judge?, 80 In Uie court of privy council votaries to the shrine of Juggernaut pro- 
you have any but lawyers to decide on tlje ceed with their costly tributes. From 
appeals which come before it ; for you are these pilgrims and devotee^ very ample 
not to suppose that the business of these tolls and imposts are yearly collected, 
nine days upon which they sit is taken up On the death of her highness the Ranee, 
by lawyers; one or two lawyers there are, in 1809, different claimants appeared, to 
but the rest are laymen. Certainly a right dispute the property w'hich had so devolved 
hon. gentleman whom I see opposite to on her. Some of those persons came into 
me is very often there, and his presence is the zillah courts and put in an appeal, but 
sure to be attended with great advantage to that appeal was not lodged In the privy 
lis. Occasionally one may have the plea- council until the year 1814 ; and what has 
sure of finding the judge-advocate there ; Ireen the consequence of this delay of jus- 
but the Master of the Rolls alone is always tice ? Why, that the kingdoin of Ramnad 
to l)e seen there, of the lawyers. One has been all this time (for it is observable, 
meets, too, sometimes witli an elderly gen- I repeat, that the Hon. Company has been 
tleman, who has formerly been an ambas- taking care of its revenues in the mean 
sador, and now and then with a junior lord time by its usual summary process) in the 
of the admiralty, who has been neither keeping of sheriffs’ officers, f A laugh.) 
ambassador nor judge, but would be ex- It is strictly in the custody of sheriffs’ 
ceedingly fit to be both, had he happened officers, having been taken, as I may say, 
to have been educated for either. — (Afwc/t in execution ; but taken there by final pro- 

laughter.) And such, Sir, is the consti- cess, rather than by mesne process, as it 

tutfon of that awful Privy Council which would have been here. The hon. and 
sits at Westminster, and this is the court learnc<l gentleman went on to observe : it 
which determines without appeal, and in would thus appear, that in the course of 
a manner the most summary which can be twelve years here ikd been a few hun- 
conceived in this country ; for instance, I dreds of appeals only, when, if proper 
once saw a property of ^£20,000 sterling courts of appeal had been provided for the 
per annum disposed of in a few minutes appellants, there would have been thoii- 
by the learned members of this Privy sands. As long as we would persist in 
council, by a reversal of a sentence which having colonics, we must have appeals 
had been determined on by all the judges from them ; and the ignorance of the exist- 
in India, after no less than nineteen ing forum for the determination of those 
days* most anxious consideration. Tliis is colonial appeals, could only be remedied 
the court whose decisions are without ap- by providing it with a peculiar bar, duly 
peal, and irreversible unless by act of par- educated for such a practice. He called 
liament, which I never yet heard of in such on parliament for God’s sake not to defer 
a matter— that dispenses the law and dis- tho act of justice which he thus pressed it 
poses of the property of 80,000,000 of peo- on them to perform, and he expatiated on 
pie, I cannot pass from this subject with- the perfect incompetency with which a 
out instancing a case singularly in point, young man, brought up as a writer, must 
The Ram, or Rajah of Ramnad, having be supposed, on entering upon his official 
died, a question arose between the Ranee, duties in India, to discharge the important 
or queen, and other members of he# family, trusts, to the due fulfilment of which alone 
witli respect to the succession to the vacant the natives of those regions could look for 
musnud, snd to the right to the personal the protection of their rights and property, 
property of the deceased sovereign, and the Nothing was more clear than that, under 
territorial revenue, or peishcusli, as it is any conceivable state of circumstances, 
called, of the dominions of Ramnad. such a party must be a mere tool in the 
With the single exception of this peishcusli, hands of his pundit, or of some of the 
the rest of the revenues of the deceased Ram more designing parties, by whom he would 
of Ramnad had devolved upon the Ranee ; of necessity be surrounded. It is well 
but in respect of this exception, the law known that the system has been tried with 
of the country, like the Salique law of perfect success in Ceylon, under the su- 
France, was express upon the point of ex- perintendcnce of Sir A. Johnston. In his 
elusion, 'file East-India Company having efforts, to be sure, he was honestly ant 
certain claims upon it, took measures to boldly supported by the government a 
secure this peishcush,in the manner usually home, and it stands recoraed that the ex- 
adopted by them in satisfaction of those periment was attended with unequlvoca 
claims. 1'he situation of the country is success; and one instance has been pa ' 

scarcely less peculiar than the circum- cularly adverted to, in which, jn a 

stances in which its affairs thus became in- murder, out of a jury of twelve, e 
volved. It lies in the direct road through being on one side, and one young 
which the pilgrims to the several sanctua- min on the other, the one held ou a^ 
ties on the southern coasts of India, and all the rest, until, by the force o _ ^ 
especially in^ie island of Ramisseram, perior judgment, ho brought 
annually proceed with rich offerings ; and round to bis view. Tho 
it is tbroiigh these territories also that the this young Drohmini and his exquis 
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in the examination of wilncsees, and his 
ultimate success with the jury, after tlio 
judge and counsel had done all in their 
power, and, probably from the want of 
local information, failed, attracted the ad- 
miration of the whole court,* Now let us 
look at the beneficial consequences of 
adopting such a course. Nothing can tend 
more to conciliate the natives than to make 
them a party in the administration of jus- 
tice. ( Hear ! ) It gives them a knowledge 
of the benefits of a system of social order 
founded upon justice ; elevates them to a 
rank and importance in the state, which 
gives them a direct interest in the mainte- 
nance of that order ; so that, by pursuing 
that course, should it happen in India as 
in Ceylon, instead of joining the insur- 
gents, the natives, the great mass of the 
people, would be found helping to crush the 
insurrection, in conjunction with the Go- 
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vernment. This will be the result in In- 
dia if we give them cheap and good jus- 
tice, and cheap and speedy appeal here, 
and mix them »ip in the business of the 
state, by employing |hem as jurors. By 
such simple means we sJiall be able to do 
inoie to sec'ure our possessions in India, 
than the whole army of sepoys can do for 
us. The heaits of his majesty’s subjects 
in that fjunrtor will he gained, and they 
will he conciliated and cemented into a 
bulwark of strength about the government, 
much more durable, and calculated to 
withstand the shocks of time better, than 
tint wliich is presented by an armed force, 
composed of the very natives who are the 
objects of onr rule. ( llcar^ hear ! } 

Mr. VeeU in reply to the observations 
of Mr. Brougham on the subject of ap- 
pcaK, said that on this topic he thought 
the hou. and learned gentleman was mis- 
informed, and concluded that he had col- 
lected his statements from the parliamen- 
tary returns, which were very likely to 
load him into error, because these returns 
contained all the cases that had actually 
been compromised, and on which, there- 
to, appeals had not been formally made. 
Bus was one reason why the returns would 
tead to an erroneous conclusion. Another 
that they contained all the cases from 
Jorsey and Guernsey, on which sum- 
’i^onses had merely issued; and another 
they contained all the East-Tndia ap- 
peals, for which no agent had appeared, 
an on which, therefore, the privy council 
conid not adjudicate. At the same time 
ue '^ould say, that the state of the East- 
onfn required consideration. The 

that n ‘ there had been from 

eighty appeals, on fifty-three 
Mde • « appeared on either 

’ sixty-seven out of the eighty 

«n<ler8taftd, read this fact, 


no case had been laid before the privy 
council. In point of fact, at the present 
moment, upon only six cases out of tho 
eighty had written cases on both sides 
been laid before them, so that it was im- 
possible for tho privy council to proceed to 
adjudicate. Whether or not this proceeded 
from the ignorance of the natives of India, 
as to how they were to act, he could not 
take it on himself to say, and therefore ho 
thought that the subject called for consi- 
deration. 

Mr. C. /r. rr. Wynn spoke as follows. 

* I should have declined saying any thing 
on this occasion, were it not for my anx- 
iety to offer a few words on the subject of 
those appeals to the Privy Council, to 
which the hon. and learned member has 
so earnestly directed our attention. The 
fact is, sir, that the delay and those other 
evils of which he complains, have arisen, 
in the cases lie speaks of, not from any 
neglect on the part of the Privy Council, 
l)ut because no instructions whatever have 
been given to prosecute these appeals from 
India ; no agents have appeared — no coun- 
sel have been instructed — and, conse- 
quently, no parties have come before tho 
Privy Council whom they could hear. 

I apprehend that these deficiencies must 
have arisen from the difference between 
the courts of appeal in India and the 
courts of appeal in this country. Appeals 
in India are prosecuted in a much more 
suinm.yy manner than they ever are in 
this king<iom. In India, the course of 
such proceedings is, that wdien an appeal 
is instituted in the Superior Court, tho 
Inferior Court transmits to the Superior 
all the proceedings, pleadings, and writ- 
ings, which have been had and taken down 
in the original cause; and on these written 
documents, without hearing any additional 
arguments, the Superior Court determinea 
summarTly, whether th6 inferior jurisdic- 
tion has proceeded rightly or otherwise. 
Probably, therefore, and because this has 
long been the practice among them, the 
inhabitants of India may suppose that a 
similar course is adopted here. 1 do, how;- 
ever, agree most decidedly with the hon. 
and learned gent, that this defective sys- 
tem of appeals is an evil which, whether 
it .irisc from ignorance, misapprehension, 
or neglect, in tlic parties or their agents, 
should bo remedied as soon as possible. 

I beg to assure the House, that the atten- 
tion of the Privy Council has alrc.idy been 
addiessed to this subject, and it has been 
recommended by them, that the East-India 
Company should appoint an agent for 
such affairs, wlio, in all cases where tiie 
matter of tlie suit has not been properly 
investigated, or set forth in India, should 
be empowered and required to examine 
the papers, draw tlie pleaduigs, and in- 
struct the counsel, who shall be retained 
afterwards to bring the question before 

the 
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the Privy Council. Such, sir, is the course 
which the Privy Council hnve su^ested, 
as proper to be taken on this head, to the 
£ast-India Company; and I have every 
reason to believe that it will shortly be 
carried into execution.” 

Mr.I}rough(m.-^“ I should be extremely 
sorry, if any thing which I have said should 
be thought to cast any reflection upon the 
Privy Council. Nothing has been further 
from ray intentions than to impute to them 
the slightest misconduct, or disposition to 
delay justice. Never was there a man, I 
can safely affinn, more remarkably anxious 
—whether in appeals before the Privy 
Council or in cases occurring in Iris owu 
particular court, more zealous to give 
judgment, (aye, sir, and with most re- 
markable despatch, too,) than the present 
Master of the Rolls. But so it was before 
his time ; for 1 must say, that in the Privy 
Council, there was no objection either to 
the late Lord Gifford, or the Vice Chan- 
cellor, and still less to Sir William Grant, 
who, as Master of the Rolls, was always 
acknowledged to be one of the greatest 
judges who ever presided in this kingdom. 
Neither then nor now, so far as tlw learned 
judges who sit to hear appeals are concern- 
ed, has there been any want of despatch. But 
the mischief of whicli I complain is known 
only to professional men ; atid as such 
unfortunately it was rather forgotten, in the 
speech just now delivered by my right 
hon. and learned friend (Mr. Wynn). He 
well knows, however, that we cannot ob- 
tain hearings above nine or ten days in the 
year, so that, however numerous the ap- 
peals before the council may be, the allotted 
days are too few to permit of their being 
heard. We cannot go with them before 
the Chancellor, or the Master of the Rolls, 
or the judges of the Court of King’s Bench, 
each in his own proper court ; we must 
wait the sitting of the Privy Council on 
these nine or ten days. So that it is only 
upon one of these, or on sorrio holiday, 
such as the 30th of January, that we have 
any chance of coming at ail before a court 
of appeal, in which jou dispose, in the 
imperfect manner and with the imperfect 
means I have described, of business of 
such immense importance ! I hardly ever 
knew a cause determined there, in which 
less than from jt^50,000 to .£f)0,(XX) was 
at stake. The colonial cases arc not only, 
however, cases involving large properties, 
but they are usually of extreme importance 
in other respects also. It is my tirm opi- 
nion, that many more causes would come 
before the Privy Council, if you could 
get rid, by more frequent sittings and a 
different system, of the delay which ac- 
tually docs intervene in the hearing of 
these appeals. The average delay between 
the entry and the decision, upon the last 
ten years, has been about four years and a 
Jaalf in each case; in some casea five, in 


others seven, and in others even twelve. 
If you could dispose of them in six months' 
as you do in the House of Lords, yoj 
would have many more appeals, and that 
I contend, would be for the benefit of the 
colonies themselves. I would entertain 
no appeals for delay ; I would discourage 
them } I would say the delay is your own. 
In respect to the appeals from Indui, and* 
the number which the right hon. gent, op- 
posite (Mr. Peel) assigns to them, tny 
objection does not exactly apply to tli© 
matter which his observation is intended 
to meet. Part of these appeals which 
have been disposed of, let me repeat to 
him, were dismissed for want of prosecu- 
tion, and were really not heard. But, at 
all events, there can be no doubt of this 
fact: nine sittings have been the average 
number of the sittings of the Privy Coun- 
cil per annum, during the last ten years. 
With all the anxiety of the Master of the 
Rolls to get these .appeals heard, we cannot 
get judges enough together, and often 
enough, in that court, to dispose of any. 
thing like the amount of business before 
it.” 


LAW. 

Privy Council, Ji/ntrary 3C.* 
IluUonjee and another v. Cotms;ee.-~Tlus 
was an appeal from Bombay, lodged Q-lth 
May 1823. Tlie appellants were llustom- 
jeeRuttonjeeEnleeand Burgorjee Rutton- 
jee, Parsees, of Surat, against Eduljec 
Cowasjee, The appellants were the sons 
and executors of Rutlonjee Monackjec En- 
tce, who by will dated 26th October 1804, 
after leaving legacies to Iris wife, daughters, 
and servants, and giving directions as to 
bis funeral ceremonies, proceeded thus: 
“All these expenses to be made from tlic 
shop ; but after such reserve, whatever may 
remain, to remain in my paddy (house of 
business), and that the paddy be continued 
in my name till ten years after my decease, 
and that the paddy he under the control 
and management of my sons Rustomjee 
Rutlonjee and Burgorjee Ruttonjee, to 
both of whom I have given power and full 
control to carry it on ; and that these both, 
under whose control and power the other 
persons are to be, is particular, (sic) Va- 
dabhoy Ruttonjee, Dhunjeebhoy Rutton- 
jec, Dossawbhoy Ruttonjee, and Heerjec 
Ruttonjee. These all sons to live toge- 
ther on the expenses of the paddy, or at 
the expense from the general funds, or it 
any one should disagree, who shall have 
a thousand rupees for his maintenance 
every year to be paid. Tlris is the way to 
' continue 


♦ The appeals from India are of such niani 
importance, particularly as they afford mleH 
the future guRtance of tne inferior cwrts, ma 
have made arrangements for procuriog ^ 
rciK>rl8 (as in the above cases/o/ the d^t^ « 
the Privy Council in all appeals frotn India.—® 
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continue for ten yeers j aft^r which all of 
tiiem may divide in equal shares, and share 
alike.’’ The will concluded with a de- 
nunciation ^inst any one who should dis- 
regard it. The testator died in November 
1804, leaving his sons named in the will 
surviving and of full age. The appellants 
managed tlie paddy as directed, and no one 
of the sons disagreed so as to be entitled to 
theannual allowance of 1 ,000 rupees. Short- 
ly after the testator’s death, (he appellants 
were applied to by Heerjcc Iluttonjce for 
an advance of money out of his prospec- 
tive share ; and the appellants not being 
aware of any considerable claims on the 
estate, advanced to their brother Heerjeo, 
in 1805, two sums of 53,000 rupees and 
235 rupees, taking as security, in case the 
estate should require repayment, two notes 
of hand bearing interest, aS tliey did in 
(he case of another advance to Dliuiijeeb- 
hoy Ruttoiijee in 1817. Some time after 
tins, and after the appellants liad made 
Heerjee further advances, he left tSurat in 
1817, and had not since been heard of. 

Some time previous to the death of the 
(psialor, comm ere ial di-alings to a voy con- 
sicleifible extent had existed between him 
and one D.idahhoy Nassto wnnjee, since de- 
ceased, and his son and successor, Ardaseer 
Dady, also since deceased, whiclt dealings 
were continued by the appellants, as ina- 
iiageis of the testator's paddy, till Ardaseer 
Dady’s death in 1810, in ernbartassed cir- 
cumstances The appellants, shortly after 
Ardaseer Dady’s death, commenced an ac- 
tion against liis executois in the Ilccordei’s 
Court of Bombay, for the sum nhieh ap- 
pcared due on the balance of accounts ; 
when the executors of Ardaseer Dady set 
up n cross demand for a sum due to their 
testator’s estate from tlie estate of the 
father of the appellants. These toim- 
tcr-claims led to a long and expensive 
litigation, which had not teiniinated at the 
period fixed by the testator for the division 
of his property among his sons. Pending 
these litigations, and soon after Heerjee had 
quitted iSurat, tlie respondent instituted 
prot'eedings against Heerjee in the Adaw- 
lut Court at Surat, to recover a sum 
alleged to he due from liim to the res- 
pondent for the rent of a garden ; and on 
die 3d March 1817 lie obtained an rr^rn'lc 
judgment against Heerjee for 1 ,631 rupees. 
Shortly after, by a representation to the 
court that the sixth part of the testator’s 
cs'tnte had descended to Heerjee, the res- 
pondent obtained an order to advertise for 
*>ale the house of the testator .'vt Surat, 
Enough it was then in possession of the ap- 
pcllarits or their tenant. Ihe appellants, 
fcsisting the demand of the respondent, 
an action in the Couit of 
awlutlor 15,000 rupees, as the proba- 
* c value of the house, for the purpose of 
Roving the attachment; but although 
appellants had made it appear that they 
jQvm.y OL. 25. No. H7. 


were prevented from making it division qf 
the testator’s property, by the pendency pf 
the proceedings on the part of the executors 
of Ardaseer Dady, and that they had ad- 
vanced to Heeijce more than his probable 
share, the Court gave judgment, 18lh 
June 1618, against the appellants, recom- 
mending them to discharge the amount of 
the decree against Heerjee, and enter it as 
an additional item in their account against 
him. The appellants appealed from this 
decree to the Court of Appeal at Surat, 
which court, on the 19lh March 1819, 
affirmed the decree. In June 1819, the 
appellants a])pcaled to the Court of Sudder 
Adawlut at Bombay, insisting, in addition, 
that at the time Heerjee quitted the pre- 
mises rented by him of the respondent, he 
left behind property more than sufficient 
to discharge the claim of the respondent. 
'JheComtof Sudder Adawlut, however, 
on the 15th July 1820, affirmed the decree 
with costs and interest. From this deci- 
sion the present appeal was lodged. 

After an erparte hearing, no counsel 
appearing for the respondent, 

The Mai-tcr of the Rolls delivered the 
judgment of the court, by which their 
loidships M'tre pleased to declare that the 
respomlent had no other claim against the 
properly of the testator, in the hands of the 
appellants, as his executors and trustees, 
than such as could he enforced by flie suit 
of Heerjee himself against the appellants; 
by which he could recover only such .sums 
as w'ould appear to be due to him after 
giving credit to the appellants for the sums 
due on the two promissory notc.s, and for all 
othersums advanced by theappellants tohim 
or his order; and their lordships further 
declared, that if any sum were upon a gene- 
ral account between Heerjee and the ap- 
pellants, found to be due from them to 
him, yet that the payment could not be 
enforced by the sale of the house, which is 
tlie object of the attachment, and in which 
all the sOniijl)f the testator have a common 
inteiest under his will, and in which it does 
not appear that the appellants had acquired 
a separate and independent interest. The 
court, therefore, i eversed the decree of (he 
Sudder Court of Adaw lut of the I5th July 
1820, and the decree of the Court of Ap- 
peal at Surat of the 18th March 1819, and 
the decree of the Assistant- Judge of the 
Adawlut I’ourt of Surat of the 18tli June 
1818; and Juithcr, removed (he attach- 
ment affixed on the house in question in 
execution of the decree obtained by the 
respondent against Heerjee Ruttonjee. 

Ramtonoo MiiUickt Ramconnai MvUick, 
Ruvimonvn Mvllic/cy Hirnilavl Mtdlicky 
Surroopdmrder MuUick, and Mvttrjlnul 
MuUkky appellants i Ramgojiaul MuUick^ 
and RamruUon Mullickf respondents, Tltis 
was an jappcal from an order of the 
S if Supreme 



410 iiome InteUigence, [MAEctf, 

Bupreme Court of Calcutta, 13th February might or might ru>t have been hia. On 
lai3, directing an issue at law ; and from other poinU the witnwsea were equally at 
a decretal order of the 18 th February variance. His honour in continuation ob- 
1814, pronounced on the finding at law ; served, that the evidence before the thasler 
in a cause wherein the above-named appel- ought to have inclined him to a contrary 
iants 'were complainants, and the above- conclusion, and that the court acted very 
named respondents were defendants. The properly in directing an issue in the form 
appeal was lodged 29th December 1824. stated. As to the result of the trial, it 
The Mauler of the Rolls pronounced the was obvious that the judges who presided 
judgment of their lordships; in tliis case, had the advantages of vied vow exatnina- 
Nomychurn Mullick, a native Hindoo tion of the witnesses, which thU court had 
of Bengal, died possessed of very consi- not; and as they were of opinion, after a 
derable wealth, anccstorial and self-ac- long examination of all the witne^, that 
quired, 24tli October 1807, leaving eight Hamgopaul Mullick had established his 
sops, to whom he had bequeathed his pro- right to the securities in question, their 
peVty,* appointing the two eldest (the lordships felt no disposition to disturb tlieir 
respondents) executors of his will. Shortly decision. — Appeal dismissed, 
after his decease, the six younger children 

(the appellants) filed a bill against the two February their lordships 

elder, for an account and distribution, the following order ; That in future 

and a decree was pronounced accordingly, appeal causes shall take precedence in 
. In the investigation before the roaster, the hearing according to the order in which 
appellants contended that fifteen govern- hearing, and not as at 

ment decennial securities were part of the present, according to the order in which 
property of ' the testator, and ought to be printed case is lodged upon each 

accounted for by the executors ; who, on appeal, 

. the other hand, maintained that these sc- _ 


curities were the exclusive property of the 
eldest son, by virtue of a bond Jide sale. 
The court directed a separate report as to 
these securities from the master, who 
found that they formed part of the testa- 
tor’s estate. Exceptions were taken to 
this report, and the court directed an issue 
at law, the result of which the appellants 
now sought to set aside. They alleged, first, 
that the form of the issue was wrong and 


Hioh Court or Deleoatks, Feb, 13. 

The yftlas.— This case, which has been 
reported in our last volume, was brought by 
appeal before this court, when their lord- 
ships, after a very long argument and upon 
very mature consideration, confirmed the 
decision of Lord Stowcll, thereby pronounc- 
ing in effect that the bond in question was 
was not a valid bottomry-bond. 


injurious to them, inasmuch as it directed 
pne of the appellants to be plaintiff, tlierc- 
by throwing upon him the difficulty of 
establishing that these securities belonged 
. to, their father’s estate. But it was the 
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opinion of their lordships tliai the form of 
the issue was greatly advantageous to the 
appellants: for it was admitted that the 
securities were originally j^Temycluirn’s 
property, therefore the onus lay upon the 
defendant to shew how’ he acquired them ; 
and the plaintiff would be entitled to re- 
ply.. The next ground of complaint was, 
thfit the court ought not to have directed 
An issue, but should have acted upon tlie 
master’s report. Their lordships were of 
a different opinion : they thought that ihe 
evidence before the master was not such as 
to justify his report, or to call upon the 
supreme court to act upon it. Ilis honour 
then adverted to tlie evidence before the 
master, observing that out of three wit- 
nesses on behalf of the plaintiff, who de- 
po^ to the manner of Bengalee book- 
kcfepitig, and the entries in Nemychurn’s 
books, one swore that under the head 
“ amanut cottah,* the securities mtist have 
been Neraychurn’s ; another that they could 
not have been his ; and a third that they 

• Each of the eight son# had a st^lfic legacy of 
3 ,00,000 rupee#, beside# a share of tffe residue. 


Viscount Melville (president), Right 
Hon. Robert Feel, the Earl of Dudity, 
Right Hon William Huskisson, the Duke 
of Wellington, Right Hon. Henry Goul- 
burn. Lord Wallace, Right Hon. John 
Sullivan, Lord Ashley, the Marquess of 
Graham, and Lawrence Peel, Eq. - 
Land. Gaz. Feb. 5. 


MR. WYNn’s WRITERSHIF. 

Oi/ord, Feb. 14.-“ The right hon.C. 
iV. W. Wynn, M. P., having handsomely 
>ffered as a prize for competition among 
he junior members of the University* 
vritership belonging to the patronage 
he Hon. East-Tndia Company s service , 
n a convocation held this , 

hanks of the University wew 
Mr. C. W. W. Wynn for this 
jf his attention ; and his offer pf a w 
ship was unanimously accepted. 


CAPT. ORINDLat’s views OF INDIA- 

The fourth part of this splendid 




just appeared: containf six exqut- 
gUe plates* representing scenery and ar- 
chitecture in various parts of India, the 
colouring of. which exhibits the rich and 
adicate hues given by the climate itself. 
The subjects are the British residences at 
Hyderabad (court of the Nizam) j the 
Koza, or tomb of the Vizier of Sultan 
lyluhmood, at Mehmbodabad in Guzerat, 
a beautiful piece from Capt. Grindlay’s 
pencil; fishing off Bombay during tlie 
monsoon, with a part of the harbour; 
view of thp peculiar bridge near Burodn, 
^ith three tiers of arches (to obviate the 
sudden increase of tlie river), built in the 
reign of Sultan Ahmed ; the town and 
pass of Boondee, and a view near Tonk, 
l)Qth in llajpootana, and both from the 
pencil of the late Capt. Auber. The lat- 
ter are amongst the most beautiful pieces 
in the collection. 

COL. PALLAS AND SIR C. MALCOLM. 

A Court of Directors was held at the 
f],u,t-India House on tlte 6th Feb., when 
Col. Charles Dallas took the usual oath on 
being appointed governor of St. Helena. 
Capt! Sir Charle.s Malcolm, R.N., C.B., 
al&o took the oath on being appointed Su- 
perintendent of the Bombay Marine. 

The Colonel and Sir Charles afterwards 
dined with the Directors at the London 
Tavern, 

SCOTT, THE DESERTER. 

A short time ago we copied from the 
London papers an official document, pro- 
mulgated in India, rc.specting this military 
delinquent, which, we dare say, our readers 
have not yet forgotton. Scott, a Lieut, in 
his Majesty’s 47lh regiment, deserted from 
tlie Britihh army during the progress of the 
expedition sent against the Burmese up 
the Irawaddy. At the termination of the 
war ho was surrendered to his country- 
men, and escaped punishment only by a 
clause in the treaty of peace which could 
not be violated without compromising Bri- 
tish honour. As the official paper referred 
to gave no particulars of his offence, we 
arc induced to lay the following facts be- 
fore our readers, as communicated to us 
hy an officer lately returned from India, 
who saw Scott a prisoner in the British 
Scott, on being given up to the 
British, and interrogated as to the motives 
'vhich had induced him to turn a traitor to 
his country, denied that he had voluntarily 
aesmed his colours. According to his 
statement, and it tallied with his habits, he 
au ventured into the jungle, accompanied 
y two natives, one of them a boy, his ser- 
ant, with several hundred rupees in his 
to purchase a native woman. 'He 
^fschack, and while riding heed- 
*y forward, fell into ap ambuscade. 


Seeing his danger he wheeled about hi* 
horse and attempted to fly, but ii^ trying 
to cross a narrow wooden bridge, across a 
gully, the animal came down with hini, 
and he was taken along with his com* 
paniDiis. The boy, who could speak 
English, alarmed him an account 
of the terrible tortures which were in re- 
serve for English prisoners; and appre- 
hensive of being sacrificed by his caj^rs, 
he deprecated their wrath by declaring 
that he had purposely left the BrlUi^ 
standard, and Imd come over to offer his 
services to his Birman Majesty. This coq- 
fesslon instantly secured him good trea^ 
ment. He was sent to Ammerapoora with 
some pomp; and finding that the assur> 
ance of his being one having authority in 
his own nation, would redound to his hn- 
iiour with his majesty of Ava, he boliiOly 
proclaimed himself Colonel of the 47fh 
regiment, and a son of the King of Eng<- 
land. The romance was favourably re- 
ceived. He daily waxed greater and 
greater in the estimation of his golden- 
footed majesty : when, unfortunately, a 
medical officer belonging to the Royals, 
who had fallen into the enemy’s bands, 
al.so arrived at the c:«pital, and by his 
plain unvarnished statement speedily re- 
duced the impostor to his proper station. 
Scott was subsequently treated with con- 
siderable severity by the Burmese; ai^ 
as we have said, only escaped punishi^^nt 
from his countrymen, by an article in the 
treaty, which pledged them to pardon him. 
— Edinburgh Observer, 

NEW TREASURER TO THE COMPAlOf. 

Charles Mortimer, Esq. has been ap- 
pointed by the lion, the Court of Direc- 
tors to the office of treasurer to the £ast- 
India Company, vacant by the death of 
John A. Gilmour, Esq.; and J. R. Vin- 
cent, Esq. has been appointed to succeed 
Mr, Mortimer as deputy. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY 

(serving in the EAST.) 

kthL.Dr. Capt, E. Cormlck, from b.p. SOth 
L.D., to be paym., v. Wm. Wildey placed cm h.p. 
(24 Jan. 28). 

ilthL.Dr. Com. W. Roebuck to be lieut. by 
purcb., V. Williamson, who retires; C, T. War- 
rington to be com. by purch., v. Roebuck (both 
81 Jan. 28). 

hith L,D)-. P. Bonham to be com. by purch., v. 
Cotton prom. (10 Jan. 28). 

2d Foot. Jas. Stirling to be ens. by purch., v. 
Daniel! prom. (10 Jan. 28). 

8(( Foot. Lieut. Ct. L. Christie to be capt. by 
puch., V. limes prom. ; Ens. A. Irvine to be lieut , 
V. Christie; W. White to be ene. by purch., v. 
Irvine (ail 17 Jan. 28). 

C)th Foot. Brev. Col. C. Bruce, from h.p. CPth 
F., to be lieut. col.i v. M. Napier, who each. (10 
Jan. 28) ; Capt. P. Cheape, from h.p., tt> becapt., 
V, O. Barwell who exch. (24 Jan*) , 

SOth Foot. Ens. J. Taylor to be lieut., v. Oak- 

■V • ■ • ■ ley 
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ley prom<; B* Dalgcty toba eni.,!^* Taylor (both 
9 Jan. 2»).- 

31sf Foot. rapt. L. B. Urmston, from h.p^ to 
be capW y* L. ^'lunn, whoexch. (J3 Feb. 28); 
Lieut. N. N. Strode, from h.p. Sicilian regt., to 
be lieitt., V. Lillie app. to 3Dth F. (2 Jan.) ; Lieut. • 

R. B^ney, from h.p., to be lieuL, v. O’Hara, 
whose app. lias not taken place (17 Jan.) 

3iW/i Foot. Lieut. W. Kelly, from h.p. 53d F., 
tobelieut., v. E. O'Halloran, who exch. (24 Jan. 
2«) ; Ens. J. J. Grant to be lieut., v. Urmston 
prom. ; W. C. Symonds to be ens. by purch. (both 
12 Feb.) 

Wth Font. A. Thompson to be ens. by purch., v. 
Spencer prom. (8 Jan. 28). 

40th Foot. Maj. T. Kirkwood to be lieut. col. by 
purch., V. Balfour app. to 82d F. ; Cant. F- Bishop 
to be raai. by purch., v. Kirkwood; Lieut. R. 
Floyer to be capt. by purch., v. Bishop (all 17 Jan. 
28) ; Ens. F. Coddington to be lieut. by purch., v. 
Floyer (17 Jan.) ; Lieut. D. M'Andrew, from h.p. 
27th F., to be lieut., v. R. J. Kerr who exch. (IK 
Jan.) ; H. D. Rogers to be ens. by purch., v. Cod- 
dington (17 Jan.); Lieut. G. A. Stanley, from 
Newfoundland Vet. Comps., to be lieut., v. Gun, 
whose app. has not taken place. 

41jr Foot. Lieut. J. Dawson to be capt., v. But- 
terflelil dec. (17 Jan. 211); Ens. J. Boy.se to be lieut, 
(:«) Oct. 28) ; Ens. h. G. Stoddard to be licut., v. 
Dawson (17 Jan. 28); \. Fry to be ens., v. Boyse 
(Id Jan.); VV. II. Fit/.gerald to be ens., v. Stoil- 
dard (17 Jan.) ; Ens. C. W. P. Magra to be lieut. 
(31 Jan.) ; W. May to be ens. by pun h , v. Fitzge- 
rald app. toGOth F. (3(1 Jan.); — Chambers to bo 
ens., V. Magra (31 Jan.) ; Lieut. W. Dyer to bo 
adj., V. Couuan prom. (31 Jan.) 

45th Foot. Ens. W. Elliot to be lient. by purch., 
y. Coke, whose prom, by purch, has been cancelltHl 
(31 Jan. 28). 

64th Foot. Lieut. C. Barlow, from h.p. Sicilian 
Rcgt., to be jiayrn., v. Smith dec. (3 J.in. 28). 

67th Foot. Licut. Col. Hon. G. Cathcart, from 
h.p., to be lieut. col., v. Carey app. Inspecting field 
officer of militia In loiUan Islands (21 J.in, 28). 

6Wi Foot. Lieut. T. Lillie, from 31st F., to be 
lieut., V. Bl.ukburn, app. to 17th F. (2 Jan. 28). 

Wth Foot. Lieut. C. Arrow to be capt. by purch., 
V. Young piom. ; Ens. C. Cameron, fiotn 7'kh 
F., to be licut. by purch., v. Arrow (both 12 Feb. 
28). 

97th Foot. Ens. S. Chetham, from b. p., to lx; 
ens., V. Mansergh, app. to 50th F. (17 Jan. 28). 

Ceylon Regt. E. Ilolgate to be 2d-licut., v. Rod- 
ney,' who resigns (1 Jan. 28.) ; F. B. Baylcy to be 
2d-lieut., V. Stephenson, who resigns (2 Jan.) ; H, 
Smith to be2d-lieut., v. Jefferson prom. (3 Jan.); 

S. N. Buirit’s to be 2d-]icut., v. Borton who retires 
(17 Jan. 28). 

The 2fith (Cameronian) regiment of infantry has 
received orders to hold itself in readiness to em- 
bark for jlladiics. 

The 58th (Rutlandshire) and the f>Ist (South 
Gloucestershire) regiments of foot hacc reccned 
orders to prepare for embarkation foi Ceylon. 

The Idth (Beddforshire) is ordered, 011 being re- 
lieved at Ceylon, to return to India. 

The 83d regiment of inf.mlry is ordered, on 
being relieved at Ceylon, to retuiii to England. 

The 72d (Duke of Albany’s own Highlanders) 
has received orders to pre[)are for embarkation, for 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

The 49th (the Hertfordshire) infantry is ordered, 
on being relieved at the Cape of Good Hope, to 
proceed to India. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Ar, ivaU. 

Jan. 29. Engle, Batty, from Cape of Gootl 
Hope 21st Nov. ; at Bristol (for Liverpcx)!).— Fe5. 
5. Wtlliam and Ann, from ('ey Ion 24th Aug. ; at 
Deal— 7. Topaz, Stroyan, from the Mauritius 
29th Oct.; at Deal.— 11. Eliza Jane, Liddell, 
from the Mauritius fith Nov.; at Portsmouth, — 
also, RyranmH, Johnson, from the Mauritius 3d 
Nov.; at Cowes (for Holland). — 13. Augxt«ta, 
Giles, from Batavia .list OcU; at Cowes (for Rot- 
terdam) — 14. Mmeelly, Dawson, from Be^alKd 
Sept, (with ioM of ancltori and cable*) ; ofTMar- 


g4te,~«li)o, RbMnioir, ftom Bombat 11th 
and Cape2Uth NoV. ; UiADerby, Fu{|^ 
from Batavia aflth Oct. (tat Aht*er«) ; both^ 
Dover.— 16. Clyde, Scott, from Bombay utK 
Oct. I at Liverpool,— also, Alfred^ Pewnon, from 
China I4th Oct.; #ff Plymouth,*-.- 1 7. Man, 
Laird, from Cape of Good Hope 6th Dec. ; at • 
Deal,— also David Scott, Thornhill, from Bengal 
loth Sept., and Madras 13th Oct. t off Portsmouth. 
—18. Thames, Warming, from Bengal aist Sept. » 
Mountainew, Canney, from Bombay 4th (/ct.! 
and Madeline, Coghlan, from Bengal 27th Aug. 
Mauritius 9th Nov., and Cape 17tn Dec.; all at 
Gravesend,— also Nile, Obeeas, from Batavia; at 
Cowes.— 19. Susanne, De Trilo, from Bengal 5th 
Nov.; off Havre. — 20. Sachem, Coffin, from 
Siam llth Nov.; and Walworth Castle, Sinclair, 
from Batavia 25th Oct., and Cape ISthDec. ; both 
at Cowes,— also, ConevnHa, Keyset, from Batavia 
20th Oct. ; off St. Alban’s Head,— also, Pomona, 
Highat, from Bombay 14th Oct. ; off Holyhead. 
—21. Isabella, Parker, from Bengal 3d Oct.; at 
Grivesend,— also James SibbaJd, Forbes, from 
Calcutta 17th Aug., Madras 18th Oct., and 8t. 
Helena 3d Jan.; olf Newhaven,— also, Couutens 
of Hanonrt, Harrison, from the Mauritius 27th 
Nov.; off the Wight. — 23. Broxbin-nebwy, Few- 
son, from China 13th Oct. ; off the Lizard,— also, 
Orpheus, Duff, from Batavia 29th Oct, ; at Cowes 

I for Antwerp).— 24. Charles Kerr, Brodle, from 
lombay, 71h Oct., and Cape 31st Dec.; off the 
Wight.~25. Earl of Egremont, Johnson, fiom 
the Mauritius 6th Nov.; and llraztlian, Cotes- 
worth, from ditto 29th Nov. ; both at Deal. 


Departures. 

Jrt». 29. Madras, ChristUn, for Bengal; Othel- 
lo, Thompson, for Bengal; and Alcyone, Muir, 
for Bombay; all from Liverpool,— also, Sarah, 
Bateman, for N. S. Wales, from PorLsinoulh— 
30. Charles Jumson, Christie, for Cape of Gixid 
Hope, from Deal. — .31. L« Normind, Giiner, for 
Bourbon and Mauritius; from Liverwx)] — Fe&, 
7. Mat gut Ht Johnson, Suworby, for Cape, Mau- 
ritius, and Bombay; from Liverpool.— 8. Mar- 
quts of Hnntlei/, Fraser, for Bengal and China; 
from Deal,— also, Ret ivieltshire, Madan, for Bcii- 

S il and China; Sir Dnvul Seott, M'Taggart, for 
tto; and Kerstvell, Annslrong, for Cape of 
Good Hope; all from Co.vcs,— also,— Hoopoo, Pop- 
pin, for Batavia; from Portsmouth.— 1). II. M.'?. 
Undaunted (v/Mh Lord W. C. Dentinck and suite), 
for Bengal; from Plymouth, also, Promderae, 
Ford, for Madias .and Bengal ; from I'ortsmouth, 
—also, Ellen, Taylor, for N. S. Walts; from 
Deal. — lU, Itehiinte, Timins, for Bengal and 
China: anil Rising Star, Gillies, for Bombay; 
both from Dc.il,— also, Numa, Wade, and C/co/ki- 
tm. Young, both for N..^'. Wales; from Cove of 
Cork 11. General Palmer, Truscott, for Madras 


and Bengal; from Portsmoulb.— 12. Alexaitdei, 
Ggilvie, for Batavia and bingapore; Borodino, 
Mentrup, for ditto ditto; am Lucy Ann, Simp- 
son, for N. S. Wales; all from Cove of Cork.-- 
J?/«dwfc, Whinyates, and yBbiott, M'Leod, both 
for Bengal; from Liverpool — 18. Harlequin, 
Om.iy, for Cape and Bombay ; from Deal.— 21. 
Abercrombie Robinson, Innes, for BornlMV and 
China; ami Sleight, for N. S. Wales; 

both from Deal.— 22. Fanie, Bullen, for Berigal ; 
from Deal.— 23. Duehrss of Athol, D.ime l. tor 
Bombay and China ; Thames, Bigg, for Madr.is 
and Bengal; Thorne, Johiustone, for BoinUdy, 
George the Fourth, Barrow, for Bengal and cmaa^ 


Deal. 


TASSKNGKRS FROM INDIA. 

Per Marrelly, from Bengal: 

H. Holyoake,^ Capt. Morie, ILM.’s 14th toot, 
Capt. II. Burt; Mr. J. Wilson, 

Per Topaz, from the Mauritius; Lieut, r.rt 
gerald, H.M.’s29thi:egt. 

Per Alfred, from China ; Mr. Jas. lUberry; 
merchant. , , ... 

Per Madeline, from Bengal, Mauritius, 
Capt. Parkers from the Mauritius; Ca^-^ ^ 

rane, from Bengal; Mr. and Mrs. Serjeant, am* 

Mr. Robinson, from the Cape. 

Per Thames, Warming, from ^ 

Sykes, H.M.’s 45th Foot; Mr. W. Brandt^ 
per Palamban, from Bombay (at 
Capt. r. Bowes ; Capt. W. Eyr# ; Mr. J. » 
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Per Indkm Chitft Irm Beng^ (Arrived at Liver, 
nool In Nov. lasts) Mr. Jai, Stewart, merchanti 
)^t.Col. J. Fuller; Mrs. Fuller; two Miaees 
4 nd two Masters Fuller. 

Per Othello, from Ben^ (arrived at Liverpool 
in Oct. last): MrB.A. W. Earle, Esq.; 

Capt. J. Kennedy; Llculw. Ellis; two Misses 
Burns; two servants. 

Per DaviH Scott, from Madras : Mrs. Col. Read; 
Ml!). Maj. Basdon ; Miss Read ; Misses Ann Dou- 
iriasand Martha Douglas; Capt Wetherall, R.N.| 
MaJ. Basdon, H.M.'sSOth Foot; Capt Triphook, 
H.M.'s 13th Foot; Lieut Kershaw, ditto; Capt 
Coxe; Cart Claude; Lieut Bolton; Lieut. 
Dearsley; Ur. O’Neil. 

Per James Sibbald, from Madras: Mrs. New- 
jnarch and child ; Mrs. Armstrong ; Dr. M'Leod ; 
Maj. Ewing, Ist Madras N.I. ; Capt. M'Donald, 
Royals; Lieut Fothergill, commanding invalids 
of H.M.’s 48th regt.; Capt. Metcalfe, Madras N.I.; 
Lieut Currie, (Kn ditto; Ens. Colbeck, 4th ditto; 
Lieut. Armstrong, H.M.'s 3Uth Regt; Mr. Tabor; 
Masters Lambe and Metcalfe; 80 invalids; 9 wo- 
men; 6 children. 

Per Countess of Harcaurt, from the Mauritius : 
Ur. Goodscll, R.N. ; Mr. James. 


Per Charles Kerr, from Bombay : Mrs. Brodle; 
Mrs. Denham; Mrs. Peirson; Col. Wahab; Maj. 
Morrison, Capt Waite; Lieut Rowley; Lieut. 
Riley; Mr. Wooler; two Misses Denham; Misses 
Wahab, Swalnston, and Lord; Mr. Denham; 
two Masters Denham ; two Masters Kaye ; Mas- 
ter Swalnston ; 6 servants ; one Invalid— From 
the Cape : W. Watkin, Esq. ; Mrs. Clark. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Sir David Scott, for Bengal : Maj. Gen. the 
Earl of Camwath, H.M.'s staff, Bengal; Capt. A. 
Smith, H.C.’s service; Messrs. J. S. Kinlock, C. 
E. Grant, and R. Mathison, cadets ; Messrs. T. 
Waghorn and John Higgins, volunteers, pilot ser- 
vice; Capt. II. A. M'Naghlen, H.C.’s service; 
Mrs. L. M'Naghten; Mr. H. Fulton, assist, surg. ; 
Muses E. Roberts, A. Rich, C. Pereira, and H. 
Pereira; Messrs. W. F. Schneider, J. Barrell, H. 
Uaniell, and Jas. Taylor ; 150 Company’s recruits; 
13 soldiers' wives; 4 children. 

Per Berwickshire, for Bengal t Capt. Marshall, 
H.C.'s service, commanding recruits; Mr. E. Wil- 
inot, writer; Mr. H. Russell, cadet; Mr. 0. Hut- 
chins; 85 Company’s reemits ; 3 wives of ditto ; 
one child. 

PerMarmiUofHuntly, for Bengal: Lieut. Co). 
Wm. Urooks; Rev. Jolm Jackson, chaplain; Mr. 
T. Jackson, free merchant ; Mr. E. J. Yateman, 
assist, surg. ; Messrs. J. R. Keane and C. G. Pagan, 
cadets ; Mr. J. Hawker, free mariner ; Mr. Geo. 
Even; Misses H. Jcrcmle, G. Jcremle, A. Jere- 
mic, and E. Jeremie, natives, returning to Bengal; 
Mr. R, H. Mathews; 91 Company’s recruits. 

Pfr Relianve, for Bengal ; Rev. J. D. Wlntle, 
chaplain ; Messrs. W. S. Donnithorne and H. M. 
P. Clarke, writers ; Mr. Shelton, assist, surg.; 
Mcs'irs. W. 0. Don, J. R. Abbot, A. Armstrong, 
J. H. Campbell, R. Macklin, and J. Erskiue, 
cadets; Mr. VVilson ; Misses E. Erskine and M. A. 
Erskine; Capt. Milne, Cornet Salkeld, and Cor- 
net PJubljs, H.M.’s 11th L. Dr. ; Lieut. Pitman, 
Lieut. Jones, Lieut. Deverell, Cornet Simpson, 
Cornet Donnithorne, and Cornet Ager, H.M.’s 
1 Mil Lancers; 132 privates H.M.’s 11th Dr. and 
btui Lancers ; 11 soldiers' wives; 7 children of 


chingB, Sh£f>h 0 rd, Lynch« and WaBier, volant 
teen, pilot service; Mr. A, T. Weir, free mtorK 
ner; Mr. Dent, Bombay marhie; Mr. Laekle abnI 
Mr. Graham. 


Per Arabian (recently sailed fhm Liverpool), 
for Bengal ; Lieut. CoL W. C. Baddelty ; Mrs. 
Baddeley ; two Misses Baddeiey ; Master Baddeleyi 
two Misses Holdsworth; Misses Mansell and 
Younger; Messrs. Baddeley and TuUoch, cadets; 
Messrs. Holdsworth, Howarth, Ha|nP^, Bell, 
Alexander, Bates, and Healy. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 25. In York Street, Portman Square, the 
lady of Chas. H. C. Plowdeo, Esq., of a son. 

20. At Edinburgh, the lady of J. R. Hutchin- 
son, Esq., Bengal civil service, of a sou. 

Feb. 6. The lady of Capt. John Angelo, 3d Ben- 
gal cavalry, of a daughter. 

11. At Edinburgh, the lady of Colonel Limond, 
of the Madras artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Woodlands, Chigwell, Essex, , the lady of 
Sir James Urmston, of a son. 

20. At Chelsea, the lady of Mr. G. M, Braith- 
walte, chief officer of the H.C.’s ship General Har.- 
ris, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 14. At Lurgyvallcn, county of Arm^h, 
Ireland,'John Macan, Esq., of the Bengal military 
service, to Jessie, only daughter of wm. Camp- 
bell, Esq., of Edinburgh. 

29. At St. James’s, Westminster, M. Grierson, 
Esq., of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, to 
Anne, second daughte. of J. Ilalliday, Esq., of 
Dam, Dumfrieshire. 

Feb. 4. At Edinburgh, Mr. Win. Parkin, of East 
Keswick, Yorkshire, to Isabella Wallace, second 
daughter of the late Mr. G. Heron, Hon. £. 1. 
Company’s service, Kirkaldy. 

12. The Rev. W. S. Robinson, B.A., rector of 
Dyrham, in the diocese of Gloucester, to Matilda 
Maxwell Innes, daughter of John innes, Esq., 
of Broad Street Buildings. 

19. At Cirencester, H. E. Rutherford, Esq., of 
the Cape of Good Hone, to Emma, third daugh- 
ter of John Masters, Esq., of Cirencester. 

Dately. At .'Dt. Martinis in the Fields, H. Hare, 
Es(i., late of Calcutta, to Jane, second daughter 
of VV. W. Bradley, Esq., of Sandwich. 

— At Quedgley, H. Nisbet, Esq., of the Ben- 

K il civil .service, to Anne, second (laughter of the 
tc Rev. J. A. Curtis, vicar of BItton, and Mra, 
Curtis Hayward, of Quedgley House. 


DEATHS. 

Ja?i. 28. At St. Andrew’s, LieuL Gen. David 
Campbell. 

29. Vt Vienna, Prince Alexander Ypsilanti, who 
flrbt raised the standard of independence in Greece. 

t'cb. 3. In Bryaiistone Square, Admiral Sir Ri- 
chard John .'5lrauhan. 

12, Lieut. Gen. Schalch, of the Royal artillery. 

19. In Portland Place, Lieut. Gen. Burr, m his 
79th year. 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE 
AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


ler Duchess of Athol, for Bombay and China: 
I’k Chas. Malcolm, R.N., superhUendeiit 
ot the Bombay marine ; Lieut. Malcolm, aidc-de- 
John Malcolm; Major Siracock, and 
Oakley, H.M.’s 20th Foot; Lieut. Sparkin, 
H.M. 8 4th Lt.Dr.; Lieut. Furlong, Lieut. O’Kelly, 
^ Risers, and Ens. Wood, H.M.’s 

o Lloyd, H.M.’s 4th L.Dr.; Cor- 

t Rickards, returning to Bombay ; Mrs. Moyle; 

Misses White, two Misses 
dnn”*® ; Mrs. Lloyd ; Messrs. Gor- 
writers; Messrs. Livingston, Da- 
wlm Bergerle, awisUurgs. ; Messrs. Evans, 
BrfiHf' Ani^ley, l^lnbridge, Nixon, 

BiirfK”’ Prendergrast, Wllmot, Seaton, 

and Lodge, cadeU; Mtssrs. Campbell, 
tW u* Gordon, DanleU, and Jerdine, volun- 
‘nawi Bombay rattlne; Messrs. Thaekor, HU- 


For Sale 3 March — Pronipr 30 May. 

Tea.— Bohea, l,150,0(K»ft. ; Congou, Campoi, 
Pekoe, and Souchong, 5,200,000 lb. : Twankayanil 
Hyson-Skln, 1,100 000 lb.; Hyson, 250,000 ft,— 
Total, including Private-Trade, 7»700,000tt. 

For SahU Marchr— Prompt 6 June. 

Cbmpanjr’s— Bengal and Coast Piece Goods, and 
Calico Wrappers. 

Prierttfl-IVade.— Sallampores— Blue Sallatnpores 
—Blue Cloths— Nankeens and Blue Nankeen»~ 
Bandannocs— Corahs— Silk Piece Goods— China 
Wrought Silks — Shawls — Cashmere Shawls — 
Crapes— Crape Handkerchiefs — Crape Tippets— 
S€arfs-*Silk Choppah Homals— Damasks, 

For Sale lA .dpHl— FrempS 11 July. 

ContpanF^.— Indigo. 

Th« 





iruinagenee. 




ThaCouit.of-Direetoiti with rtfereooe to thcix 
advertisementa of May ^ and August Jast* 
hata given notice^ that. In pursuance of the let* 
ter from the Hon, Board of Customs^ dated 14th 
April 18S7, they have caused lists to be prepared 
of certain goods, &c. imported up to the 31st Dec. 
1816, .and of other goods, &c. Imported up to 6th 
1621 > vhkh have remained warehoused longer 
than allowed by law, except those upon which 
further time for remaining in warehouse has been 
granted.»That the lists may be inspected by ap- 
plying to the Company’s Warehouse-keepers, by 
whom information respecting the goods will be 
given to holders of warrants or other j^rsons inte- 
rested therein, and Catalogues will Ite printed 


forthwith.— Thai all Goode, Ac. ^ibpTfL^dliicribed, 
yrhlch shall not be actually the 

Company’s Warehouses on Monday the SBth April, 
will be sold, or re-sold, as the case may be. etlhe 
Company’s Sale, on Tue^y, the 29tb April 188 8. 

CARGO of EAST-INDIA COM- 
PANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 
CARGOES of the Alfred and Brojibomehurfft 
from China. 

Cowptwy’j.— Teas. 

Private-Trade and Privilege — Teas— Silks— Raw 
Silk— Seed Coral Beads — Gamboge — Whanghee 
Canes— Bamboo Canes— Table Mats— Floor Mats. 




EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS, of the Season 1827-8, with their Managing Owners, Commatiders, &c. 




PRICE 

BAST-INDIA FXOSUCB. 

*. <t, 

CotBae, J*va cwt 

Cherlbon I 13 0 — 

— - Sumatra 1 8 0 — 

— Bourbon 

Mocha . - - 3 0 0 - 

Cotton, Surat A 0 0 4 — 

— - Madras 0 0 4 — * 

— Bengal 0 0 4 — 

— Bourbon 0 0 7 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 15 0 0 — 

Anniseeds, Star 

Borax, Refined 2 2 0 — 

— Unrefined, or TIncal 2 0 0 — 

Camphire 7 H 0 — 

Cardamoms, Malabar- -lb 0 15 0 — 

— — Cwlon 0 1 0 — 

Cassia Buds cwt 6 5 0 — 

— . Lignea 4 10 0 — 

Castor Oil lb 0 0 0 — 

Dragon’s Blood cwt 6 0 0 — 

Gum Ammoniac, lump- • 3 0 0 — 

— — Arabic 1 6 0 — 

—— Assafoetida 3 0 0 — 

— Benjamin 2 0 0 — 

— . Animi 3 0 0 — 

— Gambogium 20 0 0 — 

— Myrrh 3 0 0 — 

Oubanum 2 15 0 — 

Kino 11 0 0 — 

Lac Lake th 0 10 — 

— — Dye 0 3 9 

Shell cwt 3 10 0 — 

Stick 3 0 0 

Musk, China oz. 0 15 0 — 

OU, Cassia 0 0 5 

—— Cinnamon 0 9 0 — 

— Cloves lb 0 1 3 — 

Mace 0 0 2 - 

Nutmegs 0 2 9 — 

Opium 

Rhubarb 0 10- 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 3 0 — 

Senna lb 0 0 9 — 

Turmeric, Java - - • cwt 1 lo 0 — 

Bengal 1 10 0 - 

China 1 10 0 - 

Galls, in -Sorts 3 5 0 — 

, Blue 3 10 0 - 


CURRENT, Feb. «6. 

’ £.t, 4, 

Indigo, Blue and Violet Ib 

£ - j, Purple wtd Violet- . • • 

Extra fine Violet • • • . 0 9 9 

1 18 0 Violet 0 7 0 

1 13 0 Violet and Copper *.060 

— Fine Copper 0 5 fl 

6 0 0 Copper 0 6 6 

0 0 5 ConsumiM sorts 0 4 0 

0 0 6 Oude goodand fine • • 0 6 0 

0 0 6 Low and bad Oude • • • * 0 2 0 

0 0 10 •— Madras 0 7 0 

Do. mid. ord. and bad 0 3 0 

21 0 0 Rice, Bengal White-. • -cwt 0 11 0 

Patnl 0 18 0 

2 6 0 Safflower 1 0 0 

2 6 0 Sago 0 15 0 

0 6 0 Saltpetre 1 4 0 

0 16 0 Silk, Bengal Skein lb 

0 16 — Novi 0 14 11 

5 10 0 Ditto White 0 15 9 

6 0 0 China 0 18 4 

0 13 Spices, Cinnamon 0 4 0 

20 0 0 Cloves 0 0 10 

6 0 0 * Mace 0 3 9 

3 10 0 Nutmegs 0 2 6 

3 15 0 Ginger cwt 0 15 U 

50 0 0 Pepper, Black lb 0 0 3 

0 0 0 White 0 0 9 

27 0 0 Sugar, Bengal cwt 1 10 0 

8 0 0 Siam and China 1 8 0 

6 10 0 Mauritius 1 5 0 

14 0 0 Tea, Bohea lb 0 1 5 

0 16 Congou 0 2 1 

—— Souchong 0 2 11 

4 5 0 Carapoi 0 2 6 

Twankay 0 2 3 

1 16 0 Pekoe 0 3 7 

Hyson Skin 0 2 4 

0 10 0 Hyson 0 4 3 

0 1 0 Voung Hyson 0 3 4 

0 0 3 — Guniiowder 0 4 4 

0 3 0 Tortoisesncil 1 4 0 

Wood, Sanders Red — ton 9 0 0 

^ ^ 0 AUSTRALIAN PROUUCR. 

0 2 0 Oil, Southern tun 30 0 0 

1 14 0 Sperm 82 0 0 

1 12 0 Head Matter 80 0 0 

2 2 0 Wool lb 0 0 10 

. 3 10 0 Wood, Blue Gum • • - - ton 0 0 

, 3 15 0 — Cedar 0 0 6 


£. #. 4 . 


-0 10 


- 0 7 


0 6 

0 15 

1 1 
7 10 
1 10 0 
1 10 0 

1 111 
1 3 6 
0 19 8 
0 6 9 
0 2 6 


5 3 


- 0 3 
-12 0 
-004 
-014 

- 1 17 0 

- 1 16 0 
- 118 0 
-020 
-036 
-048 
-033 

- 0 -S C 
-044 
-03 10 
-061 
-038 
-052 

- 2 10 0 
- 10 0 0 


0'5 0 
0 7 0 
0 0 6 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from 26 Janmru to 25 February. 


Jan. Bank 3 Pr. Ct 3 Pr. Ct. Pr.Ct Sj Pr.Ct N. 4Pr.C. 
‘ Stock. Red. Consols. Consols. Red. | Ann. 


26 

28 

29 

30 

31 
Feb. 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
25 


b9|10j 


209^ 

208|9i 


208i9 

i208i9il 

207|8i 


86j86i 


86^861' 

186^86^ 


207f8J 

208^ 

|208f9 

208| 

|208J9 

208J 

|208i9 

208^9 


208^ 

208i 

208 

207 


82^823 

l85|85i| 


85i85f 

85i85|| 


85J86 85^ 

■ 86 86j'85J85f| 
86 86|'85i8.';| 
85|85||84J85| 
|86 861851852 
86 86l85i85i 
\86i86l85l85l 
861861 85l85i 
86i86i85|85i 
86i86|85§85| 
85|86J83i8.5i 
86 86i85i8.5|| 
86 86^85185^ 
86|86i85f85i 


I 85f86 |84f85| 
85i85f84|84t 
85i85f84|84|' 
83g84i 82283J 


961 


l93i93i| 

93293^1 


93^ 

93f 


93ii 

93J 

92f93 

93i93|j 


93^931 


Long India India 
Annuities. Stock. Bonds. 


lOOjlOll] 19t 
lOHlOlf 1.9fg 192| 


101* 


19i 19{ 


249| 


91 92p 
191 93p 


93i93f;i00p01*19i 19^g 249 


'91 93p| 
93p 


92^93 1100^1005(19* 19i — 

92593* 1001100* 19.^ — 

93* I100|l00*19i I9tlj 249 
92392*1001100*19* l9]»g' 249 


93* 

93* 

93f 

93* 


93* 


9.3* 100*101 1 19^191* — 

93* 100*101*191*1911 249* 

92*92* 101* |19}* 19*250 

|93*93* 101*101* 19* 19{g 249*501 
93*93* 101*101*1912 19* 

9.3*93*101*1011 19|* i 

93*93*101*101*19^2^91 — 93 94p|60 62pj 
93*94 101*1011191*19* — 93p 

93*93* 101*1011 19i* 19*, - .spl 

93*93*101*1011 191* 19* — ™ 


9Sf 193*93*1 101* 19* 191* 249 

93 92*93 :100*101 |l9l*191* — 

— 92*93 1 100*101 *19* 1911 — 

— 91^92* 100*100* 19* 191* 


60 61p 

GO Glp 


[61 62p 
61 62p 


91 93p 
[93 94p 
|94 95p| 
94p 

|92 93p| 

93p 

92p 

93 94p| 
93 94p 


Exch. 

Bills. 


[61 68p 
61 62p 
63 64p 
61 63p 

61 62p 

60 63p 

60 62p 

60 62p 

61 62p 
61 63p 


95 94) 
94 95p[ 
92p 
85p 


tp60 


62p 
|59 6lp 
59 6lp 
56 50p 


ct , r».*i o 


-...r Street. 
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THE HINDU DRAMA. 

We have already given an analysis of the first piece in Mr. Wilson’s 
collection of Sanscrit plays, namely the MHckchakatiy in a former volume.* 
The editor assigns satisfactory reasons for considering this piece a very 
ancient production : it was certainly written earlier than the tenth century, 
and probably about the second ; some ascribe to it a still more remote date. 
The internal evidence contained in the play, the style of which is of a period 
antecedent to that when elaborate richness and other tokens of decay were 
perceptible in Sanscrit composition, about the ninth and tenth centuries, comes 
in aid of other proofs. One of these, the indication of the prosperous con- 
dition of the Bauddha faith, was mentioned in the article to which we have 
referred. Mr. Wilson justly lays much stress upon this proof ; 

At what period could this diffusion and prosperity of the Bauddha faitli have occurred, 
and when was it likely that a popular work should describe it correctly? Many cen- 
turies have elapsed since Hindu writers were acquainted with the Banddhas in their 
genuine character; their tenets are preserved in philosophical treatises with something 
like accuracy, but any attempt to describe their persons and practices invariably con- 
founds them with the Jamaj— the Mrkhchakati is as yet tlie only work w'here the 
Bauddhas appear undisguised. Now wo know from the Christian writers of the 
second century, that in their days the worship of Butla or Buddha was very prevalent 
in India. We have every reason to believe that shortly after tliat lime the religion began 
to decline, more in consequence of tlie rise and growth of tlie Jains probably, than any 
persecution of the Bauddhas, and as it is clear tliat the Drama was written in tlie days 
of their prosperity, it follows that we cannot fairly assign it a later date than the first 
centuries of the Christian era. 

We merely add that the Mrichchahati excites considerable interest, and the 
characters are various, well discriminated, and well preserved. The interest 
Js rarely suspended, and in every case the apparent interruption is, with great 
•'^genuity, made subservient to the common design : the connexion of the 

two 


• VoJ. xxlil. p. 4fl. 
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418 The Hindu Drama. tApaiL^ 

two plots is much better muntained than in the play wo usually refer to as a 
happy specimen of such a combination, — the Spanish Friar.’* 

Vikrama and Urvasiy the second piece in the collection, which is attributed 
to Kalidasa, the author of Sakuntala, is a specimen of the Uparfipaka class of 
dramas,* denominated Trotaka, the business of which is partly human, partly 
celestial. The draniafts persons accordingly include Apsarasas (heavenly 
nymphs), and other inhabitants of the Swerga or paradise of Indra. The 
story is to be found variously related in different Purdnas. The Malsya 
Purdna tells it more agreeably to the tenour of the drama ; and the editor is of 
opinion that the tale in that work is either derived from a common source 
with the dramatic plot, or, which is not improbable, that it has borrowed 
from the latter its general complexion. 

The play opens with a prelude, which, as it is short, we shall insert; it 
will illustrate the description of the inductions to these dramas which has 
been already given : 

Enter the Manager. 

May that Siva protect you who is attainable by devotion and faith ; who is the sole 
male of the Vedanta, spread through all space, to whom alone the name of Lord is 
applicable, and who is sought with suppressed breath by those who covet final emanci- 
pation ! 

Man, (Looking off" the stage.) Ho, Mdrisha, come hither. 

Enter Actor. 

Act. Here am I, Sir. 

Man. Many assemblies have witnessed the compositions of former dramatic Bards, 
1 therefore propose to exhibit one not hitherto represented, the drama of Vikrama and 
XJrvasi. Desire the company to be ready to do justice to their respective parts, 

Act. I shall, Sir. 

Man. T have now only to request the audience that they will listen to this work of 
Kdliddsa with attention and kindness, in consideration of its subject and respect for 
the author. 

(Behind the Sceiies.) 

Help, help, if, in the middle sky, 

A friend be found — to aid us fly. 

Man. What sounds are these in the air, that like the plaintive bleat of lambs, break 
in upon my speech ? was it tlie murmur of the bee or Koil's distant song, or do the 
Nymphs of heaven, as they pass above, warble their celestial strains? — Ah no — it is the 
cry of distress. The fair creation of the saint, the friend of Nara, Urvasi, has been 
carried off by a demon on her return from the halls of the Sovereign of Xaildsa, and 
her sisters are invoking some friendly power to their aid. Exit. 

The piece then opens with a chorus of Apsarasas in the air, over the peaks 
of the Himalaya, who appear in distress, being pursued by the demon or 
daitya, Kesi. Purfiravas, king of Pratishtana f (descended by both parents 
from Brahma), comes to their aid, and rescues the beauteous Urvasi from 
the demon’s power. The dialogue has many passages of great beauty here. 
Whilst the king surveys the form of Urvasi, who had fainted, the following 
remark from him reminds us of Shakspeare : 

The scarf that veils her bosom 
Hides not Its flutteririgs, and the panting breast 
Seems as it felt the wreatii of heavenly blossoms 
Weigh too oppressively. 

The heroic act of Pururavas is rewarded by the thanks of Indra, 

municated 

* Soe p. 2W. t Or Prayaga, near the »lte of Allahabad. 



j8;28.] The Hindu Urania, 4)9 

municated by Chitraratlia, king of the Gandharba8(male choristers of heaven), 
who invites him to Swerga, and declares that the nymph he had rescued was to 
be his boon. Pur6ravas modestly declines this meed, alleging that “ other 
claims demand liis distant presence.” The celestial party thereupon reascend 
to Indra*s court, not, however, till Pururavas and Urvasi had discovered 
evident tokens of a mutual passion. 

At a subsequent interview, in the garden of the king’s palace, the amorous 
pair disclose their reciprocal love. The king is accompanied on this occasion 
by the Vidushaka,# named Manava, a loquacious companion and confidant of 
the king, who had, in a preceding scene, unwittingly disclosed his master’s 
passion for Urvasi to an artful, inquisitive attendant upon Ausinari, the 
queen of Pururavas, daughter of the king of Benares, who had become 
jealous on account of her husband’s melancholy. Urvasi had written on a 
leaf some verses expressive of her love for the king, which she threw in the 
Viddshaka’s way previous to becoming visible (for Urvasi and her celestial 
companion are at first invisible to mortals, “ concealed in veiled mist,” in 
order to overhear the conversation of the king and his confidant) ; this leaf 
the king desired the Vidushaka to take care of. He, however, loses it, and it 
finds its way, as might be expected, into the hands of the queen, who behaves 
as ladies usually do on these occasions: she upbraids her lord, talks of her 
wrongs, spurns the prostrate king, and, as Manava expresses it, “ goes off in 
a hurry like a river in the rains.” 

Wc are acquainted in the next act (the third), by the conversation of two 
discif)les of the sage Bl)arata (no very artificial mode of helping the action), 
that Urvasi has been banished from the court of India, and permitted to pass 
her term of exile with king Pururavas : the cause of this punishment was her 
forgetting her part in a drama performed before the immortals, wherein, as 
Lakshmi, she upon being asked “ to whom inclines your heart?” replied “ to 
Pururavas,” instead of Purushottama,” i. e, Crishna. 

In the next scene, accordingly, Urvasi makes another visit to the king 
(though it be rather unseemly for a nymph to court her lover, yet as she is 
inaccessible and invisible except by her own consent, the condescension is 
unavoidable); and prior to revealing herself she overhears the queen making a 
declaration to his majesty, out of contrition for her late behaviour, as follows : 
Whatever nymph attract my lord’s regard, 

And share with him the mutual bonds of love, 

I henceforth treat with kindness and complacency. 

The costume of botli Urvasi and the queen are described in the text : the 
former appears in “ the garb of a woman who goes to meet her lover,” which 
ih spoken of by the nymph as “purple robes trimmed with pearls;” the queen, 
who had entered into a solemn vow to forego her ornaments, and hold a rigid 
fast, till the moon entered a certain asterisni, is 

Chastely robed 

In modest white; her clustering tresses decked 
With sacred flowers alone; her haughty mien 
F/Xchanged for meek devotion. 

After a brief space, occupied by the common-places of lovers’ lamentations, 
Ui'vasi says : 

By virtue of the gift 
Made of iiis royal person by the queen, 

I boldly claim the king. 

* Tor ail expobition of this iharaclcr, peculiar to the Hindu stage, see p. 20.’). 
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* Pur. I have no purpose to dispute the claim; 

•£ut let me ask, if such assent were needed, 

Who was it that first granted you permission 
To rol) me of my hefirt ? 

The arrangement seems here complete; and Chitralekha, the companion of 
Urvasi, takes leave of the pair, with this admonition to the king; 

Till my return 

Be careful that this nymph have never cause 
To mourn the heaven she has resigned for thee. 

MAiutva. Heaven, indeed! why should she ever think of such a place ?— a place 
where they neither eat, drink, nor close their eyes even for a twinkle. 

The last expression affords a remarkable instance of coincidence between 
the mythological notions of the Hindus and the ancient Greeks. The gods 
are supposed by the former to be exempt from the momentary elevation and 
depression of the upper eyelid, and to look with a firm, unintermittent gaze. 
So Heliodorus, as Mr. Wilson remarks, says ; “ the gods may be known by the 
eyes looking with a fixed regard, and never closing the eyelids.** 

The fourth act is described by the editor as without a parallel in any of the 
dramas yet met with. It is almost entirely in Prakrit, and the Prakrit is 
arranged not only in metrical forms peculiar to that language, but according to 
particular musical rhythm, as intended to be sung. Again, there are stage 
directions for the measure to which certain gesticulations are to be performed, 
so that it partakes both of the operatic and melo-dramatic character; the 
names of the airs and measures are not current in the present day, nor 
known to the pundits.’* 

The scene is a forest on the skirts of Mount Mcru. The first part of the 
act consists of a dialogue, intermixed with airs, between the Apsarasas, 
lamenting that Urvasi, through incautiously intruding into the groves of 
Kdrtikeya (being jealous of iPurfiravas), had been changed into a vine. The 
king is distracted at her loss, and bewails her in a long soliloquy diversified 
with occasional airs ; the following is an example ; 

Air, 

Tlie monarch of the woods, 

With slow desponding gait, 

Wanders through vales and floods, 

And rocks and forest bowers, 

Gemmed with new springing flowers. 

And mourns heart-broken for his absent mate. 

Ah me 1 whate’er I view but aggravates 
My woe — These bright and pendulous flowers, 

Surcharged with dew, resemble those dear eyes 
Glistening with starting tears. How shall 1 learn 
If she have passed this way ? — the yielding soil. 

Softened by showers, perchance may have retained 
The delicate impression of her feet, 

And shew some vestige of their ruby tincture. 

Where in this lonely thicket may I hope 
To gain some tidings of her?— Yon proud Bird 
Perched on the jutting crag tliat stately stands, 

With neck outstretched and spreading tail to tell 
His raptures to the clouds — haply may give 
Some kind intelligence. 
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Air, 

The royal elephant, the dread 
^ Of all hia rival foes; 

"With downcast eye and tardy tread, 

'Hirough tangled thickets goes: 

To solitary grief a prey, 

His loved companion far away. 

Air, 

I will speak to this pcacock->oh tell 
If, free on the wing as you soar. 

In forest, or meadow, or dell, 

You have seen the loved nymph I deplore 

You will know her, the fairest of damsels fair 
By her large soft eye, and her graceful air. 

{Advancing to the bird and bowing . ) 

Bird of the dark blue throat and eye of jet 
Oh tell me, have you seen the lovely face 
Of my fair bride— lost in this dreary wilderness? 

Her charms deserve your gaze— how — no reply?—. 

He answers not, but beats a measure — how— 

What means this merry mood?— Oh yes, I know 
The cause— he now may boast his plumage 
Without a peer, nor shame to shew his glories 
Before the floating tresses of my Urvasi. 

I leave him, nor will w'aste a thought on one 
Who feels no pity for another's woes. 

This scene abounds with fine specimens of description ; but we have no 
space for lengthened quotations. Purfiravas interrogates, in very poetical 
language, every object he beholds respecting the lost nymph. At length a 
voice bids him take up a gem from the ground, and he will “ shortly cease to 
mourn his absent bride,” Taking the gem, which ^ the “ ruby of re-union,” 
be approaches the vine into which Urvasi was transformed j upon touching it, 
Urvahi is restored to her shape. The act closes with the mutual felicitations 
of the pair. 

Mr. Wilson has displayed in this act great talent in versification, an art 
in which his Mcgha Data showed that he possessed considerable skill. 

In the last act (for this play has only five) we are introduced to a son of 
Urvasi and Pururavas, who with his arrow pierces a hawk that had borne away 
the ruby of re-union, mistaking it for a piece of flesh. The appearance of 
tills prince occasions a great shock to the king, as it must to the judgment 
of a modern critic of the drama intent upon the unities. The following dia- 
logue ensues upon this subject between Pururavas and the Vidushaka : 

Man. Joy to your grace ! Fate has crowned your wishes. 

Pur, How should this be?— but for the interval 
Of the Naimisha * sacrificial rite 
My Urvasi has always been with me— 

I do recall indeed a transient period, 

When her soft cheek was paler than the leaf 
Cold-nipped and shrivelled — and her eloquent eye 
Betrayed unwonted lassitude — aught else 
I never noted. 

Man, 

sacrifice is the great eacrifice performed at the Naimitha forest by the assembled 
' ‘ oh lasted twelve years according to the Mahdbhdrat, a thousand according to the Dhdf^awt. 
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Man. Oh, you must not suppose that the nymphs of heaven manage tlics^ matters 
like those of earth — No, no— they have the power to counteract all such appearances. 

Fur. It may be so ; yet why this mystery ? 

Why keep from me all knowledge of my child ? 

Man. Oh there’s no accounting for the fancies of celestial spirits. 

Urvasi, and a female ascetic who had been entrusted with the care of the boy, 
attest tfie genuineness of his birth, in whichipururavas acquiesces without scruple 
or further inquiry. His delight is, however, extinguished by the announcement 
of a decree of Indra, by Urvasi, that when she bore the king a son she was 
to return to Swerga. Nardda, the divine sage, descends to conduct Urvasi to 
heaven, and the sorrowing king, resigning his throne to Ayus, his son (whose 
inauguration is performed by Nareda), intimates his design of indulging “in 
the deer-trod thickets,” solitary meditations on his woes. Thus ends the 

pJay- 

This piece is strikingly distinguished from the first : the peculiarities by 
which it is discriminated are not, however, likely to recommend it to readers 
uninitiated in the mythological system of the Hindus, although it be true, as 
the editor remarks, that none of the monstrous extravagancies of the system 
are forced upon our credulity. The story is perhaps too simple for dramatic 
effect, and with the exception Manava, the Vidiishaka, there is no attempt at 
individuality in the characters. This character is well drawn ; he is an amusing 
compound of gluttony, timidity, and loquacity. The dialogue is highly poetical, 
and if the piece in its present dress has not borrowed too much from the 
translator, it exhibits Hindu poetry in a very attractive light. 

Mdlati and Mddhava^ the third piece in the collection (which is of the 
’Prakarana species of the Rupaka class), is already known in Europe, its plot 
and part of the dialogue having been given by Mr. Colcbrooke,* as observed 
already. The author of this play, as well as its date, is known with tolerable 
precision. His name is Bhavabhuti, otherwise Srikantha, a Brahman of 
Berar or Beder; he wa#the author, likewise, of two other dramas, and 
flourished in the eighth century, being patronized by Yasoverma, sovereign of 
Kanouj, who reigned about A.U. 720. " The date thus given to the composi- 
tions of Bhavabhuti,” adds Mr. Wilson, “ is quite in harmony with their 
internal evidence. The manners are purely Hindu, without any foreign ad- 
mixture: the appearance of women of rank in.pqblic, and their exemption 
from any personal restraint in their own habitations, are very incompatible 
with the presence of Mohammedan rulers. The licensed existence of Bauddha 
ascetics, their access to the great, and their employment as teachers of science, 
are other peculiarities characteristic of an early date ; whilst the worship of 
Biva in his terrific forms, and the prevalence of the practices of the Yoga, are 
indications of a similar tendency.” The style of the piece is, moreover, re- 
ferable to an early date, and is besides peculiar to the author : it abounds in 
the most complicated prosody, and Mr. Colebrooke (in the essay cited) has 
adduced from it a specimen of a measure of fifty-four syllables in a verse, the 
stanza consisting, consequently, of ^16. .Mr. Wilson, however, describes the 
language as in general of extraordinary beauty and power, and the dialogue as 
free from the verbal quibbling and extravagance of combination common at a 
later period,* although the author is fond of an unseasonable display of learn- 
ing, and occasionally substitutes the phraseology of logic or metaphysics for 
the language of poetry and nature. 


♦ See his essay on Sanscrit.and Prakrit prosody, AtUxt.. Rea., vol. x. 
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We shall not detain the reader by developing the plot of this piece, as this 
has been performed already by Mr. Colebtooke. The story, it appears, is one 
of pure invention, that is to say, it is not founded upon any known legend, 
Madhava, the hero, and Mdlati, the heroine, though designed for each other 
by their parents, are embarrassed in their love by a variety of crosses and 
obstructions, partly intentional an^partly accidental, through supernatural as 
well as human agency. An under-plot, the loves of Makaranda, the hero’s 
friend, and Madayantika, the friend of Malati, contributes to diversify the 
story, though it is strictly subordinate to the principal plot, with which it is 
very artfully connected. The action proceeds regularly, the events following 
each other in gradual succession till the final denouement^ in the tenth act, 
which concludes with the restoration of Malati (who had been carried off to 
Sri Parvata by Kapala Kundala, as a victim to the terrific goddess Chamunda, 
an emanation of Durga) to her lover, and the union of Makaranda and Ma- 
dayantika. 

The passion of love, which is the subject of this drama, is treated in a mode 
which would seem to denote a state of manners in Hindustan essentially dif- 
ferent from the present. When nature is suffered to have free scope, indeed, 
there is not much distinction in this respect between civilized people in all 
climates. But we were, notwithstanding, unprepared for such a delineatioh of 
the passion, in a Sanscrit play a thousand years old, as would suit the most 
fastidious taste of a modern European. The love of Madhava is eager, 
though not impetuous ; ardent, though free from the slightest indication of 
irregular passion. Malati displays a reserve and delicacy, which, whilst they 
impart a softness to her character, are contrasted with the more obtrusive, 
though not immodest, qualities which mark the affection of her friend, Mada- 
yantika. 

The dramatis person<B are not few ; yet we do not agree with Mr. Wilson, 
that there is a want of discrimination amongst them. All the personages are 
at least well defined, and there is even a visible ^ftempt at contrast and oppo- 
sition in th(j characters of those whose offices and agency are similar. No 
attempt at wit is made j a defect which, we are told, Bhavabhuti discovers in 
all his plays, in none of which is there any character approaching that of the 
Vidushaka of the two preceding pieces. 

A fair specimen of the descriptive talents of the poet is seen in the account 
given by Madhava to his friend of his first meeting with Malati. 

By Avalokith advised— I went 
To Khmudeva's temple, where I strayed, 

Till weary I reclined beside a fountain 
That laves the deep roots of a stately tree, 

Whose clustering blossoms wooed the W'anton bees 
To cull their sweet inebriating fragrance. 

Lulled by their songs, and tempted by the shade, 

I laid me down, and in pure idleness. 

To while away the time, I gathered round me 
The new-fall’n blossoms, and assiduous wove 
A flowery garland — Whilst I was thus employed, 

There issued from the fane a beauteous maid— 

Stately her gait — yet graceful as the banner 
Love waves in triumph o’er a prostrate world. 

Her train bespoke a princely rarik---her garb 
With youth’s appropriate ornaments was graced. 

Her form was beauty’s shrine, or of that shrine 


Radiant 
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Hadiant sho moved the guardian deity.-— 

To mould her charms whatever nature oflfbrs 
Fairest and liest, had surely been assembled, 

And Love omnipotent was her creator. 

Led by her maidens to collect the flowers 
That thickly hung on ray overshadowing tree, 

She neared the spot: ah, the# too plain I noted 
The signs of passion, for some happy youth 
Long entertained, the lovely maid revealed. 

As slender as the Lotus stalk her shape; 

As white as unstained ivory her brow, 

And whiter than the moon-beams: whilst each act, 

Through kind compliance with her maiden's wishes. 

Displayed her own indifference. Scarce I gazed 
Upon her, but my eye felt new delight. 

As bathed with nectar, and she drew my heart 
As powerfully as attracts the magnet gem 
The unresisting ore, at once towards her. — 
lliat heart is her’-e for ever — chance what may. 

And though my portion be henceforth despair. 

Again ; a description of a tiger broke loose. 

“ What ho, beware— in youthful strength and sport 
The Tiger in the Temple’s porch confined, 

Has burst his iron cage, and roams at large. 

With tail high waving like a banner — vast 
And mighty limbed, he stalks along the groves. 

Now in the midst of mangled fomis his paw, 

As ponderous as the thunderbolt, has felled, 

The monster stands — and in his maw cngulphs. 

Wide as a cave, the quivering flesh, or grinds 
The cracking ^mes with hard sharp-pointed teeth — 

From his deej^iroat he roars in thunder loud. 

And men and beasts fly trembling from the echo; 

Begrimed with blood and dust he follows fast. 

And plies insatiate his death-dealing talons— 

Look to your lives — as best you may, avoid him!" 

The only approximation to familiarity in the dialogue occurs in the occasional 
speeches of Kalahansa, Madhava’s servant, who belongs to that class of cha- 
racters indispensable on the French stage, and common on every other. 
The following passage, which is exhibited with a few variations from 
the original, will shew the style of the familiar parts of the piece, and like- 
wise the mode (termed by Mr. Wilson “ clumsy,*’ and “ Chinese,”) in which 
the audience is sometimes made acquainted with that part of the action which 
cannot conveniently be “ subjected to the faithful eyes.” 

Kola. We have got well out of the scuffle — Oh dear me ! I tliink I now see the 
glittering gleam of the polished sabres flashing in the moonlight— a pretty but awful 
appearance : and then what a tumult from the hostile force ! assailed by the irresistible, 
merciless, and active Makarandoj they fled in dismay and confusion, with a clamour 
which filled the whole space of heaven, like that emitted by the tossing waves of 
Kcdindi when they were turned from their course by the mighty plough of BalarAma m 
fulfilment of the menace that wine had dictated. I shall not forget either the prowess 
of my master Madhava — he soon cleared the road of the soldiers : they ran with no 
little speed, those who could, while covering the road with heaps of various weapons 
thrown away in their flight, from the concentrated thunder-strpke pf his formidable 

arm— 
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arm— 'The king has truly a regard fbr eye dwelt whh ‘complacency on (he 

lovely countenances of M6dhava and Makarandd as they st^ before, him on the terrace 
^whither after tlie affVay was composed by the monarch’s attendants they bad been 
respectfully conducted.— Having heard their rank and connexions from me, the youths 
received every honour, and his majesty turning to BhUrivasu and Nmdana who stood 
nigh, — their faces as black as ink with rage and disappointment,— pid to them very 
condescendingly j How noW, are yoif not content with kinsmen siich as these, orna- 
ments of the world, eminent in worth and descent, and hands6me as the new moon? — 
so saying he withdrew to the interior and Mddhava and Makaranda were dismissed ; — 
they are now coming, and I have been sent on before to carry the tidings to the Pious 
Dame. 

The ninth act, in which the author seems to have exerted all his skill in 
descriptive poetry, is nevertheless tiresome by reason of its length : it con- 
sists of lamentations for the loss of his mistress, vented by Madhava attended 
by his Pylades. Upon the whole, Mdlati and Madhava discovers poetry, 
pathos, and no inconsiderable degree of dramatic skill* 

The Uttara Rama Ckeritra is another piece by Bhavabhuti, and exhibits all 
his characteristics. Its early date (the eighth century), is decidedly shewn by 
the allusions it contains to the Vedas and some parts of the Hindu ritual now 
fallen into disuse. “ The condition of the Hindu religion,” says the editor, 
“ must have been very different, when this drama was composed, from any 
under which it has been observable for some centuries past.” 

The subject of the play, as its title implies, is a continuation of the history 
of Rama, prince of Ayodliya (the modern Oude), and comprises the events 
subsequent to the war which is the subject of the Rdmayamt from the supple- 
mentary section of which poem the drama is taken. It is the sequel of the 
other play written by Bhavabhuti, the Vira Rama CherUra^ in which the martial 
exploits of Rama, as described in the Rdma^ana, are dramatised. 

To those who are unacquainted with the history of the renowned Rama, 
which is now extant in European languages, thA summary of the events 
anterior to the time of the action, prefixed by Mr. Wilson to the play, is 
indispensably necessary. Our space is too limited for even an epitome of this 
wonderful chronicle ; we must therefore assume that the reader is aware that 
Rama was an incarnation of Vishnu, born on earth expressly to overthrow 
the gigantic Ravana, the usurper of Lanka, a Rakslmsa, or evil being, with 
ten heads and twenty arms ; that, after performing protligies of force and 
valour in various parts of the continent of India, he was provoked by Ravana, 
who had carried off Sita, Ilia wife, to undertake the invasion of Lanka (Cey- 
lon), which he accomplished in conjunction with sundry monkey and fiendish 
auxiliaries, destroying the giant Ravana, and recovering Sita, whose purity 
was vindicated by the fiery ordeal. The incidents which immediately fol- 
lowed the return of Rama to his capital, form the subject of the present 
drama. 

The play opens in a very agreeable manner by a dialogue between R^ma 
and Sita, from whence we learn, by the intervention of an ascetic/ nk'tned 
Ashtavakra, a messenger from the deer-horned hermit Rishyasringa, that Sita 
IS pregnant. In a following scene, Sitfi and RAroa are joined by Laksbmann, 
one of Rdma’s brother?, and the antecedent events of the history of the 
jroic pair are rather ingeniously brought in a rapid manner before the notice 
® t e audience, by the remarks of the party on a picture painted upon the 
8 of the pavilion in which they are seated, representing the deeds of 
ai?* dialogue is judiciously distributed amongst the several speakers, 
not only supplies’ the key to the story, but also discloses the generosity, 
^■^toheJourn, Voi.25. No. 148. 3 Iv the 
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the ardent affection and modesty of the hero RAma, the tenderness and 
powerful attachment of Sitd, This scene would scarcely be excepted to 
in a modern English tragedy. The amorous reciprocations of the newly re- 
united pair are, however, suddenly interrupted by news that the people with 
calumnious tongue assail the established purity of Sith, and reproach Rdma 
with disregarding his people. The hero, who, taught by Vasishta, the divine 
sage, his family priest, that — 

A king’s true wealth. 

His real glory, is his people’s welfare; 


declares his readiness- 


Pity, pleasure, love,— 
Nay, even Sit^i, — to resign, content. 

If it be needful for the general good. 


He accordingly tears himself from his beloved wife, and condemns her to exile, 
“ to bear her burthen to the lonely woods.” 

An interval of twelve years occurs between the first act and the ensuing, 
wherein we are informed by a dialogue between a female ascetic and a dryad of 
the Janasthana and Dandaka forest, where the scene is now laid, that Rama is 
preparing an Aswam^dha, or solemn sacrifice of a horse- one of the holiest 
of rites. 

Atr. Already the pure steed, o’er whom the charm« 

By Vdmadeva spoken, arc pronounced. 

Is loosed to roam at will— his guards attend 
According to the ritual. By the son 
Of Lakshmana, the noble Chandrakchi, 

Arrayed in mail, and with bright weapons armed, 

From heavenly arsenals, the bands are led— 

Scarce went they forth, when lo, a Brahman brought 
His son’s dead body to the palace gale, 

And called fw succour to tlie Brahman tribe. 

Reflecting, when unseasonable death 
Afflicts his people, that the monarch’s faults 
Must be the cause, full sorely Hama grieved ; 

When to console him came a voice from heaven 
Commanding him to go forth, and seek Sambuka’^ 

One of an outcast origin, engaged 
In pious penance— he must fall by lidma, 

And then the Brahman's son will live again. 

This heard, the king assumed his arms— ascended 

His car c^estial, and he traverses 

Even now the realms in quest of this Ascetic. 


Rima then appears, and we are acquainted by the slaughtered Satnbuka him- 
self, who enters as a celestial spirit, that the king of death, awed by the 
prowess of Rdma, had rendered back to life the Brahman’s son. Here the 
monarch is reminded of the earlier events of his life, of which these forests 
were the scene ; he breaks out into the following soliloquy, which is unusually 
long, but it will serve at once to show the justness of the Hindu poets 
expressions, his picturesque fancy, and last not least, the skill of his trans- 
lator. 

’Twas here that long and happily I dwelt, 

Ero other duties, and the cares of empire. 

Disturbed my tranquil joys— but such our lot—* 

Each various station has its proper claim— 
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The herroita calm suits not the rank of king. 

Nor kingly state the peaceful hermitage.— 

Scenes of reposet with lavish nature graced ; 

Haunts undisturbed of timid birds and deer ; 

Streams decorated with the untrodden fringe 
Of flowery blossoms and luxuriant creepers, 

I know ye well. Yon distant wavy ridge, 

Like a faint line of low descending clouds. 

Defines Prasravana, whose lofty crest 
Was once the vulture king, Jatdyu*s seat; 

And from whose sides precipitously falls 
The broad Goddveri^ht the hill foot 
And on the margin of the stately wood, 

Where the dark trees, upon whose branches bowed 

Into the broad Godaveri, the birds 

Sang sweet and oft, our leafy cottage stood. 

And here is Pa7ichdvali, long the witness 
Of our contented stay, and the abode 
Of Situs dearest friend, the fair Vasanti, 

The kindly genius of these ancient shades. 

Alas, how changed my fortune ! — Sad I pine 
In lonely widowhood — affliction sheds 
A deadly venom through my veins— despair. 

Like a barbed arrow shot into my heart, 

There sticks and rankles in its cureless wound. 

Let me beguile the hour, and try to lose 
The memory of my sufferings, as I gaze 
Once more on these dear scenes ; yet even they 
Are not unchanged : where once the river flowed 
A verdant bank extends; and where the trees, 

Close wove, denied admittance to the day, 

An open champain bares its breast to. heaven — 

Scarce could I deem the spot the same; but still 
The mighty landmarks tower aloft, and round 
The same tall mountains mingle with the skies. 

As the ensuing acts, individually, but little forward the business of the 
plot, the time of each being that of the representation, and the acts being 
seven in number, we shall pursue the story without interruption. 

We learn from a very elegant dialogue between Tamasd and Murala, two 
river goddesses, that whilst Rama, — 

Though exterior calmness screen 
His sorrow, deeply mourns his queen; 

And his declining form declares 
The anguish that his bosom tears: 

(For sooner does the soft heart perish. 

That loves a secret grief to cherish, 

As gourds with coat of clay encased 
Earliest into ripeness haste) ; 

has been delivered of two lovely boys, 

Whom to the shore 

Beneath the wave, the realms of shade, 

The goddess of the stream conveyed; 

And tliere, with Earth’s great goddess, tended, 

With pious pains, till time had ended 
The first and fond maternal care ; 


When 
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When Ganga took Uie nursling pair, 

To wise V41miki's* hermitage, 

And gave them to the assenting sage. 

The goddess of the floods then conducted Sita into the woods 
To gather flowers, and with them pay 
Devotion to the god of day. 

Sitjt then appears on the stage, as described in the following verses, which 
display a surprising degree of poetical taste : 

Tam. How lovely through her tresses dark 
And floating loose, her face appears, 

Though pale and wan, and wet with tears ! 

She moves along like Tenderness 
Invested with a mortal dress ; 

Or like embodied Grief, she shines, 

That sad o’er love in absence pines. 

Mur. Bowed down by anxious thought, site droops, 

Like the soft lotus as it stoops 
Its head, when some rude hand has broken 
The slender stem — those sighs betoken 
A labouring heart, and withering care 
With wasteful liand is busy there ; 

For every limb more fragile shows. 

So when the sun of autumn glows, 

The tender leaflet languid lies, 

Shrinks in tlie scorching blaze, and dies. 

Here a very interesting scene occurs i a hubbub is heard fVom behind the 
scenes; Sita’s favourite elephant is attacked by a wild one from the woods; 
the queen involuntarily calls upon her lord to preserve her favourite from 
destruction, when the voice of Rjima is heard— 

Sita. What voice wastliat? — oh — it comes o’er my soul, 

Like the low muttering of the thundercloud, 

That promises refreshing dews to earth, 

And calls me back to life. 

Tam. Wliat means this rapture ? 

Why such delight from inarticulate sounds 
Chance uttered ?— 

Sita. Inarticulate, saldst thou? 

To my enraptured car it seemed 

My dear lost lord had uttered the blest sounds. 

Tam. It may be— for ’tis noised amongst mankind, 

Tlie subjugation of the ascetic Sudra, 

Conducts the hero to this ancient forest. 

Sita. Tlius pays he faithfully the lofty dues 
Exacted by his station — but he comes— 

Do I again behold him?— yes, ’tis he; 

His gait declares him— but how pale and thin, 

Like the fast waning moon in morning skies ! 

Oh support me ! (^throws herself into the arms of Tamasa.) 

llam. [Rushing m.) Goddess adored, 

Celestial daughter of Viddhas kings [falls fainting) 

Sita. Ah me— ill-fated ! — see, his lotus eyes 


* The celebrated author of the Hdm^ana. 
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Close at the sight of ine>^his deep distress 
O’ermasters every sense— Oh save him ! save him ! 

[To Tanmd. 

Tam, Dismiss your terrors — you can best restore him : 

That gentle hand can bring him back to life. 

Sita, Say’stthou? 

{Kneels, lakes one of Rama's hands in one of hers, and applies the other to his forehead.) 
*Tis so— his spirits are recovering. 

Ram. What should this mean ? the heavenly balm that wakes 
The dead to life is poured into my heart; 

Or from the moon ambrosial dews descend, 

Drop on my soul, and rouse me to existence. 

• Such is the power that well known touch possesses, 

To change insensibility to life. 

And cheer the chill of dark despair with hope. 

Sita. ( JVithdrawing.) Oh this is too much for me. ^ 

Ram, Why, was it not 
My Sita that restored me ? 

Sita. Ah—my lord now seeks me. 

Ram. I will search. 

Sita. ( To Tamasd.) I must not meet 
His gaze uncalled— he will be angry 
That I approach him thus unhid. 

Tam. Fear not 

By Mngavati's powerful will, enshrined, 

You walk unseen even by the sylvan deities. 

Ram. SUa — loved Sita — no — she is not here. 

Where art thou flown — or was it but a dream ? 

Oft has ray fancy anxiously explored 
My Jonah's retreat, and now, illusively, 

Tt finds her in these shades. 

Rama rescues the elephant, and he and Sita (of whose presence he is still 
ignorant) re-enter, attended by Vasanti, the guardian spirit of the forest, and 
Tamasa, the river nymph. The colloquy is here extremely pathetic, though 
being unaccompanied by action, it must be rather tedious in the representation. 
Rama is reproached by Vasanti for driving from him the “gentle being** 
whose absence he deplores, on account of “ the world’s reports ;** and though, 
like Collins* Pity, Sita interposes, ever and anon, to mitigate the harsh con- 
demnation of her lord, the spirit recalls to his startled imagination the dis- 
astrous fate that befel his lovely wife when left by Rama she was carried oflTby 
the fiendish Havana. This suggestion stings him to the quick, and at length 
the king hastens to complete his solemn sacrifice. 

The audience is then transported to the hermitage of Valraiki, which is the 
scene ol the remaining part of the play (except the denouement), and where 
J^ost of the characters of the drama are congregated. Hither came, on hear- 
ing of the fate of Sita, her guardian, Arundhati, wife of the sage Vasishtha, 
together with Kausalya, the aged mother of Rama; here dwelt Janaka, the 
ather of Sitfi, formerly king of Mithila, now an ascetic. In this holy grove, 
moreover, the twin sons of Rama, named Kusa and Lava, were educated. 

0 varied dialogues which occur between these characters, as they encounter 
each other, are pleasing ; but this large part of the drama is rather barren of 
events, and the action of the piece is imperceptibly advanced. The introduc- 
Jmn of Lava, one of the sons of Rama, is preceded by the following descrip- 
•en of him by Janaka, who is ignorant of his birth : 


His 
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His parted locks, dark as the lotus leaf, 

Denote the warrior tribe, and *m6ngst his fellows, 

He shows a proud pre-eminence. — 

— On either shoulder hangs 
The martial quiver, and the feathery shafts 
Blend with the curling locks ; below his breast, 

Slight tinctured with the sacrificial aslies, 

The deer-skin wraps his body : with the zone 
Of MurvA bound, the madder-tinted garb 
Descending vests Ids limbs ; the sacred rosary 
Begirts his wrist, and in one hand he bears 
The l^pal staff, the other grasps the bow. 

These insignia are conformable with the directions of Menu for the military 
student. 

Lava |s induced, apparently from a fit of boyish valour, with the aid of other 
pupils of Valmiki, to drive away the sacred Aswamedhik steed, though 
guarded, according to custom, with scrupulous care. This insult to the 
dignity of Rdma (whom Lava had heard of and read of, though he knew not 
that he was his own father) is resented by the guards of the monarch ; a fearful 
conflict ensues, in which the prince discovers, by the prodigies of strength and 
valour he performs, his exalted birth, and that he can be no other than “a 
scion yet unknown of Raghu’s (Rama’s) stock.” Chandraketu (son of Laksh- 
inana), the guardian of the sacred steed, provoked to emulation by the deeds 
of Lava, challenges him, and after a long parley, they retire together to “the 
field of fight.” The fray is recounted in a dialogue between a male and female 
spirit of the air, who describe it as 

A fearful fight : —less fierce the blows 
When gods and Titans meet as foes. 

The catastrophe is, however, prevented by Raghupati (Rama), who inter- 
poses between the combatants; and Lava, when he learns the quality of the 
personage who thus interferes, manifests his veneration fc. I.:** character. The 
aspect of both Lava and his brother Kusa, excites a strong suspicion in the 
breast of Rama that they are members of his family, more especially as he 
finds they are^possessed of a certain magical weapon, or rather a power of 
enchantment, which appertained to his line and was never to depart from it. 
The mysLery is unravelled in the last act, which is laid in an amphitheatre on 
the banks of the Ganges. There all the events which have befallen his family 
since the banishment of Sita arc disclosed to Rama by means of a play, wherein 
those events are dramatised. This act is not an inartificial expedient : an ex- 
ample of a similar contrivance (for a different object indeed) occurs in Harriet. 
At the end, the family of Rama are reunited, the benevolent deities assisting 
at the scene : 

The waters of the Ganges are upheaved 
With sudden agitation — all the sky 
Is crowded with divinities. 

All are now made happy : in answer to an inquiry of Valmiki : 

Is there aught else that may require our aid ? 

Rama delivers the concluding lines ; 

Nought, holy sire, but this : 

May that inspired strain, whose lines impart 
This tale, delight and purify the heart ; 
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As with a mother’s love, - each grief allay, 

And wash, like Ganga’s wave, our sins away. 

And may dramatic skfll, and taste profound, 

Pourtray the story, and the verse exppund, 

So that due honour ever shall belong 
To the great master of poetic song, 

Alike familiar with a loftier theme, 

The sacred knowledge of the onk supreme. 

There are more defects and more beauties in this play than in any of the 
preceding. Many of the former must doubtless be attributed to the circum- 
stance of the plot being borrowed from a sacred legend, which constrained the 
dramatist to adapt his play to the story, instead of accommodating as he 
would have done if the events had been fictitious, the fable to the play. 
The poverty of incident and action in the piece is its greatest drawback • there 
is too much of narration and description, although both are skilfully exwuted. 
The banishment of Sita, which is the mainspring of the fable, is extremely 
improbable, or rather no sufficient reason is assigned for it. The specific 
charge against the queen never appears; when it is referred to by the 
speakers, they whisper : this is a mark of the delicacy of the Hindu stage. 
The characters arc not discriminated by any remarkable traits, or contrasted 
so ns to produce a dramatic effect. It must be recollected that the personages 
of this drama are (in the eyes of the Hindus at least) historical, and that the 
previously acquired knowledge of the spectator would furnish all that was 
necessary to give a complete and substantive character to each of them. The 
merits of the piece arc, however, not few : we meet with just thoughts 
poetical conceptions, vigorous descriptions, and elegant illustrations. A more 
jiis^ and at the same time, a more happy elucidation than the following of the 
different operation of instruction upon weak and strong intellects, cannot be 
easily pointed out ; 

The mind alike, 

Vigorous or weak, is capable of culture, 

But still bears fruit according to its nature. 

’Tis not the teacher’s skill that rears the scholar 
The sparkling gem gives back the glorious radiance 
It drinks from other light; but the dull earth 
Absorbs the blaze and yields no gleam again. 

The following thought appears trite only because we meet with it in our 
own poets ; 

Nay, give thy sorrows way ; sufferers should speak 
Their griefs : the bursting heart, tliat overflows 
In words, obtains relief; the swelling lake 
Is not imperilled, when its rising waters 
Find ready passage through their wonted channel. 

The descriptions are generally too long for quotation j the following picture 

of a forest abounds in poetical images: bV ^ 

It skirts these thickets, through whose spacious bounds 
Wander at will the monsters of the wild. 

Fierce o er the mountain stalks the ravenous Tiger, 

Or lurks in gloomy caves; through the thick grass 
Curls the vast Serpent, on whose painted back 
T he Cricket chirps, and with the drops that dew 
The scales allays his thirst. Silence profound 
Enwraps the forest, save where babbling springs 
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Gush from Uie rock, orAvher« the echoing hills 
Giro back the tigwHi roaf, or‘#here the boughs 
Burst into crackling flame, and wide extends 
The blaze the dragon’s fiery breath has kindled. 

The grasshopper quenching its thirst with the drops of dew on the scales 
of the huge serpent, is equal to any one of those happy touches for which 
Shakespeare is so justly extolled. 

We have been copious in our selections from this play, because, although it 
is borrowed from the legends, it displays a very correct taste, and a freedom 
from exaggeration and tumid magniloquence, hitherto supposecT to be inherent 
in Hindu poetry. “ These fictions,** says Mr. Mill, speaking of the historical 
poems of the Hindus, “ are not only more extravagant and unnatural, 
less correspondent with the physical and moral laws of the universe, but 
are less ingenious, more monstrous, and have less of any thing that can 
engage the affections, awaken sympathy, or excite admiration, reverence^ 
or terror, than the poems of any other, even the rudest people with 
whom our knowledge of the globe has yet brought us acquainted. Of 
the style in which they are composed, it is far from too much to say, that all 
the vices which characterize the style of rude nations, and particularly those 
of Asia, they exhibit in perfection.”* Such unjust notions of the qualities of 
Hindu poetry will be unlearned by a perusal of these plays, and particularly 
of the U tiara Rdma Cheritra. 

We are compelled to defer the examination of the three remaining pieces by 
the extreme length to which this article has run. 

• Hist, of British India, book ii. ch. ^ , 


IMPUTED LITERARY FRAiJdS. 

It is desirable that the attention of the literati of British India should be 
called to the following paragraph, which appears in the Nouveau Journal Asia- 
tique of Paris ; the charge it contains ought to have been mbre^pecifie. 

“Father Schrbter, a German missionary, whb long i^^sided in Tibet, has 
left a complete dictionary as well as a grammar of th^ language of that country, 
commonly called Bhot-yid^ or ‘the language of Bliote.* Ho composed these 
two works from the compilations of preceding missionaries in that country, and 
from his own observations ; hence they are partly in Latin, partly in Italian, 
and partly in German. The manuscript of F. Schroter has been purchased by 
the English of Calcutta, and it was placed in the hands of Dr. W. Carey, in 
1823, in order to be translated and prepared for the press. The work is about 
to appear, in one quarto volume, well printed. We hope to find that M. Carey 
has happily overcome the difficulties attending the publication of a work relating 
to a dialect of which he is ignorant {qu^on ne connail pas soi-meme). We have 
also reason to hope that the name of the real author will not be omitted in the 
title-page of the work, as has happened to several other productions of the same 
hind published in India.'' 
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M40RAS RBVENUE flYBIRMS. 

To the Editor of the AsitUic Journal, 

Si^: The following extracts fjrom the standing orders in the revenue depart- 
nient of the governrnent of Fort St. George were found in an old M8. bpok. 
49 they are curious, nod with the remarks annexed njay assist in illustrating 
tlie mode of realizing the territorial and other branches of the revenue of the 
Kast-India Company a century ago, and that practised at present, you may, 
j)erhaps, consider the subject of sufficient interest for publication in the Asiatic 
Journal* 

R. R. 


Order, February 1724.— List of farms for the collection of thfg revenue 
tpbe entered in the front of the books of consultations of the Council. 

Order, 2Qtk August 1726. — No renters or farmers of revenue to have autho- 
rity to inflict corporal punishments on the inhabitants. 

Remark . — Notwithstanding this humane order, recorded by a British gover- 
nor in India a century ago, the practice of farmers of revenue inflicting cor- 
poral and other punishments continued down to the year 1802 (the date of the 
establishment of the first courts of justice in the interior of the country), 
owing to the want of competent courts to check the abuse of delegated powpr. 

Sir John Malcolm’s instructions to his subordinate officers in Central India 
breathe an eqital spirit of humanity; but before whom is the neglect or breach 
of his instructions to be tried ? 

Order, Febt^uary 1736. — When leases of revenue farms expire, the col- 

lection of tho revenue to be put up to auction, and re-let to the highest bidder ; 
the governpr and his council being present. 

The same orders repelted in 1743, 1749, 1754, and 1757. 

Order, QthJune 1753.— ’Company’s servants and merchants, &c. not to rent 
farms from the country powers (i.e. native princes). 

Order, Wih November 1757. — Europeans not to be bidders for, or take 
leases of, farms gf revenue, or to become security for farmers of revenue. 

Order, 16<A 760,— If grounds can be leased out to Europeans 

with views of improvement, to be encouraged. 

Remark , — This appears to apply to small plots of land intended to be cul- 
tivated experimentally, and not to leases for the collection of the revenue of 
entire villages or of many villages. 

Order, 13/4 March 1761. — Sales of farms and revenues to be given to the 
highest bidder ; covenanted servants not excepted. 

Remark. — This order repeals the order of November 1757* 

Order, 2Ath December 1765. — No person holding farms under the Nabob of 
the Carnatic to be admitted as a Company’s renter. 

Order, ^th April — Permission to let farms by means of sealed pro- 

posals confirmed. 


Order, ith March 1 767.— No Company’s servant to rent countries, or inter- 
in the country-government (i. e. government of the native princes), by 
virtue of any engagement, on pain of dismission. 

Order, 3hi August 1774.— The letting of lands on leases in every respect 
the most eligible ; employing collectors liable to many inconveniences ! 

liemark.^'^Q courts of justice existed in the interior of the country in 
^ 774 , although the Company had been in possession of the whole Northern 
diw/t>Tf)«rrt.VoL.25.No.l48. 3 L Circars 
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Circara and jageer lands since 1765; the cultivators of the Jand,^ho paid the 
revenue to these contractors, must then either have beert entirely at the 
mercy of the renters and farmers of revenue, or there must have existed a 
rate of demand established by custom, which the renters could not depart 
from without exciting an opposition and outcry injurious to their own inte* 
rests* What more did the great and humane Lord Cornwallis do than change 
the temporary farmers into permanent farmers, with a beneficial interest; 
defining their rights to be such, and such only, as the Company, as sovereigns, 
bad exercised-o-forbidding by law the levy of extra-rates or additions to the 
customary rates ; giving at the same time to the payers of these customary 
rates courts of justice to appeal to? Not leaving them, as at Madras, from 
A.D. 1724 to A.D. 1802, no other appeal than to the mercy of the contractors, 
or farmers of the collection of the revenue. 

Order y \7lh March 1778.— The character and circumstances of bidders for 
farms of revenue, and whether connected with any Europeans, to be always 
reported. 

Order, 10/A 1783.— Any Company’s servant infringing on the 

privileges of farmers, under the lease from government, to be suspended the 
service. 

Order, 14/A May 1783.— No European to have money concerns with the 
native powers. 

Order, 17/A 1784.— All ' persons possessed of land or privileges 

when the grant of the jageer was made by the Nabob of the Carnatic, and 
still continue in possession, to be considered as the /ego/ proprietors, 

Remfirk . — The word “/ega/” here used, could in 1784 have no legal con- 
sequence. The grant of the jageer was made in 1765. It consisted of a terri- 
tory forming originally a part of the Carnatic, containing from 2,000 to 3,000 
villages, extending thirty miles north, forty west, and from fifty to sixty miles 
south, of Madras, and was estimated in 1762 to yield an annual gross revenue 
of about four lacs of pagodas, or, at 8«. the pagoda, £100,000. Courts of 
justice for the protection of persons and property were first established in this 
territory in the year 1802, or forty years subsequent to its acquisition. I leave 
it for consideration whether between 1765 and 1802, in the absence of courts 
to try legal questions, “ all persons in possession of land or privileges when 
the grant of the jageer was made” still continued unmolested in possession in 
1802. J believe it will be found on inquiry, that in all the territories acquired 
even at so late a period as 1702, 1800 and 1801, under the Madras presidency, 
the collectors considered themselves at liberty to resume all grants of preced- 
ing sovereigns, and to exercise a discretion in restoring or permanently seques- 
trating the privileges held under such grants, without any appeal existing from 
such acts of individual discretion to any court of judicature.* 

Order, 14/A AprU 1787.— The villages under the chiefs and councils of the 
subordinate factories, not included in any zemindary, to be managed by Com- 
pany’s servants, with a commission of five per cent, on their net collections. 

Remark.— T\i\s is the date of the first appointment of Company’s servants 
to act as collectors, and the date of departure from the general practice 0 
always letting out the collection of the revenues to the highest bidder; but tie 
practice of letting many villages and single villages to the highest bidder cooti 
nued under collectors down to 1801, About the year 1801 the plan o t e 

^ ryotwar 

* See Sir Thomas Munro’i proevvdirg* in the Ceded Oiltrlcts of ISdOr Appvndi* to Fifth Report 
the House of Commons. 
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ryotwAf mode of assessment- and collection was first promulgated. The plan 
came from the late dominions of Hyder Ally, acquired A.D. 1792. Hydcr 
Ally was a very clever but a very despotic sovereign, remarkably averse from 
having any intermediate agents, such as rajahs, zemindars, poligars, jageer- 
dars, &c,, between himself and his ryots. His process, for their reniovnl will 
be found in Colonel Wilks* History of Mysore. His son Tippoo followed his 
father*s plans, and the success with which be controlled the numerous revenue 
servants who had supplanted the resident gentry of the country, may also be 
traced in the History of Mysore. Tippoo’s ryotwar management was ah 
entire failure. Tippoo was not Hyder Ally : he was more despotic and more 
cruel than his father, with much inferior talents for governing. The native 
collectors under Tippoo Sultan’s board of revenue were most of them cnjol, 
tyrannical, and dishonest. A Hindoo’s appeal for redress to a Musselman 
against a Musselman, or of a payer of revenue to the collector of that revenue, 
against exaction, was not likely to be of much avail. Indeed, the attempt was 
rarely made. In principle, the ryotwar assessment of Hyder Ally, and that 
of the Madras government, are the same. In the mode of collection there is 
no doubt considerable difference. 

Order, 19/A September 1788. — Renters not paying their balances to be con- 
fined in the main guard. 

]temarlc.~~ At the period this standing military-revenue order was recorded, 
the administration of justice, within the White and Black Town at Madras, 
was vested in a mayor and aldermen, selected from among the Company’s ser- 
vants and resident European merchants. It will be readily believed that it 
requires quite a different process to recover a revenue balance, under the 
King’s courts of justice, established since 1799, from that resorted to by the 
Governor in Council of Fort St. George in the year 1788. If such a course 
was pursued in 1788, at the seat of government, what course was likely to be 
followed in the interior of the country by farmers of the collections under no 
legal control ? 


SONNET 

BY THE TATE NAWAB OF OUDE, AZUF UD DOWLA. 

( Translated hy Bishop Heber.*) 

Tv those eyes the tears that glisten ‘as in pity for my pain, 

Are they gems, or only dew-drops ? Can they, will they, long remain? 

Why thy strength of tyrant beauty thus, with seeming ruth, restrain ? 

Better breathe my last before thee, than in ling’ring grief remain i 
To yon Planet fate has given every month to wax and wane} 

And— thy world of blushing %ightness--can it, will it, long remain ? 

Health and youth in balmy moisture on thy check their seat maintain ; 

But— the dew that steeps the rose-bud,— .can it, will it, long remain ? 

Asuf! why in mournful numbers, of thine absence thus complain ? 

Chance had joined us, chance has parted ! — nought on earth can long remain. 

In the world may’st thou, 'beloved ! live exempt from grief and pain ! 

On my lips the breath is fleeting,— can it, will It, long remain ? 

* I have been reading Hlndoostanee to myself, and this morning finished the following translatioft 
. poems in Gilchrist’s Jiindoostanee Guide. From his paraphrase I cannot sayH derived 

„ ^ awistancc. I have, however, endeavoured to be more fslthAil than he has been, though the 
ru eruhe” of the original is, I admit, untranslateeWe, and only to be Imitated afar off.”— i/<nrn»a/ 
to India. 
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PROGRESS OF SCIENCE IN RUSSIA. 

Tui advancement of Russia in science, and literature is an object which 
cannot be contemplated with iodifierence by Europe in general^ not merely 
frpm its tendency to enlighten a very lai^e portion of Christendom) Still com* 
paratively ignorant, but from other causes. Russia constitutes a link of conj^. 
niunicption between Eurojic and the East; its Asiatic territories are increasing 
iu dimensions ; and the intercourse which it keeps up with Persia and China U 
much more intimate than that of any other European state. The fkcillties 
thus a^brded to a reciprocal interchange of the products of the mind, whence 
^urppe nt, large must be a gainer,, are great; but like mercantile commerce, 
this intercourse cannot be carried on profitably for both pai-ties, where either 
cpuntry rude and uncivilized, . ^ 

, Jlussia has, however, made astonishing advances in science during the last 
century ; the impulse given by her regenerator, Peter the Great, continued 
until, in recent times, more efficient and operative causes incited the literati 
of that country to pursue the paths of intellectual glory — namely, the genuine 
of learning, and the emulation inspired by the progress of other nations. 

We have been favoured with a copy of the proceedings at the centenary 
meeting of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Saint Petersburgh, on the 
^9th Deceinber 1826, at which were present the Emperor, the imperial family, 
and many of the nobility of the empire. The president, the privy councillor 
Oiivarofi^ delivered on that occasion, a ‘‘ Discourse,” wherein he has given a 
very comprehensive and luminous sketch of the progress of learning in Russia 
from the time of Peter; and we think a short abstract of this discourse and 
of that, delivered by Mr. Fuss, the permanent secretary, will be acceptable to 
the readers of this Journal. 

It may not be improper to premise that the Academy was projected in 1724^ 
the last year of the reign of Peter the Great, who drew the outline of it, and 
was established in December 17*5, by an act of Catherine I., who was aware of 
the interest felt by her illustrious husband in this project (which he cherished 
to the last moment of his life), and eager to accomplish it. The Empress 
honoured the second public sitting with her presence, in the year 1726; hence 
that year is considered as the date of the Academy’s commencement. The 
learned persons associated in this grand scheme for diffusing the light of science 
throughout this vast empire were selected by Peter ; Catherine added to the 
number Euler, the two Bernouillis, De Lille, and Bayer. 

At the accession of the Empress Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter, who 
manifested a strong anxiety to forward this grand project of her father, the 
Academy prospered amidst the trancjuillity and general satbfaction which pre- 
vailed throughout the empire. “This state 0 things,” observes Mr. Ouva* 
roff, “ was highly favourable to the development of the intellect, and to a 
taste for the noble pursuits of knowledge and civilization. Under the auspices 
of a grand and well-established throne, the sciences acquired new vigour. The 
Academy, confirmed by the regulation of 1747, extended the sphere of its 
labours. The natural sciences offered a field the more vast and interesting; 
inasmuch as the exact knowledge of the largest empire in the world inti- 
jnately connected with their progress. One of those extraordinary geauiscS] 
■whom^the ray of learning sometimes suddenly illunriiiates and withdraws 
the depths of obsciirity — ^^LomonosoiF, not only a celebrated poet, txut thfi fir®^ 
of liussian naturalists, to whom belongs the merit of having created the lsn‘ 

guag< 
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Miage of poetry and tlie vocabulary of the physical sciences— at that period 
devoted himself With astonishing ardout to phdmote riie labours and the glory 
of the Academy.” 

The splendid epoch of the Academy was the rei^ of (Jatherine II. This 
wonderful personage, whose character presents a combination of the moat 
extraordinary qualities, not only patronised the institution, and gave to it every 
encouragement which it required from the state, but aided it individually, and 
devoted much of her leisure time to the cultivation of learning, in conjunction 
with its members. ” She relaxed from the cares of sovereignty,” says Mr. 
Ouvaroff, “ in the bosom of this Academy, and we still possess and preserve 
with peculiar veneration the fruits of her reflections upon the science of legis- 
lation, and her ^observations upon the human mind in relation with the art <}f 
government.” 

Under the auspices of Catherine, expeditions by sea and land were under- 
taken; the discoveries oWCracheninnikoff, Pallas, Falck, Georgi, Gftlden- 
stiidt, RitchkoflT, Rdumofsky, Gmelin, Lepekhin, and many' others of this 
date, are recorded in the annals of the Academy. The earth was explor^ 
and the mineral treasures of the empire were brought to light; botany anil 
zoology were equally indebted to the efforts of the academicians. For the first 
time, exact accounts of the population, the climate, the courses of rivers, the 
agriculture, the national industry in the several parts of the empire, were 
collected and recorded. The manners of the different nations associated under 
this vast empire were studied ; commercial relations and local administrations 
were revised; geographical charts, hitherto full of errors, were rectified; 
historical and philological remains were elucidated by the labours of Bayer, 
Muller, and Schlotzer, and became the objects of general attention. ” In a 
word,” says the learned president, “ science spurned the narrow bounds of thfe 
scholar’s closet, and took part in the business of civil life ; and the Academy, 
vivified by the genius of Peter the Great, continued its advances towards the 
great objects which had been originally assigned to it.” 

By direction of the Empress, the most distinguished students belonging ^6 
the Gymnasium then attached to the Academy, were despatched into foreign 
countries to perfect themselves in the several branches of knowledge to wWch 
they had applied. A museum was likewise formed, consisting chiefly of raunL 
ficent presents from the Empress, including Dr. Herschel’s telescope, and the 
manuscripts of Kepler. 

The Emperor Paul did not withhold his patronage from the Academy ; h*e 
accepted the title of honorary member; his empress was present at thfe 
semi-centenary meeting, in the year 1776* Her imperial majesty was also pre- 
sent at the meeting in 1826, at which this discourse was delivered. 

Alexander I., the late emperor, conferred so many benefits upon the institu- 
tion, that bis name deserves toBe equally honoured by the Academy with those 
of Peter and Catheririe. By a regulation in 1803, soon after his accession to 
the throne, he doubled the revenues of the Academy, augmented its privileges, 
Slid extended the sphere of its pursuits. 

The “Discourse” 'of the secretary contains an historical sketdh of thfe 
labours of the society from the year 17^ to the present time. He begins with 
the mathematical seience^ (Mr. Fuss being himself a distinguished geometri- 
cian); and be considers that the number and genius of the geometricians vVho 
have been members of the Academy have greatly contribilted to eStdWish its 
reputation abroad.' He particularizes the labours of Nicholas and Danidl Ber- 
nouiliij Leonard Eiiler, Hermann, Goldbach, Kraffr (senior), and ABpinos, as 

evidencing 
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evidencing the part which the Academy took in the promoUon «nd improve- 
ment of the pure sciences, during the half century which sue^ded its foun- 
dation, which was the period of the great discoveries in mathematics. The 
task which devolved upon the subsequent half century, was that of building 
upon such splendid and solid foundations a more regular structure, of adding 
new parts, filling up chasms, and strengthening the weaker portions of the 
work : this task was fulfilled by the veteran Euler himself, and by his disciples 
J. E. EUler, Lexell, Kraffl (junior), Roumofsky, KotelnikofF, Nicholas Puss 
(the father of the secretary, who filled that post for twenty-six years), James 
Bernouilli, Schoubert, Gourieff, Viscovatoff, and Collins. 

After enumerating the discoveries of the academicians in the astronomical 
departments, the secretary proceeds to those made in geography. Amongst 
the expeditions which have enriched the records of the academy, and thereby 
furnished the world with important acquisitions on this branch of human 
knowledge, are enumerated the journey of the academician Schoubert from St. 
Petersburgh to Irkutsk, with the embassy proceeding to Pekin ; and more 
particularly the astronomical expedition of the academician Wisniewsky, per- 
formed at the expense of the academy, which lasted eight years, and supplied 
nearly 300 geographical positions. 

The natural history of the three kingdoms constitutes another branch of 
knowledge which owes much to the efforts of the Academy. The expeditions 
of the two Gmelins, Pallas Giildenstadt, Lepekhin, Falck, and Georgi, not 
only accumulated much valuable information on these subjects in the memoirs 
which they inserted in the Transactions of the Academy, but greatly enriched 
its museum. The results of the expeditions have been recently collected into 
one work, now publishing in the Russian language, l^ater contributors, such 
as Ozeretskofsky, Zouieff, Radofsky, Adams (who discovered in a glacier the 
body of a mammoth), Tilesius, and Langsdorff (who accompanied the expe- 
dition of Admiral Krusenstern, in the capacity of naturalist), have still 
further augmented the acquisitions made to natural history and the specimens 
in the zoological department of the museum. “ Scarcely any of these expe- 
ditions have been unattended with danger and even sacrifices : Lowitz, senior, 
was killed by the Cossacs of Pougacheff; Gmelin, the younger, died in cap- 
tivity amongst the Lesghians ; and GCildenstadt, who was enslaved by the 
same people, owed his deliverance solely to the exertions of a Russian corps 
under General Medem, who despatched 600 Cossacs to his aid. The Adju- 
tant Chernoi died a captive amongst the Kirgheez ; and Falck and Radofsky 
came to a miserable end, exhausted with the fatigues of a long and painful 
journey.” 

Mineralogy, botany, anatomy, and zootomy, or comparative anatomy, have 
been cultivated in the Academy with equal success ; many discoveries have been 
made in natural philosophy and chemistry : KirchhofF was the author of the 
first experiments upon the sugar and brandy extracted from potatoes, as we 
as the inventor of an excellent method of purifying oils and preparing cinnabar. 

The cultivation of history and its auxiliary sciences, antiquities and numis- 
matics, was arrested by the regulation of the Empress Elizabeth in 1747} 
the class of history was restored by Alexander, conformably to the 
of 180»3; since which period the academicians Krug, Lehrberg, and Ko er 
have “ dispelled so many errors, and diffused so much light upon du lous 
points respecting the history and numismatics of Russia, ‘ that it may ^ J 

asserted that these sciences are not less indebted to thd Academy than t os 
already enumerated.” ^ 
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found in the tombs of Siberia, and which are so well calculated to mustrate 
the history of that cotuntry. 

The Asiatic Museum is of but a few years’ date ; it originated with the pre^, 
sent president of the academy, who has always manifested a particular inte- 
rest towards oriental languages and, antiquities, the study of which is in ipany 
respects so important to Russia. The end for which this museuiq was in^ 
stituted is that of concentrating whatever objects relative to the literature, 
the antiquities, and the arts of tbe East may be found dispersed in other col, 
lections, and thereby to furnish the means of scientific researches into all the 
branches of Asiatic learning. The many valuable articles of this kind 
already possessed by the academy formed the basis of this new museum j they 
consisted of Chinese, Manshoo, Japanese, Mongol, and Tibetan books, 
printed and manuscript, some of them es-tremely rare, and including treatises 
of the utmost importance relative to every branch of literature ; also pf )arg€ 
apartments of Mahomedan, Chinese, and Japanese coins,* also a .enrions 
collection of Mongol idols, cast in copper and gilt, forming a complete school 
for the study of the Buddhist religion ; lastly of Chinese paintings, an.d a pro. 
digious number of instruments, utensils, articles of luxury, productions of art, 
arms, vestments, &c. of Eastern nations, especially the Chinese and Japanese, 
This museum has been recently enriched by two valuable and almost inestim- 
able collections of about 700 Arabic, Persian, and Turkish MSS., brought 
from Bagdad. 

The successful exertions of M. Champollion having created a taste for the 
study of Egyptian antiquities, and M. Castiglione having visited St. Peters- 
burgh with an exquisite collection of those articles, selected by him during 
bis long residence at Alexandria and Cairo, the Academy purchased it of him 
for 40,000 roubles. It consists of about 1,000 articles, including mummies, 
statues, bas-reliefs, vases of alabaster, besides eight rolls of papyrus in 
excellent preservation. This collection is denominated the Egyptian Mu- 
seum, and has been carefully arranged by M. Castiglione himself. 

The aforegoing details afford a view, unavoidably imperfiict, of the labours 
and acquisitions of the Russian Imperial Academy. We subjoin as a meet 
conclusion the following ejaculatory sentiments from an elegant Greek ode by 
the learned professor, Frederick Grrnfe, addressed to the Academy on the 
occasion of this its first centenary festival ; in the good wishes of Mr. Graefe 
for the prosperity of this institution we devoutly concur : 

Au }'uvotx,6v(pKr^'c¥Tcci VTT Ih-fTitri 
’’Hv KMivh 

t ’ h%t<rM ttotI otinct 

/3/ov, kxi ysvo? 

yJ^Uiv Ikxtov y« lumrcivy 

*HA<o5 oXfiiov nf*cc^ «ey»l, 

Kxt rwjxcv crrofjtx yxlx KX^inJ/fi, 

Mwerx t < ^x^drs^cy. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE CODE OF MENU. 

{Continued from p. 339.) 

The sixth chapter of the Code is entitled On Devotion ; or on the Third 
and Fourth Orders.” 

The chapter opens with directions for the twice-born man becoming an 
ascetic, which is the third order ; the first being the condition of a student, 
the second that of a housekeeper. “When the father of a family perceives 
his muscles become flaccid, and his hair grey, and secs the child of his child, 
let him seek refuge in a forest : abandoning all food eaten in towns, and all 
his household utensils, let him repair to the lonely wood, committing the care 
of his wife to her sons, or accompanied by her. Let him wear a black ante* 
lope’s hide, or a vesture of barkj let him bathe everting and morning; let him 
suffer the hairs of his head, his beayd, and his nails, to grow continually, tet 
him be constantly engaged in reading the VMa; patient of all extremities, 
-niversally benevolent, with a mind intent on the Supreme Bein» ; a perpetual 
iver, but no receiver of gifts; with tender affection for all animated bodies. 
,et him eat green herbs, flowers, roots, and fruit, that grow on earth or in 
lie water and the productions of pure trees, and oils formed in fruits: honey 
nd flesh meat he must avoid, and all sorts of mushrooms.* Let him not eat 
lie produce of ploughed land, though abandoned by any man, nor fruit and 
oots produced in a town, even though hunger oppress him. Let him slide 
ackwards and forwards on the ground ; or let him stand a whole day on tip- 
oe ; or let him continue in motion rising and sitting alternately. In the hot 
eason, let him sit exposed to five fires; in the rains let him stand uncovered 
diere the clouds pour showers ; in the cold season let him wear humid ve^- 
ure, and let him increase by degrees the austerity of his devotion; and end'ur- 
ig harsher and harsher mortifications, let him dry up his bodily frame.” These 
,nd other rules (some of which arc extremely minute and frivolous, dcsccnd- 
ng to the number of mouthfuls of boiled grains to be eaten in the bright and 
lark fortnights of each month respectively) arc prescribed to a Brahmen ^who 
etlres to the woods ; and he is further required to study the various upani- 
ihads of scripture “ for the purpose of uniting his soul to the Divine Spirit.” 
He has the choice of the following penance instead of the aforegoing (which 
he comment, however, confines to those who are afflicted with any incurable 
Jisease), namely, he may advance in a straight path towards the invincible 
north-eastern) point, feeding on water and air, “ till his mortal frame totally 
lecay, and his soul become united with the Supreme.” It is added: “a 
Brahmen, having shuffled off his body by any of these modes, rises to exalta- 
tion in the divine essence.” 

The Brahmen, who thus employs the third portion of his life, enters the 
fourth order, and becomes a Sannyasi for the residue of it. It is allow- 
ahle, however, for a Brahmen, who has performed certain rites accom- 
panied with a gift of all his wealth, to enter the fourth order from his 
house, or, according to Culluca, he may proceed even from the first order to 
the condition of a Sannyasi : nay, “ higher worlds are illuminated with the 
glory of that man who passes from his house into the fourth order.” The 
directions for this transition are as follows : “ Departing from his house, taking 

with 

* Several plants are also interdicted here, amonfist whicli is thebhustrtii.i, or (tinlropogon scho’mthuf, 
si’l'l'osed by some to be spikenard. 

VoL.g.'i. No. 14s. M 
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with him pure implements (his water-pot and staff), keeping silence, unallured 
by desire of the objects near him, let him enter into the fourth order. Alone 
let him constantly dwell, for the sake of his own felicity, observing the happi- 
ness of a solitary 'man, who neither forsakes nor is forsaken, let him live 
without a companion. Let him have no culinary fire, no domicil j let him 
(when very hungry, says the gloss), go to the town for food ; let him patiently 
bear disease ; let his mind be firm ; let him study to know God, and fix his 
attention on God alone. Let him not wish for death ; let him not wish for 
life ; let him expect his appointed time, as a hired servant expects his wages. 
Delighted with meditattng on the Supreme spirit, sitting fixed in such medita- 
tion, without needing any thing earthly, without one sensual desire, without 
any companion but his own soul, let him live in this world seeking the bliss of 
the next.” There is something impressive and imposing in the latter portions 
of this passage ; they are immediately followed by such directions as these ; 
“ let him not go near a house frequented by hermits, or priests, or birds, or 
dogs, or other beggars. His dishes must have no fracture, nor must they be 
made of bright metals ; a gourd, a wooden bowl, an earthen dish, or a basket 
made of reeds, has Menu, son of the self-existing, declared fit vessels to 
receive the food of Brahmens devoted to God.” The transition from “ the 
sublime to the ridiculous,” seems a characteristic of this extraordinary work. 

A Sannyasi is, moreover, to wear his hair, nails, and beard clipped (unlike 
the ascetic) j to carry a dish, a staff, and a water-pot ; to demand food only once 
a day, “ at the time when the smoke of the kitchen-fire has ceased, when the 
pestle lies motionless, when the burning charcoal is extinguished, when people 
have eaten, and when dishes are removed,” that is, at the close of the day; he 
is not to cat much at a time ; nor be anxious about his utensils j he must 
walk, though with pain to his body, continually looking on the ground, for 
the sake of preserving minute animals by night and by day, and by way of 
expiation for the death of such creatures as he may have destroyed unknow- 
ingly, he must make six suppressions of his breath, after bathing ; “ for as the 
dross and impurities of metallic ores are consumed by fire, thus are the sinful acts 
of the human organs consumed by suppressions of the breath.” The subjects 
of his reflections are enumerated in the following verses, which are curious : 

Let him reflect on the transmigration of men caused by their sinful deeds, on their 
downfall into a region of darkness, and their torments in the mansion of Yama ; 

On thei’* separation from those whom they love, and their union with those whom 
they hate, on their strength overpowered by old age, and their bodies racked witli dis- 
ease; 

On their agonizing departure from this corporeal frame, their formation again in 
tlie womb, and the glidings of this vital spirit through ten tliousand millions of uterine 
passages ; 

On the misery attached to embodied spirits from a violation of their duties, and the 
unperishable bliss attached to them from their abundant performance of all duties, 
religious and civil. 

Let them reflect also, with exclusive application of mind, on the subtil indivisible 
essence of the Supreme Spirit, and its complete existence in all beings, whether ex- 
tremely high or extremely low. 

Let him observe, with extreme application of mind, the progress of thi^ interna 
spirit through various bodies, high and low, hard to be discerned by men with un- 
improved intellects. 

He who fully understands the perpetual omnipresence of God, can be led no more 
captive by criminal acts ; but he who possesses not that sublime knowledge shall wan 
(ter again through the w orld. 


The 
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The following sentiment, though quaintly illustrated, is just in itself, and 
not unskilfully expressed : “ A mansion with bones for its rafters and beams, 
with nerves and tendons for cords, with muscles and blood for mortar, with 
skin for its outward covering; a mansion infested by age and by sorrow, the 
scat of malady, harassed with pains, haunted with the quality of darkness 
(or possessing the quality of passion), and incapable of standing long; such a 
mansion of the vital soul let its occupier always cheerfully quit.” 

Pious meditation is thus imposed upon the Sannyasi, as a means of shaking 
off sin below and reaching the Most High, But it is expressly added, that 
“ no man who is ignorant of the Supreme Spirit can gather the fruit of mere 
ceremonial acts.” This very important qualification of those passages 
wherein the highest rewards are attached to mere outward formal acts should 
ever be borne in mind. 

The chapter concludes with a declaration of the importance of the Brahmen 
housekeeper, who is regarded as the parent and chief of the four orders, viz, 
the student, the married man, the hermit, and the anchorite; and with a 
specification of the duties to be sedulously practised by the four orders ; these 
arc tenfold, namely, content, returning good for evil, resistance to sensual 
appetites, abstinence from illicit gain, purification, coercion of the organs, 
knowledge of Scripture, knowledge of the Supreme Spirit, veracity, and 
freedom from wrath. 

The seventh chapter is " on government and public law ; or on the military 
class in a word, it defines the important duties which belong to kings and rulers. 

The Bnihmen author of the code assigns a whimsical reason for the appoint* 
iiient of a king : 

Since, if the world had no king, it would quake on all sides through fear, tijc ruler 
of tliis (universe), therefore, created a king for the maintenance of this system, boUi 
religious and civil,* 

Forming him of eternal particles drawn from the substance of Indra, Favana, Yama, 
Siirya, of Agni and Varuna, of Chandra and Cuvera ; 

And since a king was composed of particles drawn from those chief guardian deities, 
he consequently surpasses all morUils in glory. 

Like the sun, he burns eyes and hearts ; nor can any human creature on eartli even 
gaze on him. 

lie is fire (Agni) and air (Pavana); he, both sun (Surya) and moon (Chandra); 
he, the god of criminal justice (Yama) ; he, the genius of wealth (Cuv6ra); he, the 
regent of waters (Varuna) ; he, the lord of the firmament (Indra). 

A king, even though a child, must not be treated lightly, from an idea lliat he is a 
iiiero mortal : no ; he is a powerful divinity who api)ears in a human shape. 

The “ right divine and sacredness of kings” were never maintained more 
boldly; yet we shall presently find that towards Brahmens the power of a 
Hindu king is extremely limited: he is not even permitted to tax them. 

The duties of a king arc expressed very poetically, and therefore somewhat 
vaguely. lie is to prepare a just compensation for the good, and a just 
punishment for the bad, never transgressing the rule of strict justice. “ For 
bis use Brahma formed in the beginning of time the genius of punishment, 
''ith a body of pure light, his own son, even abstract criminal justice, the 
protector of all created things.” Punishment is accordingly defined to be the 
true manager of public affairs, the dispenser of laws, the governor of all man- 
kind, 

* Mr. llaughtoH translates this verse thus ; “ .Suice this world, on being destitute of a king, quaked 

<ill sides, tlierefore the Lord created a king, for the maintenance of this system’ (locomotive and 
staiionary). 
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kiaj, the perfection of justice. “ When rightly and considerately inflicted, 
it makes nil the people happy ; but inflicted without full consideration, it 
wholly destroys them all.” The chapter is very full in its encomia upon 
punishment, which is described as the efficient ruler not of mankind merely, 
but even of celestial as well as irrational beings : “ Deities and demons* 
heavenly songsters and cruel giants, birds and serpents, are made capable, by 
just correction, of their several enjoyments,” Punishment unjustly inflicted 
by a king, re-acts upon himself to his own destruction ; punishment will over- 
take his castles, his territories, his peopled land, with all fixed and moveable 
things that exist on it : even the gods and the sages will be afflicted and re- 
ascend to the sky. Amongst his chief duties are behaving with lenity to 
Brahmens, respectfully attending to their lectures on ethics, and constantly 
abiding by their decisions ; from them he must learn habits of modesty, com- 
posure, and humility ; “ through want of humble virtue many kings have 
perished with all their possessions,” some examples of which are enumerated* 
and on the other hand, instances are given in which virtue united to humble 
behaviour has secured to the possessor sovereignty, wealth, and even exal- 
tation to the Brahmen class I From Brahmens the king is to learn the 
triple doctrine comprised in the three Vedas, together with the primeval science 
of criminal justice and sound policy, the systenj of logic and metaphysics, 
and sublime historical truth.” The theory of the “ practical arts,” such as 
agriculture and commerce, he must learn from “ the people.” 

The vices incident to a king arc declared to be eighteen, ten of which pro- 
ceed from love of pleasure, and eight spring from wrath ; the whole being 
rooted in a selfish inclination. The ten produced by love of pleasure are; 
hunting, gaming, sleeping by day, censuring rivals, excess with women, intoxica- 
tion, singing, instrumental music, dancing, and useless travel. The eight gene- 
rated by anger, arc: tale-bearing, violence, insidious wounding, envy, detraction, 
unjust seizure of property, reviling, and open assault. Drinking and battery arc 
declared to be the most abominable in each set of vices respectively, “ too 
frequently prevailing in all kingdoms.” An enlightened prince is enjoined to 
consider vice as more dreadful than death : ‘‘ after death a vicious man sinks 
to regions lower and lower ; whilst a man free from vice reaches heaven.” 

The ministers of a king, seven or eight in number, must be men whose 
ancestors were servants of kings ; who are versed in the holy books, brave, 
skilled in the use of weapons, and of noble lineage, i. e. Brahmens. With 
these he must consult ; and having ascertained their several opinions, apart 
and collectively, he must do “ what is most beneficial for him in public 
aflTairs.” One Brahmen distinguished amongst the others, must be his chief 
confidant. His subordinate officers must be men of integrity, well informed, 
steady, “ habituated to gain wealth by honourable means,” active, able, and 
well instructed ; the brave, skilful, well-born, and honest, he must employ 
“ in his mines and in other similar works the pusillanimous in the recesses 
of his palace. His ambassadors must be of illustrious birth, versed in all the 
Sastras, capable of understanding hints and external signs, generally beloved, 
dexterous in business, endued with an excellent memory, acquainted with 
countries and times, handsome, intrepid, and eloquent. The Ambassador 
has the immediate regulation of peace and war ; the forces of the realm are 
to be immediately under the commandcr-in-chicf ; the king is immediately to 
regulate the treasury and the country. 

The capital in which the king resides is to have, by way of defence, a 

desert, or a fortress of earth, of water, of trees, of armed men, or of moun- 
tains* 
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tains ; the latter » recoraraendetl as possessing many transeendeptproperties ; 
in pnrticular, mountains are represented to be the residence of gods. “ One 
bowman placed on a wall is a match for ft hundred enemies; and a hundred, for 
ten thousand.” The fort is to be supplied with weapons, money, provisions, 
engines, and Brahmens. The king is to build his palace in t|ie centre of the 
fort. Here he must make sacrifices with gifts ; “ and for the full discharge of 
his duty let him give the Brahmens both enjoyments and wealth.” According 
to the gloss of Cullfica, the enjoyments are to be legal^ and the wealth moderate. 
But what follows seems to imply that there should be no limit; for it is said 
that an oblation or gift to a Brahmen is far better than offerings to a holy fire; a 
gift to a Brahmen who has read all the Vkdas yields fruit which is infinite. It 
is declared to be an unperishable gem deposited by kings with the sacerdotal 
class; “it is a gem which neither thieves or foes take away; which never 
perishes a passage which reminds us of our Saviour’s expressions in his 
Sermon on the Mount : “ lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through 
and steal.” 

The king’s revenue is to be received through his collectors ; he must in 
this respect act as a father to his peoplc,conformablywith the divine ordinances; 
that is, wc must conclude, be moderate in his assessments. He must appoint 
intelligent supervisors to inspect the acts of his officers. 

The duties of a king in war are then specified : he must by no means turn 
Ills face from battle ; “ never to recede from combat, to protect the people 
and to honour priests is the highest duty of kings, and ensures their felicity,” 
Kings who act bravely in battle, ascend after death directly to heaven. Kings 
and men of the military class generally are interdicted from the use of con- 
cealed weapons, arrows mischievously barbed or poisoned, darts blazing with 
fire ;’*^neither must they strike (from a car or on horseback) an enemy on foot j 
nor an effeminate man, nor one with closed palms (supplicating for life); nor 
one whose hair is loose (obstructing his sight) ; nor one who sits down (fa- 
tigued); nor one who says “ I am thine” (becomes a captive); nor one who 
sleeps; nor one who has lost his coat of mail, or is naked, or disarmed; 
nor a spectator who is not a combatant; nor one fighting with another man ; 
nor one who has broken his weapon, oris afflicted (with sorrow), or has been 
grievously wounded, or is terrified, or who turns his back. “ The soldier, 
indeed, who fearing and turning his back, happens to be slain by his foes in an 
engagement, shall take upon himself all the sin of his commander, whatever 
It be; and the commander shall take to himself (the fruit of) all the good con- 
duct which the soldier, who turns his back and is killed, had previously stored 
np for a future life.” 

Booty taken in war (except gold and silver) is the lawful prize of the 
captor; but he must lay the most valuable articles before the king; what baa 
not been individually taken the king is commanded to distribute amongst the 
^holn army collectively. The articles enumerated as booty include women. 

The four-fold rule of a king in war is thus laid down ; “ What he has not 
gained let him strive to gain by military strength ; what he has acquired let 
him preserve by careful inspection ; what he has preserved let him augment by 
legal modes of increase ; and what he has augmented let him dispense witli 
jnst liberality,” 

A king 

* It would hence appeal that pyrotechny was employed in war even in these early times; “ darts 
With fire ” must ineau a species of rocket. 
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A king must keep his troops constantly exercised and ready for action 
whereby “ the whole world may be kept in awe he must act without guile 
himself, and be on the alert to discern that of his foe. There are three modes 
of reducing his enemies prescribed to a king : negociation, presents, division, 
and force of arms. The first and last are preferable to the others. 

The police and interior government of the kingdom are thus provided for. 
A company of guards under an approved officer is to be placed over a district, 
as protectors of the realm. The kingdom is to be divided into jurisdictions as 
follows : — Over each town with its district is to be appointed a lord, who is to 
be under a lord of ten towns, he under a lord of twenty towns, he under a 
lord of 100 towns, and he under a lord of 1,000 towns ; each is to certify to 
his superior any evils which may happen within his district or districts. The 
townships are to provide their inferior lords with “ such food, drink, wood, 
and other articles as by l.iw should be given each day to the king by the inha- 
bitants a circumstance which denotes that a species of purveyance existed 
in Hindustan as in the feudal states of early Europe. The lord of ten towns 
is to have the produce of two plough-lands the lord of twenty, that of ten 
plough-lands; the lord of 100, that of a village or small town; the lord of 
1,000, that of a large town. All the affairs of each large town or city are to 
be superintended by a governor of elevated rank, who is to survey the rest in 
person, and learn their conduct by means of emissaries. The following clause 
is curious : “ Since the servants of the king, whom he has appointed guardians 
of districts, are generally knaves, who seize what belongs to other men, from 
such knaves let him defend his people.” 

The wages of the king’s menial servants are next specifically fixed : for the 
lowest, a pana of copper (now equal to about three-eighths of a penny sterling) 
a day, with two cloths every half year, and a drona of grain (a measure of 
uncertain quantity) every month ; for the highest servant, six times the above 
wages, or about twopence farthing per diem. It is a remarkable circumstance, 
that whilst the king himself and t.hc higher officers of government are to re- 
ceive their revenue and perquisites in kind, menial servants should be paid in 
a necessarily variable currency. Mr. Haughton, in his notes upon this chapter, 
observes : “ though the error of the legislator in assigning a specific sum ot 
money as a remuneration of service, is similar to what our own institutions 
afford many examples [of], yet it could not have been attended with so many 
disadvantages in India as with us, even had the specification been for other 
servants besides those of the king ; firstly, because even for a long course of 
ages there seems to have been but little variation in the value of exchangeable 
produce ; and secondly, because the wages were to be accompanied with a 
certain quantity of grain, apparently sufficient for the servants* maintenance. 
Both these reasons, are, however, questionable. 

Taxes are leviable by the king upon trade and agriculture. In assessments 
upon traders, the king must ascertain the rates of purchase and sale, the way 
(i.e. the cost of carriage), the expense of food and condiments, the charges o 
securing the goods, and the net profits, and tax the merchant accordingly, so 
levying the taxes “ that both he and the merchant may receive a just compen- 
sation for their several acts.” Of cattle, gems, gold and silver, the king may 
take a fiftieth part (i.e. of the profits) ; of grain, an eighth, a sixth, or a twe t 
(according to circumstances); of the clear annual increase of trees, flesh-mea , 
honey, clarified butter, perfumes, medical substances, liquids, flowers, roo 

♦ Or a5 much ground as can be tilled with two ploughs, each drawn by six bulls. — t'wWw" 
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fruit, gathered leaves, potherbs, grass, utensils made with leather or cane, 
earthen pots, and all things made of stone, a siitth part. From petty traffickers, 
the king is directed to take only a mere trifle in the name of the annual tax ; 
and low handicraftsmen, artificers, and servile men, who support themselves 
j,y labour, are to do work for the king one day in each month in lieu of pay- 
nient. Brahmens, as before observed, are specially exempted from payment 
of taxes. ** A king, even though dying, must not receive any tax from a 
Brahmen learned in the Fedas,** 

Much importance is attached to the place and mode of a king’s consultation 
with his principal ministers. He is recommended to ascend the back of a 
mountain, or go privately to a terrace, bower, forest, or lonely place, where 
there are no listeners. At the time of consultation let him remove the stu- 
pid, the dumb, the blind, and the deaf, talking birds, decrepit old men, women, 
infidels, the diseased and the maimed women, above all, are to be diligently 
removed. The subjects of consultation are very multifarious, comprehending 
the conduct of foreign potentates and the behaviour of the women in the pri- 
vate apartment. 

The king is exhorted to consider the power immediately beyond him as hos- 
tile* the power next beyond that as amicable; and the powers beyond that 
as neutral. 

Copious directions follow in regard to the conduct of a war; these direc- 
tions are generally of the most obvious kind. The king who is intent upon an 
expedition must set out in a particular month, unless he has a clear prospect 
of advantage, and having secured his route, he must form his troops either like 
a staff, or a wain, or a boar, or a Macara (species of sea-inonstcr), or a needle, 
or the bird of Vishnu, concealing himself in the midst of a squadron formed 
like a lotus-flower. He must encourage his own troops, devastate his enemy’s 
country, and secretly bring over to his party the opposite leaders, and when a 
fortunate moment is offered by heaven, he should give battle. Yet he should 
be more sedulous to reduce his enemy by negociation, by well applied gifts, and 
creating divisions, than by hazarding at any time a decisive action.” This 
precept seems inconsistent with a former. Having conquered a country, he 
must respect the deities adored in it, and their priests ; he must establisli 
a prince of the royal race, gratifying the new prince and his nobles with gems ; 
give largesses to the people, and not alter their laws. ” By gaining wealth 
and territory, a king acquires not so great an increase of strength as by obtain- 
ing a firm ally, who though weak, may hereafter be powerful.” 

The relaxations of the king are prescribed with equal precision as his duties. 
After consultation with his ministers, exercise, and the bath, he may eoter his 
private apartments and take food, " hallowed by texts of the Fedas repulsive 
of poison.” He must swallow with his food such medical substances as resist 
venom, and he must wear such gems as repel it. After eating, he may divert 
bimself with his women in the recesses of the palace, and “having idled a rea- 
sonable time,” he must return to his martial and civil duties ; having eaten a 
second time, and been recreated with musical strains, he is to retire early to 
rest, 

“ This perfect system of rules,” says the last verse, " let a king, free from 
illness, observe ; but when really afflicted with disease, he may intrust all these 
^airs to his officers.” 

bike the preceding chapters, these two discover occasionally just and cxcel- 
sentiments, amidst a mass of puerile and unmeaning matter. 
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ANTHROPOPHAGY AMONGST THE BATTAKS. 

The Observer mid Chinese Chronicle of Malacca, of July 31, contains the 
following reply to the Quarterly RevietOy respecting the practice of anthropo. 
phagy amongst the Battak nation in Sumatra. 

It has often been doubted whether there exists on the face of the globe any 
nation so barbarous as to be without a religion of some kind. Amongst some 
tribes of the Battaks, it must be confessed, as Mr. Marsden states, that their 
religion is so obscure in its principles as scarcely to afford room to say that any 
exists, and traces of it are nearly as indiscernible as among the Carians of 
Ava, the inhabitants of the Pelcw Islands, or the aborigines of New Holland • 
and hence they have no stimulus to a good action, and nothing to deter them 
from a bad one.* Destitute then as the Battaks are of the finer feeling of reli- 
gion, which bind man to man, and of the susceptibilities engrafted by educa- 
tion; and reflecting upon the brutality of uncultivated savages in all parts of 
the world, there seems as little improbability that the rajah of Tanah Java 
and a few other Battaks, should, from habitual indulgence in eating human 
flesh in the bodies of enemies and criminals, form as decided a taste for that 
food, and hence not stickle about the means of obtaining it,f as the Otomacs 
for clay, the Pariahs for carrion, the Kuriliana for bears* liver, the Cochin 
Chinese for hatched eggs, the Esquimaux for raw blubber, the Frenchman for 
frogs, the Abyssinian for the Shulada, and John Bull for half-dressed mutton 
or a half putrid muir fowl. 

But, may it not be contended that some races of men are naturally and in- 
stinctively addicted to savage propensities, which the attention and care of 
civilized man has failed to eradicate. On this head it may suffice to notice the 
intractable character of the Aborigines of New Holland. It has been asserted J: 
that the inference to be drawn from the attempts to reclaim them from their 
barbarous habits is, that the Australians will never be civilized. Englishmen 
have resided among them more than thirty years, and the most persevering 
attempts have always been made, and are still making, to induce them to settle, 
and avail themselves of the arts of life ; but they cannot be fixed, nor is it 

possible 

* '• One common character runs through savages of every kind. The cmi>irc of the heart is divided lie- 
tween two rival deities or rather demons, selfishness and terror. The chief ministers of the first are lust, 
hatred, and revenge ; the chief ministers of the second arc cruelty, credulity, ami superstition. Look 
through the world, and you will find this description apply to Iwrbarlans of every age and country. 
It Is equally the history of Europeans and Africans, of the Pelasgi, who were the progenitors of tlie 
Greeks, of the Celts and Scythians, the successive progenitors of the English. All the discoveries of 
modem circumnavigators confimi the assertion, and though the captivating names of Friendly and 
Society Islands have been given to the two distinct groups in the vast bosom of the Pacific Ocean, and 
the inhabitants in several of them have made some progress in the first rudiments of civilization and 
government, there Is not a people or a tribe to be mot with, who ate yet In a savage state, that are not 
slaves to these debasing and tyrannical passions. The gentleness of courtship, or rather tlie firht 
proof of passion, among the savages of New South Wales, consists in watcliing the fair one of another 
tribe to her retirement, and then knocking her down with repeated blows of a club or wooden sword, 
after which impressive and elegant embrace, the matrimonial victim is dragged, streaming in her 
blood, to the lover’s party, and obliged to acknowledge herself his wife.”— The Book of Nature, hy 
John Mason Good, M.D., vol. iil. p. 279. 

t The natives of Battak are not ashamed to acknowledge that they are cannibals. Some years ago a 
Battak servant of a gentleman in Malacca, on seeing his master’s child washed, made the following 
remark: Kalu negri aku anak Ini, tousa chuchl, depangang saja; i,e. “In our country It wm| 
be urmeceasarytowash this child, he might he roasted at once;” intimating, that as 
and looked clean, he might be eaten without Ireing washed. Another servant of the same 
told him that when her grandfather and grandmother became old and useless, a large fire w^w ^ 
at the foot of a tree, from the top of which they were let fall Into the fire, where they were roas a ' 
and afterwards eaten. This she declared to be the nistomary mode of despatching old poop e. 
also remarketi, that the palm of the hrnd was the most delicious part of the Inxly. 

t Geographical Memoir of New South Wales, by B. Field, Esq., pp. 224-22!>- 
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possible by any liindness, or cherishing, to attach them. They have been 
brought up from infancy in the nurseries of Eure^eans, and yet the woods 
have seduced them at maturity, and at once elicited the savage instincts of 
finding their food in trees, and their paths in the forest— propensities which 
(jivil education had only smothered. They have been removed from thei^ 
native country, and in a foreign land have robbed and run away from their fos- 
terer and only protector. They arc the only savages in the world who cannot 
feel or know that they are naked. The natives of the Andaman islands, and 
the Semangs of the Malayan peninsula (both degenerate races of negroes) re- 
semble the aboriginal inhabitants of New South Wales in many points pf 
character, and attempts to reclaim them from their savage habits have been 
found ineffectual. 

Let us, however, take a still more enlarged view of human propensities, the 
offspring of superstition and ignorance, and advert to the practices which we 
find are common to some nations considerably advanced in civilization — habits 
which we regard with abhorrence. The Hindoo lives in a constant dread of 
killing an insect, and yet regards the sufferings of his fellow creatures with 
unparalleled insensibility. The apathy he manifests even merges into active 
cruelty. His sick relative is taken to the water-side, and his mouth, nose, 
and cars stuffed with mud to hasten his dissolution. To what extravagant 
lengths has not religious fanaticism sometimes led the inhabitants of every 
country, and what unspeakable barbarities have been committed under the 
cloak of religious enthusiasm I The Fakcers and Yogees lacerate themselves 
with whips, lie on beds of iron spikes, suspend themselves by iron hooks, chain 
themselves to trees, travel long journies, rolling tliemselves on the earth, apd 
clench their hands till the nails penetrate through the flesh. And let us not 
forget the scenes which were formerly familiar in France, when succours were 
administered.* These succours consisted in blows with a stick, a stone, a 
hammer, a poker, or a sword. One woman would lie down to be threshed 
like a bundle of wheat ; another stood upon her head ; a third, forming a half- 
circle, by bending her body backwards, remained in that frightful position, 
wliile a stone fifty pounds in weight, fastened by a rope to a pulley, was repeated- 
ly let fall upon the abdomen; a fourth had a plank placed across her while she 
Kiy on her back, and bore as many men as could stand upon the plank. Ano- 
ther, it is affirmed, suffered herself to be fastened to a spit, and turned before 
a fierce fire, until a pullet which was lashed to her back, was fairly roasted. 
Others voluntarily suffered crucifixion, their hands and feet being nailed to 
wooden crosses. Another took a fancy to have her gown burnt off her back ; 
hat it must be confessed that the illusion of mind could not strengthen the last- 
mentioned patient against such a trial. Sister Franyoise shrieked for help, 
water was poured upon her, and she was carried away half-scorched, half- 
drowned, thoroughly ashamed, and sufficiently punished. 

Extravagant as these instances of religious fanaticism are, we find that 
among many nations, in a still less advanced state of knowledge, superstition 
assumes even more hideous forms, and induces the commission of acts cofi- 
^'’aty to every principle which should actuate rational beings. The practice of 
sacrifieing human victims still prevails extensively in many parts of the world, 
ms custom, which Capt. King supposes to be a relic of the horrid practice of 
cannibalism, obtains universally among the Sandwich islands, and at Owyhee 
aman sacrifices were more frequent (according to the accounts of the natives 
^ tliemselves) 

^mrteylj/ Review, No. Iv, pp. 32 to 34, txaiiHi9toire4$3Sect«t Religitusea, par M. Gregoire, Ac. 
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themselves) than at any other, of the islancki. It used ^tp be the custom at 
Tonga, when the divine chief Toilonga died, to strangle his chief wife; but 
this practice has been left off.* Bowdich states that the sacrificing of siaves 
and firing of muskets during certain festivals, appear to be the leading pastimes 
of the Ashantee nation in Africa. A man may kill his slave with impunity, and 
when any person of consequence dies, one or two slaves are immediately 
sacrificed at the door of the house. On the death of the king, the brothers 
sons, and nephews of his majesty fire promiscuously amongst the crowd 
sacrifices are made, &c. Several of the hearts of the enemy after a battle are 
cut and eaten. The Dahomians are equally barbarous. It is stated f that in 
order to water with their blood the graves of the king’s ancestors, and to sup- 
ply them with servants of various descriptions in the other world, a, number of 
human victims are yearly sacrificed in solemn form, and this carnival is the 
period at which the shocking rites are publicly performed. Scaffolds are 
erected outside the palace wall, and a large space fenced in round them. On 
these, the king, with the white strangers who think proper to attend, and the 
ministers of state, are seated, and the ministers of state are also present in 
the space beneath. Into this field of blood the victims are brought in succes- 
sion, with their arms pinioned, and the fetuher^ laying bis hand on the devoted 
head, pronounces a few mystical words, when another man standing behind 
him, with a long scimitar, severs the sufferer’s head from his body, generally 
at a single blow, and each repetition of this act is proclaimed by loud shouts 
of applause from the surrounding multitude, who affect to be highly delighted 
with the power and magnificence of their sovereign. Human sacrificeis were 
in former ages offered by the Hindoos, a comparatively civilized people; but 
what can be more shocking than some of the practices still observed? Chil- 
dren are thrown to the sharks in the Ganges ; devotees throw themselves into 
the river ; widows arc burnt with the bodies of their husbands ; many sacrifice 
themselves under the car of Jaggernauth. The Chinese cast their female 
infants into the stream ; and the papers lately printed by order of the House of 
Commons shew to what a dreadful extent infanticide prevailed a few years ago 
in a certain quarter of India. Mr. Ellis proves that infanticide prevailed ex- 
tensively in the Sandwich Islands. The mothers sometimes buried their 
children alive. 

It has been noticed by many travellers, | that the conduct which the Indian 
islanders observe towards the dead, wounded, and prisoners, is marked with 
thfe same want of generosity and the same inhumanity which is found to be the 
ihvariable concomitant of the early stages of civilization. Some of the savages 
of Borneo destroy their prisoners and devour their flesh. The people of 
Celebes sometimes devour the hearts of their enemies, either to gratify revenge 
or aggravate their usual ferocity, and there is hardly a warrior of note who, at 
some period or other, has not partaken of this horrid repast. It is well 
known that the natives of Macassar, when successful in the chase, immediately 
cut open the body of the stag or wild ox, and devour the heart raw and warm 
from the body of the animal, or present it to the chief as a delicacy. The 
inhabitants of New Caledonia are cannibals, according to Capt. Cook, an 
the want of provisions is considered as sufficient excuse for their going to war, 
in order that they may devour the bodies of their slaughtered enemies. ® 
natives of New Zealand are a most ferocious race of cannibals. The Rev. f' 

Marsden, 

• Mariner's Tonga Islands, vol. i. pp. 311-312. 

t A Voyage to Africa, by John MacLeod, M.D., pp. 57-58. 

t And by the author of the Indian Airhipeiago, vol. i. pp. 242-243. 
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Marsden, who visits 'that island irt the yedr 18 IP, rtfutes any doubts that Tlkd 
been previously iratortained relative to this horrid custom. Not only the 
ehiefs who are slain are eaten, but their wives are given up, put to death in 
cold blood, and eaten by the Areekas or priests. We find many disgust- 
ing details of the barbarous habits of the Tonga Islands in Mr. Mariner’s book.* 
In giving an account of a feast after war, he states that the bodies of two 
hundred men were barbecued and served up with an equal number of hogs and 
fowls, and two hundred baskets of yams. Every man and woman on the 
island had a share of each of those articles, whether they chose it or not. 
Most of the chiefs, warriors, and other ferocious parts of the company par- 
took of this inhuman diet, and several of them feasted on it. Capt. Forest 
gives a frightful picture of the Harraforas, and represents them as cannibals, 
drinking out of the skulls of their enemies. The most singular feature in their 
character is the necessity imposed on every individual of imbruing his hands 
in human blood. No person is permitted to marry till he can shew the skull 
of a man whom he has slaughtered. The ornaments of their houses are 
human skulls and teeth, which are in great request with them.f The inhft* 
bitants of Queen Charlotte’s Sound were cannibals in the days of Capt. CookJ: 
and that officer gives some convincing proofs of anthropophagy in that quarter* 
The Javanese, at a no very distant period, exhibited the same ferocity as some 
of their neighbours. The ears of the Dutch prisoners who were put to death 
were sent by one prince to another, his ally, the Prince Mangkabumi, and 
they were stewed with the flesh of buffaloes and eaten by his soldiery.” 
“ The people ate one and all, and bowed in respectful silence.”} The Dutch 
were in the habit of receiving from tliese barbarous allies, baskets full of their 
enemies’ heads as valuable gifts ! 

To the list of disgusting propensities detailed in the aforegoing article, we 
may add the following from the North American Review : 

There is a horrible institution among some of the Indian tribes, which furnishes a 
powerful illustration of their never-tiring love of vengeance. It is called “ Tlie Mari- 
eating Society and it is the duty of their associates to devour such prisoners as are 
preserved and delivered to them for that purpose. The members 6f this society belong 
to a particular family, and the dreadful inheritance descends to all the ddldren, male 
and female. Its duties cannot be dispensed with ; and the sanctions of religion are 
added to the obligations of immemorial usage. The feast is considered as a solema 
ceremony, at which the whole tribe is collected as actors or spectators. The miserable 
victim is fastened to a stake, and burned at a slow Are, with all the refinements of 
cruelty which savage ingenuity can invent. There is a traditional ritual, which regu- 
lates, with revolting precision, the whole course of procedure at tliese ceremonies. The 
institution has latterly declined, but we know those who have seen and related to us the 
incidents which occurred on these occasions, when w hite men were sacrificed and con- 
sumed. 


• VoLl.pp. 346-346. 

t Vide Researches Into the Physical History of Man, by J. C. Prichard, M.D. 
t Hawkesworth’s Voyages Into the Southern Hemisphere, vol. ii. p. 340. 

I Crawfhrd’s Indian Archipelago, vol. i. p. 244. 
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THK CASE OF MR. ERSKINE OF BOMBAV. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 

Sir: On the appearance in the Bombay Courier of the 1st instant of two 
letters,* one signed A.B., and the other bearing the signature which is sub-. 

scribed 

* The following are ropics of those letters, which we insert verbatim t 
To the Editor of the Bombay Courier. 

Sir : If the occurrence in the Oriental Herald of the most barefaced falsehood, asserted with the most 
unblushing assurance, could now possibly occasion surprise, the article inserted in p. 30? of the number 
for May would most unquestionably excite astonishment. One advantage, however, certainly not con- 
t^plated by the editor, may be derived from it, as it will afford a most excellent criterion for judging 
of Mr. Buckingham's principles and moral character. For I have every reason to believe that he hinj- 
self received a copy of the pamphlet alluded to, and he must therefore be well aware tha^ the epithets 
which he has applied to it .are totally unfounded, and that he has, consequently, wilfully and knowingly 
published a lie. This language, I am perfectly aware, is neither becoming nor gentlemanly ; but when 
writing of a man who prostitutes his pen to the circulation of deliberate falsehood and slander, courtesy 
would be misplaced. 

Mr. Buckingham, with his usual disingenulty, carefhlly conceals the title of the pamphlet to which 
he alludes : but no person acquainted with what has taken place at Bombay during the last four yean 
and a half, can for a moment doubt that the one in question is The Case of Mr. Erskine of Boni/w;/, 
printed for the perusal of his Vidends at Calcutta, and never inserted in any newspaper, as it was found 
too long for that punnwe. At the time, also, when it was printed, there was no supreme court at Bom- 
bay. But so far from this pamphlet being “ libellous," it, on the contrary, contains authentic copies of 
the Recorder's speech on delivering the decision of his court In that case, and of the interrogatories on 
which Mr. Erskine had been privately examined by the Recorder, and thus fairly lays both sides of the 
tiuestion before the public. At its conclusion, likewise, was addad this note. “The preceding state- 
ment has, for obvious reasons, been drawn up In a tone of studied moderation. A fuller narrative, with 
a freer commentary, by the injured indi% idual himself, will probably appear hereafter from another 
quarter.” This statement, in fact, containerl nothing but a simple account of the circumstances of thu 
case, to which scarcely a single remark was added.' But Mr. Buckingham Is a man of too much acute- 
ness not to know, that in drawing up a vindic.ition of one's conduct for the satisfaction of one’s friends, 
the style of unfounded assertion and slanderous aspersion employed In the Oriental Herald would be of 
no avail, and that, in such a case, conclusive reasoning founded on obvious or well-authenticated facia 
could alone produce conviction. 

But I have no intention of entering into a discussion of the merits of this case, and shall, therefore, 
merely observe, that it is notorious that Mr. Erskine was deprived of the situations which he held in the 
Recorder's court without trial and without any public investigation whatever. Will, therefore', Mr. 
Buckingham, the «)i-dwa«C defender and martyr of the Liberty of the Pi'ess, affirm, that under such 
circumstances there was any impropriety in printing and circulating this case for the Information of the 
friends and acquaintances of Mr. Erskine t For I defy him to jioint out in it a single passage which de- 
serves, in any sense of the word, the term “ libellous though the object and intention of the pamphlet 
were certainly to show that the decision of the Recordcr’sCourt was neither just nor legal. But what tater- 
minable paragraphs has Mr. Buckingham written, in order to prove the injustice of subjecting a Briton to 
punishment, or even to any loss, without a previous trial by a jury of his countrymen ! The pages cf 
the Oriental Herald have bem filled usque ad nauseam with the cases of Buckingham and Amot, Edwards 
and Burnet, and hoe genus omne of honourable men ; but when a gentleman, to whom Mr. Buckingham 
was indebted for the most friendly kindness and attention, is deprived, without trial, of situations to the 
amount of Rs. 23,000 per annum, not a page nor even a paragraph can be spared In the Oriental Herald 
for any remarks on a case, which prima facte certainly afforded much juster grounds for animadversion. 

That Mr. Buckingham had good and golden reasons for having hitherto maintained silence on this 
subject there can be no doubt, and in a mercenary hireling consistency of principle is not to be expected. 
But prudence might have prevented his alluding to It in any manner, for, If it be In the least discussed, 
it will be incontrovertibly proved that in his case, to the stigma of literary prostitution must also be 
added that of base Ingratitude, Callous as Mr. Buckingham, from a long perseverance in circulating 
“ gross and libellous insinuations" and assertions against all who deserve respect, esteem, and admiration, 
must have become to the contempt of the public, still a regard for his own Interest ought to convince 
him of the expediency of avoiding the agitation of questions, the discussion of which must Inevitabiy 
expose his total laxity of principle, and his complete Indifference to rectitude, integrity, and all mo 
feeling. 

" I remain, sir, your most obedient servant, 

Bombay, 29th August 1827. Vindkx. 


“ OOVXllKOR XLPHINBTONE, THE LATE GOVERNOR ADAM, AND THE INDIAN JOHN 
To the Editor of the Bombay Courier. 

Sir ; The above is the heading of an article in the Oriental Herald for May, and is as 
calumnies, the characteristic feature of that journal. In this paper Mr. Klphinstone is said ^ 
bten charged in a public correspondence by a high judicial authority of this place with 
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‘f’ Indian MB Br™” ‘he late Governor Adam, and 

the Indian the editors of the several newspapers at Bombay 

were prohibited by government from publishing any farther discussions on the 
subject. On this measure I shall hazard no other remark, than that it has 
appeared singular to every person, Aat Mr. Buckingham should be at full liber- 
ty to circulate the most unfounded and slanderous aspersions, and that those 
who are best able to refute them should be denied the only means which this 
country affords of exposing their total groundlessness. But as the reasons 
which may have occasioned this prohibition cannot apply in England^ you 
will perhaps have no objection to insert the following remarks in your journal, 
hi this article of the Oriental Herald. Mr. Buckingham has, with his usual 
aisingenuity. carefully concealed the name of the pamphlet to which he 
alludes. But I can affirm positively, that since the arrival of Sir Edward 
West at Bombay, no other pamphlet has ever been published, in consequence 
of any proceeding in the Recorder’s, or Supreme Court, than « The Case of 
Mr. Erskine of Bombay, printed for the perusal of his Friends” at Calcutta, 
in October 1823. I have at the same time every reason to believe, that m/ 
Buckingham himself received a copy of this very pamphlet, and it will also 
be found inserted in the numbers of the Calcutta Journal for the 23d, 24tb 
and 25th October 1823. It cannot, therefore, be doubted but that Mr’ 
Buckingham well knew that this pamphlet did not contain “gross and 
libellous insinuations against the Chief Justice and Judges of this presideney •” 
and consequently he must stand convicted of having, in the case of a gentl’e- 
man to whom he was indebted for many acts of friendship, and for whom he 
professed both respect and esteem, wilfully and knowingly published a 
deliberate and injurious misstatement. Because, though the slanderous as- 
persions contained in this article are directed against other persons, still it is 
obvious that every reader of it must inevitably conclude that such conduct as 
admitted of no other vindication than « gross and libellous insinuations," 
must have been completely indefensible. 

The case, however, of Mr. Erskine may be stated in a very few words! 
Ihat gentleman held two situations in the Recorder’s Court, one master in 
equity, and the other clerk to the court of small causes. In the first of these 
offices It was never pretended that any irregularity had occurred ; but in the 
tL^tshT^ discovered that Mr. Erskine had occasionally signed subpoena 
ckets before the subpoena had been procured, and had thus given his head 
lerk an opportunity of issuing them without obtaining the subpoena, and 
onsequently of retaining the fee payable to the sealer;* and that this head 

n'to citu IS” to be libellous and so forth), and having been the means of se^ndlng 

Now through the mL of h& friend Mr. Adi! 

many reasons very I®''" conceive it 

would not lonir mm^v. ^ °t»ble, but as It may naturally be inferred that such a charge, If made, 

‘he InformaUon, could wlthTSc Herald obtained 

My object hoiIZw I ? given the reply. If truth and candour had been their aim. 

P®Per, which I conchiri«rI°*^^* what every body has equally the means of ascertaining, that the said 
m the John Bull hut other ti^ Mr. Erskine’s explanatory statement, was pubUshed, not 

months aftJi I s s own paper, CalcutU Journal of the 33d October 1823, 

left CalcZn f^fterst had assumed chargeof the government, andthree months after Mr, Adam 

strong tLmony 

ASuotT* 18^**^*^ ”” ***““ ^ therefore on himself. 

* This was "no I ^t)ur’8 obedlenUy, A. B. 

Edward West, S’ hU deprived the sealer of the court, the nephew of 
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elerk had continued to take, fo»' fifteen days, an old estaMted^feO^ ctfi 6Qe 
rupee, inistead of half a rupee, to wWch it had been reduced Tiy Sit’ Edward 
West, Such were the crying enormities which induced' this ^refcotder, within 
two or three months after his arrival, to institute Bsect^et in^uiry intO'Mt. Er- 
skine’s conduct. For no person ever came forward to make a public complaint 
with respect to any injustice which he might have received in the court of 
small causes ; nor, to this moment, have Mr. Erskine's friends been able to 
discover the manner in which Sir Edward West became possessed of the 
information of which he subsequently availed himself. But Sir Edward West 
must have known that at the time when be instituted this inquiry Mr. Erskine 
was in a moat debilitated state of health, and that illness had prevented him 
for several montha previously from superintending the business of this office 
with his usual vigilance. 

Bat as I cannot state this ** Case** more concisely or more forcibly than 
has been already done in the pamphlet in question, I may be allowed to quote 
from it the following passages. 

The events which led in June last to Mr. Erskine’s being deprived of the offices 
of roaster in equity and clerk to the court of sroall causes appear liable to misconstrue, 
tion, in consequence of tlie private manner in which the previous inquiries were con. 
ducted. For the charge, delivered by the recorder ut their conclusion, must tend to 
excite suspicions prejudicial to the character of Mr. Erskine ; as it is difficult to sup< 
pose that a judge, in open court, would impute to any individual charges of the most 
serious nature unless tliey rested on sufficient grounds. Unfortunately, also, the 
health of Mr. Erskine was so impaired by long illness, that he was completely inca* 
pacitated from defending himself with that vigour which circumstances required; and 
as his very life depended on his immediate departure from Bombay, neither time nor 
ability permitted him to lay before the public a detailed account of the real merits of 
the case. But he entrusted a friend with all the materials requisite for this purpose, 
and fully explained to him every point that appeared subject to the slightest doubt or 
ambiguity. It is, therefore, hoped that the following authentic and impartial state- 
ment of all tlie circumstances connected with this transaction will prove acceptable, 
not only to Mr. Erskine’s friends, but also to every person who has enjoyed the plea* 
sure of his acquaintance, or who may feel interested in the reputation of one who 
has so distinguished himself by his literary pursuits, and by the meritorious and 
honourable manner in which he has discharged the duties of various public situations 
of high importance. 

, ** Mr. Erskine arrived in Bombay in‘1804, and, during a period. of nineteen years, 
luM uninterruptedly maintained the most deserved character for abilities of the 6rst 
order, and for the strictest principles of honour and integrity. His edu<»hpn> I’l® 
habits, his intimacies, his pursuits, his studies, his whole frame of mind, evinced the 
utter impossibility that he could ever deign to improve bis fprtune by sordid or dis- 
honest means. His friends might even have blamed him for too scrupulous an absti- 
nence from pecuniary transactions from which a profit, exempt from . all suspicion, 
might have been fairly derived. > , 

In November 1808 Mr. Erskine waa appointed clerk to the court of sroall causes. 
He was then unacquainted with the procedure of English courts in respept to the 
forms of writs, the pleadings, and the process; but as the court of small causes acts 
as a court of conscience, a strict adhcreace to forms was not absolutely requisite. 
Under six recorders, ffierefore, Mr. Erskine conducted the buiness of this court 
much to their satisfaction ; and from their persuasion that he was anxiously dispose 
to see justice done to the suitors, informalities in pleading, or in technical fon^» 
though the subject of occasional remark, never altered their opinion of his fitnws or 
the situation. That all these iwdrders entertained the highest repect for Mr, Ers me s 
abilities, for his literary character, and for his intimate knowledge of 
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customs of tb>t they l^onourodhioi wUb gjonliideots of . priwtls^rogBrdf 

is too well known,, to l^o society of Bombay to require remark } but po ^ro^r teeti«> 
niony of the high estiioatioQ in which Mr. Erskine was , held cwi be necessary than tfaiat 
jigwas, witbout.acdicitatlon, and even contrary to some objections. which he urged^ 

appointed to be master in equity by#be late recorder, Sir W, D. Evans 

“ The reader of this charge will no doubt surprised to observe^ 

tbflt the evidence on which the decision of the recorder’s court appears to rest is that of 
the person accused,* contrary to the established maxim of English law, that no person 
shall be obliged to criminate himself ; and of a book which, as is declared from th6 

bench, is written in bieroglyj>hics 

It is hence perfectly evident that, although interrogatories may in a 

particular mode of proceeding, and under certain circumstances, be administered to an 
accused person, there- is not a shadow of authority to justify the issuing of an attache 
ment on mere suspicion, in order to subject him to an examination on oath, by wbicb 
alone, and m the first instance, he is to criminate himself. It seems also, su^dently 
established that there must be an accuser on oath ; that the accused person has a>rigl|t 
to be made previously acquainted with the charge brought against him and to 
allowed time and opportunity to answer it, and that he may object not only to the 
substance of the charge but also to the quality of the accuser ; nor can a single inter- 
rogatory be legally put to him until all these forms hare been duly observed. 

“ But in the present case every one of these forms, so necessary to guard against 
the exercise of a power of so singular a kind being extended further than absolutely 
requisite for the attainment of the ends of justice, have been completely disregarded. 
No accuser has appeared against Mr. Erskine, for it cannot be supposed that the 
recorder bas sustained the character both of judge and accuser ; no affidavit has been 
read in open court ; the interrogatories on which Mr, Erskine was examined were 
never filed ; no previous notice of their nature and import was given to him; and, so 
far from time and opportunity being afforded him to answer them, be never received 
the slightest intimation that he was to be examined on interrogatories until a summons 
was put into his hands, at ten o’clock on the 13th June, requiring his attendance in 
court at eleven o’clock the same day for that purpose. Whether, when thus suddenly 
called upon to answer, without the least preparation, questions drawn up at leisure amt 
with legal skill, he received that support and indulgence which the law requires, wilt 
best appear from a perusal of the annexed examinations. 

But though, as Blackstone observes, * the making a defendant answer upon oatb 
to a criminal charge is not agreeable to the genius of the common law in any other 
instance, *t still this mode of proceeding is in some respects favourable to the person 
accused. For Blackstone, at the same time, lays it down that ‘ if the contempt bet 
of such a nature that when the fact is once acknowledged, the court can receive nn 
further information by interrogatories than it is already possessed of, the defendant 
may be admitted to make such simple acknowledgment, and receive his judgment 
without answering to any interre^atories and further, ‘ if the party can clear him- 
self by oath he is discharged. ’§ In the last opinion Havrkins also concurs : * if the 
party (says he) fully purge himself in his answer to such interrogatories of the whole 
matter charged upon him, the court will discharge him of the contempt.’ |j The singu- 
lar applicability of both these rules to Mr. Erskine’s case will appear fully in the fol- 
lowing remarks ; for even before his examination he had admitted that neglect of duly, 
on account of long ill health, had occurred in his office of clerk of the small cause court ; 
and therefore, as this very neglect of itself corroborated Mr. Erskine’s assertion, that 
be was perfectly ignorant of the irregulariffes committed in office, any intmoga* 
b)ries to this point put to him, n6t being for the better information of the court, 

evidently 

of kHI’ been privately examined by the recorder on Interrogatories, and auffientJe copies 

that M andof the recorder’s speech are Inserted in the orighia] pamphlet. It is to be regieUad 
oni consented to this private examination, but confident in his own innocence, be was 

V anxious to prove it In any manner that the recorder thought best. 

t 4 Blackstone, 287. f tbid. § Ibid. S 3 Hawkins, 273. 
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evijentljr )>ecMD« not only unnec^sary, but oppressive. Mr. ErsVioe jrepeetedly 
declared on oatb, when under examination, xl^ these irregularitiefl were totally, un 
known to him, and that be bad never knowingly derived any profit ftom .tbein; and 
consequently every implied imputation of extortion, oppression, fraud, and corruption 
contained in the above charge, was introduced inttf it contrary to the dearest and best 

established principles of law 

But all other insinuations end accusations contained in this charge 

sink into unimportance when contrasted with the following; it is difficult to find a 
name for them. * This is necessary, as well for the purpose of example as for tliat of 
convincing the native community that tlie court will protect them from extortion and 
oppression ; to convince them that this court, the peculiar end and object of whose 
establishment is to protect them from fraud and oppression by others, will not so far 
forget itself and the object of its institution us to screen or permit fraud and corruption 
in its own officer, and witliin its own walls.' ‘ I am sorry to say, but I fear that the 
motive was the same as in the case of the ten rupees ; I mean, again to squeeze as 
much as could be squeezed from tlic miserable hard earnings of that poor class of 
people who usually apply for redress to the small cause court.* ‘ The same facts tlien 
again appear in this case as in the last ; namely, that a fraud to a considerable extent has 
been committed, and that it has also been committed for Mr. Erskine’s benefit ; for it 
again appears that the fraudulent charge for subpoenas has been brought to account, and 
the money actually received by him.’ * The result of this case is that Mr. Erskine him, 
self gives an opportunity to his cleiks, by signing the subpoena tickets before ilie 
subpoenas are sued out, to commit the fraud ; the fraud is actually committed, and 
Mr. Erskine receives the profit of it.’ 

“ These passages occur in a speech of no great length, and which concludes with 
those remarkable words : ‘ These are the facts upon which the court is to decide as to 
their proceedings against Mr. Erskine.’ 

** By the terms in which this speech on pronouncing judgment is expressed, the court 
have placed themselves in a singular dilemma : for their decision either rests on the 
answers of Mr. Erskine to the interrogatories, or Mr, Erskine has been punished not 
.only without trial, but, as far as he knows, without the slightest previous investigation. 
He is condemned by implication, if not in express terms, of having been guilty of 
extortion, oppression, fraud, and corruption, and of having received all the money 
which was derived from the irregularities committed in his office. It will, therefore, 
perhaps excite surprise to read the following questions and answers : 

1. Q. Some of the bills of course have been paid to you, Mr. Erskine? 

ji. Some of tliem must have been paid to me, I have brought the books. — [Produces 
cash book (it ought to have been ledger of costs) and examines it] Yes, in No. LSI Uic 
costs appear to have been received. 

2. Q. And I suppose in many others too? 

Yes, in all probability. There is another in No. 116, where the costs have been 
received, and in No. 105, In No. 1.32 the same seems to have been the case, and 
in 139. 

.3. Q. Do you not look over the items which compose the charge before you tale 
money ? 

A. I have not looked over caclj item of the bills; I have been accustomed to trust to 
the accuracy of the clerk in the office, to whom the duty belongs of making tlie bills, 
and included the sum total in tlic judgment, on being assured it bad been made up m 
the usual form. 

4. Q, This was leading a great deal to *1116 clerk, and he might be clieating you or 
cheating the public. 

A. It was certainly very improper conduct in me, and I am fully sensible of it, an 
regret it extremely. . . 

“ It will not appear surprising that in his particular situation Mr. Erskine shou 
not observe the assumptions contained in tlic first and third questions ; but no money 
was ever paid to or taken by Mr. Erskine by or from the suitors. It was 
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ceivrd by the purvbe, and regularty entered In those books, 6o repeatedly and em- 
phatically described as Mr.'Erskine’s books, but which in fact were the public office 
records, and as such have been the sole means of establishing the irregularities that had 
crept into the office,* But with whatever object these questions may have been framed, 
ft has been fully compensated by the important admission contained in the 4tlj question, 
which fully exonerates Mr. Erskinc from the improper acts of his clerk. 

These answers of tile defendant, as before observed, ought to have been conclusive 
with respect to his entire ignorance of any monies having been improperly received in 
his office, or further direct interrogatories to that point might have been put to him. 
But not one such interrogatory appears in the examinations, nor a single one regarding 
extortion, oppression, fraud, or corruption, nor indeed witli respect to the subject of the 
two first points mentioned in the above charge. It is, therefore, self-evident that the 
judgment pronounced by the recorder rests not on these interrogatories. On what other 
grounds it rests, if on any, has been most carefully concealed from Mr.Erskine ; and to the 
moment that he embarked, not a circumstance occurred to his recollection which could be 
tortured into the slightest semblance of such serious offences. It is no part of the object 
of this statement to supply the remarks that must involuntarily arise on this occasion. 

“ But as* Mr. Erskine knows of no regular judicial inquiry except the interrogatories, 
which had been framed, after at least one, and that the most important of the office 
books, had been in possession of the court for several weeks, it is to these interrogatories 
alone that he can refer for a vindication of his conduct. For though Blackstone very 
justly observes, that, ‘ in the courts of law, the admission of the party to purge himself 
by oath is more favourable to his liberty, though perhaps not less dangerous to his 
conscience ; for if he clears himself by bis answers, the complaint is totally dismissed 
yet Mr. Erskine may trust with confidence that no person will ever suspect him of 
having given a single answer inconsistent with truth, as far as his own personal know- 
ledge extended 

“ After reading these and the preceding answers, it must seem incredi- 
ble that the following remark should appear in the above charge : ‘ The result of this 
case is, that Mr. Erskine gives an opportunity to his clerk, by signing the subpoena ticket 
before the subpoenas are sued out, to commit the fraud : the fraud is actually committed, 
and Mr. Erskine receives the benefit of it.’ The last conclusion deserves particular 
remark, as it may appear (o rest on the 6th, 7th, and 8th interrogatories of the first 
day’s examination. But all culpability, according to law, depends on the knowledge 
and intention with which an act has been committed ; and, therefore, to impute an act 
publicly to Mr, Erskinc, in such manner as, when connected with other parts of the 
same charge, could convey no other meaning than that of established guilt, is in direct 
contradiction to every principle of justice. For not a single interrogatory was put to 
him, wliich could have admitted of his denying solemnly so serious an accusation, nor 
has there been the slightest evidence produced to prove that he, in any manner, knowingly 
derived any benefit from this fraud. That the fraud has been committed, and that he 
gave the oppoituiiity of committing it, Mr. Erskinc does not dispute ; but he affirms 
that his reasons for signing the subpoena tickets previous to suing out the subpoenas were 
solely to expedite business, and to spare unnecessary expense to the suitors, and that 
he never was actuated by any corrupt motives whatever, 

“ Negligence, for some time past, in performing the duties of clerk of the court of 
^all causes, Mr. Erskine at once admitted, wdien the ii regularities that had occurred 
m the office were pointed out to him. But on every previous occasion, as w ell as when 
under examination on interrogatories, he solemnly declared that he was entirely ignorant 
uf the existence of such irregularities, and that he had never, knowingly, in any man- 
’'w whatever, benefited by any sum of money which had been improperly received in 
his office. From all knowledge, therefore, of these irregularities, and from all sus- 
picion 

The purvoe of course accounted to Mr. Erskine for the balances which appeared on these books In 
IS avour, but whether correctly or not, In all cases, or what ulterior object he might have, it is by no 
'"esnseasytosay. 

Journ. Voi.. 25. No. H8. 3 0 
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plcion of having participated in any profit derived from them, Mr. Ershine ought, 
according to law, to have been considered as completely absolved ; and consequehtly 
the repeated remarks in the above charge, which allege that the frauds were committed 
for the benefit of Mr, Erskine, are not only unsupported by the slightest little of 
evidence, but arc even refuted by the precise kind of proof which the law hKs declared 
in such cases to bo complete and sufficient. 

“ Of this opinion the court seems also to have been on the 16th June ; for at the 
conclusion of thi^ day’s examination, Mr. Erskine was informed, after the court had 
consulted together for about a quarter of an hoiir, that the court had determined to dis- 
miss him from his offices on the grounds of neglect and inattention in’ the discharge of 
his duties. It was at the same time intimated to him, that the court was disposed to 
give him the option of a trial : that the court did not wish to indict him, but to give 
him the option of a trial if he was dissatisfied. What the object of such an intimation 
could be it is impossible to imagine. The grounds stated by the court had been re- 
peatedly admitted by Mr. Erskine, and, of course, if the court considered them as 
sufficient reasons for depriving him of his offices, he had no remedy but to submit to 
their decision. A jury could have no cognizance of these grounds; it oould neither 
find by their verdict that Mr. Erskine’s admissions were incorrect, nor had it power to 
reverse the judgment of tlie court. An appeal to it, consequently, could be productive 
of no beneficial result ; and Mr. Erskine, therefore, expressed his acquiescence in the 
decision of the court. 

“ Even on the 18th June, the recorder, in pronouncing judgment, said that the 
court will not say whether Mr. Erskine be guilty or not of a participation in the profits 
of these frauds and extortion, and confined the grounds of his dismissal to carelessness 
and criminal negligence. In what manner, then, is the conclusion of this extraordinary 
charge to be reconciled to what precedes it ; and still more, how can the injurious impiu 
tations implied in it be held consistent with the intimation given to Mr. Erskine, that 
neglect and inattention alone were the grounds on which the depriving him of his offices 
had become expedient ? 

“ The accused person is thus lulled into security ; and, though the decision of the 
court is not absolutely different from what was intimated to him, the recorder avails 
himself of the opportunity of pronouncing judgment to aggravate this decision by im- 
puting to Mr. Erskine, in terms too plain to be misunderstood, extortion, oppression, 
fraud, and corruption. Can it for a moment be supposed that such ruinous and dis- 
honouring accusations can have proceeded from the scat of justice without resting on 
some foundation ? But if so, what are the facts ? by whom were they brought to the 
notice of the recorder? why was not Mr. Erskine indicted for such serious offences? 
Nor let it be forgotten that, though ex-parte statements and depositions, taken in due 
form of law, are sufficient for commencing a process .against an individual, they are 


utterly null and void as grounds on which any court of justice can rest its final judg- 
ment. Before the property, or the life, or, dearer to him than his life, the reputation 
of a British subject can be endangered by the law, the accuser and the accused must 
appear in public court; the evidence must be given in presence of the latter, who must 
have legal assistance, and be allowed the fullest opportunity of cross-examining the wit- 
nesses brought against him, and of exposing their turpitude; and by a still more 
invaluable precaution, the conclusions to be drawn from the proceedings are not en- 
trusted to the judge, but to a jury. Why, then, has Mr. Erskine been deprived of the 
privileges of his birth-right ; and why has a solemn judgment, which, amongst strangers, 
must cast some suspicion on his character, and which has deprived him of yearly emo- 
luments to so considerable an amount, been thus pronounced ? It is not sufficient to 
say that he is an officer of the court, for that could not deprivb him of the rights o a 
British subject ; and, besides, the law has pointed out a particular mode of procee mg 
which may be adopted in such cases, and has, at the same time, expressly dec a » 
that if the defendant clears himself by his answers, the complaint must be tota 

dismissed. . 

« Through- 
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« Throughout the whole of tliis case the rcadcr^s astonishment must have no doubt 
been excited to find, after such frequent references to Bapoo (Mr. Erskine’s head clerk), 
who, as it clearly appears, was the only person who could possibly aflford any informa- 
tion with respect to the minute particulars which constitute the subject of this inquiry, 
that this man was never examined. It is known that he was committed to gaol on 
the 12th June, with strict injunctions that no person should be allowed to communicate 
with him ; but as no mittimus accompanied the prisoner, and as he had been discharged 
without trial, the cause of his commitment can only be a subject of conjecture. This 
circumstance is, therefore, one of the facts of this anomalous case wlfth is particularly 
perplexing. Had, indeed, the commitment taken place subsequent to Mr. Erskine’s 
first examination, it might have been attributed in the following answer : 

Q, Mr. Erskine, you are confident you told Bapoo not to charge more than half a 
rupee ? 

I am certain I mentioned it. I am confident I charged Bapoo, at the same time 
I reduced the fee to the sealer, not to charge to or receive more from the client. 

But his having been committed previously sets conjecture at defiance. As, however, 
he was a private servant of Mr. Erskine’s, and in no sense of the term an officer of the 
court, it could not in such case have been for a contempt of court ; or, if considered 
in the latter character, it was a clear admission that the court held him responsible for 
the overcharge, it would seem to follow that the thus fixing the responsibility on the 
clerk completely exonerated the head of the office from such lesponsibility. Butin 
either case, w'hether by the above answer of Mr. Erskine, or by this supposed admis. 
sioii of the court, it is fully established that the overcharge was made contrary to Mr. 
Erskine’s orders, and consequently that, though the overcharge might have been an 
appropriate instance of negligence, it could not possibly prove any thing more. 

“ It may be said that the examining Bapoo could have been of uo use, as it would 
have amounted to nothing more than making master and servant mutually witnesses for 
each other. But this objection is merely apparent, for they would of course have been 
examined apart from each other, and a skilful cross-examination would at once have 
ascertained whether their respective depositions were in every respect inconsistent with 
each other, or whether any contradictions took place. It is, at the same time, im- 
possible to understand how the court could form any opinion on the subject without 
this man’s testimony. The most important of the office books is declared to be written 
in hieroglyphics ; and even books and papers kept in the most distinct manner ought 
never to be considered as evidence against the keeper of them until he has had an 
opportunity of explaining the manner in which they are kept, and every difficulty that 
might occur to the casual peruser of them. 

“ As, also, there was no reason, primn-fack, to doubt that Bapoo was the person 
who had actually received the monies arising from the irregularities committed in the 
ollice, it seems inconceivable how any court, without previously examining him, could 
take upon itself to declare solemnly that these monies were not taken for the profit of 
the receiver, but for the benefit of another person. Still stranger, if possible, must it 
appear that the same person, who had himself admitted that the clerk might be cheating 
either his master or the public, should adjudge that the master alone was guilty. Here 
every principle of evidence seems to be disregarded, and not even an attempt made to , 

connect the conclusion with the premises 

“ The only blame which Mr. Erskine can attach to himself, and he 

never shrunk from the candid acknowledgment of it, is his having continued to hold 
an office, to which neither his health nor his other duties permitted him to pay proper 
altention. But the unwillingness which every person experiences to be convinced that 
Ins constitution is irretrievably debilitated will sufficiently explain his having looked 
forward to a return of health, which would have enabled him to exercise his former 
superintendence over this office. In this hope, however, he was disappointed ; and, os 
IS well known to his friends, he had determined to resign this situation at the moment 
fi'cse inquiries commenced. But to have then retired, had it even been permitted, 
"ould have undoubtedly been construed into an admission of impropriety of conduct ; 

and 
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and he therefore continued to hold it until he was finally deprived of it by the judgment 
of the Recorder’s Court, On the 18 th June.” 

There was, also, another point most improperly introduced by the Recorder 
into his speech on delivering the judgment of his court in this case, as it 
formed no part of the interrogatories on which Mr. Erskine had been privately 
examined, and animadverted upon by him in the most unwarrantable tenna, 
which in this pamphlet receives the following conclusive reply : 

“Tlie first pmiit is with respect to a single instance of Mr. Erskine’s having de- 
manded a fee of ten rupees from a Parsee woman, who, though warned of the charge 
that would be made, had refused to come to the office, for attending her at her house. 
In tlie above charge this circumstance is noticed in these terms : ‘ On what ground Mr, 
Erskine can attempt to excuse this, 1 do not know ; I have heard from him no attempt 
at excuse, though he has had many opportunities given him for the purpose,’ And 
farther: — ‘Ido not understand how he could have so far forgotten his feelings as a 
gentleman, and his principles as an honest man.’ But so far from this first assertion 
being the case, Mr. Erskine, on being sent for by the Recorder on the l.'Jth May, dis- 
tinctly stated to him that, as there was no fee laid down on tlie table of fees in the court 
of small causes for business done out of the office, though it was laid down for other 
offices, he (Mr. Erskine) thought the fairest analogy to go by was the practice of the 
commissioner of affidavits, who, in his office, receives one rupee for swearing an affida- 
vit, but had ten (it ought to have been said fifteen) if he left it. Of the correctness of 
this conclusion no doubt can be entertained, for such is the established practice in all 
courts when an officer performs any service, for the accon)inodalion of a party, to 
which he is not bound by his official duties ; nor can any reasonable cause be assigned 
why the officer, when thus acting out of the regular course of his duty, should submit 
gratuitously to such inconvenience and trouble. The right, therefore, that Mr. Erskine 
had to require a fee on this occasion to a certain amount, the Recorder himself could 
not possibly question ; and consequently the introduction here of the word ‘honest’ is 
not in any manner warranted by the circumstances of the case. The amoutit of the fee 
might, indeed, have been in the Recorder’s opinion excessive ; but even then, as no fee 
was laid down, the taking It ought, in common justice, to have been merely ascribed 
to an error of judgment on the part of Mr. Erskine.” 

Under these circumstances, will Mr. Buckingham maintain that no remarks 
ought to be made on the judgment of a court of justice, however illegal it 
maybe, and that the party injured must suffer in silence without attempting to 
expose its injustice and illegality ? For, unless a plain and impartial statement 
of the circumstances of a case and of the law applicable to it constitute a libel, 
this pamphlet deserves not in any sense of the word the term libellous. But 
what interminable pages has Mr. Buckingham written in order to prove the 
injustice of subjecting a Briton to punishment, or even to any loss, without a 
previous trial by a jury of his countrymen !* 

The specious and hypocritical profession, with which this article 


♦ In the Oriental Hirald for January 1827, the editor hesitates not to observe^" It ba ^ 

unfortunately for ourselves, that the discussion of an individual case has occupied a very g * 
some may consider, disproportionate share of our space and attention. «ut it may at le 
to us, that during all theperiotl of this painful and protracted discussion, no great gen q ^ 
Important public interest, and no other case of individual oppression has been over ^ 

In another part of the same number, p. 85, Mr. Buckingham has the unblushing authorities 

that « his love of free discussion is not an idle sound; and provided statements are ma , 
which he has every reason to regard as accurate, and which, being placed in the 
analyzed with no other desire than that of stating the truth, the whole truth, a »<> somuchi 

he should hold himself a traitor to that freedom of the press for which he has preserv- 

if he suppressed such truth." I leave it to him to reconcile such professions as these to jjijn an 

cd an ungenerous and ungrateful silence with respect to the case of Mr. Krskme, un 
«pportunlty of publishing unfounded and caluxnaioui assertions afainst Mr, Elplunswi* 
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proves nothing more than Mr. Buckingham’s inveterate love of misrepre- 
sentation : for, if he had been ready to communicate to the world anything 
in contradiction of his own calumnies, he held in his own hands full means for 
refuting them ; as for this purpose all that was requisite was to have given a 
concise and faithful summary of the contents of this pamphlet. For the ques- 
tion, evidently, is not whether Mr. Flphinstone may have seen it in manu- 
script,* but whether there was any impropriety in printing and circulating it for 
the satisfaction of Mr. Frskine’s friends; and this, I suspect, even Mr. Buck- 
ingham himself will not have sufficient assurance to affirm. But, from this 
pamphlet having been inserted in his own journal, he has implicated himself in 
a dilemma the most embarrasing : for, if it contains ‘^gross and libellous 
insinuations” against the judges of Bombay, its insertion in the Calcutta 
Journal shews that the suppression of that newspaper was i)erfectly just ; and if, 
as I maintain, it does not, what opinion ought to be formed of Mr. Bucking* 
ham’s moral character, when it is so clearly proved that not even the certainty 
of detection can deter him from indulging in the most unfounded and virulent 
detraction ? 

Mr. Buckingham may, however, plead that this insertion of what he now 
terms a libel in his own journal had escaped his notice or recollection ; but 
even his ingenuity in defending a bad cause and his assurance will find it impos- 
sible to explain away or to repel the injurious consequences to his own reputa- 
tion which must result from his having written and publi'.hed this one short 
passage:—* The chain of evidence in this case completely establishes the fact 
of a connexion between Mr. Flphinstone, Mr. Adam, and the Calcutta John 
Bull, and is equally creditable to them all. Mr. Elphinstone has the libellous 
in his possession, before it is published; it afterwards appears in 
the John Bull of Calcutta, the secret organ of the Bengal Government ; whilst 
Mr. Adam (who was Mr. Elphinstone’s first cousin, and whose acts towards 
the Indian press Mr. Elphinstone has so extravagantly praised) was a member 
of the Bengal Government.” For, not to notice the exquisiteness of this logic, 
and the striking connexion of the links of this so termed chain of evidence, it 
must be perfectly obvious that, if Sir Edward West has made any charge 
against Mr. Elphinstone, this assertion can form no part of it, as it is so clearly 
a gratuitous and malignant supposition of the ex-editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
But Mr. Buckingham must know that the supreme court was not established in 
Bombny until the 8th May 1824, nearl}' seven months after this pamphlet was 
printed (in October 1823); that consequently neither Mr. Elphinstone nor Mr. 
Adam could possibly have been privy to the printing and circulating a libel upon 
the chief justice and judges of Bombay; and that, if this pamphlet be in any 
respect objectionable, Mr. Adam could have had no concern in permitting, or 
prohibiting, or punishing its publication, as he was not then at Calcutta, but at 
sea on his passage to Bombay for the benefit of his health. Any remarks on 
such clear and incontrovertible proofs of Mr, Buckingham’s total disregard of 
mets must be unnecessary. 

I remain, sir, your most obedient servant, 

Bombay, nth September 1827. Vindex. 

* We have taken upon ourselves to retrench one passage in this letter, and to 
^0 erate the expressions in others, conformably to our rule of excluding, as far as prac- 
e, all harsh personal reflections, however justly they may be applied, 
h is fair to add, that a reply to the two letters in the Bombay Courier appeared in the 
Herald for last month.-Ed. 

Bomljay from Calcutta on the 12th September 1823, in consequence of il 
’ ® uot return there uAtll four or five months afterwards." 
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HISTORICAL WORKS AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Pkofessoh Schulz, of Giessen, whose journey through Persia atid Turkey, 
at the expense of the French Government, with a view of making inquiries 
and acquisitions for the promotion of oriental literature, was adverted to in a 
letter from a foreign correspondent, published in our last number, has made 
some interesting communications to M. Saint Martin, of the Asiatic Society 
of Paris, respecting the contents of the libraries of Constantinople. From 
extracts of his letters, which appear in the two numbers of the New Journal 
Asiatigtccj we obtain the following information. 

M. Schulz states that it is difficult to tell the number of libraries which 
exist in the vast circumference of Constantinople. There are many which 
are scarcely known to any one, yet are as rich in excellent works as the most 
celebrated collections. In his first letter, M. Schulz names thirty libraries 
which he had then visited* Ilis examination of their contents was almost 
wholly limited to a search for historical manuscripts, which he deemed to b6 
the most important objects ; hereby confirming the observation of our corres- 
pondent, as to the contempt which the professor entertains for Oriental poetry. 
Several of these libraries possess no historian, properly so called : many, how- 
ever, possess works of history of real value — works, the very name of which 
are unknown in Europe, or which arc generally supposed to be lost. M. 
Schulz has furnished M. Saint Martin with a catalogue of all the historical 
and geographical works which are contained in sixteen of the chief libraries 
of Constantinople, reckoned to be the most abundant in historians. Amongst 
the manuscripts examined by M. Schulz in these different collections, he was 
chiefly struck with the works of Ebn Alathir, Ebn Alasakir, Ebn Aladim, and 
Ebn Khaldune, not one of which, to his knowledge, he says, is to be found 
in Europe. When it is likely to be otherwise it is not easy to tell, for M. 
Schulz says each of these works consists of a large number of folio volumes, 
to write out which is nearly as impracticable as it is to procure a copy where 
they are guarded with a sort of religious care. M. Schulz succeeded in 
making extracts from Ebn Alathir’s work (which is contained in two enormous 
folio volumes in the library of the Grand Vizir, Ibrahim Pacha, and in six 
smaller folio volumes in that of Ateef Effendi), relating to the history of 
Persia, from Kaiomortz to Alexander the Great. The author, as he states in 
his preface, has inserted in his work the great Tarikh of Tabari. Ebn Alathir is 
one of the best of the Arabian historians, and merits, according to M. Schulz, 
the high reputation he enjoys in the East. 

The works of Ebn Asakir and Ebn Adeem upon Damascus and Aleppo are 
termed by M. Schulz colossal: “ it is difficult to conceive,” he says, “ how a 
single person was able, not merely to compose, but even to copy, a work so 
gigantic as that of Ebn Asakir, forming eleven volumes folio, and consisting of 
from 20,000 to 32,000 folio pages in very small writing ; in other words, of a 
million of lines, and from fifty to sixty millions of letters.” These two works 
are of the utmost importance to history. ^ 

The other work which chiefly engaged the attention of ML Schulz during is 
stay at Constantinople was that of Ebn Khaldune, which M. Von Hammer 
had asserted was not to be found in any one of the libraries of that city, 
was found, however, by M. Schulz in the fine library of Ibrahim Pacha, m 
front of the mosque of the princes of the blood {Skahzadehler-Jd'^^^^v^ ^ 
consisted of seven folio volumes. M. Schulz copied out several o t ® 
chapters in the fifth volume, which contains the History of the 
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eluding very valuable details respecting the origin, genealogies, and country of 
this nation. A translation of these fragments, which is promised by M. Saint 
Martin, will enable us to judge how far the eulogy of M. Schulz is just, 
namely, that “ Ebn Khaldune is as excellent an historian as he is a judicious 
philosopher,’* 

It is but just to M. Von Hammer to state that M. Schulz acknowledges 
that he had long searched in vain for this history ; and though the Tarikh- 
llbn-Khaldun often appeared in the Turkish catalogues (which are horribly 
imperfect and erroneous), the work proved to be the proleffomena. He suc- 
ceeded, at last, in finding it, as already mentioned, in the collection of the 
Grand Vizir, Ibrahim Pacha. 

M. Schulz made inquiries, agreeably to his instructions, for Armenian 
books ; he found them to be very rare at Constantinople, owing, he supposes, 
in a great measure, to the destruction of the library of the Patriarch and 
those of other Armenians, which were totally consumed in the great fire of 
1 ^ 20 . 

M. Schulz found considerable difficulty in obtaining admission to the 
Turkish libraries, more especially owing to the state of agitation in which the 
government is at present, which renders it more jealous than ever of trifles. 
The present Sultan has long shewn himself disinclined, M. Schulz says, to 
encourage scientific researches by Christians in his empire. Not a great while 
a^fo, a firman prohibited all the booksellers of Constantinople from selling any 
Arabic, Persian, or Turkish MSS. to non-Musulmans. This measure Would 
have greatly embarrassed M. Schulz if he had not found means to elude it 
completely. The Reis Effendi would not even grant a firman for entering the 
mosques to which most of the libraries are attached, stating, on application, 
that the Porte was not in the habit of granting permission to enter the mosques 
except to ambassadors. M. Schulz at length obtained an introduction to’ 
home ulemas of influence, who treated him with great politeness and attention, 
and by their means he was enabled to enter the libraries and copy the manu- 
scripts. lie adds : “ It was only necessary for me in these visits to assume 
the Turkish costume, less in order to spare the feelings of the faithful, who 
might have been scandalized at the sight of a Frank in places consecrated to 
prayer (and where I observed, almost daily, the sheikhs giving lessons to 
numerous pupils), than to avoid the singular questions and the fatiguing civi- 
lities with which I was always oppressed when I was recognized as a Frank and 
Christian: for I can assure you (and I shall enter more into detail upon this 
point in a future letter), it is the highest absurdity to imagine the population of 
Constantinople to be so intolerant and fanatical as some journals in Europe 
wish to represent to their readers. It is impossible to read these journals 
without being provoked at the signal* dishonesty which seems to govern what- 
ever they state concerning this capital, and all that has passed within it for 
some years back,” 
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THE INDIAN ARMY. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir : By your Journal for February last, I perceive that a reference has been 
made to the Court of Directors by those in authority at Calcutta, proposing 
that the amount of pensions to retired military officers shall in future depend 
on length of service instead of on the rank attained by them. That this alte- 
ration in the regulations of the service would be hailed by the officers of the 
East-India Company’s army with delight and satisfaction, I think admits of 
little doubt, for it is founded on justice, and would forward the object of the 
East-India Company to reward length of service, and to prevent officers’ pen- 
sions depending so much on chance of regimental promotion as they do at 
present. 

Although advancement in the East-India Company’s army is by regimental 
seniority, yet there is great supersession from various causes, which cannot be 
obviated without reverting to the former plan, of all promotions being made 
in the line, which was found very inconvenient. Supersession or unequal pro- 
motion of officers in corps is so great, that it daily happens that some officers 
gain the rank of lieut. colonel (and some few of licut. colonel commandant) 
after twenty-two years’ actual service, whilst others remain, after an equal 
period of service, only captains, and are consequently entitled to only about 
' half the amount of pension their more fortunate brother officers are. 

In alluding to these circumstances, I of course make no complaint against 
our honourable masters, nor any invidious remarks against their fortunate ser- 
vants ; but I take the liberty of mentioning an evil, and of suggesting the mode 
of rectifying it, with the hope that the matter may be taken up in a quarter 
where it may meet with due consideration. 

According to the present regulations, an officer after twenty-two years’ 
actual service in India may retire on the pay of the rank he has attained, and 
I believe that, taking the average of the service, officers having served that 
length of time are generally majors ; many lieut. colonels ; and some cap- 
tains. Now the difference between the pension of a captain and of a lieut. 
colonel being so very great, and slowness of promotion bearing so heavily on 
many deserving officers, I propose that after twenty-two years’ actual service 
every officer shall be entitled to the pension of major, and after thirty years’ 
actual service to that of licut. colonel, even if he has not obtained those ranks 
after those periods of service. 

As military officers for the most part rise to thoje ranks at the above-men- 
tioned lengths of servitude, I should think the East-India Company would not 
at all object to adding such a clause as I propose to the present military retiring 
regulations, which might otherwise stand as they are ; for I only wish to secure 
the pension of major to all officers after twenty-two years’ service, and that of 
lieut. colonel after thirty years’ service ; but I would not prevent those who 
may be fortunate in their promotion from getting the pension of the rank they 
may have arrived at. 

Besides compensating officers for slow promotion, and putting them on a 
footing with their more lucky but not more deserving fellow-servants, I con- 
ceive the East-India Company’s service would be benefited by this regulation 
being adopted, as it would induce some worn-out and enervated field officers 
to retire and give place to younger and more active individuals ; thereby increas- 
ing promotion, which in India is at times so much required to bring forwar 

* officers 
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ofB(;ers to the heads of corps before their menial abilities and physical powers 
are decayed. ' 

I will now turn to another point concerning the supersession of 0^061*8. 
Great dissatisfaction exists amongst the subalterns of the Company’s army at 
the order issued about eight years ago altering the date from which subalterns 
are to get the brevet rank of captain, for many have been thrown back as much 
as three years by the alteration, and are daily superseded by officers who get 
their companies sooner than they do. Several memorials having been sent in 
on the subject, many subalterns are anxiously hoping that the regulation will 
be restored to its former purport, that all subalterns shall be promoted to 
captains by brevet fifteen years after they have been admitted into the service 
and done duty as officers, and not as at present, fifteen years from the date of 
the officer’s first commission, which in Bengal is not given to him till there is 
a vacancy to bring him on the strength of a regiment, and this in some cases 
has not been till three years or upwards after the individual has been admitted 
into the service and done duty with a corps as an officer. 

The new regulation is an anomaly, and at variance with others by which the 
time a cadet acts as an officer with a corps till there is a vacancy to bring him 
on its strength, tells as actual service when calculating the period from which 
an officer is entitled to his furlough or to his retiring pension. It seems ridicu- 
lous that an officer is given credit for actual service for the same time in two 
important cases, and not in a third, and most people are at a loss to discover 
why the original regulation was altered. 

Sir, I have perhaps dilated more on these subjects than you can spare me 
room for in your valuable Journal, I may therefore on a future occasion endea- 
vour to shew the expediency of the East-India Company urging his Majesty to 
grant them the power of giving their military officers the rank of colonel when 
raised to the command of regiments, as was the case previous to the year 1806 ; 
and at present I will merely refer your readers and those concerned to the able 
letter on the matter by a Bengal Captain in No, 8 of the British Indian Military 
Rqmitoryi published at Calcutta in March 1826. 

Requesting you will give this letter a place in the next number of your 
Journal, 

I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

LondoHy March \ \thy 1 828. A Bsnoallee. 


ODE BY KOODRUT. 

translated by Bishop Heber.) 

Ambition’s voice was in my car, she wliispcrcd yesterday, 

“ How goodly is the land of Room, how wide the Russian sway ! 

How blest to conquer either realm, and dwell through life to come, 
Lulled by the harp’s melodious string, cheered by the northern drum ! ” 
But Wisdom heard : “ 0 youth,” she said, “ in passion’s fetter tied, 

0 come and see a sight with me shall cure thee of thy pride !” 

She led me to a lonely deil, a sad and shady ground, 

Where many an ancient sepulchre gleamed in the moonshine round. 

And here Seconder sleeps,” she cried ; — “ this is his rival’s stone ; 
And here the mighty chief reclines who reared the Median throne. 
Inquire of these, doth aught of all their ancient pomp remain, 

Save late regret, and bitter tears for ever and in vaiu ?” 
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TURKISH POLITICS. 

. The near prospect pf a war on thi^ c(wfines of Europe and Asia, pregnant 
' perhaps with consequences of vast importance to the political interests of 
both,' is one of those subjects which fall within the sphere of this jburnal. 
AJl persons who are connected by any tie whatsPever with oriental politics • 
all who, from motives either x)f philanthropy or curiosity, are induced to 
bestow an occasional glance upon the East, must have watched 'with serious 
attention the gradual operation of those causes, which, from ah early period 
of the transactions between Turkey and the great powers of Europe, por- 
tended that result which seems now to have taken place. 

How far these powers are justified in interfering between the Ottoman go. 
vernment and their revolted subjects the Greeks, is a question which is not to 
be determined by an appeal to the dogmas of jurists, or even to precedents. 
In the great association of independent states there must be acknowledged to 
exist an inherent right of interference in the affairs of each individual state 
where extreme cases of political disorder occur, which thr^ten the peace of 
the rest. 

In the case of Greece, the people spontaneously threw off the yoke of 
subjection to the Porte, on account of the tyranny and vexation which they 
had endured for many years ; and it would be absurd to allege that the grounds 
of ihfeir revolt were insufficient. They were not aided or encouraged therein 
by any other power ; in fact, they have experienced, in several ways, such 
treatment from their fellow Christians in Europe, as would justify the Greeks 
in considering them in the light of foes rather than friends. It remained 
then to be seen whether the Turkish government possessed the means of re- 
ducing their revolted subjects to obedience ; in default of which, the latter 
became virtually free. It is a doctrine which, if ever seriously maintained, is 
by this time pretty well exploded, that an authority can ho .asserted by one 
country over another, altogether distinct from it in religion, language, and 
manners, and originally acquired by conquest, when the former has lost its 
ability to maintain that authority by force. The latent claim may, indeed, be 
cherished for the sake of ultimately obtaining some equivalent, as in the case 
of France and Hayti ; but it is contrary to every principle of justice and 
policy, as well as at variance with precedents in modern history, to hold the 
dpetrine of indefeasible right in such cases. 

The Turks had ample time (nearly six years) and abundant opportunities 
for recovering their lost authority; in spite of these favourable circumstances, 
and notwithstanding the debilitated condition of G||eece, mostly owing to the 
indiscretions, of its rulers, the Turks have failed to re-establish their dominion. 
What was the course which it was incumbent for the other powers to pursue, 
in order to put a stop to this interminable contest, — this constant flow of 
human blood ? Doubtless, to interpose by their friendly advice and remon- 
strances between the parties, and to recommend the Turkish government to 
consent to the modified independence of Greece, already virtually free. 

The great powers of Europe accordingly did so advise, and their advice 
was rejected by the Porte. 

Nothing then remained but that the Interposing powers should solemnly 
prescribe to themselves the measures which, under these circumstances, it was 
their duty to adopt, in order to secure the welfare of the world at large, as 
well as tl}at of tboif own individual states. This step was taken ; and the 
treaty of London, dated fith July 1827, contains a declaration of the views 
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and intentions of Great Britain, France, nod Russia, to the following 

effect:* . i ^ V; ; - . ■ • 

The contracting parties will offer t;o the Porte to mediate between it and 
the Greeks j which offer shall te ma^ by a joint declaration signed by the 
plenipotentiaries of the three powers at Constantinople ; and there shall be 
made, at the same time, to the two belligerent parties, a demand fbr an 
immediate armistice, as an indispensable condition preliminary to negociation. 
The arrangement to be proposed to the Ottoman Porte shall rest on the 
following terms;— The Oreeka shall hold of the Sultan as lord. paramount; 
and shall, in consideration thereof, pay to the Ottoman empire an annual 
tribute, fixed for ever by mutual agreement. The Greeks shall be governed 
by rulers chosen by themselves, but in whose appointment the Porte shall have 
a voice. The details of the sefmration of the two states, the indemnifica- 
tion to the proprietors of Turkish property in the territories to be occupied 
by the Greeks, and other subordinate matters, to be adjusted by subsequent 
negociations between the contracting powers and the two contending parties ; 
and the former engage to follow up the salutary work of the pacification of 
Greece on these bases without delay. By a secret article, the contracting 
parties agree, that, if the Ottoman Porte does not accept, within one month, 
the proposed mediation, the representatives of the three powers at Con- 
stantinople shall declare to the Porte, that the evils inseparable from the state 
of things subsisting in the East for the last six years impose upon the con- 
tracting powers the necessity of approximating with the Greeks, by means 
of commercial relations and consular agents. If within one month the Porte 
or the Greeks reject the proposed armistice, the contracting powers shall 
declare to the party wishing to continue hostilities, their intention to exert 
all the means which circumstances may suggest to their prudence to obtain 
the immediate effect of the armistice and they will “ conjointly employ all 
their means in the accomplishment of the object thereof.” If the Porte shall 
not adopt the propositions made to it, or the Gfeeks shall renounce the con- 
ditions stipulated in their favour, the three powers will nevertheless continue 
to prosecute the work of pacification on the bases agreed upon between them. 
A stipulation in the fifth article of the treaty is as follows “ The contracting 
powers will not seek in these arrangements any augmentation of territory, any 
exclusive influence, or any commercial advantage for their subjects which the 
subjecta of any other nation may not equally obtain.” 

Before this treaty was communicated to the Turkish government, indeed 
prior to its execution, the Porte had issued (9th June) a manifesto, with 
reference to the interference of the resident ministers at Constantinople and 
the proffered mediation of the European powers, in which the Sultan protests 
against such a right, alleging that interference on the part of one or more 
powers in the affairs of another, is destructive of that system and order of 
things established by the creator in the universe, and to which the flourishirtg 
condition of this world is owing ; and that if such interference be abstractedly un- 
just, it is still more so in the case of the Ottoman empire, “ the affairs of which 
are conducted upon the principles of sacred legislation, and all its regulations, 
national and political, are strictly connected with the principles of religion.*^ 

Now the Greeks (says this document), who form part of the natio.na inh^bitin|; tlw 
countries conquered ages ago by the Ottoman arms, and who from generation to 

generation 

* According to the copy of the treaty pubjlahcd In the new^apers. Although copies of this tresty 
*nd of the protocol signed at bt. Petersburgh, 4th April 1826, have been laid before ParUamtet, they 
"d'' e not been prhUedv 
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geoeration have beep tributary subjects of. the Sublime Porte* bave^ like >tk« 
other nations tliat since the origin pf Islambip remained faithfully in submhudoni 
always enjoyed perfect repose and tranquillity under the »gis of our legislation*.. It is 
notorious that these Greeks have been treated lijke Mussulmans in every respect, and 
as to’ every thing which regards their property, the maintenance pf their personal se* 
curlty, and the defence of their honour ; that they have been, particularly undpr the 
glorious reign of the present sovereign, loaded with benefits far exceeding thosp which 
^eir ancestors erijoyed. But it is precisely this degree of favour, tin's height of com. 
fort and tranquillity, that has been the cause of the revolt, excited by malignant men, 
incapa])le of appreciating the value of such marks of benevolence. ^ 

This affords a curious specimen of Turkish sincerity j and if the rest of the 
allegations contained in this document are as much to be relied upon and no 
more, the assertion that “ at the commencement of the insurrection, some 
ministers of friendly courts resident at the Sublime Porte offered effective 
assistance in punishing the rebels,” which offer was declined on the ground 
that the Porte could not admit of foreign interference, is not (as it otherwise 
would be) entitled to much regard. The document coiicliules with a declara- 
tion that the Porte will neither hear nor understand propositions which require 
it to renounce its rights on Greece; and that “ if, with the aid of the Al- 
mighty, the Sublime Porte resume full possession of that country, it will 
then always act, as well for the present as the future, in conformity with the 
ordinances which its holy law prescribes with respect to its subjects.” 

The position taken by the Turkish government is thus, in a great measure, 
distinct from the ground upon which the allied powers rest their interference, 
and upon which it is either approved or condemned by the politicians of 
Christendom. 

When the treaty of London was communicated to the Porte by the ambas- 
sadors of the allied powers, in August last, the answer returned by the lleis 
Effendi was a reference to the manifesto just quoted, accompanied by a declara- 
tion of the decided resolution of the Sultan to adhere to the principles con- 
tained in that document, and to reject the interference of foreign powers 
between the Porte and its rebellious subjects. This answer on the part of the 
Turkish government was delivered with a full knowledge that fleets had been 
equipped by the allied powers, and were at hand to aid in carrying the treaty 
into effect. 

fn the month of September an expedition fitted out by the Pacha of Egypt 
against the Greeks in the Morea, entered the port of Navarin, and the com- 
mander, Ibrahim Pacha, soon after commenced what is termed by Sir E. Co- 
drington a “brutal war of extermination” upon the inhabitants of that 
country. No resistance was offered to the entrance of the expedition into 
Navarin by the British fleet which was off that port ; but its blockade was soon 
after commenced by the allied squadrons, and it appears that the commanders 
of the combined forces were instructed to prevent any reinforcement of men 
and stores being sent to the Turco-Egyptian army in the Morea. 

On the 25th September, Ibrahim Pacha, in a conference with the comman* 
ders of the allied squadrons, consented to a provisional suspension of hostilities. 
A violation of his pledge, however, in the perpetration of atrocious cruel- 
ties upon the Greeks, men, women, and children, led to the entrance of the 
allied fleet into the harbour of Navarin, and to the memorable action of the 
23d October. 

This “ untoward ” event, for such it may be termed without the slightest 
imputation upon the commanders of the allied squadrons, necessarily disor- 
dered the relative state of affairs between Turkey and the three interposing 

states ; 
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states; and if the Porte, antecedently to that event, stood firmly upon the 
ground that interference was a violation ofifa sovereign and independent rights, 
how much more was it called iipon to resist the pretensions of those powers, 
when that interference had been enforced by the total destruction of a Turkish 
armament ! The view which the Porte was constrained to take of this trans- 
action precluded a consideration of the conduct pursued by its own commander ; 
it was the insult offered to its independence, in thus dictating to a Turkish, 
commander, by force, however blameable might be the conduct of that officer 
abstractedlyv 

The question which arose out of the treaty of London thus became em- 
broiled with others, whereby the differences between the interposing and the 
recusant powers are rendered incapable of adjustment without very material 
concessions on one side or on both. Great Britain, France, and Russia must 
virtually annul the treaty of London, or Turkey must recede altogether from 
her principles regarding interference, which she can hardly be expected to sur- 
render without an appeal to arms. 

Hostilities seem, therefore, inevitable: other causes of dissatisfaction have, 
been given by Turkey to one of the allied powers, and manifestos have 
been reciprocally issued by Turkey and Russia. 

In the fifth article of the treaty of London, there is, as already quoted, a 
declaration that the respective contracting parties will not seek any political 
aggrandizement under that treaty. Such a renunciation (v/erc we accustomed 
to attribute much virtue to self-denying clauses in treaties of this nature) is 
not irrcconcilcable with as large an appropriation of territory as Russia is able 
to wrest from the Turks. If a state be forced into a war by the hostile con- 
duct of her natural foe, it is not apparent upon what ordinary principle she can 
be prevented from making as much advantage of her success as the conquered 
will allow her. Our Indian Government was forced into the Burmese war 
much against its inclination ; neverthele.ss, in spite too of our recorded disin- 
clination to further augmentation of territory in that quarter, we did take from 
the Burmese a part of their territory, and we were justified in so doing. 

The other European powers may, indeed, view with jealous eyes the increase 
of a power already so formidable in extent as Russia, and may interfere to pre- 
vent any further increase, upon grounds analogous to those which constitute 
the incipient principle of interference in Turkish politics ; namely, a regard to 
the general welfiire. This interference must be backed, as in the other case, by 
force; and hence the apprehensions of those who expect great political events 
in the East and in the West are by no means groundless. 

The change in the British ministry since the treaty of London, and an im- 
pression resulting from that change, that our government views the objects of 
that treaty with altered eyes, may have stimulated the confidence of Turkey, 
and proportionably alarmed the suspicions of the Russian emperor; and 
hence may have arisen the precipitate haste with which the two powers 
aj)pear to have adopted a warlike attitude towards each other. Moreover, it 
must be recollected that Russia is called upon to protect her frontier in time^ 
from the ravages of the barbarous troops which form the advanced guard of a 
Turkish army. 

It is consolatory to find from the declarations of the ministry, that the views 
of government in regard fo Greece, as defined by the treaty of London, 
have not changed. Still it is to be feared that, with so many provocatives as 
exist on both sides, Russia and Turkey may come into actual collision, on 
pounds independent of the treaty; and once commenced, a war on the 
J^anube may extend to the Indus. 
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STATE OF CHINA, 

To the Editor of ttie Amiic Jonmat* 

l§iA : Vour valuable work up to ^lay last has reached us in tbisdistknt land, 
and also a journal by Timkowski, relating the circumstances of his' mission to 
Peking in 1820. It is satisfactory to find the affairs of China, commumcated 
fVom the north, through Russia, to Europe. Timkowski’s book' is useful 
respecting Mongolia, and the Archimandrite Hyacinth’s portion, v^h treats 
of Turkestan. Concerning China Proper there is nothing new, except the 
envoy’s own personal intercourse with the natives of Peking. 

The bishop elect of Peking, of whom he speaks, has arrived here on his 
way to Europe to see his old mother, as the pretext was. The Emperor 
granted his request, and added, ** when your mother dies, you need not take 
the trouble to return.” One old Portuguese, and only one, of all the Romish 
missionaries, remains at court, and he is under orders to retire. 

The pretender to the dominion of Little Bucharia, or Turkestan, Changko^ 
hur Hocho^* of the family of Mahomet, the Arabian prophet, has been driven 
from Acksa, Koten, Yarkand, and Kashgar, beyond the Chinese frontier, 
into the territories of the Booroots. His Imperial Majesty of China was 
very much annoyed at not catching the rebel. 

The Pehing Gazette has of late been silent on the subject of the western 
war, and rumour says the rebels have returned to the charge. 

Timkowski has made some mistakes; such, for example, as that the Chinese 
language cannot be printed with moveable types; but there are Chinese books 
in Peking and in Canton, printed with moveable types, and there arc some in 
Dr. Morrison’s Chinese library in London. Still his book is a very useful one 
for those who take an interest in eastern Asia. 

Klaproth, in his usual petulant manner, has done as much as he could by 
bold assertions, to undervalue the work, and has again shewn his hostility to 
the English and to Dr. Morrison, whose Dictionary, he says, is full of faults, 
and is not better than that edited by De Guignes, under the patronage of 
Napoleon ; for it ** obliges you to consult the originals.” Now the fact is, it 
gives you the Chinese characters and translations of the phrases, and enables 
you, by references, to consult many of the originals. It is, indeed, a terrible 
fault in a dictionary of a foreign language, to enable you to refer to the origi- 
nal works quoted; but Morrison is guilty of doing so; “ if indeed,” says the 
sceptical sage, “ Morrison be the author of the Dictionary.” He has begun 
to doubt this ; he will next assert it ; and, in the third place (if his life con- 
tinue), he will refer to his own writings to prove it. 

Modern China abounds with injustice and cruelty. This neighbourhood 
has been lately shocked by a melancholy case of matricide by poison. The 
perpetrator, who meant to poison her husband, was instantly hurried before 
the several courts, and, in the nineteenth year of her age, sentenced to the 
death called Ta4ing-che, She was bound, carried to Tyburn, denuded, list- 
ened to a cross, arras, limbs, and head cut off, leaving only the trunk, which 
was stabbed to the heart j Her head was enclosed in a cage, and carried to 
the place where she committed the crime, to be hung up and exposed to the 
public, to deter from the repetition of such crimes. 

The local magistrate has issued an official account of the transaction, with 
admonitions appended, addressed to the people ; and two baUads have been 

written 


* Called also ” HochOmetih'* 
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written and circulate^, by sale^ to eicito horror in tho minds of all young 
wives, and prevent their disob^ience to husband’s mothers. 

The magistrate says Lo~she, the young wpman, was in bad health, and 
very unable to do the work required by her old mother-indaw, fjuk-the. In 
consequence of this, the mother scolded and stm(^ her, and got her husbapd 
and his brother to do the same. They also threatened to take her before the 
police to hkve her publicly chastised for her disobedience. Then the mixed 
feelings of indignation and fbar urged her to plot the death of her mother. 

The ballads however give a difierent account : they state that early being 
led an orphan, her mairied sister persuaded her husband to bring her up, to 
which he readily assented. She was beautiful, and, as is usually the case in 
China, the writer says, therefore miserable. The husband formed the design 
of seducing her, and he suggested to his wife to go and say masses for the> 
souls of her departed parents at a temple some miles distant. He praised the 
merit of such an act, and proposed taking the girl, now sixteen, with them. 
Whilst the wife went to say the prayers for the dead at the temple, he remain* 
ed in the boat and effected his purpose on the young sister. This illicit con* 
nexion was secretly continued till the time of her marriage : one year after 
which, disliking her husband, she thought of poisoning him, and returning to 
Imp paramour j but destiny had not decreed his death j the day when poipion 
was prepared he went out, and his mother ate his portion and died. 

The untimely and ignominious end to which Lo-she came is attributed to 
sins in a former state of existence. She is represented as lamenting her 
fate, and invoking the spirits of her departed parents to make interest with 
the King of Hades to let her wait upon them in the invisible state. 

Criminals convicted capitally in China are expected to walk to the place of 
execution, and a loaf of bread is given them to eat. Some hardened robbers 
go eating their loaf, laughing and joking about their being about to be con- 
verted into Shin^eeUy divine genii, or angels. The unfortunate Lo^she had' a 
loaf given her, but she could not walk, and was carried sitting on a sort of 
basket-work borne on men’s shoulders. The executioners told her lying 
stories till the very last moment, when they mocked her by suggesting she 
would soon become an angel. 

In one of the ballads there is some grossness, and in all the documents 
much hard-heartedness shewn. 

Government forced the husband to witness his wife’s being exposed and cut 
to pieces ; and they punished him with fifty blows because he shed tears 1 
They affirmed he felt more for his wife than for his mother ! Such are the 
feelings in reference to petit treason in China ! 

# # # * 


Canton, CAuw, Oc/. 23, 1827. 
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Memoire sur les Sources du Brahmapoutra et de V Iraouaddy, Par M. J, 

. , Klapeoth. Paris, 18S8, . 

1 Me, Klaproth has been kind enough to forward to us a copy of his Memoir 
on the Sources of the Brahmaputra and the Irawaddy ; and as the articles and 
the doctrines to which the memoir is intended as an answer appeared in this 
journal (and were probably known to him by this medium only), we are 
anxious to furnish a notice of it in as extended a form as possible, in order 
that the theory of this gentleman, to which the geographers of Calcutta are 
not friendly, should be properly appreciated by our readers. The most conve- 
nient, and perhaps the fairest, course we can pursue, under all the circum- 
Stances, in reviewing this memoir, is to compress the substance of it into a 
compass consistent with our limitf, without interpolating any critical remarks 
of our own upon the merits of the question. 

• Mr. Klaproth begins by stating, that in an article on the course of the 
Yftrou-dzangbo-tchou(as he writes it), or great river of Tibet, inserted in his 
Jdof^azin AsiatiquCy he demonstrated, on the authority of certain Chinese 
maps, that that river, which had been considered as the higher portion of the 
Brahmaputra, was entirely distinct fi’om it; that in quitting Tibet it traversed 
the country of the Mons, named H’lokba or Lokabaja, entered the Chinese 
province of Yun-nan, near the ancient city of Yiing-chow, there receiving the 
name of Pin-lang-keang,* or Indian areca river ; that it then flowed into the 
kingdom of Meen, or Ava, and uniting itself, below the city of Bhanimo, 
to another considerable river coming from the north, it formed the Irawaddy, 
which passes Amerapoora in its course to the gulf of Bengal. 

The Chinese maps are, he says, minute in their details respecting this 
great river; and those drawn up by order of Keen-lung differ materially on 
this point from.those constnicted by the Jesuits in the reign of Kang-he : the 
. ori^nals of the latter represent the Yarou-dzangbo-tchou as leaving Tibet in 
lat.27° 30' and long. 20® 50' W. of Peking (not in lat. 26° 40' long. 20° 20', as 
in* the faulty copies of these maps inserted in the work of Duhalde); whereas 
the maps of Ktien-lung place the exit of this river from Tibet and its entry 
ittif H’lokba in lat. 28° 40' and long. 19° 30'. These positive testimonies Mr. 
Klaproth considered to be fortified by evidence deduced from certain physical 
phenomena. 

Mr, Klaproth, then, referring to the discoveries of Lieut, Burlton,f who 
ascended the Brahmaputra as far as it was navigable, in lat. 27° 54' N. long. 
95® 24' E., observes that this officer’s account[of the dimensions of the river at 
that place shewed that it could not be the Dzangbo of Tibet, which is de- 
scribed by P. Gaubil as much larger than the Hwang-ho and the great Keang. 
The information obtained by Lieut. Burlton, moreover, showed that the 
Lohit or Brahmaputra originated in the Brahma Kund, a small lake situated 
in some mountains to the eastward. The Brahmaputra and the Dzangbo 
could therefore have no connexion in that quarter. 

The statements of Lieut. Burlton demonstrated to Mr. Klaproth that the 
Chinese authors were correct as to the course of the Dzangbo, and he describe 

1 " 

* t'in-lanc' gignifies the areca or betel-imt ; keanfc river.— 
t See Aniat. Jwrn., vol.xxi. p. 52. 
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in tbe map appended to bis memoir the course of the Brahmaputra, as well as 
tlfe details of the English traveller permitted, which, he says, were obscurely 
given. He proceeds; 

The English at Calcutta display a holy wrath. against my memoir; where- 
fore I know not ; probably because a continental man has dared to know some- 
thing of the geography of countries bordering on India, They have, however, 
given an extract from this memoir in the Calcutta Gazette of 29th Mwch 1827, 
which demonstrates that their slender knowledge of the French language has 
not allowed them perfectly to comprehend me. I observed, in speaking of the 
maps of the Chinese empire made by the missionaries under Kang-he, ‘ that 
copies or sketches [caiques) of these maps, translated in China, were put by 
P. Duhalde into the hands of the celebrated D’Anville, in order that he might 
reduce them and superintend their publication ; that these sketches were very 
imperfect extracts of the Chinese and Manchoo originals; and that, raoreovei*, 
the proper names had been translated by a person but little wrsed in the 
Chinese language/ The English at Calcutta have understood tbe passs^e 
thus : ‘ B’Anville, however, (say they) dot^ not seem to have had access to 
this map, but employed a set of calculations sent by Duhalde from China for 
his work. These calculations were mere extracts, and far from complete, and 
the names especially were very erroneous : from these, however, D’Anville 
compiled the map of Tibet attached to Du Halde’s China." These English 
writers have thus taken caiques, or designs upon transparent paper, for astro^ 
nomical calculations i and have made these maps be sent from China by P. 
Duhalde, although this Jesuit, who was for some time secretary to the famous 
P. Letellier, confessor of Louis XIV., never set foot in that country, I also 
baid that the Jesuits sent a copy of the originals of their maps to tbe Kipg of 
France, and that this copy remained up to the period of the revolution in the 
private library at Versailles. The journalists of Calcutta understood by thw 
that a copy was sent to the Royal Library of Paris. I translated the Cbinete 
name of Pin-lang-keang by Jieuce de Parec de PInde {areca catechu, Linn,), of 
which they have made Arrack river of India, as if this river flowed into India, 
and instea<I of water was filled with arrack, or punch vX least.* Persona wbo 
possess so little knowledge of a language are ill-qualified to criticize the 
writings in which it is employed.” 

Mr. Klaproth then quotes an edict of Kang-he, published in 1721, wherein 
that emperor gives a very particular description of the courses of the great 
rivers of Tibet and China, according to accurate data furnished by the supe- 
rior Tibetan jiriests. “ From my youth,” says the emperor, ** I have paid 
attention to geography ; hence it was that I sent grandees to Mount Kw&n- 
lun and into Se-fan. All the great rivers, as the Great Keang, the Hwang-ho 
(yellow river), the Illh-shwuy (black river), the Kin-sha-keang (gold-sand 
nver), and the Lan-tsang-keang, have their sources in those countries. My 
envoys have personally examined every thing; they have made accurate 
researches, and recorded their observations in a map. It plainly results 
horn thence, that all the great rivers of China originate in the south-eastern 
<^dgc of the great chain of the Nomkoun-oubashi, which separates the hydro- 
(graphical system of the interior from that of the exterior. The origin of the 
Hwang-ho is without the frontier of Se-ning, to tlie eastward of mount Kool- 
Innumerable springs there gush out of the earth, emitting a lustre 

like 

* Mr. Klaproth has spoilt his Joke, such as it is, by the Introtluction of punch, which has no necessary 
‘^iincxion with arrack. 
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like that of the stars : the Mongols call them Odun-tala, the Tibetans Solom, 
and the ChineseSing-so-hae (sea of ^he abode of the stars). The union of these 
sources produces the Hwang-ho; it forms the lakes Dzaring and Oring, runs 
first to the south-east, turns to the north, then returns to the east, passes 
the forts of KweUta-foo and TsTh-chIh-kwan, and enters (China) by-Lan-chow. 
The Min-keang originates westward of the Hwang-ho, in Mount Bai’an-khara- 
tsitsirkhana, named in Tibetan Miniakthsouo, and Min-shan in Chinese bOoks; 
it is situated without the western frontier of China : the winters of the Keang 
come from thence. It was from mount Nae-chu-shan that Yu directed this 
river; this mountain is beyond the fort Hwang-ching-kwan, on the frontier 
of the present province of Sze-chuen. The ancients believed that the sources 
of the Keang were near those of the Hwang-ho. According to the Yu-hun^^ 
the Keang comes from Min-shan: this is not correct ; it merely crosses that 
mountain ; this is a fact ascertained. This river flows as far as Kwang-hcen, 
and there divides into some ten branches, which afterwards reunite at Sin-tsin- 
lieen ; thence it goes off to the east (south-east) as far as Seu-chow-foo, where 
it unites with the Kin-sha-keang. This last river has its source in the north- 
east of the states of the Dalai* Lama, at the foot of mount Ooni-yin-oossoo, 
the name of which in Chinese is Joo-new-shan, or mountain of the cow. The 
currenl of water which flows from thence bears the name of Murus-oossoo, 
and runs to the south-east into the Karn country (a province of Tibet), tra- 
verses the country of Chung-teen, enters Yun-nan, near the fort of Ta-ching- 
kwan, and there receives the name of Kin-sha-keang. At Le-keang-foo, it is 
called the Le-keang; at Yung-pa-foo it receives the Ta-hang-ho, flows to 
the east, passing Woo-ting-foo, and enters Sze-chuen, where it unites with 
the Min-keang at Scu-chow-foo. Farther on, the Keang passes Kwei-chow- 
foo, enters Hoo-kwang, waters King-choo-foo, and joins the Han-keang before 
Woo-chang-foo. The Han-keang comes from the Po-chung-shan, a mountain 
of Nin-keang-chow, one of the districts of Shen-se ; at its source it bears the 
name of Shlh-yang-shwuy; it runs to the eastward, and at Nan-ching-hecn 
enters Hoo-kwang, and joins the Great Keang near Han-yang-heen : the joint 
streams are called Han-keaou. AH these rivers are to the south-east, and 
within the great chain of the Nomkhoun-oobashi, have their sources in Se-fan 
(Eastern Tibet*), and enter China. 

“ The Lan-tsang-kcang has two sources (or is formed by two rivers) ; one 
comes from Mount Gerghi-dzagar, in the Kam country, and is called Dza-choo; 
the other from Dsirukcng-tala, and bears the name of Soom-jo. They unite to 
the southward of the temple Chamdo, and form the Lak-choo, which enters 
Yun-nan lower down, where it receives the name of Lan-tsang-keang. It 
there flows to the south, as far as the government of Chlh-le, where it obtains 
the name of Kew-lung-keang (river of the nine dragons) and proceeds to the 
kingdom of Meen-teen, or Ava. To the westward of the Lan-tsang-kcang 
runs another river, named Kara-oossoo, which is the Hlh-shwuy of the Yu- 
kungj and the modern Loo-kcang of Yun-nan. It comes from the north-east 
part of the states of the Dalai* Lama, and flows out of the Kara-noor 
(black lake), runs to the south-east, traverses the Kam country, passes 
by the habitations of the Noo-e, receives the name of Noo-keang, and 
enters by Ta-tang-yae into Yun-nan, where it is called Loo-keang; thence 
it flows to the southward, enters the government of Loo-keang, a depart- 
ment of Yung-chang-foo, and then pursues its course to the kingdom of 

Meen-teen. 

• Se-fnn *ignifl(^ Wi;3tcrn Tibet K'/. 
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Meen-t'^en. To the westward of the Loo-keang is the Lyng-chuen-keang. 
Its source is also in Kam, on Mount Chumdoj it flows to the south, enters 
Vun-nan to the west of Ta-tang-yae, is called Lung-chuen-keang, and at 
fort Hun-Iung-kwan penetrates into the kingdom of Meen-teen. 

“ There is still another river which passes the extreme frontier of Yun-nan, 
namely the Pin-lang-keang(areca-nut river) ; its source is in Ngari, a province 
of Tibet, to the east of .Mount Gangdis, on Mount Damjuk-kaba, or Horse’s, 
mouth. Lower down, this stream receives the name of Yarou-dzangbo; it 
flows generally to the eastward, deviating a little to the south; passes 
through the country of Dzangghe and the city of Jikargnnggar, and receives 
the Galjao-mooren ; further on, proceeding towards the south, it traverses a 
country inhabited by unsubdued hordes, and enters Yun>nan near the ancient 
city Yung-chow; it there bears the name of Pin-lang-keang. It quits this 
province at the fort of Teth-pth-kwan, and enters the kingdom of Meen-teen.” 

We have given a translation of this extract in full, because it is so abun- 
dant in facts ; as the system of orthography employed by Mr. Klaproth differs 
from our own, and as he does not give the original characters, we are not 
sure we have accurately written all the names. 

Mr. Klaproth then quotes an assertion of Major Rennel, that the Irawaddy 
is navigable from Yun-nan to Ava; observing that it is fully supported by the 
data in the edict. He next gives an extract from the great impwial geography 
of China, shewing that the inferior course of the Dzangbo from Tibet, or of 
the Irawaddy from Ava, was long known by the Chinese, who called it Ta- 
kin-sha-keang. The details given by the Chinese writers are too long to be 
given entire, and arc not susceptible of abridgment. The editors of the Chinese 
work distinctly declare that there is no doubt that the great Kin-sha-keang 
and the Yarou-dzangbo of Tibet are identical, 

A few remarks upon the geographical features of the country, through 
which the great rivers of Tibet pass, follow this extract. Mr. Klaproth then 
points out sundry grievous errors in the longitude of places in the map of the 
Jesuits, which are situated considerably more to the westward than their real 
position, which errors increase in proportion to the distance from the meridian 
of Peking; and he fairly concludes that similar errors might he discovered in 
other parts of it. In fact, in the new map of the Chinese empire, the position 
of several places is given a degree more to the eastward than in the maps of 
Kang-he’s time. 

Our author next gives a narrative of the more recent English surveys of the 
'jpper portion of the Brahmaputra, by Capt. Bedford, Lieut. Wilcox, and 
Lieut. Burlton, which were published in this journal and he justly considers 
that these accounts plainly demonstrate that this river has no connexion with 
the great stream of Tibet. Ho then refers to the latest discoveries of Messrs, 
Wilcox and Burltonf regarding the sources of the Irawaddy, as they allege; 
but which, Mr. Klaproth states, are those of the Seeree-serhit, a river peculiar 
to the kingdom of Ava. “Tt traverses the Sarasuk or Semsuk country, passes 
the city of Payen-dewn, and above Bhanmo joins the Pin-lang-keang, or great 
Kin-sha-keang, here called Bhanino-keang, which flows from Yun-nan, and which 
IS the Yarou-dzangbo- tchou of Tibet. These two rivers united form what is 
ealled the Irawaddy. At the same time, it is not impossible,” he observes, “ that 
tbe Burmans may give the name of Iraw'addy to the Seeree-serhit; just as the 
Chinese lake the Min-keangof Szc-chuen for the commencement of the great 

Keang, 
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Keang, although this river comes from Tibet (as already seen), and the Min- 
keang is merely one of its branches.” 

With respect to the remark of the editor of the Calcutta Gazette, in record- 
ing this discovery, that “ the hypothesis of Klaproth, notwithstanding the 
arrogant confidence with which it has been given to the public, is wholly over- 
turned by the results of this journey our author says : ** begging the Cal- 
cutta journalists* pardon, this journey demonstrates nothing repugnant to 
the facts which I have detailed, and it will be seen by the map appended to 
this memoir, that the discovery of the sources of the Seeree-serhit does not 
militate against the Yarou-dzangbo-tchou’s entering first China and then Ava, 
where it becomes the Irawaddy of the geographers, which passes Amerapoora, 
though the Barmans may take the Seeree-serhit for the beginning of the great 
river, which is one of the chief causes of the prosperity of tlieir country,” He 
concludes as follows : 

With regard to the Yarou-dzangho-tchou, or true Irawaddy, it appears to bo tlic 
same river which is called Sri-Lohit by the mountaineers of Assam, f and whicli, 
according to the tradition of the country, was crossed by the two brothers Kbanlae and 
Kliantae,j; founders of the two families of princes who reigned in Assam, Tradition 
makes these brothers come from heaven ; but there is every reason to believe they were 
originally of Tibet ; and then, in order to reach Assam, they were naturally forced to 
cross the great river which passes through Tibet. 

In my map, I have endeavoured to represent, as far as practicable, all the recent 
discoveries relative to the Bralimaputra and the Irawaddy ; but in order to form a per- 
fcctly correct idea of tliem, it is necessary to wait for the complete narratives of the 
English travellers, who have with so much zeal contributed to augment our knowledge 
in regard to a point so interesting to physical geography. 

Finally, I ought to observe, that the result of their discoveries was long ago foreseen 
by Alexander Dalrymple, one of the greatest geogrrpbcrs of modern times. Mis 
Sssay towards a Map of the Burmese Empire, inserted in the narrative of Captain 
Symes’ Journey to the Court of Ava, shews the upper part of this river just as it really 
Exists, according to the accounts recently collected by the English travellers. It is 
inconceivable that the countrymen of this illustrious geographer should appear to have 
totally forgotten this fact; for in all they have published of late regarding the sources 
of the Brahmaputra, the name of Dalrymple is never once mentioned. In the same 
map, Dalrymple also places the river of Tibet in relation with the eastern branch of 
the great river which in Ava bears the name of the Irawafkly ; but not being aware of 
the facts stated in the Chinese books, he docs not make the Yarou-dzanglw pass tlirougb 
the roost eastern point of Yun-nan. 

In comparing Mr. Klaproth’s translations of the reports published in the 
Calcutta Gazette with the originals, we find some reason to think that his 
knowledge of the English language is not unexceptionable ; and as he has spoken 
with some contempt of the writer in the Gazette for criticising works written m 
a language which he does not perfectly comprehend, he cannot think it unfair if, 
in reviewing his reply, we should point out his own defects in this particular. 
Passing over occasional verbal errors of little moment, the two following in- 
stances of mistranslation appear important. 

• Our author adds in a note : ** the learned editors of the AU^emaine Geographische 
Weimar have repeated all these /wurrett'#. They must be excused ; the horizon of people wit narr 
views is extremely limited !” 

t Sec Asiat, Journ, vol. xxiii. pA\}0. j 

t The passage referretl to by Mr. Klaproth is as follows : the Sri Lohit Is said to have ^ 
by the posterity of Khunling and Khunlac, the heaven-descended founders of the family* whic o 
period of the Burman invasion governed Asam." 
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The editor of the Gazette, in one of the articles to which we have referred, 
states as follows : 

A portion of the river was now entered, running east from Sadiya, which is yet a 
blank upon the late^t maps. 

This Mr. Klaproth translates thus : 

puis Ton entra dans une partie de la riviere qui vient de Seddiya, situi (\ Vest, et qui 
n’est pas encore marqud siir !es cartes Ics plus rccentes. 

Hence, it appears that he has misunderstood the passage. If the river runs 
cast from Sadiya, that place must be situated, in relation to it, to the west, 
not to the cast. At any rate the passage is not faithfully rendered. 

A still more material variation occurs where Mr. Klaproth confounds two 
distinct branches of the Bralunapiitra, the Dihong and the Dibong, The’ 
editor of the Calcutta Gazette (November 2, 18i?6) observed: 

The sources of other principal branches of the Lohit or Brahmaputra Proper, a» 
well as of the great southern portion, tlio Bor Dehing, are, however, still undeter- 
mined. Of the latter, nothing has yet been piiblUhcd; of the former, some additional 
infoimation has been obtained, but it require^ verification. The sources of the Dihong 
.lie apparently not far from the frontiers of the Lama’s country, as the IMeesniees, 
situated on the former, carry on an active traffic with the latter. Of a more important 
blanch, the Dibong, the Bor Abors confidently assert, that it flows from the west, and 
that a lake, through which, or from which, it issues, gives rise to the Soohunsheeree 
also, 'file description, however, seems to be rather incompatible with the assertion 
th.at in the north-westerly route to the Lama’s territory the Dibong is crossed from east 
to west at the twelfth stage, and then left. 


Mr. Klaproth’s translation thus represents the passage : 

The sources of the other principal branches of the Lohit or Brahmaputra Proper, as 
well as of its great soutiicni portion, the Boree Dehing, still remain undetermined. 
Nofliitig has yet been published upon the latter; some new information has been 
obtained upon the former, but it requires verification. It appears that the sources of 
the Dibong are not fur from the frontiers of the Lama’s country, as tlie Meesmecs in 
Its vicinity, carry on an active commerce with the latter. The Bor Abors assert, 
respecting the Dihong, that it is considerable, that it flows from the west, and that a 
like wliich it traverses, or whence it issues, gives rise also to the Soohunsheeree. But 
these details seem incompatible with the assertion that the route from the north-west^ 
which leads to tfie territory of the Lamas, crosses the Diliong from east to west at the 
twelfth stage, and then diverges therofroin. 


Here again, Mr. Klaproth has totally misapprehended the writer’s meaning, 
or he has taken great pains to pervert the sense of the passage. The Dihong 
and the Dihong, so far as we recollect their relative positions, are two streams 
falling into the Bor Lohit nearly at the .same place, but from different |)oints, 
the former somewhat to the westward of north, the latter considerably to the 
eastward. Later reports upon the .subject seem to regard these two streams aa 
branches of one river, the eastern and western Dihong ; but it is obvious that 
the editor of the Gazette^ in the passage quoted, spoke of them distinctly. 

Mr. Klaproth has not favoured us with a copy of the map intended to 
accompany his memoir, which would have made his notions much clearer to us. 
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De Musei Sprewilziani Mosqucc Ntmis Kujicis nonnullis antehac inedim^ qui 
Chersonesi hwno eruti esse dicuntur^ Commentaiiones duce^ plura e^sdem 
ut Numismaticcc ita Geographies et Histories Asiatices capita obscuriora 
illnstrantes, Scripsit Dn. C. M. Fkjehn. Pctersburgh, 1825. 4to. pp 
110 . 

Dr. Sprewitz’s valuable cabinet of oriental coins at Moscow has a most 
able expositor of its treasures in Dr. Fraehn, whose qualifications as a numis* 
inatical critic is well established. The present work adds not a little to his 
reputation in this department of science; it displays much shrewdness of con- 
jecture, as well as learning and research. 

There is no country, as Dr. Friehn observes, so capable of extending the 
limits of oriental numismatics, and aiding the study of this branch of learning, 
as Russia. Most other countries of Europe have to gather from remote parts, 
and at a great expense, the scattered pieces requisite to form a collection of 
coins, which Russia can obtain in a short time, and at little cost. Not only 
are opportunities for this object presented to her through the connexion of her 
vast southern frontier with various eastern states, such as Turkey, Persia, 
Bucharia, China, with which she maintains political and commercial relations; 
but, like three other kingdoms of Europe, Spain, Portugal, and Sicily, Rus- 
sia once saw the throne of an Asiatic dynasty established in its territory. 
The Asiatic princes who ruled Russia from the beginning of the thirteenth 
to the middle of the fifteenth century, however short their reigns, were 
studious of coining money; hence its very soil furnished those imperishable 
and accurate historical records in profusion. Nor are they found unmixed 
with other coins of kindred dynasties in adjoining countries, such as those 
of Iran and Jagatai, though less in number. Besides these, coins of more 
remote date, belonging to the Onuniadc and Abasside Caliphs, as well as of 
the Taher, Saman and Buweih Emirs, are found, often in great numbers, in 
the eastern and southern provinces. 

Notwithstanding the soil of Russia thus supplies an inexhaustible store of 
Mohammedati coins, this sort of treasure, Dr. Fraehn remarks, has Jong been 
neglected and despised by its inhabitants. The quantity of oriental coins dug 
up in the' Russian territory must, in the course of so many years, have been 
prodigious; unhappily, the greater portion of them has been melted down; 
and if, by good fortune, some escaped this fate, and were preserved, they 
remained, generally speaking, concealed, unexplained, and condemned to ob- 
livion. There was a want of oriental scholars in the country, who, by ex- 
pounding their legends, and showing their connexion with history, might add 
to the value of these relics. The aspect of things has, however, at length 
changed; and these coins are now sought with avidity, though the number 
dug up is now greatly diminished, and is diminishing every year. 

The work before us consists of two dissertations, one relating to certain 
coins of Caliphs of the dynasties of Ommiyah and Abbas, beginning with the 
date A. H. 110; the other comprehending the coins of the Emirs, commencing 
with those of Ibrahim I., A. II. 187- 

A coin of Mutewekkil, one of the Abassides, in A.H. 239, is ingeniously 
employed by Dr. Fraehn to remedy a defect in the Arabian historians, pie 
others included in the first dissertation, though rare, present nothing besides 
very remarkable, 

^ The 
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The second dissertation contains some curious particulars. On a coin of 
Ibrahim I. of the Aglebidian Emirs, A.H. 187, Di*. Frmhn reads, or thinks 
he reads, the words (j) yb. The word 

A/riiia, is not, indeed, clearly visible, but he says, as far as he can make out, 
in tenuissiniis et ohscuris lilteranm ductibus^ no other word can be read. 

“ Afrikia, however, is a name by which the Arabs are not only accustomed to 
distinguish that portion of northern Africa which now comprehends Tunis and 
Tripoli, but also to designate the chief city of that province of the empire.” 
Pr. Frrnhn is of opinion that the place referred to in this coin is the city of 
Cairovan, founded by Oukaba, the invader of Africa, about A.H. 50, and 
Bupposed by geographers to have been built upon the ruins of the ancient 
Cyrene. That city was long the metropolis of Arabian Africa ; and although 
no Arab writer has stated that Cairovan ever was called Afrikia on the coins 
of this period, yet it is not apparent what other city could have had such an 
appellation. The reading of the word Afrikia is supported by the name of 
Ibrahim, who is identified with the son of Agleb, who in A. II, 184 was 
appointed governor of Africa by Harun, and afterwards became the founder of 
the Aglebidian dynasty. At the period when the coins was struck, he had not 
obtained the privileges of the kutba and the siccay as the piece testifies, which 
sacred honours he, at length, like the other Emirs, usurped. 

Dr. Fraehn subjoins a list of the Aglebidian coins, which are very rare, with 
the names of the princes to whom they ouglit to be attributed. 

The coins of the Tahcridian Emirs are the next treated of; and Dr. Frachn 
explains at length the reasons why he and others thought it right that certain 
coins of this class should be considered as belonging to the Caliphs, the names 
of the princes, who ordered them to be struck being omitted, or the names 
of the Caliphs or of their sons only being inserted. 

In describing a coin of Tahcr II., who succeeded his father Abdallah as 
Emir, A. H. 230, and died in 248, Dr. Fnehn gives a curious disquisition 
upon tlic subject of the changes in names and places in Mohammedan records, 
and particularly respecting the place called Muhammedia, in which the coin 
referred to professes to be struck. 

The obscurity which prevails as to places is not the least of the difficulties 
with which the science of oriental numismatics is beset. Cufic coins bear the 
names of places unknown to Arabian writers, or the memory of which had 
long perished before their time, or the early names of which had given place 
to others in common use. Of the latter kind is the name of the city called 
Muhammedia. 

This name, which, as Dr. Frmhn observes, properly denotes a city founded 
hy Mohammed, occurs on many coins of the Calijdis, especially the early 
Abassidcs. As such a city seems to have existed in several places, it was not 
apparent which city was meant when referred to upon Cufic coins. Kchr, the 
lather of Cufic numismatics, was the first who discovered the name upon a 
com of Mmnoun, A. II. 192 (erroneously attributed to Amecu), and upon 
another of Ameen, A.H. 105. He determined the Muhammedia on the first 
to he a city in the Persian province of Kerman. But Reiske shewed satis- 
aciorily that the city alluded to in Kerman did not acquire tlie name of 
I'lhammedia till the reign of the Caliph Mutcwckkil, A.H. 232 — 247, its 
prior name being Dehir-abi-’l-Sacra, Where it was situated docs not appear, 
ci&ke was of opinion that the Muhammedia, where the two pieces in question 

were 
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were coined, was ** some palace at Bagdad/* so named from Ameen, otherwise 
Mohamnie,cU a conjecture unsupported by authority. Typhs^ thpught the 
name might have been applied to some part of Bagdad, from the Caliph Mahdi, 
also called Mohammed. Adler, however, though he thought both conjectures 
probable, suspected that Muhammedia might have been a place in Kho- 
rasan. The supposition that Muhammedia was a palace or district in Bagdad 
was countenanced by Baron de Sacy (who was inclined to think, from a 
passage in Makrizi, that Bagdad itself was called Muhammedia), by Conde, 
Moeller, Hallenberg, Castiglioni, and Schiepati. Recently, however, adds 
Dr. Fraehn, Mr. Marsden * has shaken, though not altogether dissipated, this 
vulgar error. Although Dr. Fraehn agrees with Mr. Marsden, that Muhani- 
media is not to be sought for in Bagdad, he excepts to the testimony upon 
which this opinion is founded— namely, his reading of the legend on the two 
coins referred to below. On one of them Mr. Marsden reads “ MedineUd- 
Saianiy A.H. 168 whereas Dr.Frachn reads “ in Kasr-el-Salavi, A.H. KJl ;» 
on the other Mr. Marsden reads, “ in cl~Miihammediah'* which I)r. Fraehn 
thinks is “ in el-Basra** Moreover, he censures Mr. Marsden for having 
expressed so vague and light a conjecture {conjectnra vaga ilia ct kvis) 
respecting the situation of Muhammedia, when he had before him a work of 
Dr. FraDhn’Sjf wherein this obscure point was cleared up, and the Muham- 

media of these coins was asserted to be cl Rey^ or Rac, a city in Per- 
sian Irak, once considerable, but now in ruins. 

At the time when the treatise quoted below was written, Dr. Frochn had 
not access to certain works, which he has since consulted, and he quotes 
what certainly appears irrefragable evidence in support of his hypothesis. A 
very considerable portion of the second dissertation is devoted to an invc&ti- 
gation of this' curious point, and we recommend this part of Dr. FraDhn’s 
work in particular to the attention of Mr, Marsden, than whom no person 
is better qualified to judge of its merits. 

* “ A diflferenceof opinion prevails with respet't to the place to which the name of MuhammtHliah 
belonged. The most common supiK>sition attributes it to a particular division or suburb of llic grcai 
city of Baghdad; but the coincidence of date between this and the coin last described (i.c. xxxi.and 
xxxil.) affords a presumption of the contrary almost amounting to proof; for it cannot, without tlie 
most direct evidence, be admitted, that two coins of the same denoininalion should in the same year lie 
struck by the same prince, in two districts of his capita), under distinct names. The site of Muham- 
mediah must, therefore, be l(>oke<l for elsewhere ; but it will probably be found at no great distance 
ftoin the seat of government .'’—Nwwi.?»wtrt Ormtiaha lllustmtn, vol. i. p. 3(). 

t Das Muhatnmcdanifiche MQnzkabinet, des Asiat. Museums zu Petersburg. 1021. 
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March \sL The general meeting of the Society was held this day at 
2 o’clock p.M. j Sir George Thomas Staunton, Batt., vice-president, in the 
chair. 

The following donations were presented : 

From Badhacant Deb, vice-president of the Calcutta Agricultural Society, a copy 
of tlie first part of bis work entitled Sahda CaJpa Druma, and a Bengalee spelling, 
book. This donation was accompanied by a letter from the author, and an explanation 
in English of the plan of the first-named work, which is a Sanscrit lexicon ; the words 
arc collected from all tlie dictionaries procurable in Bengal, as w'ell as from various 
MSS, They are arranged, together with the roots, in alphabetical order ; tljc genders of 
the words, the indicators of the roots, their various significations and figurative mean, 
ings, are given ; and after the explanation of any known word, its meaning in Bengalee, 
and synonimous terms, are placed. In addition to this, all terms of science are explain, 
ed after the manner of an European Encyclopaedia; the authorities for every woid, or 
in case these are not known, their etymology, is given ; and a short Sanscrit gram- 
mar and preface will be annexed when the work is completed. The Bengalee spelling- 
book is stated to he upon the plan of that published in English by the late Bindley 
Murray. The letter (which was read to the meeting) was in reply to the circular of the 
Committee of Correspondence of the Society ; and the writer, after remarking upon the 
present low state of the arts in India, states his conviction of the beneficial effects aris* 
ing from the association of learned men for the promotion of science and literature, to 
the countries in which they are established ; which benefits become universal when 
such societies interchange their ideas with similar Institutions in foreign countries : and 
lie concludes his letter w'ith an expression of his option, that not only the English term 
“ hour,” the Greek and the Latin “hora,” but also the European division of the day 
and night into twenty-four hours from midnight to midnight, is of Sanscrit origin, and 
in support of this opinion quotes an extract from the Agni Purana, of which passage he 
sbitcs the purport to be, that thirty muhurlas are equal to a day and a night, which two 
are comprised in twenty-four or and that tbe computation of a day and a 
night by thirty muhurtas is from sunrise to sunrise, and that by twenty-four belds or 
boras, from midnight to midnight. 

'I'hc reading of this letter excited considerable interest among the members present, 
and several gentlemen expressed a wish that some more striking and public mark of the 
Society’s approbation Of the works of this learned native than the ordinary thanks of the 
meeting sliould be conferred upon him ; but as tlie transaction of the usual business of 
tlie general meetings does not admit of any discussion, no resolution was come to upon 
tbe subject. We understand, however, that the Council have directed thd presentation 
ol a copy of the Society’s Transactions to Radhacant Deb, in testimohy of the Society’s 
estimation of his labours ; and intend proposing him to the Society forelection as a cor- 
tesponding member. 

In addition to this donation tlie following were laid before tlio meeting, viz. from 
tbe Cambridge Philosophical Society, the first and second volumes of that Society’s 

Transactions. 

From Professor Bopp, F.M. R.A.S., his Sanscrit grammar, in German. 

krom the Rev. Dr. Morrison, M.R.A.S., a copy of the Fifth Report of the Anglo- 
Cbinesc College at Malacca. 

Prom M. Grangeret de la Grange, his AiUhologie Arabe. 

Prom the Directors of the London Oriental Institution, a copy of their new Persian 
Grammar. 

From Colonel Hugh Stacy Osborne, several specimens of Malayalim MSS;, on 
loco-nut leaves; among them are two original letters from the Cotioic R^ab, bearing 
Vor.. 25. No. H8, SR his 
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bis own signature j one of these documents is addressed to the inhabitants of £ttacoor> 
naad in Wynaad, upbraiding them for patiently submitting to tb^ entranp^of the Eng- 
lish army, and urging them, in the name of Perumal and all the gods, to assist him 
in taking revenge ; in case of refusal, threatening them with his vengeance. The 
other is to one of his chieftains, stating the arrival of intelligence of the intention of 
the English army to enter his^country at a particular quarter, and ordering him to pro. 
ceed with his forces to oppose its progress ; the date of this latter document is Novem- 
ber 28Ui, 1796. 

Colonel Osborne likewise presented a model (in bamboo) of a Chinese passage -boat, 
arid a model of the lusus naturae, which was in existence and exhibited at Macao, about 
six years since. An account of this extraordinary person* was furnislicd by Mr. Living- 
stone, surgeon to the British factory at Canton, and printed in the Asiatic Jou7 7iat, 
vol. xii. p. 57. 

William Marsden, Esq., M.R.A.S., presented several MS. firmans, &c. from tlie 
Emperor Akbar to the Jesuit missionaries. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the respective donors. 

Solomon Peile, jun., Esq. was elected a resident member of the Society. 
Dr. Colin Rogers, elected on the 2d, and P. J. Salomons, Esq., elected on 
the !6th of February last, having made their payments and signed the obliga- 
tion-book, were admitted members of the Society. 

The reading of Dr. B. Hamilton’s History of the Hindu kingdom of Kam- 
rup was concluded, and thanks returned to the author for its communication. 

The history of the district of Rungopur, nearly the whole of which is comprised in 
the ancient Hindu kingdom of Kamnip, is involved in great obscurity. One of the 
earliest traditions respecting it is, that Norok, son of the earth, being a great favourite 
with Crishna, was presented by that deity with the country of Kamrup (region of de- 
sire), and constituted guardian of the temple of Kamakhya (granler of pleasure), the 
presiding deity of that region j this deity is considered as female, and her temple is 
still much frequented. Norok being a worshipper of Siv.^, and a great oppressor, lost 
the favour of Crishna, and was put to death. Bhogodotto, his son, succeeded him, 
and fell on the vanquished side in the war which placed Yudishthir on the throne of 
India ; it is considered probable that this prince is the Bhugrut mentioned in Glad- 
win’s translation of the Ayeen Akbery. 

The author does not think that, after making every allowance for the duration of the 
sovereignty of the family of Yudishthir and the succeeding dynasties, the era of the 
former can be placed much beyond the time of Augustus. 

It does not appear that any part of the district was comprehended in the Hindu king- 
dom of Bengal during the dynasty of Adisur, but was governed by a family of 
princes, of whom Dherma Pal is the first who has left any traces behind. He had a 
brother who died early, and left the management of his estates and son to his widow. 
Dherma Pal was subsequently killed in battle: lie was succeeded by his nephew, who 
at first indulged in sensual pleasures and the luxury of 100 wives ; he afterwards 
wished to take the government into his own hands, but his mother had the address to 
persuade him to dedicate his life to religion, and he is supposed to be now wandering m 
the forests as a religious mendicant. 

The conduct of the third king of the next dynasty afforded an opportunity to 1 le 
Mahomedans of conquering the country. It is said, though this is probably an ex^ 
geration, that the siege of the chief city occupied twelve years, and was at last ta en 
by treachery. 

Those parts of Kamrup which were not occupied by the Mahomedans, were ov 

* The lusus natur® referred to was a man named A-ke, who was bom about W 

a district ninety-seven miles S.W. of Canton, with another male child. V,.' but b« 

the pit of his stomach by the neck. A-ke grew to the height of about four feet ten mt > 
brother (asitwos termed) continued the original size. 
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ly various rude tribes^ of Which the most powerful was the Koch ; who^ though at first 
separated under several chieftains, at last united under Ilajo. This prince had two 
(laughters, who had each a son. One of these succeeded to the whole power of his 
grandfather, and it was then discovered that he had the honour of being descended from 
tlie god Siva, and in this honour his cousin afterwards claimed to share. When this 
raja died, he divided his dominions between his two sons. At the time the Ayeen Ak- 
I)ery was written, this division of territory was not known at Delhi, but it was shortly 
afterwards discovered, and then the Mahomedan governor of Dhaka became urgent for 
the payment of tribute from Raja Porekliyit, who governed the most considerable por- 
tion. As the Raja did not dare openly to refuse, but wished to obtain more favourable 
terms, he went to Agra, and the King gave him an order directing the governor to 
receive as tribute whatever sum the Raja chose to offer. So strangely ignorant waa 
the Kaja of the value of money, that he offered the immense sum of twenty millions 
of rupees, which was of course accepted, and he returned with great self-satisfaction. 
When, however, his minister explained the error into which he had fallen, he was thrown 
into the greatest consternation, and unfortunately died before this mistake could be rec- 
tified. The Mahomedans took possession of the country in default of the payment of 
tribute, and the late Raja’s brother, who had governed the smallest portion of territory, 
together witJj the minister of that unfortunate prince, were allowed large estates by the 
Mahomedans for their support. The sway of the Moslems, in its turn, sunk before 
the British power. The paper is concluded with a notice of the present political 
state of the country. 

The reading of Capt, Grant’s journal of a route through Makran was con- 
cluded, and thanks returned to Colonel Worsley, by whom it was communi- 
cated. 

It was then announced that the anniversary meeting would be icld on 
Saturday the 15th, at one o’clock. 


March The Society met this day to celebrate the fifth anniversary of 
its institution. 

The meeting was numerously attended, and the chair was taken at one o’clock 
precisely by the president, the Right Hon. Charles W. Williams Wynn, sup. 
ported by Sir A. Johnston and Sir G. T. Staunton, two of the vice-presi- 
dents. Their Excellencies Count Ludolf, Neapolitan ambassador, and M. de 
Falck, ambassador from the Netherlands, also honoured the Society with their 
attendance. 

The proceedings of the day were commenced by the Secretary reading the 
Council’s report of the Society’s proceedings during the past year. 

The report is in substance as follows ; — 

“ The Council of the Royal Asiatic Society feel much satisfaction in being 
able to commence their report by remarking that the Society’s numerical 
strength has increased during the past year, notwithstanding the loss of seve- 
ral valuable members by death, among whom are the Right Hon. G. Canning, 
the Earl of Guildford, and Mr. Daniel Moore. 

The death of Mr. Canning has been so universally felt and regretted, that 
the Council, in recording their deep concern at this public calamity, do but 
repeat sentiments which have been expressed by all classes throughout the 
British empire. 

To Mr. D, Moore, your late solicitor, a tribute of gratitude is due, not 
only for the professional services which he gratuitously rendered to the 
^ ociety, but also for hi.s liberal contribution to your funds, as well as to those 
0 several other institutions for the advancement of knowledge. In the Earl 
0 Guildford also, the literary world in general, and especially this Society, 

must 
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must fl^el that they hard bat a liberhl patr^h and fi prdoibt^ of 

learning. 

“ From this painful subject the Council wbold tHHingly tbrn and draw the 
attention of the meeting to the numerous and valuable donations which have 
been made to the Society since the last annual meeting. 

“ Foremost among these must be placed the munificent donation, by the 
Court of Directors of the Hon. East-India Company, of 100 guineas^ which 
with the characteristic liberality of that body, the Honourable Court has 
announced its intention annually to renew.” 

An enumeration of the societies and individuals who have presented either 
books or objects of curiosity to the Society during the preceding year was then 
read, after which the report proceeds : 

Although the grateful acknowledgments of the Society are due to ail who 
thus appear in the list of its benefactors, they are more especially merited by 
some, whom the Council therefore think it right to point out. 

** His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia has presented through his 
ambassador a Comparative Dictionary of all Languages, and a collection of 
vocabularies compiled by Pallas, and other eminently learned men, under the 
immediate superintendence of the Empress Catherine. 

Mons. de Falck, ambassador from the King of the Netherlands, has pre- 
sented a French and Dutch translation of Mr. Marsden’s Malayan Dictionary 
and Grammar. The works upon which such an unprecedented honour has 
been conferred, as well as all Mr. Marsden’s other publications, have been 
presented to the Society by their learned author, 

“ The distinguished President of your Society has put in your possession a 
large collection of the papers relating to the East-Indies, that have been 
printed by order of the Houses of Parliament. 

“ To Sir John Malcolm the Society is indebted not only for the presentation 
of an extensive and valuable collection of Persian MSS., but also for having 
placed in the Society’s museum a highly interesting collection of Asiatic arms, 
Hindu sculptures, Egyptian antiquities, and Persian paintings. 

“In addition to the liberal donations presented in preceding years by Sir 
Alexander Johnston, one of your Vice-Presidents, that gentleman has con- 
ferred additional obligatio|^ on the Society by the gift of some curiosities and 
several valuable MSS. connected with Singhalese literature. Among the 
latter, an inscription found near Trincomalee was considered so interesting 
from its traditional connexion with the ancient history of Ceylon, that the 
Council has deemed it expedient to have it lithographed and circulated, in the 
hope that it may be decyphered. 

“ The Council is happy to announce that the foundation of a collection of 
natural history has been laid by Sir Robert Colquhoun’s presentation of many 
beautiful speimens of birds, insects, and quadrupeds, collected by that gentleman 
in the Malayan peninsula ; while from Lieut. Col. Farquhar, late governor of 
Malacca, the Society has received a splendid collection of drawings of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, as existing within the precincts of his government. 

“ Lieut. Colonel Hopkinson, C.B., has largely contributed to the Society’s 
museum by the donation of a very interesting collection of curiosities from 
Ava, 

“ Mr. J. Hodgson has presented several MSS. which will probably furnish 
materials for papers in future volumes of your Transactions, and the museum 
will ere long be enriched with a large and elaborate model of a Hindu pagoda 
now at Madras, but lately given by that gentleman to this Society. 


« The 
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«11ie*pr^«o»MtiOT of curiosities from the Birnian emplfe, Whichuiust 
have excited the admiration of every person who has visited the museum, has 
been obligmgly deposited there by Captain Marryat, to whom the Society is 
therefore under touch obligation. 

“ The Council have felt anxious that fheSe offerings So liberally bestowed on 
the SoBiety should not only be preserved, but also advant^ously exhibited, 
SO that tew pension might be rendered a source of instruction and amuse- 
ment. With this view the collection of arms has been cleaned and arranged 
for display. The specimens of natural history have been stuffed and set out 
for inspection, and additional glazed cases have been procured for such objects 
ns were liable to injury from exposure. The Council conceive this to be the 
best return the Society can make to those who have so kindly added to its 
Stores, and the most probable means of inducing others to imitate their e^am- 
pie. As connected with this part of the report, the Council would recal to 
the attention of members that cards of admission to the museum have been 
printed, which may be procured on application at the Society’s house, by 
il ikted"’’ “ of personally introducing strangers 

A series of abstracts of the papers which have been read before the general 
meetings of the Society, since the last anniversary, was here introduced ; but 
as the whole of them have been noticed in the monthly reports of the Society’s 
proceedings printed in this Journal, it is unnecessary to repeat them The 
Council report then continues as follows : 


“ Such are the communications which have occupied the attention of your 
general meetings during the year just terminated. The greater part of those 
read during the preceding year are printed in the third part of the Society’s 
Trans.ictions, which completes the first volume. The Council indulge the 
hope that this volume will not be considered unworthy of the Society, and that 
these first-fruits of their labours will be viewed as the promise of a rich and 
abundant harvest in the extensive field of oriental literature. The list of 
donations in the Appendix to the Transactions, affords a gratifying proof of 
the interest which many of the members have taken in the Society’s welfare, 
n relation to the library, to which that list records so many contributions, the 
Council deem it proper to mention, that as they consider the Society to be 
essentially oriental, they have provided for the purchase of all such new and 
interesting works relating to Asia as arc not presented by their authors, and 
iwve also directed the regular supply of the newspapers printed at the Indian 
presidencies. To enable them to meet the increased expenditure thus incurred, 
ley lave countermanded those periodical publications which are not princi- 
pally devoted to oriental literature. This measure has been adopted with the 
ess reluctance, from its having been observed that those works were scarcely 
ever read at the Society’s house, probably in consequence of the means most 
<c rp^, consulting them in other places. 

Ihe appointment of new governors to the Indian presidencies offering an 
Coif ®PPO>*tunity for extending the Society’s connexions in India, the 
Hon" c cleputations td wait upon Lord William Bentinck, the Right 

HOPS K ’ and Sir John Malcolm, the newly appointed gover. 

assupf^ o**®ceived them with the utmost cordiality, and gave the most friendly 
interevir * , Suggestions of the means whdreby the Society’s 

seouenrl • oe best promoted in their respective governments were in con- 

to carrv ^ ^ gentlemen, who kindly promised their endeavours 

carry them into execution. 


From 
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From the co-operation of these distinguished individuals the Council feel 
warranted in anticipating the most beneficial results. 

“ Every member of the Society having been furnished with the prospectus of 
the Oriental Translation Committee, the Council consider it unnecessary to 
do more on this occasion than to state, that the object of the Committee is to 
publish translations of Oriental works free of expense to the translators. The 
august patronage with which this plan is honoured, the liberal subscriptions 
by which it is supported, and the qualifications of the committee to which its 
execution is entrusted, afford well-grounded hopes that this important under- 
taking will greatly advance our knowledge of the East, and prove highly 
creditable to British orientalists. 

** The Council cannot close this report without expressing their conviction, 
that the most efficient mode of promoting the honour and prosperity of the 
Society is the communication of a varied and abundant supply of interesting 
original papers for publication in your Transactions. In reference to this 
object a collection of desiderata and inquiries* has been circulated, and the 
Council hope that they will induce many who possess valuable information on 
the subjects proposed, to communicate it to the Society. 

** In conclusion, the Council feel very sincere pleasure in declaring their 
opinion that the prosperity which has attended the Society during the past 
year, and the favourable prospects offered by that which is commencing, fur- 
nish subjects of the most cordial congratulation to this meeting, and to the 
members in general.’* 

The reading of the Council report being concluded, the auditors stated the 
result of their examination of the Treasurer’s accounts \ the heads of this 


report are as follow : 

Receipts from December SI, 1826 to the same day 1827 ■Cl,! 94 12 0 

Disbursements for the same period, including a loan of £l‘JO 
for payment for a bust of the late Secretary 1,288 0 0 


Cash balance against the Society, December 31, 1827 C93 8 0 


But as the loan of jG 120 above-mentioned will he repaid, it is 
right to state, Uiat had this sum remained in the Treasurer’s 
hands, tliere would have been a balance in the Society’s fa- 


vour of £26 12 0 

The second statement brought forward exhibited the receipts 

from December 31, 1827, to March 15, 1828, at .£702 6 0 

And the disbursements for the same period, at 685 1 0 

Leaving a cash balance in the Treasurer’s hands this day, of... £17 5 0 


Besides a remittance of £ 2 \ not yet due, and the £120 before-mentioned. 

The next statement referred to was that of the actual assets of the Society 
at the present time, from which it appeared that their total amount is about 
£3,300. 

The total amount of arrears of every description now owing to the Society 
was stated at £854. 13s. It should be understood that this sum not only 
includes compositions, &c. due from non-resident members, but also the whole 
of the subscriptions now due for the current year, and consequently the receipt 
of a very considerable portion of them may be confidently reckoned upon in 
the course of the year. 

The amount of receipts for the ensuing year, which may be considered cer- 


• Vide AHatic Journal, vol. xxiv. p. 340. 
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tain, is £016,78*j and to this sum may very probably be added a further sum 
of £938. 78. toing from items specified in the report, making a total sum 
(including contingencies) of £1,854. 14s. 

The total probable amount of the expenditure for the year, including an 
allowance for contingencies, is estimated at £1,2I7. 3s. fid. ; and therefore, 
should these estimates prove nearly correct, there may be a balance in the 
Treasurer’s hands at the close of the year of from £500 to £fi00. 

In remarking upon this last statement, the auditors observed, that a very 
considerable portion of the certain annual expense arose from the charges 
attendant upon the Society’s house; and that the Society could not hope to be 
relieved from them except by the grant of a site for building on, or accommo- 
dation in some one of the government offices. The report concludes with a 
complimentary reference to the zeal and attention manifested by the Treasurer 
in the discharge of the duties belonging to his department. 

The auditors having finished their report, the President called upon Sir 
Alexander Johnston, as Chairman of the Committee of Correspondence of the 
Society, to furnish a statement of the proceedings of that Committee since its 
institution ; upon which that gentleman rose, and after apologizing for not 
being prepared with a written report, be proceeded to state, first, what had 
been done by the Committee with respect to Europe, and secondly, with re- 
ference to Asia. The first Society with which it had opened communications 
at home, was the London Mechanics’ Institute, through its president. Dr. 
Birkbeck ; the object of this connexion was to obtain a comparative view of 
the stale of the arts in India, as illustrated by models, &c, now in England, 
contrasted with the machines of Europe, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
probable benefit which would arise from the introduction of the more perfect 
specimens of European ingenuity into use in India, in place of the many 
awkward and cumbrous utensils now employed in that country. Communi- 
cations were next opened with the Medico-Botanical Society, of which the 
director, Mr. Frost, is a member of the Royal Asiatic Society. One of the 
principal objects of the Medico-Botanical Society is to qualify medical officers 
proceeding on foreign service, for furnishing information upon the nature and 
uses of plants. This Society has offered to further the ends of the Royal 
Asiatic Society by all the means in its power, and its director has been ap- 
pointed to conduct the correspondence of the Committee upon botanical 
subjects. The Committee next directed its attention to the Royal Institution, 
and from the professor of chemistry there, Mr. Faraday, received assurances 
of his willingness to assist in promoting the Society’s objects whenever it is 
in his power. Applications were made to the two Universities for tlieir co- 
operation and assistance, which were most readily promised ; and the Oriental 
Translation Committee was given to understand that the use of the Clarendon 
press would be open to it upon all suitable occasions. Sir Alexander here 
complimented Mr. Peel for the zeal and cordiality with which he entered into 
the views of the Committee relative to procuring the assistance of the Uni- 
versities, and then proceeded to recapitulate the steps taken to induce the 
East-India Company to lend its aid in furtherance of the Society’s designs, 
and which led to the annual grant of £105 from the Court of Directors, Sir 
Alexander expatiated upon the importance and value of this public mark of 
die interest felt in the Society by that body, as by their means, and under their 
sanction, the objects of the Society could be made known in all the vast terri- 
tories under their rule, in the most effectual manner. He next adverted to 
the marked manner in which his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, one of 

the 



tl^ Society's Vice>Patrans, had displayed his \yishes for its succe^ ; an4 
ticularly wit^ reference to the priental Translation Coionnttee, \irhose bkjacts 
his Royal Highness warmly patronized, and assisted by a Hbertd annual contri- 
bution. On Lieut. Col. Fitzclarence, Sir Alexander passed a high jeulogium 
for the activity and perseverance with which he had forwarded the plan of this 
Committee, and by his exertions obtained the majority of the brilliant list 
of subscriptions which appears in the prospectus. 

Having thus reported what had been done by the Committee in England, Sir 
A. Johnston proceeded to state the means employed for establishing connexions 
with various parts of Asia. The appointment of new governors to the three 
presidencies presented the most favourable opportunity for carrying the wishes 
of the Committee into effect, and accordingly deputations were nominated to 
wait upon each of those gentlemen, in order to explain the view^ of the Com- 
mittee. These several deputations were received with the greatest cordiality by 
the governors, who professed their willingness to aid the Committee's objects 
by every means in their power, and suggestions of the methods by which their 
influence might be most successfully exerted in its favour were subsequently 
furnished to those gentlemen by the Committee. It was understood, in par- 
ticular, that Lord William Bentinck would use his exertions for the purpose of 
procuring an accurate and comprehensive account of the Burmese empire, and 
especially of the religion of that extensive country : and, with reference to 
this last subject, application had also been made to Sir E. Barnes, governor 
of Ceylon, for the same purpose, as that island is the best place from whence 
exact and extensive information with respect to the religion of Buddha can 
be derived. Sir Alexander stated that when he was officially engaged in 
framing a system of government for the natives, founded upon their own laws 
and customs, he formed, in the course of his inquiries, a very large collection 
of their religious books, which were supplied to him by the chief priests of 
the island with the most unreserved confidence. The greatest part of this 
valuable collection was unfortunately lost in the vessel in which Sir Alexander 
bad taken his passage home ; but other copies are procurable in Ceylon, and 
the Society will no doubt be furnished with them through the interference of 
the Governor. Sir Alexander next alluded in laudatory terms to Radhacant 
Deb, whose donation and letter are mentioned in the report of the proceedings 
of the last general meeting; and to Capt. Low, of Penang, whose translation 
of a work upon Siamese law, and a MS. copy of the original, were recently 
comoiunicated to the Society. Sir Alexander expressed bis opinion, that the 
Society ought not to lose any opportunity of expressing its sentiments in 
favour of such individuals as those just named, and that it should afford every 
encouragement to the natives of India in their literary pursuits. Sir Alex- 
ander concluded his view of the Committee’s labours in Asia, with an allusion 
to the desirableness of obtaining accurate information with respect to the civil 
and natural history, topography, &c. of the Mauritius, Madagascar, the Sey- 
chelles, and the Mahommedan settlements from the Red Sea to Mozambique 
on one side, and from Mocha to Russoul Gant on the other. Sir Alexander 
stated that a very excellent opportunity for acquiring this information, bad 
offered, in the appointment of Sir Cbas. Colville to the government of the Isle 
of France and its dependencies. 

On the continent of Europe, the Committee first applied to Portugal, and 
there Count Funchal undertook to translate the papers in possession of that 
government relating to their early settlements in Asia. The present Lord Stuart 
de Rothsay also procured some valuable accounts of the early voy^es of that 

nation 
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nation to India, which are now in the Custom-house^ and when cleared will 
be placed in the hands of the Committee. The court of Naples was the 
second, from whose abundant means information on Asiatic subjects was 
attempted to be drawn j and the ambassador of that governmeUt in London, 
Count Ludolf, entered fiilly into the wishes of the Committee, with respect 
to obtaining some notices of the stores of knowledge possessed by the 
Catholic Missionaries, sent in such numbers into Asia by the College de Propa- 
ganda Fide, of whom many have returned, and are stationed in various parts 
of Italy. From the high rank held by Russia in Oriental literature, the Com- 
mittee naturally expected considerable aid from that country : nor was it dis- 
appointed. The Committee having applied, through his Excellency the Prince 
de Lieven, Russian ambassador in London, for a copy of the extraordinary 
work compiled under the personal superintendence of the Empress Catherine 
the Second, by Pallas and other learned men of her dominions, upon hints 
furnished by D’Alembert — namely, a collection of vocabularies of all lan- 
guages of which specimens could be obtained; his Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia immediately directed the presentation of a copy to the 
Society, together with a copy of the Polyglot dictionary published at St. 
Petersburgh in 1791 ; and, in addition, was graciously pleased to direct that 
every facility should be given to the correspondence between the Committee 
and the universities and other public institutions connected with Oriental 
literature in his dominions. In the course of this part of his report, Sir 
Alexander alluded to the various learned men who had devoted themselves to 
the comparison of languages, as the senior Adclung (whose nephew is now 
director of the Oriental Institute at St. Petersburgh), Balbi, Humboldt, &c. 
&c. Holland next attracted the views of the Committee, and Sir Alexander 
here remarked that Holland was the first country which produced any coh- 
siderablc works in Oriental literature, and that more learned natives of that 
country, or at least persons in its employment, had exerted themselves in the 
acquisition of information upon Oriental subjects than of any other European 
nation. The Literary Society at Batavia was the first which published trans- 
actions in India, and the labours of Rumphius and other natives of Holland 
were adduced in support of this assertion. Sir Alexander took occasion, 
in this place, to pay a brilliant compliment to the memory of the late M. 
Falck, who was governor of Ce}lon, while that island was under the dominion 
of Holland, for twenty years, and whose conduct while in that situation was 
such as to endear him both to the Europeans and natives who were under hia 
government, and to cause his character to be held up in the island as a model 
of justice and integrity. 

Lastly, Sir Alexander noticed the cordial manner in which the Asiatic 
Society of Paris had assisted this Society, in every instance where its influence 
and operation had been required ; and particularly mentioned the warm interest 
taken by that Society and its illustrious president, the Duke of Orleans, in 
the success of Messrs. Daniell’s proposed publication, the Illustrations of 
India, for the furtherance of which project a Committee had been appointed 
to draw up a report upon the subject ; and their report, recommending the 
Society to support it by every means in its power, has been printed in the 
Journal Asiatique, 

Sir Alexander then reported that M. Moreau (whose statistical labours were 
particularly alluded to) had been appointed Honorary French Secretary to the 

ommittee, and that the following gentlemen have applied their attention to 
0 jects pointed out to them by the Committee ;~Mr. Frost has undertaken to 

^«a/jc/o„rn.VoL.25.No.H8. 3 S furnish 
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furniih a -scientific dtsoriptidtv of the valuable oolleeUoti.'nf/Ori£(MLdtiiwing8 
of plants, &c. presented to the Society by Col. FsrqobCr t Mr« Upham fa«is fur. 
nished a detailed description of the curiosities deposited in the Society’B 
museum by Capt. Marryat ; Dr. Dorn will furnish an account of the bra<)s 
celestial globe, part of Sir J. Malcolm’s collection,' of which ; it is believed 
there is but one other specimen in Europe; Professor Lee has* examined 
a very curioqs Hindu astronomical instrument, presented to the Society 
\iy Major Caulfield, and also a kind of forestaff, presented hy Sir A. John- 
ston, and used by the navigators of the Maidive islands ; and, lastly, Dr. 
Meyrick has consented to inspect the arms, &c. in the Society’s possession, 
and to furnish a report thereon. 

In concluding, Sir Alexander apologized to the meeting for- the length to 
^hich his remarks had extended, and hoped that his statement of what the 
Committee had accomplished since its institution, would prove satisfactory to 
the meeting. 

It was then moved that the reports of the Council and Auditors should be 
printed, to accompany the Society’s TramacHont ; upon which the President 
expressed his conviction that the reading of those reports must have afforded 
great gratification to every member present, inasmuch as they clearly proved 
the Society to be in a state of increasing prosperity. The last year he con- 
sidered the most prosperous, as regards the attainments of its objects, which 
the Society had yet passed ; and that a more general interest in Oriental litera- 
ture was beginning to be felt, ample proofs were afforded, by the bequest 
llttely made to the University of Oxford for the purpose of founding a Sanscrit 
professorship, and by the list of subscribers towards effecting the objects of 
the Oriental Translation Committee ; and more immediately in relation to the 
Society, by the increased attendance at its meetings, and numerous donations 
presented to its library and museum. 

The President next alluded to the death of the King of Oude, of which 
event intelligence had just arrived. His Majesty was an honorary member of 
the Society, The President proceeded to remark upon the communication 
from a native of India, Radhacant Deb, which was laid before the last general 
meeting of the Society, and enlarged upon the importance to the Society of 
Msistance from the learned natives of India, and the expediency of stimulating 
their literary labours, by conferring such suitable honours as it was in the 
power of the Society to bestow ; he felt convinced that only such encourage- 
ment was needed to draw forth the latent talents, which now lie dormant in 
many natives of India, and which, if properly exerted and directed, would 
prove as honourable to themselves as advantageous to their country. 

The President observed that the lateness of the hour precluded him from 
expatiating upon these topics, and stated, that having felt himself not qualified 
for the distinguished situation he held in the Society, on account of having 
never been in India, or having possessed sufficient leisiu-e to devote himself to 
the study of Oriental literature, he had retained it principally on the ground of 
his official connexion with India, which connexion having lately ceased, he felt 
that the Society could easily, among the many learned individuals connected 
with Asia whom he saw around him, supply his place with one who would 
fill it more creditably to himself, and more beneficially to the interests of the 
Society ; he begged to say, therefore, that he held himself perfectly prepare 
to resign the chair whenever the Society thought proper. The President con- 
cluded by putting the question upon the following motion, made by Lieut. 
Col. C. Doyle : 


«That 
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That Ac reports of Ae Council ao4 Au4iior9,,read at Ae weetiag this 
day, be printed in the Appendix to the next volume of Ae Society’s Trant^ 
actions ;** and, in addition to this, Ae President moved, 

** That Sir Alexander Johnston be requested to draw up a copy of the 
report he has just delivered, fropi any notes or memoranda he may have in 
hiii possession, for the purpose of the same being printed, to accompany Ac 
preceding reports in the Society’s Transactions /” and Sir Alexander having 
assented thereto, the question was put, and carried unanimously. . 

Sir A. Johnston then rose, and after a, few preliminary observations, movjsd 
** That Ae thanks of the meeting be presented to the President, for his zealous 
attention to the Societj’s interests, and that he be requested to continue tq 
hold th^ situation of President ; ” which motion being seconded by Capt. 
Melville Grindlay, was carried with great applause. 

The President, in returning thanks to the Society for the honour he had 
just received, expressed his willingness to continue in the office of President^ 
but repeated, Aat whenever the Society should think fit to substitute a 
more worthy Chairman, he should be quite ready to meet its wishes, and 
would endeavour, as a private member, to further the objects of the Society 
to the best of his power. 

The thanks of the Society were then moved, seconded, and voted unani- 
mously to the Council and Auditors, and to Sir Alexander Johnston, for the 
reports severally made by them to this meeting ; and to the Director, Vice^ 
Presidents, Treasurer, and Secretary, for their services during the past year. 

The meeting then proceeded to ballot for the election of eight new members 
of Council, rn place of eight going out, in terms of Art. XXI. of the Society’s 
Regulations, and for the officers to serve for the ensuing year, The scruti- 
neers (Lieut. Col. Lushington and Mr. Hodgson) having examined the balloting 
lists, reported that the following members were withdrawn from the Council, 
m. Tlie Right Hon. Lord Bexley; Sir E. H. East, Bart.; Sir R. Barclay, 
K.C.B. ; H. Alexander, Esq., M.P. ; J. Guilleraard, Esq. ; W. Marsden, Esq. ; 
W. H.Trant, Esq., M.P. ; and Daniel Moore, Esq. (deceased) ; and that the 
following gentlemen were elected in their room, viz. His Grace the Duke of 
Somerset; the Right Hon. Sir G. Ouseley, Bart. ; Sir C. Forbes, Bart.; Lieut. 
Col. Briggs ; Richard Clarke, Esq. ; Capt. R. M. Grindlay ; G. C. Haughtoo, 
Esq. ; and F, H. Toone, Esq. 

The only alteration made in the list of officers was reported to be the sub- 
stitution of the Right Hon. Sir G. Ouseley as Vice-President, in place of Sir 
£. H. East. 

The next general meeting of the Society will be on Ae 10th of April, 
that which should be held on the 5th of that month being passed over in 
consequence of its occurring in Easter week. 

A very valuable historical roll of one of the principal families of Rajpootana, 
some specimens of sculpture, and other curious articles, were exhibited in . the 
meeting room to-day. They were sent by Col. Tod, and will be presented at 
the next general meeting, when a more detailed account of them will be 
furnished. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF CALCUTTA. 

A meeting of the Society was held on 
tJie I4th Nov., the Hon. W. B. Bayley, 
£sq., vice president, in the chair. 

TJie Society on this occasion elected 
the Hon. Sir C.' E. Grey president, and 
Sir Cliarles Metcalfe vice-president. The 
following gentlemen were also chosen 
members : Sir Edward Ryan, Capt. Ster- 
ling, and Dr. J. Tytler. Mons. Belan- 
ger, naturalist of the French govem- 
inent at Pondicherry, was elected an 
honorary member. 

With reference to the increasing zeal 
and activity in geological research of late 
in India, the Society resolved, that a 
geological class or committee should be 
formed of such members of the Society 
as may be inclined to associate for this 
purpose, forming such regulations as they 
may find expedient, to be submitted for 
the confirmation of the Society. 

A paper by Dr. Tytler, on the du- 
gong, or duyong, with drawings by Mr. 
Bennet, was read to the meeting. The 
bones <rf four different individuals of this 
genus were picked up by Dr. Tytler at 
Raffles’ Bay, on the north coast of New 
Holland : in one instance they were 
sufficiently numerous to form nearly an 
entire skeleton of the animal, winch is 
jilaoed in the Society’s museum. The 
dugong, from its peculiar upright posi- 
tion in the water, and the general appear- 
ance of the upper part of the body, is 
supposed to have given rise to the talcs 
of mermen seen in the eastern seas 
Although noticed by the Dutch travellers 
and naturalists, who termed it the sea- 
cow, it was very imperfectly known un- 
til descriptions and specimens were sent 
to Europe by the late Sir Stamford Raf- 
fles, and ol)servations from that source, by 
Sir Everard Home, were published in 
the Philosophical Transactions. I’lie ani- 
mal is not uncommon in the eastern ar- 
chipelago. but its existence on the coast 
of New Holland is made known by Dr. 
Tytler for the first time. Dr. T. is dis- 
posed to think that some affinity may 
exist between the duyong and the dagon 
of the Pliilistines, as the latter was pro- 
bably a compound of tlie bead of a gra- 
minivorous animal uith the tail of a 
fish, and thus resembled the sea-cow in 
structure as well as name. 

A notice by Capt. Herbert, of the site 
of coal in the Himalaya, with specimens, 
was also submitted. This mineral is 
found throughout the whole line of sand- 
stone-hills tliat lie at the foot of the great 
Himalaya chain, forming the transition 
to the plains. It occurs in flat veins or 


seams, more or less inclined to the hori- 
zon, the greatest thickness of which has 
not been found to exceed nine inches or a 
foot, whilst in general they are much 
smaller, not exceeding, in some places, the 
twentieth of an inch. The composition is 
in general impalpable, but sometimes asi 
sumes the ligneotis structure. Where the 
ligneous fibre has disappeared, tile frac- 
ture is conchoidal, and frequently marked 
with concentric circles, similar to cannel 
coal. It burns with flame, giving out a 
thick smoke and bituminous smell, and 
leaves a reddish browii ash of equal bulk 
with the original fragment. Tliese pro- 
perties refer it to the bituminous coal of 
Mohs. 

Besides the locality of the mountain 
coal pointed out by Lieut. T. Caiitley,^ 
in bis communications to the Society^ 
Captain Herbert has discovered the fol- 
lowing:—!. The Timla Pass, leading 
into the Dehra-doon, specimens of the 
coal from which place were sent by Cap- 
tain II., in 1817, to the late Dr. Voy- 
sey, and pronounced by him to be the 
brown coal of Werner. 2. The Kheri 
Pass, where it principally exists as lig- 
nite of considerable thickness : it is found 
here in two places. 3. Ascent Irom Bha- 
monii to the Blum Tal in the bed of the 
Raliya. I'his is considered by Captain 
H. as best entitled to attention. Tlie 
largest vein is about four inches thick, 
and the coal has a high lustre, and occa- 
sionally a perfect conchoidal fracture, re- 
sembling cannel coal ; it burns with a 
brilliant flame, emitting a sulphurous 
smell, and being occasionally incrusted 
with sulphur : the specific gravity aver- 
ages about 1 • 3. Capt. H. seems to 
think that these indications do not au- 
thorize any expectation that coal-mines 
of any extent will be found in the Hima- 
laya, although it is not impossible that 
they may exist in the trough between the 
secondary sandstone that skims the great 
chain, and the primary sandstone which 
makes its appearance at Delhi and other 
places. 

A paper, by Dr. Govan, was laid be- 
fore the meeting, containing a report on 
the mineral and vegetable products of the 
countiy about Nahn, with registers of 
the weather for April and May last. 

An abstract of the registers (rf the ba- 
rometer and thermometer kept at Singa- 
pore, from 1820 to 1823, by Captain Da- 
vis, was also submitted. 

Observations on the geology of part ot 
Bundlecund, Boghelcund, Saugor, an 
Jubulpur, W'cre also communicated y 
Captain Franklin. These observations 
commence 
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commence at Minapore^ and include 
different portions of the ranges of hills be- 
longing to the great central zone of Hin- 
dustan* The first range of hills, the 
tract in which the falls ^ the Tonse oc- 
cur, and the countiy to Hathi, beyond 
Lohargong, are of sandstone. At Ha- 
thi it is succeeded by argillaceous or Lias 
limestone, which is considered by Cap- 
tain Franklin as the same with the Lias 
limestone of England. Beyond this to 
Saugor the overlying rocks are of trap, 
and at the place below the upper surface of 
tliat rock occur wacke and basalt, and an 
earthy or impure limestone, beneath which 
is amygdaloid, lying on sandstone. The 
northern barrier of the valley of the Ner- 
budda consists of the primitive rocks. Ju- 
bulpur is situated at the foot of a range 
of granite hills. Captain Franklin is of 
opinion that granite is the basis of the 
different ranges visited in his tour ; in 
some places near the surface, but in 
others separated from secondary forma- 
tions by intervening stratifications of pri- 
mary rock. The sandstone formation is 
in general of considerable thickness, whilst 
the limestone differs from that found in 
other parts of the vvoild by being merely 
superficial, and not exceeding an avert^e 
thickness of fifty feet. A collection of 
specimens accompanied Captain Frank- 
Im’s communication, as well as a geolo- 
gical map and section, and series of baro- 
metrical elevations.— C'u/. John Bull. 


AGRICUMURAL AND HORTICtTLTUIlAL 
SOCIETY OF CALCUTTA. 

The Society, with the view of pro- 
moting the objects of their institution, 
have resolved to offer their gold medal 
for the best essay on each of the under- 
mentioned subjects. In so doing, they 
propose being guided by the same rules 
as are generally adopted by other socie- 
ties on similar occasions; and they ac- 
cordingly desire that, in the competition, 
the following conditions may be strictly 
kept in view. 

The essays may be composed in any 
known language ; but if not in English, 
tliey must be accompanied by an English 
translation. They are to be addressed 
to the secretary, on or before the 31st 
December 1828, under a cover inscribed 
with a motto, or in any other manner 
that may identify it, with a sealed note 
accompanying it, which is to contain the 
name and address of the author. No 
■'uch sealed note will be opened except 
or the express purpose of ascertaining 
e name of the candidate to whom the 
inedal may have been adjudged. All 
lers, together with the essays to which 
ey belong, will at the expiration of 
lipin restored to their owner, on 

^'ng inquired after, or ultimately de- 


stroyed. No candidate can be permitted 
to be present at any meeting of the So* 
ciety, or its committee, assembled to ad- 
judge the merits of their respective essays. 

Ztsf of Prize Svifjects, 

L Indian soils, comprizing their ana- 
lysis and the properties which rendeif 
certain kinds peculiarly adapted fdr somej 
and hostile to other descriptions of culti- 
vation. 

2. Manures, with an analysis founded 
on the best and most conclusive experi- 
ments conducted in this country j their 
Captation to peculiar soils and to pecu- 
liar objects of cultivation, 

3. Acclimating foreign plants, chiefly 
those of Europe, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and New South Wales ; with a 
description of the most successful mode, 
of importing plants, roots, and seeds into 
this country. 

4>. The cultivation and manufacture of 
indigo, with estimates of the produce 
from a given quantity of land, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, and in various parts 
of India. 

3. The cultivation of the sugar-cane 
and the manufacture of sugar, with de- 
tailed estimates. 

6. The cultivation of coffee in Hindu- 
stan, founded on a comparison of the 
practice adopted in other countries, with 
the peculiarities belonging to this part of 
India, with estimates of the produce, &c. 

N. Wallich, m.d. 

Sec. Agr. & Hort. Soc. 

Calcutta, 24-th Sept. 1827. 

MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL SOCIETY OP 
CALCUTTA. 

A meeting of this Society was held on 
the lOth November, Mr. Wilson, vice- 
president, in the chair. 

An account of the ginseng of Nepal, by 
Dr. Wallich, was read, and a description 
of the excision of a tumour above the 
left upper eyelid, by Mr. Bell, of Mura- 
dabad. A report, by Dr. Govan, on the 
mineral and vegetable profhicts of the 
Himalaya, presented by the Government, 
was also read ; as was a case of hydro- 
phobia, treated with superacetate of 
lead, by Mr. Pearson, of Ramghur. 

The ginseng was found on tlie summit 
of a mountain between nine and ten 
thousand feet above the plains of Bengal, 
and appears limited to that site, not be- 
ing discovered in any other situation. 
The natives of Nepal make no use of it, 
and are wholly unacquainted with the 
plant, notwithstanding the liigh estima-. 
tion in which it is held by the Chinese. The 
plant is denominated by Dr. Wallich 
pnnax pseudo-ginsmg, being a species 
of the same genus only nearly allied tQ 
tlie genuine ginseng of Chinese Tartary 
and North America. 


The 
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Tin teport of Dr. Oomis miradiK^ 
tory tohisfirtrar® inquiries in tlie region in 
wUeh he is employed, «id the natunri 
history of which he bss underteken to 
explore. 

The. case of hydrophobia is interesting 
from the apparently h^eficial effect of the 
remedy. The patient was a boy ten years 
old, who had been bitten two months be- 
fore, and in whom, when brought to Mr. 
Pearson, at noon on the 28th July, t)id 
case was clearly marked. After bleeding 
four ounces, twenty drops of the solution' 
of superacetate of lead were administered, 
and in above an hour the patient was able 
to drink a little Water, although, when first 
brought in, violent spasms were induced 
by simply pouring it out before him. The 
medicine was repeated in similar doses 
every hour for the three first hours, and 
again at half-past four, at seven, at half- 
past eight, at ten, at half-paSt twelve, at 
six A M. on the 29tb, and again at ten,^ 
when Ihe boy drank from a shell quite 
easily ; a dose of thirty drops was again 
given at noon, and a second bleeding or- 
dered, when the parents of the child re- 
moved Wm from the care of the European 
surgeon ; at ten at night he was again 
sent for, and pursued a similar course ; 
tut in the interval that had elapsed the 
disease had gained so much ground that 
little good could be expected, and the case 
terminated fatally. Whether the disease 
would have been subdued by this treat- 
ment is, therefore, left doubtful, but the 
advantage obtained is sufficient to autho- 
rize the further trial of the medicine.— 
Cal, Gov, Gaz, 


LINNiBAN SOCIETY. 

At a meeting on the 5th Feb. was read 
** Some account of the botany of the pro- 
princes lately ceded by the Burmese to 
the Hon. tba EastJndia Company, with 
a description of two new genera of plants ; 
in a letter to H. T. Colebrooke, E^., 
i'.R.S., &c. ; by Nathaniel Wallich, 
M.D., F.L?S5., &c,, superintendent of 
tlie Botanic Garden at Calcutta.” The 
author states that his botanical treasures 
are most extensive ; tlie number of spe- 
cies having long ago surpassed 2,000, 
and that he has never seen any vegetable 
production equal to his Amherstia nobiliy 
when in full bloom. It surpasses all the 
Indian plants. 

Amherstia. Diadelphia Decandria— 
Nftt. Ord. Leguminosw. The flowers of 
this splendid tree are disposed in pyra- 
midal peiffiulous clusters two feet long, 
mid ten inches broad at the base. Leaves 
one foot and a half long, with eight or 
ten pair of oblong point^ piniice, which 
are from eight to ten inches long, amdi of 
a peeuKarly delicate glaucous hue. The 
racemes tire scarlet. • The petals are fur- 


Riahbd at' the apex witlr; a broad yellow 
spot, having a ttffittlar ealyx; and the 
genus U evidently olKed to HeteiostetaoQ 
of Besfontaines.' 

Dr. Wallich has at length found the 
vamts^tree Of the Burmese, which he 
constitutes a new genus, and calls if 
Melanorrhaa; Polyandria Monogyniaj 
Anacardiae, Brown.— Also another singu- 
lar plant, which he calls PAyfooimie gi. 
ganteot allied to Araliacese. The trunk 
ip as thick as a man’s th4d|> and when 
divided affords a large quantity of a linu 
pid, tasteless and very wholesome water. 


JNCEEASE of RUSSIAN POVfER IN AWA. 

An article in a French publication 
comments upon the grwt accession (rf 
territory which the Russians are gaining 
in Asia, by means of their enevoachments 
upon the Kirgheez tribes, who^ country 
has now a chain of Russian military posts 
on the western side, intended to keep them 
in awe, and to prevent them from chang- 
ing their positions. By thus extending 
itself, the Russian frontier is described as 
now only 280 leagues fronok Attock on the 
Indus, and a much shorter distance still 
from Bokhara. A part (A the Kirgheez 
tribes comprehended within the new de- 
marcation of the’ Russian empire were 
formerly dependent upon China; that is, 
they sent presents every three years to 
Peking, in return for which the Chinese 
government made them presents an hun- 
dred-fold more valuable. But these tribes 


were very inconvenient neighbours ; and 
probably the Chinese have consented 
without reluctance to their being placed 
under the control of the Russians, who 
know hoW to keep them in order. “ It 
may be presumed with equal probability,” 
says the artiole, “ that the Russians will 
not rest here. The facility with which 
they have got possession of a part of 
Turkistan, vulgarly called independent, 
will inspire tliera with a desire to occupy 
ii) tlie same manner the .whole country of 
the Kirgheez, as far as the frontiers of 
the khanat of Bokhara: they will ac- 
complish this with the more facility, inas- 
much as such aggrandizements as these 
are almost wholly unknown to and are 
never resisted by the powers of Europe. 
Once established in the Kirgheez cou^ 
try, which is not throughout an and 
steppe, but includes lands and meadows 
of great fertility, as well as 
mountains, the Russians majr 
thither military colonies, establish 
ries near the copper-mines, prepare aJi m 
necessary military mumtiohs /“..J 
paign, and complete cavalry witn 

the excellent horaes of Middle 
for the purchase of which » 
Mr. Moorcroft was despatched 
Bucharia by the Anglo-Iadiau 
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ment* ;Th?y * itf^kke-cfoiiveniffBt 

foadstl^r^, aQ4u»^/ew yeiwn>doinp]ete 
their „(»rrange)nent«^ ulterior eont^ue^ 
They will probably begia with Kokand. 
Samarcand, Bokhimi, and other little 
khanate whijchaeparati Russia from Per- 
sia and India*” 

LA P£BOC?Se. 

Certain totefligi^nce of the fate of this 
unfortutwte navigator has been at length 
obtained. We have been favoured by 
Sir William Betham with the following 
extract from a letter he has received front 
Mr. John Russell, his nephew 
« Hon. East-India Company’s ship Re- 
search, New Zealand, Nov. 7, 1827. 

“ My dear Sir William I have the 
pleasure to inform you of our safe arrival 
here, after a successful voyage, to ascer- 
tain the fate of La Perouse and his ships. 
They were both wrecked the same night 
on a reef off the Maiiico Island, situated 
in lat. 11° 40' S., and long. 167° E. 
One of the ships sunk in deep water 
after striking on a reef of rocks, and all 
on board perishcil ; the other was thrown 
on the reef, and those of the crew who 
escaped were ablfe td save from the 
wreck materials enough to build a small 
vessel, at a place called Palou, where 
many of them were killed by the natives ; 
but were enabled to finish their little ves- 
sel, in which they all left the island, with 
the exception of two men, about five 
months after their shipw'reck. One of 
these men died about three years since ; 
the other left the island in a canoe, and 
his fate is unknown ; most likely he jw- 
rished, as we have searched all the adja- 
cent islands, but could obtain no infor- 
mation of him. 

“ We have obtained the clearest proofs 
that these ships were French, and have 
on board severd pieces of silver and cop- 
per stamped with a fleur-de-lis ; also a 
large bell, with an inscription thereon, 
BAZIN m’a fait, in largfe letters ; a se- 
cond bell^ with the arms of France, and 
part of the ornamented stern of the ship, 
with a large gilt fleur-de-lis. 

“We have also found part of a plated 
candlestick, engraved with the following 
wms ;— Azure, a satyr between a mullet 
in chief and a crescent in base, or. Sup- 
porters, two lions rampant regardant. 
Over the shield a viscount’s coronet.” 

“ Sir William Betham, Ulster King 
oi Arms, DuWin.” 

N.B. These arms are those of the 
l^^rench family of Cotignon.— XlwWm Po- 


■ NEPAL WOODCOCK. 

^Ppears from a Calcutta paper, that 
\vi • k *'®cently been found in Nepal 
‘ch seems to form a link, bejtwgfio the. 


wooddode :aBd ’th0 Thd ddthils 

ffivtii are teo imj^eet to enable a seien- 
Qie mder to determine whether this bo 
an andescri^d apecles, Or whether it be 
not what Is denominated *‘the greater 
seditary snipe it bears a much greater 
resemblance to the woodcock (though 
smaller) than to the snipe. Hie un- 
known has the characters assigned to the 
head and eye of the woodcock ratlier 
than those of the snipe’s head and eye. 
The unknown is dike the woodcock, en- 
tirely coloured and cross-bmrred all over ; 
but whereas the prevalent brown hue is, 
in the woodcock, burnished with red, in 
Idle unknown it is obscured -with a muddy 
darkness. The wing of the unknown is 
broad and not sharply angular, like that 
of the snipe. The unknown, like the 
woodcock, rises silently. I^tly, the 
habits of the unknown are entirely the 
same with those of the woodcock.” 

natuhal history of tabtary. 

A tour in Asia has been performed by 
Professor Ledebufir, Dr. Meyer, and Dr, 
Bunge, to the Alta* mountains, on tlie 
frontiers of the Chinese empire. This 
tour, the object of which was the almost 
unknown Flora of these remote regions, 
has proved eminently successful. The 
travellers have collected 1,600 species of 
plants, of wliich nearly 500 are new; so 
that Professor Ledebuhr intends to jjub- 
lish a Flora AUaica, Geography, statis- 
tics, zoology, and mineralogy, were not 
neglected in the course of this excursion, 
the narrative of which is expected to be 
highly interesting, and will be published, 
as we are informed, first in English. — 
For, Qu. Rev, 

THE LATE SIB DAVID OCHTEBLONY. . 

The following account of the late Sir 
D. Ochterlony occurs in the recently pub- 
lished “ Journal of Bishop Heber:”— 

Jan, 27. This morning we marched 
eight long coss to Mohuiipoora. In the 
way I had an opportunity of' seeing some 
part of the magnificence which Dr. Smi^ 
had described, for we passed Sir David 
Ochtei'Iony and his suite on his road to 
Bhurtpoor. There certainly was a very 
considerable number of led horses, ele- 
phants, palanqueens, and covered car- 
riages, belonging chiefly, I apprehend 
(besides his own family), to the familica 
of his native servants. There was an es- 
cort of two companies of infantry, a troop 
of regular cavalry, and I should guess- 
forty or fifty irregulars, on horse and footr, 
armed with spears end matchlocks of all 
possible forms ; the string of camels was- 
a very long one, and the whole procession- 
was what might pass in Europe for th^ of 
an eastern prince travelling. Still neither 
ill numbers nor splendour did- it at all 
equal 
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equ{4 my expectation. Sir David him- 
self was in a carriage and four, and cnrtlly 
got out to speak to me. He is a tall and 
pleasing-looking old man, but was so 
vmrapped up in shawls, kincob, fur, and 
a Mogul furred cap, that his face was all 
that visible. I was not sorry to have 
even this glimpse of an old officer, whose 
exploits in India have been so distinguish- 
ed. His history is a curious one. He 
is the son of an American gentleman who 
lost his estate ami country by his loyalty 
during the war of the separation. Sir 
David himself came out a cadet, without 
friends, to India, and literalljr fought his 
way to notice. The most brilliant parts 
of, his career were his defence of Delhi 
f^insi the Maharatta army, and the con- 
quest of Kemaoon from the Ghorkhas. 
He is now considerably above seventy, 
infirm, and has often been advised to re- 
turn to England. But he has been ab- 
sent from thence fifty-four years ; he has 
there neither friend nor relation — he has 
for many years been habituated to eastern 
habits and parade, and who can wonder 
that he clings to the only country in the 
world where he can feel himself at horiie ? 
Within these few days I had been reading 
Coxe’s Life of Marlborough, and at this 
moment it struck me forcibly how little it 
would have seemed in tlie compass of 
possibility to any of the warriors, states- 
men, or divines of Queen Anne’s time, 
that an English general and an English 
bishop would ever shake hands on a de- 
sert plain in the heart of Rajpootana ! 


LOOKING AT THE MOON. 

On the 10th Bhadra (Hindu calendar), 
26th August, it is considered unlucky to 
look at the moon, whence it is also called 
NoAhta Chandroy or “the moon lost.” 
The superstition of not looking at the 
moon on particular days is not exclusive- 
ly Hindu, although not limited to exactly 
the same times, nor founded on similar 
belief. The period of the new moon is, 
in general, that held inauspicious in Eu- 
rope. The Hindus proscribe both the 
fourth lunations of this month, on account 
of the sun’s being in the sign Leo, and if 
the moon be looked at on those days, the 
person may expect to be wrongfully ac- 
cused of some crime before the end of the 
month. The idea originates in a story, 
told in several of the Puranas, of Krish- 
na’s being falsely accused of theft. A 
prince of the Yadu family, Satrajit, ob- 
tained a valuable gem from his friend 
Aditya, or the sun, which, when worn 
by a virtuous person, was the source of. 
infinite wealth, but if worn by a person 
of bad character, became t^e cause of his 
death. Satrajit gave it to wear to his 
brother Prasenajit, who, coming under 
the latter description, was attfujk^^ whilst 


hunting, by a lion, and skilled. Tbe lion 
snatched up the geiui when he was 
sailed by the monarch of the bears, Jam- 
buvan, who killed him and carried off the 
prize. As it \vas notorious that Krishna 
had been desirous of possessing the gem, 
his kindred, who were equally those of 
the deceased, suspected him of having 
murdered Prasenajit ; to remove which 
impression, he conducted them to search 
for the lafter in the woods. As the traces 
of his death were apparent, Krishna was 
acquitted, but in memory of the transac- 
tion, in which a lion bore so principal a 
share, it became unlucky to see thq moon 
on that day on which the business pc- 
curred, the sun being in Leo., Af^ter being 
satisfied of the fate of Prasenajit, the Ya- 
davas returned to Dwaraka, b»!t Krishna 
prosecuted the search, recovered the jewel 
from the bear, and restored it to Satrajit, 
its original owner. Sir Wm^ Jones says ; 
Krishna, when accused, hid himself in 
the moon ; but this is not mentioned in 
the Puranas. In the south of India, 
Ganesa is worshipped on this day, whence 
it is also named Ganesa Chalurtki.-^CaL 
Gov. Gaz. 

SOVEREIGNS OF ASIA AND AFRICA. 

M. Saint Martin has published in the 
Nouveau Journal Asiatiqiu? an historical, 
chronological, and genealogical catalogue 
(which he proposes to continue annually) 
of the principal sovereigns of Asia and 
north Africa. He describes the list as 
defective, for want of opportunity to 
make the requisite researches ; and he 
solicits the aid of those persons who pos- 
sess accurate information upon the sub- 
ject. • 

The Ottoman Empire. 

Sultan Mahmoud IL, son of Sultan 
Abdul Homed, born 20th July 1785, pro- 
claimed instead of his brother, Mustaplia 
IV., who wtts dethroned 28th July 1808. 

E^ypt ; Mohammed Ali, born at Ca- 
vala in Roumelia in 1769 (A.H. 1182), 
son of Ibrahim Aga ; proclaimed Pacha 
Hth May 1805, in the place of Khorshid 
Pacha; confirmed by Sultan Selim HI- 
1st April 1806. 

Bagdal : Daoud Pacha. 

Moldavia ; John Stourza, a Moldavian 
boyurd, nominated Hospodar 16th July 
1822, and proclaimed at Yassy 21st ot 
the same month. . , 

Wallachia: Gregory Ghika, nominated 

Hospodar 16th July 1822; inauguratea 
by the Pacha of Silistria 2l8t September 
1822. 

Vassals of the Ottoman Empire.^ 

TripoU: Yuffouf, Bey, since 

* We omit that portion 
tan aa not only too mdagre to al^ our reaa*n 
formation, but 
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Tunis ; Sldl Hwsan, Bey, succeeded 
Hamuda Bey 23d March 1824. 

Algiers : Hussein, son of Hassan, for- 
nierly minister of the interior, succeeded, 
let March 1818, the Dey Ali, who died 
of the plague. He is about fifty-four 
years of age. 

Mecca : Yahya, Scherif, son of Soo- 
roor, substituted, 2d November 1813, for 
his uncle Ghaleb, who was deposed by 
Mohammed Ali, the Pacha of Egypt, 
and died at Salonica in 1818. 

Yemen: — — , Imam, succeeded, in 
]815, Tamy, chief of the tribe of Aser, 
mailc prisoner by the Arab Hassan, son of 
Caled, allied to the pacha Mohammed Ali, 
and sent dead to Constantinople in 1813. 

Sennaar: Bady VII., son of Tabl, 
twenty-ninth king of the race of the 
Founjees, a tribe from the interior of 
Africa, who established themselves at 
Sennaar towards the close of the fifteenth 
century. In June 1821, Ismael, son of 
the Pacha of Egypt, compelled him to 
recognize the supremacy of Sultan Mali- 
mood. 

Empire of Morocco* 

Muley Abd-er-Rahman, sultan, suc- 
ceeded liis father, Muley Suleyman, 28th 
November 1822. 

Kingdom of Abyssinia, 

Itsa Guarloo, of the dynasty of Solo- 
mon, wliich has reigned without interrup- 
tion since 1268; resides at Gondar; the 
independent chiefs, in whose liands is the 
whole authority, are lias Weled Selassy, 
Has Gabri, Cuxar, Has Illao, Libban, 
and Goga. 

Muscat, 

Seyud Said, Imam, succeeded his fo- 
thcr Sc>yiid Sultan, about the year 1804; 
he is the third in descent from Ahmed, 
son of Said, the founder of this state. 

Persia. 

Feti Ali Shah, of the Turkisli tiibe of 
tlie Cadjiirs, named Baba Khan prior to 
his accession to the throne ; son of IIus- 
s>ein KuoIiKhan; born in 1768; suc- 
weded in 179G Ins uncle Aga Mohammed 
Khan, founder of the dynasty. 

Abbas Mirza, heir presumptive to the 
crown, born in 1785. 


Afghanistan, 

The royal family is descended from 
Ahmed Shah Abdalli, a branch of the 
^aduzees ; the royal title is Shah Doori 
jJooran. After the death of Tiraoor 
Ahan, which happened 20th May 1793, 
sons disputed with each other the 
ccession to the supreme authority, and 
Yo P^riition of the empire. In 1826, 
Kbau, residing at Fe- 
einpi7’j Khan, of Caiidabar, 

Mohammed 
who reigned at Cabul. 

Beloochistan, 

^^Khan, aged about forty-six 
^itejoum. VoL.25.No.U8. 


years, succeeded his lather Naser Khan 
tn June 1795. 

Balkh. 

Conquered in 1825 by Meer Murad 
Bey, who expelled Nejeb Oollah Khan, 
governor for the King of Cabul. 

Bokhara. 

Great khan of Bokhara and Samar- 
cand, Batkar Khan, succeeded his father 
Meer Hyder Khan, in 1826. The inter- 
m^iate reign of his brother, Meer Hus- 
sein, lasted only four months. 

Governor of Hissar, Seyud Atalik Bey, 
fether-in-law of Meer Hyder. 

Kokand. 

Ameer Khan, prince of Ferghanah and 
Kokand. 

Badakshan, 

Mirza Abd’ul Ghafool, son of Moham- 
med Shah, resides at Faezabad, a city 
distinct from Badakslian, and sitoated to 
tlie southward of it. 

Kharezm, 

Rahman Kooli Khan, succeeded his 
lather, Mohammed Raheem Khan, in 
1826 ; the title of these princes, who are 
of Usbek extraction, is Taksir Khan; 
they reside at Khiva, 

China. 

The name of the reigning dynasty, 
which is of Manchoo origin, is Ta-tsing 
(the most pure). In China the name of 
the reigning emperor is not known. The 
prince who now fills the throne is the se- 
cond son of his predecessor, who died 2d 
September 1820. The honorific title of 
the reign of the present monarch is Taour 
kwang, or “lustre of reason.’* 

Japan. 

The Cobo (emperor) has reigned since 
1^14. The public are unacquainted with 
his name during his life. The year 1811 
^yaB the eighth of the Nengo (honorific 
title of the reign) Boonwa. 


SNAKE-CATCHERS. 

The secret of rendering docile, and 
handling with impunity, tlie most veno- 
mous serpents, which has so long been in 
the possession of the inhabitants of Wes- 
tern India, is not unknown in China. It 
is observed that the native snake-catchers 
here rub their hands previously to taking 
bold of the snake with an antidote com- 
posed of pounded herbs. The virtue of 
the preparation is such, that they hold 
with tiie naked hand, and provoke fear- 
lessly the deadly cobra de capcllo, or 
spectacle viper, a serpent which, next to 
the rattle-snake of North America, is 
periiaps one of the most dangerous rep. 
tiles in existence. This serpent, in com- 
mon with others of a similar nature, are 
not unfrequently met with in Canton in 
the possession of these men, who, for a 
3 T trifling 
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triBiiig gratuity, exhibit them to the cu- 
rious spectator.— Can/on Register. 

UNION OF THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC. 

It appears hy letters from Amsterdam, 
that the ])rqicct of cutting a canal to unite 
the Gulf of Mexico with the Pacific 
Ocean Ls about to he revived under the 
auspices of the Netherlands Government, 
which has entered into communication 
with the government of Gautcmala, or 
Central America, for that purpose. Gene- 
ral Van Veer, who was deputed on that 
mission, has just returned to Europe, and 
it is stated that several persons are on 
their way to the Netherlands from Guate- 


mala, who are authori^d to carry into 
effect the arrangemeuts connected with 
the undertaking. Some exclusive advan- 
tages, as an inducement to engage in the 
project, have been offered to the Dutch 
Government ; and it is-said that the King 
himself has entered into it with so much 
earnestness, that he has composed a long 
memoir to point out its probabilities of 
success, and the benefits with which it 
will Im* attended. A vessel has been or- 
dered to be ill readiness to carry out to 
Gautemala J;he engineers and persons ap. 
pointed to survey the ground through 
which the proposed canal is to pass.— 
Times. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ENGLAND. 

iMteis nddrfi'.mi to a Younp; Vemm tn India, 
calculated to afford Instruction for hin Conduit in 
general, and more especially In his Intercourhc with 
the Natives. By Lieut. Col. John Briggs, late He- 
sident at Satara. Post !lvo. <Xl. 

Proceedings of the Erpodttion to F.rplore the 
Norihemt'oaet of A fnea, comprehending an Ac 
fount of the Syrlis and Cyrenalca; of the Ancient 
Cities composing the Pentapolis, and various other 
existing Remains. By Cant. F. W. Beechey, R.N., 
Md 11, W. Beechey, Esq. 4to., with Plates. 

So^ia de Liasau ; or, a Portraiture of the Jews 
of tne Nineteenth Century; being an Outline of 
their Religious and Domestic Habits; with Ex- 
planatory Notes. 1 2mo. 

Ontha Methods of l)eterminrn(( Terrestrial hongi- 
tftdes by the Moon’s Right Ascension, as deiliiocd 
from her Altitudes ann Culminations. By John 
.Crisp, Capt, Madras Array. 4to. ds. 

Researches into the Causes, Nature, and Treat- 
ment of the more prevalent Diseases of India, and 
of Warm Climates generally. Illustrated with 
Cases, Post Mortem Examinations, iVc. By James 
Annesley, Esq., of the Madras Medical Establish- 
ment. Vol. I. imperial 4to., with Map and Co- 
loured Plates. £ 7 . 78. 

Introduction to the Hitidoostnnee hatigurge ; in 
Three Parts. By W. Yates, author of a .Sunscrlt 
‘ Grammar on a new plan, &.c. tivo. Ixis. 

Part L of a Desn-lptive Cntatvgue of the I^pt- 
dopterove Itieci-ts contained in the Museuui of the 
Hon. East-India Company, illustrated hy Coloured 
Figures of New Species, and of the Metaniorphos.s 
of Indian Lepidoptcra; with Introductory Oliser- 
vatioiis on a General Arrangement of this order of 
lasects. By Thos. Horsfield, M.D., F.R.S., Ai. 
Royal 4to. £l. 11s. 6d. ; or, with all the pldes co- 
loured and proof impressions, £'2. 2s. (To l)e 
completed in Six parts.) 

History of the Life and Voyages of Christopher 
Columbus. By Washington Irving. 4 vols. 8vo. 
£2. 2s. 

Elcitients of the Sanaa it language ; or, an Easy 
Guide to the Indian Tongues. By Wm. Price, 
M.R.S.L. 4to. 128. 

A new Grammar of the Hindoostanee lytngxtage; 
to which are added, .Selections from the best Au- 
thors, Familiar Phrases, and Dialogues, in tlie 
jiToper Character. By Wm. Price, M.R.S.L. 4to. 

Husn 00 Dil, or Beauty and Heart; a pleasing 
Allegory in Eleven Chapters, composed by Alfet- 
tah, or NishaixKjr. (In Persian and English.) 
Translated by Wm. Price, M.R.S.L. 4lo. 13s. 

In the Press, or Preparing for Publication. 
Journal of a Mission from the Governor-General 
of India to the Courts of Slam and Cochin-Chlna- 
By J. Crawfurd, Esq.. F.R.S., «Stc., late Envoy. 
4to., with Maps and numerous Plates. 

A Tale of Jerusalem, an Historical Romance. 
By Horace Smith. 


RcHearrhes iu South Afiu a. By the Rev. John 
Philip, D.D., Superintendent of the Missions of 
the London Missionary Society in Soulli Afric.i, 
&c. 2 vols. Dvo. 

Private Joumul of a Voyage tothe Pati/k Ockhi, 
and a Residence in tlic Sandwich Islaiuls,' durni'f; 
the years 1(122, 23, 24, and 2fi. By C. S. Stewart, 
late Amen c.'in Missionary at thclHandwlch Islands . 
with an Introduction and occasional Notes, by ihe 
Rev. W. Ellis. 12mo. 

The Missionary Cabinet, comprising a Uazetloi'r 
ofall the places occupied by Christian Missionaries, 
with a bru'f Geographical Description, &c. 
tire Rev, C. Williams. 

The Impious Feast, a Poem, in Ten Books. Bj 
Robert Landor, M.A. 

Journal of the British Kmibussy to Persia, By 
Wm. Prke, Esq., F.R.S.L., Assistant Secretary 
to the Right lion. Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart, Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary from His Britannic Majesty to the Court of 
Persia. Vol. II. in oblong imperial 4to. 

The Calendar oj Prophecy. By the Rev. G. S. 
Fallen .3 vols. Bvo. 

India; or, Facts submitted to illustrate t.,(' 
Character and Condition of the N ative Inhabitant, s , 
the causes which have, for ages, obstructed ib 
iuijirovement, with suggcbtiuns for reforming the 
presimt system, and the measures to be adoptwi 
tor the future government of that courUry, at the 
exidration of the present charter of the East-India 
Company. By Robert Rickards, Esq. ( i 0 be 
published in parts.) .... 

Gomez Arms; or, the Moors of the Alpuiarras. 
a Spanish 1 1 Ktorical Romance. By Don Telesforo 
de Truc^ y Cosio. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

RUSSIA. 

In the P) ess. 

A Fienchand Turkish Vocabulary, I’Y 
sis, translator of Oriental languages to the ewer 
nor-General of New Russia. Price, to ; 

40 roubles ; to Non-Subscribers, W) roubles, u 
will appear in a quarto volume, of alwut 70 t( l S ' 
printi^f at St. f^etcniburgh. The Authors ‘ong 
exTicrience In Eastern countries, 
the Turkish empire, peculiarly fits him for 
office he has undertaken. 

The plan of the work he thus 
the beginning of each article U ‘he F renn 
word, rendered into its equiv^^t I" ^ 
whether it belong properly to that 
has been borrowed from the Arabic 
then follow the other customary mwnW’ „ieg, 
examples. All the words, m wetf as the 
are written in the Arabic character, jet- 

nunclation is then given by meaw of Fr^cn 

suM; »■»““* 
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government general 

ORDERS. 

additional battalions to the engineers 
AND artillery. 

Fort miiarn, StjH. 28, 1827.— The 
Hon. the Court of Directors having gra- 
ciously acceded to the proposition of the 
Governor General in Coundl, that an ad- 
ditional battalion of officers for the corps 
of engineers be allowed to this presidency, 
and that another battalion of officers, to be 
attached to the Golundauz, be granted to 
the Bengal artillery; the Right lion, the 
Vice-President in Council is pleased to 
resolve, that a battalion of officers of the 
strength detailed in the margin,* shall be 
added to each of these corps from this date. 

The Golundauz ou this establishment 
will he formed into two battalions of eight 
companies each, and by the allotment of 
twenty- tlrrce European commissioned of- 
ficers per battalion, the artillery branch of 
the service will be organized upon tlie 
principle which obtains in the infantry ; 
vn. that of assigning the same number of 
European commissioned officers to a Eu- 
ropean as to a native regiment, whilst (lie 
companies in each are as one to two. 

His Exc. the Commander-in-chief is 
requested to supply the details nece.ssary to 
give effect to these orders. 

REVISED RELIEF OF TROOPS. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Oct, 13, 1827. 
— Under instructions from government hi» 
Exc. the Right Hon. the Commander-in- 
fhief is pleased to cancel that part of the 
U. 0. of date the 21st of August list, 
directing certain cor])s and details to pro- 
ceed to Mhow, for the occupation of that 
post. The detachments of horse and foot 
^itilltTy, and regiments of light cavalry 
J'nd infantry, therein directed to proceed 
to that station, will therefore stand fast 
at their present posts until fuitlicr orders. 

Quarters, Oct. 17, 1827.— With 
lefejonce to G. O. of tlie 13th inst. the 
Lointnander-in-chief is pleased to publish 
to the army the following revised relief of 
the troops, which is to have effect in lieu 
Or that which was published in G. O. of 
JO 21 St August last, ut the times and in 
the order hereafter detailed ■ 

IS'tL.C., from Sultanpoor (Benares) to 
^’tuttra ; to march 1st Nov. 1827. 

hth h r Muttra to Sultanpoor 

(tienares); to march 1st Nov. 1827. 



3d Regt. N.I., from Lucknow to Loo- 
dehana ; to march 1st Nov. 1827. 

12th Regt N.I., from Loodehana to 
Nusscerabad ; to march Ist Nov. 1827. 

13th Regt. N I., from Jumalpoor to 
Mirzapoor; to march 15th Dec. 1827. 

24th Regt. N.I., from Bhopaulpoor to 
Cawnpore ; to march when relieved by 
49th regt. N. I. 

34th Regt. N.I, from Seetapoor to 
Saugor, when relieved by 62d regt. N.I. 

43d Regt. N. I., from .iaugor to Be- 
nai‘es; to marcli 1st Nov. 1S27. 

49th Regt. N. I., from Mirzapoor to 
Bhopaulpoor, when relieved by 13th regt. 

56th Regt. N. I., from Nusscerabad to 
L'!Cknow; to inarcii ist Nt»v. 1827. 

0'2d Regt. N.I., from Benares to See- 
lapoor; to march Ist Nov. 1827. 

THE COVERNOR'CENERAL. 

Fort William, General Department, Oct. 
16, 1827. — The Right ITon. the Earl 
Amherst, Governor General, &c. &c., hav- 
ing returned from the Upper Provinces, 
lias this day resumed his seat in the coun- 
cil of the presidency of Fort William, 

FURTHER DONATION TO THE TROOPS EM- 
PLOYED IN THE BURMESE W’AR. 

Fort William, Oct.lO, 1827. — It afforfk 
the Right Hon. the Governor General in 
Council peculiar pleasure to announce, 
that the discipline, energy, and gallantry, 
manifested by the European and native 
troops employed in the late operations 
against the state of Ava, have been highly 
and justly appreciated by the Hoti, the 
Court of Directors ; and that, as a token of 
the favourable seniiments they entertain of 
the brilliant sfci vices achieved by those who 
had special opportunities of distinguish- 
ing themselves, and as a proof of the ap- 
prol>ation with w hich they regard the zeal, 
courage, and patient perseverance evinced 
by all, in a manner so eminently calcu- 
lated to sustain the ch, natter of the Bri- 
tish arms, the Honourable Court have 
been pleased to award to (he troops which 
served in Ava and Arracan a further do- 
nation, of equal amount to that which was 
conferred by the Supreme Govenunent in 
General Orders, No. 170 A., of the 3d 
of August 182(j, .and in the same prO|>or^ 
tious, viz', six nr>onths' full batla for b ser.- 
vice in those territories of one year and 
upwards, and three months’ full batta for 
a service of any period less than a year. 

In giving effect to this resolution of the 
home authorities, the Governor General in 
Coimcil is pleased to declare, that, the hq- 
nefits 
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nefits of this further donation, sponta* 
neously granted by the Honourable Court, 
are extended to all who were entitled to 
the indulgence conceded in the above-* 
cited General Orders, the provisions of 
which are to be considered applicable, in 
all their speciBcations, to the issue now 
sanctioned. 

Fort William^ JVw. 2, 1827. — With re- 
ference to G.O. of 19th ultimo, the Go- 
vernor General in Council is pleased to 
publish the following extracts of commu- 
nications on the subject from the Hon. 
the Court of Directors. 

General Letter, dated 28th March 1827. 

Par. 5. “ It is our intention that the 
donation granted by you, as well as that 
now authorized, should be paid out of the 
money received from the government of 
Ava. 

6. You will be pleased to inform us 
of the particulars of the payment made 
under the resolution which we have now 
confirmed.” 

General Letter, dated 25th April 1827. 

Par. 4G.' “ With reference to our de- 
spatch of the 28th Match ult., communi- 
cating our authority for the grant of a do- 
nation of batta to the troops which served 
in Ava, we desire that, after allowing a 
sufficient period for paying to such of the 
troops as may be in India the sums due to 
them, you will cause returns to be pre- 
pared, specifying tbe names of the Euro- 
peans of every description entitled to par- 
ticipate in the donation, and who, in con- 
sequence of having quitted India before 
the donations were in course of payment, 
have not received the amount, either per- 
sonally or by their agents, together with 
the amount which they, in each case, may 
be entitled to receive, and that tliese re- 
turns be forwarded to us by the earliest 
opportunity. 

“ Copy paragraphs which will be in- 
serted in the next military general letter, 
dated 3d July 1827 : — 

** In reference to the resolution of your 
government, dated the 21st July 1826, 
granting a donation of batta to tlic troops 
employed in the late war; and to our de- 
spatch to you, dated tbe 28th of March 
1827, granting a further similar donation j 
we have to acquaint you, that, adverting 
to the cases of oflicers and men who may 
have left India previously to the promul- 
gation of the first resolution, or who hav- 
ing received batta under that resolution, 
may have quitted India previously to the 
receipt of our order for the further grant, 
we have resolved that payment, in such 
cases, be made in England at the rates of 
exchange observed in other transactions of 
the Company, and which, in the present 
year, is 2s. the Bengal sicca rupee. 

“ We have thought it right to require 
from officers receiving payments under 


this arrangement, security to reimburse 
tbe amount in the event of its having been 
issued in India.” 

STAFr SITUATIONS. 

Fort William, Ocf.26, 1827. — The Right 
Hon. the Governor General in Council is 
pleased to relax the operation of the rule 
published in G.O. of the 17th August last, 
limiting the number of officers to five si- 
multaneously absent from any one corps 
on staff employ, in favour of officers un- 
equal for a limited period to the perform- 
ance of regimental duty, from wounds re- 
ceived on service, and to declare all such 
officers eligible to be appointed to siafl' 
situations without reference to the number 
absent from the corps to which they be- 
long ; but this relaxation of the rule in 
favour of wounded officers is not to be 
considered as giving any permanent in- 
crease for staff employ from the regiments 
of such officers, the number allowed from 
them being, as from all other corps, limited 
to five, to which it will be reduced as situa- 
tions lapse. 

Fort William, Oct. 26, 1827. — Advert- 
ing to certain inconveniences which ex- 
perience has shewn to be involved in the 
operation of that part of General Orders, 
under date the Ist of January 1819, which 
declares regimental staff officers ineligible 
to the command of any troop or company, 
along with their staff' situations, the Right 
Hon. the Governor General in Council is 
pleased to cancel so much of those orders 
as preclude adjutants and interpreters and 
quarter-masters from the command or 
charge of troops and companies, when 
entitled to such privilege by their standing 
in their respective regiments. 

This resolution necessarily rescinds 
General Orders of the 17th of July 1819, 
so far as the order in question directs the 
discontinuance of regimental staff offit'crs 
on the muster rolls of troops .nnd compa- 
nies. Tlieir names are still, however, to 
be borne on the muster rolls of their re- 
spective departments, and they are to be 
returned on tlie strength of their corps as 
non-effective staff. 

DEMISE OF THE KING OF OUDE. 

Fort WUliam, Oct. 27, 1827.— The Right 
Hon. the Governor General in Council, 
having this day received from the resident 
at the Court of Lucknow, the melancholy 
intelligence of the demise of his Majesty 
the King of Oude, on the 2Qih instant, is 
pleased to direct, that minute guns to we 

number of fifty-eight, corresponding with 

the years of the deceased, be fired fto® 
the ramparts of Fort William, and at alt 
the principal stations of the army 
this presidency. 

Fort WUliam, Oct. 30, 1827 .— His Ma- 
jesty Solyman Jah Nussecr-ood-deen nr 
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der, son of his iMe Majesty Abool Moo- 
zuffer Moiz-ood-deen, l%ab Zumeen Gba- 
zec-ood-deen Hyder, having ascended the 
throne of Oudc on the 20th instant, the 
Jlight Hon, the Governor General in 
Council has been pleased to direct, that a 
royal salute and three vollies of musketry 
sliall be fired from the ramparts of Fort 
William, and at all the pijncipal stations 
of the army, in honour of that event. 

Toua OF THB COMMANDBa-IK-CMIFF. 
ffead- Quarters t Oct, 31, 1827.— The 
Commander-in-chief is pleased to notify, 
that his Exc. will leave the presidency on 
the 1st proximo by dawk, and proceed 
by Berhafnpore, Dinapore, Benares, and 
Allahabad to CaWnpore, where his Lord- 
ship’s head-quarters will be established on 
the 27th proximo. 

All reports and communications from 
the different stations of the army wliich 
are intended for his Excellency’s informa- 
tion, as well as the usual reports to the 
Adjutant General’s Office, are to be ad- 
dressed “ to the Deputy Adjutant Gene- 
ral at Cawnpore,” after his Lordship 
leaves tlie presidency, until further orders. 
Any reports or letters of an emergent na- 
ture may be addressed, by the river route, 
to his Excellency’s military secretary. 

The Adjutant General will remain at 
tic presidency until further orders, and 
superintend the details of the office there. 

During his Excellency’s absence from 
the presidency, the general orders, inlcud- 
ed (or publication to the troops of the gar- 
rison of Fort William, will be forwarded 
from head -quarters to the town major of 
Fort William for publication, with the 
previous approbation of the Right Hon. 
the Governor General, 

To the troops at and above Dinapore 
his Excellency's orders will he trans- 
mitted direct from head-quarters ; and 
to the troops in the presidency division, 
including the departments to which his 
Excellency’s orders are regularly furnish- 
ed, and the settlements beyond sea, from 
the Adjutant General’s Office at the pre- 
sidency, to wliich copies will be trans- 
mitted for that purpose from head-quarters. 

Ilenewal rolls of European soldiers 
are to be transmitted to the Adjutant Ge- 
neral’s Office at the presidency, through 
the established channel of the Town Ma- 
jor of Fort William. 

adjutant general of the aemv. 
Wead' Quarters, Calcutta, Oct. 31, 1827. 
*~As the Commander-in-chief will have 
no other convenient opportunity for taking 
leave of Lieut. Col. Watson, adjutant- 
general of the army, before he shall have 
Carried into effect his resolution to retire 
tom the arduous office which he now fills, 
•5 Excellency avails himself of the present. 


to return him Jiis acknowledgments for the 
zeal, temper, and sound judgment with 
which he has conducted the duties of the 
department under his Charge, and which 
have fully confirmed the high opinion 
which bis Excellency was led to antici- 
pate, from the report of his merits which 
his Excellency received from his predeces- 
sor, General Sir Edward Paget, 

His Lordship is aware that Lieut. Col. 
Watson could not have continued in this 
country without making a serious sacrifice 
of his future comfort ; but be must consi- 
der his retirement as a public loss, and 
assures him, that he most sincerely hopes 
he may enjoy every happiness in private 
life, .should he not again return to his 
military duties. 

MILITARY CHAPLAINS. 

Foil William, Nov. 2, 1827. — The Go- 
vernor Gcmeral in Council is pleased to 
direct that the following extract (para- 
graphs 2 to 5) from a military general 
letter from the Hon. the Court of Direc- 
tors, under date the 23d May 1827, be 
published for general information : 

[Par. 22 of Ecclesiastical Letter from Bengal of 
31st Dec. 1824. 

In reference to a question submitted by the Go- 
vernment of Bombay, relative to the extent to 
which military (haplainsarc to lx.* held responsible 
to the military authorities, and correspondence 
with the Lord Bishop as to the liability of the 
Company’s chaplains to martial law, Court’s orders 
on the subject are requested.] 

2. “ From the best consideration wo 
have been able to apply to the several do- 
cuments, to wliich we have been referred 
in this paragiaph, we are induced to think 
that considerable misapprehension has 
existed on tlie subject to whicli they relate. 

3. “ When our ecclesiastical establish- 
ment w'as placed on the footing on which 
it now' stands, it became a necessary part 
of the arrangement that the India clergy 
should be submitted to the general super- 
intendence of the Bishop, and rendered 
subject to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction for 
all ofl’cnces of ecclesiastical cognizance; 
but it W'as never intended to except this 
portion of our servants from the jurisdiction 
of the temporal courts, in the event of 
their being charged with any offences of a 
civil nature, or any crimes against the 
peace and w'ell -being of society. 

4. “ Wc wisli it therefore to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that the chaplains on 
our establishment are amenable to the ec- 
clesiastical tribunals for such offences only 
as would render the clergy of tlie esta- 
blished church amenable to the ecclesias- 
tical tribunals in England, and that for 
all other offences they are liable to be 
tried, as all other Europeans in India are, 
by the ordinary tribunals of the country. 

5. “ If, however, tlie offence should 
be committed out of the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary court, and in places where 
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the rest of the community are subject to 
military law, in such a ease, and such a 
case aioue, wo deem it right that our 
chaplains should be subject also to military 
law for all offences of temporal cogni- 
zance.” 


COURT Mi^RTIAL. 

UEUX. J. m'gregor. 

Head ‘Quarters, Calcutta, Oct. 27, 1827. 
—At a General Court-Martial held at 
Moulmeen, on the the 24th day of May 
1827, Lieut. James McGregor, of H. M.’s 
45th regt., was arraigned on the follow- 
ing charges : — 

C/wirg^.— Lieut. J. McGregor, of H.M.’s 
45th regt., placed in arrest this day, 20th 
of May 1827, by order of Major Hilton, 
on the following charges, viz, 

1st. For having, on the evening of the 
17th May 1827, at the house of Lieut. 
E. W. Lascelles, of II. M.’s 45th regt., 
persisted in interrogating Lieut and Urev. 
Capt. Rich. Rose, of tlie same corps (a 
member of a General Court-Martial then 
sitting), in a most improper manner, re- 
garding what had occurred that morning 
in court, on board the Alexander trans- 
port, and continuing such unwarrantable 
conduct, though repeatedly requested by 
Lieut, and I3rev. Capt, Rich. Rose to de- 
sist. 

2d. For having, on the same evening, 
and at the same place, grossly insulted 
Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Rose, by kicking, 
or attempting to kick him, and for having, 
at the same time, called Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. Rich. Rose a blackguard. 

.Od. For having, after the above staled 
gross insult, challenged Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. Rich. Rose, his senior officer, and 
member of a General Court-Martial, to 
meet him, Lieut. Jas. McGregor, imme- 
diately : such conduct being contrary to 
the Articles of War, subversive of good 
order and military discipline, and dis- 
graceful and unbecoming the character of 
an officer and a gentleman. 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision ; — 

Finding and Sentence . — The court, hav- 
ing maturely considered the evidence 
against the prisoner, with what lie has 
urged in his defence, is of opinion, that 
he is guilty of the whole and evciy part 
of the charges preferred against him, 
which being in breach of the Articles of 
War, do, under authority thereof, sen- 
tence liiin, the prisoner, Lieut. James 
McGregor, of H.M.’s 45th regt., to be 
cashiered. 

Rccommendafton.-— The court have per- 
formed a most painful part of its duty, 
but taking the whole of the circumstances 
of the prisoner’s case into consideration, 
as appears upon the face of the proceed- 
ings, most humbly begs leave to recom- 


mend the prisoner in the strongest man- 
ner, as an object of lenity to his Exc. tlio 
Right Hon. the Commander-in-chief in 

. India. 

Approved and confirmed, 
(Signed) Combkrmere, General, 

Commander-in-chief, 

Remarks by the Right Hon, the Com- 
mander-in-chief in India. 

The charges upon which Mr. McGregor 
has been tried and convicted are of a na- 
ture which precludes the Commander-iiu 
chief from mitigating the penalty which 
has been justly awarded. His Excellency, 
however, cannot refrain from acknow- 
lodging that this unfortunate officer was 
drawn into a commission of the very se. 
rious offence by the injudicious and ex- 
traordinary proceeding of a court-martial 
then sitting for the trial of another officer* 
and that the insinuations conveyed, as well 
as the irritating language used towards the 
prisoner, were sufficient to excite to vio- 
lence a mind more temperate and less 
perturbed than Mr. McGregor appears, 
by the evidence, to possess. These cir- 
cumstances connected with the .strong re- 
commendation of the court, and the fact 
of Mr. l\Ic Gregor l]a\ing a wife and fa- 
mily solely dependent for their bread on 
his commission, will induce his Excellency 
to solicit his Majesty to be graciously 
pleased to permit him to receive the value 
of a lieutenancy of infantry. 

Lieut. McGregor will be struck off the 
strength of the army from the day on 
which this order may be commuuicaleci to 
him by the IMajor of brigade, King’s 
tioops, who will notify the same to the 
Adjutant General of His Majesty’s foices, 
the Military Secretary, and the officer 
commanding the 45th Foot, and he will 
then be delivered over to the 'I'ow ii-IMajor 
to be provided w’ith a passage to England. 

The foregoing order is to be ciUeted in 
the General Order Book, and read at tlic 
head of every regiment in His Majesty’s 
service in India. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


Territorial DepartnmU. 

Oct. 5. Mr. A. .Spiers, head assistant to secretary 
to Board of Revenue for Central Provinces. 

2G. The Hon. R. Forbes, assistant to magistraic 
and to collector of Midnapore. 

Mr. D. Home, assistant to secretary to Board of 
Ke’-enue in Western I ‘rovinces. 

JVow. 8. Ml. D. Home, assistant to magistrate 
and to collector of Goruckpore. 


Political Department. 

Oct. If). Mr. O. T. Lushington, extra assistant to 
secretary to Government in Persian department. 


Judicial Department. 

!!#. 18. Mr. H. Armstrong, register of Zm 
Tt at Mirzapore. 

Mr. T. G. Vlbart, judge and magistrate 
eshahye. 

r. W. BUfckbume, ditto ditto Of 


of Dinagepdre. 


Mr. 
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Mr. C. I?ury, regl»toJr of ZilUli Court of SylhcL 
General Department. 

yov. 1. Mr. George StockweD, postmaster gene- 
ral. 

Mr. Arch. Udny, assistant to secretary to Board 
of Trade. 


military appointments, 

PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort fVilHam, Sept. 25, 1827.— LieutCol.J.Vaug- 
han, IHth N.I., having rctuned to Presidency, ol- 
roftfd to resume duties of his situation as town 
,111(1 fort-major of Fort William. 

‘ 6fpf.28.-Maj. W. n. C. Costley, 7th N.I., dl- 
recte<i to resume duties of his situation as com- 
manilcr of Calcutta native militia. 

(’add W. M. Smith admitted to engineers, and 
prom, to 2d-lieut.— Mr. John Baker admitted as an 
afibi.st. surgeon. 

(i5(h N’I‘ Fns. R. fiovd to be lieut. from 2()th 
Scjit. 1827, V. Preston dec. 

Cadet Z, M. Maliock, of artillery, prom, to 2d- 

lieut. 

Cadets P- P. V. V. de Dreuyn, Arch. Kennedy, 
John (/(xlfrey, (’has. Rattray, and D. T. Pollotk, 
.uiiiutU’d to infantry, and prom, to ensigns.— Mr. 
Win. Lindsay admitted as a veterinary surgeon. 

OOu'cit, appointed to tewjeirarp fdiar^e of Vrov. 
liuU. Capt. J. ilcning, 37th N.I., to Bareilly 
lut. ! Capt. S. Watson, .55th N.I., to Dehly bat. ; 
( apt. C. Coventry, 32il N.I., to Bundlecuiid bat. 
—all (luring absence of Capts. Hutchinson and Cox 
resjieetu cly. 


lh‘a,l-Qiinrter^, Sept. 20, 1827. — Removals and 
of Lieut. Cole. H. Hodgson removed from 
IJtti to 5()th N.I. ; Edw. Simons removed from 
’>(!lh to 12th N.I. ; il. D. Heathcote removed from 
:7th to 3Gth N.I., V. Garnhamdcc.; C. R. Ken- 
net (new prom.) posted to 37th N.I., V. Heathcote 
roiii. ; W. L. Watson (new prom.) i>08te<l to 27th 
.N.I,, V. Stuart dec. 

Major J. Dun, 17th N.I., app. to charge of 27th 
N.I., at Benares. 

.Sfpf, 21 — Lieut. Jas. Abbott to act as adj. to 
Sirhiml div. of artll., v. Blake dec.; dated 3d 
Sept. 

Surg. I). Harding posted to 2(1 bnt. artillery. 

Capt. II, Monke, 2d in command of 2d Local 
Horse, removed therefrom, and directetl to join 
noth N.I. 


Comets and Eneiffne appointed to do dutif. ('omols 
ILikcr, Onslow, and Tabor, with ilth L.C. at Cawn- 
norc.— Ensigns Ewart, Saunders, Uobbir.s, and 
kigottwith 42d N.I., at ditto. 

/urg, Wo(xl (lately prom.) posted to (kith 
M. at Harrac kpore. 

^''<pf.;2.t,_Kns. E. De I’Etang removed from (kith 
tiM,)ithN.l, 

to •'let as interp. and (ju. mast, to 
Sept a temporary arrangement j dateii 1st 


duty with H.M.’s ainh regt. at Berhampore. 

'oleson to act as adj. to 52d N.I. um 
further orders; dated 13th .Sept. 

(mccr/i, doinff duty with Local ami hreput 
Rcfrte. Capt. A. F. 

22d N.I.; Cant. H. D. Coxe; 25th do 
(io . V" 3>d do. ; CapU J. Nlcolson, 4i 

^‘^almon, 4tli Extra N.I.; Bre 
N.I. I Lieut. W. Hoggai 
Kirke i;iV^V^' 55th do.; Lieut, i 

Lieut’ G. L. Vanzetti, 5th do 

i^ieut. A. Charlton, Gth Extra N.I. 


KtSiLTdS?*’ «cf. 3.-33d N.L Lieut. R 
Sent uiu^'^' ^ of a comp., from 

Patini retired; Lielit. T. B 

» comn., and Ens. R, 
newS^ in^ be ll^t.. from ist Jan. 1820, v 
'o sue. to Gowan retired. 


K. Hay, G. Tebbs, and M; T. White admitted to 
infantry.— Cadets W. St L. Forrest and W. L. 
Traiford, admitted to infantry, and prom, to En- 
signs. 

Oct. 6.— Assist, surg. C. Mottley, app. to medi- 
cal duties of civil st.'itlon of Ajmeer, in room 
of Assist. Surg. Heynes. 

Lieut. Hannyngton, 24th N.I., to command es- 
cort of resident at Kota, in sue. to Lieut. How- 
ard resigned. 

2d-Lieut8. W. H. Atkipson and Walter Scott, of 
corps of engineers, struck off strength of Bengal 
army— former being posted to Madras army ; latter 
to that of Bombay. 


AUGMENTATION TO THE ENGINEERS AND 
ARTII.r.ERy. 

Fort William, Oct. 5,— With reference to O. O. 
of 28th Sept, 1827, the Right Hon. the Vice-Presi- 
dent in Council is pleased to make the following 
promotions for the augmentation, sanctioned by 
the Hon. the Court of Directors; date of com- 
missions, 28th Seiit. 1827. 

Corps of Engineers. 

Lieut. Col. Sir Jas. Mouat, Bart., to bo Ileut. 
col. com. 

Brev. Lieut. Col. and Maj. Thos. Wood, and 
Maj. D. McLeod, to lie lieut. colonels. 

Cajit. Rich. Tickell, Rob. Smith, and Jos. Tay- 
lor, to be majors. 

Ist-Lleuts. Arch. Irvine, Thos. Warlow, Edm. 
Swetenhain, E. J. Smith, H. De Bude, W. R. 
P'ltzgerald, Geo. Thomson, and Thomas Prinsep, 
to be captains. 

2d-Lieut8. G. B. Trcmenhere and W. H. Gra- 
ham, to be first lleuts. 

2d-Lieut8. W. M. Smyth, S. B. Hare, C. B. P. 
Alcock, F. W. Clement, W. E. Baker, and C. S. 
Guthrie, to be HeuU., relative rank to be adjusted 
hereafter. 

Rei^imcnt of Artillery, 

Lieut. Col. M. W. Brown to be lieut. col.com. 

Majors J. P. Boileau and W. S. Whish, to be 
lieut. colonels. 

Capts. C. H. Campbell, Wm. Curphey, and H. 
L. Playfair, to be majors. 

Brev. Capt. and Ist-Lieuts. G. R. Crawfurd, H, 
Delafosse, G. R. Scott, 11. B. Wilson, J. Johnson, 
T. A Vanrenen, R. S. B. Morland, and W. Ged- 
des, to be cajitains. 

2d-Liouts. Fred. Grote, Ambr. Cardew, G. H. 
Swinley, W. PL J. Hodgson, Geo. Ellis, F. R, 
Bazdey, Jas. Abbott, F. B. Boileau, Fred. Gait- 
skdl, J. D. Shakespear, G. D. Scott, G. T. Gra- 
ham, PL K. Duncan, E. D’A. Todd, T. Edw. Sage, 
J. H. Danidl, A. P. Bcgbie, and Edm. Buckle, to 
be Ist-licuts. 


Head-Qitartcrs, Sept. 2i).— Ens. C. Pattenson re- 
moved from 24th, and posted to 4th N.I. 

Lieut. Parker to act as adj. to 6th L.C. during 
absence on duty of Lieut. Watt ; ilate Otli Aug. 

Oct. 1.— Cornets pieted to Rpgte. E. K. Money to 
2d L.C. at Muttra; H. H. Christian, 7th do,, at 
Kurnaul. 

P2n«igns posted to Regts. J. T. Wilcox to 49th 
N.I., at Mirzapore. J. H. Beek to 24th do., at 
Bhopalpore. W. p\ Alexander to 5<)th do., at Al- 
lahabad. Thos. Riddell to 60th do., at Meerut. 
W. Hore to 18th do., at Agra. Thos. Young to 
40th do., at Dlnapore. P. Mainwaring to 33d do., 
at Nussecrabad. H. P. Welford to 30th do., at 
Cuttack. W. Camegy to I5th do., at Allyghurh. 
W. M. Maule to 11th do., at Kurnaul. Arch. 
Cowpar to 59th do., at Barrackpore. R. Monle- 
son to 52d do., at Chittagong. 

Oct. 2. — Artillery. Lieut. A. Abbott to be adj. to 
Kurnaul div. of Artillery, v. Blake dec. 

bth L.C. Lieut. John Bott to be interp. and qu. 
mast., V. Oldfield resigned. 

2(WA N.I. Lieut. J. H. Oaigie to be acy., v. 
Douglas dec. 

37(A N.I. Lieut. II. B. Smith to be interp. and 
qu. mas., v, Grifiiths prom. 

55th N.I. Lieut. Jas. Awdry to be interp. and 
qu. mast., V. Simpson resigned. 

both N.I. Lieut. J. C. Lumsdalne to be interp. 

and 
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andqu. mMt> v. Rob6, whoso app. hai not taken 
place. ■ 

Caumpore Prov. Bat, Lieut, F. Trimmer, 60lh 
N.I., tobeadj., v, Chlttydec. 

Benatvg Prov. Bat. Lieut. Ja«. Hay, 40th N.L, 
to act as adj, during absence of Lieut. OiT. 

Lieut. W. G. J. Robe, Mth N.L, directed to 
continue with Bundelcund Prov. Bat. as adj. 

Oct. 3.— Ens. C. Windsor removed from 30th, 
and posted to .“iSd N.L 


Fort William, Oct. 5.— Assist. Surg. Jas. Innee 
app. to medical duties of civil station of Bhaugul- 
pore, V. Marra.— Assist. Surg. J. M. Macra to be 
surg. to residency at Khatmandhoo, v. Innes. 

Mr. John Logan admitted as an assist, surg. 

Oct. 9.— Cadet C. Y. Bazett admitted to caval^, 

and prom, to cornet t’adets E. W. Ravenscroft, 

W. E. Warden, G. O'B. Ottley, and Wm. Nisbett 
admitted to infantry, and prom, to ensigns. 

Oct. 10.— Surg. R. Tytler placed at disposal of 
Commander-in-chief. 

Oct. 12.— G7rA N.L Ens. Wm. Cole to be lleut. 
from 2d Oct. 1«27, v. Smith dec. 

Assist. Surg. Alex. Scott to be surg. from 22d 
Sept. 1«27, V. lleildiedec. 

Cadets of Artillery Edw. Christie and K. J. 
White prom, to 2d-lieut8. 


Head-Qunrtm-s, Oct.O.- Cadet !I. Lmdesayapp. 
to do duty with (»th L.C. at Sultanporc, Benares. 

Ensifrns (tecmtly admitted) appointed to do duty, 
V. Whulsor (former admission), wjth 5.3d N.I., at 
Bareilly. C. L. Edwards, 40th do., Neemutch. 
G. Hutchings, 1st Extra N.L, Mhow. W. Broad- 
foot, 1st Europ. regt , Agra. G. C. K. Hay, 13th 
N.l., Allahabad. G. Tebbs, Pith do., Nusseera- 
bad. P. P. V. V. De Bruyn, 04th do., Agra. A. 
Kennedy, 07th do., Dinapore. J. Godfrey, 43d 
do., Benares, f-'. Rattray, 40th do., Dinapore. 
D. T. Pollock, 0th Extra do., Mullye. M. X» 
White, 43d N.L, Benares. W. St. L. Forrest, 
(J7th do., Dinapore. W. L. Trafford, 35th do., 
Meerut. R. Morrison, .Wd do., Chittagong. 

Lieut. Col. Becher, 10th L.C., to be president of 
arsenal committee, in room of Lieut. Col. Com* 
Hopper, of artillery, relieved from that duty. 

Lieut. Col. A. Lindsay, of artillery, to be a 
member of arsenal committtce. 

Oct. fl.— Brigadier Sleigh app. to inspect whole 
of cavalry regiments on this estab. during picsent 
cold season. 


Fori William, Oct. N.L Cm. J. U.,Mar 

leod to be lleut., from 29th Sept, l8^, v. Erskine 
dec. 

3d N.L Lleut. J. G. Bum# to be Capt, of « 
comp., and Ens. C. Wright to be lleuL, from lifx 
Oct. 1«27, in sue. to Chambers dec. 

Capt. Wm. Hough, 48th N.I., to be dep. iudi?,, 
adv. gen. to permanent staff of Slrhlnd div of 
army (new appointment). 

Head-Quarten, Ocf, 11 — Sd Tjocal Hors«. Lleiit 
R. F. Dougan, 10th L.C., to be 2d in command' 
V. Monke. ’ 

llfA N.7. Lleut. T. F. Blols to be adj., v. Crou 
dace prom. 

33d N.L Ens. T. M. Bremer to be adj., v. Fest. 
Ing prom. 

Lieut. Col. Bryant, ludM adv. gen., to continue 
to conduct duties of his oiflce at presidency on de- 
parture of Com.-in-chlef from presidency. 

Lieut. Dalby, clep. judge adv. gen., to attend 
Com.-in-chief on his tour. 

Assist. Surg. John Baker app. to do duty in Port 
William during absence of Assist. Surg. Spens. 

Oct. 12.— Surg. R. Tytler app. to 68th N.l. at 
Agra. 

Oct. 15.— Surg. Alex. Scott (lately prom.) posted 
to Wnh N.l. 

Surg. Edw. Muston appointed to 4.3d N.l. 

Velerinary Surg. Wm. Lindsay app. to do duty 
with 2d L.C. 

En.s/g«.v (recently admitted) appointed to do duty. 
E. W. Ravenscroft, with 4Gth N.l., at Dinapore: 
G. O’B. Otiley, (>7th N.L, at ditto; W. Nisbett. 
63d N.L, at Bareilly. 

Mai. Curphy to command artillery at Neemuch ; 
and Lieut. Col. Whish to command Artillery at 
•Saugor. 

Oet. 17 ,— Surg. Wood, (ifith N.L, app. to nicdl- 
cal charge of Phiropean artillery at Dum-Dum.— 
Surg. J.J. P.itcrson, 20lh regt., app. to do duty 
with Gtith N.L, v. Wood.— Assist. Surg. G, G. 
Brown posted to 2(lth N.L , 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Sanderson to act as in- 
terp. and ou. mast, to !)th L.C., on departure of 
Lieut. Maloneon general leave; dated Ist Oct. 

Lieut. Bogle to act as interp. and qu. mast, to 2d 
N.L, in room of Lieut. Woodward resigned; da- 
te<l 3<>th Sept. 

Maj. Hav. With regt., to have charge of Cflth 
N.L from Isl Nov. 

Lieut. Douglas to act as adj. to 3d local horse; 
dated 29th Sejit. 


Lieut. Col. Ward directed to resume command of 
1st F-urop. regt. 

Assist. Surg. Dollard directed to do duty with 1st 
brig. Horse Artillery. 

Lieut. McMurdo to act as Interp. and qu. mast, 
to .3.3d N.L during indisposition of Lleut. Rid- 
dell ; dated 0th July 1327. 

Assist. Surg. Morrice to relieve Surg. Hough in 
medical charge of 3()th N.L ; dated 22d Sept. 1327. 

Assist. Surg. Duncan api». to medical charge of 
41st N.L on, departure of Assist. Surg. Paxton on 
general leave; dated Llth Sept. 1827. 

Lleut. and Adj. Barstow to act as interir, and qu. 
mast, to . 37 th N.L, v. GrilBlhs prom.; dated 15th 
SepL 1827. 

Lieut. Maolonald to art as adj. to right wing of 
(list N.L, proceeding with treasure towards pre- 
sidency. 

Lieut. J. Grissell to act as adj. to left wing of 
46th N.L, during Its separation from head-quar- 
ters; dated 11th Sept. 1827. 

Surg. Matthew to officiate as superintend, surg. 
in Cawnpore circle of superintendence, and Assist. 
Surg. Warlow to have charge of medical depAt and 
bazar hospital, and to give medical kid to staff at 
Cawnpore, as temporary arrangements; dated 23d 
Sept. 1827. 

Assist. Surg, J.Dalrymple app. to medical charge 
of Mhairwara local corps, v. Mottley removed to 
civil station of Ajraeer. 

Assist. .Surg. Heyncs directed to prciceed to pre- 
sidency. 

Assist. Surg. Logan attached to general hospital 
lUltU fufthef orders. 


Fort William, Oct. 19. — Lieut. Sam. Mallock, 
corps of engineers, to be executive engineer of 
Kith or Purneali div, of department of public 
works. 

Assist. Surg. H. M. Twcddell to be attached to 
Board of Revenue in Central I’rovinces, v'. Ronald. 
-Assist. Surg. J. Ronald, app. to medical duties 
of civil station of Barripore, v. Tweddell. 

Cadet J. M. Loughnan admitted to cavalry.— 
Cadets F. Saroler, J. G. B. Paton, G. W. P. Gold- 
ing, Geo. Brockman, F. Lloyd, and W, Bignelh 
admitted to infantry, and prom, to ensigns. 

Oct. 26.— Maj. Gen. Sir Jasper Nicollstransfe^ed 

from presidency of Fort St. George to that of Fort 
William, in anticipation of a vacancy on Bengal 
staff, on embarkation of Maj.Oen. Sirnios. Rey- 
nell for Europe. 

Maj. Gen. Sir A. Campbell appointed t^PO^' 
rily to staff of Fort St. George, v, Maj. Oen. Ni- 
coils. 

VAth N.L Ens. E. K. Hume to be lieut. from 


th Oct. 1827, v. Wilcox dec. 

Lieut. Col. K. Swettenham, 9th 

tn nvalld establish- 


ment. 


Head-Quarters, OcL 22.— Maj. Aubert, 2de*t”‘ 
N.L, to nave charge of 31st N.i. ^ 

Maj. F. Walker re-appointed to charge of Jwn 


Ens. W. E. Warden (recentiy »PP- 

duty with 4Cth N.L at Dinapof®. . 

Lieut. Vetch, 64th N.L, to act 
re lightdOfMiiryi ftw l»t Oct. 





SuperhtteM. Siitii. Dkluoa app. u» O^wapote 
dlviSlOH. 

Pfrtonal Sto^ of CnmMn-Chhf. Capt. 0« C. 
Miiarfy. W Queen’# Royal#, to be aWisde. 
canyi, V, Capt. Syttaey Cotton, ann. to Kuneral 
itaf!.— cieut. R. F. Dougan, and Lieut W. Par- 
kcr, l<)th L.C., to be extra aldes-de^amp. 

Lieut. Corbet Cotton, H.M.’s 10th L.Dr., to be 
t)rcruglit on cstab. as aide<le<cainp, oa l#t Not'. 


fort iViiliam, Nov. 2.~Cavalry. Mat Geo. At- 
nold to be lieut col. from 2Gth Oct 11^, v. Swet- 
teuham invalided. 

2tl L.C. Capt H. De Burgh to be major, Lieut 
J. Fraser to be capt of a troop, and Comet fl. C. 
Bourdillon to be Heut, from 2tlth Oct 1827, In 
»uc. to Arnold prom. 

Assist. Surg. J. R. Martin to ofHdate as Ist-assist 
to Presidency General Hoapltal, with medical 
charge of prisoners In Calcutta Gaol.— AisistSurg. 
W.Twitiing to be 3d permanent assist toPresldency 
General Hospital.— .AaslstSurg. W. W. Hcwett to 
oiiiciate as an assist to General Hospital during 
absence of Assist Surg. Grant 

Assist Surg. J. R. Martin to have medical 
charge of Governor-general’s body guard. 

Cadet of Cavalry G. R. Blddons prom, to comet. 

Mr. Arch. Campbell admitted on estab. as an 
assist, surg. 

Capt.T. VVollocomhe, (Pth N.I., transferrerl to 
invalid, estab. at his own request 

Eng. W. G. Deck, 24th N.I., permitted, at his 
own re<]uest, to resign service of Hon. Company. 

Lieut. Col. Com. E. I’. Wilson, 17th N.I., to 
coinmand Rajpootana Held force, with rank of bri- 
gadier, V. Brigadier C. Fajgan, selected for high 
suit’ employment by Com.-iu-t'hlef. 

Cadet Mr. T. H. Slssmore admitted to artillery, 
and iirom. to 2d-lleut.— Cadets Wm. Baker, Edw. 
Tayior, and V. F. T. Turner admitted to cavalry. 
—Cadets W. H. Penrose, J. G. W. Curtis, Tho?, 
Rrodie, J N. Marshall, T. F. H. Pemberton, B. 
W. It Jenner, Geo. Ranken, D. GauSien, and J. 
11. Murrell admitted to Infantry, and prom, to en- 
signs.— Me<vsrs. M. Lovdl and E. J. Aguew omit- 
ted as assist, surgs. 


Hrnd-Quarti^x, Oct 20.— Capt Henworth, 01st 
N.L, to officiate as major of brigade at Dacca, 
during absence of Capt. Fell. 

Lieut. Win. Palmer, .19th N.I., to officiate as 
dc|). judge adv. gen. in Cawnpure dlv. during ab- 
sence of Cajit Pratt 

Capt Hough, now officiating at Cawnpore, dl- 
rated, when relieved by Lieut Palmer, to assume 
ih.srge of office of dep. Judge adv. gen. In Sirhind 
division. 


0<f.27.-Lieut. Col. Com. Alfred Richard# re- 
mond from 51st to .33d N.L, and Lieut Col, Com. 
H. Bowen, from :33d to 5Ist ditta 


Am^t. Hnr/'.t. pouted. L. J. Cameron to 9th 
Bryce to 1st L.C., at Muttra.— Assist Surg- 
Oihnore app. to depOt at Chlnsurah. 

Sill f(mi i removed. Castell from 7fh L.C. to 04th 
N.L ; Urquhart from 11th N.L to 7th L.C.; R. 
oTft 2f)th N.L; R. Paterson from 

4'th to 8th N-L; Henderson from Wth to 58th 


®oved at his own request to 3tith N.I. 


rc- 


5^— t’adet H. H. Christian 
SpiS. “ comet being already 

fi7th N.I., to command 

SStaJbuSr ^ 

30.-Rifm«wi/a and PosHngs 
y® to 05th N. I. ; Val- 

frora^AT N.I. ; B. W, MacLeod 

67th 

'»*• 

afUsSftn Charlton, 6th extra N.L, to 
<lated UUi Oct '**'^** ^*^rther order#; 

^‘^terp.andqu.maat, to 
t Journ.\ OL. No. 148. 


during absence of Lieut* 

, Artillery. Lieut. Jo«. TurtOn td be adj. and flu. 
mast to 5th bat., v. Vanrenen prom. 

Lieut. H. P.Cotto», 7th L.C..U) be aide-de-camp 
to Maj. Gen. Pine, from 16th Oct 
Capt Hough, dep. Judge adv, gen., removed 
from Sirhind to Cawnpore division, and Cant 
Pratt fioin Cawnpore to Sirhind dlvisitm. 

IJeut Palmer directed to take charge of office 
of dep. Judge adv.gen. at KurnauL 
Assist. Surg. Brett app. to 29th N.I. at Shahje- 
itonpore.— Surg. Hayley n moved from 29th to 56th 
N.L— Assist Surg. G. Smith posted to 67th N.I. 

Lieut. A. C. Dennistoun to act a# adJ. to 11th 
N.I., V. Croudace prom. ; dated 12th Oct. 

Assist Surgs. James Stokes and T. T. Morgan 
uirected to pfare thcmselve# under oftter# of super- 
intending surgeou at Cawnpore. 

T to dnti/, from Europe.— Lieut 

■^'fbN.l, ; arrived 24th Sept 1827. 
—Maj. H. G. Maxwell, 43d N.I. ; arrived 4th Oct. 
— MaJ. J. L. Gale, Ist N.I. ; arrived 2d Oct— 
Lieut. Col. Com. .Sir Jas. Mouat, of engineers, 
apived 31st Ort-Lieut A. Fenton, 1st NH. ; ar- 
rived 29th Oct — Lieut John Lang, 36th N.I., ar- 
n veil 27th Oct— Surg. John Patterson; arriv^ 
31st Oct 


Ills majesty s FORnrS. 

He(id <)uarterit, 30.— Lieut C. .S. Naylor, 

89lh F.. to bo capt by brevet in East-Indies only. 

Oct Capt, Moore, 4.’Hh F., to he capt. Iry 
Iwevetln Eest-Indiesorly ; dated 31st Dec. 1822. 

Noo. 1 — Assist. Surg. Murray, loth Lancers, to 
be surg. to Com..in-chk;f. 


FURLOUGHS. 


20. Lieut. W. II. Leacock, 
.Kith N.L, for health — Oct .1. Capt Jas. Ait hi- 
son, 20th N.I , on piivate allairs.— 19. Lieut 
M. Orr, 50th N.f., for health.— Assist Furg. Jos. 
Gordon, on private affairs.— 26. Lieut G.T. Bi’- 
8hon, 9th UC,, for hejilth.-Ma). T. C. Watson, 
2d Eurmi. llegt, for health.— Nov. 2. Maj. A. 
MacLeod, 12th N.L. forhcalth.-Capt C. O. Ma- 
«2*V N.I., for health.— 9. Capt. C. Grtffillw’, 

aftair8.-Lieut R. Riddell. 

dad N.L, on ditto. 


To Bombay — Nov. 9. Lieut Wm. Alexander, 
Sth L.C., on piivate affairs. 

To Neio South Walee.—Oit, 26. Mfut. J. C. C. 
Gray, WtliN.I., for eighteen months for health 
(via Isle of France). 

To hi Of Fronir — Oct 19. Capt J. C. Odell, 
4lstN.I., fortw'clve months, for health (also to 
Cape of Good Hope). 

Cancelled.— Oc\. 5. Maj. Gen. Sir Tho». Ucyucll, 
to Bombay, and eventually to Europe. 


HIS majesty’s FOUt'ES. 

To Europe,— Oct, 3. Lieut. Fothergill, 48th regt., 
on private aftiurs.— Lieut A. Wilson, 44th rrgt, 
for health.— 13. Capt. Akenside, 14tlrrcgt, for 
health — Assist. .Surg. Cotton, 14lh regt-, on prL 
vatc affairs.— Lieut. Sfeuart, 46ih regt, on ditto. 
—23. Lieut Annslrong, 3()lh regt., for health— 
Ens. Stuart, Glh regt, for hoalth.— Ens. Gra;^ 
41st regt., for purpose of retiring on b.p.— 2^ 
Brev. C,ii»t Fmaiane, 14th regt, on private affkiis. 
—Lieut I)ougla.s, Slst regt, Ibr health — Nov. j. 
Maj. Brown, 4th L.Dr., for health — Lieut KeUy, 
6th regt., for healtlu— Lieut. Primrose, Slst regt., 
for health.— Cant. Baldwin, .3l8t regtr, for pur;^ 
of retiring on n.p.— Capt Claike, 45th r^., on 
private affairs. 

Cancelled. — Oct, 17. Lieut Brownrigg, 13tii 
L.Inf., to Europe. 


LAW. 

Supreme Court, November 
Jiistj/icalion of Bail . — Uepeuted proofs 
of the auUacious perjury of natives in jus- 
3 
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tifjhig bail seem to have induced the court of vestihg capital in India, for that the poster 
to take measures to check it. had been very leniently used, of yhich his 

This day, Rampersaud Ghose appeared own case was an instance, as he had 
to justify bail in a case, and upon its being twenty-five years in India without a 
objected that lie had ofl'ered as bail before license. In the other observations of Mr. 
and had been rejected, the fact was denied Bracken he fully concurred, 

by him on oalh. He likewise swore po- Mr. G. Prinsep, in moving the third 
sitively that he had never appeared to jus- resolution, expressed his dissent from what 
tify bail before in any cause whatsoever, had fallen from Mr. Bracken as to the 
A variety of witnesses distinctly contra- policy of continuing the power of irans- 
dieted his testimony upon both points; mission. In arguing against the impolicy 
and on his examination by Sir C, Grey, of continuing the prohibitory duties on 
he evinced his perjury so clearly, that he sugar, he dwelt upon the singular predi- 
was ilelivered into custody and sent to Mr. cament in which Great Britain placed 
Justice Ryan’s chambers, from whence, herself by the existing law, in the event of 
after further examination, he was fully some of our West-India islands, which 
committed to take his trial for perjury. have been so often conquered and recon- 
The ensuing day (Nov. 7) another naJ quered, becoming again the property of 
tivc, who came forward for the purpose of an enemy. England might then, as he 
justifying bail, told the court that he had believed she has done before, admit East- 
resided at Simleah for 150 years! and India sugars on equal terms); but where 
another stated, upon his examination, that wouhl be procured the increased prod ue. 
his maternal grandfather left no issue I tion necessary to meet thU increased dc- 
The bail of both was rejected. maiul upon India? 

The resolutions were agreed to;— 

MISCELLANEOUS. .V That this meeting, deeply impressed 

with a conviction that the commeicial in- 
niiTY ON FAST-INDIA SUGAR. tcrcourse between England and India Is 

A meeting was held, pursuant to requi- susceptible of great and indefinite exten- 
silion, at the Town-hall, on the 5th Nov., sion, which is ‘prevented by the imposi. 
for the purpose of petitioning Parliament tion of extra duties on the products of 
for the equalization of the duties on East Inilia, and by legal obstructions to the 
and West-India sugars, and also for “ the application of British skill and capital to 
removal of the restiictions on the resort the cultivation of those products, entertain 
of British subjects to India and their re- a just confidence that the wisdom and jiis- 
sideiice therein, with reference to their ticc of parliament will, by the removal of 
influence on the commercial prosperity of such impediments, give an immediate im- 
the country.” Mr. James Young was pulse to the commercial prosperity of both 
called to the chair. countries, and incalculably promote the 

Mr. Bracken, in moving the first reso- general interest of India, 
lution, justified the blending the two sub- 2. That a petition to the above effect bo 
jecLs in the same requisition ; he contended prepared and submitted to his Majesty 
that they were closely united. He ex- and to both Houses of Pailiament. 
amined the claim of the West- India pro- 3. That this meeting cannot omit this 

prietors to a monopoly on the ground of opportunity of expressing its grateftil ad- 
prescripiive right, and showed from the miration of the unsolicited and often re- 
hislory of the sugar trade that this position nevved efforts of Win. 'W^oolrych Whit- 
was untebable ; other grounds he consi- more, E‘q., and other members of the 
dered equally indefensible. In respect Legislature, in support of the claims of 
to the second subject, he contended that India to Ire put on an equal footing, in 
history demonstrated that the resort of point of import of duties, with the other 

Europeans to India had been beneficial tropical dependencies of the British crown, 

to India and to England ; but that so and that the chairman of this meeting uo 
Jong as the prohibition to purchase land communicate accordingly, by letter, to 
exists, and an arbitrary power of trans- Mr. Whitmore, our respectful thanks, am 
mission to England be vested in tlie local our solicitations for his continucil am 
government, the full and complete ad« powerful assistance in a cause which mus 
vantages contemplated from their skill and eventually prevail, when it shall have been 
capital cannot be realized. fully discussed and thoroughly understoo 

Mr. Colvin, in moving the second re- by our countrymen at home./ 
solution, stated that he was one of those 4. That the Most Nobk 
who had not strictly attended to the Ian- of Lansdowne and the Right Hon. 

guage of the requisition, and he was not Goderich be respectfully requested to p 

prepared to go so far as bis friend Mr. sent ami support our petitions o 

Bracken in regard to the object involved House of Lords, and Mr. g, 

in it, although he would not oppose it. Mr. Whitmore in the Hous^ ot Comn 

His own opinion was, that the power of The Petition. hcerved 

transmission placed no obstacle in the way I. 'I'hat your petitioners have o 
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^ith the utmost satisfaction, the various drawing the pirivilege then extended to that 
acts of porJiament which have, within island, your petitioners trust that the same 
these few yea*^» been passed for the pur- just and wise priiiciples wlll be applied to 
pose of facilitating commercial intercourse promote the agriculture and trade of In- 
between Great Britain, her colonies, de- dia. 

pendencies, and all other countries, and III, That the cultivation of the sugar, 
the unqualified recognition of those sound cane in India is subject to a still greater 
principles of political economy, by which discouragement than an extra duty of ten 
such intercourse ought invariably to be shillings per cwt. in the regulations of the 
regulated : relying on these public pledges East-lndia Company, sanctioned by acts 
that your honourable House have nothing of parliament, and strictly enforced by 
more at heart than, by moderate and equal the local government, which prohibit Bri- 
dutics to promote the most advantageous tish subjects from being proprietors of 
jistiibution ol capital and application of land, while this prohibition is maintained, 
industry, your petitioners beg leave re- Your petitioners submit, that although 
spoctfully to remind your honourable exportation of tropical prpductions and 
House, that the duty of thirty-seven sbil- the importation of British manufactures 
lings per cwt. charged on East-lndia sugar has been considerably extended, still the 
(while that payable by the sugars of the opening of the trade, which was granted 
Wcst-Indies and the Mauritius is only in 1813, must remain comparatively va- 
twenty-seven shillings), necessarily has lueless, the revenues of India unneces- 
the effect of greatly restricting the exjiort sarily cramped, and the native inhabitants 
and import trade, the public revenue, and but partially impressed with feelings of 

gineral prosperity of India. attachment to the British government, so 

IT. That an erjualization of the duties desirable to bo cherished. While, there- 
on East and West-India sugar would also fore, we are actuated by a regard’ to our 
be of most essential benefit to all classes own immediate interests, wc contemplate, 
in Great Britain, for whose relief from in the concession of the prayer of our peti- 
acknowledged distress the Legislature lion, the attainment of objects essential 
has so frequently desired to provide the to the welfare and to flie permanence of 

the British empire in India, Similar dis- 
1. To the manufacturer, by the in- advantages to those consequent to the 

creased facility of making returns for the sugar duties are felt as regards rum, coffee, 

goods sold in India, thus icmoving a se- cotton, ginger, and other articles of east- 

iioiis obstacle which at present exists to ern produce, the removal of which is 

(he extended consumption of British ma- equally called for. 

nufactiires in that wide field ; The prayer of your petitioners is, that 

3. lo tlie ship-owner, by a favourable your honourable House will be pleased to 
t'ffea upon fu'lght; ^ ^ bike into consideration the expediency of 

d. lo the artizans, agriculturists, and equalizing the duties chargeable on sugar 

genoral community of Groat Britain, by and other articles imported from the East 

providing the means of meeting the an- and West. Indies, and of abolishing all 

nually increasing demand for sugars at such restrictions on the resort of British 

consKlurably reduced prices ; subjects to and on their residence in India, 

And 4. W'hile the benefits of the mca- as are calculated to affect the commercial 
sures would thus be shared by the British prosperity of the country. 

inaiiufacturcr, the shiji-owner, and the 

gt'iieral community, and a stimulus be The etlltor of the Government Ga%ette 
given to the extended production of sugar makes the following observations upon the 
in the Bi itish posses.sions in the east. subject of this meeting • 

le revenue derived by Great Britain Although we have no objection to give 
rom .ast-India sugar, instead of being the individuals, who assembled at the town- 
nninis ed, would unquestionably be ma- hall on Monday morning, credit for tem- 
erm y augmented. peratc and decorous conduct, we cannot 

an petitioners are not aware of admit any claim to soundness of judgment 

iir^ > been or can be in those wlio framed the petition. They 

the duty, ex- have forced into juxta-position two objects 
nric ^^‘I'tlency to reduce the selling by no means necessarily connected, and 

England would be pre- have thus deprived themselves of that uni- 
tlic* T r planters in versal support, which would have been 

have similar objections promptly given by every class of the coin- 

stance numberless in- munity to the first part of the prayer, bad 

polic A sound commercial that been suffered to stand alone. It is 

^ parliament of Great Britain to 

of sugar from the Mauritius, consider wlietlier the interests of British 
tion of j India be the interests of Great Britain ; 

consider \ ^^^**^*. V* uot been a proposition that is by no means so unde- 

® a sufficient reason for with- niably evident, in every case, as our venial 

partialities/ 
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partMilffs An4 constderaHon of ¥»lf mty 
Indttca U8 to Imaj^tne. No bUme, how^ 
ever, ‘can attadi to the British merchants 
of India, it>r endeavouring’ tO ^ed rid of 
onerous im{>osts oh articles of Indian 
trtide, in the porta of Britain or any other 
foreigii country. But vre deny, and the 
mnforky of the British resident|^jn India 
will deny, that sugar cannot be exten- 
sively ctiltivated, unloas every English* 
man be at lilwrty to occupy lands on his 
own termsk We are no enemies to what is 
very alisurdly termed colonization, and 
see no great objection to Englishmen 
bolding land in India, provided always 
tJint they hold it on the same condition, 
which would be imposed in France or 
Italy, or even in rcpublrcan America, tliat 
of l)eing amenable to (he local jurisdic- 
tion, and subject to the laws of the coun- 
try in which they are domesticated, and not 
pretend to be governed by the code of the 
kingdom from whicli they are estranged. 
To assert, however, that this is indispen- 
sable to the growth of the sugar-cane, is to 
assert what is not true. Has not indigo 
been extensively cultivated for years? has 
not cotton been reared and transmitted till 
the markets were glutted, and the shippers 
ruined ? and why should sugar alone de- 
Tnan<l a diiFerent state of things? More 
than enough, we doubt not, may be pro- 
cured to meet the demand as soon as the 
duties are equalized, when the article can 
come into the market upon equal terms 
wiih tlio sugar of other countries, although 
hot a foot of land calls an European its 
lord. As to the idea that sugar cannot 
be grown beciUise respectable merchants 
knd agents ore afraid of being ordered to 
quit the country before their harvest can. 
be gathered, we much mistake the charac- 
ter of our mercantile friends if it was 
ever seriously entertained by any of llveir 
h umber. They have too sound a judg- 
ment, too shrewd a prescience, too solid 
a regard for tiieir substantial interests, to 
prefer political martyrdom to the profits of 
trade, or to cast away the goods of fortune 
in an unavailing contest with authority. 
In the respectability of their own charac- 
ters, they have a safeguard against an 
untimely voyage to Europe, and it is un- 
worthy of their dignity to put forward the 
apprehension of such an improbable event, 
even though it excite the sympathy of 
those who have cause to dread it, or awaken 
the crecluloijs compassion of those at 
home, whom they seek to interest in be- 
half of their legitimate ptetensions. 

The Calcutta John Bull states, with re- 
ference to this meeting ; “ the attendance 
jft the Towii-lmll yesterday momingbclled 
rtie interest, which we imagined was geJ 
lierally taken in the questions, commcFciai 
and political, that were understood as 
coinmgbeforc it. Wo obse» ved only thred 


nativa gantlemeti piMtnt, with a vdry 
Indo/Bvitons ; :and. cartainly^ 
ever cause it OrigiDaled, the* inierast was 
altogether dully supported.” 

BKTtJJIlK or TU8 GjOVBRXOR-ffKKER^i. 

On Tuesday evening) Octcdiar 16, tlje 
Right Hon, the Govern or^genej-el and his 
family returned to Calcutta. From the 
north-east angle of Tank-square to Go. 
vernment House his Ijordship’s carriages 
passed through an avenue of troops, form- 
ed by his Majesty’s 14tb regtj, and at the 
Govern raent-liousc the body guard was 
drawn up. As bis Lordship passed, the 
troops presented anr.s, and what with the 
number of people assembled to witness 
his Lordship’s arrival, the presence of the 
military, and the occasion altogetlier, the 
spectacle was a very imposing one. His 
Lordship was received at Government- 
house by a number of the principal mem- 
bers of tlm civil and military services at 
the presidency. Sljortly afterwards his 
I.ordsliip resumed his seat in council under 
the usual salute. 

Yesterday morning the Governor-gene- 
ral held a Ie\ee at Government-house, 
which was most numerously attended. 
The company were received singly by his 
Lordship in a most urbane and affable 
manner. Although the presentations be- 
gan a little after ten o’clock, it was about 
two p.M. before they terminated. 

His Lordship, we understand, derived 
much benefit to his health, no less than 
personal gratification, from his tour to the 
Upper Provinces, and, we were glad to 
olrserve, looked remarkably well.— /nu. 
Gaz., Ocl, 18. 

The CountQss Amherst held a drawing- 
room on Thursday evening, vvliich was 
attended by all the rank, fashion, tuid 
beauty of the presidency. 

The company, which w'as exceedingly 
numerous, began to assemble shortly after 
nine o’clock, and her Ladyship entered 
the drawing-room at ten o’clock. 

Tlie body guard was drawn up in Uie 
northern anti-chamber, and the hand 
struck up as tlie noble party approached, 
while the assembled crowd opened right 
and left, forming a brilliant avenue, 
through which the Governor-general, the 
Commander-in-chief, the Countess Aim 
berst, and Lady Sarah Amherst, usbercHl 
in by the staff’ and the gentlemen ol die 
Governor .general’s household, in state 
dresses, passed on to the canopied space » 
the end of the room, where her Ladysinp 
stoo<l and received thecompany. 

The pMsentations then began 
diatedy, und did not conclude, we heliev^, 
before half- past eleven 
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IW J^Cfiy^aid priT^^Of. 

TI)etti«tofim Gnkriilt&mHeniblfeiirM foMnatiwn mpecUng «i>y- ease, wbidk if 
(told at til* town4iaH on.Wedtiaidiqr «v«tk. be eould^ wiould give 1dm much .light ea 
in;;, and graced by a numerous assenu it. This ^^rn^ld be just, if it wfte prae. 
i)lage of Wauty and fashion. Tlje Right Used svitli respect to both parties ; but the 
Hon. the Governor-general, the Countess fact is, that the heathen liave always' s»- 
Amherst, and Lady Sarah Amherst, ho- <^t intercourse ivitli the tasildar and court 
noured the assembly with their presence, servants^lw, notvritbstanding all injunc- 
and entered the rooms a little after ten tions temie contrary, are easily bribed to 
o’clock. Dancing was kept up with Uie make such representations to their £uro» 
greatest spirit until after twelve, when the pean master as they chose; the Christian 
company sat down to an elegant supper, cannot do it : in this way justice is atlrai- 
provided by Messm. Gunter and Hooper, nistered; and we could multiply ii^tances 
After supper dancing was again renewed, of the most distressing consequences of it, 
^Cal. John Bull, Nov, 9. by which the innocent, not only among 

— — - the Christians, but also among tlie heathen, 

earthquake. suffer. Die present mode of trying c&see 

We learn that on the 8th instant, at five would be right if all had the same princi. 


After supper dancing was agmn renewed, of the most distressing consequences of it, 
^Cal John Bull, Nov, 9. by which the innocent, not only among 

— — - the Christians, but also among tlie heathen, 

earthquake. suffer. Die present mode of trying c&see 

We learn that on the 8th instant, at five would be right if all had the same princi, 
o’clock in the afternoon, an earthquake P*es of justice, or tlie same check to com* 
was very genemlly felt by the European milting perjury, Ac. The Christians have 
find native inhabitants of Dacca, '{'here “ check in the instructions tliey re- 

were foiii distinct shocks in succession, heathen have none, and there- 

continuing altogether aliout one-quarter of *^0 go on with impunity. There are 
a inimite; its direction appeared to be ®i*’'<^wd and wicked heathen in this district, 
from south to north, unaccompanied by who actually make a trade of false accu- 
nny rumbling noise. The weather both gallons, who get a number of witnessoa 
hofoieand afterwards was .sultry and op- lug^lher to swear to anything; the ac- 
pressive. The natives arc sickly, and some cused party often is as far from having 
fatal cases of cholera have lately occurred, committed the crime as lieaven is from 
but cliicfly confined to Hindoos, those iJ'e earth; but upon hi.s being apprebend- 
probahly who have exposed themselves to >'»tbcr than exposing himself to the 

the beat during the day, and the damp air of being carried 100 miles to the 

nttlie night, for the purpose of attending Court, having there to wait in prison pet'* 
the festival of Doorgah.— Cn/. Joh 7 i liullj o'* eight months, wJiile his family 

Ocl. 1.5. at home is starving, he secretly compro- 

— miscs with the accuser, pays him some mo- 

the hew SETTIEM.NT OP AMHEESI. 

. , E. . . peons and kutcherry writers are all irapli- 

A ( orrcsiinndont, speaking of AmI.ersI, c„,ed, wl,o share in the spoil. 

'isHs, 1, that It IS a very dangei;ous har- i, is „„ betu-r: » number of villages have 

Zu'LI r ""?* “ ““'"’P'"* “ “'■'■'f » PoWic accountant, a heathen, ^o look, 

hy n ge ships from the numerous dangers, for nothing hut filling his chatties with 
and the circumstance of the tides, which money, and does his duty only so far a« 

da. i." t'’'’ 


lilt, rhnnttr.i n 7t/ e- • — lie imisi, lor icar or oeing uetected in his 

Baig. Cliron.f Sept, 20, frauds. His duty is to number the peo- 
pit*? to adjust their taxes according to 
-.SU CTION OP HINDU CONVERTS. tlicir respective employments, and to col- 
^''0 2fis5iounri/ Inlel/iiiencc of Calcutta, lect them. In this he practises all possible 
ail atcount of the 'J'inncvelly mission, skill to cheat government and to oppress 
g'vcs the following statements respecting the people; suppose there are in a village 
le persecutions to which native converts tliiity houses, fifteen of which come under 
0 Uinsiianity are exjiosed, and which one soit of taxes, and fifteen under anotliei^ 
urally tend to check the progress of of these fifteen he will register only fouiV 
conversion and encourage apostasy. and let the rest go free, taking a brihn 

^ And here we cannot but say a few from them, and all the fifteen pay only 
^| 0 r s on the facility witli which, under so much as would come upon four. This 
can system, subh wicked schemes was the case with a village before it came 

ren o”* The law under Christian instruction ; after that the 

acco* r'** magistrate to decide people were instructed not to give bribes. 

Now tK^ witnesses, and to pay to govei’nment what is due, 

any' heathen can get The accountant comes next year witli the 

fiiw witnesses together for a intention to play the same trick ovet 

swear to any thing; and, again; the people refuse to give him • 
made* European inagistruies are bribe; instantly he changes his account 

crying acts of in- and registers them all ; so that now they 
"orst 1 *^71**^*? *”*‘**^ fanams each, whereas 

cr these circumstances is, that formerly they pai4 but two or three Ta- 

naitos. 
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nams. Hi« regi«tering them all is no 
more than just : but as the Christians are 
stHI men having no clear ideas about taxes, 
they refuse to pay, and say ; * we have all 
along paid only so much, and now we are 
to pay nearly two or three times more.* 
The accountant has a fair excuse in case 
they complain, and as for discowing his 
former cheats,- he has many Mys and 
means in hand to prevent it. Oftentimes 
the people know' nothing about the cheats, 
the accountant having made up matters 
secretly with one or two of the headmen 
or owners of the villages. But still more; 
when the people w'ere heathens they paid 
certain taxes to idol temples for the peifor- 
mance of idolatry, and other contributions 
for the maintenance of dancing^girls, tra- 
velling sunnyasics, &c. ; now becoming 
Christians, they think themselves justly 
freed from such contributions ; but the ac- 
countant comes and demands the s.'tmc 
from them as /rom the heathen : they of 
course refuse, and instantly they have to 
suffer from him for it. The Christians 
have applied to the collector for redress, 
and he thought it just that they should be 
exempted from such taxes, but cannot 
remit it without an order from the Board 
of Revenue. A petition with the endorse- 
ment of the collector was sent to Madras; 
but ten or twelve months have elap^ed 
and no answer is yet arrived. In the 
mean while tlie people are not a little 
plagued and harassed.” 

, .The Government Gazette of Oct. 7 has 
sonic remarks reganling the success of the 
church missionaries in southern India, oc- 
casioned by the account of the Tinnivelly 
mission, in tlie Mmionary Intellige7ice. 
The editor seems to think, that the fact of 
Christianity existing in that part of India 
excited surprise among the ncw.spai>ers of 
the presidency. This is not a very correct 
view of the matter, nothing, in regard to 
India^ being more generally known or 
more often repeated, than that a numerous 
body of professing Christians have existed, 
even from apostolical limes, in many parts 
of the Indian peninsula, and very little 
industry indeed was requisite to come at 
this information. The surprise excited 
arose from the circumstance of its having 
come to their knowledge, and for the first 
time through a* English paper, that for- 
ty villages of Hindostan had renounced 
idolatry, and put tliemselves under “ Chris- 
tian instruction ;” and tlio circumstance of 
the same intelligence having l)een Jong 
before pretty widely circulated in India, 
without attracting the notice of the public 
press, certainly is a sufficiently unaccount- 
able circumstance, and argues liltje for 
^he interest taken in these matters by tiiose 
connected with it. 

Upon further inquiry it appeared, that 


instead of forty villages in January 
there were not less than 125, in W(|W this 
desirable change had been effected. All 
this, when brought to the ndtlce of the 
public, naturally called forth several ques- 
tions in regard to tlie subject, viz. as to 
how many of the converts were Christians 
previous to the preaching of Mr. lUn*, 
nius and his colleagues, and also, how 
many Christians of every denomination 
existed in that district? The inquiries 
have been answered in a most satisfactory 
manner in the August number of the 
“ Missionary Intelligence.” Jt there ap. 
pears that only twenty-one Roman Ca- 
tholics have joined the establishment, and 
only twelve families belonging to the Pro- 
testant missions, the rest being all converts 
from heathenism. By a survey, taken in 
1820, it appeared that in the district of 
Tinnivelly, out of a population of 700,000, 
2.8,000 were Christians ; ‘1,000 Protestants, 
and the remainder Roman Catholics. There 
are in that part of India few of the Ksha- 
triya class; the other castes however are 
in the usual proportions, Parriars and 
Pallers arc the most numerous, but Slia. 
nars or cultivators of the pulmira tiee are 
next to them in number. The converts 
are principally from this latter class. The 
whole of the progress of Mr. Rhenius and 
his colleagues, in the country around Pa- 
lamcotta, is to be dated from the year 
1822; for although they anived there 
tw'o years previous, that period was con 
.Slimed ill overcoming the prejiulices of the 
people in regard to caste. The teachers 
w'cre ill fact obliged to give up the schools 
which they had established, so strongly 
did prejudices of this kind abound, and 
these they had wisely resolved not to coun- 
tenance. In the above-mentioned year, 
however, a better spirit was excited, and 
it had so increased, that in .Tanuary 1835, 
1,100 families were under their instruc- 
tion. Up to August last they had in all 
baptized 270 individuals, of whom 257 
were heathens, and thirteen children of 
Christian parents. It would appear tliat 
the recent converts have met with a good 
deal of discouragement from their lieatht'ii 
neighbours, owing to their defection from 
their old idolatry. The effect of the (liff- 
ciilties in which the new converts found 
themselves enveloped has had the effect oi 
diminishing their numbers in some de- 
gree ; but we should hojie that at the same 
time they hove'^ther consolidated the 
foundation which the labours of Mr. Rh^- 
nius and his colleagues have laid, i ® 
number of families under Christian ni' 
struction, including those baptized, ni 
end of June last, are stated at 75^7 fami- 
lies, living in 106 villages, lunountini?, 
exclusive of one hundred individuals, w- 1 
form the Palamcottah congregation, 

2,557 inclusive of children, — C'al> «/a 

mui. 
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MEUT. KKNKXDT. 

LcttrtEr^om Rungpore contain the mo. 
Irtnchoiy inteUigonce of the death of Lieut. 
Kennedy, adjutant of the Rungpore Light 
Infantry. He and Lieut. Veitch had gone 
out to hunt Oh elephants, and Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s gun, by some accident or other, 
went ofif’, and its contents were lodged in 
his body. He expired almost instantly, 
and even before his friend could reach him 
10 render him any a.sBistance. 

CALCUTTA MARKETS. 

7'he transactions in this, since 
oiir last, have been limited, and confined 
to native dealers. 

The market has been active 
during the past week, and sales to a con- 
siderable extent have been effected at 260 
lo 275 per inaund according to quality, for 
immediate shipment. The article is com- 
ing in last now. 

Pure Goods . — Continue in fair Inquiry 
at oiir quotations. 

SoUpclre and Sugar.-^Tbe demand has 
been brisk during the week, and prices 
steady. 

M.— Wo have heard of no sale in this 
since our last, and our quotations are 
almost nominal. 

il/c/ft/A-.— Copper, sheet and sheathing, 
stock rather heavy, in limited demand, and 
lower. Slab steady at our qtiotations. 
Lead, pig and sheet, on the decline. Iron 
in fair demand, but a shade under last 
week’s quotations. Block tin steady. Tin 
plates in moderate demand at our quota- 
tion'.. Spelter, sales have been eflected in 
tliis dining the week at our quotations. 

China (leof/s.— Continue dull and stock 
heavy. 

Peppejr.-— A shade lower. 

^ Colfee . — Mocha in moderate inquiry. 
Sumatra neglected, and our quotations 
almost nominal. 

i^reight to London, — Still rate at £t to 
V) \m- ton.— Calcutta Price Curr., Nov.lL 


shah. His Ma^ty waa fifty ^ht yearo^ 
of age at liis demise, the cause of whi^ 
was a fever, followed by extreme debility 
and exhaustion of the vital principle. 
Shah Zamin, during a part of his reign, 
was the liberal patron of European and 
native talent. His patronage of the for- 
mer was^no doubt, a matter of munifi- 
cence ratner than of taste ; but he was am- 
bitious of holding a place amongst Uie 
latter himself, and in the Heft Kulzum^ 
a voluminous compilation in the Persian 
language, comprising a. dictionary, a 
grammar, and a system of prosody and 
rhetoric, prepared and printed by his 
orders, and at his expense, and attributed 
to liis own industry, lias left at least a per- 
manent and honourable record of his reign. 
The work has attracted the attention of 
several eminent orientalists in Europe, as 
Von Hammer and De Sacy, and has thus 
familiarized the name of Shah Zemin in 
countries far beyond the limits of his do- 
minions : a distinction to wliich his mere 
possession of the sceptre of Oude would 
scarcely have entitled him. 

Ilis Majesty, wo understand, will be 
succeeded by his son Mirza Nusseer ud 
Din llyder. The present ruling family 
of Oude is of Persian origin, by both 
maternal and paternal lines. The mater- 
nal ancestor of Sadat AH, Buhran ul 
Mulk, came from Persia in the reign of 
Mohammed Sliah, and was appointed 
Suhahdar of Oude. He was succeeds 
ed by his nephew and son-in-law Sefder 
Jung, who was nominated Wozir of 
the empire by Ahmed Shah. He was 
succeeded by Siijali Dowla, who played a‘ 
conspicuous part in the early history of 
British India. The next Nawab Wazfr 
was Asef ud Dowla, who was succeeded 
liy Wazir Ali, his reputed son. After a 
short interval, grounds for disputing the 
authenticity of Wazir All’s pretensiony 
having been established, he was deposed, 
and Sadat Ali Khan, the brother of Asef 
ud Dowlah, raised to the mesned in his 


tiik late kino op oude. 

Our Extra Gazette of Saturday evening 
-imiouiiced tlie unexpected demise of his 
^^■‘JC'.ly Shah Zemin, the King of Oude, 
and minute guns were fired from the rani- 
P-irts of Fort William, according to the 
yjarsof Ins Majesty’s age. The late King 
Ouue was tiie eldest of the ten sons of 
bPither of Asef ud 
thp Wazir, who was raised to 

sni Oude upon the depo- 

ulSluT •“J798. Mirza Ghazi 

tlio l u original designation of 

Julv his father in 

^ Nawab Wazir, but in 1819 
tish (Tn ’ ‘ con^rrence of the Bri- 

'>'•^ 0?'".?*’. taking 

Shall 7 , MuzeH’er, Moiz ud din, 

2-«tan, Giiaziuddin Hydcr, Padl 


room. That prince was succeeded, as 
above observed, by the late sovereign, who 
dropped the now unmeaning title of 
Wazir, for that of Padshah, or King.' 
These notices are probably familiar to most 
of our readers, but may serve to recall tet 
their recollection some points of interest 
in our connexion with the history of Plin- 
dustan. — Gov.Gaz., Oct.^. 

HINDU ANTIQUITIES. 

The following letter is addressed to the 
editor of the Calcutta John Pull 

In the Government Gazette's notice of 
the last meeting of the Asiatic^&clety ^ 
there is a brief advertence to the^igmati- 
cnl characters inscribed upon' the N. Be^ 
bar pillars, upon Firoz Shaw’s Lath, and 
upon 


* See p. 350. 
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X the Khundigiri rock of Ori«wi. The 
r of the paper inclined to think that 
diese characteirs bear a sort of resemblance 
to the Greek, or to tlie Ethiopic letters ; 
and by this vague surmise appears vt^illing 
to revive the defunct notion"* that those 
itionuraents of ancientHindoo power, upon 
which the mysterious writing is graved, 
Were raised by some strangers from the west. 

Without presufVrfhg to say a word upon 
toe characters in question, I beg to sub- 
mit to your readers a remark, which, if 
duly weighed, will, I think, prevail with 
candid critics to leave the glory of the 
monuments in question with the Hindoos 
until, at least, something like evidence has 
been produced that the writing engraved 
<m them is decidedly not Indian. 

llie monuments are scattered over the 
vast extent of one-half of India, and are 
in general, at least the N. Behar ]>illars 
are, of such a structure as could be achiev- 
ed only by an unlimited command of la- 
bour and of money. 

Now it seems to me evident that no 
individual could undertake such works, 
and not less clear that no govern ii ent 
which had not continue<l in long and se- 
cure possession of the country, would dream 
of such an unprofitable application of its 
resources. But I ask, what shadow of evi- 
dence is there that any dynasty from the 
remote west, prior to the Maliomedans, 
long and securely swayed the sceptre of 
half India? I answer none; and I infer, 
toerefore, that these monuments must ne- 
cessarily have been raised by Indian mo- 
narciis, with the aid of their native subjects. 

The immediate neighbours of the Hin- 
doos have ever been the Chinese, the Per- 
sians, and too vast Tartaric family. To 
these our knowledge peremptorily forbids 
us to ascribe the monuments and inscrip- 
tions in question ; so that if we will wander 
abroad in search of their authors, we must 
go to the ancient Egyptians, Clialdeans, or 
{^oenicians : and certainly, so far as the 
judgment of the eye deserves attention, 
commend roc to the identities discoverable 
or imaginable between the characters grav- 
ed on our Indian monumentH and those in 
use among the ancient people of Egypt, 
of Chaldea, and of Phoenice, as they are 
exhibited in Drummond’s comparative ta- 
bles. Before, however, any curious ho<ly 
commence his (panderings into these re- 
mote regions, I would suggest to him the 
prudence of priorly considering with at- 
tention what many learned Brahmans con- 
fidently assert, viz, that Sanscrit has or had 
wxty-four derivative Prakrits, and that all 
or most of these have or had their appro- 
priate olltoabetic characters. 

True it is that the claims of Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, and Chaldeans to a literate 
antiquity are very high ; but arc those of 
toe Hindoos less so? And do those per* 
sons govern their assent by the greater 


probability, who wouM Kghtly let- 

ters and religions into the land^ of Mehu 
from the diistanco of half the globe ? Ge- 
neral and particular analogy justify us in 
assigning a religious origin to tlie monu- 
ments which have given rise to these re- 
marks ; and be it observed, too, that the 
central position of the Inscriptions upon 
tlie Behar pillars, obliges us to conclude 
that those wlio raised the structures im- 
printed the mysterious letters on them, in 
order to proclaim the fame of the founders 
and the objects of tlieir works. To coii- 
clndo whore I began — it seems to me wild 
to su|)pose that any, save native princes, 
would have devoted their wealth and power 
to the purpose of erecting these columns; 
nor less so to assume with facility that the 
princes of primevally learned and bigoted 
India accepted creed i and letters from some 
pilgrim teachers of toe remote west. 

DR. REOnlE. 

We are sorry to learn by letters from 
Cawnpore of the ’i^Sd of last month, the 
death of a distinguished member of the 
medical service, Dr. Rcddie, wlio died of 
a violent fever on the evening of the 22(1. 
The unaficcted modesty of Dr. Reddle 
alone prevented him from taking an emi. 
nent place in the literary annals of India, 
as he added to extensive acquirements in 
the higher departments of Asiatic litera- 
ture, unusual conversancy with the clas- 
sical languages of antiquity. The profes- 
sional abilities and zeal of Dr. Rcddie 
w'crc of the same superior orders as his 
literary talents and acquirements, and 
would have done credit to that high place 
in the medical service to which he was 
rapidly advancing, and in which he would 
have maintained the character of the ser- 
vice as well as his own. His very retired 
manners confined the due appreciation of 
his private character tobis intimate friends, 
but they bear testimony to the cbeei fulness 
of his disposition and the goodness of Ins 
heart. Contcmpl.ated, however, as a mem- 
ber of the medical profession and an 
oriental scholar, in which respects alone 
we have reason to allude to his loss, and 
which ilcsignations we confers we are al- 
ways proud to see associated, the place 
vacated by his death will not readily he 
supplied.— G'oe. Gam,, Oct. 4. 


coroner’s inquest. 

A coroner’s inquest, the second v^ithin a 
ittle lime of the same unhappy kmd. 

)een held on the body of a female na iv 
■hild, who met her death under circum- 
itances whicli, were they not sheltered y 

he custom of early marriage among 

latives of tiu. ewntry, would wrtam f 
ubjcct the « 

erious consequences. ^ 

icarcply ten years of oge, and ho . 
mstoros of the country are to he 
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as stripping; the deed of 7egal crfminAlhy, 
v/e do not presume to .take upon us to say ; 
but the case appears loudly to call for sudi 
interference as may prevent its recurrence, 
and we cannot doubt that the right to 
interfere must rest somewhere, as other- 
wise crimes of the most unheard-of nature 
might be perpetrated with impunity. 

It is also, however, remarkable, as af- 
fording another instance of tlie elTects of 
the chloride of lime in staying putrefac- 
tion. The child died on Saturday at four 
o’clock, p. M. The coroner was obliged 
to adjourn the inquest, and the police 
surgeon examined the body pn Monday at 
eleven a. m. ; it was then, as may easily 
be imagined, scarcely approachable. The 
chloride was applied according to the di- 
rections, and in a short while the atmos- 
pheie was purified of every noxious taint, 
and at half-past four p. m. of the same 
day the inquest was able to proceed with- 
out the least inconvenience. 

The jury returned a verdict of ^fnn- 
darijihlcr against one Copaull. — Cal. John 
Bull, Oct. 3. 

PARRIAH COGS. 

We understand that a native was bitten 
on Monday by a parriuli dog in a very 
dangerous manner : the man was taken to 
Messrs, Bathgate’s dispensary, where ex- 
cision was immediately resorted to. The 
number of these dogs in the streets of late 
lias been observed to be on the increase, 
and we tope the circumstance will attract 
the attention of the magistrates. It w’ould 
be, we think, an act of humanity, Iww- 
ever, to adopt a less barbarous mode of 
exterminating these animals than tliat in 
use. Could not the natives catch ond 
hang them, instead oi' beating them to 
dcjth with staves in the savage manner 
wliich t^iey now (\o'i’-Beng.Chron.,Oct. 1 1. 


of Calcutta on the immense addition likely 
to be aflbrded to their comforts, and to tlie 
splendour of this metfopblis, by the com- 
pletion of this undertaking ; even in its 
present state the strand is peiha|)s un- 
equalled as a drive in any city in the world 
Dublin itself can hardly be said to possess 
its equal, seeing the LiflTey will not bear 
a moment’s comparison with our own 
much more magnificent river ; and were 
the projected improvements completed, we 
should suppose Calcutta not only unrival- 
led, but in this respect quite unapproacha- 
ble. — Ibid, 

MNNEIl TO LORD COMBERMERE. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe gave a grand din- 
ner at the Town- Hall on Monday last 
to Lord Comhermcre, previous to his 
departure to the Upper Provinces, and 
to a party of more than two hundred 
gentlemen of tlie civil and military ser- 
vices, and of the'mercantile body, invited 
to meet bis lordship. The dinner was 
unquestionably the best set out altogether 
tliat we have ever s'^cn at the Town-Hall, 
and the wines were various and excellent. 
Many healths w-ere drank with much ap- 
plause, the band of H. M.’s 14th re^ 
playing appropriate airs. It was a late or 
rather an early hour before the party broke 
up ; nothing could exceed the genuine 
conviviality and elegant hilarity diat reigft- 
ed throughout. At length the “ witching 
time of night” having arrived, a worthy 
member of the festive phalanx that still 
stood at their post round Uic hospitable 
board proposed that a flowing cup should 
be ij[uaired to tlie health of their diNtinguish- 
cd liost, which motfon w'ns most curdially 
concur! chI in, and so ended the proceed- 
ings of a most pleasant evening— -/wd. 
Gf/z., \ov, 1. 


CHOLERA MORBU.S. 

Cholera morbus, we arc concerned to 
learn, is jwcvailing to a considerable ex- 
tent in the native part of Calcutta, and 
many of the cases have terminated fatally. 
The violence of the disease, we apprehend, 
i** to be attributed to the unprecedcntly 
^roat power of the sun for this season 
through the day, and the coldness of the 
nij^lits, arising from the north winds, wiiich 
now begin to prevail. This month, so 
iir as it has gone, has by no means been 
^ healthy as it usually in, bad cases of 
over being by no means unlrequcnt. — 
Cfl/. Jobi Bull, Oct. 19. 


improvements. 
rumoured that the continuti 
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THE STAMP TAX. 

With a view to caution the commercial 
community against attempts now making 
to betray them into acts which would 
render them liable to the penalties of the 
stamp regulation, the following facts are 
detailed upon the authority of a party 
upon whom we can rely. 

Two days ago a respectable looking na- 
tive broker came to tlie oflSee of an agency 
establishment in this cW^, and tenderea 
the sum of 50,000 rupees on loan for six 
montlis, at tlie rate of six per cent, per 
annum, .which was accepted of, and a 
stamp receipt ofTered for the same, upon 
which the broker consulted with another 
native who .accompanied him, and de- 
dined paying for the stamped stat- 

ing that he would be quite satisfied witJi 
the receipt of-the parties upon plain paper ; 
which not lieing acceded to, they left the 
•house; and circumstances having occurred 
to excite suspicion, they were traced di- 

3 X . 
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rectly into the office of the collector of 
stamps. The paities returned on the fol- 
lowing day, and after further negociation, 
they paid down 100 rupees to bind the 
bargain, in the usual manner, when a re- 
ceipt for the 50,000 rupees w’as made out 
upon stamped paper of the prescribed v.a- 
lue ; which being objected to by the brokers, 
upon the grounds that a receipt upon plain 
paper was all that was required, it was 
explained to them that the party borrowing 
the money was willing to pay for the stamp, 
and that the receipt would, at all events, be 
as good with a stamp as without it. They 
then departed, accompanied by tw’o sircars 
of the borrowers, and proceeded to com- 
plete the transaction at the private dwelling 
house of the dcwan of the collector of 
stamps. A common sircar in the employ of 
the father of this dewan had by this time 
been announced as the nominal lender of 
the money, but which was now refused, 
under the pretext that the brokers had only 
been employed to negociafe the loan upon 
the condition of procuring a receipt upon 
unstamped paper. 

Any comment upon the above appears 
to be quite unnecessary ; but the public 
will do well to be upon their guard. The 
brokers have since declared that Ram- 
chunder Ghooahall, the dcwan of the col- 
lector of stamps, was the sole person w ho 
employed them in the transaction; that 
they received the hundred rupees paid as 
earnest money from his own hands, and 
that it was he who instructed them to take 
a receipt in the name of his father’s sircar 
above referred to. — Col. John Bull, Oct. 19. 

ACCIDENT. 

A most lamentable accident, we are 
concerned to say, happened on the 2 1st 
ult., within four or five marches of Al- 
morah, by which an amiable and beautiful 
young lady lost her life. 

Capt. Salmon and his family, it appears, 
had gone to the hills for a change of air, 
on account of health. On (he day men- 
tioned, Miss Salmon, in company, we be- 
lieve, with her relative Capr, Ilcarscy, 
was crossing a sangah, or torrent bridge, 
when, shocking to relate, it broke down, 
and both were precipitated into the torrent ; 
the gentleman was saved, but the strength 
and rapidity of the current, along with the 
shock of the Ireftiendous fall, overpowered 
the young lady, and she sunk to rise no 
more.-— Ind,Gaz; Oct, 15. 


crop. A similar ovierflow bad not 'been 
known for seven years. — Cal, John Bull^ 
Oct. 23. 

THE CHOWRINOHKE THEATRE. 

The play of Venice Preserved was repre- 
sented at this theatre on Friday, Novemlier 
2d : we subjoin the reports given by two 
newspapers of the performance ■ 

Otway’s tragedy of Venice Preserved was 
performed on Friday night at the Chow- 
ringhee Theatre, and was, on the whole, 
one of the most successful representations 
we have witnessed on those boards for a 
longtime. Tbe house, though not crowd- 
ed, was very respectably filled, and the 
curtain fell at the early hour of half-past 
nine, amidst the unanimous applause of 
the audience. — Ben'^al Chron., Nov. 6. 

Until Friday evening we had deemed 
“ Ihc plot discovered ” no laughing matter ; 
but we confess our mistake, and the result 
proves the power of genius to turn every 
thing to its own purposes, and to give to 
things dark and drear its own genial 
Inightncss; for we have our doubts now if 
Venice Preset ved he not one of the most 
finished comedies of the English stage. Al- 
together, with a few exceptions, Venice Pre- 
served was one of the most deliberate mur- 
ders we have ever seen on the Cliowringhec 
boards. We seldom w'rite in the strain we 
have indulged in on the present occasion ; 
but such was tlie character of the per- 
formance, taken all in all, that we could 
not conscientiously do otherwise.— /«d/a 
Gaz., Nov. 5, 

The “ Castle Spectre ” was performed 
on Friday evening at Chow'ringhce Thea- 
tre, to an audience w'liich has never been 
exccedetl in mimhers or fashion ; in fact, 
the house was crow ded to the very standing 
places. As had been announced in the 
papers of the presidency, the Right Hon. 
Karl Amherst, the Countess, and Lady 
Sarah Amherst, honoured the house with 
their presence, as did also the members ot 
council, and many other distinguislied in- 
dividuals. About seven o’clock the Right 
Hon. the Governor-general with his Lord- 
ship’s family and suite made their enlrk^ 
and were greeted on this, their first ap- 
pearance at the theatre since their return to 
the presidency, with three distinct rounds 
of applause, the audience standing, 
the orchestra playing God Save the King- 
-—Beng. Hurk., Qct, 22. 


INDIOO CROP. NATIVE PAPERS. 

Letters from Bogoorah State that the dis- (M*. This gentreiMan> * 

trict had, in tlie end of September, been merchant, residing at Delhi, has 

visited by a heavy inundation, which bad ed his property to.^e different semin 
left a considerable sediment, and had established in Calratla or elsewhere, ^ 
greatly raised the spirits of the ryots, from the decease of his wife, ** 
llie known good effects which such an the interest of it during her 
currence is sure to producj on the indigo char Derpan, 
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Abandontn&nt Iidative»,—^Vfe under- 
stand that tlie grievous annoyance to which 
we adverted last week, with respect to the 
proliihition of the Hindoos conveying their 
dying relatives to the river side, is removed, 
the order being abandoned, and that no 
one will meet with any obstruction to his 
conveying the dying persons to what spot 
lie pleases. We are unable to describe tho 
joy tills has afforded to the Hindu popula- 
tion.— •S’aniietd Timira T^asok. 

Christian Morals.—** To the Editor.” 

On Wednesday last an affray took place at 
Mirzapore between two of the Christians, 
a man and a woman, in which the former 
beat the latter severely. She applied, 
btrcaining with blood, to’ the thanna, and 
the thannadar seized tlie culprit, and sent 
him to tho rnagistrute ; thus far we have 
heard. If this is the manner in w'hich 
(’hristians subdue their evil passions, then 
vliat is preached on tlie highways, that 
people having overcome them should be- 
come Christians, is all mere pretence. 

“ A Reader.” — Ibid. 

Plicnomfno7i,— Advices of a wonderful 
phenomenon were received at Poona of 
heavy rain at Nagar, in Khandesh, hav- 
ing been followed by drops of blood from 
the skies. In several places hail -stones 
weighing half a seer each (about a pound) 
had fallen.— Jehan Nama. 

Maharaja Holkar.— A Prahman woman 
lately complained to tlie raja that her hus- 
band had been in the service of Madho 
ICo; but for two years, having lost all his 
property at play, he had not Iwen heard of; 
tliat lier only means of living were the 
sustenance granted by Madho llao, and 
that her daughter was marriageable. 

Oiders were given to Retiia Uaotogive 
500 rupees to liis gumashta, and inquire 
what further was necessary. 

The Causes,— We learned from Benares 
tliat the Ganges has risen there higher this 
)car than in any year since 175‘i. The 
water euciided to ludradyumna and the 
matsyodara Tank, and for three or four 
' ‘i}s> hairo Bazar was completely inun- 
^^^^^^—UdaniaMarlanda. 

%;«,r._On the 2.5tli of September the 
aharaja and Dowager lUni travelled 
of Amir. 

fc . t ■’ "’'<'"'ght, after beginning 

liis rn •l‘me coss on 

siimc /‘WPur. On the 28th the 

^'oishlt?^* J^almnts were collected, and 

noon ofl'o 

^he Dashor-i . approach of 

“Kent and h' .Maharaia, with the 

horses elephants, 

*n!>'gnia and Palankeens, and other 

t> na military weapons, after which 
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the resident took leavej whilst tlie raja went 
to Jaybagh to the mela, and to worship ' 
the kujhra tree, and receive the usual bene- 
dictions before returning to the palace. 

Jami Jehan Numa. 


THE NATIVE PRESS. 

Tlie editors of the native papers of Cal- 
cutta are entitled to much credit for their 
candour, and for the ingenious simplicity 
with which they confess how little benefit 
they derive from their speculations. One 
lersian paper has been long abandoned 
through want of support, and w'e appre- 
hend the Hindi paper, the UdaiUa Mar. 
tandUf does not meet with that encourage- 
ment which it deserves. The native com- 
munity, it is clear, continues insensible 
to the importance of periodical illumina- 
tion, and the European portion of the 
society takes no real interest in its dis- 
semination through the local dialects. 
Paragraphing is cheap patronage ; but the 
native press evidently does not tlirive upon 
such insubstantial fare as declamatory an- 
ticipations of the marvellous elfects it is 
to produce. The Ldanta Marlarida has 
been rather irregular of late, and in the 
last numirer the editor, to apologize for 
the irregularity, tells a piteous story of 
the seizure of his property, and the 
seals of court having been put upon his 
printing materials for arrears of rent to 
the amount of eighty rupees. In advert* 
ing to a private grief, however, if tbe 
interests of the editor of a newspaper be 
not a public concern, we may take occa- 
sion to notice a question of general in- 
terest to the native inhabitants of Calcutta, 
and we think it not unlikely that the man- 
ner in which ilie sentence of the law is 
soinetimes enforced, in cases of this de- 
scription, requires some attention on the 
part of the competent authorities. A' 
Bengali letter on tlie subject was addressed 
to us a short lime ago, which has since 
appeared in tlie Sanutrhar Chandnka, and 
will be found amongst the extracts from 
the native papers. There may he some cx-' 
aggeration, and some persotual feeling in' 
the statement; but when the habits and 
characters of the natives are taken into 
consideration, it is not impossible that the 
ill-understood processes of English law 
may be converted into excuses for extor- 
tion and oppression on tlie p.irt of tliose 
by whom they are carried into effect.— 
Cal. Gov. Gaz.y Oct. ‘25. 

Tlie follawing is the letter referred to. 

To the EdUor of the Government Gazette, 
Passing to-day along Bans Tola Gully, 
in the Burra- Bazar, I observed a number 
of people collected about a house, and on 
intiuiring the cause, was told the serjeaut 
had come to distrain for rent ; hut that of 
t^e sum for which tlie distress was levied' 
one-third was demanded unjustly, and 
that . 
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that of the whole debt charged again&t 
this and an adjoining residence, half was 
fictitious. The seal was nevertheless put 
upon the property, and if in five days tlie 
wholfi was not paid the goods would be 
sold, when for a debt of ten rupees, goods 
in value five hundred rupees would be 
sold for filly at most: there was no re- 
dress in such cases, and many people had 
been utterly ruined by this mode of pro- 
ceeding. Suppose, also, that any persons 
wish to practise villainy, this is a most 
favourable opportunity of oppressing the 
poor debtor. 

RUNJEET SINGH. 


1,000 rupees for every ^frdar of Ifie iq. 
>.urgents taken alive. Atlvices from Moul^ 
tan state that great numbers of the Mo- 
hammedans of that province had gone to 
join Moulavi Ismael. It has also been 
announced that the jagirs of the servants 
of the mosque who might join the in. 
surgents would be confiscated. A body of 
Yusofzees, to the number of 5,000, under 
a Moulavi named Gholam Ahmed, had 
laid siege to Makhurpur, from which he 
levied a contribution of 10,000 rupees and 
retired. The Prince Governor of Kanda- 
har, one of the royal family of Cabul, 
Ijad gone with his troops to join the king 
of Persia. 


The Ukbar and native papers contain 
some meagre accounts respecting this per- 
sonage, and the transactions in his terri- 
tories. The Maharaja quitted Lahore on 
the 28th August, and proceeded to Am- 
ritser. Here he received a vakeel from 
the hakem of Samarcand, who complain- 
ed of the devastation of his master’s estate 
by the hakem of Pesliawer; lie w-as in- 
formed that Yar Moharmned Khan had 
stated, on the suppression of the disorders 
in Peshawer, nothing had been received 
from Samarcand for two years, and that a 
balance of 30,000 rupees remained due on 
the last instalment. It was ordered that 
“ when these accounts were adjusted, 
matters would be settleil.” In the be- 
ginning of September the Maharaja set 
out from Amiitser on a tour through the 
hill countries, and on the 27lh September 
he reached Lahore. On the 29lh he again 
set out for Amritser, where he arrived the 
next day. After bathing in the Tarini- 
taran reservoir, and visiting the shrine of 
the Akalis, and dividing the sweetmeats as 
usual, his Highness went to the Ram- 
bagh, where, preparatorj' to the Desheia, 
h.- oUered worship to the military weapons, 
and horses, and elephants j afterwards 
took his scat in court. The Maharaja 
again repaired to tlie reservoir in the even- 
ing, and returning on an elephant, scat- 
tered money with both liands amongst the 
crowd ; the day terminated with a nach. 
On the 1st of October the vakil of the 
!Nizam of Kashmir presented a pair of 
shawls, on the bdrderof which the weavers 
had woven the texts of Guru Nanak. On 
the 4th the Mahaiaja returned to Lahore. 

The authority of Ilunjeet t,eems to be 
gaining ground again in the Peshawer 
country, and which continues to be occu- 
pied by the Sikh troops. Moulavi Ismael 
and his parti/ans, however, still keep the 
field. The governor of Pesliower wjis 
obliged to despatch a force of 2,000 Kut- 
tuks against Mohammed Hafiz, a follower 
of the Moulaii, who lafS waste the coun- 
try near .lellalabad. The Nawrb of Sindb 
liiul eHcounU?red the Mohammedan in- 
surgents in his leirilory, and liad defeated 
them. Runjcct has oftured a reward of 


LORD Amherst’s departure. 

It is said that at Earl Amherst’s desire, 
the Herald yacht, which took out Mr. 
Lushington to Madras, has gone round to 
Calcutta to convey his lordship and family 
to England.— il/nd. 0oo> Gaz. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Sept. 2d.~Willium Young, Morrison, from Li- 
vcrpool, amt John Dunn, Hicks, from I-ondon.— 
Oct.l. Flora, DeBasilio, from Rio de Janeiro.— 
.Til. Enterptlze (steam-vessel), Johnstone, from 
Amhcist, and Cli/dc, Munro, from Madras.— JVow. 
4. Thomas (It eiiviltc, Shea, from London ; liai- 
quvree Stofenberg, Galliat, from Bordeaux; and 
L'Asie, Dutros, trom Bordeaux Mid Madras.— ii. 
Guide, Ashmore, from New South Wales.— 7 . 
H.M.’s y.acht Heivld, AsUey, from London and 
M.i<lrai> — y. Joseph, Chrirtopherson, from Lon- 
don, and Genet al Foy, Vedit, from Bordeaux.- 
10. ihtlde Hutohi, West, from London and Ma- 
dras.— 11. (hotiqua, Doret, from France, China, 
and .Singapore. — 12, Resolution, Binney, from 
Sontli America, Gtaheite, &c.— 14. Lord Meknlle, 
Brown, fiom London, and Johti, Freeman, from 
tlie M.iontius. — 111. John Hayes, Wottlimgton, 
from Luerpool, and Grecian, Allen, from Lon- 
don and Mdilras.— 19. Isubdla, M'Neil, from Su- 
matra. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

Oct. .31. JesAie, Boag. for London, and Ei/ie- 
man, Hawkins, for the Mauritiu8.~-Ar()v. 1. Jdai 
Dunn, Hicks, for the Mauritius. —ti. Ijium, 
Mackey, for China, and Rntanuia, Gmisalves, 
for R.ingoon. — 7- Caroline, Smith, for New South 
Wales.— 1.^ .John Liiggat , Kent, for London.-!?- 
Gcoige, Fuiclier, for London. 

Loadittg far Lmdon, 

Mellish, Vincent; Clyde, Munro; and Lady 
M'\HHghten, Faith— to saii 20th Dec, 

Eliza, Sutton; Childc Harold, West; Royd 
Geoige, Reynolds; aad Sir Edward Paget, ueary 
—to sail 30lh Dec. 

Kingston, Bowen ; Catnhrea Castle, Davey; and 
Cambtidgc, Barber— to sail 1st January. 


BIRTHS. 

May 3. At Moulmein, Tenasscrim coiwt, the 
ly of Maj. E. F. Boys, H.M.’s 45th regt., ol a 

(tK At sea, on lioard the Lady Flora, the lady of 
tut. Wm. Hickey, of a son. . 

/uly^J7- At Moulmein, the lady of Assist. Mi 8 
.P. Birmingham, H.M.’s 45thrcgt, oj ason.^ 
J9. At Meerut, the l^y of Major Klngj 
lucers, of a daughter. t Man- 

4ug. ly. At Almorali, the lady of Capt. J- 
1 , of a daughter, „ HouJton» 

M. At Dinapore, the lady of Capt. o - 1 
:h N.I„ of a son. of » 

18. At Chanderiiagor#, Mrs. A- C. Tyw, 
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30. At Gpru^kpopr. the ledy of F. E. 
Manning, Interp. and qu. ms/t. 13th N.L, of a 
daughter. 

Sept, 5. At Futtyghur, Mw. H. Bobanau, Jun.,’ 

of a son. 

13. At Chittagong, Mrs. H. Randolph, of a 
daughter. 

lla At Mynepoorl^ the lady of Lieut. E. Win- 
tie, 3<i extra regt., of a son. 

The lady of the Rev. Edw. Ray, of a son. 

17. At Bareilly, the lady of H. (Sraham, Eaq., 
civil service, of a son. 

_ At Ghazeepoor, the lady of Dr. Butler, civil 
surgeon, of a daughter. 

21. At Bareilly, the lady of H. S. Bouiderson, 
Esq-, civil service, of a son. 

— At Allahabad, the wife of Mr. J. Beatson, of 
a (laughter. 

24. At Mirzapore, the lady of H. T. Stewart, 
Esq.« of a sqn. 

25. I'he lady of J. A. llessing, Esq., of a son. 
«(). At Garden Reach, the lady of CapL J. J. 

Hnmilton, assist, adj. gen. of the army, of a 

(laughter. 

— At Chowrlnghee, the lady of J. Lowis, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

— At Hansl, the lady of Capt. Ramsay, 24th 
N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Moorsnedabad, Mrs. Burnett, of a daugh- 
ter. 

27. At Fort William, the lady of Lieut. C. Dou- 
glas, 2d in command of the Rungpote light infan- 
try, of a daughter. 

23. The lacTy of the Rev. Wm. Adam, of a son. 

— At Sehore, the lady of Lieut. J. Windeld, 
commanding the Bhopal contingent, of a son. 

— At Chliisurah, Mrs. II. F. Blond, of a son 
and heir. 

;t0 At Bhaugulporc, the lady of Capt. John 
Grah.un, tominanding the Hill Rangers, of a son. 

— The lady of A. R. Jackson, Esq., of a son. 
OcM. AtHoogley, the lady ofW. H. Belli, 

Esej., (ivil service, of a daughter. 

J. Mrs. J. Cleinents, of a daughter. 

— At Hallygungo, Inelady of Wm. Bruce, jun., 
Es(|., of a MU and heir. 

0. The lad^f T. Scallan, Esq., Bengal Marine, 
of a son and heir. 

— Mrs. C. D’Souza, of a son. 

Mrs. Khz. Rebeiro, of a son and heir. 

— Mrs. P. D’Cruz, of a son and heir. 

H. At Morudabad, the lady of Lieut. B. Browne, 
Bengal artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Dacca, the lady ol Chas. Smith, Esq., of 
a (laughter. 

— At Uutnagherry, the lady of L. R. Reid, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

y. The lady of Major il. Maxwell, of a daughter. 

— The lady of Capt. Mackey, oftheship Louisa, 
of a (laughter. 

HI. The lady of P. Minos, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At the residency, Lucknow, the lady of Mor- 
(launt Ricketts, Esq., of a son. 

— Mrs. W. Dolby, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. A. J. CamclJ, of a son and heir. 

12. Mrs. G. Gleason, of a son. 

— At Agra, the lady of Geo. Webb, Esq., surg, 
1st Eiirop. Regt,, of a son. 

13. At t'awjipore, the lady of E. Smith, Ewi,, 
civil service, ol a son. 

— At Henarc*s, the lady of Benj, Tayler, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

— AtSealdah, Mrs. R. Fleming, of a daughter. 
~ At Saugor, the wife of Mr. F. Barthelemy, 

of a daughter. 

14. The Indy of Capt. Bruce, assist, com. gen., 
of a (laughter. 

■— Mrs. John Moore, of a son. 

At Dinapore, the lady of Capt. W. F. Steer, 
of a son. ^ ' 


Mrs. AnnD’C’ruz, of a son. 

*(). In Chowi inghee, the lady of M.ajor J. A. 
Hodgson, of a son. 

oU sin the lady of J. P. Maillard, Esq., 

of a daughter. 

licTof ^bon^ Esq., notary pub- 


Clofhin H Maddock, secretary 

of a still-born son. 

of 

Z Mrs. J. Vallente. of a son. 

- At Gee, of a dau 

At Mocrut, the lady of Capt. E, Gw 


superintendent of the Uauppef stud, ot a daugh- 

25. At Chandemagore, Mn. L. Piion, of a 
daughter. 

— The lady of W. B. Bayley, Esq., of a stm. 

26. At Malqa, the lady of F. Gouldsbi^, Esq,, 
civil service, of a son. 

— The lady of the Rev. Cyrus Stone (from Ame- 
rica), of a daughter. 

— At Mora&bad, the lady of J. A. N. Forde, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

27. Mrs. S. P. Singer, of a daughter. 

28. At Lucknow, the lady of CapL Geo. F. Hol- 
land, of a son. 

— At Cossiporc, the lady of W. F. Clark, Esq., 
of a son. 

•— Mrs. S. Smith, of a daughter. 

29. The lady of P, A. Lamouroux, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

31. At Hanskhalec factory, Kishnaghur, Mrs. J» 
Bluett, of a son. 

Nov, 1. At Tumlook, the lady of C. W. Welch- 
man, Esq., M.I)., of a son, 

— At Howrah, the la(iy of Jas. Mackenrie, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— - Mrs. C. M. Holllngbery, of a son. 

^ 2. The lady of E. Wilkinson, Esq., of adaugh- 

— Mrs. J. D. M. Sinaes, jun., of a son, 

— At Bhaugulporc, the lady of Assist. Surg. F. 
W. Brett, of a son. 

.3. At Barrackpore, Mrs. Macleod, of a daughter. 

4. The lady of Gregory Apear, Esq., of a son 
and heir. 

— At Dum-Dum, the wife of Mr. Jas. Robert- 
son, head master • at the school bungalow, of a 
son. 

5. Mrs.J. Gomes, of Boltaconnah, of adauglv* 

ter. ^ 


7. Mrs. Ambrose Mathews, of a daughter. 

9. At the Calcutta Great Gaol, Mrs. G. M. An- 
derson, of a daughter. 

— The lady of John Drew, Esq., civil service, 
of a son, 

— Mrs. F. D. Kellner, of a son. 

10. At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt. C. A* 
Munro, 6th extra N. I., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Thos. Cajnpljell, of a son. 

14. The wife of Mr, H, Osborn, jun,, Buivevor, 
of a daughter, 

15. In Chowrlnghee, the lady of LleuL Col. 
Mossom Boyd, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. M'Dormand, of a daughter. 

16. Mrs. Aug. Pereira, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 28. At Bandel, Mr. R. Chamben, of Se- 
ramporc, to Miss H. Fusclial, of Calcutta. 

Oot. 1. At Agra, Mr. J. W. Chaplain, of the 
Bhurtpoor political agency, to Miss G. Lyons. 

— At Meerut, F. O. Wells, Esq., ^of the civil 
service, to Maria Alicia, youngest daughter of the 
late ColonerRich. Scott, of the Hon. E.I. Com- 
pany’s service. 

— R. Wright, Esq., to Eliza, widow of the late 
Lieut. John Walker. 

— Mr. H. B. Gardener to Miss A. C. Duncan* 

3. Wm. Befell, Esep, to Francis Elizabeth Ann, 
only child of the late Capt. Wra. Slvright, of the 
8th regt. Bengal L.C. 

— Mr. Alex. Dias to Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late Mr. F. Pereira. 

5. Mr. John Kelso to Miss H. E. Benjamine. 

11. At Nusseerabad, Capt. Henry Hall, com- 
manding the Mairwarrah local bat., to Sarah, •!« 
dest daughter of Brigadier Fagan, cumman(ling 
the KajjKJOtana field force. 

— Dr. G. G. Brown, assist, surg., to Catherine 
Ramsay, daughter of the late W. Fernle, Esq., 
Fifeshire. 

12. Mr. W. Nix James to Mrs. M. A. White. 

13. At Saugor, Capt. Buttanshaw, executive 
officer, 14th division, to Miss Hobday, daughter 
of B. Hobday, Esq., near Birmingham, and niece 
of Lieut. Col. Nott, commanding 43d N.I. 

— • Mr. T. B. Timms to Miss C. Pecachy. 

15. At Fort William, Mr. E. B. Gleeson, town 
major’s oifice, tcyilss H. Jones. 

18. £. I. EmnL Esq., to Mariam, daughter of 
Sarkles Owen, E8(j. 

2i>. Mr. H. McKellar, of the firm of Gibson and 
Co., to Mrs. Anne Gibson, widow of tlie late Mr. 
G. T. Gibson. 

— Thoi. Harton, Esq., to Mrs. Emily Dickie. 
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SO. Mr. J. B. lyCru* to M!m C. Eddington. 

». At BhaUgutpoft, Mr. John Neville, of 
Mpft, to EHaa RoBe, daughter of Mr. S. flradihaw, 
of Calcutta. 

25. Mr. C. P. Chater to Miss M. Zorer. 

‘ W. James Field, Eso., organist of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Calcutta, to Miss E. Bfanigan. 

— At Cawnpore, Mr. John Melllsh, chemist and 
druggist, to Hannah Olivia, eldest daughter of 
Mr. C. Cornish, coach and cabioet'tnwer, and 
formerly of the country service, 

27. Mr. W. Parson to Mrs. Jemima Davis. 

— Mr. Jos. Albles to Miss R. Garrett 
29. Mr. Thos. Swaine, register In the general de> 
partment, to Miss Lydia Jane Smith. 

Nov. 3. At Lucknow, Capt. G. C. Ross, aide- 
de-camp to General Knox, to Mary Anne, second 
daughter of Brigadier Maxwell, C.B., command- 
ing In Oude. 

5. Mr J. Heberletto Miss M. L. Latour. 
a Wm. Thacker, Esq., to Miss Martha Anne 
Smith. 

10. D. B.Wardlaw, Esq., to Miss Anne Brodie. 
14. Mr. Thos. Botelho, assistant In the olBce of 
R. W. Poe, Esq., to Ann, only daughter of the 
1 ate Mr. John Andrews. 

16. At Dum Dum, the Hon. H. B. Dalzcll to 
Miss Isabella Campbell. 

— Mr. W. G. Crieff to Miss M. Vallente. 
iMtdy. At Mynpoory, Alex. Chalmers, Esq., 
M.D., assist surg., to Marla Frances Jane, eldest 
daughter of Lieut. Col. Bishop, cominandintf the 
3d extra N. I. 


Auff. 17. At sea, on board the H.C.’s ship fVay-. 
rw Haatinga, Charlotte, wife of Geo. Gough, 
Esg., of the civil service, and daughter of Gen. 
O. V. Hart, M.P., In her i'Jd year. 

24. At Moulmeln, Tcnasserim coast, aged 26 
yf&n, Alicia Catherine, wife of Major E. F. Boys, 
H.M.'8 4.‘)thregt. ’ 

3. At Mhow, Lieut II. H. Doherty, 18th 


Astatic JnUl^ene9.<^Ma<lraf. IAfbij. 

91 . On board the bilg Greeted, off Calcutta M- 
offleef, of blliousle^* 


aged 23. ' ‘'’“r. 

At l^y^ah, Cant Abel jPenn, late commander 
of the H.C.’s vessel Jaermaid, ag^ 33. 

.gS Ellawh Marie, lady of Ca|>t John CoJU, 

agS34^*^’ H.Ca’s marine, 

27. Mrs. Catherine Sparks, aged 8f). 
agftl^.'* 

31. Mr. N. Runnel, a pensioner, aged 25 
Nov. 1. Jane, relict of the late Mr. D. J Mim 
yard, aged 35. 

2. Mr. James Ellison, Indigo planter, aired 4» 

6. At Berharapore, Capt. Chas. C. Smith, eth 
extra N.L, aged 41. ' 

9. Rose, rdlct of the late Mr. John D’Souza. a 
native of Italy. a 

— At (.'hlnsnra, Mr. Wm. Andrews, aged 24 

Maria Seraphina, wife of 
Mr. J. L. Lavalotte, aged26. ^ 

— Of spasmodic chcilera, Johnf'atterson. Esn 
asurgeon on this establishment aged 4.1. 

•- Mr. John Brodie, late a first mate in the Ben. 
gal marine. 

^^14. Mr.G. H. Forth, assistant apothecary, aged 

A factory, in Zillah Sanui, 

A. C. E. Wilson, Esq., aged 27, 


IRabras. 


7. At Mymensing, Angela, wife of Mr. John 
Baptist. 

w. At Moulmeln, Assist Surg. W. P. Bitming- 
^"’^'’^H.M.s45thregt., leavings wife and threo 

» Ghazeepoor, Elizabeth, widow of Mr. 

Jas. Ellison, late of the pilot service, aged 35. 

22. At Cawnpore, of a fever. Geo. Ueddic, Esn., 
superintending surgeon, aged 58. 

23. At Delhi, Thos. Dunn, Esq., many years a 
respected Inhabitant of that place. Mr. Dunn has, 
we understwid, made several eventual bequests to 
charitable institutions, in and alxiut Calcutta. 

25. At Moorshedabad, Arabella, second daugh- 
Creighton, Esq., aged four years. 

^ Mrs. Anne Hypiiollte, aged .36. 

Oct. 1. Matilda, lady of Charles Mackenzie, 
Esq., civil service, aged 39. 

2, At Moorshedabad, Robert Creighton, Esq., 
of the civil service, aged 3(». 

4 . At sea, on board the ship Childe Harold, on his 
PMsage to Bengal, G. bhcllfngford. Esq., late in- 
diro planter, ^ed 3a 

5. Mary, wife of the late Mr. Moran, aged 32. 

6. Mrs. Ann Rees. 

nil Chandemagore, Mr. F. Desgranges, in his 
(JDthyear. 

— Mr. Wm. Taylor, aged 2.3. 

8. At B(wwangoIah, ISIoorshedabad, Edward, 
Blxth son or the late Mr. Chas. Rose, aged 17. 

At Comillah, Mr. Thomas Crichton. 

^10. Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Mathew Siret, aged 

ia Cant. F. M. Chambers, 3d N.L, aged 3a 
13. Lieut. Stanhope Bruce, lI.M.’s 3d Bufft, 
aged .30. 

— At Sydabad, Manatsacan Vardon, Esq., aged 


67. 


^14. At Seramporc, Mr. Joseph Measures, aged 

— In the Fort of AUahabad, Mr.Gerrard Ovln- 
co"»>T>*ssary of ordnance, aged 56. 
aged Rebello, of the Sqa Custom House, 

1^ At Benares, James Ross, Esq., aged 35. 

A StehBw"'““ 

if ““'““'too* 


GOVERNMENT GEI^IRAL 
ORDERS. 

LIKUT. COL. O. CADKLL. 

Fort St. George, Sept. 4, 1827.— Lieut. 
Col. George Codell, of the 23d Light 
Infantry, and deputy adjutant general of 
the army, is permitted to retire from the 
Hon. Company's service, in compliance 
with his request. 

The Hon, the Governor in Council takes 
this opportunity of expressing in general 
orders his entire approbation of Lieut. Col. 
CadelTs meritorious conduct, and his re- 
gret at the loss of liis services. 

TEA AND SUGAR TO TROOPS. 

ITend. Quarters, Sept. 25, 1827.— Under 
the authority of government, and with a 
view", if practicable, to ensure to H.M.’s 
and the H.C.’s European troops on this 
establishment a constant supply of tea and 
sugar of good quality, the Commander-in- 
chief is pleased to direct that the issue of 
tliese articles be made by the cominissariat 
department for payment. 

Officers commanding European corps 
of H.M.’s and the H.C .'b service, in- 
cluding veteran battalions, the depot of 
European pensioners, garrison staili and 
Europeans attached to garrisons and native 
corps, are therefore directed to forward an 
estimate to the commissary geneial an- 
nually, in the month of January, of the 
probable quantity of souchong tea and 
iMJgar that will be requM by their corps 
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for twelve months, corameocing in the 
following January. 

These supplies are to be issued monthly 
on indent to the quarter>masters of regi- 
ments, &c., and payment for them made by 
the deductions in the monthly abstracts, 
through the pay department, as is observed 
in all other supplies of provisions obtained 
through the commissariat. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, October 12. 

The Aln^t v. Codundaraumen and others. 
This was an indictment for the murder 
of Mrs. C. Bonnet, mentioned in our 
last vol., p. 611. The indictment charged 
the prisoners Codundaraumen, Chinna- 
tomby, Trevengadom, Condapen, Tea- 
garoyen, and Mooneyen, with the murder 
of the deceased on the 30th day of March 
last, by strangling her with a rope, and 
the prisoner Rookemnoy with having been 
an accessory before the fact. 

Codundaraumen had confessed the mur- 
der and afterwards recanted ; he and the 
other prisoners now denied all knowledge 
of the murder. 


man, marched into tho fort and took silent 
possession of it. This event was followed 
by the occupation of the formidable hill- 
forts of Pounghur and Pumullalighur, 
each by a Naique*s guard ; two other minor 
forts wore secured by similar detachments, 
and thus ended this long talked of cam- 
paign. We understand that the Rajah is 
to retain the sovereignty of the country, 
but is to receive a subsidiary force, con- 
sisting of a brigade of infantry and one 
brigade of guns, which force, it is stipu- 
lated, is to remain stationary at the ca- 
pital. 

This salutary arrangement will effec- 
tually preclude any further aggression on 
the part of the Rajah, check his predatory 
propensities, and preserve him within the 
pale of British protection. It is, above 
all, fortunate for the inhabitants that this 
wholesome restriction has been enforced, 
for the acts of atrocity which have been 
committed by the Rajah on his unoffending 
subjects are characterized by close ob- 
servers as disgraceful to humanity. The 
cholera continued to rage with great 
violence, and carried off nine and ten men 
daily.— il/ad. Cbur., Nov, 2, 


The jury found the first-named prisoner 
guilty, and acquitted tho rest. Codun- 
daraumen suffered the next day. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ARRIVAL OF THE NEW GOVERNOR. 

His Majesty’s yacht Herald^ having on 
board the Right Hon. S. R. Lushington 
and suite, arrived at Madras on the 18th 
October. Mr. Liisliington landed at eleven 
o’clock A. M. on the 19tli, at the sea-gate 
ot tho fort, under the customary salutes. 
He was received upon landing by the 
members of government and all the prin- 
cipal gentlemen of tlie settlement. The 
Right Hon. the Governor immediately 
proceeded to the council chamber, where 
the commission of government was read, 
and Mr, Lusliingtoii took the customary 
oaths of office, under a salute of nineteen 
guns fjH customary honours. 

ihc Governor held liis first levee on the 
i!^)th October ; the banqueting room was 
irown open a little before ten a. m., and 
>t was soon after crowded with all the 
principal persons of the settlement. Mr. 
bushmgtoii entered the room at ten 
0 clock ; be looked remai kably well. 


KOLAPORE. 

Letters reached us on Wednesday from 
confirming the news of the un- 
its / surrender of that fortress and 
Thp British government, 

he whole force arrived before Kolapore 

Z IJthult., and on 

Under ^ battalion of native infantry, 
aer the command of Lieut. Col. Trew- 


DEATH BY A COCk’s SPUR. 

A roan of the Chuckler caste^ named 
Dosscri, met his death on Wednesday last 
under the following uncommon circum- 
stances : — The deceased was an inhabitant 
of the village of Choley, and was sitting 
before the door of his hut about seven 
o’clock on the morning of the accident, 
having a game cock near him at the time, 
A man of the same caste, whose name we 
have forgotten, happened to pass by with 
another game cock under his arm, and 
seeing that of the deceased, challenged 
Dosseri to a cock-fight ; the challenge was 
accepted, the spurs (or rather the small 
country blades serving to the same pur- 
pose) were affixed to the legs of the fea- 
thered champions, and the battle began 
immediately. After a short period, Dos- 
scri, perceiving that the spur belonging to 
his bird had slipped aw.ay, took him up, and 
was in the act of adjusting the instrument, 
which for that purpose he held incautious- 
ly in his lap, the bird made a desperate 
struggle to get free from his hold, and in 
so doing, plunged tlie weapon with such 
force into the thigh of the unfortunate 
man as to sever the femoral artery, of 
which wound the poor wretch literally bled 
to death in about two hours afterwards, 
without any application for medical as- 
sistance having been made, or even judged 
necessary by his neighbours, who* applied 
some powdered charcoal to the orifice, and 
bound up the thigh, without entertaining 
the remotest apprehension of its fatal ter- 
mination. The coroner, with commendable 
promptitude, held an inquest on the borly, 
and the jury delivered a verdict of acci- 
dental j 
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dental deaths the evidence being ao clear 
as to defy suspicion.— Mad. Gnz.f OcL 6. 


SHIPPING. 

ArrivaU. 

Oct. 18. H.M.’s yacht Herald, Aatley, from Ports- 
mouth.— 30. fVarren Haetinffe, Mason, from Lon- 
don and Johanna.— Nov. 1. Securitf/, Roas, from 
London, Cape of Good Hope, and Isle of France. 

Eiphinstone, Atkinson, from London. 

Departuree, 

Oct. 16. Grecian, Allen, for Calcutta.— 17. Erne-, 
lia, Dufoy, for Malabar coast.— 19. H.M.’s yacht 
Herald, Astley, for Calcutta.— 20. iMtim, Harris, 
for Padang.— 30. Diadem, Wilson, for Calcutta. — 
Noo. 1. Forth, Proudfoot, for Calcutta — 2. Vene- 
lia, Malmesley, for MasuHpatam and Calcutta. 


BIRTHS. 

Sept. 29. At Jaulnah, the lady of Capt. T. P. 
Ball, assist, qu. mast. gen. light field division of 
the Hyderabad siibsidiary force, of a son- 
Oct. 9. At Bellary, the lady of Capt. Chas. Sin- 
clair, 24th N.I., or a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

OrM3. Edw. Muller, Esq., Royal regt., to Se- 
lena, eldest daughter of MaJ. Gen. Sir Thomas 
Prltzler, K.C.B. 

15. Mr. Escolaatico D’Rozario to Miss Louisa 
Thompson. 


ISomfiap* 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Caetle, Oct. 11, 1827.— Ens. IL S. Gun- 
ter removed, at his own request, from 2d Europ. 
Regt. to 20th N.L 

SuTg% Jas. Orton to be ganison surg. at Tannah, 
V. Hatnway proceeding to Europe. 

Oct. 13.— Assist Surg. Buddo to perform medical 
duties of H.C.’s cruiser Ternate. 

Oct. 15.— 7tA N.I. Ens. G. B. Idoyd to be lleut, 
V. Richardson dec. ; dated 8tli Oct. 1827. 

llith N.I. Lieut. W. Wilkie to be capt, and Ens. 
J. E. Faikney to be lleut, in sue. to Edsall dec. ; 
dated 2d Oct 1827. 

Oct. 16.— Lieut Col. Salter, 22d N.L, to have 
command of Guicowar subsidiary force, in room 
of Lieut Col. Cora. W. Sandwith, proceeding to 
Europe. 

Off. 17» — 15tA N.I, Lieut T. Mitchell to be qu, 
mast arul intern. IJn Hindoostanee and Mahratta 
proceeding to Europe; dated 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— Oct. 11. Lieut G. Maran, 1.5th 
N.L, for health — Lleut. Tht>s. Graham, 2d Gr. 
N.L, for health — Surg. L. Hathway.— 12. Maj. S. 
Hughes, 4th N.L, for health — 16. Lieut Col. 
Com. W. Sandwith, 1st Europ. Regt.— Lieut R. 
W. Lukin, 16th N.L, for healtli. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ARRIVAL OP THE NEW GOVERNOR. 

The NcptunCf Capt. Cumberlege, hav- 
ing on board his Esc. Sir John Malcolm, 
G.C.B., tlie new governor of this presi- 
dency, dropped anchor in the harbour at 
noon this day, from London the 6th July, 
The hon. the Governor, his Exc. the 
Commander-in-chief, and other public 
functionaries, immediately proceeded on 


board the Ntjituna, and weloomeil his Eic 
once more to India, who landed under a 
double salute of nineteen guns.— 
Gas..t Oct. 26. 

MR, KLPHINSTONE, 

A requisition having been conveyed to 
the sheriff of Bombay, calling upon him 
to convene a meeting of the British inha- 
bitants, in order to affbrd them an opporl 
tunity of considering in what manner they 
may best express their sentiments of regret 
on the approaching departure of the Hon. 
Mountstuart Eiphinstone from Bombay 
the sheriff appointed the 5th November 
for that purpose. 

We have been authorized to stale, that 
at a numerous meeting of gentlemen held 
at the mess-room in the town barracks on 
Thursday last, pursuant to the notification 
in the Gazette of the preceding day, it was 
resolved to invite the Hon. Mountstuart 
Eiphinstone to a public entertainment to 
be given to him on the occasion oMiis 
approaching departure from Bombay, and 
that a deputation was appointed to wait on 
Mr. Eiphinstone for the purpose of noti. 
fying the same to him. The entertain- 
ment fixed on is a ball and supper on a 
grand scale.— 2?07». Cour., Oct. 20. 

It is said that Mr, Eiphinstone will leave 
Bombay the latter end of November, and 
proceed to England overland from Mocha. 

BOMBAY BIBLE SOCIETY. 

On Saturday last a respectable meeting 
of the friends of the Bombay Auxiliary Bi- 
ble Society was held, when the ninth annual 
report was read, from which it appeared 
that, during the year, 8,2.^'^ copies of por. 
tions of the Scriptures had been issued 
from the depository of the Society; of 
these, 3,407 were parts consisting of single 
books of the Scripture in Mahratta, which 
have l)een sent principally into the southern 
Concan, where they are read in the schools 
of the missionariec, and many are given 
to persons who apply for, and arc capable 
of reading them. Four thousand parts of 
the Bible in Goozuratce have been dis- 
tributed in Surat, and in tlie inteiior of 
the province. The greater number of these 
was distributed by the missionaries one by 
one, after having hoard the receivers read 
a portion of the hook. The new edition^ 
in larger type than that of the former one, 
is much preferred by the natives, as they 
can read it with ease and cornforl. — Bow. 
Cour.f Oct. 6. 

LIEUT. COL. SCOTT. 

Died at Bombay on the 8tli of Octobei^ 
Lieut, Col. Scott, H.M.’s 6th regt., and 
commanding the garrison of 
eldest son of tlie late Lieut. Col. • 
Scott, 
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Scott, of the ‘Some regiment, leaving k 
widow and daughter. He was born in 
1779. In 1793, at the early age of four- 
teen, he entered the service as ensign in 
the 4th Foot. In the year following he 
exchanged into the 6th regt., then com- 
manded by his father, and was promoted 
to lieutenant in 1796. He proceeded with 
the 6th to Ireland, where he was actively 
employed during the suppression of the 
rebellion of 1798. On the embarkation 
of the regiment for North America in the 
ensuing year, he obtained a company by 
purchase, and continued in Canada till 
1806, when the regiment was ordered to 
England. In 1807 he sailed with the re- 
giment to Gibraltar, from which he shortly 
after embarked with it on the expedition 
which made a landing at Mondego Bay. 
lie was present in the actions of Ruleia 
and Vitniera under Sir A. Wellesley, and 
subsequently joined the army under Sir 
John Moore, with which he underwent 
the fatigues and privations which attended 
the disastrous retreat on Corunna. The 
regiment had hardly landed in England 
when it was ordered to form part of the 
expedition then fitting out against Wal- 
cheren. In that unhealthy climate he suf- 
fered so severely from tlie fever, that the 
injiuious cflecls were ocidsionally felt 
tliioiigh the remainder of his life. On 
the leturn of the expedition he obtained 
the pi emotion of brevet major. From 
1810 to 1812 he remained with Uie regi- 
lueut in Ireland, from which he embarked 
at Coik for tlie peninsula, and was present 
at the battle of Vittoiia, and all the opera- 
tions of the 7th division in the Pyrenees, 
and when the regiment so highly dis- 
tinguished itself in carrying the heights of 
Echellar, which affair elicited the parti- 
cular notice of the Duke of Wellington, 
and which w'as coinmiinicaled in Geiieial 


Orders. lie was aKo present in tlic ac- 
tum of the Niveand Nivellc, and had the 
lionour of commanding the rcgiuient iu 
the battle of Ortlies, for which he re- 
ceived a medal and promotion to lieute- 
nant colonel in the army. He assisted in 
the operations which followed against the 
remains of the Frcncli army on the Ga- 
tonne and Dordogne. On the regiment’s 


proceeding to Canada he was detained ( 
^nty at lioideanx, and on its completii 
.loinod tlie 2d battalion. In 181,5 her 
joined the regiment, which had been selec 
. part of the army of occupatu 

•n rranec. After the breaking up of tl 
army he accpmpaniud the regiment 
^^ii:,daiid, where it remained till 182 
'^hen jt was ordeied to St. Helena, ai 
‘'’‘lily to the Cape of Good Hope. Whi 
nnT’f ' held the command of ihefronti 
1 1825 he er 

„ ^ Bombay, and on aii'ival toi 
regiment. On the er 
ation of the regiment for field servi 
JeM;/i.VoL.25.No.HS. 


in Cutchr he was apppohited to tlie win- 
mand of the 1 st brigade, and on the de- 
parture of Col. Napier for Europe, to that 
of the whole force. In 1826 the regiment 
returned to Bombay, when the command 
of the garrison was conferred uon him by 
the governor, in which situation he con- 
tinued up to the period of his sudden and 
lamented death. 

His remains were attended to the grave 
by his Exc. Sir Thomas Bradford, com- 
mander-in-chief, K.C.B., aschief mourner, 
the staff of the army, and all the officers 
of the garrison, as also by many of tlae 
civilians of the presidency. 

MR. PARRV AND MB. GRAHAM. 

In p. 274, we reported some particulars 
of a squabble between Mr. G, F. Parry, 
a member of the Bombay bar, and Mr. 
Graham, an attorney of the Supreme 
Couit. An account of the transaction 
and notes of the proceedings in court, 
furnished by Mr. Parry, have since been 
published. It appears that Mr. Parry, in 
consequence of the alfitir, has withdrawn 
^imself from practice in the Supreme 
Court. In his letter Mr. Parry states : 
“ So long as the knowledge of the insult, 
to which my professional duties as an ad- 
vocate had exposed me, was confined to 
the mcmlicrs of the Supreme Court, I 
felt it unnecessary to break silence further 
than was sufficient to secure my person 
from violence ; but when a false and dis- 
torted statement, bearing the semblance of 
authenticity, and repeating that disgraceful 
insult, had been published in the Bombay 
GazetU’t relative to my conduct in a per- 
sonal communication with an attorney of 
the Supreme Court, I then deemed it iny 
duty, in justification of my honour and 
cliuracter, to come forward, and by a 
summary appeal to what I conceived my 
* proper and legitimate tribunal,’ at once 
to place the whole truth before the public^ 
and to endeavour to secure to the offender 
that punishment which of itself would 
cliaractenze the part I had had in the 
transaction.” 

Tlien follows a full report of the pro- 
ceedings in the Supreme Court on the 
2d July, with the specclics of the two 
judges, who (us is stated in the Bombay 
(i (tz(i tf) ccrtam]y did animadvert in strong 
terms upon the erroneous conceptions of 
Mr. Parry, and upon tlie uncourtcous 
course he had pursued towards Mr. Gra- 
ham. 

Mr. Parry subjoins to this report some 
reflections upon the dicta of the judges, 
wherein he contends that the blame and 
censure cast upon him by those learned 
personages are not * warranted by tlie 
facts, 

• This Important monosyllable Is omitted in 
the paper In which these details are published. 

3 y 
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facts, and that their opinion on his course 
of proceeding is altogether extra-judicial. 
He then gives a statement at some length 
of the circumstances of the dispute, which 
does not materially vary from that already 
given, reasoning upon them as he pro- 
ceeds. With obvious reference to a re- 
mark in the speech of Mr. Justice Rice, 
that “ from Mr. Graham’s general good 
character, and fiom the manner he has 
always conducted himself in this court, 
both before and since his admission, 1 
think there is nothing which throws dis- 
credit on Mr. Graham, which should pre- 
vent any one shewing that courtesy in ad- 
dressing him which I consider he is en- 
titled to, from his being in the situation 
of a gentleman Mr. Parry expresses 
himself as follows : 

“ As this was by no means the first oc- 
casion on which Mr. Graham had intro- 
duced disrespectful observations into his 
instructions to me, I was induced to notice 
it, and my reason in so doing, for adopt- 
ing towards this individual the line of 
conduct stated in my affidavit, was found- 
ed on my studious determination to avoid 
all communication with him, which was 
not obligatory upon me from its profes- 
sional nature. I shouhl consider it as a 
sufficient justification in forming such a 
determination, to refer to the facts recorded 
amongst the criminal proceedings of our 
court, viz. of Mr. Graham’s having been 
sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment in 
the gaol of Bombay for an assault on one 
advocate ; of his having been recently con- 
victed of an assault ; and also of a gross 
libel on another. Of his gross insult to 
the grand jury, by them presented to the 
court, on a late occasion, when, but for 
the unqualified apology reluctantly ex- 
torted from him by the court, he would 
perhaps have been committed to prison ; 
but, independently of all this, I might 
allude to other circumstances in Mr. Gra- 
ham’s conduct and demeanour, which have 
produced their impression on my mind. 
Claiming, however, as I do, in common 
with every member of society, to exer- 
cise my judgment and discretion, as to the 
limits of iny intercourse with others, I 
tUink It sufficient to say that I have never 
permitted Mr, Graham's intercourse witli 
me, either in its origin or continuance, 
whether as clerk or partner of Mr. Ayrton, 
or of Mr. Hopkins, or subsequently as 
an attorney of the Supreme Court, to as- 
sume any other than a strictly professional 
character.” 


■NAUTICAL NOTICE. 

Bombay Harbour.-^ A. spire buoy has 
lately been placed in the Fairway at the 
entrance of Bombay Ilaibour, between 
Tull Slioal and the reef*, which extend 
from the lightliouse on Old Woman’s Is- 
land, as a guide for ship? entering the har- 


bour in the south-vrest monsoon, when 
pilots are unable to reach them outside the 
reefs during the flood-tide. The buoy ig 
placed in seven fathoms at low water, and 
nine fathoms and ahalf at high water, distant 
about three-quarters of amile from the near- 
est part of the light-house reefs, and one 
mile and a half from the nearest part of 
Tull Shoal, and from this spire buoy the 
island of Kanary hears S. f E. ; lighthouse 
on Old Woman’s 1‘Jand N. by E. ; Tull 
Nob S, E. by E. F., a ship’s length open 
to the northward of the nortliernmost pnp 
on the high land of Tull ; the Funnel hill 
on the back land E. J N., well shut in 
with the north part of Caranja great 
hill ; the sunken rock floating-light vessel, 
or the buoy off the same rock in the fair 
\ieather season, N.E. ^ N., on with the 
eastern part of Butcher’s Island ; the 
Oyster Rock (upon which a be.acon of 
stone, twenty-four feet high, has been 
erected) N.N.E. ^ E., a little open to the 
eastward of Cioss Island. 

A ship entering the liarbour without a 
pilot, should pass at a small distance to the 
southward of the spire huov, then stm 
N.E., N.E. by N., and N.N. E , if it be 
flood-tide ; hut E.N. E., N.E by E, .iiul 
N.E., if it be ebb t'de, to give a birth to 
the reefs projecting fiom Old Woiri.m’s 
Island ; then steer for the sunken uxk 
vessel or buoy, taking care to pass to the 
eastward of it, and afterward wait for a 
pilot. 

Charles Keys, Master Attendant. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir : By giving the accompanying nau- 
tical notice a place in your wide-circulati.'.g 
publication, jou will thereby render a ser- 
vice to oriental navigators, and oblige 
Your’s, &c., Jas. Horsbukgh. 
Chart Office, E. I. House, March 20 , 1828 , 


SHIPriNG. 

Ai rivals. 

Ganges (steam-vessel), Jump, from 
Cal(utta.-2.t. King George the Fow rft, Uu . 
from Musrat.-2C. Nepfune, Cumbcrlece, amt in 
Wtlliam Wallace, Brown, both from 
'Sue. 4. Malvmn, Murray, from London.-/- 
David, Richardson, from London. 

Departures. 

Ckt. 27. Competitor, Jackson, for I,ondon. 
BIRTH. 

OeL8. At Rutnagherry, thelr^y otL. R. Rci , 
Esip, of the civil service, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oet. 20. Ingram Chapinan, •’ 

the ship Katherine Stei^art Forbes, to 

nus, eldest daughter of Lieut. Col. WUiis, 
major of Bombay. _ comp*- 

24. Henry Hancock, ^*0'' daughter 
ny’s military service, to Susan. .onAliil- 

of F. De Berckera, Esq., of Upper Clapton, 


deaths. 

Orf.7. AtB.rod., apt. Etoll. 
15th regt.N.1., aged 38. . ^ . c,,.., 

14. W. A. Jones, Esg.. judge at Surat 
18. Mw. Amelia Tedman, agw ^ 
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THE SUPREME COCRT. 

The court of judicftture, established 
liy the new charter for the incorporated 
settlements was opened for the despatch 
of business on the 1st November. A table 
of fees was fixed, and in the course of 
the day some of the heavy airear of busi- 
ness was disposed of. 

desertion from a company’s ship. 

The ship’s cutter with an European crew 
which arrived at the pier on the 10th 
October, belonged to the H.C.’s ship Far- 
ijiihaisoih brouglit away from Singapore 
on the morning of the 25th ult. by tlie 
.sixth officer and seven of the crew of that 
ship, who have taken French leave, in 
consequence, as stated by the officer (whose 
name is R. H. Manley), of the severest 
ill-treatment experienced by him and the 
inen wlio accompanied him. The boat 
was provided with a compass and arms 
suitable to the voyage ; and the officer duly 
reported the arrival of himself and com- 
panions, and the cause of their appearance, 
to the superintendent of police, under 
wliose custody they now are, for the pur- 
jiose, we understand, of being sent for 
tiial to Calcutta, there being no admiralty 
jurisdiction vested in our courts of judica- 
tiiie, although, perhaps, more necessary in 
these straits than in any part of India, 
and which has been frequently recom- 
mended as essential, by the highest local 
authorities, both of the lion. Company’s 
and the King’s Services. — renujiglie^tster 
Oct. 17. 

BIRTH. 

AtKebo, the lady of Major Lake, of a 
son. 

UKATir. 

n,'t. fi. Mrs. E. Mitchell, wife of Mr. T. G. 
Miuhcll. 


Singapore. 

BIRTH. 

(h't. .?l. The lady of Andrew Farquhar, Esq., 
of <1 daughter. ^ 

MARRIAGE. 

Oc<. 10. Lieut. .S. R. Hicks, adj. 35 th regt. Ma- 
dras N.I., to .Sarah Kennedy, only daughter of 
hleut. Col. Com. C. Farran, Madras army. 

DEATH. 


Jlietljfrlanii0 .qinBia. 

Papers have been received from Ba- 
"tvia to the 1 5th Nov. They contain an 
•‘ccouin of an expedition of the co- 
lumn under the command of Lieut. Col. 
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Sollewyn to the dessas Gamplong and 
Banjoemenang, at which last place Diepo 
Negoro was stationed for a considerable 
time. They also report an expedition 
to Passer Gedee. In the first expedition, 
which took place in the end of October, 
tlio enemy were driven from both these 
dessas, which w-ere entirely destroyed. 
According to the latest accounts the sick- 
ness at Djocjocarta had not diminished, 
and there were about 4(X) patients in the 
hospital.— Puper. 


taetmia. 

RENEWAL OF THE W'AR. 

An Extraordinary Supplement of the 
St. Pelcrshurgh Journal of the 4th March 
has been received, which communicates 
the following important details connected 
with the refusal of Persia to ratify the 
treaty recently concluded with Russia;— 

The accounts from Persia, which have 
been long expected, and arrived at length 
on t!ie 27th and 2f)th of February, have 
unhajipily not realized for the present the 
hopes of peace, which the negocialions 
ojiened witli Abbas Mirza, his formal pro- 
mises, and the written declarations of the 
Shah himself, authorized us to conceive. 
Already all the articles of the treaty which 
was to put an end to the war between the 
two states had been solemnly approved and 
signed by the plenipotentiaries of the Em- 
peror, by Abbas Mirza, and another pleni- 
potentiary of the Persian sovereign; al- 
ready all discussion w-as at an end on the 
important point of the pecuniary indemnity 
claimed by Russia. The amount of the 
just compensation, for so many losses and 
expenses, was finally fixed. As soon as it 
should have been delivered to the plenipo- 
tentiaries of his Imperial Majesty, the 
Russian troops, according to the stipula- 
tions mutually agreed ujion, were to eva- 
cuate the province of Azerhijan, and re- 
tire to the left bank of the Araxes. The 
money intended to pay the indemnity to 
Russia was on the road to 'Tabriz, when 
General Paskevvitch learned, all at once, 
that the intentions of the Shah had chang- 
ed, that a special plenipotentiary, Mirza 
Aboul Hassan Khan, was on the poiwt of 
proceeding to the place of conference to 
declare that unless the Russian army with- 
drew in the first place to the left bank of 
the Aiaxes, and evacuated the province 
of Azerbijaii without the least delay, Feti- 
Ali Shah would not pay any indemnity, 
and would not ratify the peace, the con- 
ditions of which he had accepted. The 
declaration which Mirza Aboul Hassan 
Khan was to make admitted but of one 
answ er. As soon as on bis arrival at the 
camp of General Paskewitsch he had per- 
formed the orders of his master, and com- 
municated the new decisions of tha Shah, 
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tF)e Commander-in-chief announced to him 
ihat the confercnci*s were broken off, and 
that military operations would be recom- 
menced. They have been renewed in 
part, and will be carried on with the 
jgreatest vigour. 

Abbas Mirza seemed thunderstruck at 
the resolutions of his father. This change 
of system, which he deplores, seems to 
have been produced in Persia by internal 
and external causes, which have acted with 
cf|nal force, by the ambition of one of his 
brothers who aspires to the throne, and by 
tlie promises of support and diversion given 
by another Asiatic power. However, we- 
may be allowed to hope that the Shah 
will still 1)0 made sensible of his real 
interest. Mirza Aboul Hassan Khan con. 
sidered, with as much alarm as the here- 
ditary prince, the necessary consequences 
of the renewal of hostilities. lie had 
set out again w’ith all speed for Tehe- 
ran, in order to induce his sovereign no 
longer to delay the conclusion of the peace, 
and the payment of the indemnity agreed 
upon. Lastly, accounts from Teheran it- 
self, dated the 20th of January, announce 
that sums equal to the whole amount of 
the indemnity had been sent by the Shah's 
orders to Knzbin, and that the fear of the 
progress of our troops would soon triumph 
over the obstacles which had intervened to 
prevent the signing of a treaty, the con- 
ditions of which were dictated by modera- 
tion and justice. 

Details of the operations of the two 
armies during the last campaign are given 
in the Calcutta and Bombay papers, from 
statements received from the camp of the 
British envoy, and from private letters 
from Tahreez, which represent the trans- 
actions in a more favourable light than 
they appeared in from the Russian ac- 
counts, from which our reports were ne- 
cessarily taken. Thus in the defeat of the 
Russians on the 8th June 1827,» the 
Russian force is described as superior to 
that of tlic Persians ; and instead of the 
Russians losing 102 men and two officers, 
they are said to have lost 500 killed or 
taken, and twelve officers ; the loss of the 
Persians, instead of being upwards of 
300,* did not exceed fifteen or twenty, 
killed on the first onset of the Lancers. 

“ When the Cossacks gave way, the rout 
of the Russian cavalry became complete, 
and after that their opponents did not lose 
a single man.” It was reportefl that Gen. 
Benkendorff had been placed under arrest 
on account of this affair. 

When Gen. Paskewitch marched from 
before Erivan in the beginning of July, 
a body of Persian horse, under Ilassan 
Khan and All Mucky Mirza, hung on his 
flank, and succeeded in capturing a large 
convoy of provisions and stores. No men- 
* See Amit. Jiiurn. vol. xxiv. p. 254. 


tion is made of tips in tlie Petersburgh 
accounts. 

The Russians were repulsed on the 
14th July, with heavy loss, in attempting 
to carry the fortress of Abassabad by es. 
calade. The battle of the Araxes, on the 
16th July,* which decided the fate of Abas, 
sabad, by compelling Abbas Mirza to re- 
tire, is very differently related in the Per- 
sian accounts from those in the Russian 
papers. By the former it appears that the 
battle was brought on by an attempt on 
the part of the Prince Royal to surprise a 
Russian reconnoitering party which pass- 
ed the Arras. Tlie Russian party was 
charged, driven w'ith loss across the river 
which Hassan Khan crossed, and ap, 
preached the Russian line, which obliged 
liim to recross, followed by the Russian 
cavalry, each carrying a foot soldier. The 
remainder of the Russian army endea. 
voured to cross the Arras, but the lire of 
the Persians prevented them, and occa- 
sioned them great loss. At length the 
Russians, moving up the banks, discover- 
ed part of the Persian army in ambush in 
a r.'ivine, and bringing their guns to bear 
on the troops, they fled in the utmost 
confusion, pursued by the Russians, who 
eventually re-crossed the Arras. The 
amount of loss is not stated, but the Rus- 
sians mu-.t surely have lost more than eight 
killed and twenty -eight wounded in tills 
aff.iir. 

Tlie capture of the strong fortress of Ab- 
assabad was owing to some Nuktsliiwans, 
forming part of the garrison, and who 
were well allected towards Mehdi Koiili 
Khan, a parti zan of Russia, having open- 
ed one of the gates to the Russians. 

Some private letters from Persia state 
that the people began to betired of the war, 
and insinuate that the Prince Royal was 
acting a treacherous part. It is added 
that there is a wide extended spirit of dis- 
affection to tlie government throughout 
Persia, and that the surrender of Aliasa- 
bad might have found a parallel elsewhere. 
Disunion exists in the royal family, and 
three of the princes, the governors of 
Malaga r, Mehawend, and Booroojird, in- 
stead of sending their contingents to the 
camp, employed them against each other. 

By advices from St. Petersburgh, dated 
1 1 th March, it appears that the Russians 
have occupied Ardebil, and that the Shah, 
alarmed, has consented to fulfil the treaty. 
Tlie 'ceno of negociatlon is removed from 
Tahreez to Miana. 


OTibbta. 

ENGLISH NEWSPAPER. 

We have received the first two numbers 
of the Canton Register, the first Eng hsb 
newspaper ever printed in Chino. I* • 
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edited, we understand, by an American, 
and is perhaps one of the most beautifully 
printed papers extant in the east. The 
type is large, uncommonly elegant, and 
apparently new. Tlie plan of the paper, 
vi’hich appears on the 1st and 15th of each 
month, is to present a copious and correct 
price-current of commodities, and reports 
of foreign markets, and occasional accounts 
relative to the trade, customs, and pecu- 
liarities of the Chinese, as vrell as transla- 
tions from their standard works. The 
first number appeared on November 8Ui. 

STATE OF CHINA. 

Tfic military operations in Western Tar- 
tary or Turkistan, commonly called Little 
Biicharia, are discontinued, and the im- 
perial army recalled. During the summer 
campaign of this year, the Mohammedan 
rebels were driven back from Aksa to 
Cashgar, and the Chinese frontier on the 
N.W. in that neighbourhood. The towns 
of Yarcand, Kotin, Ac,, which the pre- 
ceding year had fallen into the hands of 
the rebels, were re-taken by his Majesty’s 
forces. But the chief rebel, a Moham- 
medan pretender • to the throne of Little 
Bucharia, was not taken. It is indeed 
lepoited among the natives that he has re- 
turned to the charge with a reinforcement 
of troops furnished to him by the Russian 
governor', on the frontier. 

* Chang-kih-urh, the name of the chief rebel, 
seems the Chinese mode of writing Jehnngir, 
which IS (he n.ame given to (his chief in the ac- 
counts received vtd Russia,— Ed. A J. 


The natives (of China) complain of in- 
creasing poverty among the mass of the 
people, and consequently the increase of 
banditti; some of whom, even in the 
northern parts of Canton, betake them- 
selves by thousands to the hills and vailies 
defended by narrow passes, where they set 
the government at defiance. 

The finances of the country are not in a 
good state. Hence last year a new mea- 
sure, consisting in the sale of offices, was 
adopted, and a price fixed by government 
for all the different offices below governors 
and deputy governors. This measure was 
reluctantly adopted for one year to meet 
the expenses of the Tartar war. It has 
produced under six millions of taels 
(about two millions sterling ). — Canton Re- 
gister ^ Nov. 15. 

For the latest intelligence from China 
we refer to the letter of a correspondent 
from Canton in a preceding page. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at ‘tVhampoa. 

Ocf. .30. Marquess Hastings, from N.S, Wale#. 
— Vow. 1. Guildford, from ditto.— 15. H.C.’s ship# 
Windsor, Faiouharson, and /I, from England, 
—lit. H.C.’s snips Jnglts and Seal bv Castle, from 
ditto. 


The H.C.’s ships Bnmbav, General Kyd, and 
Hythe, were to sail for England on the 30tn Nov. ; 
the Charles Grant on tlie 5th Dec. (via the Cape) ; 
the liuckinghamshtre, Waterloo, Kellie Castle, and 
Duke of Sussex, on the 20th Dec. ; and the Atlas 
on the 5th Jan. li)28 (via the Cape). 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


niPERIAL PAIIIJAMENT. 

IlousK or Commons, 25th March, 1 ^ 28 . 
l.Mo of Ileal Vniperty in India. — Mr, 
I'ei^nssoti roseto present a petition of which 
liv bad given notice, fioin the British, na- 
tive, and other inhabitants of Calcutta, 
f^specting the law of real propeity within 
tliat settlement, and particularly respecting 
tliv liability of such property in the hands of 
tvocutors and administrators to the payment 
of tlic debts of the deceased. 'I'his petition, 
"nidi was signed, he believed, by almost 
fvervperoon of respectability and opulence 
'0 falcuttn, complained of the impeHect 
''*"‘1 iinseltlcd state of the law in that par- 
arising chiefly from some late de- 
oiiions of the Supreme Court, affecting 
Property to the amount of many millions 
‘’'vrling. The petition stated, that pre- 
''‘ously to the granting by his Majesty of the 


Charter of the Supreme Court in 1 774, 
houses and lands of British subjects were 
liable to be seized and sold for the pay- 
ment of debts, as well in the hands of tlie 
owner in his life-time, as of his executor of, 
administrator after his decease. TheJeU 
ters patent or charter of justice, in 1774, 
recognized this to be the law ; for after 
giving to the Supreme Court the power to 
try and determine actions and suits of a 
personal nature, and ‘‘ all rights, titles, 
claims and demands, of, in, and to any 
houses, lands, or other things, real or per- 
sonal,” within the provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, against his Majesty’s 
subjects, and against the executors and ad- 
ministrators of such his subjects, it autho- 
rizes the same court to give judgment in 
such actions, and thereupon to award and 
issue writs of executions, commanding the 
sherifif 
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sherlfi* to seize, and delivef possessiod of 
bouses, lands, and other things recovered 
by such judgment ; or to levy any sums 
of money recovered by such judgment, 
by seizing and selling so much of the 
houses, lands, debts, or other effects of the 
party against whom such writs shall have 
been awarded, as shall be sufficient to sa- 
tisfy such judgment. The petition stated 
that it was the meaning and intention of 
this provision in the letters-patent, to place, 
houses and lands on the same footing with 
personality us to liability for debts, cither in 
the life-time or after the death of the debtor, 
and that such had al ways been considered 
to be the law, and never had been doubted 
untill lately, when in a case decided in the 
Supreme Court, Sir Chailes Grey, the 
chief justice, had declared it to be his 
opinion, that such estates being of inheri- 
tance, which he thought British subjects 
might hold in Calcutta, were not assets in 
the hands of an executor or administrator 
for the payment of debts, and that if liable 
for the debts of the deceased at all, they 
were liable in the hands of the heir, who 
was the person to be sued, and not the 
executor or administrator. The other two 
jtidges, however, Sir Anthony Buller and 
Sir John Franks, were of opinion that such 
estates were liable to the payment of such 
debts, and were assets for that purpose in 
the hands of the executor or administrator, 
who might lawfully sell and convey the 
same. 

The judgment of the court w'as given in 
favour of such jiower, but tbe petition stat- 
ed, that such was the alaim created by the 
effect of the opinion given by tbe chief 
justice, joined to a decision which had 
subsequently taken place respecting a claim 
of dower, that the sale of houses and lands 
by executors and adininislratois had been 
wholly suspended, and that all titles to 
houses and lands which bad ever been con- 
veyed by an executor or administrator w ere 
rendered liable to objections and doubts. 
He (Mr. Fergusson) could well conceive 
this, for he bad no hesitation in saying 
Uiat if the law was, as laid down by the 
Chief Justice, of whose talents and learn- 
ing he could not speak otherwise than with 
respect, it would go to shake almost every 
title in Calcutta. In the course of a long 
practice, in wdiich numerous titles had 
come under his (Mr, Fergusson’s) consi- 
deration, he scarcely remembered one in 
which some link in tbe chain of title did 
not consist of a conveyance from an ex- 
ecutor or administrator. Mr. Fergusson 
could safely say, that during a practice of 
seventeen years, he had never heard, either 
at the bar or f rorn the bench , a doubt thrown 
upon the law, that an executor or adminis- 
trator hadapow'er to sell an estate in lands 
or houses, whether of inheritance or not, 
for tlie payment of the debts generally of 
tbe deceased, and that su;h estate was 


assets in his hands for that purpose. The 
case of dower referred to in the petition 
was one in which tlie Chief Justice and 
Sir John Franks, the only two judges 
who then constituted the court, concurred 
in holding, that the lands of a British sub- 
ject ill Calcutta could not be sold, either 
in his life-time or after his death, for the 
payment of his debts, unless subject to the 
right of dower. This was, certainly, the 
first decision that had been given in the 
Supreme Court in favour of dower, as a 
claim preferable to debts ; and the peti- 
tioners contended that by the law and 
practice which had at all times obtained, 
lands had been seized, and sold by the 
sherilF under writ of Jieri facias^ as well 
in the lifetime of the owner as (after his 
death) in the hands of his executors or 
administrators for the payment of debts, 
and that no leservation had ever been 
made or claimed to be made on account 
of dower. — Whatever might he the law, 
Mr. Fergusson said, on this point, it 
would seem that, for the future at least, 
it would be most desirable that in a com- 
mercial community like Calcutta, the 
transfer of landed property, particularly 
for the p-ayment of debts, should be entire- 
ly freed from this charge, and the rather 
as by the bankrupt law, the real estate of 
a bankrupt situate in any port of the 
dominions of the crown passed by the 
assignment and became liable to the pay- 
ment of the bankrupt’s debts discharged 
from all claim of dower. There was 
another judgment of the Supreme Ceurt 
mentioned in the petition, which \\asthe 
unanimous judgment of the three judges, 
but in which the point was decided for the 
first time, that an alien could not take 
lands by descent in Calcutta. From the 
protection aflbrded by the British govern- 
ment to persons residing within its ter- 
ritories it was certain the subjects of foreign 
states had been induced to resort to and 
settle in Calcutta, and had purchased lands 
and houses which had descended to their 
heirs, as the petition stated, without let or 
hindrance. In the two first charters, which 
were granted in the reigns of George T. 
and 1 1, it was recited, that the “ United 
Company had, by a strict and equal dis- 
tribution of justice, very much encouraged 
not only his Majesty’s subjects, but like- 
wise the subjects of otlter countries, and 
the natives of the adjacent countries, to 
resort to and settle in Calcutta,” This was 
a point of great importance, and which 
involved questions of general considera- 
tion ; and he (Mr. Fergusson) was sensible 
that if any thing was to be done to alter 
or affect the law on this subject, it must be 
under the express sanction of the crown- 
There was one remaining point noticec i 
the petition, which was also of g^ea 
interest, he meant the want of a proper a 
respecting insolvent debtors, whereby mM 
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persons were imprisoned for a great length 
of years in the gaol of Calcutta, although 
they had no means of discharging their 
debts, and had delivered up all they pos- 
sessed. Mr. Fergusson undei-stood that a 
bill for the purpose of remedying this evil 
was now in preparation, under the sanction 
of the Court of Directors and the Board 
of Control. This subject he (Mr. Fer- 
giisson) did not therefore mean to include 
in the bill, which it was his intention, 
after presenting this petition, to move the 
house for leave to bring in. He thought 
he had said enough to satisfy the house 
that the law, and the very important sub- 
ject to which he had called their attention, 
ought not to be suflerod to remain in its 
present unsettled and imperfect state ; be 
did not therefore anticipate any objection 
to the motion of which he had given notice 
for that evening. In the mean time he 
would content himself with moving for 
leave to bring up the petition. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said that, during tlie 
time he had been connected with ihe 
Board of Control, he had commissioned 
a chief justice who was sent out from tliis 
country to collect information rcspec^'ng 
the propriety of introducing the insolvent 
debtois’laws there. That learned judge, 
ho^\evcr, fell a victim to disease in about 
SIX months after his ariival in India, and 
coi.>>e(|uently the desired information w.is 
not collected. Great difference of opiiiion 
existed on the subject in India. If it 
could be done, he (]\Ir. Wynn) was of 
opinion that it would be better effected by 
some species of regulations respecting 
debtors there, than by any legislative 
enactment here. The draught of a bill 
upon the sulyect had arrived in this coun- 
try a few days previous to bis (Mr. 
Wjmi’s) leaving office, and he recom- 
mended to the noble lord (Melville), novv 
at the head of the Board of Controul, to 
have the matter laid before the law officers 
of the Clown, Perhaps it might be sup- 
posed that lie (Mr. Wynn) would be most 
comjietent to introduce the subject to the 
consideration of the liouse, and if that 
Were the case, he should be veiy happy to 
do so. {flcar!) 

'^Ir.Humc, Mr. Tranty Mr. T P Cour- 
temy and Lord Allhorp ma*de a few' ob- 
s>erv,itions ; after wliicli 

Mr. Frrgusson obtained leave to bring 
in the bill to explain and amend tlie law 
in respect to real property belonging to 
■british subjects and others in India. 


The King v. Sutton and 0th: 

{Before Lord Tenterden and a aJ 
Jury.) 

This was an indictment against S 
Sutton, WUJ?am Andrews, James ] 


Anstice, John Edward Despard, Joseph 
Tyndale, George Henry Gibbons, Tho- 
mas Wright, and Charles Elton Pres- 
cott, charging the seven first individuals 
with having conspired together for gain, 
reward, and profit, to negociate for 
one Edward Drake Back to be nomi- 
nated and appointed a cadet under the 
East-India Company; and it further 
charged Charles Elton Prescott (a Di- 
rector) with unlawfully, wilfully, and 
knowingly aiding, abetting, and assisting 
the others. Capt. Prescott, Anstice, and 
Despard, pleaded not guilty i the other 
defendants guilly. 

Before the indictment was opened by 
Mr. Carter, on the part of the prosecution, 
the defendant Anstice prayed by his coun- 
sel to be allowed to withdraw his plea of 
wot guilty and filead guilty, or to liave a 
verdict of guilty recorded against him. 
The latter was accordingly done. 

Mr. Solicitor General then spoke as 
follows : — May it please your lordship, 
gentlemen of the jury, I appear in this 
case on the part of tlie prosecution against 
the eight defendants who have been named 
by iny learned fiicnd. It is a prosecu- 
tion that has been instituted at the suit 
of the East-India Company, for the pur- 
pose of detecting, and bringing to punish- 
ment, persons wlio have been guilty of a 
very gross act, in the sale of patronage 
belonging to their body. 

Gentlemen, before I begin to narrate 
tbe facts of the case, I would state to 
you, that the parties stand in very dif- 
ferent relations : the first seven of them 
being those who arc charged with the 
actual guilt of the transaction itself ; but 
Mr. Prescott, the gentleman who is Ia.st 
named upon this record, being charged 
only with having aided and assisted and 
abetted the rest, but not himself charged 
with being the ])erpetrator or part perpe- 
trator of the criminal act itself. It ap- 
pears also by the statement of my learned 
friend, that several of these defendants 
have thought proper to withdraw their 
pica of not guilty, and submit to the judg- 
ment of the court against them ; and one 
of them, since we have entered the court, 
since you have been sw'oni (Mr. Anstice), 
has allowed a veidict to be taken against 
him. I have no other observation to 
make upon this, than that the prosecu- 
tors of this indictment are no parties 
whatever to any agreement, or any un- 
derstanding, or any liope of withdraw- 
ment of punishment held out to the par- 
ties who have so thought proper to with- 
draw' their plea ; it is a matter for their 
consideration : they have thought, I dare 
say, and rightly thought, that the evidence 
we were prepared to lay before you was 
so strong and conclusive, that rather than 
give the trouble of a more minute investi- 
gation, they have voluntarily, by the 
advice 
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advice .of those under whose care they Gentlemen ; it will appear to you that 
have entrusted themselves, withdrawn the first intimation that waa given to the 
their plea, and suffered judgment to be East- India Company of any transaction 
entered against them ; at present there- which at all affected the sale of the patron, 
fore the only persons with whom you age in question, was so early as the month 
have any concern are Capt. Despard, of February 1827 : but before coming to 
who has pleaded he is not guilty of the that I shall beg leave to mention a few 
charge, and Mr. Prescott, who I have transactions that had occurred, which, al- 
alreedy stated, stands charged with an in- though they have no immediate reference 
ferior de^ee of guilt, not an actual parti- to the parties now upon the record, will 
cipation in the original transaction itself; clear the way to your more fully under- 
but with having aided and assisted, or at standing the whole nature of the transac- 
least, as I think the evidence will satis- tion, and introduce one of those persons 
factorily shew you, of having connived in who is a prominent party in the transac- 
this act, w’lien performed by a person of tion. 

the name of Sutton, the principal agent. It will be proved to you that a cleq?y. 

Gentlemen ; it will be my duty to lay man of the name of the Rev. Dr. Back 
before you, as shortly as I can, the evi- residing at Little Hampton, in the county 
dence that will be brought in review before of Sussex having perceived in the Morning 
your judgment ; and I think you will be Herald newspapci^ in August 1826, one of 
of opinion, that there is a case, not only those advertisements with feigned names 
irresistible against the first of those de- tothem, or only letters, I believeM. N. in 
fendants, but upon the result of the evi- this rase, denoting, as you often rend 
derice, and the ^serrations I shall make, that if inquiry was made at a particular 
if they shall be justified by the evidence I place, an opportunity offered to parents 
shall produce, you cannot entertain a doubt of obtaining a situation of a respectable 
but that Uie directors of the East- India nature for a youth under twenty to go 
Company would have deserted that duty abroad, but his outfit would require means, 
reposed in them, and betrayed the trust without whicli no application need be 
they held, and tlie conduct of those large made. Dr, Back having a son that be 
concerns wdiichare entrusted to their care, w’as desirous should obtain some employ- 
if they had not investigated tins question ment of the nature pointed out in that 
to the very foundation, and persisted in a<ivertisemcnt, wrote a letter to the 
bringing it before a juiy of the country, to fictitious character M. to which he 
decide upon the guilt or innocence of the afterwards received an answer. I shall 
parties accused. This observation is the not trouble you with the correspondence 
more necessary, because one of these upon that occasion any further tlmti that 
defendants, Mr, Prescott, stands in the it introduces to your acquaintance before 
situation of being a brotlier director with it had caused, w'hich w^as only the 2()th of 
those w'ho have instituted the prosecution ; August, the name of Mr. Wiight, one of 
and it became therefore doubly their duty the parties on this record. It seems, 
-—it became an imperious duty, and from however, that Dr. Back being dissatisfied 
which it was impossible they should w'itli- with the ncgociation, which w-ent on to a 
draw themselves, that they should bring certain extent on that occasion, by a friend 
the case of tliat gentleman witli the rest in tow n having called on the party in town 
before the judgment of a jury of their to w hom the letter had referred, entirely 
country; for it would otherwise have been abandoned it. However, in October 
said, and I know not wdiat answ'cr could there is another letter addressed to linn 
have been made to it, that though they at Little Hampton, requesting him to rail 
were W'illing to })rosecute those, the iin- upon Mr. Wright, and stating where Mr. 
mediate guilty parties, w ho participated in Wright the defendant tlicn resided, wliirli 
the transaction; yet with a case laid before I think was in Atsop’s,Buildings, Regent’s 
them, and their suspicions justly excited, Park. Dr. Back accordingly a short time 
they were desirous of throwing a shield after came up to London and called at 
over parties wdio w'ere their brethren in the place to which he wms referred, where 
the government of the body, and unwilling he introduced himself to Mr. Wright, 
to bring all equally guilty to the punish- not under the name of Dr. Back, be- 
ment they deserved. It lias, therefore, cause upon tliese occasions there is 
been determined, and upon the evidence alw'ays a little degree of reserve and 
before you you will decide whether pro- secresy; and having once written a let- 
perly or not, that this prosecution should ter in the name of Edwmrds, he thought 
proceed ; and tliat Mr. Prescott, charged it w'ould be as well during the pro- 
as he is with having assisted, with a know- gross of this transaction that he should 
ledge of the guilt of the transaction, on not pass by his owm name of Dr. Back, 
the part of those who were the immediate but by that of Edwards; he calls upon 
perpetrators, should receive at your hands, liim, and has a conversation with him 
as the evidence turns out, either a verdict under the name of Edw^ards. 
of guilty, or a verdict of acquittal. that occasion the conversation turns u 

P 
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the nature oS ttxe eTOp\oymenl wbirtv Mr. ^ CttiArman and Deputy Chairman, you 
Wright could furnish, and the price re- must Wear in mind that every subsequent 
ouired for it i and it appears that Mr. step was entirely known to the Chairman 
Wright stated that the nature of the em- and Deputy Chairman, and considered by 
ployinerit was that of a ea<letship to India ; them well j and that nothing was done in 
and if it was a cavalry cadetship it would the course of this transaction that was not 
be guineas ; and if in the infantry, immediately coinmuiiicaterl to tlie confi- 
fioiu £600 to £700 only. Dr. Back, dential adviser so employed by them. I 
however, having been informed in the will now go on to state to you what took 
course of the former negociation that no place from time to time down to the period 
mice woukl be required, felt himself cer- when the detection was complete, and 


tainly indignant at hearing so large a sum 
nioiitioned for the outfit, as it might be 
<Mlled, of his son ; and upon this commu- 
ni(Mtion, vvliieh had been renewed in Oc- 
tober, he again abandoned all further ne- 
goeiation, and went back again into the 

country- . . , 

It seems he remained there in quiet 
till the montli of January 1827, the 
end of that month ; and then from some 
cireiimstaneos in his own family he was 
(le.siions that liis son should obtain this 
situation ; but a tliouglit came across Iiini 
ih.it there was something irregular and 
(iiv^teiious in this mode ot acquiring liis 
apiKiitit/ueut, and lie tlioiight it right at 
once to direct a h'tter imim'diatcly and 
diieetly to the Chairman of the East- 
liidia Coinp.iny, telling him ail that bad 
talscii plaeo upon the funner occasions, 
iiiid asking him diNtiiictly and openly wlic- 
tlu-'-tlns was a proper mode by wludi tlic 
jiatroiiage of the Company should be 
obtauu'd. The natural cutisciiiumce of 
tliiit letter was, that the Chairman and 
the Deputy Chaiiman, they liemg the 
poisons to whom this letter had been 
eoimnimic.ife(l, thinking it light m a 
Di.itter of fins nature that strict secresy 
slidukl he oliM-rved, sent down a very con- 
bd('[iri<il person m their immediate em- 
ployment to Dr. Back. 

Without troubling you with a detail of 
uli.it took place, it apppeured fit to the 
('h.iirman and Dejnity tdiairman that, if 
po>Mbli', tins opportunity of detecting 
u hat they n ere afraid was too common, 
nmiu’ly, tlie tiadeun<I trullic m the putron- 
aife ot the Company, by guilty persons 
'i'.i!,nmig together, should be probed and 
Hfted to the bottom, and tlie guilty brought 
to puiiNliincat ; they therefore requested, 
i'lid m.ide it quite an earnest request on 
their pint, that Dr. Back himself, an ex- 
tieiiK'ly respeetahlo man, sliould continue 
u> the negociation, in order that he might, 
'f possible, trace the different steps in it, 
from those who it then appeared were 
"lost distantly eomiected with the patron- 
tiffo Itself, and see whetlier or no there 
Y'rc any persons in the employment of 
"to Company wlio were themselves parti- 
r'l'ators m the guilt ; or, at all events, 
ring to punishment those who thought 
primer thus to delude the public. 

after this communication from 
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shew you what share each party upon 
this record had in the transaction now 
before the court. 

Cientlemen : afterDr. Back had received 
this iiifoimation, he writes a letter to Mr. 
Wright, whom I have already named to 
you as the person who had fixed the price 
of this cadetship, in a manner renewing 
and opening tlie contract tliat had been 
so abandoned, and he receives an answer 
to that letter upon the 27th of Fcbri^firy 
1827 ; “ ]Mr. Wright presents his compli- 
ments to Col- Eihvards,” that was the 
name under which the negociation W'as 
carried on on the part of Dr. Back j “ and 
begs to say, that tlie opportunj|^ now ex- 
ists lor opening the treaty alluded to in 
Jiis note ; but that be is going out of town 
to-morrow for a week or ten days, and W'ill 
commi'-sion a friend of his to attend to any 
eommimieation or appointment that Col. 
Edward> may think ])roper to make for 
tliat purpose, being jierlectly conversant 
in those matters. Mr. W. begs to say, 
that he only came to town on Sunday, 
which is the cause of Col. Edwards not 
ha\mg had an e.irlier rp[)ly, and shall feel 
oliliged by Ins addressing him in future to 
Ko. 6.*I, Upper Not ton-street, having 
quirted his house in Alsop’s Buildings. 
Mr. W. will feel obliged by an early re- 
ply, as the opiiortunity may not last long.” 
And he dates this from 03, Upper Norton- 
street, so that the rtfcct of this letter is to 
identify himself with the person afterwards 
found III 6.3, Norton-street j in effect, 
handing over Dr. Buck from any farther 
communication with himself at this mo- 
ment to this person, whoever he might 
turn out to be, who would be found upon 
the premises in Norton-street. Accord- 
ingly, a short time afterDr. Back came to 
tow'll, I think upon the 5th of March af- 
ter, he sent a note to the direction of Nor- 
ton-street. No. 6:1, having addressed it to 
Mr. Wright, who, he supposes, would 
either be there in person, or to w'hom it 
might be forwarded. He receives no an- 
swer to it, nor any letter from Mr. Wright, 
but from a Mr. Gibbon.s, one of the other 
defendants upon this record; the letter he 
receives is this : “ Mr. Gibbons, on the part 
of Mr. Wright, will meet Col. Edwards 
to-morrow at one o’clock, at 32, Wal- 
brook, having an appointment there at 
that hour ; and as Col. E. has desired his 
3 2 better 
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letter t6 be addressed M the City> (t pro- 
bably may be more convenient to him 
than Notion-street. ” So that here is a 
direct appointment formed between Mr. 
Gibbons, the representative of ])lr. Wright, 
and Col. Edwards, that is Dr. Back, who 
was come up to town for the purpose I 
have already mentioned to you. 

On that day, the 5th of March, or the 
next day the 6th of March, a meeting 
takes place, Dr. Back goes into the City, 
to No. 32, Walbrook, which is the cham- 
bers of a respectable attorney, I believe, 
who has nothing to do whatever with this 
transaction— he there meets Gibbons, 
that person with whom, till that moment, 
he was an entire stranger. Upon meet- 
ing Mr. Gibbons at that place, the con- 
versation immediately assumes the form 
of a more direct treaty, for Gibbons, 
upon that occasion, points out the ne- 
cessity of having the money brought 
forward directly ; that he again specifies 
the difference in the price of a cavalry 
and infantry cadetship, and he states that 
the mode in which these matters are 
managedlfl by dividing a bank-note in 
two parts, by leaving one-half with him- 
self or some Iranker, and the party so 
advancing to keep the other half, which 
finds its way to the first half when the 
matter is completed. That is the state- 
ment that Gibbons makes Dr. Back. 
Accordingly, Dr. Back being in com- 
munication with the East-India Com- 
pany, for the purpose of following up the 
line which has been so pointed out by 
Gibbons, does, at a subsequent day, pro- 
cure from them a note for £500, for the 
purpose of being deposited in the mode 
I have stated. But before tliey se- 
parated on the 6th March, Gibbons pro- 
duces to Dr. Back, and puts into his 
hands a printed form, which, I believe, is 
called a cadet’s form of certificate and 
interrogatories, in order that Dr. Back 
may procure it, to be properly filled up 
in order that the intended cadet may 
obtain the situation. I shall have occ^ 
sion to make several comments upon this 
as I go on. I shall only now state, that 
on this day when the sum was fixed upon, 
this form of certificate was put into his 
hands by Gibbons. 

Gentlemen, I think upon the 12th of 
that month the money was actually ad- 
vanced— this printed paper having been 
put into the hands of Dr. Back, and as 
one part of this requires that there should 
be a certificate of the baptism of tlie 
intended candidate for the office, which 
requires some time to fill up, if he has 
been baptized In the country, or in some 
remote part of the kingdom, a considera- 
ble interval took place. Dr. Back went 
down to Little Hampton, and this paper 
I have in my hand was sent down to 
Exeter, to procure the proper errtty of 


the baptiemi the fif ths 

baptism of young Mr. Back) the eon of 
Dr. Back t it was aftervifardi sent up to 
Little Hampton, and was sent by I^. 
Back to Gibbons, covered with a letter 
addressed to Gibbons. I do not know 
that I need trouble you with such minute 
details, but it is acknowledged afterwards 
by a letter from Gibbons, and nothing 
further that is material takes place till 
the beginning of April. 

Gentlemen, about the 10th of April, 
Gibbons writes a note to Colonel Ed- 
wards, “ Sir, I wrote to you yesterday, 
to which I beg leave to refer, and ac- 
cording to what I then wrote, that you 
W'ould hear from me again, this day I have 
to request you, or the young gentleman, 
will meet me at 32, Walbrook, on Thurs- 
day next, at half-past eleven o’clock, and 
he prepared to carry the cavalry appoint- 
ment into effect.” The meaning of 
carrying the cavalry appointment into 
effect was, producing on the part of Dr. 
Back the stipulated sum of £500, which 
was first to be laid down before the 
remainder was advanced. On the 12th 
of April, Dr. Back comes and having 
obtained a bank-note of the value of 
£500 from one of the officers of the 
Company for this purpose— it was cut in 
half ; one is delivered to Gibbons to he 
kept by him until the appointment is 
completed, and the other is kept by Dr. 
Back, and upon that occasion Gibbons 
gives a regular receipt— that he has 

Received 12th April, 1827, of Dr. 
Back, the half of a £500 Bank of Eng- 
land note, which I engage to return in 
case the appointment agreed upon does 
not take place.” 

Now, so tlie matter stands, I think, 
up to that day ; on tliat day a new person 
is introduced upon the stage, for upon 
that day a person of the name of 'iVn* 
dale, (Joseph Tpdale), one other of the 
defendants, is introduced by Gibbons to 
Dr. Back. To the very great surprise of 
Dr. Back, he found that Tyndale, al- 
though only two days had passed since 
the deposit of the half of the £500 not^ 
that by some means or other that £500 
note has got shifted into the hands or 
Tyndale, or at least that Tyndale pro- 
duces an engagement that he has it in his 
hands, that he only retains the £ 500 ur)ti 
he has performed his engagement wU 
Gibbons,— thus getting one link 
on, as if he was the party to . - 
money, he w'fi# to procure some o 
person, this "il^dale, for 
the present ocr^sion, who was to . 


the money if be procured the “PP®’ , 
ment, or a part of it, or what agree 
was made between them we know 
and it was immaterial to 
the agreement entered into 
was by soma meaiw othef 
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to Joseph lyndtle* This man* Tyndale* house ; and when he gete there, he fiudt 

seems to exphess some degree of disap. Capt Anstice stating to him, that he has 

pointment tliet the whole matter has not had in his custody for some time the half 
been concluded, and promised very largely of that £500 note, and when the other is 
that a very little time should elapse till it applied to it, there will be no difficulty in 
is; at the same time, as he naturally sup- carrying the arrangement into effect, so 
j)osed that Dr. Back would begin to be a that this money forms the connecting link 
little impatient as his money had been between three of the persons I have m6n- 
lodged, be endeavoured to put him off for tioiied to. you— between Mr. Gibbons, 
some time upon the impracticability of its Mr. Tyndale, and Capt. Anstice— and 
being then immediately concluded on ac- that Capt. Despard is the person who 
fount of the existing state of things ; cements and links together all three, be- 
stating, that the ministry being unsettled, ing the medium of introduction of the ope 
there was a great difficulty in getting this to the other. During this time Capt. 
cadetcy appointment. What part ot the Despard is as full of his promises as the 
ministry he alluded to I know not, but I preceding persons; he states a little dif- 
believe that was as true as many other ficplty has arisen in consequence of the 
statements I shall have to refer to. I director he named not being in town, 
need not remind you, that that was exactly that that director, or another he named, 
the time that there was a change effecting are the persons from whom it is to be ob- 
in the administration of the country. tained. I do not mention the names at 
So, gentlemen, the matter rests, con- present; if their names should appear they 
siderably to the apparent disappointment are in court, and they are ready upon their 
of Dr- Back, who was urging the com- oaths to deny having any share in its par- 
pletioii of this matter till the 25th, and ticipation— in short, it is only the means 

then it is stated that the matter will very by which these inferior persons, ^who 

soon be brought to a close, and another are gulling the pubMc in end^vouring to A 
person is introduced — Capt. Despard, ano- impose upon their betters in^ciety, and 
ther of the defendants — he comes in, and obtaining an introduction to directors,— it 
states his great surprise that a matter of is only the mode by which they carry their 
this sort has been allowed to be under the base intentions into execution, 
conduct of Mr. Gibbons and I\fr. Tyndale We then come down, gentlemen, to 
—he does not wonder that this disap- the 25tJi April, and that is the most im- 
pointment has taken place, but, he says, I portant part of the case, because upon 
will put you into a way to get it com- the next day it is that for the first time 
plcted directly. I will introduce you to Capt. Prescott will be brought forward 
a partner of a great East- India House, to your notice. Gentlemen, I will now 
Mr. Anstice, who is one of the defend- trace out,— because it will li more con- 
ants. But before Capt. Despard makes venient to make the matter clear to you, 

Ins appearance, which I think was in the —after observing that upon the 25tJi of 
afternoon of the day, there has been an April the name of Capt. Prescott is 
application made to Dr, Back to furnish brought forward, I will go on and trace 
the remaining part of the money, wJiich the remainder of tlie parties up to the 
was to be tlie payment for a cadetship, time when the detection takes place ; but 
lou recollect only £500 have been al- I will refer back to this 25th of April, to 
ready advanced ; it is stated that not a shew how far the evidence will implicate 
single step can be taken further in the pro- Capt. Prescott in a guilty knowledge, or 
gross of this matter, unless there is ano- means of knowledge, of this transaction. .* 
tner note of £300, treated in the same Gentlemen : upon the 27th of April, 
way, and cut in two, and deposited, one Dr. Back attends again according to ap- 
Jaif with Mr. Gibbons, and the otlier pointment at Capt. Anstice’s office, which 
^ept: that IS done on the 25th of April ; is at St. Helen’s ; he is informed that 
so tnat now you perceive that all the nothing as yet is accomplished ; he begins 
^ forthcoming on the to be extremely anxious, perhaps not so 
win K purchaser has been parted anxious as if the money was his own ; he 
Mr* and put into tlie hands of would probably then have urged with a 

sbiUiT 1 1 appears to lie the greater degree of vigour the completion 

^ contract, but he shewed sufficient 

wifii tone ; he speaks to induce them to promise to put into 

that M ^ Tyndale, exercise all their powers to get it com- 

Mr * r u expressed towards Dieted. He calls there two or three times 

hadbp^ln money m the course of the day, and nothing 

CUSP there could be no ex- takes place. At last Capt. Despard, who 

take carrying it into effect : I will is still appearing upon the stage at Capt. 
be ^ ‘’*“*^* Anstice’s and is the conductor of Dr. 

inglv and he accord- Back, Capt l>e8pard states he had sent 

St Helen’s, to Begerit Street to have some intercourse 
Anstice has a counting- with the gentleman who was to procure 

the 
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the appointment : this is very much to 
the surprise Of Dr. Back, who had never 
before heard of any person in Regent 
Street; he asked, why do you introduce a 
new person to us ; I thought you told us 
thait A, B, or C, at the head of affairs, 
waia^ the person to whom you looked : 
wh^ do you now say a stranger is the 
person ftoin whom you are to obtain it ? 
He could get no answer to the question, 
but on the following day Capt. Despard 
called again and said all was finished. He 
said that at first, but he corrected him- 
self and said, all will be completed im- 
mediately: there is no doubt that all 
will be immediately right.” Still nothing 
came. The morning of Saturday, tlie 
28th of April, was wasting away, Dr. 
Back calling from time to time ; put off 
for half an hour, and then calling again ; 
nothing comes forward in the course of 
that morning ; until at last Cajit. Anstice, 
being tired out, says “u e will go together 
to a gentleman at Waterloo Place, Re- 
gent Street, and we will sec what is to 
happen there.” Accordingly Dr. Back, 
accompanied by Capt. Anstice, goes to the 
office of a gentleman of the name of An- 
drews, in llegcMt Street, who is another 
of the defendants upon the record. He 
does not see him when he gets there : 
Mr. Andrews is absent, but had left word 
he should bo there at a certain time ; al- 
though they wait long beyond that time, 
Mr. Andrews docs not make bis appear- 
ance. Then it is agreed that the very 
next morning Dr. Back shall cull upon 
Capt. Anstice at his private house, and 
they shall go together to 3Ir. Andrew sat 
his private liouse, and see what was going 
on as to this appointment — that will he 
on Sunday ; and accordingly on Sunday, 
the 29th of April, Dr. Back and Capt. 
Anstice called upon 3Ir. Andrew's and 
saw Mr. Andrews, and a conveisation 
takes place. Tlic precise purport of the 
conveiNation wall be exjilaiiied to you by 
the witness when he comes. The eflect 
of it was, that every thing would be com- 
pleted on the following day. At the same 
time a great caution is given to him not 
to say any thing upon the subject to any 
body; that it is extremely important that 
no one should know what was going on, 
and that it was no fault of his that it was 
not completed, for his client w^as in great 
want of money at that time, and it would 
be of great importance to him to receive 
it. So that now I have introduced ano- 
ther defendant to you, Mr. Andrew's. 
Gentlemen, Monday was the 30th of 
April, and that Monday tlic 30cli of April 
had been fixed by Mr. Anilrews and Cajit. 
Anstice for the purpose of fully complet- 
ing the transaction. Still there is some 
delay, and some fresh excuse why the 
appointment docs not come forw’ard. Yon 
will hear the reason why, '.vhen I come 


to state to you what was going on with 
respect to the appointment at the East* 
India House, tetween the nominating 
and recommending directors. 

On tliisday, the 30th of April, another 
of the parties, we had long since forgotten 
in the transaction, steps forward again. 
Mr. Gibbons sends a note on this day, 
“ Sir, I am quite in the dark,” this is to 
Dr. Back, “ as to what is going on. I 
went to Mr. Anstice’s at three o’clock, 
being told you were to be there at that 
time, but did not meet you, and after 
waiting half an hour was told you had 
been and gone. I was desirous ol know- 
ing what W'as likely to be done, as Iain 
keeping an infantry appointment open, 
and the party complains of my not giving 
an answer. I shall expect to see you in 
the morning, and will call here about 
eleven.” A jiretty good intimation of the 
necessity ot making these inquiries, when 
Mr. Giblions talks so quietly that he is 
keeping an infantry appointment open, 
and he desires to know what is to become 
of it, as the ow'ner was impatient. I 
think it was high time for the Company, 
when they discovered any thing ol this 
sort, to probe it to the bottom, and see 
W'ho w'erc the guilty parties. However, I 
only introduce this to shew that on tliis 
day Gibbons stejis fonvard again, who 
supposes that this lias got into some 
other train, and that he shall not receive 
the money he expects. It is only one proof, 
among others, that the parties cannot 
trust ear'll other, and that they are intro- 
ducing link alter link in order that you 
may not be able to trace it out. 

That brings us to the next day, Tuesday 
tlie Istol May, when a letter anivesfroin 
Capt. Anstice addressed to Col. Eduards 
(a Horn </c (fuevTCf while he was conducting 
this business), stating that he must either 
come by liimsell, or send his son by him- 
sell, to Mr. Andrews’s otfice in Uegoiit 
Stieet. Blatters are now arriving very 
clo.scly to their ultimate termination, for 
on the very following day, Wednesday 
the 2d, the whole of the scheme takes 
effect, and the evidence we bring lorward 
will be complete. Accordingly, the lol- 
lowing day the son goes early by himself 
to Mr. Andrews’s house, and there he 
discovered a stranger he had never seen 
betore, but who turned out to be Mr* 
Sutton, one other of the defendants upon 
the record. 

What does young Mr. Back go there 
for’ He goes for the purpose of filho? 
up one part of tliis printed form winch it 
was necessary he should fill up hirn- 
self, and which had been left * 
ed up till that moment it is put mm 
his hands, in the office of Mr. An- 
drews, by Sutton, with a pencil-in^ 
upon it denoting the manner in . 
is to be filled up ; in fact, contaifiiuj? 
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name of the direotor who had recom- 
mended him to the preferment: so that 
there you have a new person in that stage 
introduced you see at the last moment— 
Sutton ; but at the most important st^e, 
because it is just piecjding that time 
when the and notes are to be 
made complete, and when they would be 
edicient in the hands of the bearer. 

As soon as that is done, Dr, Buck is 
told to repair to the East- India House, 
and that Mr. Sutton and Capt. Anstice 
will be there as soon as he is. Accord- 
ingly on the 2d of May they both proceed 
troiu the west end of the town, first to the 
Monument colfee-hoiise, w'here Dr. Back 
had appointed to be present, before all the 
parties repaired to the India-House to 
pass this young man. They proceed to 
the Monument coffee-house, and there 
they find Dr. Back, and a conversation 
takes place as to the remaining halves of 
the two notes, the parties insisting — that 
is, Andrews and Sutton insisting — that 
tliey would have both the halves of the 
notes delivered to them before they would 
btir a step lurtlier; hut Dr. Back, who 
seems to have some intelligence upon 
this subject, saying, “ No, it is quite suf- 
ficient it 1 trust you with the lialf ol the 
1 will not give you the half of the 
i'jOO until the young man is uetiially 
passed; wo will all go together, and as 
soon ns he is passed the half of the other 
shall be put into your hands.” At last it 
IS so agreed, a considerable discussion 
having taken place. The half of that 
note having been delivered to Sutton, 
wjio is to apply lor tlie other half to 
flapt, Anstice, they jirocoed together to 
the liidia-House, and when they come 
there, the papei-s then being completed 
and filled up, they are put into the hands 
cl a cleik, a Mr, Haldane, one of the 
clerks in tlie Cadet otlice, it having been 
previously arranged and orders given, that 
the moment the pajiers came in, they 
should he handed uj) to the Committee of 
Bircetoi's. In consequence ol that I 
iiced not state the young man was unable 
to pass, and tlie whole llnng is blown up. 
•Sutton is found at an ojiiiosite house, very 
niiicli alarmed, to which Dr. Back goes 
oaek. He finds Sutton alone, or Sutton 
«od Andrew^s together, and stating lie 
should be a ruined man if this matter was 
discovered, and then stating he was Sut- 
mn and giving his direction, and I believe 
u Will appear at a subsequent period that 
® goes down to Dr. Back to make in- 
/h ’ ^ should state 

at Gibbons is found just at the time the 
parties enter the Jndia-House watching in 
*6 ortice to see what was going on, 
ownng that the passing of the young 
.L ^ take place tliat day, to take « 
,dare m the plunder. Dr. Back asks, 
wnat do you do here ? We have had 


nothing to do with you for the last six 
months.'^ Gibbons says, T come on 
behalf of myself and Mr. Wright, to %€t 
the difference between the sum we first 
named and the sum you have got it for ; 
for as I told you it would cost 900 gui- 
neas and you have got it for .iCSOO, there 
is £145 to spare, and I mean to have the 
odd £45 and give Wright the £100.'* 
That shews the connexion between all the 
parties from the first to the last. 

That, gentlemen, is pretty much the 
outline of the case against the first seven 
of the defendants, and upon that evidence, 
even if ,it had not been corroborated as it 
is now, beyond all dispute, by the acts of 
the parties themselves pleading guilty to 
the indictment, and one of them taking a 
verdict by consent, there could be no 
doubt in the minds of gentlemen of your 
intelligence that tljey were all of them, 
and not part, guilty of the transaction. 

But 1 come now to state the facts thiit 
relate to Mr. Prescott, and I begin by 
stating that tliere is not the least charge 
against him, nor am I instructed to .state, 
that he was guilty of any actual participa- 
tion in the money given for this appoint- 
ment. lie is cliaigcd only with having 
abused the situation he held by knowing, 
or at least having certain means of know- 
ledge of, that which had taken place in the 
course of this transaction by Sutton, and 
yet lending his aid to it by giving Sutton 
the patronage so to be disposed of. 

Now, what is the exact eormexion be- 
tween Sutton and Mr. Prescott I am not 
able to trace out ; they are friends, and 
have long been intimate and acquainted. 
That Sutton is a person w’ho has served 
Mr. Prescott very much in the course of 
some elections that have taken place, 
that I believe I shall be able to prbve, 
and wdiether, by having this patronage in 
his power, Capt. Prescott thinks proper 
actually to sell it and convert the money 
to his own use, or whether he thinks 
proper to give it to a person from whom 
he has received services and is indebted, 
that that person may convert it into mo- 
ney and apply it to Ins owai purpose.s, does 
not make any material degree of distinc- 
tion bctw'een the parties accused : in either 
case it is a gross perversion of the pur- 
poses for w’hieh this public trust is re- 
posed in him, is rather a shade in the de- 
gree of guilt, than in the degree of fraud. 

But I now proceed to state the evi- 
dence that will affect Mr. Prescott. It 
will appear that on Thursday the 26th 
April, he made application to another 
director, Col. Toone, a gentleman wiio 
has been a director ot the Company 
for the last thirty years, to lend him, 
which is by no means an uncommon trans- 
action, an appointment for that year of a 
cadetship in the Madras cavalry. Col. 
Toone said he was extremely welcome to 
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it ; that no man in England was more 
welcome to his patronage than Mr. Pres- 
cott This was on Thursday the 26th 
April) and I have already stated, while I 
was mentioning the other steps in the 
transaction, that this was the day imme- 
diately following that upon which the 
J08OO had been completely deposited in 
the city with Gibbons or Capt. Anstice. 
It seems that on the Friday some conver- 
sation had taken place at the East- India 
House which it is unnecessary for me to 
state ; I only state it as occasioning an 
act done by Col. Toone ; but some con- 
versation took place at the India-House 
that made Col. Toone uneasy at the pro- 
mise that he had made to Mr. Prescott 
to lend him this appointment, and in con- 
sequence of that Col. Toone called upon 
Mr. Prescott, or met him at the India- 
House, and a conversation ensues that it 
will be extremely important for you to 
bear in your minds. You will perceive 
when this paper is put into your hands, 
that there is a letter, signed by the party 
who recommends any young man to the 
appointment under the East- India Com- 
pany, in which he states that he declares 
upon his honour that he received the no- 
mination of cadet for the Madras cavalry 
from one of the directors gratuitously, 
and that “ I have given it gratuitously to 
Mr. Edward Drake Back, with whose 
family and connexions I am well acquaint- 
ed.” There is upon every one of the 
papers, before a cadet can bo passed, a 
letter written by the recommending per- 
son to the directors, from which it is 
called a recommendatory letter, and there 
is an assertion from this person so recom- 


thieis s^nedby Mir. PfetdoUatthe Eait. 
India House on Saturday the 28th of 
April. I bave told yoti, on Friday afte^ 
noon something had occurred to render 
the mind of Col. Toone uneasy that he 
had given this offer, and a conversation 
takes place to which I wish to call your 
attention. Col. Toone asks Mr. Preg. 
cott what he knows of young Mr. Back, 
what he knows of his connexions : the 
answer given— I wish to give it in the very 
words — is this, he stated “ that he knew 
the young man’s father — that he was a 
respectable clergyman residing in Devoiu 
shire— that the young man wanted only 
two months to be twenty-two years of 
age, and that he was as fine a youth as 
any in England.” I am sorry to say, 
gentlemen, that not one part of this as. 
sertion is borne out by the fact. Mr. 
Prescott did not know the father of Mr. 
Back — he had never seen or heard of the 
father before this transaction — Dr. Back 
was not a clergyman in Devonshire for 
the last twelve years — he had been living 
abroad, and I believe has not been ia 
Devonshire for a longer period titan the 
twelve years in question— the young man 
wanted more than two months of tw'enty- 
two— he was not at this period more than 
twenty-one and a half, and this is not an 
immaterial allegation, because the time at 
which a young man would be superan- 
nuated being twenty-two, the nearer he 
approaches to that age, the more neces- 
sary it is that all due diligence shall be 
used to procure the appointment ; there 
is the more occasion to look about to sec 
that the young man Is provided for ; that 
assertion was one not founded on fact ; 


mending, that he is well acquainted with and when he asserts he is as fine a youth 
the connexions and the family of the per- as any in England, I am told that that is 
son so recommended to notice; infect, by no means a proper and just description 
riiat is the only security the directors of the gentleman ; however, he will be 
have that their patronage shall not be called as a witness, and you will see whe- 
abused ; they know nothing of the young tber that is a proper description of the 
men brought forward, but each individual party ; so tha4: you have the letter filled 
director knows the person to whom he up irregularly by the person who ought 
has given his patronage, and if he can not to have subscribed it, but who ought 
trust him, he sees his name at the bottom to have insisted on the party who had 
of the letter, that he is either the parent obtained the recommendation from him 
of the party, or well acquainted with the to have been the recommendation upon 
party recommended : the only pledge the the face of the -letter: and who js that 
directors have left that improper persons party? I have no scruple in saying it js 
shall not be admitted into the service of Sutton; the facts ofthe case shew it 
the Company, is this letter of the party Sutton, and Sutton only. Sutton ought 
$0 recommending. to have written this letter, and Mr. Pre»- 

Gentlemen, upon this occasion, instead cott, instead of bluing the party reconn- 
of being signed, as the letter ought to have mending, ought to have been the n^- 
been, by some person who had actually nator ; he ought to have been the 
recommended young Mr. Back to this nominating, and Sutton the party reco - 
patronage of the Company, this document mending. Why was this alteration • w j 
is irregularly, and unusually, and there- was not Sutton used as the name? I 
fore I say improperly, signed by Mr. Pres- was not he brought forward on tins 

cott himself. What does Mr. Prescott sion os the party who recororn ffl^ 
assert in this letter ? He asserts that young young man ? I must draw the frww 
Mr. Back is a person with whose family and the justice or the 
and connexions he is W3ll acquainted; making tJhevinfeitBce must I* 
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I moat wy— l)eflnuse i rwy jAiorl period 
before tl»t» in the montll of February, 
the very same traneaction tool? place, his 
giving an appointinent (o,90tton, and 
Sutton has signed the recommendatory 
letter in February before that, and Mr. 

Prescott had been the nominating di- 
rector. I say, therefore, you will judge 
whether the inference is a just one, that 
the object was not to bring forward the 
name of Sutton in these papers, that re- 
course was had to this mode of filling up 
the paper, and that the ordinary business 
and regular course of making tliis ap- 
pointment was not adopted. 

Gentlemen, we have now got to Satur- 
day the 28th, on which day the conversa- 
tion takes place I have alluded to. In 
tlie course of the morning of the 28th 
Mr. Prescott goes or sends to the office 
of the cadet clerks, Mr. Prescott having 
a right to do that as all the other directors 
have. A clerk of the name of Sharp, a 
person who will be called to you, will 
state what took place. Mr. Prescott 
produced this printed paper, filled up in 
the manner I have stated to you. I 
pause to ask you, how could tins paper 
come into the hands of Mr. Prescott ? I 
have shewn, this paper was given by his 
friend, and former manager in tliis trans- 
action, to Dr. Back, to be filled up to a 
certain extent ; I have shewn you it was 
transmitted back to Gibbons, and it is a 
pertect blank. What becomes of the pa- 
per from its reaching Gibbons to its ap- 
pearing in the hands of Mr. Prescott? 

Let that be explained. I suppose in ex- 
planation of it, that Sutton is the person 
whom I have shewn to be colleaguing 
with the others, and one of the parties in 
the conspiracy, that Sutton must have 
been the person, who, as he had asked 
this favour of Mr. Prescott, so he had 
put this appointment into the hands of 
Mr. Gibbons : he tells Shaq) the manner 
in which the remaining part sliall be filled 
up, but as if he felt conscious at the mo- 
ment there was something irregular in 
|his, he says, “ but will this be regular ?” 

No,” says the clerk, “ that is not re- 
gular; the name of the person who solicit- 
ed the appointment nneb obtained it from 
the director, the person who recom- 
mends the candidate, the friend of the 
young man who is recommended to the 
notice of the director, should be the per- 
son to sign it; you ought not to sign it, 
you are the nominator ; and although it is 
*^orrowed it from Co- 
Riff, ^1 • you ought to have 

nil- f'Jal party should have 

^ make out the 
paper mthe usual way ?’* He says “ no ; I 
Toone a great deal of 
^ up in the usual way and I 
»y^lf,” and he signs It ; and a 
*^tte«i aoeompanyii^thitaQd 
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it Is to be' sent to Colonel Toone at the 
west end of the town. About nine o'clock 
in the evening a sealed paper comes con- 
taining this which I hold in my hand, 
containing also a note written in the 
name of Mr. Abington, who was the 
head cleric of the office, but who had been 
absent that day from illness, but in whose 
name it was written at the express re- 
quest of Mr. Prescott. A sealed paper 
enclosing this note and these documents 
arrives at the house of Colonel Toone, 
it being necessary for him to make the 
ultimate signature at the bottom of it, as 
the party who declares that to his belief 
all is correct. I have already told you 
what had taken place in Colonel Toone 's 
mind ; he was still so dissatisfied, even 
that night he writes one note to Mr, Alv- 
ington at the East India House, request- 
ing that the young man should not pass 
until he had seen him himself ; and he 
writes another note, w'hich he sent by Us 
own servant to Mr. Prescott, the defen- 
dant, telling him he must not bring him 
to the India-House to pass him until he 
has seen him, and he is satisfied he is the 
person represented to be. 

Gentlemen, let us follow up this sealed 
parcel, it takes a very different course 
from that which was intended ; it arrives 
at Colonel Toone’s, and he, after signing 
it, redirects it to Mr. Ahin^on, the head 
clerk of the office. An East- India House 
messenger, who had received his previous 
instructions, instead of carrying it to Mr# 
Abington, carries it on to the house of 
Mr. Prescott, and Mr. Prescott breaks 
open the seal and obtains possession of 
this paper. The next day is Sunday, and 
nothing is done upon this part o( die 
transaction. Ihave already stated on w'hat 
the other members w^ere occupied on this 
day ; they w ere calling at Mr. Andrews’s 
private house. Monday morning comes ; 
you recollect the note written to Mr. 
Prescott, requesting him to attend wfth 
the young man, and produce him before 
any thing was done with the papers. On 
the Monday morning Colonel Toone goes 
to the India- House ; no one appears 
from Mr. Prescott, nor the young man 
himself : therefore although Mr. Prescott 
had received this intimation of the doubt 
existing on Colonel Toone’.s mind, and 
his anxiety that all should be set right 
before the appointment was ultimately 
nmde, he docs not do that, which I must 
say any man who was occupied in a 
straight-forwanl course would be most 
anxious to <lo, stop these papers, and 
prevent their being carried through the 
office, until that explanation had been 
given to Colonel Toone, tlie nominator, 
which he demanded. 

Then again on tlie Tuesday morning I 
have stated what took place ; there is no- 
thing further «• to Mr. Prescott, except 
this 
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thiB, thftt while the yowig man is there he 
calls the young man before him, and asks 
him how old he is, and whether he likes to 
go to India ; but not a syllable upon that 
point which ought to have excited a sus- 
picion in his mind, not a word about the 
party recommending him, or whether it 
was obtained gratuitously or not ; all tliat 
which he must liave known was passing 
in the mind of Colonel Toone, and most 
anxiously passing there, all that is kept 
back, there is nothing but that simple 
inquiry. 

Gentlemen, these are the facts of the 
case. Upon tlic jtarticular circumstances 
that appear to me to constitute a case 
against the other defendants I shall 
not trouble you uith a word. These 
are the tacts, which I say npp(‘nr to me 
to constitute a case, if not of conviction, 
at least of such great suspicion against 
the <lefendaiit Mr. Prescott, that 1 do 
take on me to say tlie directors w’oiild not 
have performed their <luty to the jnihlic 
if they had not included his name in (lie 
present indictment. First, I think it is 
perfectly clear that a sale had been elfeet- 
ed of a cavalry appointment for tlio sum 
of i,800 ; that is put.beyoiid all dispute. It 
is in the next place clear tliat the party 
W'ho obtained the adv.intage o( the a[)- 
poiiitment, obtained it tlirongh the means 
of jMr. Pl•e^cott ; it is clear lie is a sti an- 
ger to Mr. Picscott, and it is clear tliat 
the party wlio had recommended him to 
Mr. Prescott liad a sliort time befoic ob- 
tained a similar ajipointmeiit lor another 
person. 

It is clear tliat Mr. Prescott has signed 
this recommendatory letter, not in the 
ordinary course ; it Is clear that the re- 
commendation to which his name is suh- 
scrihed contains tacts that arc not founded 
in truth ; it will be proved to you beyond 
disjnite, that when his particularatteiition 
is called tothe.se facts, a conversation take.s 
place between Col. Toone and himself, 
in which he states hi.s attention being 
Cidled to it, facts not consistent with tlie 
truth ; it is clear that the pa})or which w'C 
have traced into the liamls of JMr. Gib- 
bons, by some means or otiicr comes into 
the hands of Mr. Prescott; it is clear 
that wlien that paper is sent by itself at 
night, directed to Col Tqonc, it gets 
back into his hands again, not in the mode 
in W'hich it was intended by Col. Toone, 
for by him it was directed and addressed, 
and intemled to be piussed back to the 
regular office ; but there is at least this 
fact, which appears to me to afford the 
most pregnant evidence aguin.st him, that 
when all those suspicions were raised, he 
knew' what Col. 'I'oone’s mind w'as work- 
ing upon, and when he had it in his power 
to stop the papers till a satisfactory ex- 
planation was given, he does not only not 
keep the appointment back for that pur- 


pose, but he allows* as far as he U con- 
cenied, the previous paper to pass ; it is 
not necessary to state, that the chairman 
and directors, and committee, had taken 
effectual care that the paper should not 
pass, and that w'as the course followed. 

Tlie.se are the facts of the case ; if any 
observations I have made do not appear 
to you to deserve tlie weight that in my 
mind I am giving them, you will reject 
them. If there is any doubt in this case, 
I am sure I only speak the sentiments of 
the directors in saying, that tliey would be 
most happy, if after this till! investigation, 
the name ot Mr. Prescott should appear 
perfectly unconnected w'ith the transac- 
tion, and as fur ns I am concerned, it will 
give me the greatest pleasure also; but I 
should have desertetl the duty that lias 
placed me here, if I had not made the 
observations that appeared to me fairly 
to be draw'll Iroin the evidence to be 
brought before you. 


T/ie follou'im) ivas the evidence for the 
prosecution. 


The Rev. Edward Rack, D.D., exa- 
mined by Mr. Serj. Ro'^aiKpier. Wit- 
ness revidod at Little Hampton ; had 
resided tln'rc about a year and a half, or 
nearly two yearN ; resided before that in 
various parts ot the Continent tor foiiitccii 
or filteen ^ears; li\ed in Dovorisliirc 
about that time, fourteen or filteen years 
ago; witness’s son was born there. In the 
autumn ol 182() witness’s attention was 
attracted by an adtertiscmciit in the 
Mornintj, Herald, relating to a good situa- 
tion (or a young man who was inclined to 
go abroad, a young man under twenty. 
In eon^oqiience of that aiUerti'^emerit 
witness obtained an inti'i'Mi'w with the 
defendant Wright, at his own bouse, in 
Allsop’.s Buildings, near the Regent’s 
Park ; witness called upon him. 

'I'he w'itness identified the advertise- 
ment, whieJi was road as follow s . — 


liloniini' Fudnn, Aiifi.M, 

Parents and (Inardiaiis. — A permanent situation 
of a table nature now offers for a youtli un- 

dor twenty to abroad ; his outfit would 
inean.s, without wiiiih none need apply, 
by letter only, post paid, to M. N. aJ, Craven 
blreet, .Strand.” 


Examination continued. — Witness call- 
'd at Allsop’.s Buildings and saw Mt, 
VVbiglit; witness called in tlie name ot 
Col. Edw ai’ds. It was iiitinuiied to witness 
hat th e parent or guardian would 
;reat ed w ith ; he was first of all told tint 
no one else would be treated with ; ' 

ness had cards with the name of 
Edw'ards on them. At the time JWr. 
Wright mentioned the nature of tlie ap 
pointinent, and how it was to be ' 

lie said £C(X) or ^6800 w oiild be nrcessa 
the appointment was to le 
India in the company’s tiervice.^ ^ ^ 
that it would be £600 if it 
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fentty, and £800 or £900 if in the ca- 
valry. This was a little more than twelve 
months since. Before that time witness 
had not understood that any price was to 
be paid for the appointment— quite the 
contrary, and told Mr. Wright that ; after 
learning that those prices were asked for 
the appointment, witness broke off the 
negociation. Witness after this commu- 
nicated to the chairman of the East- In- 
dia Company the circumstances that had 
taken place. Witness intended to renew 
the negociation, and before he did that he 
communicated with the chairman of the 
Company, because circumstances had al- 
tered in a pecuniary point of view : wit- 
ness’s son had become of age, and was 
entitled to a small property of his own. 

Witness wished to renew the negociation*, 
but before doing so he communicated 
with the chairman of the Company, be- 
cause there appeare<I to he a mystery 
about it, and he was afraid that all was 
not fair. Witness renewed that negocia- 
tion at the request of the chairman, after 
he had told witness the dangerous situa- 
tion he was likely to he in, and that it was 
totally against the law. Witness from 
time to time communicated to the chair- 
man of the East India Company the dif- 
ferent steps he took in this transaction. 

In consequence of that, witness ealled 
again at AIIsoj) s Buildings, hut did not 
sureeed in seeing Mr. Wright there upon 
that occasion. Witness did not become 
acqiiainted with IMr. Wright’s hand- 
writing; witness received a letter fJianded 
to the witness) after he had called at 
Allsop s Buildings, having left his card 
the name of Col. Edwards ; it was 
about two or three days after. 

The letter was put in and read as fol- 
Jmvs, after it had been proved by Mr, 
wrihjig* VVright’s hand- 

" Kef Portland Road, 
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tomorrow at one o’clock. «t 32. 

“t that 

noiir, and as Col. F, has desired this letter to be 
^dressed to the City, it probably maybe more 
convenient to him than Norton ^reet.” 

Examination continued. — In conse- 
quence of that note witness called at 
Walhrook on the 6th of March, and on 
the 8th also. Witness saw Mr. Gibbons 
at both times, and on both had conver- 
^tion witli him respecting the cadetcy. 
Gibbons told witness the price of a cadetcy 
m the infantry was £(>00, and the eavalr^ 
J(X) guineas, and that the negociation was 
to be conducted by depositing money in 
the hands of any hanker, or by cutting 
hank notes in two. Witness received from 
mrn a paper [a paper shewn to witness], 
nils he gave witness in Walhrook, he 
believed ; however, he gave witness one 
in Walhrook and some at the cadet office. 
He gave a blank form at the cadet office 
and one in Walhrook, and Gibbons told 
witness to get a certificate of baptism pro- 
perly filled up, and then return it to him. 
Witness sent it into the country for the 
purpose of having it filled up, and return- 
ed it filled lip to Mr. Gibbons. Gibbons 
shewed witness other papers respecting 
the appointment of cadets ; he shewed 
him two different receipts of money that 
hod been paid him. He said it was an 
acknowledgment to return the half notes 
in rase the promise was not fulfilled. He 
said there was a young man lie had just 
passed wdio had gone into the country ; 
he had not embarked yet ; he w as cfone 
to take leave of his friends in Devonshire 
(witness thought). After witness had re- 
turned the paper filled up, he saw Gibbons 
again frequently. [The witness then 
proved the receipt of the following letter, 
in the hand-writing of Gibbons, wdiich 
was read]. 

•'^2. Walbrook. 24th of March 
n»-7. ‘'igned H. Gibbons, and addres'^ed to Col. 
Edwards, or Dr. Back. 

‘‘Sir : I received your letter ancloslng Mr. Back's 
rertiByte, .ml which I w,« 1. hopeV c,r^l„; 

unfortunately arrived a 
day tw lat^e ; as what I anticipated when I saw 
disposed of the dav before I re- 
I have no doubt of being 

0 ou about a fortnight of being in 

a situation to fulfil your wishes, having made an 
CTRagemont to that effect. I think I can procure 

» good deal more 
^king for one), if your friend should wish it, and 
probably from his age It Is more desirable; and 
you arc to recollect it Is double the infantry nav. 

1 am unfortunately called to Falmouth, where I 
am going this evening to see my w ife, who lies 


th,u he is Tfdn„ treaty alluded to In his note; 
w(-ek or ten divs town to morrow for a 

to attend to ” commission a friend of 

that Col or appoint- 

that pu?pofe ""“y proper to make 

those matter? ^ conversant In 

•’ameto town *ay that he only 

Edwards 

‘hall feel oblig^^ bv u 
toNo.(i3, Uniw * Ws addressing him in future 
his house in No^n Street, having quitted 

"otlast lone ’• teply, as the opportunity may 
< 71 , T uopcs ot recovery. 

tin.,er*witer i 

«nd saw Gibbons 'o“" f'l-h *l!*‘ v™"« 


shown L^**™*^ believed a 

Gibbons • hand-writing 

"’’th him ^ ThM corresponded 

' Monday follows ; 


fome to town 
I ’Should the 

vm, lyeferred it would be desirable that 

you should drop me a hue to that effect, that 1 
might m.ake the necessary arrangements." 

Examination continued. — Witness saw 
Gibbons again the 12th of April. Witness 
had been in tlie mean time in the country. 
[ A^ paper handed to witness]. Upon the 
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12th of April witness gave Gibbons a 
^500 bank note, and he cut it and retained 
one half and witness the other. Witness 
received the note from the solicitor of the 
East-India Company. Gibbons then wrote 
this receipt in witness’ presence. 

The same was handed in, and read as 
follows : 

Rpcelved the 12th of April ia27» of Dr. Back, 
the half of a £30() Bank of England note, which 
I engage to return in case the appointment agreed 

upon does not take place G. H. Gibbons. 

The name “ Dr. Back” originally stood “ Col. 
Edwards,”] 

Examination continued. — The altera- 
tion was made by Gibbons himself. On 
the 14<th April witness met Mr. Gibbons 
and Mr. Tyndale; that was the first day 
witness tliinks he saw Mr. Tyndale; it 
was soon after the deposit of the half of the 
c€5CK). The afternoon of the same day wit- 
ness saw Mr. Gibbons, who shewed him an 
acknowledgment from Mr. Tyndale that 
he had received the half of the note. Mr. 
Tyndale was not present. Mr. Gibbons 
introduced itness to Tyndale ; he said 
nothing could be done on that day, as 
there were no directors at the India House. 
This was said in Tyndale’s prc.senec by 
either Mr, Gibbons or Mr. Tyndale, or 
both, and they said “we must wait till 
Monday.” Witness met them on the 
Monday, and then it was said it was the 
Easter holidays, and nothing could be 
done till Wednesday. Witness met both 
of them freciuently. Various excuses w'cre 
made for tlie delay ; one was, they said 
that the fact wa.s the uncertain state of 
the ministry, as the appointment it wa.s 
supposed w'ould conic from the president 
of the Board of Control. Witness paid a 
further sum to iMr. Gibbons some time 
afterwards. (Witness here identified a re- 
ceipt for the half of a.£3lX) note.) W^it- 
ness saw Mr. Gibbons again on that day, 
and gave him the half of a .€.300 note : it 
was cut in half. Mr. Tyndale was not 
present. [Witness then identified a letter 
in Mr. Gibbons’ hand- writing, and stated 
that it was in consequence of that the 
money was paid.] 

Tlie same was handed in and read as 
follows : 

" Dated four o'clock, 24th April 1«27, adilressed to 
Col. Edw.-irds. 

“ Mr. Gibbons' compliments to Col. Edwards, 
and acquaints him the .-ippolntment can take place 
to-morrow, hut the party stipulated for a further 
lodgment of the half €»)() prior to proceeding, 
this being the customary mixle ; and a« the business 
will now be brought to a close, he can see no ob- 
jection 5 he therefore requests a meeting to morrow 
morning, at Lloyd's, at a quarter before eleven 
o’clock.^' 

Receipt read as follows : 

Memoranilum, 25th April 1827 — I have this 
day received from Dr. Back the half of a €300 
Bank of England note, which I engage to return 
in case the (ibiect for which it is hxfged is not ac- 
complished this day. G. H. GIBBONS. 

Examination continued. — On that day, 
jtlje 23tli April, when the half of the j6300 


note had b^en deposited, hnd* a receipt 
taken, Gibbons introduced witness to 
the defendant Capt. Despard, at Boyd’s 
Coffee-house, who then lamented he had 
not been consulted sooner in the busi- 
ness, if he had, witness should not have 
been detained so long in town. He 
would soon, he said, settle it; he left 
witness then at Lloyd’s Coffee-house, 
with Gibbons, and went away, and they 
promised to return in about a quarter of 
an hour; witness waited for him between 
four and five hours, but Gibbons did 
not come. Captain Despard returned, 
and asked witness if he had seen Mr. 
Gibbons since he left. An appointment 
was made for a further meeting next day, 
when Cnpt. Despard came in and asked 
witness if Mr. Gilibons had returned, 
and witness said, no ; he expressed great 
astonishment. Next day witness met 
Captain De.spaid, who told witness lie 
should not be disappointed again, that 
lie would iiitroducG him to two as 
respectable niereluints as any in Lon- 
don. He took witness to Great St. 
Helen’s, and introduced him to Capt. 
Austicc and a Mr. Stubbs. Capt. An- 
stico said he had tlie half of a £500 
note in his possession for some time, 
but that it was of no manner of 
Use until the half of a £300 was also 
deposited. Witness did not give it to 
him, not having it with him. Captain 
Despard said, that Captain Anstice 
liad got most of Mr. Astcll’s appoint- 
nicnt«-- it was supjxised to be one of 
Mr. Astell’s appointments : that he be- 
lieved that it would come from Mr 
Astell. This was not said in Capt. Atis- 
tice’s presence. Witness attended again 
the next day, the 27th, at Capt. Anstice’s 
office, and other places ; they (Capt. Des- 
pard and witness) were running about 
from one place to another. Capt. Des- 
pard, colled upon witness that day 
at the Monument Coffee-house, and 
said every thing would be completed the 
next day. Witness was waiting at 
Captain Anstire’s office in very great 
anxiety, and expressed his doubt to 
Anstice or Despard, of the ability of 
the jiarties to procure the appointment. 
Captain Anstice said he would be bound 
to forfeit £100 if it was not completed 
the next morning ; and if witness Mouiu 
leave his son with him, if he wanted to 
go out of town, he ( Anstice) would take 
care of him. He said “ the young gentle- 
man ;” he did not call him witness s 
son. Witness never disclosed, up to t 
time the papers were ultimately •! 
that witness was the principal, , 
name Dr. Back; he kept the <)f Co • 
Edwards to the last. Capt. 

said the appointment would be g 

eU to the house of the 
to give it, who >ras m 
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aod that the director had declined sign- said that Mr. Gibbons, who was to 
ing it until the half of a i”300 note was give the appointment, would be with 
in Capt. Anstice’s possession. He said him that evening, and if Capt, Anstice 
he liad forwarded the appointment by would call ' Upon him in the afternoon 
post to this director, who was in Hert- in his way home to St. John’s Wood 
fordshire, and he expected it to be re- Road, the hour of meeting to morrow, 
turned by post, or perhaps he might come that was the following day, should be 
UD to town and bring it with him him- fixed on. [Here witness proved the 


self; he said that the gentleman who was 
to give the appointment had been tired 
of waiting, (that was for the £ 300 ,) and 
he had expressed himself in very angry 
terms at the delay, and said he would 
wait no longer— that Capt. Anstice said. 

It must have been Capt. Anstice himself, 
it passed at his oihcc. He said he had, 
two or three days since, returned the 
half of the iI500 to Mr. Tyndale, from 
whom lie had it, saying, it was of no use 
unless the lialf of the £300 accompanied 
it. The name of no other director was 
mentioned at all, as witness recollects, on 
Saturday the 28th. On that day wit- 
ne>.s was waiting all day at Capt. Anstice’s 
oftico, in expectation of seeing Mr. Au- 
di ows, who hud promised to bo there. 
Witness cannot recollect who first said 
tliat Mr. Andrews was to be there ; wit- 
ness does not think he saw'' Capt. Dcs- 
pard there that day, but he .saw Capt. 
Anstice, who went with witne.s.s to find 
out I\Ir. Andrews; they went to the 
othee of Mr. Andrew's, in Waterloo 
Place,— lie w’as not there ; they waited 
a long time, and they did not see him. 
Capt. Anstice said witness had great 
reason to complain that he was ill used. 
Oil the next day, Sunday, the 20th, 
witness saw liiin at his own house in 
Brook-street, Gi’osvenor-.squarc. Wit- 
nes.s saw Mr. Gildions in the course of 
that day at Capt. Anstice’s house in St. 
John’s Wood Road, arul Mr. Gibbons w'as 
talking to Capt. Anstice at tlic door of 
his private house. Capt. Anstice said 
that Mr. Gibbons wanted to go with 
witness and Anstice to Mr, Andrews, 
and lie would not allow it. They went 
to Mr. Andrews (without Gibbons) to 
Brook-street, and there saw Mr. Aii- 
drew'.s, who said the appointment was 
certain, and that the gentleman who was 
to give it would be in town the next day ; 
he said ho would bring the appointment 
with him to Great St. Helen’s (Anstice’s 
ollice) by tw'o o’clock the following day ; 
he said he was sorry that witness ami he 
had missed one another the day before, 
that they had not met ; that be wished to 
settle the business as much as witness 
md, that the money would be very useful 
to ms client at that particular time. lie 
said witne.ss mnst be very secrcG and let 
nothing of the business transpire to 
one. Witness went there according 
0 appointment, on Monday the 30th, 
!!> I Place; he waited till four 
before Mr, Andrews came. He 


receipt of a note from Mr. Gibbons tlie 
30th April. The same was handed in 
and read, as follows, signed G. H. Gib- 
bons : ] 

'• Monument Coffee-house, 

“ .30th April 1827, half-past four. 

*' Sir: I am quite in the dark as to what is 
going on. I went to Mr. Anstice’s at three o'clock, 
being told you were to be there at that time, hut 
did not meet you ; and after waiting half-an-hour, 
was told you had been and gone. I was desirous 
of knowing what was likely to be done, as I am 
keeping an Infantiy appointment open, and the 
party complains of my not giving an answer. I 
shall expect to see you in the morning, and will 
call about eleven.” 

Examination continued. On the 1st 
of May witnes.s went to Capt. Anstice’s 
office, and saw Mr. Andrews there ; a 
note had arrived at Capt Anstice’s office 
from Mr. Andrews, which was opened 
in witness’s presence by Mr. Stubbs, 
Capt. Anstice happening to be out. [The 
witness here identified a letter which had 
been brought to him by a messenger, 
which letter was proved by Mr. Roliert 
Thornhill to be in Capt. Anstice’s hand- 
writing]. The same was read, as fol- 
lows, signed J. P. Anstice, Tuesday even- 
ing, 8, Waterloo-place, addressed to Col. 
Edwards. 

“ .Sir: My friend sends a messenger in with this 
fo-night, purposely to let you know that Mr.Back 
must be at tnis place by ten o’clock to-morrow 
moinmg; have the goodness to let him come by 
himself, if you please, as no third party will lie 
seen by th« gentleman, who will take him imme- 
diately, and get all done. 1 must take the liberty 
of calling your attention to the necessity of this 
being observed; and I will further add, that if 
any delay or disappointment takes place now, it 
will be entirely owing to .» want of confidence, 
and that on our parts you will find all to be 
correct.” 

Examination of Dr. Back continued. 
No. 8, Waterloo Place is Mr. Andrews’s 
office ; on the following day, the 2d of 
May, witness was at the Monument cof- 
fee-house, and there met Mr. Andrews; 
witness’s son went down to his office as 
lie was desired, in consequence of that 
letter ; at the Monument coffee-house 
witness afterwards saw Mr. Andrews 
and Mr. Sutton; they said that every 
thing was then completed, and we must 
go to the India-IIousc, and that witnes.s 
must pay over the other two halves of 
the notes ; that he refused to do until 
tlie young man had actually passed ; they 
continued to press for the other lialves of 
the notes ; in w'alking to the India- House 
witness and the defendants went into an- 
other coffoe-houso opposite the India- 
House, called the Shij) ; witness returned 
to the Ship, and said he would give them 
the other two lialves of the notes, and 
k’d 
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laid them upon the table; witness had 
gone away for a little time to consider 
whether he would give them the other 
halves ; they went into the Ship without 
him, and appointed to meet him there; 
then a new dithculty was started, as the 
corresponding halves of those two notes 
were not forthcoming ; either Mr. Sutton 
or Mr. Andrews stated that, witness is not 
certain which ; and Mr. Gibbons had told 
witness some days before that those 
halves of the notes were in the posses- 
sion of Capt. Ansticc,— the two first 
halves. Then a sort of dispute arose upon 
the subject between Sutton and Andrews, 
and witness was desired to walk to the 
other end of the cotfee-room, which he 
did, until they had settled it ; but before 
he did that, he had taken up the half of 
the five Iiundred pound note, leaving the 
second half of the three hundred pound ; 
witness declared positively he would not 
give up the half of the five hundred pound 
till the young man had been sworn 
in. Witness’s son was waiting under the 
India- House, walking about. The other 
lialf of the note was taken up by one of 
the other gentlemen, he thinks Capt. 
Anstice. The papers were then put into 
witness’s hands by either Mr. Andrews 
or Capt. Anstice ; witness then went 
with his son to the cadet office in tlie 
India- House ; witness saw Mr, Gibbons 
there. Messrs. Andrews nnd Sutton 
were left at the Ship ; Mr. Gibbons was 
either in the cadet office or at the door, 
but he went into the office with witness, 
and staid a long while there. Witness 
gave the appointment to a clerk in the 
cadet office, who immediately disappear- 
ed with it ; he went out of the room, 
and witness waited till six o’clock, and 
he never returned ; while the clerk was 
gone, Mr. Gibbons attached himself very 
closely to witness all the time, and at 
last witness said to him, “ I shall not 
wait any longer then, and I should con- 
ceive you need not either.” Gibbons ask- 
ed where he could see witness next morn- 
ing ? Witness asked him what he wanted ? 
he said he wanted to receive the differ- 
ence, as he had got this appointment for 
eight hundred pounds instead of nine 
hundred guineas ; he wanted to receive 
the difference between the eight hundred 
pounds and nine hundred guineas, being 
a hundred and forty-five pounds, of which 
he was to receive forty-five pounds, and 
pay Mr. Wright one hundred pounds, that 
was all he was to have for his trouble — 
his words were, “ that is all I get by it.” 
Witness in the course of the morning left 
the India- House two or three times, and 
went into the Ship ; at those times he 
found Sutton or Mr. Andrews there, 
sometimes both, and sometimes one was 
out ; when witness went he was ^de- 
tained so long at the cadet office, they 


began to be apprehensive there Wat some- 
th ing wrong; they said they could not 
tell wlfat to make of it ; there was some- 
thing wrong in the business, and there was 
something irregular they were afraid. Be- 
fore parting, Sutton walked with witness 
into the street behind the India- House, 
or on the side of the India-House; and 
he said he hoped there \va8 no irregu- 
larity, but if the matter was found out 
he should be a ruined man, and lose his 
friend for ever. Witness appointed to 
meet Sutton the next day to tell him 
what turn things had taken, but did not 
go, being sent for to the India- House by 
the directors ; witness afterwards saw 
Mr. Sutton at Little Hampton; he came 
to witness ; nothing particular passed ; 
lie begged particularly to know what wit- 
ness said when before the directors? 
Witness told him he had not been before 
the directors ; he asked wlrat witness 
meant to do ? witness said he had no- 
thing to say to him upon the subject, and 
declined all conversation ; witness is not 


acquainted with Mr. Prescott, never saw 
him to his knowledge. Witness’s son’s 
age in March last year was between 
twenty-two and twenty-three, he was 
born in October 1805. 

Cross-examined by Mr. *.S/rtr/a'e.— Wit- 
ne^s is a doctor in divinity ; has not on 
other occasions than this gone in the name 
of Edwards. When he wentto uegocmto 
for the office as Colonel, his dress was 
black. He might have a black silk 
handkerchief; he liad been abroad a 
good many years, and had been in the 
habit of wearing a black silk handkerchief. 
Was not in the habit of wearing a mili- 
tary dress ; has worn an undress military 
coat and yellow waistcoat on the Conti- 
nent. When he passed as Col. Edwards 
he never wore an undress military coat. 
He has woni a blue camlet cloak, but 
does not believe either of the defendants 
ever saw him in it, merely to keep out 
the rain. In all respects, except a black 
handkerchief, he dressed in Idack as a 
clergyman. When witness passed as Co*. 
Edwards he had some of his cards. Col. 
Edwards was the husband of his 
wife, whom witness married in 18151. 
Witness took the cards for the piirjiose. 
He does not know that he has them now ; 
witness found them in an 
drawer, or some such thing, . 

has never gone by the name of Col. 
never went by any other name than 
own on the Continent. Was oMwed 
before he went to the Continent some 
years. Was chaplain to a foreign gam- 
son. Resided at Brussels; part of tne 
time at Valenciennes hi , 

principally at Brussels ; he lived ^ . 

Ostend. Was tutor to a son of ^ 
of Richmond at Bmssels, Lord 
Lennox ; in the year 1817, witiww 
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Was tutor to Mm very nearly twelve 
months, till he went^ abroad with his 
fatli^ to Canada. This negociation first 
of all began in August 1826, and witness 
renewed it in February 1^27, when he 
rommunicated witli the East-Indie Com* 
pany- Witness wrote to Sir Geo. Robin- 
son, the then chairman. All the communi- 
cations witness had with the East-India 
Company upon this subject were by let- 
ter. Witness did not see the solicitor 
before he had written to Sir George Ro- 
binson ; afterwards he had repeated in- 
terviews with him. These papers were 
^vritten severally upon the days they bear 
(late; they are not transcripts. This 
(tiheu ing a paper) contains some of the 
came dates more particularly. 

Col. Svveny Toone, examined by Mr. 
Qurney- — Witness has been for thirty 
years a director of the East- India Com- 
pany ; the defendant Mr. Prescott has 
been for some years past a director. Wit- 
ness served with him seven years in the 
direction, u hieh made them acquainted. 
Tlie director.^ of the Company in their 
turn fill up the several appointments that 
are in their gift, and sometimes lend them 
to each other. It constantly occurs that 
the director in whose turn the appoint- 
ment is, lends it to another director, to 
receive it back again. In the latter end 
of April in the last year, Mr. Prescott 
applied to witness tor an n))pointment in 
witness’s gift; witness thinks it was the 
5i(Jlh or 27tli April. That (identifying it) 
IS the note w'ilncss received from Mr. 
Prescott. It was in an cnvcloiic. ['I'hc 
same was icad as tollow’s dated Ajuil 2(jtb, 
]H21, addressed to Col. Toone.] 

" My Dear Sir: Will you have the goodness to 
lend irte.a Madras or Hengal cavalry appointment, 
and I Will lepay you imnicdi.tlely I get one ? 

“ 1 am.yoiir’s, fn. C. ELTON PRESrOTT.’' 

Exainiiinliun continued — That meant a 
cavalry cadetship. Witness cannot recol- 
lect whether his answer v\ as in writing or 
verbal; he thinks verbal ; that they met in 
tile street, and witness told liim he liad one, 
and should be very happy to accommodate 
liini, having great respect for him. Wit- 
ness daietl say he was in the committee 
of eorrespondence at the India- House on 
'lliur.sday the 26tli or Friday the 27th. 
Something tlien occurred as to a nomina- 
tion that had before been given to a per- 
son ; does not recollect if the name was 
rrcderick. In consequence of what did 
occur, witness spoke to Mr. Prescott 
•■ospecting this promise, but certainly not 
that day, it must have been on the 
0 [owing morning, or the day after that, 
•tiiess cannot exactly recollect what it 
he said to him, but witness said 
ere was something that happened in the 
that made witness very anxious 
ut tills cadetship he had promised him. 
particularly said, ‘‘ you know 


this youi^ gentleaian perfectly well 7" 
and he said, yeSf be is one of the finest 
youths in England ; ” that witness per- 
fectly recollected. Witness added, “and 
you know his family ?“ — Mr. Prescott 
said “ yes, X know his father ; he is a 
respectable clergyman in Devonshire-’’ 
He told witness it w^as necessary, to 
quicken the matter ; that the young, gen- 
tleman was within two montlis of being of 
age, and at the termination of those two 
months he could not be appointed. In 
fact, after the age of twenty-two they, 
cannot be appointed. Witness has not^ 
the least recollection of any thing more 
being said. 

Upon being asked wdietlier any thing, 
w^as said about what was passing in his 
mind, witness said : “ Upon my expres- 
sing those kind of doubts, he said it was- 
caused, he supposed, by a young gentle- 
man that had passed at the India- House 
about three or four years before ; as that 
has nothing to do with the question, you 
will permit me to say it has nothing to do 
w’itli the question ; and it was in conse- 
quence of that he said he knew this young, 
gentleman very w'cll, and his father w'asa 
clergyman m Uevonshirc.” Witness after 
this conversation wrote a note to Mr. 
Abingtoji, of the earlet-offiee. [The wit- 
ness here identified the note. Tlie same 
was read, dated the 28tli April, signed by 
S. Toone, addressed to Mr. Aliington.] 

“ Wjllj.im Abmgton, Esiiuire, 

“ Rc so good to pass (’apt.ain Prescott's 
youth whliout delay, as he is nc.'ir twenty-two, 
.and 1 will sign the papers on tVudnesday morning 
iK'xt, but let thejouth pass as soon as possible. 

“ Your’s, &c. 

" If thesamppH|)ers are sent to me this day, I 
IV ill sign them.’’ 

On that day (Saturday), when witness 
was at home in Mortirner-street, Caven- 
(lish-s(juare, he received a packet, pur- 
]»oi ting to come from Mr. Abington, the 
head of the cadet-office, enclosing two 
papers marked A and B (identified by 
witness). Witness signed the latter pa- 
per marked A. [Upon looking at the ori- 
ginals, witness said both were signed with 
his signature.] Having signed them, he 
encIo^cd them to Mr. Abington, and 
witness put lus seal upon them, and di- 
rected tliein to Mr. Abington, at the 
India-House, the same day. One of the 
India-IIousc messengers who came with 
it, waited w hilst w itness sealed them uj), 
and directed them to Mr. Abington. Af- 
ter witness had sent them off, something 
occurred to witness’s mind which induced 
liiui to send a note to Mr. Abington. 
Witness had been called from dinner, 
and signed the paper suddenly; some- 
thing did occur to his mind afterwards. 
This was the note (identifying it) sent to 
]Mr. Abington. That note witness sent 
by the Twopenny- Post, and another by 
his servant to Mr. Prescott, the same 
evening, , ; 

Mr. 
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Mr. ChtriMv, I call for that note. 

Mr. Brougham (counsel for Mr. Pres- 
cott). We have not got it, or you should 
have it ; we never had it. 

Joseph Williams examined by Mr. 
Gurney.— Witness is servant to Co- 
lonel Toone. He perfectly well re- 
membered, about April last year, being 
sent with a letter by Colonel Toone to 
Captain Pi’escott’s. Witness took it to 
Captain Prescott’s house, and gave it to 
a female servant Witness never took 
any other letter from Colonel Toone to 
Captain Prescott. 

Mr. Brougham. About this letter I 
know nothing, except that Mr. Prescott 
says he never saw it. 

Colonel Toone called again, and 
cross-examined by Mr. Brougham.—^ 
Q. You say that you gave him a verbal 
.answer; did you not also, having re- 
ceived that application in writing, write 
a letter? 

Lord Tenterden. What has this to do 
with it? 

Mr. Brougham. Docs not your Lord- 
ship sec that there was only one letter, 
and that may be the letter ? He says lie 
wrote one. 

Lord Tenterden. The witness left it 
rather doubtfully as to the first communi- 
cation. 

Mr. Brougham. We have the letter. 

Lord Tenterden. How did the letter 
go? — A, I answered the letter. — Q. 
How did you send it to him ?— vl. I think 
it very likely by one of the India- House 
messengers. — Q. You are not sure you 
did not send it by your servant ? — A. I 
do not recollect sending more than one 
by my servant, — Q. Are you sure you 
did not send more than one?— I 
think it must have been by an India- 
House messenger; we were upon very 
friendly terms. 

Mr. Gurneg (to Williams). What day 
did you take the letter ?— A. On Satur- 
day the 28th of April. — Q. What time 
of the day ?— A. In the afternoon part.— 
Q. Was that after dinner ?— A. Yes ; 
my master wrote the letter before he 
dined, and I went afterwards, and it w'as 
in broad daylight. 

Examination of Colonel Toone re- 
sumed.— Witness recollected saying in 
his note to Mr . Prescott, that he had 
received the papers from Mr. Abington, 
and that witness had signed the papers ; 
but it occurred to him that he had not 
seen the young man, contrary to his 
practice; and that witness had written 
to Mr. Abington (for he concluded the 
papers had gone to Mr. Abington), to 
state that witness had signed the papers 
sent to him ; but that it was his positive 
orders tliat the cadet should not be pre- 
sented to pass till witness saw him ; that 
WAf witness’s positive orders, arui he 


sent his servant with them agiun the next 
morning too. 

[The letter to Mr. Abington was here 
put in ; the same was read, dated Morti- 
mer-sU'eet, Saturday evening, 28th of 
April, signed S. Toone, and addressed 
to Mr. Abington.] 

** Dear .Sir, 

« I signed the papers you sent me this even, 
ing, but before the matter is finally concluded, I 
request you will contrive to let me see the youUi, 
ana with that view I will call at the India-House 
on Monday next, and I will attend there before 
twelve o’clock, and direct the youth to attend 
at twelve on Monday next’* 


Examination continued.— On Monday 
morning witness sent another letter to 
Mr. Abington ; having sent the first by 
the Twopenny-post, he was afraid it 
might miscarry, as they sometimes do. 
The second letter he sent by his servant 
[The same was handed in and read, 
dated Monday morning, the 30tli of April, 
1827, from Colonel Toone to Mr. Abing- 
ton.] 

“ Dear’ Sir, 

“ The young gentleman nominated to my 
Madras ca\alry nomination, for which I returned 
the papers yesterday, is not to be presented to be 
passed until Mr. Toone has seen him, and with 
that view Mr. Toone will attend at Mr, Abingtoii's 
office a.s sotm as possible ” 

Examination continued. — On that 
Monday morning witness went to Mr. 
Abiiigton’s office at the East-India House 
at the time appointed. Witness never 
saw the cadet, and never has seen him. 
Witness remained at the office two hours, 
and he did not arrive. Witness never re • 
reived any acknowledgment from Mr. 
Prescott of tlie letter he sent him on 
Saturday evening. Witness does not 
think be bad any other conversation 
with Mr. Prescott respecting the cadet- 
ship than that mentioned. He had 
the fullest confidence in Mr. Prescott, 
and did not enter fully into it. He had 
the greatest regard for him. Nothing 
more came to witness’s knowledge upon 
the subject until the matter came before 
the directors on Wednesday the 2d ot 
May, unless what has been now stated may 
be considered as part of it ; the precautions 
witness took to prevent the thing passing- 
When witness attended two hours, 
and found the young man did not come, 
he gave positive directions tliat he shouia 
not be passed on any account whatever, 
as he had not been presented ; that he 
should not pass till witness had seen him. 
Witness knew nothing of any orders UW 
the chairman or the deputy-chairman had 
given ; he was quite ignorant ot it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. 

When Captain Prescott ^ “P-Lg 

cation, witness believes he said v a 
no man in England, Scotland, or Irelanu, 

be would more ^^J 'fLfeUattlie 

tain Prescott ; that was whatbe fe t at 

time. The first letter witness sent to 

Abington .ww by the twopenny-P^ ' 
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late on Satarday ©venbg. The twopenny- 
post letters had constantly miscarried, and 
ivitness sent his own servant with the se- 
,,ond, on Monday morning, that he might 
1)6 thete by nine o’clock. When witness 
v^Tote the letter to go on Saturday, he 
^ave it to his servant to put into the two- 
penny-post that evening before six o’clock. 
Witness believes the presentment of the 
appointment never was made to the Com- 
mittee. Witness never heard that it was ; 
and has no reason to believe that it was. It 
may either be presented to the directors at 
their usual meeting on the Wednesday, or 
to the Committee that meet daily any 
day but Saturday. There was a very con- 
siderable inquiry among the directors re- 
specting the whole of this matter. There 
are dinners held of the directors, from time 
to time ; hut not on Monday or court- 
days. Witness had been indisposed, and 
did not believe he had attended any din- 
ners for two or three months. Witness 
was present at a Court of Directors that 
was held after that inquiry. The Com- 
mittee that had made inquiry had made a 
report to the directors before that meet- 
ing. (A question arising out of this was 
objected to, and not pressed.) Something 
bad occurred with respect to a gentleman 
of the name of Frederick, It had nothing 
to do with any sale or traffic of any ap- 
pointment. Witness does not know if 
Mr. Frederick is first cousin to Capt. 
Prescott. 

Mr. Edward Drake Back examined by 
Mr. Carter . — Witness is the son of Dr. 
Back ; recollects being with his father In 
town the latter end of April and the be- 
ginning of May 1827; recollects going the 
morning of the 22d of May to No. 8, 
Waterloo-place, Mr. Andrews’ ; believes 
he saw Mr. Andrews there, and Mr. Sut- 
ton, and some persons besides. ( Papers 
A. and IJ. shewn to witness.) Saw those 
papers there ; they were produced by a 
gentleman not known to witness ; be- 
lieves It was Mr. Sutton, the gentleman 
I'ittmg on the floor. Upon the papers 
being produced, those persons directed 
witness to fill up what was necessary, 
riiere were marks in pencil in places 
vyhere witness was to write. Ques- 
tion four was one. Witness filled up tlie 
answer to question four. The words 

Charles Elton Prescott” were written 
•n pencil for witness to write in ink. Wit- 
ness wrote the words ” Charles Elton 
Prescott.’' Witness had never before 
that time heard the name of Capt. Pres- 
cott, and did not know him ; he also 
signed his name to the second paper, af- 
er the end of question eight. In paper 
Drake Back,” is witness’s 
signed at the same time and 
jpf Having signed the papers, witness 
the two persons that were 
• They then merely said witnesa 


was to go to the Monument Coffee-house, 
and they would be there almost as sooh as 
he was. Witness did return to the Mo- 
nument Coffee-house, and afterwards 
waited about the India House for his 
father ; he afterwards went into the Cadet 
Office, with his father. Some person 
desired witness to go in, and witness 
said he was to go in to be introduced 
to Captain Prescott. Witness went in. 
Witness saw Capt. Prescott for so 
very little time, he cannot say whether 
he is here ; he did not see him loi^ 
enough to have any recollection of hiS 
face again. One of the waiters introduced 
witness at the time he went iu, or named 
the person he was to see. When he in- 
troduced witness he said, “ Mr. Back;” 
that was the person desirous of witness’s 
going in to see Capt. Prescott. The 
person witness saw when he w^ent in, 
asked him his age, which witness told 
him ; and he then asked if witness liked 
to go where he was going, and if he had 
ever been in the army. This was all that 
he asked w'itncss. Had never, to his 
knowledge, seen that person before. 

Cross-examined by Mr. PoZ/oc/t (Coun- 
sel for Mr. Prescott).— Witness knows 
very little about the arrangement his father 
has spoken of to-day ; he knew that the 
business %vas going on for the purpoie of 
detecting those people, and that was all 
he knew. Witness knew that, as far as 
he w as concerned, this was not real ; and 
in answer to the question, “ Do you be- 
lieve that any person has received or is to 
receive any pecuniary consideration, or 
any thing convertible in any mode into a 
pecuniary benefit, on account of your no- 
mination?” he put “ certainly not.” The 
words “ Certainly not,” witness wTote 
at Little Hampton. Witness believes it 
was on Wednesday he was at the East- 
India House ; he took no notes of any 
thing ; he understood he had been sent 
for in order that he might be seen. 

Re-examined by Mr. Carter. — Witness 
went to the India House w’ith his father 
the same day he went to Waterloo-place 
and signed the papers. 

Mr. Frederick Haldane examined by 
Mr, Solicitor General. — Witness is a 
clerk in the Cadet Office, India House ; 
recollects Mr. Prescott applying to him in 
the month of April 1827. Cannot exactly 
recollect the day, it was between lliurs- 
dayand Saturday ; he sent for witness from 
the office to receive instructions from him, 
and put into witness’s hand a letter. Wit- 
ness went to his room. Mr. Prescott 
merely asked him if he understood the let- 
ter. Witness gave the letter to Colonel 
Toone. 

Lord Tenferdcn.— Colonel Toone did 
not speak of the loss of any letter. 

Mr. Solicitor General!.— He was asked 
whether he had written a letter to the 
same 
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raffle aa .tb0 jCj^vejraation ba Jbad 
beaa^diie wa^r sot quite cecta^n. 


^ I^QJrd Ttnifiwden^-^A letter 6y the two- 

5i0»j»y.popt? . 

Mf. C?Mm«y.>— No: in answer to the 
lAtat appiioatLoa that was made ; that part 
.about England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The witness continued. — In conse- 
fquence of that, witness took the letter 
•to the cadet office, and deposited it in the 
'case where it is usual to deposit such 
"letters, Mr. Prescott did not tell wit- 
ness at all precisely what he was to do, 
but merely to write it off, that is, to mark 
erff the appointment in the cadet book. 

Lord Tenterden . — I do not know what 
that means; 1 suppose it means that 
Col. Toone’s appointment was filled up. 

Mr. Gurney . — It is marking the ex- 
change. 

The witness continued. —Witness did 
«o. [Mr. Abington produced a book, 
which was handed to the witness.] When 
wrote off it shewed that the nomination 
was put to the director to whom it was 
transferred ; it purported that tiiis was a 
transfer from Col, Toonc to Mr. Pres- 
cott- On the following Monday witriess 
saw Col. Toone at his (witness’s) office. 
He said he lamented the circumstance of 
having lent Mr. Prescott the nomination, 
hut directed that the gentleman was not 
to pass until he saw him. Witness re- 
members the papers being brought into 
his office on the 2d May. He took them 
immediately from the office, and gave 
them into the hands of the deputy secre- 
tary, Mr. Aubei*, having received direc- 
tions from Mr. Auber to that effect, 
[Sk)me papers were handed to the wit- 
ness.] These are the papers, and this (the 
recommendatory letter) is signed by Mr. 
Prescott, 

Mr. Edward Sharpe examined by Mr. 
Serjeant Bosanquet — Witness is a clerk 
in the cadet office at tJie India House. 
Witness, in conseiiuence of a message, did 
attend Mr, Prescott the director on the 
28th of April in his room. He produced a 
note from Col. Toone, iutimatinga compli- 
ance with his wish to give an appointment, 
and for the papers to he sent up to Col 
Toone for his signature. He also produced 
the paper A, and asked witness if the 
paper was complete. Witness said they 
were not complete ; that the first part 
was not completed, the letter of recom- 
mendation was not complete ; it was 
not filled up. The fourth question was 
not answered ; the other parts were filled 
up. Cupt. Prescott asked witness in 
what way the first letter should he filled 
in (the letter of recommendation); wit- 
ness answered, that if Col. Toone signed 
the noipination, Capt. Prescott ought to 
aign the first letter, of lecomwendation. 
Cap^» Prescott 9ai4> “ is nut that irregu* 


lAtjiit, 

lar?” Witaese Owtit.wa^ ,but 

that since Col. Toone was to sign the 
nominalion, was necestat^ ior Mr. 
Prescott to sign it, as witnaaa presumed 
Col. Topne knew nothing the other 
parties. Witness. also, flUad in the fourth 
question by the desire of Capt. Prescott 
"as a cadet, for a guide, in pencil. Capt, 
Prescott then aig^d -the letter. Capt! 
Prescott asked witness to )511 it in in^ 
proper way. Witness recommended Capt. 
Prescott to allow him to write a note to 
Col. Toone, saying in what way the pa- 
pers ought tobe signed. Capt. Prescott 
dCbired witness to fill up the nomination, 
and to send it to Col. Toone for his sig! 
nature. He said, in consequence of the 
note he had received from Col. Toone 
he would not give him any further trouble* 
hut desired witness to fill up the nomina- 
tion, and send it to Col. Toone for signa- 
ture. If Capt. Prescott had signed the 
nomination himself, and the reoommen. 
dation had been signed by the person to 
whom it was given, that would not have 
given Col. Toone any additional trouble ; 
it was only transferring it to Capt. Pres- 
cott Col. Toone would have had nothing 
to do with the papers in that case. Wit- 
ness was not desired to write to Col, 
Toonc. If the papers had been in a dif- 
ferent form, they would have been in a 
form that Capt. Prescott would have had 
to sign them ; that would have given 
Col. Toone no trouble. After witness 
had filled up the nomination, Capt. Pres- 
cott desired liiin to wTite a note, trans. 
nutting them to Co). Toone. Witness 
accordingly wrote a note in Capt. Pres- 
cott’s name to Col. Toone, and took 
it to Capt. Prescott for his approval. 
Capt. Picseott desired him not to write 
it ill his name, hut to write it in Mr. 
Ahington’s name. Mr. Abington was 
absent from illness : he was there the 
Monday following. Witness accordingly 
prepared a note in Mr. Abington’s name, 
and enclosed those two papers for Col. 
Toonc’s signature. * Witness delivered 
the packet to the commodore of the mes- 
sengers, named John Salter. There are 
two of them. Capt. Prescott desired 
witnc.ss to give it to the commodore to 
take it to Col. Toonc's house, and the 
messenger was to wait at Co). Toone « 
for his answer, and then to take it on to 
Capt. Prescott’s residence. The only 
thing where Capt. Prescott’s name wai 
mentioned in the note was, that by 
the desire of Capt. Prescott they were 
transmitted to him," hut in the name o 
Mr. Abington. There was no intimation 
where they \A’ere to go aftenvards. 

Q. Just look at those twQ other pi- 
pers which hear date I believe February 
1827, and see if Capt. Prescott’s w^ 
is to either of those papers. 
were bonded to the witness.] 
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Mr. Brougham*'-- It is his writing, no 
doubt. 

Lord Tentenien . — My note must state 
it is proved. 

Mr. Brougham.— Vfo admit it. 

Lord Teriterden.—He has proved the 
recommendation was signed by Capt 
Prescott. . 

Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet.—T.\\t solici- 
tor-general opened, there was a preceding 
appointment, upon the recommendation 
of Sutton, given by Capt. Prescott in the 
February following, wliich might afford a 
reason why Sutton’s name was kept out 
of view. 

Lord Tenterden (to the witness).-^ 
Have those papers got Capt. Prescott’s 
signature?—^. I have every reason to 
believe it is Capt. Prescott’s signature. 

Lord tenterden.— Have you seen him 
write?— .4. Yes. 

Mr. Brougham.— Via admit the ap- 
pointment was made the February fol- 
lowing. 

Lord Tenterden. — But unless sorae- 
tliing is read or said, I do not know it, 
Mr. Brougham.— We wish to .save the 
papers being read ; w'e admit the appoint- 
ment was made iti tlie February preced- 
ing upon Capt. Prescott’s nomination. 

Lord Tenterden.— I was quite sure you 
would not admit it in the w^ay they wisli 
It— lead the papers. 

Jllr. Serjeant Boiianquet.—\^ that, an 
exchanged appointment? — A. Yes. 

Q. And Capt. Prescott signs it?— At. 
Yes, the nomination. 

Q. And the recommendation is sign- 
ed by whom t—A. Sutton. 

Lord Tenterden.— W\mt is the date of 
it?— A. The 16th February 1827. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Brougham.— 
The Febiuary appointment is filled up in 
Mr. Abington’s hand. Witness is next 
to Mr. Haldane, under Mr. Abington, in 
office. Q. When Capt. Prescott said he 
did not like to give Col. Toone any fur- 
ther trouble in the n^ter, was not that 
ill answer to an obsenmtion of yours, that 
you had better write to Col. Toone to 
hriow in what way the appointment 
J'hould be made out, in order to save him 
the trouble of writing the letter ? — 
A. Yes. 

kc-examinod by Mr. Serjeant Bonan- 
Witness proposed to write to Col. 
^oone, informing him that Capt. Prescott 
ought to sign tile nomination, as it w'as 
‘Oi oxebange or a loan. 

Lord Tenterden. — What did you mean 
hy saying just now that Capt. Prescott’s 
Observation was in answer to your pro- 
posal to write to Col. Toone, to know 
ovr It should be done ? Did you write to 
now that, or did you write stating how 
, ''as (lone? A, May I have the ques- 
00 put again ? 

j^^Tenterdm . — It has been put three 
Journal. Vol. 25. No. 148. 


times. A. I proposed to Mr. Prescott 
to write to Mr. Toone, to say that if Capt. 
Prescott W'as to sign the nomination, the 
proper exchange would be made upon tbe 
face of it. 

Lord Tenterden,— It is better to strike 
it out ; here afe three different answers. 

John Salter examined by Mr. Gurney. 
— Witness is one of the commodores of 
the messengers at the India- House ; he 
keeps a book in which he enters letters 
he receives to take to any person. Turns 
to Saturday the 28th of April in the last 
year ; he did receive from Mr. Abington’s 
office a letter to send to Col. Toone, and 
delivered it to John Sullivan, with direc- 
tions to take it to Col. Toone, in Morfi- 
,mer Street ; to wait an answer, and to 
take it on to Capt. Prescott. 

John Sullivan examined by Mr. Gur- 
ney. — Witness received on Saturday the 
28th of April, a packet to take to Col. 
Toone ; witness waited for an answer at 
Col. Toone’s, and took tlie packet he 
received to Capt. Prescott’s house, and 
left it there ; it was a sealed packet, ad- 
dressed to William Abington, esq. 

William Abington, esq. examined by 
Mr. Gurney. — Witness is tlie chief cleric 
in the cadet office. On Saturday the 28th 
of April witness was absent from indispo- 
.sition ; he was at tlie office on Monday, 
'Tuesday, and Wednesday, after that ; ott 
the Tuesday he believes he saw Capt. 
Prescott. He came into the office, and 
said he understood lie had signed a wrong 
paper ; witness’s reply was, “ I am aware 
of that— you had no occasion to sign the 
recommendatory letter” — Col. Toone had 
nothing to do witli it, having transferred 
it to him. He desired witness to stop 
the papers as soon as they came to the 
office, and not to pass the young man, or 
suffer him to be passecl, until Col. Toone 
had seen him. On the following day, the 
Wcffiiosday, witness saw Capt. Prescott 
again— he asked it the young man had 
attended at the office to be passed ; wit- 
ness’s answer was, “no — he had not.” 
Ilis reply was, “ mind you let me have 
the papers— stop the papers as soon as 
they arrive— do not suffer the 3 mung man 
to be passed till Col. Toone has seen 
him.” A message was sent into witness’s 
office, while Capt. Prescott was in the 
committee, to know if tlie papers had 
arrived ; that inquiry witness understood 
was from Capt. Prescott. 

The Right Hon. Charles Watkin Wil- 
liams Wynn examined by Mr. SoUcitor- 
Genercd.— Witness was President of the 
Board of Control in the month of April 
1827; witness knows nothing of the 
parties, or the subject in discussion to- 
day; he was never in the company of 
Capt. Prescott or the other directors— he 
had no acquaintance with them. 

William Astdl, esq. M.P., examined 

4 B ^ 
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by Mr. -SbficiVor-Ogwfiraf.— Witness is one 

the directors of the East- India Cora- 
]^ny; is unacquainted with any of the 
parties to tliis indictment except Capt. 
Prescott ; witness , never beard the name, 
and never saw the name, of any one of 
them; knows nothing more of the sub- 
ject than he had heard here and in the 
Court of Directors, of which witness was 
a member. 

Cross-examined by ^Xr. Brougliant . — 
Witness has known Capt. Prescott for 
twenty years or more ; after having been 
in the Company’s sea-service, be (Capt. 
Prescott) has been a director eight years. 
Q, What is the character and reputation 
of your colleague, Capt. l^rescott? A. 
1 can only speak from my own opinion. 
Q. I ask you, according to your know- 
ledge, what character he has borne ? 

Lord Tentertlen — In what way is he 
spoken of? A. \ have always considered 
him a respectable man. Q. Have you 
not sense enough to distinguish between 
your opinion and tlie reputation of the 
person? A. Certainly. Q. Then at- 
tend to tlie question. 

Mr. Bromjhum.—X want to know the 
character and reputation the gentleman 
has borne, — A. As far as I have any 
knowledge, he has always been spoken of 
as a very respectiible and liOQourablc man. 
Witness was not chairman or deputy- 
chairman at the time the prosecution was 
ordered. Mr. Pattison was deputy-chair- 
man, and is now; he was elected last 
April as deputy-chairman. The direc- 
tors being on friendly terms with e.ich 
other, confiding in each other’s power 
and wish to repay, borrow patronage 
and appointments from each other. Wit- 
ness does not know that Mr. Pattison in 
November last borrowed an appointment 
from Captain Prescott, or applied to 
him. 

IMr. Gun)ey. — We will now read the 
paper A, the recommendatory letter. 
The same was read as follows ; 

“ Gentlemcp,— I <lo hereby declare upon my 
honor, that I received a nomination for the Ma- 
dras Cavalry from Sweny Toone, Fsq. gratui- 
toiialy, and that I have Riven it Rratuitously to Mr. 
Edward Drake Back, with whose family and con- 
nexions 1 am well acipiainted. I am, gentlemen, 
your most obeilJcnt servant, 

C. EL'l'UN PRESCOTT.” 

Addressed to " the Honorable Court of Directors 
of the United East-India Company.” 

Mr. Gurtmj. — Now question fourth, 
The same was read as follows : 

“ Who recommended you to Sweny Toone, 
Esq., the nominating director, for this appoint- 
ment ?" Answer. “ Charles Prescott, Esq.” 

J^ord Tcnterden. — Is that your c,ase ? 

Mr. Solicitor- General. — Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. Brougham . — May it please your 
Lordship, gentlemen of the Jury ; Really, 
gentlemen, I am sure in addressing you 
on behalf of this most respectable gentle- 
man, Captain Prescott, for whom alone 
I am counsel here to-day, it would be a 


most absurd, not to say ridiculotis, at all 
events an unseemly, affectatioa in tb 
pretend that I feci any of that anxiety 
and depression, or even those feelings of 
weight so as to be oppressed by them 
which are very often the lot of counsel 
when they are addressing a jury on behalf 
ofa defendant well stricken in years, and of 
a most eminent station in society, arrived, 
after a long course of exertion and of peril| 
to the very height of his profession, and 
of his ambition too ; who has borne an 
uniformly fair and spotless reputation in 
the discharge of many duties, where much 
was left to his own discretion during the ear- 
lier part of his life,jand of duties still more 
deficatc, and besetting his path with still 
more hazard and temptations, during the 
last eight years of his life ; I mean while 
he had the disposal of his ample share of 
the magnificent patronage which these 
twenty-four tellow-subjects of ours, the 
directors of the East-India Company, en- 
joy. A person in circumstances for the 
first time suspected, or affected to be sus- 
pected, and put upon liis trial for the pur- 
pose of clearing bis cbaracter never before 
questioned, ordinarily lays his coujigd 
under the pressure of very considerable 
anxiety for the event of such a case con- 
fided to his hands. But I say here, to- 
day, I cannot affect, for a moment, to fed 
for the purpose as it were of adorning tlie 
exordium of the very short address that 1 
am called nixni to make to you,— I cainiot 
affect to feel the least concern for tliis 
gentleman’s character or for his fate ; that 
character and that fate are committed al- 
most nominally, and for form’s sake, toiny 
defence at this moment, but committed 
to your care substantially, if indeed there 
is any evidence brought to impeach it. I 
ought rather to say the evidence which I 
have to thank the East-Iudia Company, 
the prosecutors of the indictment, for an 
opportunity of having heard, and for the 
power of meeting, ns I have ; also on the 
part of Captain %escott, heartily to re- 
turn my thanks fur the power and oppor- 
portunity of meeting this charge in a pub- 
lic court of justice. 

Gentlemen, I (piitc agree with the So- 
licitor General, tliat the directors of thh 
gicat trading Company, opulent, and stm 
more powerful than wealthy, wliose do- 
minions are large and revenues 
but whose jiower and patronage 
more precious than those of wealth o 
dominion, — I quite agree with my ion* 
and learned friend, that a Company 
trusted with that power, 8”^! 

entrusted with that, so dangerous to 
man virtue, tliat immense M 

though individuals and not ^ 

state, tliat they eould do no otheiw^ 
than they have done : litst *“^ni » 

by their inquiry sift ‘he ease ; a 
whatever was the result of that 
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gution, because it was a private inquisi. 
tion, bring that case before a jury of their 
country, that it might a second time un- 
dergo a more satisfactory, because a more 
public scrutiny and trial, before an English 
Judge and an English jury; that they 
^vollld to the end of time have laboured 
under a suspifton; that they would for ever 
thenceforward have been taunted to have 
made a compromise ; that there would 
ttUvays have lurked among discontented, 
or malicious, or captious folk, a notion 
behind that there had been something 
concealed which would not bear the 
light. Though the individuals had pleaded 
guilty who were the Veal criminals in this 
instance, and though of that there could 
he no doubt, yet if they had let off with- 
out a trial, whatever might be their opi- 
nion, however satisfactory the private in- 
vestigation had proved to them before ; 
whatever had been their opinion on 
the result of it, some suspicion would 
have lurked, and seemed to linger about 
theireonduet, if, because the other defen- 
dant, Cai)t. Prescott, who stood upon his 
defence, was one of their own colleagues, 
thc'y had not brought his part of the 
charge to a full, strict and satisfactory, 
because public scrutiny. I agree with my 
learned friend the Solicitor General in this 
ohservation ; and therefore, it is instead 
of complaining, I, on the contrary, re- 
joice on the part of the defendant that 
the matter was allowed to take this course. 
It is the only satisfactory course for me. 
On the other hand, I agree that the East- 
India Company, for their own sukes as 
well as for their hon. colleague, ,Capt. 
Prescott, could take no other course, be- 
cause tills is a public acquittal, and the 
former was only a private acquittal. 

Nom', gentlemen, what is the evidence 
brought before you, upon w'hich you are 
to judge of the gentleman’s conduct. 
That a cadetcy was applied for in conse- 
quence of an advertisemefit ; tliat a cler- 
gyman who sometime passed by the name 
of Col. Edwards, but sometimes by that 
of the Rev. Dr. Back — that Dr. Back 
applied in couscquencc of that advertise- 
ment in the name of M. N., and treated, 
and then broke off the negociation, in a 
^ay not to me, I own, very intelligible, 
because he said he was astonislied to find 
that M. N. meant to take a premium for 
the appointment. He says, “ 1 thought he 
had only advertised from a mere benevo- 
lent motive of letting somebody have a 
Rood appointment for the bare cost of the 
Q'dfit, and I vvas thunderstruck wlien I 
jyas told that M. N. was to receive money 
eyond the sum required for the outfit.” 
iRt after that he thought better of it 
» renewed the negociation, and again 
off, and went to the East-India 
cov^^’ the protection of the 

0 ernorand chairman, and deputy-chair- 


man, very properly was employed to sift to 
the bottom the whole of tliis, which ajj- 
peared suspicious at first, and turned out 
afterwards criminal. That he carried on 
the negociation in collusion — I speak it 
without offence — a necessary collusion 
with the Company ; witli the money of 
the Company. That the Company, in 
order to inquire more into it, supplied 
the funds with which the Colonel, the 
Doctor, w as to .bribe Mr. Sutton or Mr. 
Andrews, in order tliat the crime might 
be completed, though they did not stand 
by and see the parties traffic and deal, and 
commit the guilt of office-brokerage ; but 
they assisted the party to accomplish that 
which the individual having the will had 
not the resources to accomplish himself. 
That this was done by the chairman, or 
deputy chairman, but with the purest and 
best object in view, whether with a very 
good judgment or a very accurate view 
of their duty in the course of the ad- 
ministration of the criminal justice of the 
country, or with a view to the proper 
disposal of their finds, to bribe one of 
tlieir directors, ns it was supposed, though 
it turned out to be unfounded. I do not 
quarrel with tliat ; I do not cavil at the 
zeal they shewed that the parties sliould 
be piinislicd ; but this turns out only to in- 
volve the Doctor, and Mr. Andrews, and 
Mr.SuttorijOnd all thosengents in this con- 
spiracy. I ask you, is there a tittle of jiroof, 
is there a shadow of evidence, to implicate 
in the slightest degree the hon, and wor- 
thy gentleman who sits before me, their 
colleague, Capt. Prescott ? I ask of you 
upon their evidence, upon their own 
shewing — I call upon you to look at their 
case, and I say that the nght hon. gentle- 
man who sits by my Lord, mIio has denied, 
wliieh he need not have done, upon his 
oath, and also -my honourable friend Mr. 
Astcll, for a long while a director, and 
for some time chairman of the Company, 
as honourable a man as any one I have 
the honour of knowing, who has also 
truly denied all knowledge of tliis trans- 
action, — you may as well suppose that 
their character was concenied, and more 
so, because Mr. Wynn’s name, the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, was 
mentioned, and Mr. Astell’s too. It was 
said that Mr. Anstice gets all Mr. Astell’s 
patronage ; though he is committing this 
offence, he cites Mr. As tel I as the ])erson 
whose patronage he enjoys. But who be- 
lieves it ? over whose mind has a shadow 
of suspicion passed as to the conduct of 
the President of the Board of Control, 
or of Mr. Astell the late chairman, and 
now a director of the Company? No more 
has been given against Capt. Prescott, in 
other respects, but less in this respect, as 
Capt. Prescott’s name was never men- 
tioned. 

My learned friend the Solicitor Gene- 
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rttl opened the case to }rdu, that Mr. Sut- pected !t, not that he was aware and wil. 
ton was the ftod of Capt. Prescott; that fully lent himself to a criminal act being 
he Imd been engaged in electioneering done, but he had the means, if he chose 
contests for him in the India-House, to use them. He might hate sent Mr, 
That is not proved, but 1 will admit it to Lawford or any Other attorney to sift 
be so : a man has his friends in gieak people, he might have gone to Devon- 
eanvasses, as we see, and which we see shire or Brussels after Dr. Back, because 
more sfld more of, and the great reason having the means of kno^edge, if he 
for the ample patronage which, being one bad used those meanS) ho would have 
of these sovereigns, if I may so call them, discovered there was a traffic in his pa- 
places in the twenty-four directors. Our tronage ; and if he did not make use of 
ears are fatigued with the constant can- those means he is guilty of knowing, be- 
vass, the never-ending solicitations that cause he might have known, and of con- 
are going on without end, sometimes niving, because he might have prevented, 
without numbers, in the election for the and of participating and of abetting the 
office of director, time after time, and a other parties in thehP guilt, because he had 
number of times canvassing the proprie- the means of knowing; and if he had used 
tors and holders of India stock, canvass- those means he might have known, and 
ing all their relations and friends ; and if coming to the knowledge he continued 
that during those canvasses there are to connive, just as he did when ignorant, 
committees ; that a committee will have then that connivance owing to that know- 
its chairman, and that the chairman will ledge through those means, would have 
be active; he is generally an active and amounted to abetting: that is the 
useful friend of the candidate, and that argument — that is the logical nature 
Sutton, as was opened by my learned of the argument, and the fairness of the 
friend for the prosecution, being such a argument. I will shew he did not do 
canvassing friend, I do not deny ; it may that; the moment he comes to know it, or 
be so, it is what all of them do ; that be- suspect it, he says here is an irregularity 
ing a friend, he rendered essential service here : I find there may be something 
to Capt. Prescott, and for that he was so wrong if I do not look sharp and scru- 
grateful that he gave him in one year tinize the whole thing. But that is not the 
tNVO cadetcies. That is where the ease way I urge that fact, and that last fact 
begins and ends ; and my learned friend came out to the wonder of any man who 
says, I know no great difference whether had lieard the case opened by my learned 
a man sells for the lucre of gain his pa- friend, or had heard the case tried at all, 
tronage, or gives it to an electioneering and ha<l seen this gallant officer, this re- 
agent in the discharge of an obligation to spectable East-lndia Director, a worthy 
him; it comes to the same thing, with and an honourable man as his friends 
the suspicion, my learned friend says, knew him to l>e, put upon his trial for a 
that he meant to sell it. With great sub- corrupt, for it is corrupt if at all, and 
mission to him, it comes to a very dif- wilful sufferance of his patronage being 
ferent thing. A man might w’ell do the used by a set of swindlers, for auglit 1 
one thing without having a lurking sus- know, whom he knew nothing about— 
picion, which I deny that there is any whose names lie never heard, and of 
evidence of in the case, but, on the con- whom he knew no more than Dr. Back— 
trary, there is evidence that he never had whose name he never heard of at all till 
his mind crossed by the suspicion. My it was mentioned by Mr. Sutton: all this 
learned friend said he bad a knowledge ; is found to be proved by the case laid be- 
no, he never said that ; he knew his case fore you by the evidence, one word upon 
would not bear him out in that, but he which I am going to submit to you, if the 
had the means of knowledge — he had attention you have already bestowed upon 
guilty means of knowledge, or the means it, and the sagacity you bring to the sift- 

of guilty knowledge. I may have the ingof it, renders one single comment upon 

means of knowing a thing, and if in a that evidence needful, 
question of civil rights I have shut my Now observe, gentlemen, Mr. Sutton 
eyes voluntarily, and have not taken was a neighbour ; Mr. Sutton was an elec- 
puns to inform myself, the circumstance tioneering coadjutor and associate, wid 
of my wilful igncurance arising from my canvasser for this gentleman — Mr. Sutton 
shutting my eyes must come against my asks him fora cadetcy, which he receives* 
pocket, and I must pay dtaWages. But it and again asks him for a cadetcy, which is 
is new to me, and I think to his Lordship, the one in question, which he never o - 

who has had much more experience than tained, but was put in the way of ] 

I have in these matters, although mine is ing : I call upon you attentively to - 
not of yesterday— I have had some expe- serve that. Have you not ® ^ j. 
rience upon subjects of this sort, but I of Dr. Back here, the remarkable 
never heard of a man being chargeable dence of Dr. Back, in this 
with a crime because he had the means ness of mine, thotigh a Ljujng 

Of knowing, not that he kne>v it orisus- prosecution, that when he was 
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^uC) and I do not wislt to press hard 
upon the character of Dr. Back— he may 
be a respectable man for all that has 
appeared here, men are a little lax when 
they are anxious to provide for young 
men, when they have large fiimilies — I do 
not justify it, it is not harmless to society, 
but it is very different to persons selling 
offices, and deriving a profit from the sale 
of offices which should be kept sacred to 
the public— 'but Dr. Back says, and no- 
body can doubt it, that when he was 
“walking about waiting for some steps of 
this negociation to be carried through, 
while we were walking near the India 
House, in a street b)^the side of it, Sut- 
ton said he hoped we had not been found 


puted he must huve come liome a Colonel, 
or aleast a Major, thirty years ago ; and I 
think I assume very;iji^t^ when, without 
venturing to ask a question that might 
seem indelicate as to his age, I tell you 
he cannot possibly he, (J am sorry for it ; 
for a more venerable looking officer, or a 
more worthy or a more g^lant^an, I 
have never met wi^ in a court on«8tice 
to aU oufward appiearance, and I believe 
that is the character he universally bears); 
when I tell you be is near fourscore 
years of age, for a man will not be made 
a Major or a Colonel, and an Easf^India 
director, on the bright side of fifty; and 
he has been thirty years in that eminent 
station. 


out ; if W’e were, he was a ruined man, 
and would lose his friend.” Is tliat the 
speech of a man who had the least idea 
in his mind that his friend knew of it. 
Why, is it not self-evident he was saying 
to Dr. Back, his associate in this traffic, 
“ pray take care, I hope to God we shall 
not be discovered ; if we are, I shall lose 
my friend— I have been trafficking with 
his patronage— I have been abusing, foully 
abusing, the confidence he reposed in me, 
and he knows nothing of it— he still con- 
fides in me— he trusts me— I shall be 
ruined, and lose that friend the instant I 
am found out by him— I have abused liis 
confidence heretofore, and am now doing 
it, that is ray case. ” You have heard that 
plain and distinct admission, forming a 
jiart of the case for the prosecution against 
Capt. Prescott, forming a part of the 
great transaction against Sutton, upon 
which the whole is built ; a part of that is 
a declaration by Sutton in a moment of 
alarm, that his friend knew nothing about 
it, and if he did he would be ruined, and 
Ills friend’s eyes would be opened to his 
conduct. 


TJien it is said tliat Col, Toone is a 
witness, to prove that my client, Capt. 
Prescott, borrowed in the usual way a 
cadctcy from Col. Toone, and filled it 
up irregularly, and wrote the recom- 
luendatoiy letter, or rather signed the re- 
commendatory letter, and vouched for 
tacts not within his own knowledge ; and 
those are the only circumstances upon 
Which tliis suspicion is attempted to be 
juilt, lor the purpose of connecting Capt. 
escott witli the guilt of these parties. 
IS will require no long observation — it 
the only part that remains to be com- 
ented upon. I speak with great re- 
Toone, with the greatest 
officer who has grown 
L service of his country ; who 

an T? **^8 been thirty years 

director; who from tire 
ter nf ^ army, which it is mat- 

“®‘o«ety to all of us, a 
liome snv^ beyond ^ter he comes 
c one step, it will not b^ dis- 


If I 'w^ to say there was any thing 
confused in the evidence of this gentle- 
man, or liny thing in the slightest degree 
betokening a loss of memory, I should 
say what your experience of his evidence 
would contradict, and my own feeling 
upon the subject would flatly, and even 
loudly disavow ; but when a man does 
not take a note at the time, which he did 
not, and when he did not suddenly after- 
wards have his memory refreshed and 
corrected, and directed to the particular 
facts, and the materiality of words which 
weigh much in such a case ; when, at a 
distance of somew hat about a year, he is 
called upon to swear to those precise ex- 
pressions, I must say that it does enter 
into my mind, that w hen at the time he 
is called upon to swear, he is about four- 
score, as far as regards the perfect ac- 
curacy and minute nicety and correct- 
ness of recollection of a fact, or rather a 
conversation, which lasted a minute or 
two altogether (for he told it in about a 
minute), that w^s holdcn a year ago, and 
of which it js not pretended he took down 
any note of what dropped in conversa- 
tion, which happened recently during the 
last year of his life, when, in all pro- 
bability, bq would more accurately re- 
collect what had happened twenty years 
before, by a common rule of memory. 
Only see upon w hat a narrow point, upon 
what a very evanescent pivot, if I may 
use tlie term, the case turns, as it regards 
the evidence of Col. Toone. A single 
pause, a comma, a particle, a change of a 
word, makes all the difference between 
nothing at all, and tliat upon which my 
Iconied friend alone, or almost alone> 
relies in this case. He first said, “ You 
know this gentleman;” he afterwards cor- 
rected the ixpression and changed it, 
when my Lord asked him what was the 
question, or what elicited that answer, 
he changed the word; he at first said, 
“ You know the gentleman,” but he af- 
terwards said, ** You are acquainted with 
the gentleman may I be allowed to say 
both my learned friend and myself ob- 
served it. 
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Lord Tenterden.^Ye6t be said i first I 
asked him, do you know the gentleman ? 
That mode of askingf a question prevails 
very often, and I hear it very often in 
this part of the country. 

Mr. Brougham.— a man very often 
says, do you know such a one ? Does 
any n;^ believe that Capt. Prescott 
would Ey, for the sake of his friend Mr. 
Sutton, that he would immediately begin 
to say to Col. Toonc, ** Oh, acquainted 
with him ! I know him of my own know- 
ledge.” That is what is meant to be 
said ; not, 1 know him through Mr. Sut- 
ton, but of my own knowledge I know 
him. Do you think Capt. Prescott would 
say, I know him perfectly well — he is 
one of the finest youths in England. I 
know his father— he is a respectable 
clergyman in Devonshire. I have no 
doubt Capt. Prescott said that. He was 
asked, I dare say, is he a respectable 
man? Yes, he is a respectable clergy- 
man : he had been in Devonshire. My 
learned friend opened him ns an eminent 
clergyman and tutor to the Duke of 
Richmond’s son ; and notwithstanding all 


and this is the only Other point j but the 
ground is cut from beneath the prose- 
cutor’s feet. I mean the last witness, 
Mr. Abington, who knows the mode in 
which the appointment was filled up, the 
usual way when I borrow of any one. — 
Suppose we were both directors — I wish 
we were— when I borrow of you a ca- 
detcy, I, and not you, nominally make 
tlie appointment ; and when I repay it to 
you, you, and not I, make the appoint- 
ment ; and accordingly that was followed : 
and if that bad been followed in this case, 
you would never Jiave heard so much as 
you have. This was followed in the case 
of the February appointment, because 
that wortliy officer of the Company, Mr. 
William Abington, the principal in that 
department, who is clear and distinct in 
his maiiruT — much more so than the 
deputy, Mr. Sharp — he knew how to fill 
it up, and the appointment is filled up in 
Mr. Abington’s liarid : he filled it up 
right, and sent it to the right person. It 
being a borrowed appointment, Capt. 
Prescott signcil the nomination, and 
Sutton signed the recommendatory let- 


that has passed, he is a respectable man, 
and I know that his family is the family 
of a respectalile clergyman in Devonshire, 
and it turns out that he is so. The word 
is used in that sense. I beg you to re- 
collect tliat, suppose he had said so, sup- 
pose he had said this, this would be no 
evidence to convict him of this foul and 
infamous offence. But I utterly deny 
that he said it, or that any man in his 
senses could have said it, without any one 
possible motive for so doing. But what he 
did say, was — what he must have said, was 
the truth, that he knew him through his 
then friend whom he then did not know, 
whom he now knows, whose authority he 
will take care of trusting to again, whom 
he will never allow any more to abuse his 
confidence, because knowing him now, 
and being ignorant of him at the time, be 
believed what Mr. Sutton told him ; as I 
should a man I had known much less of ; 
people under much lighter obligations 
than my learned friend stated that Capt. 
Prescott had been under to Mr. Sutton. 
Somebody must get his cadctcies. He is 
not allowed to traffic in them ; is he to 
give them to friends or strangers ? Is he 
to give them to one to whom he lies un- 
der no obligation, lest he should come 
under the severity of my learned friend’s 
observations, of a person who does not 
traffic in office for lucre or gain, but gives 
away offices as a reward for past services ? 
Is he, under that strict and fantastical 
feeling of morality, to look out for people 
whom he does not know ? He is to take 
the representations of others as to the 
individuals ; upon that he is to act, and 
so he does. 

Now, gentlemen, see wnat follows— 


ter. 

But, gentlemen, now comes the ap- 
pointment in question ; he had promised 
Mr. Sutton a cadetcy ; he is told that it 
presses, that the young man is within two 
months of being twenty-two ; my learned 
friend says five months ; be was of age in 
October, according to bis father’s account, 
and this happened in April, and, says my 
learned friend, he ought to have known it 
from the parish register when it came to 
be looked into, or he ought to have ob- 
served by the appearance of the young 
man, whether he wanted two months or 
five ; here is another wilful and knowing 
misrepresentation ; it turns out he wanted 
five months ; he hurried the appointment, 
he goes to the India-House and gets 
Sharp, the man whom you have seen to- 
day so clear in his recollection and his 
manner of expressing himself, that he an- 
swered a question three different times 
three different ways ; the gentleman comes 
to him, and he says this is the way you 
ought to do : but says the Captain I do 
not think so, I think that is irregular, will 
not it be irregular? Suppose Captain 
Prescott, and that is the supposition up- 
on which the whole of the case is bottom- 
ed, suppose Captain Prescott was anxious 

to deviate from the regular and usual way 
— that instead of giving tlie nomination m 
his own name, and Sutton signing tn 
recommendatory letter, he was desirou 
of giving it in Colonel Toone s name» 
what business had he to raise ’ 

when Sharp, without PX ^"fwled^ w 
his part, happened luckily 
to fall into the snare, and offered h.mselt 
a willing assistant to this .x 

change the name> to keep back , 
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name? That is the story, that it would look 
ugly SiittqD«PPearing twice when Sharpe 
had enabled him to accomplish it, and to 
fiil it up in this way, Colonel Toone giv- 
ing the appointment, he signing the re- 
commendatory letter. I do pray you to 
attend to thi.s, for in my mind it is quite 
decisive upon the question ; the whole 
question turns upon this aye or no, did 
not Captain Prescott voluntarily sign a 
recommendation, what Mr. Sutton might' 
know of his own knowledge, what Sutton 
might have told him upon his knowledge, 
hut signing it as if he knew it himself, he 
did so or did he not do ip, is the question, 
for the purpose of keeping buck Sutton’s 
name from the India-House, and enabling 
Sutton to sell it ? how could he possibly 
stand better in the execution of this pur- 
pose than when Mr. Sharpe comes and 
voluntarily throws himself into his hands 
as an agent for this purpose ; fill up and 
nominate, and you sign the recommenda- 
tory letter? what is the answer of Uiis 
lionorable man, clearly shewing he did not 
harbour a thought of taking any such ad- 
vantage that he had no such scheme in 
view, and had no wish to step beyond the 
ordinary course of promotion, or to devi- 
ate a moment to favour Sutton, and make 
Colonel Toone sign, though liiinsclf re- 
commended instead of Mr. Sutton; what 
docs he do ? He says will not it be irre- 
gular to Sharpe ? lie objects to Sharpe’s 
plan ; he says this is not the right plan, 
will it be regular or not? That is said to 
he, according to the scope of my learned 
friend’s argument, the very object he makes 
all the (lidicuity, and raises the objection 
about ; Sharpe would never have dreamt 
of it . Sharpe proposed it. He says will 
not it be irregular, Sharpe ? Sharpe says 
ye& ; but upon the whole I think you may 
do it in this way, because Col. Toone 
gives the appointment, and you know 
fiometliing, and Col. Toone does not. 
Col. Toone knows nothing of the iiidivi- 
diml, and he must nominate, and you 
must sign the letter. Then he proposes 
another thing, but about that tliere is so 
much obscurity that you cannot rely upon , 
it, for you see that Sharpe is the witness 
for the prosecution, whose want of clear- 
ness, if it remained in the case, must 
puzzle the prosecutor’s case and not mine 
I^Ir. Sharpe’s testimony, if it is fatal to 
my learned friend, must rend the fabric of 
the pro.secution, and not the fabric of my 
case. Sharpe, take him as a right wit- 
ness or a wrong witness, rs a clear wit- 
ness or a confused, lie says he proposed 
writing a letter to Col. Toone. I do not 
what follows, there is some doubt 
PPnn it : but it is clear he proposed writ- 
nig the letter to Col. Toone, to which 
^pt. Prescott added, “ I have put Col. 
none to so much trouble, I do not wish 
® pnt him to any more.” Then it is 


made out in an incorrect way, which Mr. 
Abington never would have done, which 
Mr. Abington in February did not do> 
but owing to Sharpe’s blunder, and Capl;. 
Prescott not wishing to give unnecessary 
trouble to Col. Toone, it is made out in 
an irregular way, which leads to difficulty 
and delay. Now then, having come to 
this part of the case, the evideneq^f Col. 
Toone and the evidence ofMr. Amngton 
cut down all the ground they had to 
stand upon. Colonel Toone got a little 
annoyed; something occurs to him after- 
wards, and he writes a letter to Capt. 
Prescott, which is given to Capt. Pres- 
cott’s servant, and the servant is not 
called to shew that Capt. Prescott re- 
ceived it. I cannot call Capt. Prescott 
to .say he never received it ; he has said, 
and now says, he never received it,\nd 
that is just as good as their saying they 
delivered it to the maid-servant. But sup- 
pose he received that letter— I will make 
a present of that to them — what was it ? 
It was a letter stating Col. Toone was 
dilficulted about the business, and desired 
nothing further to be done until the young 
man was seen and inquired about. What 
is my learned friend’s charge ? That we 
had the means of knowledge, that we 
were aware of the workings of his mind : 
and notwithstanding we were aware of 
his puzzle, and the anxiety, the workings, 
the doubts and suspicions which he never 
declared, he never said, all is not right, 
take care, inquire, examine your friend 
Sutton, whoever it is, he may have de- 
ceived you — sift the matter, use your 
means of knowledge ; but because he said 
something that indicated he liad a doubt 
about it, and because he wrote a letter 
desiring that the thing might be partially 
stopped, we are to be presumed guilty. 
How does the thing turn out? Col. 
Toone writes to Mr. Abington to stop 
the appointment ; he is afraid that that 
might not reach, and he sends a second 
letter. What does Mr. Abington say? 
that early in the week, he will not say 
whether Monday or Tuesday, but before 
Wedne.sday he was certain, Mr. Pres- 
cott himself said, I desire that this ap- 
pointment may be stopped ; let nothing 
further be done in it ; on no account let 
the thing go into the Board ; on no ac- 
count lot the young man pass until he is 
seen — by whom? by Col. Toone him- 
self; being the very man that makes 
the objection ; by the person whose ap- 
pointment I am giving away, and who is 
putting me in his turn ; that is my object. 

I speak by hearsay, and I know nothing 
but what my friend Sutton has told me, 
whom I have hitherto found no reason to 
complain of ; but Col. Toone has doubts. 
Let no hurry take place, though the young 
man’s time may draw nea» ; let no ap- 
pointment take place until Col. Toone 
has 
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has seen the young man. Is tmt there« him, one and that you gave him ai^^r ; 
1 ask, an end of the prosecution? Is he would never l^ave objecta^ that, 
not there an end put to this case by this The evidence all shows that he/woulS 
answer of Mr. AbingtonV’ Is not every have done it ; he signs thp homina. 
one thing in the evidence of Col. Toone tion, although it is a slight and atmo^ 
explained tliat at first seemed to be a harmless irregularity; the most usual 
ground of suspicion to the mind, and was way is that the person who borrows, signs 
so used by my learned friend in his state- and here the man who lends, signs ; 
ment to you, in order to make it appear and so that object is very commonly 
that Col. Too^e was a much more cau- avoided. But see 'how easily this sup- 
tious man, and much fonder of using his ^ posed guilty purpose eould have been aL 
means of knowledge than Capt. Prescott, complished by this gentleman ; ho does 
who acted rashly and hastily, in order to this very thing which increases his diifi. 
connive at, and encourage, and back up culty, and in the end frustrated his at- 
thia friend of his, Mr. Sutton, this elcc- tempt. If he }\|d got it from Colonel 
tioneering friend of his, in his attempt to Toone, and Sutton had recommended to 
sell his cadetcy ; that Col. Toone was to Toone, or if he, without waiting for 
be praised, and Capt. Prescott blamed, Sharpe’s observation, had said that is ano- 
because Capt. Prescott hurried it over, ther thing, he avoided ; if you say this is 
and Col. Toone stopped it. Do I deny the way to do it, why do I object to it? 
tlie fact? My denial avails not ; thewk- and inquire whether it is regular or not, 
ness for the prosecution rebuts it ; he has there would have been an end of the 
sworn it was Capt. Prescott himself who question not only hours ago, but a year 
stopped the promotion, that Col. Toone ago ; but it is because he prefers taking 
might be satisfied. the other and less irregular course, and 

Now, gentlemen, one word more upon when Mr. Sharpe suggests one thing, rais- 
the way in which people sign these re- ing difficulties against himself according 
commendations. When a man attests upon to my learned friend’s view of the case, but 
his own knowledge, and attests that wffiich nothing against himself according to iny 
he knows not to be true, or when he pre- view of the case, because he hatl nothing 
tends to know that which he cannot have to conceal, he says is there not a difficuU 
knowledge of, he may be said to be doing ty ? and that leads to the conversation 
an irregular thing by giving his certificate, you have heard. 

But wliat do those persons who sign the Then, gentlemen, you have it said 
answers declare ? Col. Toone, whose that Mr, Ahington’s name is used in 
hand I have it under, says, “ I do hereby writing the letter to Colonel Toone. I 
declare, to the best of my belief, that the beg to say that is the regular course : it 
petitioner’s answer to the foregoing ques- comes from that department, it does not 
tions are correct:” and Capt. Prescott come from the study of Mr. Prescott; 
certified no more, when he said he be- the papers go to the office, they are pre- 
lieved what Sutton told him, than Col. pared there, and signed there ; they go 
Toone did when he says, under his own through the office, and it is regular that 
hand, that he believes what Capt. Pres- Mr. Abington should have done it ; if not, 
cott told him ; that must be evident to do you think Captain Prescott would 
every attentive mind. But observe the have put himself in the hands of tliat 
easy course that Capt. Prescott had to young man for an irregularity? Do 
accomplish his object, if he had this view, you think he would have made him an 
It is clear that CoL Toone, by signing accomplice? But he says, take Mr. 
this nomination, which he did without Abington’s name in the usual way, and 
hesitating, would not have thought it so write the letter to Colonel Toone, that 
regular, and he appears to be a man who this is the appointment he is to fill up. 
steers upon the outside line of regularity He docs not suppress one name, he does 
and punctilious correctness. It is clear not conceal Captain Prescott’s name ; he 
that Col. Toone thought there was no- says, write in Mr. Abington’s name, but 
thing irregular in his nominating, though it is by ray desire ; so that the letter got 
Capt Prescott ought to have been the to Colonel Toone in a way not to de- 
name ; he does not object to it— he signs ceive any human being. It is Mr. Abing- 
it; but certainly upon this nothing could ton’s compliments, and he is desired by 
have been more easy than for Capt. Pres- Captain Prescott to send the enclosed 
cott to make Col. Toone give the nomi- papers to Colonel Toone ; .and then they 
nation at once to Mr. Sutton, in which are carried on to the house of Captam 
case Capt. Prescott’s nam* never would Prescott by the messenger who had re- 
have appeared. Send me your cadetcy, ceived them from the commodore ; he 
my friend Sutton will sign, and then, in- says my order was, after I had received 
stead of my name appearing on the books tliem, to carry them on to Captain Pres- 
of the India House, connected with the cott ; which is just to avoid ^ , 
name of Sutton, as giving him a second wards and forwards from Colonel Too^® * 
cadetcy, it would appear that I gave to the India -House, and then back agat^. 
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CO Caateyi P/pacott^s, C^in presco(t*t 
beji^ ^ilfcaiSEp tajdlieffe 

beiiw ho «Vt% cw(^iWe purtihs^ 
nial^g thteo pps tp^tead of bAe. 

{^ntlemofi, you have already heard 
the resp^bl^ eharacter otf this ffetitle- 
rnan from jUr. Astell j you Shall hear it 
trom others. They have hot ‘called the 
chairman who ordered the prosecution, 
por the deputy-chairman wIm concurred 
in it, who is likewse a prosecutor ; and 
we have no opportunity of knowing from 
diem what pwse'd in the year after the 
indictment was preferred; but I shall 
call before you his brother directors, who 
are also the prosecutors, '^'ho know the 
inquiries tliathave been made, and the 
motives for this proceeding, who will 
give you their opinion as to the high and 
unsullied character borne by this gentle- 
man, wliom you are called upon, on no 
better evidence than these surmises, that 
I have now shewn you are souglit by 
false construction, ingenious perversion, 
and by exaggerated statement, to be 
wrung from these plain, innocent facts ; 
upon no better grounds, by yonr verdict, 
you are called upon to consign him to in- 
famy for the rest of his life, as guilty of 
the foul offence of conspiracy. 

Mr. Starkie.-^May it please your 
Lordship, Gentlemen of the Jury : — It 
now devolves upon me to make a few ob- 
servations to you upon the case of Mr. 
Despard, who I believe stands the 
fourth defendant upon tins indictment. 
Gentlemen, though he is a person in 
much humbler circumstances than the 
gentleman whom rny learned friend, Mr. 
Brougham, has been lately defending 
with so much eloquence and zeal, he is a 
person of good family, and bears his 
Majesty’s commission, whose reputation 
and liberty are as dear to him as those of 
any person, however exalted Ins rank ; 
and I trufet, gentlemen, you will favour 
me with a continuance of that attention 


which throughout the evidence you have 
paid to this case, because upon your de- 
cision must depend the question, whetlier 
my client is to maintain that reputation 
he has hitherto sustained, or depart this 
court a mined and degraded man. 

, Gentlemen, although my observations 
m this case must be very short, inasmuch as 
there is but a very small part, of the evi- 
^nce that relates to the case of my client 
Mr. Despard, before I proceed to make 
those observations, allow me to state what 
tlie real chaige against him. Oentle- 
'en, the voluminous indictment I hold 
my hand, containing no less than thir- 
en counts, will resolve itself substantially 
the question whether Mr. Despard 
for gain’s sake, negotiate the 
commission for a person of the 
though the counts are 
it will be found that in 
/ottm. V6 l, 25. Nb.l48.. " 


evely pne of them that specific chiwga is 

rep^tbwj, thdt' i^he cbh^f, 

for gsln^s negocl^^ ^’arfa 
be iStisfled^at ihy cllc^nthjUi any know- 
ledge b/' what was passlhg’bfetWeen the^e 
parties’ Who‘ have We^ed’ girilty, and 
agaimit tyliom had they bleided’hotguiltyi 
the evidence giveit to day wouM be folly 
efficient and overwhelming, I ^y, should 
it even appear before you to-day, upon 
the testimony of Dr. Back, iliat Mr. 
Despard knew at the time the transac- 
tion was going on that a cadetship wa$ 
to be obtained; I apprehend still, unless he 
did according to the words of thp indict^ 
merit, corruptly and for gain’s sake take 
a part in the negociation, he will be en- 
titled to a verdict of acquittal at youb 
hands. 

But, gentlemen, it must have been ap- 
parent to you long ago that the evidence 
JigaJnst my client depends upon the testi- 
mony, and wholly upon the testimony of 
the first witness called, Dr. Back, for I 
believe there is not one other of the nu- 
merous witnesses called on the part' of 
the prosecution who gives an iota of evi- 
dence that can in any way affect Mr. 
Despard. 

Now, gentlemen, certainly it is my duty 
on this occasion to state to you those cir- 
cumstances which, according to my hum- 
ble apprehension, ought to create a doubt 
in your minds, or the ihind of any one 
who has heard that gentleman give his 
evidence, how far they ought to credit 
the testimony he has given, unsupported 
by documentaiy evidence, or the testr- 
niony of any oilier witness, or the proba- 
bility of the case. You find Dr. Back, 
who is introduced as a respectable clergy- 
men, awl having resided ujkui the Conti- 
nent many years, at last olitaincd a living, 
I believe the living of Little Hampton. 

Mr. Gumey. — No, he only lives there. 

Mr. Siarkic . — He lives there without 
any living ; but he is a doctor of divinity, 
and you find that this person is attract^ 
by an advertisement in the Morning 
Herald newspaper of the date of the’l Itn 
August 1826. Now, gentlemen, observfe 
the part he acts upon this occasion ; if he 
had acted fairly and honourably to obtain 
a place for his son, what necessity was 
there for his resorting to a cloak, and a^ 
Sliming the false name he did upon that 
occasion. And I beg leave of you to beacr 
in mind, as I have no means of calling a 
witness to contradict Dr. Back, arid as the 
confidence you place in his testimony or 
witholdfrom him must depend Upon col- 
lateral circumstajipes, because 1 cannot 
call witnesses t* contradict what took 
place, as he says, between my client and 
himself, it Is my duty to make such ob- 
servations as will lead to the conclusion 
whether you will believe him or not. ' 

What is the conduct of Dr. Back ? iii- 

4 €' ' ^ ' sttad 
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stead of doing what any respectable 
man would have done, gone in his own 
name to inquire into the circumstances, 
because he did not at that time appre- 
hend there was any thing irregular in the 
transaction at that time ; what is the ac« 
count he gives you ? “ I happened to have 
a card of Col. Edwards in my pocket, it 
was by accident, and I thought I would 
represent myself as Col. Edwards and 
then he goes with this base misrepre- 
sentation in his mouth, and represents 
himself as Col. Edwards, which name he 
assumes throughout the whole transac- 
tion. I was a little anxious to learn who 
this Col. Edwards was, because it is from 
little circumstances that juries come to a 
clear knowledge of facts, and especially 
the character of those who give such tes- 
timony which cannot be contradicted in 
any other way. I asked him wlio was 
Col. Edw’ards, because it was possible he 
might know something of the name ; that 
gentleman might have left a card at Dr. 
Back’s house, or it might have been de- 
livered to him at his lionse. But what is 
his answer ? That Col. Edwards was the 
first husband of Dr. Back’s present wife, 
and that he died so long ago as 1819, or 
rather he married in 1819, so that, reckon- 
ing from that date, he must have died of 
course some time before that ; but reckon- 
ing from that date, you will find he had 
the card of a person who had been dead 
for seven years by him ; that he had got a 
store of such cards, he had got not fewer 
than 100 of such cards; whether that Is 
an account that satisfies you, or whether 
lie did this for a fraudulent purpose, repre- 
senting himself as Col. Edw'aids, it will 
be for you to decide. 

Then, gentlemen, aftenvards he says he 
W'as surprised to find that a price was ex- 
pected for the cadetshif) for which he 
applied. Do you think it possible that 
could have been the real reason of Dr. 
Back breaking off the communication, 
because a price wtis asked for the situation 
he w'ished to procure for his son ? Is it 
consistent with the common practice, that 
valuable situations desirable for a son are 
disposed of gnituitously ? Your know- 
ledge of the world will bring you to a 
very different conclusion from that. If 
you refer to the advertisement, it will be 
apparent from the very terms of that ad- 
vertisement that that was not intended, 
for the advertisement w^as read, and by 
that it is stated that the outfit will require 
means, and no person need apply who 
cannot supply means; and, gentlemen, 
it is impossible for men of your under- 
standing to come to any other conclusion 
upon this subject, than that this was a 
mere pretence of Dr. Back to break off 
this negociation, and take the course he 
did : for you will find that after this, in 
February, he makes a disclosure of the 


subject to the East-India CoiUj^y. 
Now at what time i£hy disicilosUTe took 
place, as far os any collateral testimony 
goes, you have no evidence whatever. l 
put to him some questions, which he an. 
Bwered thus: “I made a communication to 
the East-India Company in February— 
I had much communication upon the 
subject ’’—and with respect to the time 
even, he might have been confirmed by 
the production of these letters, because 
they must have been in the possession of 
the prosecutors— it rests upon his sole 
testimony that he gave that information 
to the East-India Company, and had 
been induced, without any other motive, 
to come for\vard. Now, except that he 
was acting in collusion with certain per- 
sons in the way of being detected, and he 
clmses to become the agent and informant 
of the East-India Company, and buy 
impunity, if not patronage, for his son; 
and you see after that time he becomes a 
spy, after being an informer or agent for 
the East-India Company; that is a cir. 
cumstaiice upon which I mean to impute 
no blame to the Company, because we 
know in many instances it is impossible, 
without the assistance of agents and 
spies, and persons not of the most re- 
spectable character in the world, that the 
ends of justice ran frequently be obtained ; 
but ill all the cases upon the subject that 
I have been aware of, it has been the 
universal rule, tliat where a party is 
capable of confirmation to shew that the 
communication was fairly and bom Jide 
made, and was going on with the con- 
currence of his employers, it has been the 
universal rule to produce that confirma- 
tion. Probably you have attended in 
court when prosecutions used to take 
place for passing forged Bank of England 
notes : in all those cases, the constant 
practice, according to my experience, has 
been, that although it was necessary on 
the part of the Bank to hire persons, who 
under false names introduced them- 
selves to persons guilty of illegal dealing*, 
yet th^re was always in those cases full 
evidence to confirm them in all the col- 
lateral parts of the evidence that such 
agents had given : for instance, where a 
party has been employed to purcliasc 
forged notes, nothing is more commo 
than for the constable or person who em- 
ploys him, to mark the money 
to the person who obtains them, m ora 
that the person may not be without w • 
firmation, that the party may be take y 
with the money in his pocket, ana 


such 


the evidence of the agent may receive 
a confirmation. Now in this jf 

cumstances have been stated, ^ 
they were true this these 

been confirmed again and again ; » 
letters, which he says he 
East-India Company, must have 
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might have been produced to-day, and 
those leltera would have been strongly 
confirmatory# if any such hod existed, of 
the testimwy he has given to-day. There 
is also another circumstance, and a very 
material one, upon which this person 
might have been confirmed, and that is, 
you observe that he not only refreshed 
his memory, but read copious passages 
from the notes he bad ; those notes he 
asserted, upon cross-examination, were 
shown from time to time to the agent of 
the East- India Company. Now, gen- 
tlemen, certainly that would have been 
a most material corroboration if they had 
shewn, or called the witnesses to prove 
that, night after night, when these con- 
versations had taken place, he did de- 
tail conversations and produce writings, 
and certify that writing, and shew beyond 
the possibility of doubt that this was the 
report that this informer gave from time 
to time. 

Gentlemen, there is anotlief circum- 
stance that might have been proved : he 
says notes to a very large amount, ^500 
and £300, were actually in the possession 
of some of these parties, not in the pos- 
session of my client, nothing of that sort 
is proved ; but these notes were in the 
possession of the parties who have plead- 
ed guilty ; and I ask again, why are not 
the parties called? Why are not the 
agents of the East-India Company called, 
who could have sworn to the delivery to 
Dr. Back of these notes, to the amount 
of £500 and £300, to be used for these 
purposes ? 

Thus it stands upon the testimony of 
Dr. Back ; and I ask you whether, con- 
sidering that Dr. Back is the sole witness 
vyho gives the slightest particle of tes- 
timony against Mr. Despard, whether 
you are prepared to say you will give such 
implicit credit to the statement he has 
made, considering the circumstances un- 
der winch he has given his evidence, so 
as to consign a person who has filled the 
ituation of my client, to utter ruin and 

gradation ? But, gentlemen, even sup- 
Lrr^f ir?^ ^ould be of opinion that any 
I v**' ® statement is true, still 

confidp considerable 

ivarranf ^ stated, it would not 

euiltv a pronouncing a verdict of 

my client, because at most 
something was said 
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can come to the conclusion tliat he did 
corruptly, for gain’s sake, negociate or 
conspire, or do some act for the purpose 
of furthering an illegal object, although 
it might have been bettter had he sepa- 
rated himself at once from that society, 
he is not within that offence which is 
charged upon this indictment. 

Gentlemen, there is one circumstance 
which I ought also to observe upon, that 
Dr. Back, in the course of his evidence, has 
styled him with the title of “captain.’* 
I believe he is not entitled to the rank of 
lieutenmit; but you must know that in 
the British army, in the regular forces, I 
understand, gentlemen, he does fill the 
situation of captain, and that he was 
rightly called by Dr. Back. But you are 
fully aware, I have no doubt, that though 
the^sale oi cadetships in the East-India 
Company’s service is illegal, it is not any 
thing illegal to sell commissions in the 
regular army. In the act passed to 
make it illegal to be at all concerned in 
iiegociating the sale of cadetships, there 
IS a clause enacting. “ that nothing 
in that Act shall extend to any pur- 
chases, sales, or exchanges of any com- 
missions in his Majesty’s forces, for such 
pnees as shall be regulated and fixed 
by any regulation, made, or to be made, 
by his Majesty, in that behalf, or to any 
act or thing done in relation thereto, by 
any agents.” I merely mention this by 
the way, because military men, as my 
client Capt. Despard is, might not at 
the time advert to the legal distinction 
and the substantial distinction, which 
certainly there is, between the sale of an 
East-India Company’s office and the sale 
of a commission in this country ; and 
therefore he might not think, as some 
others might have thought, better informed 
on the subject. He is no lawyer ; he is a 
halfpay officer. He did not at once say, 
you are doing a very scandalous thing ; 
and leav'e them at once : you might think 
they were acting legally. 

Mr. G’wnicy.— If you read the act of 
Parliament, you should read it correctly. 
The words are, “ provided that agents 
shall be agents of regiments authorized by 
the Commander-in-chief of his Majesty’s 
forces, or by the colonels or commandants 
of regiments or corps. ” 

Mr. Starkie . — I do not mean to justify 
it. He might easily suppose that, though 
his ignorance of the law would bo no ex- 
cuse. I only mean to say it may operate 
so far as to shew why he did not exclaim 
against their conduct. You observed the 
way in which Dr. Back gave his testi- 
mony. He produced a great number of 
notes before you, and read them copiously. 
He stated that all those notes were writ- 
ten at the same time. 

Lord No, he did not si^’' 

that. 
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if ftih. fltiieth'at each beah dat*. I 
dhbufa' likfe j^Qu to see those notes, and 
yoii'will judgfe, for instance, wheAer that 
whs ihe base, or whether a great many of 
those entries have not btefen made at the 
same time, although they bear' different 
dates and also look at the original en- 
tries, and there you will find that those 
^rctimstances he aftei-wards stated, with 
respect to the conversation, are very dif- 
ferent indeed, or wholly omitted; and < 
when he reduced those conversations into 
writing does not appear. 

But let us seO what time rt is, accord- 
ing to Dr. Back's account, that my client 
becomes a party to this transaction in the 
way in which he states it. The first time 
he speaks of seeing Capt. Despard is the 
27th of April 1327 ; before that time 
he did not know there was any such per- 
son in existence. The negociation had 
at that time gone so far, that upon that 
day, or the day before, the half of a £500 
note had been deposited with Mr. Gib- 
bons, and Mr. Gibbons bad given his re- 
ceipt for it. The negociation was to a 
great extent completed ; the price had 
Been agreed upon, and half of the note 
given; tlierefore there seems to no 
earthly reason why be should be intro- 
duced by the other parties to conspire 
for this illegal purpose ; there seems to be 
no earthly reason, when they had so far 
advanced as to obtain the half of a .£500 
note, why they should at all introduce 
Capt Despard into tlicir illegal partner- 
ship, with a view to give him any part of 
the profits ; nor is there any part of the 
evidence that could at all satisfy your 
blinds he was to have any part of those 
profits. It is not pretended, in these 
conversations, that he was to have any 
part, or that any money passed at the 
time he was there. You find, upon the 
25th of April, the conversation was a 
very short one, and the utmost that Capt. 
Despard said at that time was, ” You 
have been along time about this, I would 
settle it very soon ; 1 know Capt. An- 
stice,’* and it is very likely he did. 

But does it follow lie was advising 
them to an illegal negociation, because 
he knew Capt. Ansticc could obtain a 
preferment of this kind ? is it to be in- 
ferired that he meant illegally to obtain 
it?. Tlie conversation, as it appears to 
me, certainly does not go beyond that ; it 
is merely stating that if he had known of 
fhe business sooner, he would soon have 
settled it. Dien it appears, the next 
day, the parties are at Capt. Anstice’s 
office, Capt. Anstice having been the 
friend of this party. The particulars of 
the conversation are not stated ; all that 
’ Is stated is, that Capt. Anstice said he 
^ the half of tlie five hundred pound 
note, and that would be useless unless 


note, find «Rat Citbt; Anstfe^ biO^ of 
Mr. AsteB's uppointniertta j it dob not 
follow that he hsd them illfegaJly ; still 
less does it appear that Chpt. Despard 
was to have any illegal share ot benefit 
from the interest to be derive^* 

Hut there is another circlirtiStimee ort 
my mind which is very strbng, to shew 
that Capt. Despard was not to rcceim 
any part of this money ; I allude to the 
particular time when the ihatter wks to 
be finally wound up and settled, and 
when it was expected that this young 
man, the son of Dr. Back, would be 
passed at the East- India House ; the 
remainder of the notb was to be pro- 
duced, and those who were concerned irt 
the transaction, and receive ahy part of 
the dividend and profits, were to receive 
their payments. But although it is stated 
that many of the parties who have pleads 
ed guilty were there, it doCs hot dppear 
that Capt. Despard was there ; and if hi 
had so far committed hilnself as to hive 
made himself a party to this illegal agree- 
ment, it Will be for you to Say whether he 
would not have lieen anxious to have re- 
ceived the price of his iniquity with the 
rest, and been in attendance at the Ship 
Tavern to receive the profits. You find; 
so far from that, that I think one of thS 
witnesses stated, Dr. Back, I believe; 
that Gibbons said, as the cadetship had 
been bought for eight hundred pounds in- 
stead of nine hundred guineas, and h6 
had got it for less than he ought to liav^e 
had it for, that he ought to have forty- 
five pounds, and Mr. Wright one hundred 
pounds, of the difference. Now, gentle- 
men, I think this evidence Is available 
in this way. At the time they are talk- 
ing of the participation of the money, at 
the time the money is being received, 
Capt. Despard is not then to receive any 
part of it, although the shariiig of it is 
spoken of. Gentlemen, there is no evi- 
dence to shew that Capt. Despard Wai 
acquainted With any of these persons, 
except Capt. Anstice and Mr. Gibbons. 
With respect to the other parties wW 
have pleaded guHty, they may have been 
perfect strangers to him up to the tirtie 
of the transaction. ^ 

Now, gentlemen, under thbbwcam- 
stances, considering, in the fifstplwe, tna 
even if Dr. Back’s evfibhce Went mueft 
farther than it do^s ; tfoHsidering the Situ- 
ation in which he dtands ; conslderi^ 
account he himself gives Of himself, I s 
mit he is not a person Who stands s® r 
ly and of such Unsullied 
you, that you can Safely convict . . 
Despard upon his evidence; 
more so wheh^ouConsider Aat mu 
deuce might have bfeen toW^ 
eharecfer mt hM‘ 
ThCfl;gfl«Ielhdfr;b t hdvedlrtfiay 





^ Che ettkb are the 
dtfier } iCle vei-yiCftproMlble that Capt 
De^ird should bteve teen admitted a par- 
tlcipfttot in these profits j he did nothing, 
even a)lo^^ing Dr. Back, who is not an 
unwilling V^itness, whose intent is pro- 
bably to Oonviot as many of the defendants 
as possible ; he does not affect to say there 
was any hiht given that that j^ntleraan was 
to be a participator in this transaction. 
Gentlemen, having made these obserVaJ 
tionsto you, I will not repeat them ; tte 
evidence itself is very brief against this gen- 
tleman, as my observations must have 
been. You know, as well as I do, that 
before a jury can come to a conclusion that 
a person is guilty of such an heinous of- 
ence as this, it is not sufficient that they 
should have some general notion fidating in 
their minds that all is not as it should have 
been ; but they must be satisfied in their 
conscience that the party is really guilty j 
and they ought to exercise the same dis- 
cretion with respect to the safety of a fel- 
low-creature who Stands before them, as 
if their own and most solemi^nterests 
were at stake. Gentlemen, a jury may, 
without any feelings of great emotion, af- 
terwards remember, that perhaps they 
may have acquitted a guilty person ; but, 
gentlemen, if I mistake not the feelings of 
every man amongst you, mid every man of 
humanity,theymu8tbe bitter, indeed, if any 
circumstance subsequent to the trial should 
lead him to suppose he has been the instru- 
ment of convicting a fellow-creatm-e, and 
raining a man who was actually innocent. 
Gentlemen, under these circumstances, 
it is for you to say whether Capt. Despard 
was guilty of corruptly, hjid for gain’s sake, 
negociating the obtaining this employment 
for this young man. I will not repeat 
those observaions 1 have made j I thank 
ybu for the attention you have paid to the 
whole of the case, and I have no doubt 
you will come to the conclusion that yout 
consciences point out as being the proper 
one. 

Evidence for the Defendant Prescott. 

John Baker Richards, Esq,, examined 
by Mr. Pol/ocA:.— Witness is governor of 
the Bank of England ; has known Capt. 
Prescott more than thirty-five years.—** 
Q. What character during all tliat time 
bas he borne ? — A. I have always consider- 
ed him to havfe borne— 

^rd Tenterden,— How extraordinary 
*t is that gentlemen of the education of 
those before us, will not answer t!>e ques- 
tion put to them ! the question asked is, 
"mat is his character? — A. Always that 
of an honest and honourable man. 

John Masterman, Esq., examined by 
Po/Zoc^,— Witness is a banker and 
••I'ast. India director. Has been acquainted 
■^uh Capt. Prescott betwe^ eight an^ 

tie yeafs he has always boMe the charac- 
^ « an honourable M mn. 


ed ^ Mr, 

of Parliament and an Si&t-liidin 
lor. Has. known Cgpt, Pmkeott since tW 
year 1798, thirty years sett 

What character baa bo bomo dtfting' 
that tlm^ for honour and Integrity?— 

A remarkable good one.— 42. Have ybu 
had any means of knowing any thing 
of his conduct in the disposal of hit pa- 
tronage ? 

Lord Tenterden. — That Is a qUestiott 
you cannot ask, that is a fact. 

Mr. Pollock. — What character he has 
borne as to that particular point ? 

Lord 2>nterd<fn.— Tliat is a dififbr^nt 
thing, 

Mr. i’oWocA:.— What character has ho* 
borne in regard to the disposal of his pa-' 
tronage, has he borne any character?-*— 

I believe he has acted very fairly.-nQ» 
What is his character upon that? 

Lord Tenterden. — This is getting too 
near the objectionable point. 

Mr. Gurmy.— This is a fact : if you 
pursue it, I must cross-examine upon iL 

Major Carnac, examined by Mr. JPbf- 
lock. — Witness is an East-India director* 
Has known Capt. Prescott for about live 
years; during that time he has always 
i>orne the character of an honourable Otid 
benevolent man, 

Charles Mills, Esq., examined by Mf* 
Po/ZocA:.— Witness is an East-India ditte-* 
tor. He has known Capt. Prescott about 
eight years ; during diat time he has borne 
the character of a straight- forward ho- 
nourable man. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm, 
examined by Mr. Pf>/ZocA.— Witness has 
known Capt, Prescott thirty-two years, 
in various situations ; he bas borne the 
character of an honourable, liberal, and 
open-hearted man. 

Sir Charles Flint, examined by Mr* 
Po/Zocit.— Witness is the secretary of the 
Irish office. He has been acquainted with 
Capt. Prescott twelve years ; during that 
time his character has been the higheift 
possible. 

H. Bonham, E^., M, P., e*a»itfi«d by 
Mr, PoZZoc^:.— Witness is a member ctf 
Parliament. He has known Capt. Prescott 
about thirty -five years ; during that time 
(witness thinks) has borne the charac- 
ter of a very bonouralde, upri^t, gbod* 
natured man. 

Lewis Lloyd, Esq., examined by Mr. 
Pollock, — Witness is a banker in this city. 
Has been acquainted with Capt. Prescott 
about ten years ; during that rime the eba^ 
racter he bas borne is that of a moat up- 
right and honourable man. 

Colonel Frederick, examined by Mr* 
PoZZocL— -Witness has known Capt. Pres- 
cott firom the time of hh birth ; during 
nil the time- be hw borne thochaaractierw 
a kiodohearted and hoAourable mm. 

William 
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. WilUata CurUs, Esq^i examined by 
Mr. Potieck.^WiVa/ssA is a partner in his 
father’s house, Sir William Curtis and Co. 
as bankers. Has known Capt. Prescott 
about ten years; during that time he has 
borne the character of an honourable) 
honest, upright man. 

^ Sir James SbaW) Bt., examined by Mr, 
Poi/tfcit.— ‘ Witnesshas known Capt. Prescott 
between ten and twelve years ; during that 
time he has borne a character of the very 
bif^est description, an honourable man, 
and a frank, straighuforward seaman. 

■ Bobert Williams, £sq. and Thomas 
Wilson, Esq. called, but did not answer. 

Cornelius Bulier, Esq., examined by 
Mr. Pollock . — Witness was lately governor 
of the Bank of England, and is now one 
of the directors. Has known Capt. Pres- 
cott eight or ten years; witness has al- 
ways understood him to bear the highest 
character. 

r Nicholas Brown, Esq., examined by 
Mr. Pollock . — Witness is one of the com- 
missioners of the Victualling-office. Has 
known Capt. Prescott fifteen or twenty 
years. The character he has borne is that 
of A plain, honest, upright-dealing man. 

. Capt. Luard, examined by Mr. Pollock. 
•-^Witness has known Capt. Prescott about 
thirty-five years; during that time the 
character he has borne generally in the 
yrorld, is that of an honourable and up- 
right man. 

• John Capel, Esq., M.P., examined by 
Mr, Poi^oc^.— Witness is a member of 
parliament. Has known Capt, Prescott 
about twelve years; during that time the 
character he has borne is that of an honour, 
able upright man. 

Colon^ Davies, examined by Mr. Pol- 
lock . — Witness has been in tbe East-India 
Company’s service. Has known Capt. 
Prescott about thirty years ; during that 
time tbe character he has borne in the 
world is that of an honest and honourable 
man. 

Isaac Robinson, Esq., examined by Mr. 
P(rf/ocA.— -Witness is one of the elder bre- 
thren of the Trinity House, Has known 
Capt. Prescott thirty-nine years intimately ; 
during that time he has borne in the 
world the character of a man of the highest 
honour and integrity, open-hearted and 
kintl. 

Mr. ProugAflw.— There are twenty or 
thirty more, but I do not trouble your 
,Lcnr^bip with them ; they come from dif* 
linient parts. 

Lord Tenterden . — Do you call any wit- 
nesses for the other defendant ? 

Mr. Platt No, my Lord. 

Summing up. 

Lord Tenterden.— ’Gentlemen of the jury; 
.This, is an indictment against Samuel Sut- 
ton, William Andrews, James Patten An- 
stice, John Edward Despard, Joseph Tyn- 
dale, George Henry Oibj^ns, Thomas 


Wright) and Charles Elton Pr«cott; .and 
the mdictmsDt charges the seven persons 
first-namedythatis, allexcept Mr.Frescot^ 
with having conspired together for gain, re., 
ward, and profit, to negociate for oneEd ward 
Drake Back, to be nominated andiq)point- 
ed to a certain employment, that of a cadet 
under the United Company of Merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies ; 
and then it charges that Captain Prescott, 
unlawfully, wilfully, and knowingly, 
^ed, abetted, and assisted the other per- 
sons I have named. That form of charge 
is varied in the different counts, but tlie 
latter counts are all substantially the same, 
charging the first seven defendants with 
conspiring together unlawfully to obtain 
this appointment for this young man. 

Mr. Gurney. The first count does not 
charge a conspiracy. 

Lord Tenterden. It is that th^ unlaw- 
fully negociated for this appointment; 
there are several other counts of that class 
varying the charge as to negociating Aur 
gain and reward, all of them importing 
that the net done by them was done for 
gain or r^ard, and that Captain Prescott 
aided and assisted them. Then there is 
another set of counts, which charges all 
the defendants, including Capt. Prescott, 
with combining and conspiring unlawfully 
and corruptly, for gain, reward, and pro- 
fit, to Samuel Sutton, to recommend 
Edward Drake Back to be nominated and 
appointed to this office of cadet under the 
East-India Company. There are several 
counts in that class varying the charge, but 
not in any material degree. Then there is 
another count perfectly distinct from all 
the rest, which states that all the de- 
fendants conspired falsely and fraudulently, 
to cause and procure a false representa- 
tion to be made to the Court of Directors 
of the United Company of Merchants of 
England trading to tbe East-Indies, that 
young Back was a person with whose 
family and connexions Capt. Prescott at 
the time of such representation was well ac- 
quainted, for the purpose of obtaining for 
Edward Drake Back the nomination and 
appointment to the employment of a 
cadet, the defendant Prescott and all the 
other defendants being wholly unacquaint- 
ed with his family and connexions. 

Now, gentlemen, as it regards all tlies* 
counts in this indictment, except the last, 
no person can properly’ be convicted upon 
it who is not in some way a participator 
in the unlawful scheme to obtain this 
pointment for profit and gain ; I use the 
word participator, because that term liM 
been employed by the counsel for one of the 

defendants; but in order to convict persons 

of a charge of this kind, it is not neewsa^ 
in point of law that each of them shou 
have in his mind to participate in the ^id» 
for if they aU corabino^to attain the o^^J 
for profit and gain to some of them tn y 
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are all guilty within the meaning of this 
c'harg<’' No person can be convicted upon 
these two drtt sets of cdunts^ who is not 
conscious that gain and reward is (he object 
of some of the defendonts with whom he 
conspires j but it is not necessary that he, 
individually, should be one of those to 
diare ; no person can be convicted if he is 
not conscious that tliose with whom he con- 
spires have gain for their object, but it is 
not necessary that every one should parti- 
cipate. That is the law as regards this part 
of tlie charge, which is the most impo^ 
tant part of it. The latter part is, that 
they all conspired falsely and fraudulently 
to caiise and procure a false representation 
tobenrade to the East- India Company, 
tliat young Back was a person with whoso 
family and connexions Mr. Prescott at the 
time of that represontatioa was well ac- 
quainted. 

Now to this charge all the first class of 
defendants, except Despard, have acknow- 
ledged their guilt ; five, I think, of them 
have pleaded guilty before we came into 
this place, and another of them dejured 
that your verdict should pass against him ; 
the only two persons now upon tneir trial 
are Capt. Despard and Capt. Prescott; 
those are the only defendants. The case 
as against them st nds upon very different 
grounds, and therefore it is necessary I 
should direct your attention to the evidence 
as it respects each of them separately and 
distinctly. 

Now, the only witness called who speaks 
to any participation by the defendant Des- 
panl in this transaction is Dr. Back, and 
the account he gives of it is, that having 
scon an advertisement in a paper called tho 
Heralfl, in the month of August 1826, 
professing to be addressed to parents and 
guardians, and representing that a perma- 
nent situation offered to a youth under 
twenty to go abroad, his outfit would 
require means, without which none need 
apply. Tliat Dr. Back having a son, for 
whom he was desirous of obtaining some 
provision, wrote .a letter addressed to Al- 
sop’s Buildings, and received an answer ; 
and in consequence of that he called at the 
house in Alsop’s Buildings, where he saw 
afterwards the defendant whose name is 
Wriglit. He says he took with Iw’ra some 
cards, having upon them the name of 
Edwards, which was the name of the first 
husband of his present wife, many of 
which cards he had ; and it is quite clear 
'vhal the gentleman says, that it was natu- 
ral, and we might suppose it would so hap- 
pen, that he would not wish in tlie outset 
to appear personally, and he went through- 
out in the name of Colonel Edwards. 
Ihen he relates first his interview with 
Mr. Wright; then a letter from Mr. 
Wright representing his going out of town 
referring him to Mr. Gibbons; he 
g'year an account of bit conversatioa with 


Mr. Gibbons and then depositing first on« 
half of a £600 note, and the half; ^ a 
£800 note ; and he produces setOral 
ters from Gibbons confirmatory of that 
and also two receipts from Mr. Gibbons. < 

Then he tells you in the next p)ao« 
Gibbons introduce him to Tyndale ; that 
after a time he was introduced to the det. 
fendant Despard. Before, howeVery he 
was introduce to Despard, he bad learnt 
from Mr. Wright that the sum required 
for the appointment was for a cadetship in 
the infantry, £600, but if in thh cavaJry, 
£800 or £900. He reached town in the 
year 1826, but finding the sum did not 
at all suit him he abandoned the negocia- 
tion ; bul that in the spring of the/ollowing 
year his son, for whom tho appointment 
was to be procured, coming of age, and 
being possessed of a sum of money, he was 
desirous to renew the negociation. How- 
ever, before he did that be thought he 
would have some communication with the 
chairman of the East- India Company ; he 
saw that gentleman then, and several timet 
afterwards the solicitor of the Compaoyi 
He was informed he was in great danger 
in what he was doing ; that it was contrary 
to law, which he was not aware o^ and 
with that caution he would have nothing 
more to do with it. But it was the wish 
of those who had the manogoment of the 
affairs of the Company, and a very natural 
and proper feeling it was, to trace to the 
very bottom the persons thus professing 
to traffic in this appointment, and at the 
suggestion of the Chairman or the soUcitor 
(the Chairman he puts it), he was desired 
to go on with the negociation, and to hold 
out he was willing to negociate with them, 
that the Company might find out who the 
parties were ; and that he in consequence 
had mode some communications from time 
to time to the Chairman or the solicitor, 
and that he made memoranda from time to 
time of the conversations and other parts 
of the transaction. 

After the introduction to Tyndale, which 
is after both the sums of money had been 
paid, Tyndale introducing him to Des- 
pard, and Tyndale and Wright had plead- 
ed guilty, he says, “ on the 14lh of April 
I met Gibbons and Tyndale, this was the 
first time I saw Tyndale j Gibbons shewed 
me an acknowledgment from Tyndale 
that he had received the half of the note 
for £500. On the evening of the same 
day Gibbons introduced me to TyndaiO, 
and Gibbons then said that nothing ceubi 
be done on that day, as there were no 
directors at the India- House; that we 
must wait till Monday,” then the Easter 
Holidays were mentioned as a reason for 
delay : another reason was the unsettled 
state of the ministry ; there was an inti- 
mation given that the appointment was to 
come from the President of the Board of 
Controul. Tho then president has been 
examined, 
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MMniiied, and ha baa said, as might have 
bMii «lpacted, that he knew nothing 
it Then it appears that after the 
half of thejSSOO note had been deposited, on 
the same day the witness says “ Typdale 
introduced wo to Captain Despard^ at 
Lloyd’sCoffee-houae ibis b the first time 
that Captain Despard is introduced, he 
says, “ Captain Despard lamented he had 
not been consulted sooner in the business, 
that if he had I should not have been de- 
tained so long in town ; he would soon 
settle it.” He says, “ Gibbons left nqe at 
Lloyd's in company with Captain Des- 
pard, and promised to return in about a 
quarter of an hour; I waited for him four 
or five hours, but he did not come ; Capt. 
Despard did return, and asked me if I had 
seen Gibbons since he had left; I replied 
no, and he expressed great astonishment 
that he had not. Then we appointed to 
meet the next day, and we did so, that 
is the 26th. I only met Capi. Despard 
on that day. He told me I should not be 
disappointed again for he would introduce 
me to two very respectable merchants; he 
then took me to the office of Capt. Anstice 
and Mr. Stubbs, at Great St. Helen’s. 
Capt Despard introduced me to Capt. 
Anstice, and Capt. Anstice then said he 
had had the half of the ^500 note in his 
possession for some time, but that it was no 
manner of use until the half of a .^SOO 
note was also deposited.” Capt. Despard 
is there at the time this passes ; “ before we 
went there Capt. Despard had said that 
Capt. Anstice had got most of Mr. Astell’s 
patronage, and that this was supposed to 
be one of Mr. Astell’s appointments.” 
Mr. Asteil is called, and he says, of course, 
he knew nothing about this, he being a 
director at the time. Then on the 27th he 
attended again at Mr.Anstice’s office; they 
were running about from one place to 
another, he believes they were at Capt. 
Anstice’s, and Capt. Despard called upon 
him again at the Monument Coffee-house, 
and said every thing would be completed 
1)y the next day ; he says, “ J was waiting 
at Oipt. Anstice’s office in very great anx- 
iety, and expressed my doubt of the ability 
of the parties to procure the appointment, 
whan Capt. Anstice said he would forfeit 
£100 if it was not completed the next 
ipoming ; and if I would leave the young 
gentleman whli him, if I wanted to go 
out of town, he would take care of him ; 
that the appointment would be forwarded 
to the house of the director who was to 
give it, who was in Hertfordshire, and 
that the director had declined signing it 
until the half df the £300 note was in 
Capt. Anstice’s possession; that he had 
forwarded the appointment by post to this 
director, and be expected it by the return 
of post ; he said the gentleman had been 
tired of waiting for the £300, and had 
expressed himself in very angry terms at 


the 

lonjBfr.” 

This is .the I^t jn^jenm ^ m 

having Capt. Des{^rd ) ^ 

the aceount he hp^ given of tpqk 

is correct, no doubt Despard wa| pai[ty 
to this combination to obtain ^is mpney 
for the benefit, if not of jiiniseif^ at le^ of 
others. If Dr. ^ack gives a, clear repre- 
sentation, it is clear the .matter of profit 
and the note are spoken of wjien Capi, 
Despard is present. It is said, vpu arp not 
to believe Dr. Back; why not? Itissai^ 
that the prosecutors ought to liave cp^led the 
Chairman or the solicitor of the Company ; 
why are you to support the testimony of a 
man who is not in the least broken in upon 
by any thing that has taken place ? What 
motives could he have to accuse a man of 
this crime of whom he hod no knowledge? 
is it to be supposed that a man is to come 
forward and invent a charge of tliis kind? 
In another part of tlie story there is abun- 
dant confirmation by all the other parties 
pleading guilty, and confirmation as to 
many of them by the letters they have 
written ; and it will be for you to ask 
yourselves, v/hether there can be any doubt 
in your minds upon what Dr. Back has 
said of the part that Capt. Despard took in 
this transaction ; there is no reason why he 
should accuse him falsely. 

Then lie goes on with the furtlier nar- 
rative, which 1 need not give in very mi- 
nute detail ; we come to the 28th, that is 
a material day connected with what ap- 
pears afterwards with regard to Captain 
Prescott. He waits all that day in ex- 
pectation that Capt. Anstice would come ; 
Capt. Anstice went out with him and they 
endeavoured to find Mr, Andrews; they 
went to the office of Mr. Andrews, in 


Watcrloo-place, but he was not there, 
“ Capt. Anstice said that I had great reason 
to complain that I was ilhused. On the 
next day, the 29th, I saw Mr. Andrews at 
his house in Brook-street, Hanover-square, 
I saw Gibbons at Capt. Anstice’s house on 
that day in St. John’s Wood Bead; Gib- 
bons was talking to Anstice at the door 
of his house. Anstjee said Gibbons w^nt- 
to go with us to Mr. Andrews, and he 
would not allow it ; >ve went there with- 
out him. We saw Andrews who said the 
appointment was cer^In ; that the gentle- 
man who was to give it was to be in town 
the next day, and he would bring the ap- 
pointment with him to Great St. Helen s 
by two o’clock the following day ; he also 
said he was sorry that he and 1 had 
each other the day ^*** 4 vi 

to settle the business Tfs much as 1 di , 
and that the mopey v^puld be very usetu 
to his client at that pJItrticulpr time ; 
said, I was to keep.it'secret, and npt 
• Tlie next day 


let the business transpire , „ 

was Monday, the .30th; he wentjfie^y 
aupointnaent. I va4e4 J 


apppiatnaoiati 
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and Mr, Andies did not c6me; at never remrn^** 
be cainojand, «u^, tl^a^ \}k friend Mrbo v^ paitteSl “fietweeh Mr. yiubcytiiir^Yla hfoi . 
(0 give^'tfi^ would be with while tSe cli?rk was awajj " lie said vj^' 

bim that evening, and if Copt, Ansiice hav^ got this appoiplniien^ for^SOO 
would call upon him in the afternoon in stead of 900 guineas, apd he wanted to.Ve- 
bis way home to St. John’s Wood Road, ceive Ae difference brtweenjSBOO and 900, 
the hour for a mating the neit day should guineas, being jffl45, and that he was to , 
be fi*ed od that day ; he also received a receive £45, and tliat Mr. Wright was to 
note from Gibbons. I need notread have £IOO. He left the India.'House two 
(bat. ^ tlu'ee times and went to the Ship, where 

On the Ist of May he says, “ I went he found Mr. Andrews, or Mr. Sutton, 
to Capt. Anstice’s by appointment, there or both of them j they said, when I went, 
was a note arrived at Capt. Anstice's from that I was detained so long at the cadet 
Mr. Andrews, which Mr. Stubhs opened, otfice that they thought there must be 
and then tlie hand.writing of Mr. An- something wrong; tl)ey could not tell, 
drews was proved, and tlat note was read, what to make of it; there was sometbixig 
and in consequence of that letter he sent irregular, they were afraid. Before we 
his son down to Mr, Andrews’s office. parted Sutton walked with me into the 
Then we come to the 2d of May. He street behind the India- House, I forget the 
^ys on tliat day Mr. Andrews and Mr. name of the street ; he said he hoped there 
Sutton came to him. Mr. Sutton is not was nothing wrong, for if the matter was 
introduced into the business till the very found out be should be a ruined man. Ho 
close, the I st of May is the first day. Mr. appointed to meet him the next day, to tell 
Andrews very late, and Mr. Sutton not him what turn things had taken, but be 
till afterwards, “ I saw Mr. Andrews did not go ; he came afterwards to him at 
and Mr. Sutton, who called and said that - Little Hampton — nothing particular pass- 
ns every thing was now complete, 1 ought ed~he begged particularly to know what 
to deliver them the two halves of the notes,” was said when he was before the djrectors, 
lie says he refused to do it till the young or what was going foi ward : but the wit- 
man hatlactually passed. They continued to iiess told him he sliould have nothing to 
press for the other half of the notes on our say to him upon tlw subject. Captain 
walk to the India-house, and as we were IVcscott he never saw in his life— he thinks 
about to go into the coffee-house, the Ship, his son was baptized on the dpy of his 
when they did go in, he said he would birth in October 1805, so that in tlie early 
come to them presently ; wishing to coti- part of 1827 be would not be 22.” 
sider of it, he went back and put the two Then he is cross-examined, on behalf 
halves of both the notes upon the table, of Captain Despard. He says, “ he never 
Then there was a new difficulty started by went but upon this occasion in the name 
Mr. Andrews or Mr. Sutton, that the of Edwards, or by any otl)er name — thero 
corresponding halves were not there ; they is no proof that he did, lliat was when 
desired him to walk (o the other end of the he went to negotiate for the office. He says| 
room, but before he did tiiat lie took up he was usually dressed in black, he might 
the half of the five-hundred pound note; have on a black silk handkerchief, he had 
lie says, I declared positively I would been in the habit of wearing black silk 
not give it up till the young man had handkerchiefs; he has worn an undress 
heen sworn in. My son was walking about military coat and yellow waistcoat upon 
waiting. We all w'ent to the India- House the Continent, as persons often do, and 
together. I think Captain Anstice took that he has worn a blue_ camlet cloak, but 
up the other half. One of them took it, never in their presepe’e ; that tlie cards 
and having done that, the papers were put were Colonel Edwards’s, who was the 
into his hands by one or otlier of them ; first liusband of his present wife— they 
that he went and found his son ; he was were preserved, they were found in souj^ 
'vailing under the door of the India- drawer or some such thing— he never went 
House. The important part that affects by the name of Drake on the Continent, 
Mr, Prescott is, that the papers traced he always went by his own n^e ; he W'as 
mto his hands on the Saturday and Mon- on the Continent some years; he wag chap- 
day evening are found in the hands of Iain to a foreign garrison, and he wa? 
these men Sutton and Andrews, and by private tutor to one of Uie sons of the 
them delivered over to Dr. Back ; he then Duke of Richmond. 

"eat and found his son, and w ent to the The remainder of the evidence is intro^ 
cadet office, and Mr. Gibbons came to duced to affect the defendant Mr. Prwcott. 
“m there : that is not material. When The first witness wlio speaks with regard 
cy went to the office he gave the ap- to him is Colonel Toone, who is a director 
PoiiUment to a clerk in the cadet office, of the East-India Company, and has been 
immediately disappeared \vith it. so thirty years. He says Mr. Prescott hag 
I . ® out of the room, and waited for been for some years past a djrector, and 
cieV° l>ack till six o’clock, but the he served with him seven yeafs in thq ,ffi- 
who had taken away the papers rcction, which made him acquainted with 
^«»<!cjrowfvt.Vot.25. No. 148, 4 D him. 
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him. lie sayi thd liirecton ftll up the pa- 
tronage in their turn, and sometimes they 
lend them to each other. If a particular 
director wishes an appointment for a 
fViend, lie gets it from a brother director 
and gives him another. In the latter end 
of April last year Mr. Prescott applied to 
him for an appointment by a note, and 
that note is to ask him if he can let him 
have a turn in the Madras cavalry. He 
met him in the street, and told him he 
should be happy to accommodate him, 
having a great respect for him, and that 
there was no man in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, Whom he would be more wil- 
ling to oblige — he evidently thinks very 
highly of him. The next day he met him 
and spoke to him about the nomination — 
it is not material to inquire what that 
was ; but ho thinks on the following 
morning, or the next day but one, he 
spoke to the defendant, Captain Prescott, 
and he told him something had happened 
that made him veiy anxious about the pio- 
mise be had made. “ J said do jou know 
the young man perfectly uell ? lie said 
yes, he is one of the finest youths in Eng. 
land. I said, do you know his family ? 
he answered yes, I know his father, he is 
a respectable clergyman in Devonshire. 
He said it was necessary to quicken the, 
matter as the young man was within two 
months of being of age— that means 
twenty-two, and after tw enty-two he could 
not l>e appointed. He said, I suppose you 
ask these questions in consequence of some 
appointment three or four months ago, 
and I said I did, it was in consequence 
of that : he said lie knew this young gen- 
tleman very well, and ins father was a 
clergyman in Devonshire. 

Now whatever character this gentleman 
Mr. Prescott may have borne, if Col. 
Toone speaks the truth, it is clear he was 
representing that which was false and un- 
true ; betakes upon himself to say he 
knows the young man, and he was as fine 
a youth as any in England, that he only 
wanted two months of twenty-two, and 


papers were shewn to tl»e witness, he gays 
1 signed them and encloaed t^m, anj 
sealed them up, and directed them to Mr. 
Abington at the India-House, the same 
day by one of the messengers of the India- 
House, who waited for an answer:” hg 
says, ** 1 was called for from dinner and 
signed the papers and suddenly some, 
thing occurred to him afterwards that he 
had signed what he would not willingly 
have done ; he says it was contrary to bis 
practice to sign till he had seen the indi- 
vidual ; that he wrote a note to Mr. 
Abington and sent it by the twopenny 
post. Now the note to Mr. Abington is— . 
“ I signed the papers you sent me this 
evening, but before the matter is finally 
concluded, I request you will contrive to 
let me see the youth, and with that view I 
will call at the India- House on Moiidiiy 
next, and 1 will attend there before twelve 
o’clock, and request the yniith to attend at 
twelve on Monday next ; then he says he 
sent a note by his servant to Mr. Prescott 
the same evening ; then Joseph 'Williams 
says, he is servant to Col. Toone, that his 
master sent him with a letter to Capt, 
Prescott’s about April in the last year, he 
took it to the defendant’s house and deli- 
vered it to a female servant there ; that he 
never took more than one letter from liis 
master to Capt. Prescott j therefore that 
letter, taken in connexion with the evi- 
dence of Col. Toone, must be the letter. 
Then that not being i)ioduced. Col. Toone 
goes on to say, that the note to Mr. Pres- 
cott also stated that he had received the 
papers which had been sent to him by Mr. 
Abington, and that he had signed the pa- 
pers; “ but it occurred to me, I hud not 
seen the young man, contravy to my prac- 
tice, and that 1 had written to him my 
order that Mr. Prescott's cadet should not 
pass until I had seen him.” The letter to 
Mr. Abington is produced to you, audit 
lias the post-mark of Monday ; the letter 
to Mr. Prescott is not produced, ami on 
Monday he sent another letter ; lie is very 
anxious about it, and fearing the letter 


that he knew his father, who was a clergy- 
man in Devonshire, he never in his life 
having seen either the father or the son, and 
having no knowledge of them. 

He says, “ after that conversation I sent 
a note to Mr. Abington, who is the chief 
clerk of the cadet office, through which 
this appointment must pass — it is in these 
words: “ William Abington, Esq. Be so 
good as to pass Capt, Prescott’s youth 
without delay, as he is near tweniy-iwo, 
and I will sign the papers on Wednesday 
morning next ; but let the youth pass as 
soon as possible.” 'Hien be puts a post- 
script : ” If the papers are sent to me this 
day I will sign them.” He says, on the 
same day I received a packet, purporting 
to come from the liead of the cadet office, 
enclosing those two papers A and B ’ the 


might be lost, lie sent his servant a;;aiii 
the next morning with the following. 
“ llie young gentleman, nominated to my 
Madras cavalry nomination, for which I 
returned the papers yesterday, is not to 
be presented and passed until Col. rwne 
has seen him, and w-ith that view Co . 
Toone will attend at Mr. Abington sofnee 
as soon as possible on Monday morning, 
(signed) S. Toone.”--He says, ” Ontia 
same Monday I went to Mr. Abington 
office at the India-House; I never 
the cadet, and never have seen him; 
mained at the office two hours and le 
not arrive ; I received no answer ' 
Mr. Prescott to the letter I sent on ba n 
day evening* I do not not 

conversation I had -with him. i 
enter into it,' for I had the greutes o 
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for him. Mr. TrescDU did not give tne so, and that denoted tl>at Col. Tdone’s no- 
any answer/ either by letter or by calling mination was transferred to the defendant* 

oti me. I was not apprized that any order He saw Colonel Toone in the office on the 

liad been given at the time by the Chair- Monday following ; he thinks he also saw 

man or Deputy Chairman ; they kept it him on the Saturday ; he said he lamented 

very properly to themselves. Then he is the circumstance of having lent Mr. Pres- 
cross-LOtamined by the counsel for Mr. cott the nomination, but directed that the 
IVcscoit, and he says there was an inquiry gentleman was not to pass till ho had 
among tlie directors afterwards. That the seen him. “ On the 2d of May a paper was 
directors dine together on court days— brought to my office which I immediately 
(liat is all immaterial. took, and gave it into the hands of the 

Then tlie next witness called is Edward deputy secretary.” Then the papere A 
Drake Hack, the young man who was to and B are produced ; I will direct your at- 
hnve fbo appointment. He says he recol- tention to them presently, 
loots being in town with his father the Jat- llien the next witness is Edward Sharpe, 
ferondof April or the beginning of May who is a clerk in the cadet office. In 

18‘J7; he recollects going on the morning consequence of a message he attended up- 
oftlie 2d of May to No. 8, Waterloo Place, on Mr. Prescott on the 28th of April in 
Jlr. Andrews’s office; that he saw him his room; he produced a note from Col. 
there, and he believes he saw Mr. Sutton Toone, intimating a compliance with his 
there; Mr. Sutton is in court, and says, wish to give him an ap|>ointment, and for 
he believes he was one of the persons. the papers to be sent up to Col. Toone for 
There he saw the papers produced, A and his signature ; he also produced the pa- 
]] • anti then he says, that lie wiote the per marked A. and asked me if it was 
answer to the fourth question, that is, who complete. He says, “ 1 told him it was 
recommended you to Sweny Toone, Esq., not complete ; that the letter of recom- 
the nominating director for this appoint- mendation was not filled up, and the 
moiU? Ans. Charles Elton Prescott, fourth question was not answered; the 
F.sfj , which name was in pencil, for him other parts were complete ; he fijen asked 
to write in ink I never before tliat hea:d me how the letters of recommendation 
the name of Capt, Prescott or knew him should be filled in. I said, if Colonel 
lie looks at the other ))nper B, and says, Toone signs the nomination, Capt. J’res- 
tlint is his signature Edw'ard Drake Back, cott ought to sign the first Jotter of re- 
Tins I think was done on Wednesday commendation.” It seems they are not 
moining ; lie also signs the other paper, both to be signed by the same person. 
mIiicIi is the signature to the’pctltion of “He said, ‘ is not that irregular? ’ I said 
Edward Drake Back to the directors, ox- that it was, but that since Col. Toone was 
jitessing his desire to go. That he left the to sign the nomination it was necessary 
fv\() papers with those two persons ; that for liini (Mr. Prescott) to sign the letter, 
out' of them told him to goto the Mono- ns I presumed Col, Toone knew nothing 
ircnt Collee-liouse and they would be of the other parties. I also filled in the 

ilicio almost as soon as lie was; he return- fourth question by the desire of Capt. 

eel to (lie Monument CoflTee-house, and PIe^colt, and he then signed the letter, 
ho aftemards waited about the India- He says he bad asked me to fill in the letter. 
House for his father, and ho then I did so, and he signed it, and then that 
aCtcroards went into the Cadet-office with recommendation is this- “Gentlemen, 
Ills fatlier. .Some person desired him to I do hereby declare upon my honour that 
j^o in and said he was to be introduced to I received the nomination of a cadet for the 
Mr Prescott, he wentintothe room and saw Madras cavalry from Sweny 'j'oone, Esq. 
a gentleman, but be cannot identify gratuitously, and that I have given it gra- 

I\Ir. Prescott ; whoever that gentleman tuitously to Mr. Edward Drake Back, 

"as, he merely asked him whether he liked with whose family and connexions I am 
to go, and wlieilier he h.ad ever been in well acquainted ; “that is signed by bim- 
tlic aimy. He says he knew very little self,” C. Elton Prescott. 

•''hout the armiigemeiit, he only knew- that Then the witness said something .about 
the business was going on merely to de- .*» conversation between them as to the 
tcct those people ; he says, he wrote an- writing of the letterv, but the witness was 
‘’"ers to the different queries. so indistinct in his answers, and repre- 

Then the next person called is Frederick sented he had received the same answers 
Haldane, a clerk in the cadet-office, who in two or tliree different forms, that it 
^ays, “ in the month of April 1827, Mr. seems to me you could not rely upon that 
Prescott sent for me, and when I came part of the conversation and our safer 
he asked me if I understood that letter; course is to take that part that the witness 
1 said I did ; I took up the letter to the speaks to without hesitation. “ He directed 
jmiceand deposited it in the case where it me to fill up the nomination and srad it 
to deposit such ' letters ; be de- to Colonel Toone for signature.” That in 
'*'1 , ^0 write k off, that is, I mark consequence of a note he had received 

® the appointment in the book.” He did from Colonel Toone ho would not give 

him 



InMHgeme, 

farther trouble; he says if Qtpt, eanie to the office, and not to pMs 
Prescott bad signed tjic nomination, and young man,' or suffer him to' be passed 
the.recoinmetvlation bad been signed by until Col, Toone bad aeen hitu. On 

tile pereon to whom was given, it .would Wednesday I saw him again; he asked 

i)ot have given Colonel Toone any addi- me if the young man had attended at the 
tiotial trouble. The director’s nomination office to bo passed. 1 told him he had not. 
is in these words : “ I, Sweny Toone, He said, mind you let me have the papers • 

Esq., being one of the Directors of the stop the papers as soon as they arrive, and 

East-lndia Company, beg leave to present do not suffer the young man to be passed 
llie petitioner as a cadet for the Madras ca- till Col. Toone has seen him. On the 
▼airy on Mr. Morris’s nomination of the Wednesday, when the young man was ex. 
season 1826, provided he sliall appear to pected to present himself, Capt. Prescott 
you eligible for that station. And I do sent out a message fiom the court-room to 
declare that 1 have inquired into the cha. know if the papers had arrived.”' 
racter, connexions, and qualiftcations of Then Mr. Wynn and Mr. Astell were 
Mr* Edward Drake Back, and that in my called, who gave their evidence of their 
opinon he is a fit person to petition the utter ignorance of all these matters as you 
Kast-India Company for the appointment might have expected, 
he now lierejn solicits. Si Toonk.” He Then they further produce two other 
filled that in by Mr. Prescott’s desire ; he papers, marked C and D, which are very 
speaks without hesitation to that. After important, I think, for your attention • 

I had filled in the nomination, Mr. Pres- these are copies of another appointment in 
colt desired me to wiite a note, transmit- the month of February. In that month of 
ting them to Col. Toone. I wrote a note February, Dr. Back was given to under- 
in Mr. Prescott’s name, and took it to Mr. stand an appointment might have been 
Prescott for his approval, but he did not had. The petition is signed by a person 

approve of it ; and desired me not to write of the name of Dale, and then the di- 

it in his name, but to write it in the name rector’s nomination is signed by Mr.Prea*- 

of Mr. Abington, the chief clerk ; he was cott. “ I, Charles Elton Prescott,” &c. 

not that day at the office ; I prepared a (reading Ihe nomination) “ recommended 

note accordingly in Mr. Abington’s name, to me by S. Sutton, Esq.” Mr. Sutton 

and enclosed the tw'o papers, and directed signs the recommendatory letter. “ Gen- 

them to Col. Toone, and gave them to the tlcmen, I hereby declare upon my ho- 

commodore of the messengers, John Sal- nour, &c.” (readmg the remnmendator^ 
ter, Mr. Prescott desired me to tell the letter) that is signed by Samuel Sutton, 
messenger to take the packet to Col. and then Mr. Prescott signs what has been 
Toone, to wait for an answer, and bring it signed in the latter case, a declaration that 
to his ( Mr. Prescott’s) residence,” Theu he believes the answers to the questions to 
he says the note was in Mr. Abington’a be correct. 

name, and mentioned only that the papers Now that would have been the regular 
were transmitted to him by Capt. Pres- form to have been observed. On each the 
cott’s desire. Then he proves Mr. Pres- nominating director signs, and the person 
cott’s siguature. Tlicn the papers were who recommended the party to the no- 
read. He says the filling up in February is minating director should sign the nomi- 
in Mr. Abington’s hand. nation. That course has not been pur- 

Then Salter is called, the commodore of sued upon the present occasion ; Colonel 
messengers, who produces a book in which Toone signs the nomination, and signs, 
he enters the direction of the letter, and to finally, his belief that the answers are 
whom he delivered it ; and he says that he true, and Mr. Prescott signs the recom- 
delivcred it to Sullivan, with such direc- mendatory letter. Why that was done does 
tions as were delivercil to him. Sullivan not very distinctly appear, as certainly 

says he received it and took it to Col. it is contrary to the usual practice in doing 

Toone’s house, and wailed there as di- the thing. Whetlier be did not choose 
rected, and took it back, not to Mr. Abing- that Mr. Sutton’s name sliould appear 
ton, but to Mr. Prescott’s house. again as the parly recommending to him- 

TTien Mr. Abington is called, who says self, behaving so recently given him a 
he was absent from the office from indispo- nomination, does not appear; but he de* 
sition on the 28ih of April ; that ho was parts from that. 

at the office either on the Monday or Now, in the address made to you by 
Tuesday following, and on one of those the learned counsel on behalf of Mr. Fri- 
days Capt. Prescott came into the office colt, groat reliance was placed upon tna 
and said he understood he had signed a which Mr. Prescott did on the 
wrong paper. I replied I was aware and Wednesday, immely, going to • 
of that, and said to him, you had no oc- Abington,’ and desiring el 

easion to sign the recommendatory letter, gentleman might not p^» td* ^inffly 
Col. Toone had nothing at all to do with Toone had seen him; and it 
it, having trans.fcrred it to you. He de- difficult to account for that, ontoss ^ 
sired me to stop the papers as soon as they received tlio letter that f)ok»w Toone 
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he bfitl written ftud SMil by hii servant, ^ent nhrMGS. but ♦I’ni (a » 

^U„g thal htlmd himself written to Mr Ifc A^H^charaeter co^ norh^ee^ 
Abiegton to my tlwt the young men should mven to any body, and if the 
not pass. If Mr. Pr^ott bad ntoei*^ fe.,*, doubt in your mind, of hrS 
that letter .t would have been natural j that chatacter ought to turn the 7 

if "'h" l“Vhs rdoubt. tn 

''l® b°ave already IntimaMto you, that in bmne“?his'h^“?' etameto'r, hera7J1^t 

^tok'itrnmnecSsa'Ty y“u siou d“t me’ « oThr; ’U "T 
satuid, spiking of the case of Mr. Xr‘::i»"17 4“ ^ty^T,': 

Prescott, that he hmaself was o share; have any doubt yoi will acm. him Aa 
but you cannot convict him on the earlier to the case of 
part of the charge, unless you are saUs. agree wUh ^ e 
iied he knew, and had reason to know, doubt. ^ 

die appointment was to be made; and if 


•",7 , ‘...a. aa ^ Hc J ury congulted togcther 

all this evidence saushea you, he must minutes, ami then pronounc^ 

Jinvi* Lnnwn of the annointment. th.-tf tKia t.i 


have known of the appointment that this 
person obtained from him in a veiy irre- 
gular way by means of Mr. Sutton and 
Mr. Andrews, for the papers passed 
through their hands. Jf all this satisfies 
you, lie must have had a guilty know- 
ledge that a profit was to be made, then he 
ought to be found guilty; if you are not 


The Jury consulted together for twenty 

liniltPC an/1 fK/v.. 1 • 


John Edward Despard guilty. 
Charles Ellon Prescott not guilty, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

IlECCAN PRIZE MOKEY. 

The distribution Prize money, arisinir 

Hn th/v IvMvi,. /v».v« J /r /ra. , * 


uugiib lu uc iuuiiu guiiLjr , 11 ^uu are noi , , nsswncji, ttiising 

salibficd of that, then he ought not to be captured in tlie Pindarry 

convicted of the earlier and more iinpor- Mahratta war, has commenced at the 


convicted of the earlier and more impor- 
tant part of tbe charge. Put then comes 
the other part, which is a fit subject 
for your consideration, and to that 
I am obliged to call your attention, and 
that is, that part which charges that all 


JJeccan Prize office, 8, Regent Street.* 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY 


these defendants conspired to procure false 
representations to be made to the Court 
of Directors. That Edward Drake Back 
was a person with whose family con- 
nexions Mr. Prescott, at the time that 
false representation was made, was well 
acquainted for the purpose of obtaining this 
cadetship for him, whereas the defendants 
knew all the lime the fiimily connexions 
of Mr. Back w'ere entirely unknown, that 
is quite a substantive distinct charge, and 
whatever your opinion may be as to the 
conspiracy or combination to obtain this 
presentation to himself or any of them, if 
you think they concurred in procuring 
this representation to be falsely made by 
Mr. Prescott to the Company as to his 
knowledge of the young man and his fa- 
wdy and connexions, if you think that 
they all intended to do it falsely and cor- 
t^ptly, and not from a mere blunder or 
niisuke, that is not the question ; if they 
had all the same guilty purpose, whatever 
your verdict may be upon the other part 
the case, Mr. Prescott ought to be 
ound guilty upon this: but, unless you 
J'fe .satisfied of his guilt upon one or the 
ot lor part of the charge, if doubt remains 
upon your minds you ought to place con- 
si erable weight upon the character given 
I'm. A great number of respectable gen- 
emcn m tlie City of London have'eon- 
urred in stating, that up to this time Mr. 

borne an excellent character 
integrity— a kind-hearted 
anu honourable man ; they put it in diflfe- 


, Corn, .and Adj. W. Ready to belleut 

1^*11116 27)} S. Fisher tone com., v. Klrkedec* 
jl5 June) ; M. Franks to bo corn, by purch., v! 
George prom. (28 June). ^ puren., v. 

Wm. Hake, from ICth L.D., 
to be capt., v. Grove dec. (7 May 27). * 

Ifirt h,Dr. Com. C. F. Havelock to bo llcut.. 

V. H^e nrom. In 13th L. Drags. (7 May 27) ; E. jl 
Pratt to be com., v. Havelock (14 Feb. 28). 

Uf Foot. Lieut, n. Burges, from h.p., to be 
lleut, V. A. J. Pictet, who exch., rec. dir, (21 Feb. 
^) ; Ens. J. Walker, from Newf. Vet. Comps:, to 
phi?c*(6 Mar^P^*^^' app* has not uken 

3d F(we. Lieut. T. H. Owra to be capt,, v. Mao. 
kay, whose prom, hag not taken place; Ens. L. 
Desborough to be lieut., v. Owen 1 W. Roche to 
be ens., v. Desborough (all 14 Nov. 27). 

2()rA Foot. Lieut. E. Cates, from J7th P., to be 
lleut., V. Herbert, who exch. (I4 Feb. 28). 

3()fh Foot. Capt. C. H. Roberts, from 40th F., 
to be capt., V. Lynch prom. (2fi Feb. 28) EnaC 

W. B. Stair to lie lieut., v, Thompson dw. (10 
Mar. 27) 5 Ens. T. R. Burrowes to be lleut, v. 
Backhouse dec. (16 May) ; Ens. J. G. Wright to 
be lieut., V. Tobin dec. (26 May); Wm. A^ton 
to be ens., v. .Staff (10 May) ; W. A. Steele to be 
ens., V. Burrowes (16 May) ; O. G. Perrott to be 
ens., V. W'right (26 May). 

3dtA Foot, Eus. G. Greene to be lieut, v. Mln- 
chJii dec. (29 June 2?) ; W. G. Edwards to be ens.. 
V. Greene (14 Feb. 28) ; Qu. Mast. Seij. — Good- 
fellow, from 14th F., to be qu. mast., v. Go(^ 
dec. (21 Feb. 28). 

.■Wr/i Foot. Maj. Thos. Poole, from 22d F., to be 
maj., V. Crofton, who exch. (21 Feb, 281, 

AUtFoot. Qu, Mast. Serj. J. Davidson, from 3d 
F. Gu., to be qu. mast., v. Randle d^ (14 Feb. 
28); Ens. W. B. Sparrow superseded, having ab- 
sented himself without leave when under ordm for 
embarkation for East-IndJes (25 Mar.) 

4Sff,Fbot, 


• We have no room this month for the details 
contained in the LonrUm Gazettes of February 29 
and March H: they shall appear in out next 
munber. 
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45tA Foti, Lieut, F. Ebhart to be eapt., v. H»- 
niilton dec. t Em. E. T. Coke to be Ueut., ▼. Eb- 
hart (both 3 Jan. 27.) i VVm. Graham to be ena., v. 
Elliott prom. (31 Jan. 2H). 

47rA Foot. Brev. Maj. T. Backliouae to l« maj., 
V. Ramsey dec. (29 June 27) ; Capt. T. Daly, from 
h. p., to be capt., v. Backhouse (14 Feb. 29). 

4«tft Foot. Capt. J. J. Moss, from h p. 13th I,. 
Dr., to be capt., v. Roberts, app. to 30Ui F. (2(5 
Feb. 28). 

Foot. Deut. P. Warren to be capt. by 
purch., V. Woodgate, who res. t Ena. J. R. Tur- 
ner to be lieut. by purcli., v. Warren s R- Parr to 
be eiis. by purch , v. Turner (all 28 Feb. 28.) 

07th Foot. Ens. A. F. Morgan, from h. p., to 1)0 
ens., V. Chethatn, wlioae app. has not taken place 
(« Mar. 28). 

Ceylon Regt. Capt. R. Armstrong, from h. p., 
to be capt., v. Penny app. to 94th F. (21 Feb. 28). 

Brev. Lieut. Col. W. H. Sewell, on h. p. 
noth F., to l)e dep. qu. mast. gen. to King’s troops 
serving in East-Indles. v. Read dec. (14 Feb. 28.) 

Brevet. Col. Chas. Dallas, governor of .St. He- 
lena, to have rank of brigadier gcncidl on that 
island only (14 Feb. 28). 

The undermentioned cadets of the Hon. E. I. 
Company’s service to have temporary rank as en- 
signs during period of their being placed under 
command of Lieut. Col. Pasley, at Chatham, for 
field instructions in art of sapping and mining. 

Cadets M. A. Birdwood, A. S. Waugh, J. 0. 
.Shaw, T. a. Kennedy. R. M.artin, H. \V. Goldie, 
H. Watts, J. P. Power, F. E. U. Benuett, and E. 
L. Ominany (all 14 Feb. 28). 

Royal Ea.'.t-India Vt lunteri •>. Lieut. W. Baker 
to be capt., v. Voting dec. , Ens. T. Heimah to bo 
Ik'uE, V. Baker; and J.ts. Dav.s to bccnsign, v. 
Heiinah (all 1 Mar. 28). 


INDIA SHIPPING. 



Depdrtitrvi. 


Feb. 27. Eailof Balrntrae, Broughton, for Ben- 
gal and China; and Camden, Larkinj 

for tit. Helena, Bombay, and China ; bpth from 
Portsmouth.— 29. Thames, Bugg, for Matlr^ and 
Bengal ; Hel)den, Fowler, for Bengal ; and Hebe 
Ricl'imond, for the Cape of Good Hope ; all from 
Deal,— also. Welcome, Paul, for Bengal ; f^ora 
Greenock.— March 2. lYovidence, Ford, for Ma- 
dras and Bengal; from PortHnowth.— ff. WliUarn 
Ftiirlie, Blair, for Madras and China; from Deal. 
—7. Vtvtory, Farquharson, for Cap^, Madras, ami 
Bengal: and Phooitj, Cuzons, for N. S. Wales 
(with convicts); both from Portsmouth,— also 
Mary, Guv, for Bombay ; from Deal — 11. Mac- 
queen, W.alker, for Madras and China; from 
1‘ortsmou h,— also, Odumhin, Wilson, for V. D. 

Land and N..S. Wales; from Greenock 12. iMrd 

Lowther, .‘^tewart, for Madras and China; from 
Portsmouth,— also, Arab, Fcrricr, for V.D. Land 
and N.s. Wales; from De.’l,— also Cahjpm, Hut- 
chinson, for Cape of Good Hope; from Liverptml, 
— 14. Hovereign, Ncsficld, tor Bombay; front 
Liverpool.— 1.>. Kgqptlun, Lilhurn, for Bombay t 
Clmitula, Caicw, foi Batavia, Singapore, and Pe- 
n.ing; .uid Cemicf, Dan el, for N. S. Wales ; all 
from Dc.il.— 18. Bahmvinn, Pearce, for Bengal; 
fiom Liverpool.— 23. Cruigceuur, Ray, for Mau- 
ritius, Ceylon, and Bengal; Aug'rona, Rod- 
knap, for Madras .and Bengal; William Parker, 
Brown, for Ca))e of Gocid Hope; hic Joseph 
Bituks, Fraser, for N.S. Wales; and Wiiham 
Miles, .Sampjon, for \ D. I. and (with convicts) ; 
all from Deal. — Jl. T/caeM Coiitts, Chrjstie, for 
Bengal and China; and ('mtle Huntly, Ihinkiii, 
for Mauutius, Penang, tiingapOie, and China; 
both from Deal.- -25. Bengal Merchant, Duthie, 
foi V.D. Laml (With convicts) ; from IMyniouth.— 
28. Lii'l.i Ihtjjles, 'Pu' kcr, fi)r Bombay ; ami Kng- 
land, Rea y,‘ tor Bomba \ and Ctylon; both from 
Deal,— al.so, Minstrel, Arltcoll, for Bengal; from 
Poitsiuouth. 


A> rivals. 

Feh. 27 . ^fart»rr, Noswoi thy, from Rafavjn2"'th 
Oct.; and Jhhn Barry, Roche, from Ritavia itth 
April, and Mauritius 3d Dec,; both t.t ( owe-*.— 
29. hit) Cpid Packet, .Slceman, from Mng.apore!tth 
Sept., and Penang 1st Oct. ; i.ncl Kth-n. P.Utuson, 
from Cape of Good Hope Kith Dec.; both at 
(Jravesend,— also, Uesfliuivn, P.-rlo-r, from Mau- 
ritius 2(ith Nov.; and /..vca/cfay, Ci.atvdiaw, fiom 
MauritiiH lOth Nov.; Irotb at Deal.— Match 9. 
Albion, R.alph, from Singapore -Hh Oct., B.atavia 
3]sl Oct., and Mauritius 2«th Nov.; at nc.al,— 
also, Wuhiorth Ci.stle, Sinclair, ftom B i'..Ma ; at 
Gravcseuel.— 8. Fsho, ’I'hoiiij'son, fiom Bengal 
8 th Oct.; at Liverpool.— 9. SuHtii, Hamilton, 
from Bengal iTdh May, Madivs 2lsl ''opt.. and 
Mauritius 29th Nov.; and Lwd IIoi unf. rd, llea- 
thorn, from ( hiiia 2tiLh Oct. ; l>oih at De.^1.— 12. 
Isabella, Clarkson, from Mauiuius, Ik'.; oft Pen- 
zance.— I'k Cion'll, Pinder, from Bengal, I’cnang, 
Singapore, and Batavia ; at JdveiiMJol,— also, Ma- 
tilda, Bulley, from Singapore 21st Nov. ; off Dart- 
mouth.— 14. Dublin, Stewart, from Bombay 2.‘Jd 
Sept.; at Gravesend.— L5. Roiburgh Casilc, Den- 
ny, from Bengal 22d Nov. ; at Gravesend— IG. 
Bndgewuter, Slanderson, from China 18th Nov. ; 
at Gravesend,— also, George, Fulcher, from Ben- 

g al 22d Nov. ; off Portsmouth, — also, Maty, 
eeachcroft, from Bombay 8th Oct., and Cape of 
Good nopc27tlj Dec.; and John Biffgar, Kent, 
from Bengal 22d Nev. ; both off Weymouth.— 17. 
Herefordshire, Whiteman, from China 18th Nov. ; 
at Gravesend, —also, Duke of York, Lot,ke, from 
China 19th Nov. ; and Competitor, Jackson, from 
Bombay 27th Oct., and Cwlon 4th Oct. ; both at 
Deal.— 18. Barossa, Hutchinson, from China 1st 
Nov.; at Deal 19. Belzoni, Talbert, from Ben- 

gal 24th Sept., and Mauritius 13th Dec.; off Do- 
ver,— also, Achilles, Henderson, from Mauritius 
6th Dec., and Cape 4th Jan. ; at Deal.— 20. Re- 
mdse, Grlbble, from China 19th Nov, ; at Graves- 
^.—22. Bfilla, White, from N. S. Wales 10th 
Nov. ; off Dover. — 23. Andromeda, Muddle, from 
the Mauritius 10th Dec. ; at Portsmouth.— 24. 
Harmniic, Versluys, from Batavia 4th Dec.; off 
Dartiiiouth (for Amsterdam).— 28. Mary and Jane, 
N*tch«, from Singapore 2d Nov.; at Deal (for 


VASSENCrUS FllCM INDIA, 

Per Tj>rd Huvgerford, from China . Mr. R. Ed- 
wards. 

Per R'ltburph Otstle, from Bengal ; Mrs. Shed- 
don; M-.. Hcvuokls; Mis. Creighton; Mrs \nu(‘l; 
Mis. Bishop; M.rjoi T. ('. Watson; P. 11. hheti- 
don, I'Nq. , C.aptaius llortor, Wilson, Mavin, nnd 
Doug’as ; Lieuts. I'rimrosc, Orr, Uartlcm m, and 
illake; Misses Slioddon, Rc^nokU, .and two Creigh- 
ton ; Masters Douglas and Seivwrlght. 

Per Hetefordshire., from Bengal and China 
Ihc Rev. c! (haven, of Bishop’s College, Caliut- 
ta; Mr.s. Craven; Ma'-tcr Craven ; Mrs. Hewitt; 
Master Hewitt; Capt. H. Delamain; Mr. Maihm- 
losh; M.astcr JaiKson; Lieut. Ashton, from 
.St. Helena; three children. 

Per Repulse, fiom Bengal and China; J. H. 
Ilariiigtdii, Emi., late Member of Coutuil, Cal- 
cutta; Mrs. Harington ; two Misses Harington; 
two Misses Plowdeu ; Mrs. Col. Nixon. 

Per Duke of York, from Penang and China; 
Dr. Anderson, Penang establishment ; four Chi- 
nese students for Naples. 

Per George, from Bengal; Mr. and Mrs. Thorj'®! 
Miss Watson; Capt. Baldwin. 

Lieut. M‘Cliotock, Bengal cavalry; Mr. MacKin 
non, surgeon ; Mr. R. Harvle. 

Per Competitor, from Bombay; 
and three children ; Mis* Leggett; Lie^ Storle , 
Mrs.Storle; Lieut. MacIntyre; Dr. Wood. 

VerRolla, firomNew South Wales; * 

Mr. Noble; CapU Cunningham, late of the »nii 

Per Andromeda, for N.S.Wales ; Capt. B* 

Per Isabella, from Bengal (arriv^ 
En8.M‘Mahon, H.C,’* service ; Dr. Molyneaux, 

Per C/'OMOi, from Bengal, &c.i Lieut. Presto"' 

l*er Mary, from Bombay : Mrs. 

Stuart; Ens.tituart. H.M.’s OthregM Mr.l hipp». 
Mr. O’Coimor ; Dr. Power ; Mr. Hornby. 
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JnlelUgenee. 
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Per Lmtfter OastJt, fjsom China, &c, ; Llout. E 
Kerr, from Bengal; Mrs. Kerr ; MIm Hough ; Dr. 
Marden, from Bombay, 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 


Per Abercrombie Robimon, for Bombay ; Mrs. 
M. Fenwick ; Misses Margaret Home and Sarah 
Home; Mr. H. T. Chatterton, assist. sure,; Lieut. 
Folm Liddell, H.C.’s service, returning tonis duty ; 
■yr. H. Liddell, writer; Mr. Alex. Henderson, 
surgeon, returning ; Mrs. Henderson ; Mr. Jas. 
Farnsh, civil service, returning; Mr. Jas. Bar- 
row, to reside; Messrs. J. C. Hartley, A. F. Wil- 
liams, W. (i. Wheatley, K-Jonp, A. Prescott, W. 
Kirkpatrick, W- S. Hodgson, H, E. D. Jones, and 
[t. Wardlo, cadets ; .Messrs. C. T. Warden and T. 
W. Fletcher, volunteers Bombay marine; Messrs. 
S. H. Buckler, Alfred Offer, J. Bird. W. J. Gar- 
Jett, and II. Waller, pilot aervlce; Mr. H. Mul- 
let, free mariner; Mr. J. Barron; 20 Company’s 
recruits ; several servants. 

Per Eftj/of IJalra/rae, for Bengal : Colonel Ca- 
iiicroji, Lieut. Walker, and Lieut. Golden, H.M.’s 
.TdFoot; Mrs. (’amoron, wife of Col. Cameron; 
MissM. Cameron, daugliterof ditto; two sons of 
Col. Cameron; M>8. E. B. Worrall; Misses E. 
tirey and M. Spoltiswood, reUirning; Messrs. M. 
Mortock, H. H. Cornish, F. W. Cornish, A. 
Huish, J. Bell, R. Hill, I. Jones, J. C. Dias, J. 
Hunter, J. Knox, A. Broome, and A. Senping, 
cadets; Messrs. G. J. Berwick and A. Walker, 
assist, siirgs. ; Messrs. J. Morse and G. Byworth, 
free mariners ; 78 jirivatM H.M.’s 3d Foot ; 0 sol- 
diers’ wire's i 7 children of ditto ; several European 
and native SCI vants. 

Pc) fi'cc/ic'c the Fourth, for Bengal ; Cajit. Cor* 
mac, Lieut l.'hatterloii, and Ens. Johnstone, 
ll.M.’sIkl Foot; Cant Fothergill, 13th Ltinf. ; 
Mrs. Fothergill; Mis. Chatterton; Miss G. M. 
Siiiiili; Lieut. II. MofT.it, H.C.’s service, retiirn- 
iiig; Mt^‘■rs. N. B. Ediiionstone, J. Thornton, and 
J. Muir, writers; Mts-sis. A. Q. Hopper, O. Vm- 
(I'lit, D. II. Whistler, T. J. Hairiett, IJ. M. Bar- 
wtll, and H. Ilitichman, caiiets; flveorphaii chil- 
dren lielonging to the Military Asylum, Bengal; 
.Mis. Miillcran, nurse to dllto; 7J soldiers H.M.’s 
.Id and l;tth regis. of f’oot; !) soldiers’ wives; lo 
children of ditto; 2 Company’s recruits in thargo 
of horses: several native servants. 


JVi .IPof/ioir C«mdc«, for Bombay, Ac.: Brig. 
Hen. Clia*' Dallas, new governor of .‘^t. Helena; 
Mrs. Dall-fe, wife of ditto; Misses B. J. Dallas, D. 
F,. Dallas, and ('. A. Dallas, daughters of ditto; 
Mr. J. B. Alexander, cadet, tor .St Helena; 
Messis R. Hodson and 'J'. Munster, cadets, for 
Bombay; Mr. J, F. Jones and 11. Hewett, volun- 
teers for Bombay marine, several charter-party 
passcn/'cis; lA) Company’s ret ruits ; 5 soldicis’ 
wiu's; odiildien of ditto; Furopean servants, Ac. 


IW Lmd Lowthn , for Madias and Bengal: 
Lieut. Col, ('(HJiiibs, n.C.'.s service, returning; 
C-ipt. T B. C. Mantel), ditto ditto; T. Ruddi- 
'"'d*' ditto ditto; Messrs. D. Johnson, Edw. King, 
W.F. Woods, G. M. (iiimm, and F. Ditinas, ca- 
ilets, Mis. K. M.ison, proceeding to her husband ; 
Miss Jano Mooie; M.ijor Bniiiton, Lieut M'Ma- 
non, Lieut. Wetheicll, Cornet Ihime and Comet 
L'tlli L.Diags ; Ens. Clemlinniiig, 
s l.Mli Foot; (’apt. Otway, Ens. Canipbcfi, 
•ini Kns, Gosseliii, H.M.’s 4(.th Foot; Cant. Dell 
‘iiid 1 leut. MU’ausland, II.M.’.s (Jflth Foot; 258 
vdilii'M H.M.’s i;nli J.. Dr. and L", h, 4()tb, and 
8*^ soldieis’ vvives ; HHiiildreti 


h f Mccqureu, for Madras and Bengal : Mrs. M. 
Moiiun, vviftMif Licut.Hurlton; Mrs, J. C. M’Do- 
naut, iirot ceding to hei liusb.md ; Miss Emma 
ILC.’s service, return- 
I ditto; Mt.s. .Stratton; 

'ooper, II. C.’s .service, returning; Mrs. 
reZn ,: Mr. M. F. Coopei, 

.'sinrl? 1 native; Mts.srs. (,'. 

M I, B^’ldain, writers: Messis. J. 

M. wS 'V. 

dale an }^n Garrard, R. Paton, Win. Drys- 
ninnnr' cadets; M«*asrs. Alex. 

^Villi ? V Lieut Col. SIrE. K. 

Lieut * ^fiut Glen, Licuf. Durlton, 

B-M *s and Ens. Chambers, 

I-unil. u*?7 ' Lieut HeWrsoii, Lieut P.vrr. 
Eii.s.('h!ik*'u^wV^‘ ^oo*^*^* Ens. Chlnncry, and 

hJilk, H.M.'eMthFool{ LieuL Sheil and 


hfc Baytiton, H.M-’a OHh Foot; 600 soldtars 
H.M.’g 41st, 54th, and 89th regts. of Foot i 
soldiers’ wives; 35 chlldren'of ditto. 

Per Williim Fairlie, tor Madras; Colonel Fra- 
sei-, H.C.'8 service, returning to duty ; Mrs. Fra- 
ser, wife of ditto; Misses Fraser and Mackenzie ; 
Mr. W. Douglas, writer, returning; Mrs. Dou^ 
glas, wife of ditto ; Misses G, Bird, A. Stirling, 
M. Livermore, and M. Seymour; Lieut A. Mac- 
kenzie, H.C.’s service, returning; Mrs. H. Mac- 
kenzie, wife of ditto; Mrs. Lushington; proceeil- 
ing to her husband; Mrs. Sholebread ; Mrs. M. 
6reen; Mr. Oeo. Gordon, free merchant: Messrs. 
A. T* Dickson, and J. B. Fraser, writers ; Messrs. 
T. Morrell, H. Congreve, D. Groube, C. Ireland, 
H..Ferrier, P. Holmes, J. Moore, B. W, Black, 
D. W. Balfour, L. M‘ Queen, and T. C. Hawkins, 
cadets; Mr. B. Moseley, cadet for Bengal ; Major 
FMquharson, Adj. Richardson, Lieut. Johnstone, 
Lieut M'Pherson, Ens. Webster, Ens. Furnell, 
and Ens. Cathrow, H.M.’g Ist or Royal Regt ; 
Cant. Armstrong and Qu. Mast Sholebread, H.M.’s 
45th Foot; Cant. Duke, Lieut Cade, Lieut. Ea- 
gan, and Ens. Roebuck, H.M.’s 48th Foot; Lieut. 
Graliam and Lieut, and Adj. Kenny, H.M.’s 89tli 
F. ; 254 soldiers Il.M.’s 1st, 45th, 48th, and 89th 
regts. of Foot; 31 soldiers’ wives; 24 children of 
ditto; several European servants. 

Per Thomas Coutts, for Bengal (corrected list) ; 
Mrs. Mackenzie; Mrs. Goodwin and infant child ; 
Misses C. Ochterlony, Emma Bishop, Penelope 
Bishop, and Ellen Goodwin ; Col< sir Jeremiah 
Dixon, Capt F. Mavkenzie, l.ieut. G. C. Pon- 
Bonby, and J. Swincy, Esq,, M.D., returning to 
their duty; Mr. D. J. Thorbum, assist surg. ; 
Messrs. Wm. Richardson, J. C. Dougan, H. M. 
Nation, A. Gilander, W. R. Barnes, F. Bevan, 
Win. Rogers, and G. Pengree, cadets; Messrs. 
W. D. M'tJlintock and 'Vm. Dogherty, volunteers 
Bengal pilot service; Mr. F. Mkk; Lieut Bar- 
ker, Ens. Wade, Ens. Edwards, Ens. Darlot, Ens. 
Vigors, and Ens. M'Kenzie, H.M.’s 13th Foot; 
Lieut. Higgiiilxitham, Lieut. Watson, Ens. Wil- 
der, and Ens. Campbell, H.M.’s 14th Foot; Capt 
Matthews, and Lieut. Irwin, Il.M.’s 38th Foot; 
Capt. O’Neil, Lieut. Mackrill, and Ens. Lewis, 
H.M.’s 44lh Foot 


Per (iifitle liuutly, for Mauritius, Penang, and 
Singapore: Lieut. Gen. the Hon. Sir Chas. Col- 
ville, new Governor of the Mauritius; Lady Col- 
ville; Mr. Wm. Colville; Mis&es A. A. Colville, 
and C. D. Colville; Miss F.. S. Baigrie; Maj. M. 
Krr.ser; A. Frankland, Esq.; Mr. A. Johnson; 
Capt C. H. Hay; Lieut Col. Wm. Balfour; 
Capt. D. Ban lay; 1). T. Napier, Esq.; Mrs. 
Napier; G. .\. Barry, Esq.; Mrs. Barry ; Mr. A. 
G. Barry; C. A. Myhus, Es((.; Mrs. Mylius; 
Mr. Davids, midshipman, to join the Lord Low- 
t/ier; Dr. D,art, for the Mauritius. 

Per Vieto/v, for Madr.is and Bengal; Mrs. Far- 
quharson; Mrs. Hawkins; Mrs, F. Russell ; Miss 
Marland; Mis. Harrington; Mi. Colvin; Mr. and 
Mrs. Savivry; Messrs. WelsU*ad, I.atouch, Porter, 
Colvin, French, Hallet, Lewis, Bakei, Collinson, 
Dove, Vaughan, Rogers, Glascotk, Cooper, Ilamp- 
Um, Poiklington, Ferris, and Walker. 

Per Luthf llo{Hes, for Bombay : Capt. Grey and 
lady; Lieut. M'Kenzic: Mrs. Denham; Messrs. 
M.nu e, Uerthon, Cunlnghnin, Tait, Jackson, F. 
J-ackson, M. HalHe, M'Cutchean, Hall, W'yllie, 
Reiiney. Brown, OrroK, Culnl, Walters, Travers, 
and Jcfl’rey. 

l\r Egyptian, forBoinIny: Capt Fcrnande?. 


BIRTHS, MARlinGBS, AND 
DEATHS 

niKTir'i. 

Mnreh 5. At Hull PLace, Kent, the lady of Cok 
M*(’re,igb, l.’tlh Foot, of a son. 

7- .Vt Elthiun, the lady of Capt Abdy, Madras 
artillery, of a .son. 


MARKIACRS. 

Feb. 23. At .St Botolph, Aldgate, J. A. Deans, 
Esq., of Beinlipatam, East-Indies, to Eliz.abeth, 
second daughter of the late F. A. Hellmer, Esq., 
of Jewry Street, I.<,ndon. 

2(i. At Holm, North Britain, Major A. Eraser, 
of Ciilduthel, to Louisa, daughter of the late Col. 
Win. Burten.of the Hon. E.I. Company's servJcei. 

28. At 
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id. At Brighton. Wm. B. An<ter»on, E*q., Ma- 
dTM dtll *ervic«, to Ellaabeth Lucy, tocond 
daiighter of R. H. Crew, Esq., of Bath. 

— At St. Marylebone Church, Capt. A. P.Hij 
xnilton, of the Royal Na^, to Caroline, only child 
of the late Lieut. Col. Cook, of the Hon. E. I. 
Company’s service, and of Chlngford, Essex. 

March 11. At St. Saviours, Southwark, the Rev. 
John Smith, missionary to India, to Sarah, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. E. Manden, of the for- 
xner place* 

15. At Kennfagton, Capt R. Marr, of the Hon. 
E.I. Company* military service, to Emily, eldest 
daughterof G. F. Joseph, Esq., .\.R.A. 

— At Bedford, Lieut. G. W. Malim, 13th L. 
Inf., to Louisa, daughter of S. Sharman, Esq., of 
Bedford. 

la At Stlrl^, Capt. Geo. Barker, of the Ben- 
gal army, to Kllia, eldest daughter of D. Doble, 
Esq., of Oartferry, Lanarkshire. 

flO. H. R. Elliott, Esq., of the Bombay esta- 
blishment, to Mary, daughter of T. Simpson, 
Esq., consul of H.M. the Idng of the Netherlands 
at Stockton. . . 

25. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, John Har- 
wood, Esq., of the Madras anny, to Olivia Halll- 
day, second daughter of John Crooke, Esq., and 
grand-daughter of J. C. Crooke, Esq., of Kemp- 
shot Park, Hants. 

— At St. Pancras New Church, Capt. Camp- 
bell, of the Madras cavalry, eldest son of Robt. 
Campbell, Esq., Director of the Hon. East-India 
Company, to Grace Ellaabeth, seeond daughter of 
Thos. Bainbridge, Esq., of Queen Square, and of 
Croydon, Surrey. 

DEATHS. 

Fsb. 11. At Elgin, North Britain, Major Robert 
Duff, late of the Hon. E. I. Company’s service. 

— At Rome. MaJ. Gen. Lord Frederick Ben- 
tlnck, youngest brother of the Duke of Porthmd, 
and colonel m theSHth Foot. 

23. In Maddox Street, Magdalene, the lady of 
Sir Charla Malcolm, R.N., aged 42. 

25. At Brighton, Mrs. Carnegie, wife of Jas. Car- 
fitfie. Esq., formerly captain of the Danng East- 
lodiaman. 

— At Easterland House, near Wellington, So- 
mersetshire, Maria Bellctt, wife of Cd. Marma- 
duke Browne, of the Bengal artillery. 

27. The Rev. Dr. J. F. Wilkinson, of Upper 
Seymour Street, and formerly of St. Helena, aged 
C2. 

28. At Chiswick, Jane, Countess of Macartney, 
widow of George, Earl of Macartney, in her 86th 
year* 

— Maj. Gen. Ogg, late of the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany’s service. 

— At Sherborne Villa, Spa, Gloucester, Augusta 


Sophia, wife of Capt C. H. Raymond, of the 
Bengal establishment. 

March 6. At North Church, Herti, P, Moore. 
Esq., formerly Major of U.M.'s llth Light Drags., 
In his 77th year, 

{K At Fulham, Lieut. Gen. Sir Alan Cameron, 
K.C.B., colonel of the 79th or Cameron Hlghlan-' 
ders. 

17. John James, third son of Lieut Col. Geo. 
Pollock, CJJ., Bengal artillery. 

19. Ann, daughter of Mr. T. D. Grlssell, of 
Charter House Square, in her 17th year. 

Latetv. At Irvine, Ayrshire, Henry James, son 
of Capt. J. Graham, commanding Bhauglepoot 
Hill Itangers, in his 15th year. 

— On board the H.C.’s ship Her^ordaMre, off 
Madagascar, on the passage to England, Mr. R. 
Boyes, surgeon of that vessel. 

— On board the ship George, on the passage 
from Bengal to England, Philip Francis, F.sq., of 
the civil service,— also, Lieut. Douglas, of H.M.’s 
3l8t r^ 

— On board the ship Competitor, on the passage 
from Bombay to England, Mrs. Leggett, wife of 


— Leggett, Esq. 

— On board the ship Roxbu^h Cattle, on the 

R e to England, Lieut G. T. Bishop, of the 
mgal L.(J.,— also, Lieut Dalrymple, of the 
Bengal army. 

GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE 
AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 15 April— B'ompt H Julp. 
Company's and Licensed, — Indigo. 

For Sale 29 April— Prompt 15 July. 
Rummage of certain Goods, Ac. which have 
remained in the Company’s Warehouses longer 
than allowed by law. 

CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
PANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 

CARGOES of the Lord Hungerford, Hereford- 
shire, Bridgewater, Repulse, Duke of York, Ba- 
roisa, and Lowther Castle, from China ; and the 
Susan and Roxburgh Castle, from Bengal 

Company'#.— Tea— Sugar— Indigo, 

Private-Trade and IViei/pgc.— Tea— Raw Silk— 
Wrought Silks — Nankeens — Rhubarb — Vcrmil- 
lion—* Gamboge—Indian Ink — Rice Composition 
—Rice Paper— White Paper- Fans— L.'iniueml 
Ware-China Ware— Mother-o ’-Pcarl-T(>rtoi«e. 
shell- Sec<l Coral — Mats— Table Mats-Whan- 
ffhees— Bamboo Canes— Madeira Wuie— Sherry. 


INDIAN SECURITIES 

Calcutta, Nov. 15, 1827. 

Government Securities. 

Buv.l Rs. As. R''* rSell. 

Pr«n. 26 0 RemitUble Loan 6 per ct 25 U Pretn. 

Disc. 0 2 Five per ct. Loan 0 6 Disc. 

Prem. 0 2 New 6 per cent. Loan — 0 2 Disc. 
Rates of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months’ sight,— to buy Is. lOJd. to 
Is. lid.— to sell Is. lid. to 2s. per Sicca Rupee. 

On Madras, 30 ilays’ ditto, 92 to 94 Sicca Rupees 

per 100 Madras Rupees. 

On Bombay, ditto, 88 to 90 Sicca Rupees per 100 
-to buy 5,150— to sell 6,100. 
Madras, Oct 10, 1827. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittable Loan* 

At the Rate of Subscription, etc. 350 
M.adra8 Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. ■ • • • • • • -283 Prem. 
At a Rate prevailing among Merchante 
and Brokers In buying and selling I ul^ 
lie Securities, viz. lOOi Madras Rs. per 

J0OSa.R8. .^Prem. 

• Five per cent. Bengal UnremltUble Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. ;150 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. • • ^ 

At the Rate prevailing amoim Merchants 
and Brtrfiers In buyU^ andselUng Pub- 


AND EXCHANGES. 

lie .Securities, pis. 106 i Madras Rs. per 
luOSa. Rs 

liomhaij, Oct. 24, 1827. 

A Five'per cent. Loan open. 
Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight, 

On CalfutU, at .30 days’ sight, 106 Bom. Rs- rt- 

On^MadS^a” SOdays’ sight, 99 Bom. Rs. per IW) 
Madras Rs. 

Singapore, Nov. 8, 1827. 
Exchange. 

Qov. Bills on Bengal, ftt 30 days’ sight, per 
Sp.D8., 207 Sic. Rs. 

Private Bills on ditto— hone. s* ad 

Private Bill* on London* per Sp. Di. 

Canton, Nov, 15. 

Company’s bills^ on Bengal, at 30 days' sight. ZW 
Privaw dittilJ^a^^ciK 200 to 202 to ditto. 

10 

Sp. Dr. 

Private bills on Bombay, none. 

Sycee silver pet cent. prem. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East~Imlia Bouse, March 19, 1828. 

A quarterly general Court of Proprie- 
tors of East- India Stock was this day 
held at the Company’s House in Leaden- 
hall Street. 

account of the company’s stock. 
The minutes of the last Court having 
been read, 

The Chairman (the Hon. H. Lindsay) 
said, “ I have to acquaint the Court 
that the account of the stock, per compu- 
tation, of the Company, with respect to 
India to the 1st of May 1826, and with 
respect to England to the 1st of May, 
1827, which could not be laid before the 
Court, according to the By-law, in De- 
cember last, on account of the delay 
attending the receipt of the necessary 
documents from Bengal, is now laid be- 
fore the Proprietors. 

PENSIONS, SUPERANNUATIONS, &C. 
The Chairman . — “ I have to acquaint 
the Court, that certain papers which 
have been presented to Parliament since 
the last General Court are now laid be- 
fore the Proprietors, in conformity with 
cap. 1, sec. of tlie By-laws.” 

The papers were regulations framed by 
the Bengal Government in 182.5 and 
1826, and resolutions of the Court of 
Directors, being warrants for pensions 
or gratuities. 

Tlio Chairman then laid before the 
Proi)rietors, an account of superan- 
nuations of the East India Company’s 
olliccrs and servants in England, and an 
account of superannuations of servants 
of the Board of Control, under the act 
of the 53d Geo. 3d, cap. 15.5, sec. 91 
and 93. 


ORVNT TO captain T- BUCHANAN. 

Ihe C/ia/n/iau,— “ I have now to ac 
quaint the Court, that it has been madi 
j'Pecial for the purpose of submitting 
for confirmation, the resolution of th( 
l^encral Court of the 19th of Decembei 
last, approving a re.solution of the Court 
ot Directors of the 5tli of the samt 
»ionth, granting to Captain Thoraa.s Bu- 
cianan, tlie pre.scnt superintendant o 
Homhay marine, a pension of £80(. 
P r annum, on the grounds therein stated.’ 
tEn n ^ resolution o 

Court of the I9th of De^ 

^ Sir, it ia 

this stj»D-A ^ question ir 

of so^ nf- but my inquirj 

ifsL^r ^ " >11 allow me to mrtke it.” 

Vor„25. No.HS. 


The CAflirnwn.— “ Has the question 
any reference to the present motion ?” 

Mr. Pounder , — “It has no, reference 
to tliat subject.” 

The Chairman intimated that it would 
be irregular to ask the question, and pro- 
ceeded to move— “ that the Court con- 
firm the resolution of the General Court 
of the 19th of December last, approving 
of the resolution of the Court of Directors 
of the 5th of that month, granting to 
Captain T. Buchanan a pension of 
per annum.” 

The Dcpntjf Chairman, (J. Pattison, 
Esq.) seconded the motion. 

General Thornton said, it became his 
duty again to protest against tliis grant ; 
and he was extremely sorry that the 
amendment moved at the last General 
Court had not been carried. That 
amendment having been so strongly en- 
forced and supported, he (Gen. T.) had 
flattered himself that the Court of Di- 
rectors would have changed their opinion-, 
and devised some other way of providing 
for Capt. Buchanan. In ordinary case.s 
a fortniglit or three weeks only was siif*- 
fored to elapse, before a Court was 
summoned to confirm grants of this 
nature, but here three months had passed 
before the confirmation was called for> 
and therefore he had hoped that the 
directors had adopted some other means 
of providing for this gentleman. It ap* 
peared to him, that the grant was most 
excessive. ,Capt. Buchanan was in the 
prime of life, perfectly capable of per- 
forming the duties of oflice, and therefore 
there was no reason for thus pensioning 
him off. He was glad to see, on the 
former occasion, a part of the Court of 
Directors voting in favour of the amend- 
ment j and he meant this day to move 
another amendment, which he trusted 
would meet with the approval of the 
gentlemen behind the bar, as well as of 
the proprietors generally. It was most 
extraordinary to him, that a man in the 
prime of life, and who was fit to fill an 
active situation, could not have some 
other office found for him, in which hie 
services wouhl be useful to the Company, 
instead of being converted into a dead 
weight on their funds. As there was 
much other business before the Court, 
he should take up no more of their time, 
but move, as an amendment, that after 
the words “ j€ 800 per annum,” these 
words shall be inserted,— 'until a suitable • 
employment shall be provided for him.” 
To this amendment he could see no 
objection whatcvei’;' the reasonableness 
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of the proposition would, he hoped, cause 
it to be acceded to at once. 

Mr. Githagan rose to express his entire 
dissent fronm the present motion. He 
really could not see on what principle 
of reason it was Offered to the Court. 
Had this pension beep given to Capt 
Buchanan on account of great and signal 
services, he could understand it. Ilad 
it been given for a long career of service, 
in the course of which he had been visited 
by some of the calamities of heaven, or 
rendered unfit for business by some moral 
incapacity, this too he could underabind. 
Or if it were given him on the ground 
that he was certain of enjoying the situa- 
tion he filled, in the ordiiiary course of 
life, for many years, but that he was 
driven from it by unforeseen circum- 
stances, this also he could understand. 
If Capt. Buchanan had been suddenly, 
and by extraordinary circumstances inter- 
rupted in his official duties, he could 
understand why he should be provided 
for ; but he confessed, us the case now 
stood, he did not understand it. He 
was not incapacitated by age; he was 
not incapacitated by sickness ; and he 
had not served that length of time which 
would justify the Court in remunerating 
Ins services with so large a reward. 
There was nothing in his services of that 
signal and splendid character which 
could challenge such a mark of respect ; 
but the Court of Direttors turned out 
one competent man, and put in another 
competenbman, merely because the officers 
of the Bombay maiine had obtained 
rank in the naval service Be it so, let 
the change be made ; but was it fair 
that two competent men should receive 
pay at the same time ; one, bccau^.e he 
had filled the office, but was now unem- 
ployed ; the other because he at present 
filled the office, and wouhl probably hold 
it all his life? There was no surprise, 
no precipitancy in the new arrangement. 
The Hon. Chairman himself had declared 
in the face of that Court, that a nego- 
ciation had been long going on, for the 
purpose of transfen ing tlie supcrinteri- 
dance of the Bombay marine to an officer 
of His Majesty’s navy. Therefore Capt. 
Buchanan must have known the fact; 
or, if he did not, the proper authorities 
should have informed him, that he was 
liable to be removed from the office of 
superintendant. He had, it appeared, 
served in tlie situation of superintendant 
for 18 months, or two years at the utmost, 
and then it M as proposed to grant him 
a pension of .£800 a year. Hid those 
Mdio framed this plan say to Capt Bii- 
cahnan, “it wc can find another suitable 
employment tor you, this pension shall 
merge in the emoluments of that em- 
ployment ? ” No sHicli thing. And yet 
gnotber office could have been found for 


Capt. Buchanan* ~ that of the ma.ster 
intendant at Madras. That situation 
had been conferred bn a young officer, 
but he should like to know why it had 
not been given to Capt. Buchanan? 
A very distuiguished add able' mail,' Sir 
John Malcolm, now Governor of Bom- 
bay, had some time since boftie to that 
Court, or at least his friends bed come 
for him, and demanded a pension because 
he had ceased to have employment ; and, 
in consequence of his signal services, he 
received a grant of £1000 a year. On 
that occasion, one lion. Director liaij 
said, “ If Sir J. Malcolm had got the 
situation which M^e Minted to give him, 
he would not have been here this day, 
asking for a pension.” Now, if he heard 
that Sir .1. Malcolm, or any other pen- 
sioned governor, gave up his pension 
when he 'vas placed in an office, he 
should he satisfied. Under such circi m- 
stances, Sir J. Malcolm, or any otlior 
person so situated, did no more than his 
duty ill throwing up his pension. But 
he M’ould not leave tlie matter to the 
will of the individual. He thought tha^ 
pensions of thh description should ho 
declared to be fioating pensions, wliioh 
should merge in the saUiiy of any ollicq 
bestowed on the pai ly pensioned. It slioiild 
be understood hereafter, when a pension 


A as given to any pei son cajiable of pci loi m- 
ng duty, and who afterwards accepted 
)f a situation under the Company, tliiif 
then the pension should merge in tin: 
office. He ^vi^hed to know, and he 
lioped the answer w ould be in the aflir- 
inative, whether the distinguished otficor 
to w hom he had alluded, and who stood 
50 high ill the Company’s estimation, 
liad, on his appointment to office, aban- 
doned his poiKiun ? He asked this, bc- 
rause an lion. Director had said, that 
Sir J. Malcolm would not have required 
a pension if tlicy could have given him 
a situation. 

The Chairman.—'^ The hon. gent e- 
man has called on me to account tor t)ii>» 
recommendation. I did so at a lormri 
general court, and I feel great pleasure m 
reiterating my explanation at this. 
pension now under consideration vva 
awarded to Captain Biicliaiian on m 
grouml that he had been 
situation which, though he had no 
it long, lie looked forward to have h 
for many years. That gentleman ^ 
been at Bombay for some years m ^ 
ordinate capacity, and Mr. 

riton gave up the situation of sup 
tendant, it w'as bestowed hmi. 
w'as now removed from that office 
sequence of the appointment ot a g 
man in his Majesty’s naval f 
I do not think,” continued the hom 
tleman,” that, looking ^ caa. 

stances, the Court of Prop 
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v’isli, because on officer has been removed 
>vjthoiit any fault whatever imputed to 
bini, but removed merely because he has 
not that rank which it is considered ne- 
ccs''iuy for the siiperintendant to possess 
Hiicc the Lord High Admiral has grant- 
td naval rank to the Bombay Marine. I 
§ay, 1 do not think, such being the case, 
that the Court of Proprietors would wish 
to l efusc a fair remuneration to Captain 
BucJmnan. It has been deemed expe- 
dient, since the alteration has been made, 
that an officer of naval rank sliouki pre- 
side over the Bombay marine, and there- 
fore Captain Buchanan has been super- 
seded, On that account, as I have al- 
joady said, he is entitled to compensa- 
tion. Captain Buchanan had a reasonable 
right, when he was placed in the situa- 
tion, to expect that he would hold it for 
a long time, if his life were spared. Tim 
Court of Directors considered the value 
of the aiipoiritrnont, and proposed a cer- 
tain rernunei'ation : acting under these 
^lews, we now call upon the geneml 
court to confirm the grant. With respect 
to the amendment, I should have no ob- 
jection to it, if it were couched in other 
wolds. If it were specified that Captain 
liucliiitian should hold this pension 
“ while unemployed,” I w'oiild a^?lfce to 
it; hut to say that he sliall retain the 
pension till he is provided with a suitable 
tniploymcnt, would in some degree, by 
implication, pledge the eouit to pro\i<lo 
lor liim, and I cannot consent to pledge 
ciilier the present or any future Court of 
Directors to that point. This is, I think, 
a e.'be calling for remuneration, because 
<a|)tain Buchanan has been removed 
without the slightest imputation on his 
cluiiiicfcr; and if the gallant officer will 
siil^titiite for his ainciidinent, “ so long 
as (’iiptain Hiieh.inan shall he out of cin- 
ployiiient,” I shall be perfectly satisfied.” 

Sii F. Onimanri/ said, in (lending this 
question it was veiy material for the 
eourt to know bow long (’apt. Buebanan 
had serveil at Bombay — what was his 
age, and what was the salary attached to 
his situation. 

The (Viuirman.-^^ I hardly feel my- 
self competent to answer the question 
off-hiind ; but 1 think, to the best of my 
recollection, that the salary of superin- 
tendent is .^C3,,‘}00 a year. I believe I 
formerly stated that Captain Buebanan 
had filled a subordinate situation at Bom- 
bay lor seven or eiglit years before he 
"a'< appointed .superintendent, .which 
olhre lie has lield (or a year and a-hnlf, or 
t\vo years. If the gallant officer is satis- 
hod with the words I have proposed, in- 
stead of his amendment, I shall willingly 
add them to the original motion.” 

General Thornton. “ After what the 
bon. Chairman has said, I shall, with the 
eave of the court, and with tjie under- 


standing that the words which he hag 
mentioned shall be added to the motihn, 
withdraw my amendment.” 

Mr, Gah'tgnn. ” I wish to have an 
answer to my question, whether Sir John 
Malcolm does or dods not at present re- 
tain his pension ?” 

The Chairman , — “ Sir John Malcolm 
has not given it up.” 

Mr. Gahaijan. “ Then my humble 
opinion is, that he ought to give it up.” 

Col. X. Stanhope. “ I wish to make 
one ob.servation as to what my hon. friend 
says relative to Sir J. Malcolm. I dis- 
agree with him entirely on that point, 
because Sir .1. Malcolm’s pension was 
granted for past services,” 

The Chahman . — ” I beg to state that 
tlie gallant officer is out of order. There 
is a piirticniar question helore ns, with 
\vliieh Sir J. Malcolm has nothing to 
do.” 

Mr. RUjhg wished, before the court 
separated, that they should come to some 
right understanding on this subject. When 
he entered the India- House it was with 
a very strong impression on hi.s mind that 
this individual was about to receive a 
large pension without having merited it 
by any adequate service: hut a circum- 
stance had occurred which equally im- 
jiressed on his mind the necessity of sus- 
pending opinion in eases of this nature. 
He hajipened to go into the proprietor’s 
reading-room, and found this resolution 
signed by eighteen of their respectable 
dircelor.s ; he therefore determined not 
to come to any decision until he heard 
tlic reasons assigned for making this 
grant; and he must now say, that, from 
the whole of what he had lieard in the 
eonrsp of this discussion, he was led to 
agtee in the jii-tice and propriety of this 
pension being allowed ; because the hon. 
Chairman had stated that the pension 
was not only ei anted for past service (for 
it appeared that Capt. Buchanan had 
been long looking forward to this situa- 
tion), hut that the removal of this officer 
was occasioned by jieculiar circumstances 
connected witli an alteration in the sy.s- 
tem of the Bombay marine. It appeared 
that he could not hold the office of super- 
iutendant, on account of his want of naval 
rank ; and it would he very hard on the 
indi\idual to displace him from his si- 
tuation, under these circumstances, with- 
out any remuneration, the more espe- 
cially us the salary was so large as i.3,000 
a-year; therefore, in his opinion, they 
were only doing justice to Capt. Bu- 
chanan and the (^omjmiiy in agreeing to 
this motion. Modified as it was, it would 
redound to their honour, at the time of 
the renewal of their charter— (and all 
their acts should have reference to that 
time, particularly wdien they reflected on 
the invidious remarks and distinction* 
that 
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that w^re constantly made with respect 
to them), and it would go down to pos- 
terity as one of the many proofs of the 
justice and pufity of their motives. 

The motion, in its amended shape, the 
words so long as he shall remain out 
of employment ” being added to it, was 
then carried. 

Mr. S. Dixon begged leave to ask a 
question, simply for information. He 
wished to know whether a grant of this 
nature, without the addition of any spe- 
cific words, gave to the individual thus 
pensioned a claim for the amount of his 
annuity, after the Company itself may 
have died ? He had some doubts on that 
subject, and therefore lie asked tlie ques- 
tion. He wanted to know whether those 
pensions were receivable after the Com- 
pany’s charter had expired. 

The Chairman , — “ I hope the Com- 
pany will never die (ahuujn.) But if it 
should die, I believe the pensions must 
die with it. I have no doubt of its being 
understood that such pensions are to be 
considered payable only during the Com- 
pany’s life time.” 

JMr. S. Dixon. “ That is for twenty- 
one years.” 

Mr. Wujram. “ Tlie hon. Chairman 
appears to have misunderstood the ques- 
tion. The Company is a chartered body, 
and this pension is regulated precisely by 
the same terms as operate with respect 
to other pensions granted under the pro- 
visions of an act of parliament, whether 
the right of governing be hereutter ex- 
tended to the Company, or withheld 
from it.” 

INDIAN SUT'JEES. 

Mr. Poynder again solicited leave to 
put a question. 

The Chairman. “ Wc must, I believe, 
get rid of the regular motions first.” 

Mr. Poynder. “ I throw myself on 
your courtesy and kindness. If it be de- 
cided tliat 1 cannot put the question, 
which will not occupy two minutes, I 
must bow to the decision. The question 
I wish to ask is — ”( Cries of order.) 

Thz Chairman. “ I am so much aware 
of the importance of the question which 
the bon. proprietor is about to ask, and 
which has greatly agitated the public 
mind, that I, for one, am willing to allow 
it to be put.” 

Col. L, Stanhope. “ I hope no discus- 
sion will be allow'ed on the question ; that 
is the rule you have yourself laid down. 
If a mere question is to be asked, I shall 
not object to it— but I shall oppose any 
discussion arising on it. 

Mr. Poynder. “ I mean to propose a 
naked question, but — ” 

Mr. S, Dixon. “ I am sure the hon. 
proprietor has no right to ask a question, 
until tlie order of the day is read.” 


The Chairman. “ I know the bon. 
proprietor has no right to put a question* 
but I hope the courtesy of the court will 
enable him to propose one.” 

Mr. Poynder. “ I simply ask, as one 
year has now elapsed, since*^” 

Capt. Maxfield, “ I beg, Mr. Chair- 
man, to call your attention to the ftict 
that you yourself, on a former occasion^ 
laid it down as a rule from the chair, that 
questions should not be put till the bu. 
siness of the day was over. If you in. 
fringe the rule thus laid down, you will 
place yourself in an invidious situation. 
It may be said that you have one rule for 
one party, and a different rule for ano- 
ther.*’ 

The Chairman . — “ I fear that I should 
be open to the remark which tlie gallant 
officer has made, if I suffered the hon. 
proprietor to proceed, I hope tliat he 
will feel this himself, and that he will 
desist at present fronj putting his ques- 
tion, although it is an interesting one. 
We shall now proceed with the business 
of the day.” 

Mr. Poynder. “ It is not ray inten- 
tion to waste the time of the court; but, 
a.s business requires my presence else- 
where, I shall defer my question till ano- 
ther %ay.” [The intention of Mr. Poyn- 
der (if the court would have allowed him) 
was to ask, w hether the resolution against 
suttees, whicli tlie Court of Proprietors 
passed one year since, had produecd any 
result, and whether the Court ot Direc- 
tors had yet had any communication to 
make to the proprietors on the subject.] 

SUSPENSION OF MR. COURTENAY SMITH. 

The clerk read the following resolu- 
tion, wliieh Col. L. Stanhope had, at the 
last general court, announced his inten- 
tion of moving : — 

“1. That the Court of Proprietors has heard 
with regret, that Mr. Courtenay Smith, Chief 
Judge of the Supreme Native Court in Bengal, 
has been m]>cnded from his office for having ex* 
pressed the following opinion— namely, that 'os 
suits appealed to Uie authorities in England are 
decided by them after many years, and as the pe- 
riod of the Hon. Company’s charter will shortly 
expire, and as, after the expiration of the term of 
the present charter, it is uncertain whether it will 
be renewed, or the government of the country 
will be assumed by his Majesty, in my opinion the 
security of the Government Is such as cannot be 
accepted. But as this is an uncommon circum- 
stance, it requires the concurrence of another 
judge.’ 

"2. That Mr. Canning, when President of the 
Board of Control, acted upon the same principle 
as that for which Mr. C. Smith has been con- 
demned— the former having refused to sanction s 
pension which extended the grant beyond the pe- 
rlotl of their charter. 

“ 3. That the conduct of the Government 
suspending this most upright judge for expiessi^ 
his honest ot>inion, ia calculated to corr^ ^ 
iduntala of justice in British India { and^th^^aj 
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smith, In taytag down the rule of equity, and 
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protecting the weak from the strong, has done hie 
duty, and deserves the approbation of this court” 

The Chairman..-^** Before the hon. 
proprietor, who gave notice of this mo- 
tion, proceeds, he must permit me to 
to him that the records of this house 
have been examined, and the result has 
been to shew, that we are not in pos- 
bessioji of any information on this subject 
at the present moment.” 

Col. X. Stctnhopp,, ** Then, Sir, I have 
to complain of the reraissness of your 
government, in not having given informa- 
tion to you on a subject which has been 
before the public of , India and of this 
country for five or six months. If you 
are not informed on tliia subject, it is 
right that an individual, even one so 
liiimhlc as myself, should supply you with 
that information which is so essential to 
the ends of justice. I complain that 
3fr. Courtenay Smith, the chief judge of 
the supreme native court in Bengal, has 
been dismissed from office for giving his 
o|)inion, in language the most temperate, 
mild, and reasoning, in a case between 
one of the Company’s subjects and the 
government of the country. I conceive 
it to be the duty of every man, whenever 
lie sees an individual oppressed, to de- 
fend him— and still more do I think it his 
duty to defend and support those laws 
which form the great pillar and support of 
society. I shall now read to you the opi- 
nion of ^Ir. Courtenay Smith, in a case 
in uhieh awonian of the name of Babee 
Hilda was appellant, and Shah Rodeen 
Kush was respondent. 

llie Chairman,’—^* The lion, member 
will excuse me for saying, that any private 
imorriiatioi) he may have on this subject 
ran not be made the foundation of any 
debate in this court. I think it will not 
JO wi&o for the general court to entertain 
a qaesfio.i of this kind until something 
yilicial IS laid before it.” 

Col. L. Stanhope. “ With great cour- 

fli-.l Chairman, and in 

at tone J always speak to the chair, I 
^ lenje to submit, that I am proceed- 

for mr? ^ ground 

the ui,;! P“rt>«'larly 'vlien 

pailiamm? f n “le 

Cm „ are country by Mr. Broug- 
ht Iris a*™ denied, eitlicr 

h gentlomcn on fire other side of the 


m 


bar. 

w™Sr'-“n“ ^ "'""'a of the 

^be verv U \ off on 

^ advanced 
'f’ flat 1“o«tion ; n»me- 

the subject!'’”**"”' received 


Sir F. Omimmiy. « I hope, Sir,, A# 
other business of the day .will go on." 

Col. Z. Stanhope. “ I trust, as I have 
given notice of this motion, that I shil 
not he the only person debarred from 
peaking on it. From what the hon; 
Chairman states, it appears that no mol 
tion is to be mad§ in this court,, until in- 
formation is received by the execotiw 
body, which information, be it observed, 
they may suppress if they tliiiik fit. 
Under these circumstances, I shall put 
off this motion until the jj^ext court, 

CARNATIC DEBT. 

Capt. Maxjield rose, in pursuance of 
his notice, to submit a motion on this 
subject. 1 he Carnatic debt, he observed, 
some years ago excited no common share 
of interest in that court, and the vigilance 
and zeaJ of the directors of the East- 
India Company were no less conspicuous 
at that time than their apparent indiffe- 
rence on such score was evident now. 
He should, in adverting to the subject, 
he as brief as possible ; but as the studied 
stillness of more than twenty years had 
kept it much from public view, a short 
review of the Camatie commission, and 
the causes which gave birth to it, w’ere 
necessary, to avoid obscurity. It was 
unnecessary to go into tlie history of the 
Carnatic oailicr than 1769, or to say 
more than that the invasion of Ilyder 
Ally, to VI hich that unhappy country had 
been subjected for a series of years, had 
drained its resources, while its revenue 
was swallowed up by the exorbitant rate 
of interest paid by grant of tunkas or as- 
signments of land. In 1770 the military- 
defence of tlie Carnatic w ar submitted to 
the East- India Company, wliile the Na- 
waub Mahomod Ally was beset by cla- 
morous creditors for the liquidation of 
debts, real and imaginary, which were 
rapidly accumulating at an exorbitant rate 
of interest. Such debts, many of which 
were gross impositions, and barefaced 
fraiKls, were manufactured prior to the 
act vyhich prohibited British subjects from 
making loans to native princes ; and the 
embarrassment created by such claims in- 
duced Mahomed Ally, in 1781, to assim 
all his revenue to the Eust-India Com- 
pany, with a view to retrieve his affairs 
and to recover bis finances. Tlie clamour 
and influence of the numerous claimants, 
real and fictitious, arrested the attention 
of a secret committee of tlie House of 
Commons ; who, in a report made in 
1782, called the attention of the House 
of Commons to the debts due by the 
Nawaub of tlie Carnatic to this Company, 
as well as to individuals. In 1784; an act 
was passed which established the Board 
of Commissioners j and as the place the 
Company then occupied in the political 
scale was more circumscribed tlian at 
present. 
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present, individual influence operated if not accurate, might at least be an ajK 
powerfully to urge pretensions no less proximation to the truths of such dig- 
mjurious to the interests of the Carnatic bnrsement, and leave a large remainder 
than of this Company. Those pretensions the amount charged for the com mis 
supported as they were by party and sion when the actual amount of the sink- 
fectioii, if not by means even still less ii»g fund hud been subtracted from the 
creditable, theCompany fearlesslyand sue- account. As the commissioners had been 
ccssfully resisted ; theyfnterposed to pre- occupied no less than twenty- three years 
vent the plunder of the Carnatic, and in the admission or rejection of the Car. 
rescued its inhabitants from the grinding natic claims, and as no interest could 
oppressions of extortioners, an.l in so liave accumulated or been paid until the 
doing they were actively engaged from debts were admitted, and a stock de- 
1784 until 1805. In 1805 a commission signated Carnatic, three or four per cent, 
was appointed to investigate the claims was created to represent it, if the whole 
of the creditors of the Nawaiib of the of the registered Carnatic stock was di- 
tarnatic, and as the Company had en- vided into three parts, and the interest 
tered into a treaty with Azecni-ul- Dow- charged on the first-third, as paid, from 
lah, by which the civil anil military go- 1806, on the second-third, from 1813, 
vernment of the Carnatic, with the ex- and on the third-third, from 1821, it was 
elusive right to the revenues, were vested probable a larger sum on the score of in. 
in the Company for ever, they naturalfy terest would be so estimated than had 
became liable to the payment of all just probably been drawn from that portion of 
demands. An agreement was executed the revenue set aside for such purpose, 
on the 10th of July 1805, by which the But in order to avoid the chance of cre- 
Company were bound to set aside out diting too small a sum as paid for interest, 
of the revenue of the Carnatic the annual and considering, that in the estimate of 
sum of .3,40,000 star pagodas, to form a the sinking fund a growing interest of six 
fund towards the payment of all the just percent, had been allowed, he deemed it 
debts of the private creditors of the Na- preferable to estimate the interest on the 
Waubs Wallah Jah Omdiibal Omrah, and whole of the Carnatic three and four per 
Ameer-nl-Oinrah, and that the Company cent, for the lull period of twenty-three 
should allow an interest of six per cent, years, whicli he thought an adequate 
per annum on tlie unappropriated balance eijuivalent to the process adopted to ob- 
of such fund. The salaiies of the com- tain the amount of the sinking fund, had 
itiissioners, of which there were three at the sum set apart in 1805 remained un- 
Madras and three in this country, with touched. The interest on the whole of 
tw'O regi'^ters, amounted to about i’20,000 the Carnatic stock existing at present, for 
per annum, and, large as such sum ap- a period of tw'erity-thrce years, amount- 

peared to be, it was but a mere fraction cd to the sum of about ^'2,068,000 ' 

of the expense entailed on the revenue of Mow tlic amount of the sink- 
the Carnatic by that commission. Now, ing fund, as stated by the 

in order to form some estimate of the Company as having accu- 

amount of funds raised upon the revenues inilated, w'as in the year 

of the Carnatic for liquidating such debt, 1827 1,914,352 

he would commence with the sum of 

3, I'D, 000 star jtagodas set ajiart from the 3,082,352 

revenue aimmilly, for such purposes as Thus the sinking fund and interest of 
directed by tlic act of parliament ; and on the debt together formed but a gross sum 

the acriim Illation of which tlie Company of £3,982,-352 

agreed to allow interest of six per cent, which taken from the sum of... 6, 013, 831 

to create a sinking fund for the redemp- 

tion of the Carnatic debt. Taking tlie sum Left the enormous sum of ...£2,061,48- 
of 3,40,(X)0 star pagodas, or £121,(X)0, for the expenses of the commission, aiiu 
as set aside in 1805, and so on annually of the investigation of the claims of the 

until 1828, with an interest of six per creditors of the Carnatic, ns chargeable 

cent., which was indeed but half the in- on the funds of the Carnatic, set aside for 
terest the Company w'ere paying, the ag- the liquidation of tlie Carnatic 
gregate in 1828 w'ould amount to no less But large as the sum of £ 2 , 061 , 4 o 2 ap- 
than £'6,043,8.‘J4. However, against such peared, it was but half of the actual et- 
accumulation they had tlic expense of the pense incurred as the expense of t e 
commission, and the interest paid annu- commission and investigation ; since, y 
ally on the amount of the adjudicated the act which created such commissio > 
debts, or the claims of the creditors it was enjoined that half the u 

which had been admitted. As he had the commission and investigation 
no data to determine with precision wdiat be borne by the Company, and halt ly 
might have been the actual sum paid as funds set apart towards tiie 

interest, it became necessary to assume tlie debt. It might therefore be 

some positive amount per annum, wliich, that the amount of the expense# o 
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comilfii‘?8ion anil of Investigation was no 
leis than .£4', 122,964*, while it was a no- 
torious fact that for several years past the 
business of the commission hail been 
laerelynominnl, and the unadjusted claima, 
whicli were trifling, and principally con- 
sisting of wages to servants and depen- 
dants of tlie Nawaubs, which indeed were 
not objects contemplated by the House 
of Commons when the act passed, was 
now the sole cause for preserving a com- 
mission, whose labours ouglit to have 
been terminated in a fifth part of the timp 
such commission had lasted. It would 
be a total waste of argument to attempt 
to prove, that the greater the delay in in- 
vestigating old accounts the greater the 
(lilficulty, or to show how many facilities 
were thereby offered to induce imposi- 
tion. I'liis was too evident to need illus- 
tration : and it was equally evident that 
such delay in determining just claims, 
were no less ciuel than unjust. Tt would 
not lie unreasonable to suppose that as 
half the expense of sueli commission was 
borne by the Cornjiany, it formed of it- 
self a snrtieient reason to induce tlieni to 
bring the taidy labours of such an expen- 
sive piece of maelniiery to a close, it tbe 
claims of the Carnatic creditors formed 
no motive to do so ; while in the report 
of the commissioners tfiernselvcs in 182 1< 

It was evident that their “ oeeupatioii 
was gone,” Hlthough their expense re- 
mained. He should now bog to read an 
extract from that report, which spoke for 
itself : — 




" Wo had thohonovir to state in our lest report, 
that wo had docjdttl abholutoly on all Iho oases, 
with (lie exception of a numerous class of small 
rlaiiiis projicised to l)e oomprchondcxl uncic'r the 
new arratigoiiiont l)<?tween the East-lnUia Company 
and the creditors, which the returns made by the 
coimnissioncrs in India enabled us to adjudicate ; 
ami we also stated, that we awaited their rcturng 
todur iM'-truetions in referente to t he s.iid arrange- 
ments, then in progress, for relieving us from the 
rietcsMty of invisligating the said ilass of small 
delits ; ,ind we turther stated, that we had lost no 
time in transiiwtilng insinictions for the investigi- 
tion of the claims of M( ssrs. Chase and Company, 
and others, whose cases were ineludeil in the He- 
icl Vt (5!) of Ceorge tlie Third) ; it is again our 
luly to state to the honourable house, that no re- 
tail in rcsiicj t to either of thtse subjet ts lias as yet 
[.t^'^civcd liy us from India, 
fnilmi V report, that we had not 

(il repeatedly to require returns to our several 
mstnuiirma, but that we appreheiuled that the ill- 
commissioner, and his absence 
thira Hoiie, and the death of the 

® later period, ami the ar- 
Slwhu h Ihe appointment of tlieir sueees- 
Kifom 0 believed them to have 
Wf asS i wi announced to iig—had 

We have ‘ during the then past year, 
that havin^"^ Instate to this honourable house, 
whithsa eu f" ‘■'"ival of the ships 

year Djq n/TT Madras In (he Ireginning of the 
the CommK<inn ^ received no dispatches from 
Augiisu^i 20th of 

of ^Rrwmem of the Deed 

»nd the credlforf! eTi? Knst-Indla Company 
and of thp the late nabobs of the Carna- 
''‘'■yiaos, Lone dated the 10th of 

inlsgioners as control over the said com- 

bers, as such requiting that he wouldTbe 


pleased to call upon the oommissionew to exnlafii 
nuth which have so long prevented a coim 
pliance with our numerous instructions ; and in 
the event of their explanations not provinir satw" 
foetory to hJs Lordship in Omncll, that he wouM 
Mopt such measures ns mlghtseem to his Lordshin 
fit and proper to ensure due and prompt ofi 
dience, on the part of the commissioners in India- 
a'feady rS 

ceived, or may in futpre receive, from this board.** 
Here then was the evidence of the 
cominksioners tliem^selves that their la- 
bours ought to have closed in 1824, wdiile 
It W’tis a notorious fact, that long before 
that period there were few or no claims 
undecided which were the objects in- 
tended by parliament for the udjiidicatioa 
of such commissioners. So strong was 
that impression on the minds of the com- 
rnissiotiers in India, and so hourly did 
they expect the deposition of the com- 
mihsion, that they ajipeared to Iiave been 
any where but in the office at Madras, nji 
office in wfiieh they well knew tliere was 
nothing to do, regardless of the repeated 
despatches of their brother comniissionors 
in this country. It was no less evident 
that the India commissioners, whoso sa- 
lary alone amounted to near £11,000 
per aiiiimn, were either absent or stu- 
diously silent to all applications from their 
colleagues in this country for years, and 
yet this expensive commission still exist- 
ed in the year 1828. Now this commis- 
sion, w’hich from its duration had ac- 
qiiired a sort of permanenre, and might 
indeed he considered as a branch of the 
public serxice, or rather a sort of sine- 
cure, was created for a specific purpose, 
and its labours could never, when the 
act passed, have been expected to- last for 
twenty-three years, or to he spun out to 
such a pciiod. If such a length of time 
wus essential to investigating the de- 
mands of the private creditors of the late 
Nawaubs of the Carnatic, what portion 
of time would he deemed sufficient to iii- 
XTstigatc the claims of this Company, 
should their charter not he renewed. 
This commission was vested with ample 
powers to enable it to pciform its duties 
with despatch and eflicaey ; and he ];ad no 
hesitation in declaring his sincere belief, 
that if Rucli commission had been paid 
by a stated commissioner on the amount 
of claims rejected or admitted, instead 
of a fixed salary, its labours would not 
have lasted a fifth part of the time, and 
niillions might have been saved to tlie 
public. If the commissioners in India 
w'crc, from illness or any other cause, in- 
capacitated, it was the duty of the Go- 
vernor-general in council to have sup- 
plied such deficiency by the appointment 
of others, and the grossest neglect or 
indifference, on the part of those autho- 
rities whose duty it w'os to have given 
effect to the act of parliament wdiich 
created siuh commission, was too pal- 
pable to require further proof. A former 
Chairman, 
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Chairman, on his (Capt. M.’s) adverting 
^ the inability of .the commissioners here 
to obtmfl an answer from their colleagues 
in India, stated that he knew nothing 
about it ; and tiiat, as the act of parlia- 
ment had appointed such commission, 
the Company could not interfere with it. 
Now that Chairman being a member of 
parliament, ought, or might be supposed 
to have heard or seen the report made to 
parliament by the commissioners; and 
Considering the expense of the commis- 
sion on tlie revenues of the Carnatic, as 
well as of the half borne by the Com- 
pany,' he conceived it to be the duty of 
every Chairman wlio had filled tliat chair 
since 1821) to have interfered, since the 
same means which were within the 
court’s reach to obtain the act of 1805, 
were equally available in 1825, 1826, and 
1827, should any modification of such 
act be essential to the public good. Wbat 
a hideous contrast did the tardy and le- 
thargic progress of this commission form 
with the tenth clause of the act which 


the commissioners, as laid before Parliament in 
1024, that the total aggregate sterling amount or 
the claims were £00,316,707* lit. 4i<l. 

Aggregate of absolute adjudi- 
cature in favour of parties • • £2,445,030 0 8 i 
** Aggregate of provWonal adju* * 

dication in favour of parties • • 40,000 17 10 

£ 2 . 483 , 63 ^ 81 ; 
"Aggregate of aUoIute adjudl- 
cations against the parties, in- 
cluding the portions disallowed 
in claims favourably adjudi- 
cated 27 , 103,979 2 41 

** Balance of claims remaining for 
adjudication, when returns con- 
taining the results of the Inves- 
tigation by the commissioners 
in India shall be received, but 
exclusive of a number of small 
claims exceeding (£ 8 , 000 ) the 
subject of the proposed ar- 
rangement, mentioned in the 
following paragraph 607.097 10 

£30,216,707 11 41 
" That It also appears evident, that If, Instead 
of a fixed salary paid to the commissioners, the 


gave birth to it, and whicli described the 
limitation of actions, which it stated 
should be commenced “ within six ca- 
lendar months after the fact committed, 
and not afterwards, and should be laid in 
the county or place where such cause of 
complaint did arise,” &c. Time, then, 
when the act was framed, was considered 
of some value ; but yet, although this 
commission had lasted twenty-three years, 
it appeared of so little moment now, that 
it might probably last twenty-three years 
longer. In 1821-, when the commission 
ought to have died a natural death, ns by 
its own report appeared, the Court of 
Directors, either regardless or ignorant 
of such report, gave it new life, and in- 
creased the expense by bugmenting the 
salary of each member per annum, 
aud creating them commissioners for the 
settlement of the claims of the private 
creditors of the Rajah of Tanjore. After 
such a determination, he was quite aware 
how futile it was to offer any observa- 
tions on the subject ; and many who 
thought with him on this occasion, pre- 
fered silence, from a conviction that no 
statement or argument, however close, 
could produce a change, and therefore 
such toil might be well spared. With 
him, however, such conclusions had no 
weight, and however hopeless might be 
the expectation of a remedy, he should 
neither be deterred by difficulty or dis- 
heartened by defeat. He could have 
framed a motion which, if carried, might 
have been fraught with public benefit ; 
but he would content himself with a mo- 
tion, the liicts of which could not be de- 
nied, and the public would estimate it, 
and judge accordingly. He concluded by 
moving— 

" That It appear! to this court, by the r^iort of 


sum of one per cent, commission had been allowed 
them for such trouble on the whole amount of 
claims admitted or rejected, as they were adjudi- 
cated, the expense of £302,167 sterling only would 
have been incurred as the remuneration to such 
commissioners, who would have been thus ade- 
quately paid for such investigation, and some mil- 
lions thus 8 ave<l to the public.” 

The CAatmr/n.— The hon. gentleman 
who has proposed this motion has stateil, 
that the subject of the Carnatic Debt 
has been put to sleep for the last twenty 
years. Now, I cannot account for Ins 
having made so extraordinary an assertion, 
when he must know, that every year the 
Carnatic Commissioners Jay before Par- 
liament a detailed report of their labours. 
As a proof that their labours have not 
been thrown away, I need only refer to 
the speech of the hon. gentleman him- 
self, who has brought to notice a Sum oi 
^27,(X)0,000, the amount of claims re- 
jected by the Commissioners after a full 
inquiry. But, instead of entering into a 
detailed examination of what fell from 
the hon. gentleman, I shall beg leave 
to have an extract read from the report 
of the Carnatic Commissioners, wliich 
has only been handed to us on the lOtli 
of this month ; and after that extract is 
read, 1 shall propose to negative ^tlie 
motion of the hon. gentleman, "he 
report is dated tlie 15th. of Ftbruary, but 
we did not receive it till the JQth ot 
March. 

The clerk then read the foUowmg 


[tract;— 

•» We shall here subjoto, for the lnfomat^°| 


port, viz. 

_j!i^ 

2 , 606,744 
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“AMTflgite of Absolute adtudi. 
cations u«lnst the putles, In- 
dudine thenortionfldlskUowed 
on claims favourably ad^dl- 
cated 


“Estimated balance of the^ ^ 

amount of claims alre^y re- 
ported to this honourable house 
which remain to be adjudicat- 
ed, exclusive of the amount of 
a further number of small 
claims (between five and six 
thousand) forming the subject 
of the arrangements notic^ in 
the following paragraphs *... 268.824 7 8i 

“ Since the date of the last report^hi^ we had 
the honour to lay beforethis honourable housl, we 
have rw^ived from the commissioners at Madr^ 
the whole of the reports from Mr. Lacon.TlS 
was m the first Instance, employed on the part of 
the East-India Company to settle upon certafn 
terms, at that time offered by their Governm^nf 

of Geow. JPortlon':,f the smaU dS 

on the fund nrovided by the deed of the JOth jS 
llto.'; by whfch the Carnatic commission was S 
IK)inte<l. The several parties who accepted thoL 
teinKi withdrew In consequence their claims S 
our jurisdiction; and wehaxe thereby been en 2 ^ 
bled to adjudicate auainst thpm 
ing ac 
fund. 

nourabVhouse? tharwe hkve 

' » ? ai® Honourable Court of Di- 


i.u. ciiiu wena\e tnereby be 

bled to aihudlcate against them absolutely, m hav 
ing accorcfmgly nothing due to them from the aSd 

We have the satisfaction to report to this hn 
..v,..rable house, that we have recently received a 
lommunkation from the Honourable Court of Dl- 
rcc ors of the East-India Company, infoirolng us 
of the complete success of the furthei- arr^J^ 
iiient, so far as it has hith 6 rto boon carriPfl \ntrk 
rtW, which the, had directed iSa JKJihe 
release of the said fund from the whole of the said 
rlasi of small clanns. None of the partlcuSS 

wnlui ha\e been withdrawn under the said fnrtha* 
M I ® * numerous class of claimants ^ 

liiS^ 

‘heir mtontion of 

JwoLwc Soils ,h«ul;°Z''' to thu 
In CouiicJ hS, 

'“y in thSiS iSS f“'"''e>lMiTgul“ 

-T.njo, 

has been 

;£tSriKSfTii'K 

ft'port Ills motion, as tlie 

motion t^»ought 

’'italled.ftli T irrelevant or 

K opinion, this com- 
before ^tv” existence, 

"’’<^urstoacToJ^‘®o brought their 

small sums m claimants 

d consequence of 

Jouin. Vo^i! No.mf*"’’®®*' 
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*!noe thoae claUng were made, and m 
protebly numbers of then) had descent 
• 27,536,302 2 85 ^ graves while the commission 
were sitting in judgment en them, 
these small claims had been witbdra' 
from the great mass, originally, as had 
length been done, much good would ha 
been done which had been left undor 
He perfectly aware of the difficulty 
settling those accounts; but it was 
subject of great importance, and oi 
which It was the duty of the Court 
directors to have considered collective! 
—Motion withdrawn, 

CAtCUTTA STAMP REGULATIONS. 
Col. L. Stanhope said he rose, in pu 
suance of the notice he had given*^ 1 
move ® * * 

nlln ^ ^Jth the late Stam 

Regulations at Calcutta, and transmitted to tli 

prietors"^^*’*'^”' should be laid before the pn 
Observed 

sounded ominously to English ears ; for i 
must be in the recollection of all th 
gent emen present, that a stamp ac 
bad led to the separajon of America fron 
Great Britain. It was his intention t< 

Mamp Act wm impolitic, unjust, and 
illegal; that it was therefore, unwise 
and dangerous. In short, he should shew 
to all unprejudiced minds, that It con- 
tained every bad feature which it was 
possible for any act to possess. But 
previously to his going into the consi- 
deration of the distinguishing features of 
this peat question, he felt it necessary 
to take a glance, and but a glance, at the 
circumstances under which this stamp 
act was imposed. The settlement (5 
Calcutta was obtained by the British 
sutlers from Uie sovereign of Indore •— 
the conquests of the Company were 
accessions made by them ; consequently. 
It was perfectly legal for the Company to 
pass such laws, ordinances, and regiila- 
tions in the territories thus conquered by 
them as they might think fit. But the 
people of Calcutta had granted to them, 
under the charter of Charles the 8d, 
certain vested rights. Courts of law 
wore established there in the time of 
George 2d : and again they had obtained 
mlditional privileges under the 53d of 
George 3d. In short, they had held 
certain rights without dispute, for up- 
wards of 150 years; and with re.‘*pect 
to them, this power, of which they now 
complained, had never been exercised, 
until the present moment, by the East- 
India Company. With respect to tlie 
stamp act itself, it appeared to have 
have been resorted to in consequence 
of a series of misgovernment. The ex- 
pense of their civil establishment, which 
his gallant friend (Capt. Maxfleld) had 

tlllly 
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truly stated to the Court, exceeded In 
cost the military establishment of a 
country held by the sword (he spoke 
of course, of the Benjjjal provinces) } the 
system U'hich the Company pursued, 
of laying all sorts of restrictions in a mo- 
nopblizing spirit on commerce and trade, 
and the wars, necessary and unnecessary* 
into which they had plunged, particu* 
larly that infamous war of Ava, which 
cost this country £13,000,000 of money 
(a sum greater than ever would be saved; 
by the exertions of the excellent finance 
Committee lately appointed) ; in conse- 
quence of the poverty induced by these 
different circumstances, th6 Hon, Com- 
pany had recourse to this stamp act. 
Nothing could be more objectionable 
than the manner in which this stamp 
act was framed and promulgated. It 
was secretly framed in Calcutta ; it was 
secretly sent to this country ; it was 
secretly canvassed by the Court of Di- 
rectors ; it was secretly considered by 
the Board of Control; and it was as 
secretly sent back to Calcutta. None 
of those persons in that city who were 
to be affected by the measure, knew any 
thing about it until the evil burst upon 
their heads. 

Th6 Ckairman.-“The hon. gentle- 
man has given us notice that he will 
move, that all the papers received on 
this subject shall be laid before the 
proprietors. Now, in making a motion 
of that kind, I do not think that he has 
a right to go into the merits of the mea- 
sure to which he has adverted. He may 
move for the papers, but the measure 
itself cannot, I think, at present form a 
topic of discussion before the Court of 
Proprietors. I think it quite irrelevant, 
for the hon. proprietor to go into a 
discussion of this subject, until the ques- 
tion is decided whether the papers shall 
or shall not be produced. I beg leave 
to surest to the hon. gentleman that 
the subject is now before Parliament, 
on the petition of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta ; and I do not think that he has 
a right to discuss this question on a mere 
motion for papers. 

Col. L. Stanhope continued. — In his 
opinion, nothing could be more illogical 
than, at one and the same Court, to tell 
a man that he had no grounds for a 
motion, and therefore could not make it ; 
and subsequently, when he was stating 
^ his grounds for a motion, and so strongly 
too, as to make the Hon. Chairman jump 
frqm his seat, to turn round and tell liim 
that, because something was in progress 
elsewhere, he had no right to proceed. 
He (Col. Stanhope) was perfectly in 
order. He was giving a history of .the 
Stamp Act, and shewing the unjust man- 
ner in which it hfid been got up. He was 
observing, tliat the power of taxation, 


without representation, had been 
Burned— 4hat the power pf taxation had 
been exerted, without any fight whatever. 
The natives, on hearing of this Stamp 
Act, this great and unlooked for inno- 
vation, determined to give up business' 
The people said, they would quit the 
town, and have rccource to the same 
measures which were formerly resorted 
to at Benares, when the Company, in 
an evil hour, thought proper to impose 
a house tax upon that city. What did the 
people of Benares do on that memorable 
occasion ? They locked up their houses 
and shops, left the town, proceeded 
four or five miles off, and there bivouacked ■ 
till what ? until the obnoxious Act was 
wisely and magnanimously repealed 
In the present instance, the Europeans, 
fearing the evils which miglit arise from 
the natives quitting the town of Calcutta, 
persuaded them not to have recourse to 
that measure ; and, in consequence of 
their representations, the subject was 
discussed in a temperate petition, pre- 
sented to the Government. At first the 
Government held out some hopes that 
the measure would he repealed ; but ulti- 
mately they determined to carry it into 
execution. The people then addressed 
a requisition to the Sheriff, and he con- 
sented to convene a meeting of the inha- 
bitants. But the Government (like some 
persons now present), not liking the idea 
of a fair and open discussion, determined 
to act on an obsolete dispatch of the 
Court of Directors, which enabled them 
to prevent the people from meeting. 
The inhabitants tlien resolved to have a 
private meeting at the exchange, and 
published their intentions in the Cal- 
cutta papers. The Government, in con- 
sequence, ordered their magistrates to 
disperse the people ; and absolutely had 
an intention to call out the troops to 
effect that object Yes, to call out the 
troops in the head city of the British 
Indian empire. But there were some 
wise heads there, lawyers, who gave them 
better council, apd they desisted from their 
original plan. A meeting then took place, 
which was distinguished by the manly 
and spirited discussion to which it led ; 
and it was there resolved to petition both 
houses of the legislature for the repeal 
of this abominable Stamp Act. That 
petition was signed by all the traders 
and agents of Calcutta, as well as by se- 
veral of the Ctmipany’s civil and mihteJy 
servants ; and it was agreed at the moot- 
ing, that one of the Company’s semnts, 
one of the most able and 

amongst them, Mr. Craufurd, should 
sent home to carry the intention or 
petitioners inta effect. 
was mtehded to take effect in May 1 ’ 

and the Government thought to 
without registering tlw regulation. 
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ajrain they were foiled; they found it 
impossible to go farther without jegis^ 
Bering the relation in the Supreme 
Cou^ and that step they were compelled 
to take. With respect to the provincial 
Stamp Act, that measure was passed in 
1921 ; but, no one choosing to buy stamps, 
it was wisely discontinue by order of 
the Sast India Company. He should 
easily prove the first part of his argu- 
ment, namely, the impolicy of the new 
act; because he would clearly shew 
that the people of British India were 
already taxed to the utmost. The East 
India Company could not control political 
economy, and it was manifestly beyond 
their power to obtain greater taxes than 
they levied at present. There were 
three means of ajdding to the resources 
of a state. First, by taxation ; secondly, 
by economical reform ; thirdly, by opening 
fresh sources of industry. Now, with 
respect to taxation, it had been carried 
to its utmost extent in British India ; 
every collector went round to his district, 
and exacted the imposts until the utmost 
farthing was wrung from the people. 
Gentlemen might shake tlieir heads, but 
they must be aware of the fact. They 
must know, in the wet season, the Go- 
vernment were compelled, from what 
they called feelings of humanity, but what 
he would rather demonstrate, necessity, 
to relax the burden of taxation. 

He must say, that the more the people 
were taxed, the more the collector was 
lauded and advanced by the Honourable 
Company’s government. This system of 
taxation was carried to such an extent, 
that Sir Edward Colebrooke had said 
that the Honourable Company took, on 
an average, one-half of the net produce 
of the soil, though a maxim had been laid 
down by Adam Smith and the wisest po- 
litical economists, that no agriculture 
could possibly thrive if more than one- 


Sfty be thought It irrelevant to enter upon, 
any subject but that which the nature of 
the motion permitted. In bis humble 
opinion the salt-monopoly had nothing to 
do with a mbtion for the production of 
papers regarding the stamp-regulations. 

Col. Stanhope. — “ In three words I 
will prove that it has to do with the 
question.” 

Mr. Dixon rose to order. He thought 
the hon. proprietor must be avyare, that 
when a motion was made for the produc- 
tion of papers, it was quite necessary 
that those papers should be produced b^ 
fore any question respecting them could 
rise in that court. (Hear !) 

Col. Stanhope. — “ I will prove my ar- 
gument in three words. I say, that you 
required money; you have obtained as 
much as can'be screwed out of the pockets 
of the people ; then where was the use 
or the policy of the stamp-act ?’* 

The Chairman. — “ It is by the papers 
regarding the stamp-regulation that you 
can prove that — not by the salt-mono- 
poly.” {Hear!) 

Col. Stanhope.-^** I do not intend to 
follow the course c( argument chalked 
out by the hon. Chairman.” {Cries of 
order /) 

Mr. Dixon (addressing the chair}—. 
** I call upon you, Sir, to do your duty.” 

The Chairman.— I must leave it to 
the Court of Proprietors to judge between 
me and the hon. proprietor, and to signify 
whether he is in order.” {Criqs of hear !) 

Col. Stanhope rose amid a din of voices, 
exclaiming ‘ Chair^ chair! and erder^ 
order!' which continued during the whole 
time he was addressing the court.— “ If 
(said he) you stifle ray voice by noise 
in this court, then I cannot prove to you 
what 1 intended; but if you attend to 
me, I will prove that by the salt, the 
opium, the tin, and tea monopolies, the 
Company raised an immense revenue at 


tim'd of the produce of the soil were the expense of the public at large. By 
taken by the landlords. The native so- the Jea monopoly, tiiey compel the old 
yereigns in Hindostan were better po- women to pay twenty times more for the 
litical economists than the European go- tea they drank than the people in the 
vemors of India. They had limited Island of Java paid.” 
themselves, with all tlie bad traits of their Capt. Maxjield rose for the purpose of 
character, to taking one-sixth, and even suggesting to his hon. friend, that, as he 

Akbar had confined himself to taking must be quite sensible, amid such a nojse 
one-third of the produce of tlie land not and clamour as then prevailed, npt a word 
m fallow. He would now speak respect- could be heard, to be satisfied if his 
lOg the salt monopoly. {Laughter, and motion for the production of papers were 
cries of order !) , granted, upon the understanding that he 

riie Chairman felt it necessary to call should be permitted to illustrate bis ar- 
the hon. proprietor to order. {Hear!) gumeiit when those papers were pro- 
ne subject of the salt monopoly had no- duced. {Hear!) He hoped his hon. 
thing whatever to do with the question friend would bo as short as possible in 
nr the production of papers regarding the his argument to shew the necessity for 
htamp-dnties. {Hear!) the production of the papers, and he 

^nl. I will prove in a (Capt. M,ixfield) would bp ready to se- 

'cry short tiino that it has to do with this cond the motion. 

^ Pi ( Cries of chair !) Col. Stanhope.--' ' I am going to prove 

A he Chairman observed, that he must that you collect— (uproar), 

tlemcn 
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tlemen make a noise before thev hear 
nie ? That is certainly very logical In the 
court. I was going to prove that you 
collect in taxes twenty-two millions of 
inoney--a sum greater than was collected 
in the time of Augustus, when Rome 
was mistress of the world— a sum greater 
than what is collected in the empire of 
Russia, which is the preponderating pow- 
er of Europe.” 

Sir Ommanej/ spoke to order. 

— “ May I be allowed to ask the gallant 
colonel, for the sake of information, whe- 
ther his motion related to taxes on local 
stamps, or on stamps in this country ? 
(No, no /) That is what I wish to be in- 
formed upon.” 

Col. Stanhope. — “ The information 
which the hon. gentleman remiires is just 
the infonnation 1 was going to give him. 
I do not think it consistent with my duty 
to the public to indulge hon. gentlemen 
in their taste for conciseness at the ex- 
j)ense of this great question. I mean to 
proceed step by step through tlie argu- 
ment ; but if I am stifled in this ungene- 
rous manner, and my reasoning on the 
question cut short, I cannot proceed. 
Shall I he allowed to offer to the court on 
this subject as strong reasons as any man 
can offer ? Perhaps that was saying too 
much, but I will offer to you very strong 
reasons indeed. If I am to be stifled, 
then I must sit down ; but if you are 
open to conviction — if, like other edu- 
cated men, you wish to have reasons 
offered before you grant the papers, then 
will I offer reasons so full and conclusive, 
that it will not be in your power to refuse 
your assent to them, or to object to 
the motion for papers. — ( Addressing the 
Chairman) : Will you give the papers. Sir ?” 

The Chairman.—** The gallant pro- 
prietor has asked me a questien, to which 
I will give a short and concise answer — 
No! (Hear!) The subject which the 
gallant proprietor has introduced to the 
notice of the court, is in two diffeitcnt 
points of view before the government in 
this country. (Some of the proprietors 
not having yet ceased laughing, in con- 
sequence of the extraordinary scene which 
had taken place, Col. Shinhope remark- 
ed, that some people seemed mightily 
amused, but he could not see any reason 
for their merriment. The Chairman con- 
tinued).— A petition has been presented 
to the House of Commons from the in- 
habitants of Calcutta against the stamp- 
duty, and another to the King in council 
against the registering of the regulations 
in th^ courts of Calcutta ; and while these 
two important questions are under the 
consideration of the legislature, when 
they are before such high aiithority as I 
have mentioned, it would be altogether 
out of place in us to argue such a ques- 
tion.” (Hear !) 


Col. Stanhope:-^** Will the court allow 
me to prove that this stamp-duty Is un- 
just, illegal, and dangerous? Will the 
court allow me to prove that point, and 
I will do 80 from what the hon. Chair- 
man has admitted; but if I am stil 
fled, I can prove nothing.” 

The Chairman (addressing Col. Stan- 
hope). — “ I admitted nothing. Sir. I 
only gave an answer to the question which 
had been put to me, whether I would 
give the papers called for. I said ‘ no ’ 
and stated the reason for my withholding 
them.” ^ 

Col. Stanhope. — “ Since the hon. gen- 
tleman has had the kindness to answer 
my question with so much courtesy, why 
does he refuse to answer another ques- 
tion ? He objects to my arguments, be- 
cause they are too strong for him. He 
cannot bear so much logic. Wliat is the 
line of argument you can bear, Sir?” 

The Chairman. — ” I do not object to 
your arguments, I only consider them 
lost time. That the attention of par- 
liament has been called to the subject, 
shews, I apprehend, the necessity (rf re- 
fusing the papers. (Hear, hear !) 

Col. Stanhope. — “ You have shewn no 
reason for refusing the papers. You have 
a parcel of })aid lawyers in court, perhaps 
they might give some reason.” (Loudoies 
of order!) 

Mr. Tidning suggested to the gallant 
colonel to defer his argument till such 
time as the papers might be produced. 
The hon. Chairman had not only stated 
that they could not be produced at pre- 
sent, but had offered such powerful rea- 
sons why they should not, that he hoped 
the gallant colonel would think that a 
sufficient answer. 

Col. Stanhope — “ That is to be sure 
the best way of getting rid of the iirgni- 
ment, but it is merely a piece of political 
tactics ; it is merely a method of evading 
the argument. (Cries of order!) The 
court had better hear the argument ; I 
should have got through it before this time. 
Will you hear me ? (No.) You cannot 
bear my arguments, they are too strong 
for you. (Laughter.) I will shew you 
that the people are charged twenty times 
as much as they ought to be for articles, 
in consequence of salt and opium mo- 
nopoly, and the tea monopoly. Will you 
allow me to shew the illegality of the act. 
(No, no f) I could shew it you 
as the noses on your faces. (Laughter !) 
Will you allow me to shew the illegality 
of the stamp-act ?” , ,, . 

The Chairman — I wish the galla«l 
proprietor would exercise a little more 
cretion over his feelings.” , 

Col. “ When I see the tvho e 

court against me when I am abou 
offer fair arguments, I think it unge 
rous and unbecoming in the court 
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ar thMff arguiwnts. I will now pro- 
ed to consider the illegality of the act j 
d as there arc some lawyers present, 
rhiips they will be able to answer me.” 
The Chair mm.—*' I am no more of a 
vvycr than the gallant proprietor him- 
If, but if he reflects, he must see, that 
e time of the court is occupied without 
ly good being done with respect to the 
le'.tion he has at heart. The hon. pro- 
•oprietor cannot do any good in this 
age of the proceedings, and I think it 
oiild be more judicious in him to wait 
)r a future opportunity to deliver his sen- 
meiits on this subject.” 

Col. SUmhope.—'* I will follow your 
ivice. {Hear!) I now give notice of the 
)llovving motion, wliich 1 intend to bring 
award at the next general court ; 

« That the Court of Proprietors deplore the 
ower lately assumed by the Government of British 
iiduiof general taxation/ and the enactment of a 
Act in Calcutta, for the following reasons, 

aincly 

“That the enforcement of a stamp 'act led to 
he separation of America from Great Britain. 

<■ That the inhabitants of Calcutta have, from 
lie lime of Charles II., been exempted from the 
rliitrary power of taxation recently claimed by 
he Govermnent of Dritkh India. 

" That a ‘.tamp tax, not belng'of the nature of 
poods, wares, merchandizes, commodities, or 
iropcrty,' is not warranted by the 53d of Geo. III., 
iiui IS illegal. 

“ That It is the interest of the East-Indla Com- 
lany to use the power of taxation to preserve their 
nonoiioly, and thereby injure a free trade, and 
[hoir rivals the merchants of Liverpool, Manches- 
ler, Glasgow, Bristol, Birmingham, bhelBeld, 
Hull, Leeds, Ate. 

“ That the East-India Company alremly take an 
.uer.igehalf of the net produce of the soil, and 
rovcrlly obtain from the people of Calcutta in 
faxes ;Cld],,'i<X), which is 122 per cent, more than 
b exacted from the Bengal provinces ; and realize 
a revenue of twenty-two millions ; an income 
greater than that of Russia, the preponderating 
power of the world. 

“ That the stamp tax has been resisted in Cal- 
uilta with a spirit worthy of freemen, and in the 
provinces thwarted by a passive flnnncss still more 
formidable ; and as tills money grievance is of a 
universal and lasting nature, so will be the resis- 
tance. 

“That under these awful circumstances, this 
fourt doth humbly recommend the Supreme 
f'Overnment of British India magnanimously to 
'■' lieal this unjust and dangerous Stamp Act.” 

ABUSE OF PATRONAGE, 

I he C/rafrnian liad now to state to tbe 
that a prosecution had been in- 
in tlie Court of King’s- Bench 
I list certain parties, for unlawfully 
to sell tlic Company’s patron- 
oC. rile trial came on on the 6th March 
> and he ha,] to lay before the conrt 
''■‘‘iter’s notes of that pro- 

act; ' observed, that two trans- 

"“ot great inlcrcst bad lately taken 


place; and os the hon. Chairman had 
thought it necessary to lay before the pro- 
prietors the ample notes of the short- 
hand writer, he wished to know whether 
they were brought here for the purpose of 
being printed for the use of the proprie. 
tors, or whether it was meant in con- 
formity with the usual practice, that there, 
the papers were if any proprietor chose 
to look at them. 

The Chairman stated, that in con- 
formity with tbe usual practice, the pa- 
pers were laid upon the table of tlte Court 
of Proprietors. » 'Tliere was no motion 
before the court for their being printed, 
and he apprehended that there was no in- 
tention of printing the papers. 

Mr, Gahai'an said he was far from wish- 
ing to say any thing on the subject, hut 
there was a question which had very much 
agitated the public mind, with respect to 
the proceedings in the treasury depart- 
ment. 

Capt. Prescott (who evidently spoke 
under the influence of deep feeling) then 
rose. He said he appeared before the 
proprietors after an absence of eight or 
nine months, He had been their servant, 
man and boy, for more than forty years, 
and he did not think he appeared before 
them with a broken-down or tarnished 
character. lie particularly desired the 
proprietors to examine those papers which 
had just been laid before them ; it would 
he doing him the utmost favour, for with- 
out he had their confidence, he was not 
the man to remain behind the bar. {Heart 
hear /) 

THE TREASURY, 

Mr. Gaha^nn observed, that it was most 
notorious that transactions of a most pe- 
culiar and uncommon nature had lately 
taken place in that house, and he only 
nished to know whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Court of Directors to com- 
municate those proceedings w-itb respect 
to the appoinlinent of Mr, Mortiiyer in 
the place of Mr. Gilrnour, and whir re- 
spect to the alleged use of money im- 
properly by him. He was only speaking 
from reports, hut he wished to know if 
any communication was to be made to 
the proprietors respecting those circum- 
stances. If there were no intention of 
doing so, he had reason to believe that the 
subject might he brought before the court 
by the rcqui‘;ilion of proprietors. 

Tlie Chairman stated, in answer to the 
hon. proprietor, that the Court of Di- 
rectors having found it necessary to |(p- 
point a servant to a particular situation m 
this house, he trusted that tbe confidence 
reposed in them by the proprietors would 
lead the latter to believe that they have 
taken great pains in this matter, and that 
they have acted with strict propriety ; and 
having stated this to the Court of Pro- 
prietors, 
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prietors, he thought he had ataited all they allowed to the captaini and office of 
could fairly ask or require. ships belonging to this Company^ on oc- 

Capt. Ma^dt previous to the adjourn- casion of the opening of the trade, 
ment of the court, gave notice of his in- There being no further business Iwforo 
tention to move at the next general court, the proprietors, the court then ndjourned, 
for certain returns relative to the tonnage 
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AST-INOI A C03IPAN”i’S SHIPS, of the Season 1827-8, witli their ^Managing Owners, Commanders, &c. 
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PRICE CURRENT, March 26. 


EA8T-IND1A FAODUCB. 

I. d. 

Coffee, Java cwt 1 13 0 

Cherlbon 1 13 0 

- Sumatra Ill 0 

- Bourbon • • • ■ 

— — Mocha • ^ • 

Cotton, Surat 

Madras 


3 6 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


3 0 
1 5 
1 0 


— Bourbon 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 10 0 

Anniaeeds, Star 

Borax, Rellnctl 2 5 0 

Unrefined, or Tincal 2 10 0 

Camphire 7 15 0 

Cardamoms, Malabar- - lb 

Ceylon 0 1 0 — 

Cassia Buds cwt. 5 10 — 

Lignea *1 2 0 — 

Castor Oil lb 0 0 10 — 

Dragon’s Blooil cwt. 3 0 0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump ■ 

Arabic 

Assafcetlda 

Benjamin 

Animi 

Gambogium 

Myrrh — 

Olibanum • • 

Kino 

Lac Lake 

Dye 

Shell cwt. 

Stick 

Musk, China oz. 

Oil, Cassia 

Cinnamon 0 0 0 

(’loves lb 0 

— Mace 0 

Nutmegs 0 

Opium 

Rhubarb 0 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 2 15 0 — 


£.0.d 
2 0 0 
1 18 0 
1 14 0 

7 10 0 
0 0 5 
0 0 5 
0 0 8 
0 0 10 


... 3 0 
-•■25 0 
... 30 
... 2 10 
...14 0 
• lb 0 1 
... 0 3 
4 0 0 
3 0 0 
1 5 0 
0 0 5 


0 2 
2 0 


0 — 14 0 0 


0 1 6 
6 10 0 

4 10 0 
0 1 8 
15 0 0 

5 0 0 
3 5 0 
3 l.> 0 

50 0 0 
9 0 0 
27 0 0 
15 0 0 
5 10 0 


0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 

f- 

0 ~ 


0 2 

0 3 
5 5 
4 4 

1 15 


0 0 
0 3 


Senna - 
Turmeric, Java 

Bengal • • ■ « 

— China 

Galls, hi Sorts •••• 
, Blue 


•lb 


0 0 9 
. cwt 1 10 0 

1 4 0 
1 10 0 
3 0 0 
3 15 0 


Indigo, Blue and Vldel !b 

Purple and Violet* - 

Extra fine Violet • 

Violet 

Violet and Copper 

Fine Copper 

Copper 

Consuming sorts . 

Oude good and fine 

Low and bad Oude ■ 

. Madras 


£. *. d. 

0 10 3 . 
0 9 9 
0 7 0 
0 8 9 
0 5 6 
0 5 8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


£. 


». (f. 


0 5 6 
2 18 0 
0 2 0 

1 13 0 
1 10 0 

2 0 0 

3 10 0 

4 0 0 


5 0 

0 5 

7 0 

Do. mid. ord. and bad 0 3 0 

Rice, Bengal White-. -cwt 011 0 

Patna 0 17 0 

Safflower 1 0 0 

Sago 0 15 0 

Saltpetre 1 4 6 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb 

Novf 0 14 11 

Ditto White 0 15 9 

China 0 18 4 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 3 0 

Cloves 0 0 9 

Mace 0 3 fi 

Nutmegs 0 2 8 

Ginger cwt 0 16 0 

Pepper, Black lb 0 0 4 

White 0 0 8 

Sugar, Bengal cwt 1 16 0 

_ Siam and China 1 10 0 

Mauritius 2 9 0 

Tea, Bohea lb 0 15 

Congou 0 2 1 

Somhong 0 2 11 

Campol 0 2 8 

Twankay 0 2 3 

Pekoe 0 3 7 

Hyson Skin 0 2 4 

Hyson 0 4 3 

Young Hyson 0 3 4 

Gunpowder 0 4 4 

Tortoiseshell 1 10 0 

Wood, Sanders Red- .. -ton 9 0 0 

AUSTRALIAN PRObUCB. 

Oil, Southern tun 30 0 0 

Sperm 82 0 0 

Ilead Matter 06 0 0 

Wool lb 0 0 10 

Wood, Blue Gum ton 0 6 0 

— — Cedar 0 0 6 - 


0 10 9 
0 10 9 
0 9 0 

2 ? ® 

2 I 

A 7 0 

2 9 0 

0 7 0 

2 c 

0 8 3 

9 6 (5 

0 14 0 

1 0 0 
8 0 0 
1 10 0 
1 5 0 

1 3 5 
1 3 r. 

9 19 8 
9 6 9 
0 2 9 

0 5 11 
9 3 4 

1 9 0 

0 0 5 
0 1 2 

1 17 0 
1 1.1 II 

3 0 f) 

0 1 6 

0 .1 6 ' 
0 4 8 
0 3 3 
0 .1 0 
0 4 4 
0 .1 1(1 
0 6 I 
0 .1 8 

0 5 2 

1 16 0 
10 0 0 


0 5 0 
9 7 0 
9 0 ^ 


Feb. 

Bank 

Stock. 

3 Pr. Ct 3 Pr. Ctja.) Pr.Ct 3j Pr.Ct 
Red. 1 Consols. jcWolB.j Red. 

1 N.4Pr.C. ! Long 

1 Ann. ! Annuities 

1 India 
' Stock. 

26 

It 

1 

8.3Z844 83il83f|91|l91t91|9ljKX)4 1004 194 245 | 

27 

206i 

844841 83^831 912914 91592 

110041009194 i'Jr 244 

28 

206^7 

84484S 83|8.S4'92 924912924 

10041004194 195244445 

29 

206f 

83]84 825834 

91§914914914 

100 1004 19/3 194 

2434 

Mar. 



1 






1 


8H 

l83483| 

— 

92J 

10041001 

194 195 

— 

3 

207 

8:U84A83/,83| 

— 

.91492 

110041004 

— 

— 

4 

20647 

835842 

8.348.3' 

924 

91.2924100 1004 

— 

— 

5 




,83^8.31 

925225 

— 

10041004 

— 

— 

6 




832844 

934 

— 

1004 KX) 4 

— 


7 



845 

— 

•— 

loogiool 

— 


8 





i83f844 

— 

— 

100.! 10021 

— 

— 

10 

. 



|8348.35 

— 

— 

10041004! 

— 

— 

11 





1831832 


— - 

1005I00I 


— 

12 



__ 

1 834 

— 

— 

10041004 

— 


13 





82|822 

— 

— 

992100 

— 


14 



82 J 825 

— 

— - 

9951004 

— 

— 

15 




834834 

— 

— , 

9951(X>4 

— ’ 

— ' 

17 




834832 

— 

— 

10041004 

— 


18 




822824 

— 

— 

100 1004 

— 

V 

19 



82583 

— 

— 

10041004 

— 


20 



82583 

— 

— 

100410(75 



21 





82283 

— 

— 

10041004 

— 


22 



|82583 

— 

— 

10041004 



24 



— 

825834 

— 

— 

100 1004 

*■“ 


25 



J 



~ 1 
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THE HINDU DRAMA. 

We bring this long article to a close by an analysis of the remaining dramas 
in Mr. Wilson’s collection, the Mudrd Rdkshasa and the Retndvalu 

The Mudrd Rakshasuy or “ the Signet of the Minister,” though referred to 
the Nutaka species of the Rhpaka class of dramas, is of a peculiar charac- 
ter. It is wholly political, and develops the principles of Hindu state policy 
und intrigue. It is remarkable, moreover, for being founded npon the history 
of the celebrated Chandragupta, supposed to be identical with the Sandro- 
cottus (or, as his name is written by Athen^us, Sandrakoptus,) of the Greek 
historians. 

Mr. Wilson has prefixed to the play a concise epitome of the evidence in 
favour of the identity referred to, and which, freed from the extraneous 
sophistications of Sir Wm. Jones and Colonel WHford, amounts to very little 
short of demonstration. He has shewn that “the Greek and Hindu writers 
concur in the ;namey in the private hhtor^ in the political elevation, and in the 
nation and capital of an Indian king, nearly, if not exactly contemporary with 
Alexander, to a degree of approximation that cannot possibly be the work of 
accident.” 

The high rank of its author is another remarkable circumstance in the history 
of this play ; the prelude declares the drama to be the work of Visakha Datta, 
the son of Prithu Maharaja, and grandson of the Samanta, or chieftain, Vates- 
vara Datta. Mr. Wilson thinks it not impossible, though he candidly acknow- 
ledges there is not sufficient ground to conclude, that the prince here intended 
t'as the Chohan chief of Ajmer, Prithu Raj, who was killed at the end of the 
twelfth century by the Mohammedans. The concluding lines of the play refer 
to the then existing troubles occasioned by the Mlechchas, who may not un- 
reasonably be identified with the Fathan invaders of Hindustan. 

The opening of this play is connected in an artful, as well as amusing, manner 
With the induction, or prelude. The manager is speaking, in ^istronomical 
P raseology, of the efforts of a planet (Ketu) to depose the moon (Chandra), 

^iiat, Journ, Vol, 25, No. ] 49. 4 G " when 
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when he is supposed to be overheard behind the scenes by one of 'the princi- 
pal characters in the play, the minister of Chandragupta, Chdnakya, or Vishnu- 
gupta, who, concluding that the deposition of that monarch (placed on the 
throne of Palatiputra at the death of Nanda, slain through the contrivance of 
Chanakya), by Malayaketu, was alluded to, rushes abruptly on the stage. 

A dialogue ensues between this minister, his pupil, and one of the spies 
sent forth by the former amongst the people, in furtherance of his stratagems 
to gain over or to ruin Rakshasa, the minister of the late king, who had taken 
refuge with the king of the mountains, or “the great Mlechcha RajV’ leaving 
his wife and child in concealment in Palatiputra. The spy, who is disguised as 
sort of showman, relates how he discovered the retreat of Rdkshasa’s wife, 
and obtained from her by dexterity that minister’s seal-ring {Anguliya Mudra), 
an acceptable prize to Chanakya, furnishing a means whereby his enemy may 
be subdued. He accordingly writes letters, to which he attaches the signet of 
R.^kshasa, calculated to make the latter an object of suspicion to his protectors ; 
and he secures the person of Chandana Das, the faithful friend to whose care 
the ex-minister had entrusted his family (and who refuses to become tlie instru- 
ment of Chanakya), in the full persuasion that when Rakshasa learns the danger 
of his friend, he will 

Be eager to prevent the sacrifice, 

And, ere he suffer that this merchant lose 
Ilis life for him, will offer up his own, 

As much less precious than so dear a friend. 

The plot now thickens : the artifices of Chandragupta’s minister have raised 
an apparent rebellion against the prince’s authority, by secretly promoting the 
escape of certain malcontents, who are accompanied by his own creatures, in 
order that Rdkshasa may fall into his toils. 

The ex-minister, meanwhile, was not backward in devising expedients to 
counterwork the machinations of his antagonist, and to overturn the throne of 
the base-born ” usurper, Chandragupta. But his stratagems were eminently 
unsuccessful, being foiled by the superior cunning of his rival. One of the 
plots of Rakshasa was thus detected ; he had concealed a party of men in a 
subterranean chamber which led to that where Chandragupta slept, whom they 
>ver^tokillin the night. Chanakya, however, inspecting the apartment of 
the king, observed a line of ants come through a crevice in the wall, bearing 
the fragments of a recent meal j he thence concluded that the feeders were in 
an adjoining place, and, commanding the pavilion to be fired, they were des- 
troyed, . 

By a series of artifices and intrigues, Chdnakya at length succeeds in con- 
vincing the prince by whom , Rakshasa is entertained, that he was the murderer 
of his father, and had plotted to deliver up the prince himself a captive to 
Chandragupta, whose minister Rakshasa was supposed to be ambitious ot 
becoming, the office being vacant by the dismissal of Chdnakya. 

This last measure was a deep stroke of policy on the part of Chanakya, 
which imposed upon Chandragupta himself. That prince had been ^^ensed a 
the officiousness of his minister in countermanding a festival, as wc ® 

lofty behaviour at an interview, where a bard, in the interest o s a > 

unwittingly promotes the views of Chanakya, having widene t e 
between him and the prince by singing the following verses ; 

Shall monarchs mighty in innumerous bands 
Allow their slaves their bests to disobey ? 

Sliall the gaunt Lion suffer puny hands, 


To 
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To rend his talons and his fangs away ? — ^ 

Is that god-given strength to be reviled. 

From ^rahmd that proceeds, 

And upon earth on kings alone conferred ; 

Or on tlie monarch of the wild, 

The elephant, who leads. 

Through shady groves and dells, his fierce yet subject herd ? 

What makes a monarch ? not his throne— his crown — 

But men to work his will — to tremble at his frown. 

The expostulation of Chandragupta induces his minister to make an attempt, 
intentionally feeble, to justify himself. When reproached by the monarch for 
suffering Raksfiasa to quit the capital unmolested, instead of arresting hint 
flagrante delicto, Chanakya’s reply alleges the very ground of defence on 
which Cicero vindicated his conduct in suffering the escape of Catiline, and in 
almost the orator’s words ; 

I would not give it public note — his friends 
Were many— of fidelity approved — 

Devoted to his will — inflexibly attached, 

By Ills own worth, and by long service, to him. 

All too that cherished Nawla's memory, 

Made common cause with him, and his vast wealth 
Secured adherents numerous and brave — 

Provided with these hostile means, he long 
Maintained a dangerous ferment in the capital, 

But like a barbed arrow from a wound. 

By dexterous sleight extracted, he was driven 
At length to quit the city, and remote 
Wage an avowed and less alarming enmity. 

And he concludes ; 

’Tis craft that snares the monarch of the w'oods, 

And stratagem alone must win us Riikshasa. 

The minister, however, resigns his office, throwing at the feet of Chandra- 
gupta his sastram, or ministerial dagger. The intelligence of this event excites 
hopes in the breast of Rakshasa that Chandragupta, deprived of his skilful 
adviser, will be an easy prey ; whilst Malayaketu, the prince who protects 
him, and whose forces are about to advance against Pataliputra, is prevailed 
upon by the influence of Chanakya’s intrigues to believe that this new energy 
proceeds from some treacherous design on the part of Rakshasa. 

In short, the schemes of Chanakya are crowned with complete success. 
Malayaketu and his confederates fall into his hands, and Rakshasa is urged by 
his generous ardour to save his friend Chandana Das from the stake by deliver- 
ing himself up to his foe. This scene deserves to be given at length : 

Enter Siddhdrthaka as a Chdndala or ptiblic executioner • 

Take heed, my masters, and let every one who values his life, his wealth, his family, 
—avoid the displeasure of the King, as he would poison.— Sickness is a simple demoli- 
tion of man’s life, and unwholesome diet noxious only to himself ; but he and all his 
perish, if he incur regal indignation. If you doubt what I say, behold this Chandana 
Eds led to execution, and followed by his wife and child. What is that you say ?— 
Is there no chance of his escape ?— yes — if he give up the family of RAkshasa ^liow ? 
8ay you — give up those whom he is pledged to shelter for the sake of bis life ?— he will 
never be guilty of so base an action-then be assured of bis paying a visit to a better 
'^orld : so much for you. 

(Enter Chandana D6s, dressed for execuiionf bearing the stakes upon his shoulder, 

' foUouied 
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followed by his Wife and Childf and by Samiddhdrlhalia, as 2d Eeeoulionett tioAh Attendants 
and Guards.) 

Wife. Ah woo is me !— that such disgraceful fate, 

A felon’s doom, should close a* life of credit ! 

Ah ruthless destiny !— that barbarous man 
Should persecute alike both friend and foe, 

The guilty and the innocent confounding ! 

A savage hunter, who in tliickets spares not 
The beautiful and inoffensive deer. 

Chand. Where is my faitliful friend ? will norte reply 
To my last supplications? ah, how few 
Approach in adverse season ! those alone • 

Are friends, who hold on with us to the last, 

And follow us with eyes suffused with tears. 

Sid. This is the place — so now disnniss your family. 

Chand. Withdraw, my love, and lead our boy along. 

Wife. Forgive me, husband— to another world 
Thy steps are bound, and not to foreign realms. 

Whence in due time they homeward will return j 
No common farewell our leave-taking now 
Admits, nor must the partner of thy fate 
Leave thee to trace thy solitary way. 

Chand. Wliat dost thou mean ? 

Wife. To follow thee in death. 

Chand. Think not of this— our boy’s yet tender years 
Demand affectionate and guardian care. 

Wife. I leave him to our household gods, nor fear 
They will desert his youth— come, lUy dear boy, 

And bid thy sire a long and last farewell. 

Boy. (Falling at his feet.) What must I do, my fetlier, when deprived 
Of thee? 

Chand. Go dwell where’er Chdnakya is not. 

Sid, Come, Sir, the stake is planted. 
ff^ife. Oh save us, save us ! 

Chand. Yield not thus to grief. 

Evalted Princes, Nanda's glorious sons. 

Who stooped to solace misery from the throne. 

Have gone before me to the realms of heaven ; 

And that I die by no infirmity 
Of frail humanity, but for a friend. 

Is subject of rejoicing, not of tears. 

Sid. Come, come, we have delayed too long— bring him, and raise him on the slake 
—his family will retire of their own accord fast enough. 

Chand. One moment only — let me kiss my boy — 

Loved child, adieu— remember, all tliat livfes 
Must die— but he that to preserve his friend 
Expires— dies with honour. 

Boy. Such a lesson 

There scarcely needed — for full well I know, 

Faith to a friend is still our house’s fame. 

Sd. Bring him along (they lead Chandaiia DAs towards tke'sttdce). 

Wife. Oh, mercy, mci-cy! 

Enter Rdkshasa hastily. 

Rak. Lndy, dismiss your fears. 

Hold, officers, your prisoner must not suffer. 

He who, in safety long uriihbt^, surveyed 


His 
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Hii 80 ?«raign'i fall^ the danger of his friends, 

And calmly, as if seated at a festival, 

Looked doarn upon their sufferings, comes at last. 

To claim, of right bis own, these marks of shame, 

Ttiese garlands and insignia of the grave. 

Chasid. Oh, what is this ? 

Rnk. llie feeble imitation 
Of your exalted virtue. 

Chand. No— our ruin— 

What hast thou done?— thtnk*st thou thy destruction, 

A grateful sight to me ? 

Rak, Hear me, my friend ; 

Life is to every living creature dear— 

In saving thine, I have performed my duty, 

And do not heed thy censures— (to the (j^cer)— hence, report 
These welcome tidings to your ruthless lord. 

SIJ. (To Samiddh.) Hark ye, comrade, do you lead Chandana i)os under the shade 
of those trees ; I will go and inform his Excellency that Rukshasa is secured. 

\Exeunt severally. 

The interview between the two rival ministers, which occurs in the last 
scene of the play, discloses the high opinion which each entertains for the 
other. After mutual expressions of admiration, Chanakya reveals to his late 
rival the means whereby he had foiled his plans, and as a proof of his friend- 
ship, he prevails upon Chandragupta to bestow upon R^shasa the office of 
prime minister: it being the main object of Chdnakya to corroborate the 
power of Chandragupta by reconciling the former and his party to his sway, 
Rakshasa, though he professes to feel ” his ancient faith and grief for Nanda’s 
race still clinging closely and freshly to his heart,” yet finds himself con- 
strained to become “ the servant of their foes,” and loyally declares — 

My only wish is now my sovereign’s glory : 

Long graced by virtue, and beloved by friends, &c. 

There is little reason to doubt that the picture of state morals given in this 
play is substantially a correct delineation of those which existed at the period 
it was written. Indirect and crooked policy seems to have been the favourite 
system of government amongst oriental nations in general from very early 
periods of royal authority. Craft and intrigue are commended by Menu him- 
self as convenient instruments for overcoming a foe. In this play, murder, 
under certain circumstances, is defined as ” prudent policy, not vulgar crime;” 
and politics are held to be superior to all other considerations : 

Tiiose who govern kingdoms must compute 
Of friend, or foe, or neutral, as suggested 
By principles Of state, and not the plens 
Of private feeling, which teach love or hate 
To ordinary men.— 

Wisdom political turns foes to friends, 

And changes friends to foes ; like a new bird), 

It razes out all m«nory of past deeds, 

Which to remember nought advantages, 

As utterly as if they were, indeed, 

The long past actions of a former being, 

If the play really exhibits, as it probably does, a correct picture of the 
existing manners, it must be acknowledged that the lasting fidelity and attach- 
^‘cnt attributed to most of the characters, go a great way to redeem the 

vices 
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vices of the system, and afford a very pleasing idea of the private morals 
of Hindustan. 

The two principal characters in this drama are well contrasted Cha- 
nakya is violent and inexorable; Rakshasa gentle and relenting ; Chanakya’s 
ruling principle is pride of caste ; Rdkshasa s, attachment, to his friends and 
sovereign; Chanakya revenges wrongs done to himself; Rakshasa, those 
offered to them he loves; Chanakya with his impetuous passion combines 
deep design ; Rakshasa, notwithstanding his greater temperance, is a bungler 
in contrivance, and a better soldier than a plotter. 

The unity of action is so well preserved in this play, that Mr* Wilson thinks 
it would be difficult in the whole range of dramatic literatnae to find a more 
successful illustration of the rule. 

There are few passages in this play which are remarkable. The editor ranks 
tbfi author considerably below Bhavabhuti and Kalidasa. He displays little 
iSgination, but no want of vigour in his characters or sentiments. The 
language, though rarely beautiful, is always vigorous, and occasionally splendid. 

Some passages, however, are not to be passed over. When Rakshasa re- 
visits the scene of his former greatness and popularity, and contrasts his 
present with his antecedent state, the following string of comparisons occurs; 
This garden too has lost its former splendour ; 

The shattered walls are like a noble race 
By poverty reduced ; the lake is dry, 

Like a kind heart that pines for luckless friends ; 

As destitute of fruit the trees, as schemes 
Of policy by fate opposing blighted ; 

And rank grass chokes the fertile soil, like vice 
And ignorance, the rude uncultured mind. 

These hoarse resounding murmurs of the dove, 

Varied alone by the harsh ringing strokes 
Of the destroying axe, seem to bewail 
The ruin of these shades, whose naked trees, 

Leafless and sear, are destined soon to fall, 

And yield their limbs to feed funereal fires. 

Here on this marble, fractured as my fortunes, 

I will sit down and rest. 

Descriptions wc rarely meet with ; the following is from Chandmgupta, when 
he mounts the terrace of his palace : 


How beauteous are the skies at this soft season 
Midst fleecy clouds, like scattered isles of sand, 
Upon whose breast the white heron hovers, flows 
In dark blue tides, the many channelled stream ; 


And like the pearly blossoms that unfold 
Their petals to the night, the stars expand.— 

Below, is Ganga by the autumn led, 

Fondly impatient, to her ocean Lord, 

Tossing her waves as with offended pride, 

And pining fretful at the lengthened way, ^ ^ 

The poet hnn ekilfully represented the effect of the sudden stopp^« 
cavalcade, when prince Malayaketu is visited by a large party 


he desires may halt without. 


Jajali. {Speaking as to persons witho^.) 

Princes and Potentates— His highness orders 
That none shall follow him ; here, halt awhile.— 
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( To the |Vtw?e.) 

They have obeyed, Sir, and like ocean’s waves, 

Pass not the bounds assigned— >the steed, short reined, 

Curves hfs proud neck, and paws the passive air. 

As if to spDtn the skies— the stately elephant 
Stops sudden, and the music of his bells 
Is on the instant mute. 

The Retndvalif or “ The Necklace,” more nearly approacheu the comedy of 
Europe than any other drama in this collection. The personages are historical, 
and unconnected with mythology ; the incidents are fictitious and entirely 
of a domestic character. The value attached to this play arises from the 
view which it affords of Hindu manners in a sphere of life secluded from 
common observation, and at a period of some antiquity. / 

The author of the KetndvaH was a sovereign prince, Sri Hersha Deva, king 
of Cashmir, who, it appears from the history of that country by Kalhwa 
Paiulit (the concluding portion of which has recently been retrieved), ascenOTd 
the throne A.D. 1113. The play must, therefore, have been written between 
that year and A.D. 1125, when his reign terminated. 

The subject of the fable is the love of Vatsa, prince of Kausambi, for 
Retnavali, otherwise Sagarika, princess of Sinhald, or Ceylon. A prophecy 
had declared that whosoever wedded this lady, should become emperor of 
the world. The minister of King Vatsa, accordingly, solicited her for his. 
master ; but Vikramabuhu, her father, refused his suit on the ground that it 
mi<dit give uneasiness to his niece, the lady to whom Vatsa was already 
married, namely, queen Vasavadatta. Hearing, however, that the queen was 
(lead, the king of Ceylon despatched his daughter to the court of Vatsa; but 
the vessel was wrecked on the passage; she escaped, wearing her royal 
necklace, which forms an incident in the piece. Being taken under the pro- 
tection of Queen Vasavadatta, the report of whose death was fabricated with 
the view of deceiving Vikramabuhu, she becomes enamoured of the king, 
whom, by means of a picture, and of a conversation between herself and a 
female friend reported to the king by a talking bird, which overheard it, she 
inspires with a mutual passion. The rest of the play consists of the 
endeavours of the two lovers to meet, and of the obstacles thrown in their 
way by the jealousy of the queen, who succeeds in removing Sagarika. By 
the instrumentality of a magician, who, by the powers of his art, involves in 
rtaraes the apartment in which the “ ocean maid” is confined, from whence, 
Vatsa rescues her, Vasavadatta is at length mollified, and consents to the 
union of her husband with the daughter of her uncle, whose history she 
learned from the ministers despatched from the court of Ceylon. The drama, 
therefore, ends happily for all parties. 

The fable, though of the romantic kind, is pleasing, and with the exception 
of the magical part, not improbable. The business of the plot is well con- 
ducted, and the interest kept up from beginning to end. There is, indeed, 
little discrimination of character ; and the sentiments and language are rather 
common and level. Mr. Wilson makes the following observations upon this 
drama : 

The Retndvaliy considered also under a purely literary point of view, marks a 
change in the principles of dramatic composition, as well as in those of social organi- 
zation, Besides the want of passion and the substitution of intrigue, it will be very 
evident that there is in it no poetic spirit, no gleam of inspiration, scarce even enough 
to suggest a conceit in the ideas. The only poetry of the play in fact is mechanical, 
^'he structure of the original language is eminently elegant, particularly in the Prd- 
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krit ; this dialect appears to equal advantage in no other drama, although much more 
laboured in the M&lad Mddbava ; the Sanscrit style is also very smooth and beautiful 
without being pwnfully eUborata. The play is indeed especially interesting on this 
account, that whilst both in thought and expression there is littla fire or genius, a 
generally correct and delica^ taste regulates the composition, and avoids those absur. 
dities which writers of more pretension than judgment, die writers of more recent 
periods, invariably commit. The Retn&wli, in short, may be taken as one of the 
connecting links between the old and new school, as a not unpleasing production of 
that middle region, through which Hindu poetry passed from elevatiou to extravagance. 

The translator has given the dialogue of this piece in prose, which, he says, 
“ would have done scant justice to the merits of Kdlidas or Bhayabh^ti, for 
with them it would have had to translate lofty imaginings : it is perfectly 
applicable to the level conceptions of Sri Hersha.” 

As a specimen of the dialogue, we subjoin part of the opening scene. 

^ The Palace of Vatsa. 

Enter YavgnndJtar&ynna. 

*Ti8 true— Fate, if propitious, soon restores the absent, and from remotest isles— 
the wastes of ocean, and tl^e bounds of earth, safe give them to us again--elge how 
chanced it that the fair daughter of the King of LanAd, whom, as directed by the 
seer, we had sent to obtain, and who was by her father, with rich gifts, consigned a bride 
to our illustrious prince, escaped annihilation ?— diorne on a plank, the relique of hc?r 
shattered bark, a merchant of Kau$&mU found her floating in mid sea. Her costly 
necklace spoke her of no common rank, whence with all honour she was treated, and 
to our capital conveyed. Fate still smiled upon our sovereign. I have transferred 
the maiden to the honourable keeping of the queen ; and now I hear our chambdrlain 
Bahhravifa, and VasiibhutU the minister of who had accompanied the Princess, 

having by some means reached the shore, are on their way hither, having been cncoun. 
tered by EumanwAn on his march to chastise the King of Kosald. I have little need to 
fear the end of this— but faithful service ever has its cares— the elevation of my master’s 
power is my aim, and destiny co-operates with my design— neither can the seer pro- 
phetic err— the king himself alone I doubt, for still he loves to follow where his own 
inclinations lead-(a noise AMmdj-Hark, tJie mellow drum, accompanied with song 
and shouts, indicates the clamorous rejoicings of the multitude. I suspect the king 
has come forth to behold from his palace the frolic merriment with which his subjects 
celebrate the festival of Edmadem Ah-yes, I see him on the terrace : weaned of 
tales of war, and seeking most his reputation in his people’s hearts, he issues forth 
attended by his companion Vasantaka, like the flower-armed deity himself, descended 
to take a part in the happiness of his worshippers. I will retire to my dwelling, and 
meditate in tranquillity the measures best adapted to ensure us a fortunate 
of the task we have begun. ^ ' 

(Fatsa Rdjd, discovered seated, dressed as for the spring festival^ and attended by Vasan- 

taka.) 


Vats. My friend ! 

Vas. Your majesty ! . , j • i r 

Vais. I scarcely can express the content I now enjoy. My kingdom is rid of every 


. This Af«rf».h«eo, or W»«,r«.ea I. a festlvslheld »" '1“ 

Chaitra, at which Kdmadeva, the God of Love, was formerly ' j ^ joUHy. Psrt 

much merriment, and the Renial influence of returning spring was t fine powder, 

of the amusement consisted in throwing over each other, by f Lrfumes. A more 

coloured with safflron. or with other yellower red pm^enU, of which are 

elegant missile, commonly used in some places, is rose l^ves, large Calendar! but its obser- 

prepared for that purpose. The festival of Kdmadeva holds its pl^ ^ the jjoH, 

vance is restricted to a few places. In fact it seems to ha^^ merg^ into ^ ^ater tshe* 

celebrated a month before, when the like merriment further identlfi^ 

place. In the south of India, Kdtm is worshipped at thw period ^ j,, jate and purpodC- 

the origin of the festival, although It has undergone some Important modlflcaUon 
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foe, the burthen of my goyernment reposes on able shoulders, the seasons are fa- 
vourable, and toy subjects prosperous and happy. In the daughter of Pradyotay I 
have a wife whom I adore, and in thee, Vasantakay a Mend in whom I can confide : 
attended by thee, thus, at such a season, and so disposed, I might fancy myself the 
deity of desire, and tins vernal celebration held in honour of myself. 

ras. Excuse me ; since you admit me to be a part of it, I shall even claim the 
whole, and so highly exalted by your regard, I shall maintain that the festival is mine. 
Observe the general joy— as if intoxicated with delight, the people dance along the 
streets, sporting merrily with each other’s persons, and mutually scattering the yellow 
tinted fluid. On every side, the music of the drum, and the buz of frolic crowds fill 
all the dir. Tlie very atmosphere is of a yellow hue, with clouds of flowery fragrance. 

Vats. Yon lofty mansion opposite to us is occupied by a merry band. J knew not 
that Kaushmbi was so wealthy. She outvies the residence of the Cod of Wealth j her 
numerous sons are clad in cloth of gold, sprinkled with the fragrant dust of the clfeur 
of dawn, or tinted with the saffron dye, decked with glittering ornaments, and tossing 
their heads proudly with splendid crests, fit for Khvia himself. The soil, plashy with 
the frequent shower and tread of numerous feet, is converted into verrnillion paste, as the 
artificial bloom is washed down from the cheeks of the maidens, and mingled with the 
ground. 

Pas. See where a coloured shower falls on a thick and struggling crowd, shrinking 
in vain from the mischievous pipes of those mirthful maids. 

Vats. I should compare the city to the subterranean world, where the Snake Gods 
dwell. The mischievous pipes are crested snakes — the scattering dust, of yellow frag- 
rance, sheds unearthly dimness, and the gleaming tiaras dart through it such radiance, 
as beams from the serpent jewels. 

To, S’. Look, Sir, where Madnnikd and Chulalattkd approach us— their gestures indi- 
cate the influence of the divinity of the season. 

Enter MadaniJui and Chi/talalika, 

Two of the Queen's attendantSy dancing and singing. 

Mad. Cool from the southern mountains blowing, 

Freshly swells the grateful breeze, 

Hound with lavish bounty throwing, 

Fragrance from the waving trees. 

To men below and gods above, 

The friendly messenger of Love. 

Chnta. Lightly from the green stem shaken, 

Halmy flowrets scent the skies— 

Warm from youthful bosoms waken 
Infant passion’s ardent sighs — 

And first the maiden’s heaving breast 
Welcomes its delightful guest. 
lioth. Nor alone the tender blossom 
Opens to the smiling day, 

Lordly man’s expanding bosom, 

Buds beneath the genial ray ; 

And Love his flowery bow-string strains, 

And o’er tlie world resistless reigns. 

I perceive indeed the influence of the season expressed in their appearance ; the 
' of tlie one is loosened, and her long tresses float dishevelled to the air— the neck- 
wc of the other sCems too w’cighty for her languid frame, though she plies her tink- 
anklets with more than wonted activity. 

^ gjrd up my garb, and join them, shall I, in compliment to the festival ? 
Mr. Wilson has appended to this collection of specimens of the Hindu 
hcT* ^ ‘Accounts of other Sanscrit dramas, inferior to those which 
translated, yet not without merit, though a considerable portion of 
^««/JcJ(;«r«.VoL.25.No.l40. 4 H them* 
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them, he says, would have ill-repaid the labour of rendering them into 
the English language. The particulars he has given of these subordinate 
pieces include outlines of the plot, and occasionally specimens of the dialogue. 
We shall close our analysis of the contents of this curious worit with Mr, 
Wilson’s account of one of the minor pieces in the appendix, the Kautuka 
Servaswa, 

This is also a Frahasana^ or farce in two acts, and is especially a satire upon princes 
who addict themselves to idleness and sensuality, and fail to patronise the Brahmans. 
The hero is Kalivalsala, or the darling of the age of iniquity ; he is sovereign of Dker~ 
man/isa, or the destruction of virtue, and he takes as his spiritual guide, Ktikema- 
panchdnana, the Siva of iniquity. ScUy&charya, a pious Brahman, returned from 
Vrindavarii who is treated by the king and his courtiers with great indignity, holds the 
following conversation with his brethren in jail. 

&itya. How now, holy Sirs, how fares it witlj ye? 

Brahmans. We once had lands in free gift. 

Satya, What then ? 

Brahmans. Why, know you not the customs of this country? If the god of wcaltl) 
owned lands here, that yielded but a grain of corn, the king would send him in three 
days to beg alms, clad in tatters, and with a platter in bis hand. The characteristics 
of our sovereign arc, love of untruth, passion for other men’s wives, fondness for the 
intoxicating juice of Bhang, esteem for the wicked, addiction to vice, and detestation 
of virtue. 

Satya, You say riglit. What chance is there for the good ? Tlie king is unwise, 
his associates are wicked, his chief counsellor is a knave, and his minister a scoundrel. 
Yet the people are many j why is not such misconduct resented ? , 

Brahmans. The manners of the people are equally depraved ; they are valiant in 
oppression, skilful in falsehood, and persevering only in contempt for the pious, 

Satya. How arc the scribes? 

BraltnMns. They collect the revenues by any expedient, and vigilantly inflict penal- 
ties on the wise. The Brahmans are not allowed to keep even the dust upon their 
bodies; the dust accumulated on their feet is claimed by the Kayeths. What can we 
say of this reign ? The dumb alone speak truth, the deaf hear the law, the sons of the 
barren are well behaved, the blind behold tlm observance of the Scriptures. 

Satya. Why do not men of merit quit the country ? 

Brahmans. Our dwellings have been given to courtesans, our lands to drunkards, 
and we are detained in prison for what our ancestors expended. 

Satya. I have heard enough. It is sinful to hold any communication with the pro- 
fane. Better fortune attend you ! 

There is some bitterness in this, and there is also some humour in the piece, espe- 
cially at the ex pence of the General Samara Jnmbuka, the jackall of war, who boasts 
that he can cleave a roll of butter with his falchion, and is said to tremble from top to 
toe at the approach of a mosquito. There is also some rather bold censure of tlic immo- 
ralities of the Furanas. 

JDhermdnala. What says the law ? Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Kvkcrma, The language of fools. So much of the law as the sages and gods them- 
selves observed, be our guide, not such commands as they contemned, like this. 
deceived the wife of Gautama. Chandra carried off the bride of his CUru. 
enjoyed the spouse of Pdndu in her husband’s shape, and Mddhava debauched dm 
wives of all the cow-herds of Vrinddvan, ’Diose conceited fools, the PandUs, imagin- 
ing themselves sages, alone have made this a sin. 

Dherm, But this is the precept of the BiMs. How answer you to that? 

KvJcerma* They were impostors. Becoming too old to relish pleasure, they con 
demned it, and out of envy forbade to others what they could no longer enjoy them 
selves. 

AU. Very true, very true. We never heard such orthodox doctrine before. 


In 
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In consequence of this and similar decisions, the king orders vice to be proclaimed 
virtue by beat of drupi, i|nd the piece concludes with the perpetual banishment of all 
the Brahmans. 

There is more humour in this than any of the other farces, and less indecency, 
although it is not wholly free from the ordinary fault of these atterUpts at wit. Hindu 
comedy, however, is not worse than the old comedy of the Greeks In this respect, and 
the indelicacy is attributable in some degree to the constitution of society in both 
instances, and Uie exclusion of women from public entertainments. 

The Kauluka Servaswa is the composition of a pandit named Gopinnth : the date is 
not known, but it is not likely to be ancient, as it was written for representation at 
the autumnal festival of the BurgH Pvj(if a ceremony peculiar to the province of Ben- 
gal, and no doubt, as there practised, of comparatively modern institution. 

We are not tempted to overburthen the reader with general reflections upon 
these interesting specimens of a branch of Hindu composition hitherto so little 
known. The copious analyses and extracts we have given of the respective 
pieces, and the brief critical remarks bestowed upon each, will almost put him in 
a condition to appreciate their merits : and to attempt a laboured comparison 
between the Hindu and other dramas would be a waste of the reader’s time, 
as well as our own. There is an air of originality about the Hindu drama : all 
coincidences, whether technical or otherwise, between it and others, are ob- 
viously accidental. A people like the Hindus, whose religion, character, 
manners, and institutions arc so peculiar, must discover, in that department 
of its literature wherein those peculiar properties are visible, broad lines of 
distinction which would necessarily isolate it. 

The dramatic literature of the Hindus will, we think, obtain for them a 
reputation amongst western nations not yet conceded to tlieir epic and narra- 
tive poetry, and may, perhaps, tend to reconcile European students to the 
cultivation of Sanscrit learning. 

It is worthy of remark, that amongst Asiatic poets, there are certain 
favourite objects, in each country, which are employed in metaphors and 
similes so frequently that the repetition becomes almost nauseous. Flowers, 
for example — the Persian poets illustrate their sentiments by incessant allusions 
to the rose; the Chinese bards pay assiduous court to the peach-blossom ; and 
those of Hindustan are tiresome in their applications of the lotus : in one of 
the plays before us, Vikrama and Urvasi, the lotus is introduced in various 
comparisons, illustrations, and metaphors, nearly twenty times ! It should be 
observed that this flower is considered to be of two kinds, the one expanding 
with the rising sun, the other with the moon : it thence supplies a great 
variety of similitudes. The lotus is, moreover, a sacred plant in the estima- 
tion of the Hindus, and is occasionally employed by their writers with special 
reference to some deity. 

We cannot terminate our notice of this edition of Hindu plays without a 
distinct testimony to the singular merits of the editor, who has displayed 
his various talents to great advantage. Perhaps no oriental scholar, so pro- 
foundly versed in Sanscrit learning as Mr. Wilson, could bring to the task so 
many otlier essential qualifications as himself. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MR. MILL’S « HISTORY OP BRITISH INDIA’* 

PHEFATOBY REMARKS. 

The following observations are offered with the view of obviating, in some 
measure, the serious mischief which Mr. Mill’s History of British India is 
calculated to occasion. No one who has read that extraordinary performance 
can hesitate to admit, that its tendency is to lower the East-India Company in 
the eyes of the whole civilized world. Mr. Mill has, indeed, in one or two 
instances, eulogized the Company in regard to their intentions towards the 
people of India, but these praises can have no other effect than that of exciting 
a smile by their outrageous contradiction to the inferences forced upon the 
reader by the general tenour of the History. In spite of these eulogies, the 
following are the impressions which the work has an inevitable tendency to 
produce:— that the Company owe their origin, as a mercantile body, to an 
odious and impolitic spirit of monopoly ; that their existence in that capacity 
has occasioned, and still occasions, a heavy loss to the nation in a commercial 
point of view ; that in their territorial and political character, most of the 
measures by which they have acquired the great British empire in the East, 
are of a nature which is calculated to reflect disgrace upon the British name ; 
whilst in the government of that empire, the whole of their policy, foreign 
and domestic, displays marks of the grossest injustice, ignorance, and folly, 
and has now placed the people of India in a worse situation than that in which 
they were before their subjection to British sway. No reader of Mr. Mill’s 
history will dispute the truth of the character here given of its nature and ten- 
dency ; and it will moreover be abundantly established by the succeeding 
extracts. 

That the work is adapted to produce extensive mischief is evident from the 
following considerations. It happens, unfortunately, to be the only general 
history of British India in existence, and it is read, consequently, by every 
one who wishes to acquire that political knowledge of our Indian possessions, 
which no work except & general history is able to convey ; and as it displays 
throughout marks of extensive learning and laborious research, the reader finds 
a difficulty in believing, that an author who manifests such uncommon industry 
in the collection of his facts, can err very far in his inferences : the delusion 
being strengthened by the invariable tone of self-confidence in which all the 
arguments are delivered. To these causes we must consider it to be owing, 
that the work, though composed in a style repulsive, and in some parts offen- 
sive, has passed through several editions in England, and has already been 
translated into a foreign language. It would be trifling with the time of the 
reader to use arguments to prove, that, under these circumstances, the errors 
contained in this History must produce the worst effects on the public mind 
in England, in young men going out in the civil or military service of the 
East-India Company, and likewise in the minds of the natives of the British 
possessions in the East. 

The only efficacious method of counteracting the evils arising from Mr. 
Mill’s work, would be to compile another entire history of British India ; but 
there is reason to think that much good may be effected by pointing out some 
among the numerous errors be has committed both in his facts and in his reason- 
ings. The exposure of these errors will certainly tend to diminish his genera 
authority as a writer ; it will prove himpnot to be that historical and politica 
oracle which he imagines himself to be, and which, there is reason to- believe> 
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he is considered by many others ; and in this manner it will counteract much 
of the mischief, until the appearance of a more just and candid history may 
entirely supersede the necessity of referring to the pages of Mr. Mill, 

That a history of this nature may soon be given to the world is most anxiously 
to be wished ; and the author of the following observations cannot avoid flat- 
tering himself, that they may possibly hasten the appearance of so desirable 
and important an accession to the literature of Britain. 

Observations on Book 1st. 

{From \521io 1707.) 

In the first book of Mr. Mill’s History, the fact most worthy of notice is, 
that throughout the period it embraces, it represents the East-India Company 
in the light of a body of men maintaining themselves in the enjoyment of an 
impolitic and unjust monopoly by unjust and frequently atrocious measures. 
In his observations on this book, the writer will first endeavour to shew that 
the character which it affixes to the general conduct of the Company is a gross 
calumny; and then point out several other errors committed by Mr, Mill both 
in hi*! facts and reasonings. 

Near the commencement of the book it is stated, that the injury sustained 
l)y the Company, in the trading license granted by James I, to Sir Edward 
Michelborne in 1G04, was compensated in 1609, “ when the facility and indis- 
cretion of King James encouraged the Company to aim at a removal of those 
restrictions which the more cautious policy of Elizabeth had imposed,”* A 
little farther on they are censured for following the example of all other exclu- 
sive companies, in treating “ every proposal for a participation in their traffic 
as a proposal for their ruin.”f In chapter 3d, speaking of the license to trade 
given by Charles I. in 1634 to Sir William Courten, Mr. Mill tells us that 
“ the inability early and constantly displayed by the Company to sustain even 
the slightest competition is a sympton of inherent infirmities.’’^: In the suc- 
ceeding chapter, the success of the Company in obtaining a renewal of their 
charter in 1661 is sarcastically ascribed to the“ predilection of Charles II. and 
liis ministers for easy rules of government.’’^ Shortly afterwards we are told, 
that “the Company were again threatened (1683) by that competition with 
their fellow citizens which they have always regarded as their greatest misfor- 
tune.” || Towards the middle of the fifth chapter, they are represented as 
struggling against “ the principles of liberty, now better understood, and actuat- 
ing more strongly the minds of Englishmen ;”f and a few pages farther, in 
relating the application made to the legislature by the association of merchants, 
which afterwards became the English Company, Mr. Mill thus expresses him- 
self: “ The new associators, though thus strong against the particular pleas of 
their opponents, were debarred the use of those important arguments which 
hore upon the princijde of exclusion ; and which, even in that age, were 
urged with great force against the Company. They, who were themselves 
endeavouring to obtain a monopoly, could not proclaim the evils which it was 
the nature of monopoly to produce.”**' 

Whilst Mr. Mill thus speaks of the exclusive privileges possessed by the 
l-onij)any, he represents many of the measures, which they adopted for the 
preservation of those privileges, as acts of a most criminal nature. It is in 
this light, especially, that he endeavours to place the following proceedings : 
the obtaining power from the Crown in 1624 to try their servants in India by 
♦ martial 
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murrial law;* the procuring the powers of admiralty jurisdiction (in 1683) to 
seize and condemn the ships of interlopers in India ;f and the general severity 
with which they prosecuted all infractions of their chartered rights.^ 

In order to perceive the extreme injustice of attempting to bring odium on 
the Company’s exclusive privileges, we have to attend to the following consi- 
derations : 

The Company was instituted for the purpose of carrying on trade with a 
distant and almost unknown country, and in opposition to the pretensions of 
Spain, at that time the most powerful empire in Europe, which claimed the 
right of an exclusive commerce with the East-Indies, and which, by the pos- 
session of considerable territories with forts and harbours in different parts of 
Asia, seemed capable of rendering every attempt by other nations to navigate 
the Indian ocean an undertaking of no small difficulty and danger. Five years 
before the establishment of the Company, the Dutch had commenced a trade 
with the East, and they soon evinced their intention to follow the example of 
the Portuguese, by occupying harbours and building forts in those parts with 
which they established an intercourse ; and whilst the English were prohibited 
by the Portuguese ftom trading with one quarter of India, they soon received 
a similar prohibition from the Dutch in regard to another. 

The general nature of the competition which the Company had to sustain 
in the East, during the first century of their history, cannot be better shewn 
than by the following extracts from Mr. Mill’s History ; 

The rivalship between the East-India Company and the other nations of Europe 
includes, for a considerable time, the principal incidents of their history. The Portu- 
guese, on the pretence of discovery, had long maintained an exclusive claim to the 
passage by the Cape of Good Hope • they had, partly by conquest, partly by agree- 
ment, made themselves masters of Goa, Bombay, and other places oti the Malabar 
coast; of Aden, at the entrance of the Red Sea; of Ormus, in the Persian Gulf; of 
part of the Malay coast, in the Straits of Malacca ; of the Molucca islands, and of the 
coasts of Ceylon, the most valuable of all the Eastern islands ; they were possessed of 
factories in Bengal and in Siam ; and they had erected Macao on the coast of China.§ 
At the time when the Dutch commenced their voyages to the East, the crown of Spain 
was engaged in enterprizes of so much importance in other quarters, and so much 
engrossed with the contemplation of its splendid empire in the New World, that the 
acquisitions, in the East-Indies, of the Portuguese, now become its subjects, were 
treated with comparative neglect. The Dutch, accordingly, who entered upon the 
trade with India with considerable resources and the utmost ardour, were enabled to 
supplant the Portuguese in the spice trade, and, after a struggle, to expel them from 
the Molucca islands. II While the want of funds almost annihilated the operations of 
the Company’s agents in every part of India ; and while they complained that the com- 
petition of the ships of the merchant adventurers rendered it, as usual, impracticable 
for them to trade with a profit in the markets of India; the Dutch pursued their ad- 
vantages against the Portuguese. They had acquired possession of the island of 
Ceylon, and in the year 1G56-57, blockaded the port of Goa ; after which they medi- 
tated an attack upon the small island of Diu, which commanded the entrance into the 
harbour of Swally. From the success of these plans they expected a complete com- 
mand of the navigation on that side of India, and the power of mpomg on the Enghsh 
trade duties under which it would be unable to stajid.^ 

Such is the view given by Mr. Mill himself of the opposition which the 
Company experienced from the Portuguese and Dutch j and when we reflect, 
moreover, on the sanguinary contests in which they were, as a necessary con 

sequence, 
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sequence, frequently engaged with those two nations, we see cleariy that the 
competition to be sustained was no less of a warlike than a mercantile character. 

It is upon this ground that their claim to exclusive privileges is completely 
justified. In order to continue their commerce with India, it was necessary 
for them to obtain, not only the usual gains upon commercial capital, but so 
much additional profit as to enable them to bear the expence which a state of 
hostility rendered unavoidable. Their adversaries having acquired territory, 
and established forts as well as factories in different parts of India, the Com- 
pany, for their own preservation, were forced to follow that example ; and 
all they had to enable them to meet the expense of this necessary course of 
policy were the profits which an exclusive trade alone could realize. Mr. Mill, 
indeed, endeavours to point out a way in which Great Britain might have 
continued her commerce with the East without bestowing exclusive privileges 
on any particular association. He observes that, “ as to warlike competition, a 
few ships of war, with a few companies of marines, employed by the government, 
would have yielded far more security than all the efforts which a feeble joint 
stock could make.”* The observation betrays a remarkable ignorance of, or 
inattention to, this fact — namely, that without forts, harbours, and naval 
stations, such as had been occupied by the Portuguese and Dutch, a fleet of 
men-of-war sent to the Indian ocean could have been of little or no service. 
But, be this as it may, the government, it is certain, did not think proper to 
take upon itself the protection of the Company’s trade in the East. Under 
those circumstances, therefore, that body were entitled to the exclusive privi- 
leges by which alone their commerce could be preserved from destruction. 

We shall now see that Mr, Mill, in endeavouring to stamp an odious cha- 
racter on the Company’s monopoly, has not more sinned against justice than in 
the manner he has thought proper to speak of the principal measures by which 
they sought to secure the enjoyment of their chartered rights. 

Of the petition presented by the Company to the crown in 1624, for power 
to try their servants abroad by martial law, Mr. Mill speaks in the following 
severe terms : — “ It appears not that any difficulty was experienced inobtaining 
their request, or that any parliamentary proceeding for transferring unlimited 
power over the lives and fortunes of the citizens was deemed a necessary 
ceremony.” The first thing, which strikes our attention in reference to this 
point, is, that throughout the period of eighty-four years comprehended 
between 1624 and the year with which the first book terminates, no men- 
tion is made of a single instance in which this power of martial law was 
abused. In several cases the power of martial law was exercised, and all these 
serve to shew the expediency, or rather the necessity, of vesting the Company 
with the power in question ; but not one instance is mentioned of this power 
I being abused. This consideration must alone be sufficient to prove that, on 
I the score of humanity, it was no objectionable measure on the part of the 
Company to procure the right of exercising martial law. 

With regard to the powers of admiralty jurisdiction obtained by the Com- 
pany in 1683, the language of Mr. Mill is marked with the utmost asperity. 

The Company,” he observes, ** not satisfied with the power which they had 
already obtained of common and martial law, and of seizing, with their pro- 
perty, and sending to England as many of their countrymen as their interests 
er caprice might direct, still called for a wider range of authority ,* and under 
t le favour of government, which they now enjoyed, obtained the powers of 
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admiralty Jurisdiction for the purpose of seizing and condemning, safe from 
the review of the courts of municipal law in England, the ships of the inter, 
lopers.”* Speaking of the exercise by the Company of these powers of 
admiralty jurisdiction, Mr. Mill observes, that that body ** proceeded, in ^ 
spirit of virulence, to extinguish the hated competition of the general traders •” 
and, he adds, that the “ cruelty which marked their proceedings would be 
hardly credible, if it were less strongly attested.”f After all this, a reader 
is prepared to expect a long series of atrocities committed by the Company 
against the interlopers ; but he finds, to his astonishment, that nothing farther 
is alleged than that they seized and imprisoned, or sent home, a certain 
number of individuals whose appearance on the Indian ocean of itself violated 
both the rights of the Company and the laws of England. The most ample 
Justification, however, of the Company*s conduct may be found in Mr. Mill’s 
own words. Speaking of the period with which we are engaged, he says : 

As the science and art of government were still so imperfect as to be very unequal to 
the suppression of crime, and robberies and murders were prevalent even in the best 
regulated countries in Europe ; so depredation was committed on the ocean under still 
less restraint, and pirates abounded, wherever the amount of property at sea afforded 
an adequate temptation. The fame of Indian riches attracted to the Indian seas ad- 
venturers of all nations, some of whom were professed pirates j others, men preferring 
honest trade, though, when they found themselves debarred from this source of profit 
by the pretensions and of power monopoly, they had no such aversion to piracy as to 
reject the only other source of whicli they were allowed to partake. The moderation 
which, during some few years, the Company had found it prudent to observe in their 
operations for restraining the resort of private traders to India, had permitted tlie 
increase of the predatory adventurers. As vessels belonging to Mogul subjects fell 
occasionally into die hands of plunderers of the English nation, the Mogul government 
too ignorant and headlong to be guided by any but the rudest appearances, held the 
Company responsible for the deeds of their countrymen ; and sometimes proceeded to 
such extremities as to confiscate their goods and confine their servants. 

Is it not almost incredible that the same person who could write thus should 
apply the epithet of “ cruel to such measures as the seizing and sending 
to England individuals whose appearance alone on the Indian ocean amounted 
to a violation of the rights of the Company, and of the laws of their country ? 
Under any circumstances the Company would have been justified in en- 
deavouring to suppress the contraband trade in question, but most especially 
when it subjected them to the plunder, confiscation, and other evils, which 
Mr. Mill describes to have been, in a great measure, the consequence of the 
resort of the interlopers to the Indian ocean ; and in maintaining a contrary 
opinion, after the facts he himself relates, he is evidently guilty of an incon- 
sistency which may be regarded as astonishing. 

With respect to the proceedings of theCompany against particular interlopers, 
Mr. Mill is able to mention only a single case in the first century of their 
history, in which the justice of their conduct can be considered in the least 
doubtfiil ; and in this it is nothing more than doubtful. The case is that of 
Skinner, memorable from the contest to which it gave rise between the two 
houses of Parliament. The government of Oliver Cromwell had grantetl 
permission to private traders to carry on commerce with the East ; but this 
licence was withdrawn in 1657, and in the following year theCompany caused 
the ship and merchandize of Skinner in India to be seized. Skinner averred 
that he had fitted out his adventure before the licence for private trade was 

withdrawn; 
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trithdrawn ; the Com{ 2 $n j mftmtained that he had corntneneed his voyage after 
the revocation of the license ; and to this day it is doubtful which party was 
in the right ; at least the matter is left totally uncertain by Macpherson, the 
only authority that Mr. Mill has quoted upon the subject, Skinner carried his 
case at once to the House of Lords : and the Company having appealed to the 
Commons against the right of the Upper House to take cognizance of a case 
which did not come before it by appeal from an inferior court, a violent dispute 
took place between the two branches of the Legislature, in the course of which 
Skinner was committed to prison by the Commons, whilst the Governor, 
Deputy Governor, and two other directors of the Company, received the same 
severe treatment from the Upper House. The dispute reached so great a 
height, that the King, after adjourning the two houses no less than seven times, 
finally prevailed on them to erase all the votes and resolutions upon the sub- 
ject from their journals ;* and Skinner received no award of damages against 
the Company. In the account of this case, while Mr.Mill takes care to relate, 
very feelingly, that Skinner was committed to prison by the Commons, he 
omits all mention of the Upper House having' exercised the same severity 
against the principal officers of the Company ;f and, in conclusion, although 
Macpherson, the sole authority he quotes, leaves it a matter of total 
uncertainty whether Skinner was entitled to any compensation for his losses, 
Mr. Mill thus expresses himself : j; — A contest, of winch both parties (Lords 
and Commons) were tired, being thus ended,' the sacrifice and ruin of an indi- 
vidual appeared, as usual, of little importance. Skinner had no redress.” 
The whole account may be dismissed with the single remark, that it forms a 
fair specimen of the spirit in which the history appears to have been written 
throughout. 

Having endeavoured to expose the principal fault in Mr. MilPs first book — 
namely, the calumnious spirit in which it speaks of the Company’s exclusive 
privileges, and of the measures by which they guarded their rights, the writer 
will briefly notice several other errors which it discovers ; beginning with one 
which partakes of the leading defect just mentioned. 

Speaking with the most philosophic coolness of the massacre of Amboyna, 
Mr. Mill remarks, that although the sufferers in that dreadful atrocity were 
innocent of the crime imputed to them, there is no reason to think that the 
Dutch did not feel fully persuaded of their guilt. His ground for this opinion 
is the impossibility of suspecting that men reared in European society, and 
professing the Christian religion, should cruelly put to death so many human 
beings whom they knew to be innocent. It is gratifying to observe a person, 
possessed of so profound a knowledge of mankind as is disjdayed in Mr. 
Mill’s writings, reluctant to believe that the massacre of Amboyna was alto- 
gether so black an atrocity as is commonly imagined ; but on reading a little 
farther we arc sensibly mortified to find that this lenient view- of human nature 
is confined to the Dutch, or at least that it does not extend to the English, 
since Mr. Mill can believe, on the authority of a single writer, that about the 
time of the massacre, the English East-India Company “ were in the regular 
babit of perpetrating tortures upon their own countrymen, and even their 
own servants — of torturing to death by whips or famine!”^ He considers a 

sufficient - 
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sufficient proof of such facts as these to be furnished by the sole unsupported 
authority of Hamilton, an ignorant, illiterate interloper, who lived long 
after the alleged crimes are alleged to have been committed, and who 
was prompted by motives of revenge to represent the conduct and cha- 
racter of the Company in the blackest colours. It may be deemed truly mar- 
vellous that a writer, who cannot bring himself to believe that the Dutch, 
without a persuasion of the guilt of their victims, were capable of perpetrating 
the massacre of Ambojma, should think such slender and doubtful authority 
sufficient to convict his own countrymen 4|f equal atrocities. 

In page 26, Mr. Mill represents an engagement, near Swally, between some 
of the Company’s ships and the Portuguese, to have occurred in 1611, whilst 
Mr. Bruce, his sole authority, says it took place in the November of the 
following year; and in the same page he tells us that the phirmaun of Jehan- 
guire, authorizing the first establishment of the English in the peninsula of 
Hindoostan, was received at Surat in January 1612, although Mr. Bruce, again 
his sole authority, places that event in 1613.* We are informed in page 35 
that Ceylon is the most valuable of all the eastern islands, notwithstanding 
that its inferiority in value to Java is so well known. In page 48, Holland is 
carelessly mentioned as being a kingdom at the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, although it had then, for a considerable length of time, been 
a republic ; and in page 60, it is related that contentions were running high 
between Charles I. and his parliament in 1635, although in that year no 
parliament was in being, and none existed between 1629 and 1640. Speaking, 
in page 79, of the charter for which the Company applied to Oliver Crom- 
well’s government in 1657, Mr. Mill states that it is not ascertained whether it 
was ever received j whilst Mr. Bruce, in this case also the sole authority that 
is quoted, asserts positively that it was received.f 

These are some of the errors into which Mr. Mill has fallen in so short a 
space as his first book ; and although they are by no means of the same conse- 
quence as that capital defect of the history, which consists in the spirit of 
calumny towards the Company, which it so constantly displays, it is of some 
importance to point them out, since an exaggerated idea has certainly been 
formed of the accuracy of this writer with regard to facts. There are many 
persons, entertaining a very mean opinion of Mr. Mill’s reasonings, who arc 
forward to express much admiration of the pains he has employed in the 
collection of facts ; but the errors which have been noticed, together with the 
many that remain to be pointed out, are sufficient to prove that the accuracy 
of the historian is by no means so great as is frequently imagined. 

♦ See Bruce’s Annals, vol. i. p. 104. t P- ^29. 
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JOUaNAL OF A ROUTE THROUGH MYSORE, THE COORG 
COUNTRY. CANARA, AND MALABAR; 

Performed in the course of a Survey ^ in the Years 1804 and 1805| 

BY THE LATE LIEUT. COL. WM. LAMBTON. ♦ 

Mullapunnabetta is noticed only as being one of my principal stations in 
carrying on the survey, and whose meridian has been fixed with great accuracy. 

It is a hill lying about seven miles n^hrly west from Chenroypatam, and has a 
pagoda on the summit, on the platform of which is the station marked by a 
small mill-stone. Its situation is very favourable for being of use in the sur- 
veys of roads, &c., and is in the neighbourhood of many others whose posi- 
tions have been determined. It lies in latitude 12® 65' 07" N , and longitude 
from Madras observatory 3® 57' 59" W. 

From this hill is seen a great extent of country. There is a full view of the 
mountains which form the range of western ghauts, of the Bababooden hills, 
and others in that direction. All this district, and particularly that part of it 
lying to the north-west, abounds with large fortified villages, the most respec- 
table and populous of any in the Mysoor country. Chenroypatam, Hassen, 
and Bailoor, are all seen from Mullapunnabetta, and the more distant objects 
are numerous, the whole extent from the Shevagunga and Saven-droog range 
to the western ghauts being visible, and contains a vast number of prominent 
objects well adapted for military surveys. The country from the north, round 
by the eastward to the south, appears like a vast plain richly cultivated, well 
supplied with water, and adapted for every kind of military movement. The 
great road from Chenroyputtum to Monjerabad passes near the foot of the 
hill. 

November 23J.~-Left Mullapunnabetta and marched to Kubbetta, about 
twelve miles to the westward. The road is a by-path the whole way ; the 
country is a little broken and partly cultivated, with plenty of water. The 
ground admits of strong positions, being defended on every side by hills, and 
pagodas on the tops of them, with small ridges, tanks, &c., and sufficient 
space for large encampments. The village of Kubbetta is to the S.E. of the 
hill, nearly at the foot of it. 

November 04th. — Marched to Koondoorbetta, being distant about twelve 
miles nearly in a W.S.W, direction. The country is much broken, though the 
road admits of being made good. The features of the country here are alto- 
gether different from what we see to the eastward. The hills are covered with 
n light jungle growing on a beautiful turf, ^ind partly in cultivation. The 
vallies are flats well supplied with water, and are all luxurious rice grounds. 
The soil in general is of a darkish sand, and much richer than that to the 
eastward. We crossed the Yeagachewhotty river about half way in the 
march. This river has its rise among the Bababooden hills, passes Bailoor, 
and falls into the Hocmawattee, a little way below where we crossed it. 

Koondoorbetta takes its name from a village (named Koondoor) a little way 
to the north-eastward. It is one of my principal stations, and is well adapted 
^ith many others laid down in the plan for carrying on military and other 
surveys. 

November 26th. From Koondoorbetta we marched to Kensama Ooscotta, 

a large village on the borders of the Bullum district, and on the great road 
from Chenroypatam to Mangalore. The distance from Koondoor is about 
^ight miles through almost a continued jungle ; some parts of the road are very 

good. 
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good, and other parts broken, though capabjie of being made practicable. The 
face of the country is beButifully romantic, Uie hills areof gentle acclivity, 
free from underwood, the timber ,of light growth, of great variety, and the 
surface of the ground covered with a green turf The soil is a darkish loam 
and produces rich crops, particularly in the valiies where cultivation is mostly 
attended to. 

Munjerabad lies about eight miles N.W. from this place j the road crosses 
the Hoeinawattee river, which divides th^ullum country from Mysoor. 

We now approach the great range of flnuntains forming the western ghauts, 
and which constitute a natural and almost invulnerable barrier towards the 
sea-coast, overlooking the low countries of Canara and Malabar, which com- 
mence at the foot of the mountains. The districts above are Bulluro, the 
Bednore, and the Koorg. The Bullum begins near this, and occupies the 
great re-entering turn of the range. The Bednore district lies to the north, 
and continues from Ballaroyn-droog northerly beyond the limits of this sur- 
vey j to the south is the Koorg, which runs southerly to the Poodicherrum 
pass, and by a late cession of territory extends below the ghauts almost to the 
sea-coast. The nature, features, and produce of these three districts nearly 
resemble each other. Each is formed of high hills and deep valiies, naturally 
fertile and very populous ; the mountains are mostly bare, while the ravines 
are covered with thick jungle, and in many places ancient forests, inhabited by 
a variety of wild animals. The duration of the rains, which commence in the 
middle of May and continue till November, gives rise to a number of large 
as well as small rivers that flow the whole year, and take different directions. 
The Cavery has its source in the Koorg, and the Toomboodra among the Baba- 
booden and neighbouring hills. These two great rivers, issuing to the eastward, 
are obliged by the superior elevation of those high mountains to continue 
their course in that direction ; and the Cavery, after a circuitous route, finds 
its way to the eastern sea, while the Toomboodra falls to the N.E., and empties 
itself into the Kistna. The waters which fall to the westward rush down into 
the lower districts of Canara and Malabar, and form innumerable little rivers 
which intersect these countries and fall into the sea at a great number of places. 

There are two great roads leading through the Bullum to Mangalore; the 
one generally frequented is that leading down the Bisslee ghaut to the north 
of the Soobramanee mountain. The other passes by Munjerabad and down 
the Cissel ghaut. I have not seen either of these passes, but the Bisslee id 
said not to be difficult, but long. 

On the 28th November we left Kensama Ooscotta, and proceeded 
through the Koorg, which commences about four miles south from Ooscotta 
on the south bank of the Hoemawatta. At this river we were met by the 
Rajah’s people, and two elephants for our accommodation; we forded the river 
on these animals, and proceeded thence to Hoodlipett, a village about four 
miles further south. The ford is not difficult nor the river deep, but the banks 
are rather steep. From the river to this village is an open country with some 
breaks, but the road is not bad. The Rajah had directed such strict attention 
to be paid to us, that not a follower was allowed to pay for an article, and to 
have declined accepting these marks of hospitality would have caused grwt 
mortification, if not oflence. I therefore permitted my people to receive 
every thing gratis. 

The village of Hoodlipett had formerly'been very extensive, but was nearly 
destroyed some years ago by the late Tippoo Sultaun j at present it consists® 
one street and a kucheree. 

On 
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On the ^th we marched sdutherly to GondhuUyi, a vilt^ Heir tin laM 
from Hoodlipett, and over hill- and dale the' greatest proportion of thiewayv 
The first part is open, with some scattered trees and shrubs $ the lowest paftS' 
of the vallles are cultivated with rice, the chief grain in theKoorgw The 
country soon became wild and woody, but the road bad been opened for ua 
through a forest hitherto impassable, and is now almost a gun-road With very 
few serious impediments ; the continual succession of hills and valHes present 
the chief difficulties. We are attend^ oh the march by a large hunting party, 
consisting of near £00 men, intendM to amuse us after we came to our 
ground : about two hours after our arrival we went out to enjoy the diVettlOo, 
and in this romantic country it was truly entertaining. The game consists of 
elk, deer of various kinds, hares, wild hogs, &c., and the huntsmen are di- 
vided into two sets, dne with sticks, whose business it is to range over the' 
ground and start the game j the other set are provided with matchlocks, and 
are stationed behind the trees and bushes, arranged in such a manner ae to fire 
in particular directions. These are scattered about, and place themselves near 
the paths frequented by the animals. During all this time the ranging party 
are screaming in all directions, accompanied by the wild notes of the celory-> 
horn, tom-toms, and occasional firing by the matchlock-men. In this manner 
the remainder of the morning was passed, while we were seated in trees pre- 
pared for us, attending to the diversion of the chase. In these woods are' 
great numbers of wild elephants. 

The Koorg, like all mountainous countries, is strong by nature, being ftill 
of heights and ravines, with a great proportion of wood-land, and every risitig 
ground would present a new impediment to an invading army; there would b^,* 
besides, two rivers to cross, the Hoemawattee and the Cavery. The supplies 
would be but scanty, for though the soil be very rich, and the country popu- 
lous, the cultivation is but trifling, the chief food of the inhabitants being the 
flesh of animals killed in hunting, with a little rice and milkj cattle, however, 
are in great abundance, and in high condition from the luxuriance of the pas- 
turage; but bazar articles must be had from other quarters. The whole country 
is well supplied with water in every season of the year. We crossed the great' 
road from Ramnakporum to Soobramanee not far from this village. 

On the 30th we continued our march to Somawurpett, about ten miles ill' 
a S.W. direction, still attended by our hospitable hunters and our vakeel 
(Mootanah), whose name is worthy of being mentioned. About half-way we 
crossed a little rivulet, the boundary between the Sauh-huzar talook and that 
of Somawurpett. Here our huntsmen left us, and were relieved by another 
set equally attentive to our wants. On our arrival all the inhabitants of the* 
iicighbourhood were collected in the village to see us ; the street was cleanly 
swept, and the kucheree and two other houses were prepared for our recep-^ 
don. Information had been sent the evening before by Mootanah, and large 
elks had been procured, which were sufficient for all our followers ; to us they 
were unnecessary, for we had been amply supplied the evening before. Besides 
great variety which the forest and rivers afforded us, a shepherd and his 
^lock attended us from our first entering the country. Truly gratifying are 
such offerings of kindness, where the acceptance seems to produce the only 
competent return to the hospitable motives from which they flow. 

It IS remarkable that the inhabitants of these two talooks, who are all united 

y one principle of obedience and respect to their Rajah, should have a parti- 
tu ar distinction in their dress and customs, and this appears on the oppo- 
banks of the brook which merits the boundary. In rfie Saub-httzar,. talook 

the 
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thq villitgere are dressed in a coomly, which passes over the left shoutder, leav- 
ing the right one entirely naked, and being wrapped round the lower part of 
the body as low down as the knee, it is tied round the loins by a kind of sash 
or belt. In the Somawurpett talook they wear a white vest, covering the 
whole body down to the knee, and buckled round by a belt ; some few, how- 
ever, of the lowest caste wear the coomly, but they are very few. There is 
also a marked difference in beating the tom-tom and sounding the colory-horn. 

The whole of this march has been through a continued forest, over moun- 
tains and vallies, some of which are very steep, and in many places the road 
is crooked and narrow, but excepting in one spot, there would be no difficulty 
in preparing it for guns. There are some narrow strips of paddy ground, 
which draw the wild elephants out of the jungle in the night time, and the 
inhabitants have places in the trees where they wait the approach of the ani- 
male and shoot them : great numbers inhabit the forests through which we 
passed this day. 

December 1st. — Left the direct road which leads to Marakerra, and marched 
to Kotakul, about eight miles westerly. A considerable part of the road was 
over the tops and along the sides of the mountains. There had been much 
rain in the night, which left a thick fog till one o’clock p.m., when it cleared 
up, and afforded us a distinct view of the country. It appears to be an entire 
mass of mountains, covered with light wood and a beautiful verdure, on all of 
which the pasturage is abundant, and affords forage for innumerable herds of 
cattle. The vallies are narrow winding strips, mostly cultivated with rice, and 
the lower parts of the declivity of the mountains are thick forests, inhabited 
by elephants, tigers, bears, elk, and deer of various kinds, such as the ant^ 
lope, the spotted deer, and another small kind, which the natives call the 
jungle sheep ; besides these there are numbers of monkies, jackalls, foxes, &c. 
Before we arrived at Kotakul, another party of hunters met us on the road, 
and attended us to the village at the foot of the hill, where preparations had 
been made for our reception, and all supplies collected that were necessary. 

About three o’clock, the weather being pleasant, we ascended the hill, 
where we had a distinct view of the ocean. All the range of ghauts to the 
northward are seen, and appear a vast confused and broken mass of mountains, 
apparently full of small passes, which the inhabitants say are practicable for 
men but not for cattle. The Soobramanee mountain lies about five miles west 
from this hill, and towers high above the rest, being no less than 5,611 feet 
above the sea, Kotakul or Koondhully being one of my principal stations, I 
moved up with observatory tent and apparatus on the 2d December. There 
had been some rain during the preceding night, with heavy wind from the east; 
towards the evening the atmosphere was pretty clear above the ghauts, but 
hazy below. 

December 3d. — Some trifling rain last night, and a thick fog in the morning; 
the gale still high from the westward. The evening became very clear, both 
above and below the ghauts, with some flying showers to the east ; the tops of 
the hills in the low country are very distinctly seen, and a clear ocean at sun- 
set, The nearest part of the shore from this hill is about fifty-four miles. 

December 4th. — Heavy wind from the east during last night ; this evening 
clear. 

December 6th, — Stormy gale still continues from the eastward : returne 
down the hill ; and next day returned to Somawurpett. 

On the 7th we proceeded on ourjway to Marakerra, where we arrived on 
the 8th. The country the whole way an entire wood, and the distance fro® 

Somawurp«!^‘ 
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Soraawurpctt about nineteen miles. The mountains are covered with thick 
forests, particularly as we approach the capital. The road during the march 
on the 7th might be travelled with guns, but the march on the following day 
was through a rugged country full of narrow and winding defiles, well pro- 
tected by the jungly heights. Round the capital the hills form an amphitheatre, 
and the different roads enter through gateways connected by an old line and 
ditch, extending all along the tops of those ridges. 

Our arrival being announced to the Rajah, he returned a message that he 
would receive our visit about one o’clock ; at which hour we attended, accom- 
panied by Capt. Mahony, the resident, and Colonel Gordon, adjutant-general 
at Bombay. His palace is within the fort, on one side of an open square. The 
front apartment, in which he receives his European friends, is furnished in the 
English style with looking-glasses, pictures, carpets, chairs, &c. He received 
us with his accustomed cordiality, shook us by the hand, and politely asked us 
to sit down, taking himself a chair. His first inquiries were to know how we 
had been accommodated since entering his territory, with a solicitude truly 
interesting, and which gave us an opportunity of giving a faithful account of 
the hospitable attention of his subjects, and of impressing on his mind the 
merits of our friend Mootanah. After some questions on various subjects, 
he took us through the different apartments of his palace, which is neatly built, 
particularly the zenana ; this he gave us an opportunity of seeing during the 
absence of the ladies. The remainder of the afternoon was employed in shew- 
ing us the various curiosities given him by English officers, and amusing us 
with his wrestlers, tumblers, fighting rams, &c. In the evening he accompa- 
nied us to dinner at the Resident’s, and entered into various subjects of con- 
versation and argument. 

Tlie fort of Marakerra stands upon rising ground, nearly in the centre of 
the amphitheatre of hills by which it is encompassed, and is an irregular pen- 
tagon, with tower, bastions, and a small work to cover the gateway on the 
cast side, with two bastions similar to the other, now in ruins. The door 
enters on the north face of the projected work, but at present it is covered by 
I a recent line extending still farther south, and enclosing an area in which is the 
kucherce. The gateway into this area is from the east. The whole work is 
surrounded by a narrow dry ditch, with a double covert way ; without that 
again is an extensive glacis, or rather esplanade of steep descent, and termi- 
nates in the hollow in which is a strip of paddy ground extending round the 
whole, forming another large ditch, but having both its sides accessible, would 
therefore render it a secure lodgment for an enemy. The Rajah, however, 
sets little value upon his fort, depending altogether on the natural strength of 
his country in case of an invasion. During the campaign of 1791» this fort 
'''as in possession of Tippoo’s forces, the Rajah being then in captivity. When 
the Bombay army arrived he effected his escape, and was offered assistance to 
'■etake his capital : but he refused it, and rested on the confidence he had in 
his own talents. His plan was to cut off all communication by getting posses- 
,s|onof the different avenues by which the supplies would enter, and in a short 
1 time the garrison were on the eve of surrendering, when a circumstance hap- 
pened which would reflect honour upon the heroes of any age or country. At 
^ e time the provisions were nearly expended, a convoy was sent by the Sul- 
taun to be thrown into the place, with a considerable force to protect it, com- 
''j^anded by a sirdar who had been the means of the Rajah’s escape : knowing 
at a failure to relieve the distressed garrison would have cost the life of his 
1 ^nefactor, the generous prince suffered the convoy to pass and the escort to 

return 
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return untnoleatei), This act of magnanimity, which only prolonged the siege 
for a few weeks, had its reward in the aurrender of the place and the admira- 
tion of the English army. 

We remained at Marakerra three days, two days of which had been taken 
up with hunting, shooting, &c. with the Rajah, who is himself a famous 
marksman. I had proposed moving on the third day (11th), but a very pregj, 
ing request came down in the evening preceding, that we would not think of 
marching, as that day was an unlucky one. To satisfy the anxiety of the good 
man, who perhaps combined a considerable share of hospitality with supersti- 
tion, I therefore deferred taking our departure till the day following, and in 
the evening we went to take leave, when we were entertained, as usual, by a 
display of many curious things, the produce of his own ingenious workmen 
In imitation of European manufactures, such as gun-locks, steel chains, &c. 
fully equal in elegant workmanship to the originals, though of the very best 
kind. After remaining about an hour, we proposed taking leave, when we 
were presented with each a handsome shawl, and a war-knife elegantly set in 
gold. We then took our final departure. 

The government of this little community is purely patriarchal, the prince 
being the father of his people, and in him resides all powers, legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial. Few laws must suffice where there are so few wants, but 
whatever is considered as such is scarcely ever violated. Among those which 
concern strangers, there is one regulation which ordains that no traveller shall 
ever be in want while he remains within the Koorg territories, and that if he 
be poor and needy, he is to be supplied with every necessary gratis ; and when 
he quits that hospitable soil, he is to be furnished with as much money as will 
procure the needful when he arrives at the next inhabited place. The customs 
of war have so distorted the human character, that it is difficult to reconcile 
those discordant and hostile elements which compose it, and this liberal native 
has his enemies, who accuse him of the most wanton cruelties. But a man 
capable of dictating such benevolent institutions, and who is himself the im- 
mediate example of whatever is beneficent, charitable, and good, cannot 
surely be a monster in principle. 

^ The nature of the country, and the customs and habits of its inhabitants, 
conduce to inculcate a martial spirit, and every family being supplied with arms, 
partly to procure their subsistence and partly to defend themselves against the 
wild animals, it requires little time to put this country in a state of defence. 
From what I can learn, 10,000 fighting men could be brought into the field at 
the shortest notice. The Rajah’s household troops being a more regular body, 
are supplied from different families, where the males take their tour and attend 
for a certain time. While embodied they are trained to arms, after the Eng- 
lish mode of discipline, so that in fact this institution furnishes a nursery for 
the efficient force of this little kingdom. Previous to Tippoo’s reign the fight- 
ing men must have been much more formidable, for at the time of the Rajah’s 
c^tivity, when this district was overrun by the Mysooreans, upwards of 
60,000 inhabitants were swept away, many of whom were put to death, others 
kept in confinement or slavery till the fall of Seringapatam, when they made 
their escape, and are now with their Rajah. 

The household troops have the musket and bayonet the same as the Com- 
pany’s sepoys. The arms used by the rest are the matchlock, the spear, an 
the war-knife, which is hooked, and the edge turned inward ; this they wear on 
their right hip, uncovered, and ready to take off when they rush upon y 
enemy. The instrument is broad and heavy, and one stroke with it is 
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cicnt to sever the head from the body. Small daggers are also worn, which 
are usefiil in ambuscades or close attacks. The Rajah'S notions of defence are 
certainly well adapted to such a country. Despising the system of being 
cooped up within a fort, which must ultimately become the point of general 
attack, his principle is to possess the avenues and defiles, to lay in ambush, to 
harrass and cut ofi* the enemy’s convoys, and to seize every opportunity of 
surprising him, but to avoid open action unless there be a manifest advantage. 
Had the late sultaun pursued such a system, the English army never could 
have reached the table-l^ind of Mysore. 

On inquiring respecting the manufactures, I find they are but few. Their 
arms are all made in the country, and the coomlies worn by the lower order of 
people ; but the white cloth of which the vests are made is brought from Can- 
nanore and Tellicherry, and their returns consist of rice, sandal-wood, pepper, 
&c.; honey is also in great abundance. The salt used in the country is 
brought from Malabar or Canara, but I should rather think can be made 
within that part of Koorg lying below the ghauts. That district lies on the 
great road from Marakerra to Mangalore, and the ghaut down which that road 
leads, and which we followed, is called the Yellaneer pass. It commences 
about nine miles north-westerly from Marakerra, and is a steep descent 
with little variation to the bottom, being a distance of about three miles. It 
is in general good, and scarcely at all affected by the rains ; the composition 
of which the mountain is formed being a mixture of clay anvl loam, becomes 
hard when exposed to the air; a very little repairing would make this ghaut 
very practicable for any thing but guns and carriages, and even these might pass 
with the assistance of men and elephants. Kuddamakul, to which we came in 
one march from Marakerra, is about eighteen miles distant, and near three 
miles from the bottom of the ghaut. 

On the 13th December we marched from Kuddamakul to Chokady ; the dis- 
tance is about fifteen miles westerly : the first part of the road is very good, 
blit the whole distance is through an entire jungle. 

On the 14th marched from Chokady to Bellarie, about eight miles, still wes- 
terly, the road through an entire jungle, and over ascents and descents as 
usual. 

On the 15th, from Bellarie to Potoor, distance about twelve miles wes- 
terly, the road in general good, and the country more open. The jungles are 
full of the pepper vine, and tlio features of this low land arc beautifully varie- 
gated with small verdant hills, rivulets, ravines, &c. 

I was detained at two stations, Biillanandgooda and Bullainullee, from 
which the country is seen at a great distance. On the 123d marched from 
Potoor to Mangalore. The road crosses the Buntwaul river at Buntwaul, and 
continues along the northern bank the remainder of the way. The face of the 
country is much broken, full of barren hills, round which the vallies wind like 
the beds of rivers, quite flat, and richly cultivated with rice. These windings 
have every appearance of having been made by an ingress of the sea, and the 
hills are all formed of that composition formerly mentioned, which is now 
become an entire rock, quite naked near the sea, but covered with lofty forest 
trees towards the great range of ghauts. This composition is excellent for 
roads, as they arc easily made with it, in the manner of pavements, and will 
continue years without repairs j it is likewise excellent for fortification, for 
though hard it is not brittle, and therefore not subject to splinters; it is like- 
wise used in building houses, and all the villages along the coast are built with 
h, and have a neat appearance. 

ds2ff//c.7(u,ni.VoT,.25.No.l4}), 4 K Mangalore 
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Mangalore is a place of great population, containing at present neatly l'2,00(y 
inhabitants of different nations, and although it is not remarkable for any 
manufactures, it is a considerable mart for various kinds of merchandize! con- 
veyed thither both by land and sea. The harbour is only 'Snlted'fbr smah 
craft, and this is within a bar which continually changes its entrance'; this bar 
is a continuation of the breach through which the river and the sea have 
formed a communication, and within which there is a large basin, running 
a considerable distance to the northward, and is completely land4ocked, but 
the water is only a few feet deep when the tide is out. The late Tippoo Sul- 
taun had a marine yard near the mouth of the river; and in the year 1782, 
when the English took Mangalore, there were two largC ships then On the 
stocks, pierced for sixty guns, but these vessels were flat-bOtfofiied^ The com- 
mon craft is the doni, a beautifully modelled vessel, rigged with two masts and 
lug sails, and the planks of which it is built are sewed together, and painted 
over. They draw very little water, and are calculated either for running in 

shore or standing out to sea. ^ 

The justly celebrated defence of this place in 1782 is recorded among the 
transactions of those days, and is one of the most brilliant events that ever 
graced the military annals of any country. The garrison, commanded by Lieiit. 
Col. Campbell, consisted of 3, 660 men, 696 of whom were Europeans, include, 
ing ninety-one officers. The whole of the sultaun’s force amounted to 140,00(1 
fighting men. The fort, which has since been blown up, was then a square 
stone work, with a cavalier bastion at each angle. On the' side next the water, 
as well as on that next the land, to the eastward, there appears to have been 
an advanced work similar to a horn-work, and the whole Circumscribed by a 
deep ditch, across which, on the east side, has been the entrance into the 
work; a covert way and regular sloped glacis has covered the whole on the 
three sides next the land, a lovTer glacis has served next the sea, whose slope 
comes nearly to the water, terminating in a quay where the clonies now land 
their cargoes-, and the glacis may be said to be separated from the quay by a 
row of coco-nut trees, leaving sufficient room for the purpose intended. 
Without the ditch, on the S.E. angle, there has been a small redoubt, which wm 
defended during the siege, while Tippoo’s forces had posses.sion of the N.b. 


nart of the horn-work. . ■ „ 

About three-quarters of a mile N.E. from the fort, where the cedgah now 
stands, is a crescent of table-land, considerably elevated “bov® ‘h^or . Tte 
crescent is curved towards the east, and a line of works , 

bastions, all included within a ditch, have been erected. 
advanced intrenchment to act against an enemy from the Ian . _ P ^ 

as far as I can understand, was taken by a part of ‘"e ‘r-iops W^tha 
garrison, but being too extensive to defend, and / rehnquish it 

the eastward possessed by the enemy, it was thought a vi 
and retire into the fort, giving place to Tippoo’s foree^ "hiding 
more immediate operations of the siege. Taking port on h 

ground, their approaches were carried on towards the N. . g 

work, covered by a high cavalier at the S.W. extremi y h 

nearest the fort, aided by the fire from this 3 „d UohaJ 

advanced works to the glacis, got possession of the horn-wo , 


the body of the place. 

The circumstances of this siege now 
the brave garrison, pent up in a fort 
visions, had suffered every calamity 


nc truly interesting on both sides. 
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though reduced to a few, and that few feeding on their dogs and horses, and 
seeing at last a breach effected, and a numerous army moving on to the 
assault, they were not dismayed either by superior numbers or the hopeless 
prospect of, retreat. Often did the enemy advance to the breach, and as 
often were they repulsed, till, wearied out with fruitless attempts and galled 
by the fire from the redoubt at the S.E. angle, they at length retreated, leav- 
ing this gallant band to contemplate their own glory, and the happy result of 
their exertions. But their miseries did not end here, for notwithstanding a 
cessation of arms, which had just taken place between the English, French, 
sfld Mysoreans, the place continued to be blockaded by Tippoo’s army, and 
the garrison for several months felt the increasing hardship of famine, till at 
l 3 st the brave commandant received orders from the Madras government to 
propose terms of capitulation, when it being agreed on that some fort in the 
Carnatic should be given up in place of this one, they marched out with the 
honours of war, and soon after embarked for Tellicherry. 

This place never can grow to great importance, in a military point of view, 
on account of the extent of ground which it would be necessary to occupy 
against a land attack; but might be defended against any force by sea, unless 
that force was favoured by the inhabitants of the country, and suffered to 
mil up some of the neighbouring rivers, and advance from the eastward, hut^ 
the interior country would present innumerable impediments to an invading 
enemy. 

December 38th I left Mangalore to proceed down the sea-coast, with a 
view to fix the positions of some remarkable places, and to carry down a series 
of triangles as far as Cannanore, that may serve hereafter as a foundation for 
umorc minute survey of that coast, at present but very imperfectly known., 
I marched this day to Munjeserali, about ten miles to the south of Mangalore. 
We crossed the river in a large vehicle formed by three small denies, covered 
by a i)latform for conveying horses and cattle. The road runs nearly along 
the beach the whole way. There is nothing remarkable along the coast except 
a few projecting or elevated points, on which arc the ruins of redoubts. 

On the following day continued our march to Coomlah, near ten miles 
further down the coast. There are two rivers to cross towards the end of 
tlic march, between which the fort of Coomlah stands, upon rising ground, 

I had not time to examine it minutely, but it is a rectangular work, with a 
large gateway on the north, and there is a high cavalier within the fort, and 
an advanced rectangular line towards the sea, communicating with the fort on 
die west side. The whole is defended with circular bastions and a dry ditch, 
Tlie road runs along the beach nearly the whole way, and these rivers are 
pretty broad at high water. 


{To be concluded m’xt month •) 
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THE RAMA LEELA. 

The dramatic representation of the history of Rama, the seventh avatar of 
Vishnu, is well known to constitute oife of the principal festivals in the Hindu 
calendar. It occupies, in Upper Hindustan, the place and the season of the 
Doorga Pooja, which is celebrated with so much splendour and circumstance 
throughout Bengal, It commences the new year, and coincides nearly with 
the autumnal equinox. It has also, like the Doorga Pooja, a duration of 
fifteen days, which Bentley has supposed, with respect to the latter feast, to 
have originated in a correction of the calendar, after the equinox had been 
found to deviate fifteen days from tlie civil epoch. 

However, the celebration of the Ram Lecla does not, like the Doorga 
Pooja, pretend to any great antiquity. Tulsee Das, the author of the Bhakha 
version of the Ramh^ana, lived in the immediate neighbourhood of Benares, 
and composed his poem in A.D. 1574. From the circumstance of his having 
given this work a popular shape and language, it is probable that the custom 
of reading it in the Sanskrit had been, before his time, prevalent. But the 
poem is not written for dramatic performance, and there is no trace of the 
representation having been in practice earlier than a century and a half ago in 
the city of Benares. 

Five or six different spots in the town become annually, at this season, the 
scene of a Ram Lccla. In most of them the exhibition is curtailed and im- 
perfect : in some it is little better than a bonfire of Rawun’s gigantic image on 
the day of the Dusera. Many of the native regiments go to considerable 
cxpencc in performing the Ram Leela; but the Raja of Benares, on his estate 
at Ramuugur, conducts the performance in a very complete manner ; nearly 
the whole of the Rainatjana is read through in the course of twenty or thirty 
days, and whatever incidents arc capable of being acted or displayed, arc siniiil- 
tancously exhibited. 

The whole of the acting is necessarily in dumb show, and the dramalh pemn(V 
arc so numerous, and in general so unskilled in their duty, that the leaders, 
who may be said to act the part of the stage managers, have great difficulty ia 
making the performance keep pace with the oral declamation of the choir, or 
band of priests, who chaunt the sacred legend. The scenery is, as far us it 
can be, real; for instance, wherever the Ganges or the sea is required, tlic 
scene is shifted to the bank of some tulao; such incidents as are adapted to 
the night are jicrformed by torch-light. Separate gardens receive the designa- 
tions of Ayodhya, Junukpoor, Chitrakot, and Kiskindha, which are the 
principal localities of the poem. 

For Lunka, Rawun’s capital, an artificial fort is constructed of earth and 
paper, painted yellow, to imitate gold, and in the centre of it a huge figure 
of Rawun is erected, sixty or seventy feet high, which is generally filled with 
fireworks and combustibles. The chief action of the piece is carried on within 
an arena enclosed with bamboo rails, in the middle of an extensive plain, 
which is crowded, especially towards the conclusion of the Leela, with an 
immense assemblage of all classes of Hindus. 

Of the dramatis pcrsonce little remains to be observed : in acting they are 
mere puppets, but their dresses and masks arc very appropriate. Rama, Sita, 
and the brothers, arc enacted by children richly decorated, and with their aces 
merely painted; their inauguration, indeed, bears somethimg of a reigiow® 
character. Offerings and pooja are made to the diadem which is to he 
Rama, and to the child who personifies this deity throughout the festival. ® 
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boys go through the ceremony with a dignity, gravity, and patience which is 
surprising. On one occasion, however, the illusion was awfully disturbed by 
a handful of rupees, which the raja threw among them, when they fell to 
scrambling like schoolboys for cakes, or like the imniortals for ambrosia. 
Rawun, Uunooman, &c. are personified by men in masks, and the Rakshasas 
find giants are constructed of paper and basket work, with arms portentous 
and of frightful mien. Rocks, birds, and other paraphernalia, are managed 
nearly as well as in our pantomimes, and in one place where Ram restores to 
life the wife of Gotuma Rishi, who had been changed into a rock, we behold 
the prototype of our trap doors, — a hole in the ground, from which a woman 
emerges. 

At Ramnugur, the Leela opens with the Balkand, in which is described the 
preliminary history of Rawun and his brothers; the boon granted by Bruhma 
(who appears riding upon his goose) that he should only die by human hands ; 
liis marriage ; his insults to gods and Brahmuns; and a solemn night proces- 
sion of the earth in the form of a cow, attended by all the dcotas, to invoke 
Vishnu, who sleeps upon his serpent on the surface of a tank. 

The circumstances of Rama’s birth and childhood are then represented. 
His visit to Viswamitra, and to Raja Junuk, where his marriage takes place, 
arc the most pleasing parts of the drama. At the dawn of day Ram seeks the 
garden of Junuk for the purpose of bathing and gathering flowers ; at a distance 
I)c beholds the lovely Sita in the midst of her maidens, repairing to the temple 
of Dcbec, where she breathes the very natural prayer that the hero she has 
just seen may become her hinsband. Ram returns to Viswamitra, distracted 
with love, and in the evening he mistakes the moon for his Sita, but is un- 
deceived hy her liability to change. 

The grand assembly of chiefs and princely suitors on the following day in 
Juriuk’s palace is worthy of the pen of the author of Ivanhoc, The sensation 
caused hy the beauty of Ram ; the jester who describes to Sita the qualities of 
all her suitors ; their unavailing eflbrts to string the fated bow ; the modesty of 
Ram in needing persuasion before he attempts it ; the crash of music which 
bursts forth at his success, and the blushing Sita Investing him with the garland 
()l victory and love, arc incidents as well suited to dramatic representation as 
to poetry. 

In tljc city of Benares the Balkand is omitted, and the drama commences 
'\ith tlie resignation of the throne by Raja Dasarath in favour of Bhurut, and 
the b!un>dimcnt of Ram to the jungle fourteen years, in completion of a vow. 

'J he first scene is laid in Soondnr Das’s garden, south of the Mundakinec 
HaLin, whence the procession passes the streets to Iswur Gnngee Talao 
^itul Chitrakot. It may in general be remarked that the processions and 
buttles arc more jiarticnlarly suited to public exhibition in a town, while the 
reading and detail of the drama arc conducted before a limited audience in the 
gardens of different merchants and Brahmuns, who unite in the conduct of 
the entertainment. Two or three days arc expended at Chitrakot, in perusing 
t e Ayodhyakand, and in representing, dramatically, the news of Dusarath’s 
<tath, Bhurut’s entreaties that Ram should return the visits of Goha, the 
orestcr, Junuk, several munis, and in particular of Valmiki, the reputed 
au^or of the original Ramayana, 

'c action of the piece becomes more animated after the conclusion of the 
lyakand. Day after day some conflict with a Rakshas, or giant, takes 
P ucc in some customary spot : thus the “ Dhooiia Rakshas ” combat is cx- 
“ vl near Ram Chund’s garden, and tlic Khuradooshiin Luracc at Trilo- 

chun. 
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cbun. The latter being within the towo, assumes again the form of a pro- 
cession of Rakshases, the followers of Soorpunukhp, the sister of .Rawun, who 
vows vengeance because neither Ram nor Luqhmnn appreciates h^r charms. 
Any body may join the masked procession, and this year there were seen a 
number of jacketed sahibs in white-faced masks, whether inteDd,ed as appro- 
priate allies to Rawun*s hosts of demons, or merely as a specimen of 
masquerade, I will not presume to determine. Something of the kind is 
occasionally seen in the Doorga processions in Calcutta. The whole host are 
speedily destroyed by Ram. 

, Rawun*s device for carrying off Sita is next represented, the stag-shaped 
Marich attracts away Ram and Luchmun, while Rawun, as a fuqeer, entices 
Sita from the magic circle drawn round her for her preservation. Another 
long-handed Rakshas is also slain, and a vulture, or non-descript bird. Ram, 
in despair at the loss of his bride, hurries forward to Kiskindha, where he 
forms an alliance with Sugriva, a monkey-chief, apd aids him in warring with 
bis brother Bali. It is here that Hunooinan first makes his appearance upon 
the stage, where he afterwards sustains the principal interest during his search 
for and interview with Sita in Lunka ; his setting that city on fire with his tail, 
bis return with a pledge of constancy from the hproine, his destroying Sugriva’s 
garden, and finally, with his army of monkeys, constructing a bridge of rocks 
across the sea, and personally combating with Rawun. 

The last battle, in which Rawun is killed, occurs on the Dusera, or tenth 
day. This is, at Ramniigur, the principal day of the spectacle, which is well 
worth seeing. In the evening the Raja of Benares, in .full procession, issues 
from his palace gate under a discharge of artillery; his state elephants arc 
preceded by banners, music, equipages, and soldiery, extending as far as the 
eye can reach. On tlie way the Raja stops to make the customary offerings of 
flowers, rice, and a coco-nut to a sumee tree, for prosperity during the ap- 
proaching season. When his splendid, train arrives on the plain, the elephants 
seem to be swimming in an ocean of heads, and their rich caparisons add 
greatly to the brilliance of the scene. To the right and left are observed the 
camps of the adverse chiefs ; the fort of Lunka is farther behind, with giants 
guarding the gates ; directly in front, upon the pavilion, or booruj, of a 
garden, sits little Sita, guarded by frightful Rakshases. The performers and 
orchestra are within an enclosure in the centre ; Ram and Rawun, conspicuous 
on their lofty chariots, discharging arrows at one another, while their bands 
of Hunoomans, multiplied Rawuns, and little, sprites with torches, .iire engaged 
in unequal fight below. The gods, from the summit of two scaffolds, occa- 
sionally applaud in chorus, and are occasionally, too, driven from heaven by 
Rawun. When at last Rawun falls, the whole multitude clap their hands an 
shout, and the day concludes with the discharge of fireworks from Lunka, 
ajid the explosion of the gigantic figure in the middle. 

On the following afternoon another spectacle occurs of an equally or even 
more interesting nature. It is entitled the Bhurut Melaoy or the ® 

Ram and Luchmun with Sita to Ayodhya, All the brothers an t eir c 
allies are carried in procession through the town upon a large throne, som 
thing similar to that used in an English election. Altogether, the ? 
crowd, the variety and brightness of the costume, the valuable ornamen s 
beauty of the children, the cheerfulness and unmoblike demeanour 
people as they shower down flowers and chaplets upon the sacrec 
with the picturesque enhancement of a clear evening sky, and t e m 
ture of garden foliage, complete a picture to which no descripl>un 
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justice, and which will be best rendered intelligible to nu English imagination 
under the title of a genuine Oriental pageant.# 

* Calcutta Gov, Gazette, Nov. 1. 


THE FALL OF SEVILLE. 

From the Arabic of AbovJheca Saleh. 

As lovers weep, when from their dearest hopes 
Exiled by fate tliey pine ; so we, alas ! 

Weep for unhappy Seville, weep her loss, 

Deserted, prey of unbelieving dogs ; 

Her mosques to churches turned, whilst cross and bell 
Usurp the place of the tall minaret. 

A woe like tins absorbs all other woes : 

Time cannot lenify its pangs, nor quench 
The bitter recollection. Seville’s gone !— 

O ye, who mount tlie slim and fiery steed, 

And with an eagle’s swiftness scour the fields 
Where purple slaughter reigns ; O ye, who wield 
Falchions of Indian steel that in the dense 
And pitchy clouds of dust like lightning gleam ; 

O ye who, far from this devoted spot, 

Ikyond the rolling sea, calm and serene 
Pass easy days and tranquil nights ; O ye 
Wlrom glory and power attend as harbingers ; 

Say, have you known the miseries of Spain ? 

Sure some poor wretch has ’scaped to tell the tale, 
’Scaped to proclaim that Arab blood still calls 
For vengeance, we for succour. Yet we sink, 

Or swell the victor’s train. Is there not one 
Dare aid us? Does sectarian zeal restrain 
The courage of the Moslems ? Shame on such ' 

Arc we not brothers? To the self-same God 
Do wo not ofler vows ? Without poor Spain 
None can be found, generous and brave and bold ; 
Religion’s pleading voice no IMoslem heeds. 

The Arab sons of Spain, who, erst elate 
In grandeur and in glory, reared their crests, 

Hide them in grief and shame. But yesterday, 
Princes and kings ; now unbelievers’ slaves ’ 

Alas ! could the degrading mart be seen 
By unthi ailed Moslem eyes, and the salt tears 
That furrow many a manly cheek, which shame 
Not fear, had blanched ; could Musulmans see this, 
Sorrow would bring on madness. Yet, once more 
Behold those tender maids, fair as the sun 
That rising flings rubies and coralines 
From his bright throne, dragged by barbarian hands 
Rudely along to service worse than death ; 

Whilst wringing hands and melting eyes declare 
The sufferers’ anguish. Surely if there be 
One spark of faith, one spark of courage, left 
Within your souls, they cannot still be cold, 




STATE OF EDUCATION IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

In our last volume, p. 584, is inserted a sketch of the state of education 
amongst the natives of Bangalore, by Ram Raz, the native secretary of the 
Madras School Book Society We have been since favoured with an authentic 
report of the state of native education in the province of Bellary, a territory 
acquired by treaty from the Nizam in the year 1800, and under the presidency 
of Fort St, George. 

The population of Bellary, according to an official statement, consists of 927,857 
souls ; the number of schools in the province is 533, containing 6,641 scholars 
only, bearing a proportion of about 7 to 1,000 of the aggregate population. 0 
the scholars, who are males, with the exception of 60 Hindoo girls, only 24: 
are Musulmans j the rest arc Hindoos. The English language is taught in bul 
one school j the Tamul in four ; the Persian in twenty-one ; the Mahratta ir 
twenty-three ; the Teloogoo in two hundred and twenty-six ; the Carnatica ir 
two hundred and thirty-five. 

Besides the aforegoing, there arc twenty-three places of instruction attcndciJ 
by Bramins exclusively, in which some of the Hindoo sciences, such as theo- 
logy, astronomy, logic, and law, arc imperfectly taught in the Sanscrit Ian- 
guage. In these last places, which arc attended not merely by youth, but b) 
persons advanced in life, education is conducted on a plan entirely different 
from that pursued in the Hindoo schools, where children are taught readiniTj 
writing, and arithmetic only, in the several vernacular dialects of the country. 

The education of the Hindoo youth generally commences when they arc 
five years old ; on reaching this age, the master and scholars of the schools to 
which the boy is to be sent, are invited to the house of his parents. The 
whole are seated in a circle round an image of Gunasa, and the child to be 
initiated is placed exactly opposite to it. The schoolmaster, sitting by bis 
side, after having burnt incense and presented offerings, causes the child to 
repeat a prayer to Gunasa entreating wisdom. He then guides the child to 
write wilii its finger in rice the mystic name of the deity, and is dismissed 
with a present from the parents, according to their ability. The child ne\t 
morning commences the great work of his education. 

Some children continue at school only a few years, the parents, through 
poverty or other circum.stanccs, being often obliged to take them away, and 
conse(|uently,in such cases, the merest smattering of an education i.s obtained; 
but in other instances, where the parents are opulent, and take a lively 
interest in tlic culture of their children’s minds, they not unfrcqucntly con- 
tinue at school as long as fourteen or fifteen years. 

The internal routine of duty for each day, with very few exceptions and 
little variation, is the same in all schools. The general hour for opening 
school is six o’clock. The first child who enters has the name, of Saraswatce, 
or the goddess of learning, written upon the palm of his hand, as a sign of 
honour; on the hand of the second, a cypher is written, to shew that he ■;> 
worthy neither of praise nor censure; the third scholar receives a gentle stripe, 
the fourth two, and every succeeding scholar that comes an additional one. 
This custom, as well as the punishments in native schools, seem of a severe 
kind. The idle scholar is flogged, and often suspended by both hands and a 
pully to the roof, or obliged to kneel down and rise incessantly, which is a most 
painful mode of punishment. 

When the whole are assembled, the scholars, according to their numbers 
and attainments, are divided into several classe.?; the lower ones of whic i arc 
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placed partly under the care of monitors, whilst the higher ones are more 
immediately under the superinteudance of the master, who at the same time 
has his eye upon the whole school. The number of classes is generally four, 
and a scholar rises from one to the other according to his capacity and pro- 
gress. The first business of a child on entering s|jiool is to obtain a knowledge 
of the letters, which he learns by writing them with his finger on the ground in 
sand, and not by pronouncing the alphabet, as among European nations. 
When he becomes pretty dexterous in this mode of writing, he has then the 
privilege of writing either with an iron style on cudjan leaves, or with a reed on 
paper, and sometimes on the leaves of the aristolochia Indica^ or with a kind 
of pencil on the kulligi or kecdeta, which answer the purpose of slates. 
The two latter are the most common in these districts : one is a common 
oblong board, about a foot in width and three feet in length, planed smooth, 
and smeared with a little rice and pulverized charcoal. The other is made of 
cloth first stiffened with rice water, doubled into folds, resembling a book, and 
then covered with a composition of charcoal and gum. The writing on either 
of these may be effaced by a wet cloth. The pencil used is called buUapay a 
kind of white clay, somewhat resembling a crayon, but rather harder. 

Having attained a thorough knowledge of the letters, the scholar next learns 
to write the compounds, or the manner of embodying the symbols of the 
vowels in the consonants, and the formation of syllables, kc.\ then the 
names of men, villages, animals, &c. ; and, finally, arithmetical signs. He 
then commits to memory an addition table, and counts from one to a hundred ; 
he afterwards writes easy suras in addition and subtraction-, of money, multi- 
plication, and the reduction of money measures, &c. Here great pains are 
taken with the scholar in teaching him the fractions of an integer, which 
descend not by tens, as in our decimal fractions, but by fours, and are carried 
to ii great extent. In order that these fractions, together with the arithmetical 
tables in addition and multiplication, and those in the threefold measures of 
capacity, weight and extent, may be rendered quite familiar to the minds of 
the scholars, they are made to stand up twice a day in rows, and repeat the 
whole after one of the monitors. 

The other parts of a native education consist in decyphering various kinds 
of hand-writing in public and other letters, which the schoolmaster collects 
from different .sources ; writing common letters ; drawing up forms of agree- 
ment; reading fables and legendary tales ; and committing various kinds of 
poetry to memory, chiefly with a view to obtain distinctress and clearness in 
pronunciation, togetlier with readiness and correctness in reading any kind of 
composition. 

The three books which are most common in all the schools, and which are 
used indiscriminately by the several castes, are the Kamayce!, ^^ Mahu^Bharntay 
Bhagavata ; but the children of the manufacturing class of people have, 
in addition to the above, books peculiar to their own religious tenets, which 
being considered sacred, are studied with a view of subserving their several 
creeds. 

The lighter kinds of stories, which are read for amusement, are generally 
tlic Punchatuntray Bahatala PunchavunsateCy Punktee SoopooklahuUyy and 
^iahmta Rmgever. The books on the principles of the vernacular languages 
I cmselvesare the several dictionaries and grammars ; but these books, without 
'^hich no accurate or extensive knowledge of the vernacular languages can be 
attained, are from the high price of manuscripts, and the general poverty of the 
'"asters, of all books the most uncommon in the native schools, and such of 
d«o/../oM;„.VoL.25.No.l49. 4 L 
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them as are found there are, in consequence of the ignorance, carelessness, and 

indolence of copyists in general, full of blunders, and in every way imperfect. 

The whole of the books, however, in the Teloogoo and Carnatica schools, 
which are by far the most numerous in this district, whether they treat of 
religion, amusement, or the principles of these languages, are in^ verse, and 
in a dialect quite distinct Trom that of conversation and business. The 
alphabets of the two dialects are the same, and he who reads the one can 
read, but not understand, the other also. The natives, therefore, read these 
(to them unintelligible) books to acquire the power of reading letters in the 
common dialect of business ; but the poetical is quite distinct from the prose 
dialect, which they speak and write ; and though they read these books, it is 
to the pronunciation of the syllables, not to the meaning or construction of the 
words, that they attend. Indeed, few teachers can explain, and still fewer 
scholars understand, the purport of the numerous books which they thus learn 
to repeat from memory : every schoolboy can repeat, verbatinif a vast number 
of verses, of the meaning of which he knows no more than the parrot that 
has been taught to utter certain words. Accordingly, fiom studies, in which 
he has spent many a day of laborious but fruitless toil, the native scholar gains 
no improvement except the exercise of memory, and the power to read anti 
write on the common business of life : he makes no addition to his stock ot 
useful knowledge, and acquires no moral impressions. He has spent his youth 
in reading syllables, not words, and on entering into life, he meets witli 
hundreds and thousands of words, in the common course of reading books, 
of the meaning of which he can form not even the most distant conjecture; 
and as to the declension of a noun, or the conjugation of a verb, he knows 
no more than of the most abstruse problem iiu Euclid. It is not to be 
wondered at, with such an imperfect education, that in writing a common 
letter to their friends, orthographical errors, and other violations ot grammiir, 
occur in almost every line written by a native. 

The economy with which children are taught to write in the native 
schools, and the system by which the more advanced scholars are caused to 
teach the less advanced, and at the same time to confirm their own knoNv- 
ledge, is certainly admirable, and well deserves the imitation it has received 
in England. The chief defects in the native schools are the nature of the 
books and learning taught, and the want of competent masters. 

Imperfect, however, as the present education of the native is, t lere arc 
few who possess the means to command it for their children. Even weie 
books of a projier kind plentiful, and the master every way adequate to the 
task of instruction, he would make no advance from one class to auo i ' 
except as he might be paid for his labour. While learning the first rudmienb 
it is common for the scholar to pay the teacher a quarter of a ‘ 

when arrived as far as to write on paper, or at the higher branches o 
metic, half-a-rupee ?M6WW. Butin proceeding farther, suci . 

ing books, which are all written in verse, giving the meaning o 
words, and illustrating the principles of the vernacular 
mands are made as exceed the means of most parents. There 
no alternative but that of leaving their children only partially ms 
consequently ignorant of the most essential and useful parts ot a 
cation j but there are multitudes who cannot avail lower 

tages even of this, the necessities of the greater part of the mi i g 
classes of the people requiring the assistance of their children as 
tender limbs arc capable of the smallest labour. 
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Such is the state in this district of the various' schools in which reading, 
vvriting, and arithmetic are taught in the vernacular dialects of the country, 
as has been always usual in India, by teachers who are paid by their scholars. 
I’he higher branches of learning, on the contrary, have always in this country 
been taught in Sanscrit, and it has ever in Igdia been deemed below the 
dignity of science for her professors to barter it for hire. Lessons in theology, 
astronomy, logic, and law, continue to be given gratuitously^ as of old, by 
a few learned JBramins to some of their disciples. 

The writet> of the statement from whence we have borrowed these particu- 
lars, concludes it with some reflections upon the retrogression of education 
amongst the natives of this part of India at the period he was writing, 
namely 1823, and with some very judicious suggestions for promoting the great 
object of instruction, Which, he observes, the enactments of the British Par- 
liament contemplate, and the known liberality of the authorities in England 
with regard to this point encourages. He ascribes the falling off in respect to 
education amongst the natives to a variety of causes, chiefly to the impoverish- 
ment of the country, through the great deterioration of the manufacturing 
classes of late years, by the introduction of our own European cotton fabrics 
in lieu of those of India, the diminution of the number of troops in the 
British territories, which has affected the demand for grain, &c. Conse- 
quently, in many villages, schools had ceased to exist } in others the number 
and size of the schools decreased, only a few of the children of the most opu- 
lent natives being able to pay the necessary expense of instruction. 

Heretofore the ruling authority in India contributed largely to the support 
of education, and under the Hindoo governments, large grants, in money and 
land, were assigned for #ie promotion of science. Stipends of money still 
paid to Bramins from the British collectorships, and numerous and valuable 
sholriumsy or landed property, now in the possession of Bramins, who receive 
onc-rourtli, one-third, half, two-thirds, and sometimes the whole of the 
annual revenue, are probably to be traced to some endowment of this nature, 
being almost universally granted to learned or religious persons, who main- 
tained a school for one or more of the sciences, and taught therein gratui- 
tously. Although the duty of continuing such gratuitous instruction was not 
expressed in the deed, it was do.ubtless implied. The British government, 
with its accustomed liberality, continued all grants of this kind, even where 
they were evidently of a personal nature, though without enforcing the 
implied conditions. The revenue of the original grantee descended to his 
heirs; but his talents and acquirements not being equally hereditary, the 
descendants were rarely found to possess the requisite ability to give instruc- 
tion. Accordingly, considerable alienations of revenue, originally appro- 
priated to the encouragement of learning, have become the means of support- 
hig ignorance ; and science, which here scorns to sell its treasures, has often 
been reduced to dependence upon the precarious benevolence of charitable 
individuals. Of the 633 institutions for education subsisting in this dis- 
trict, not one received any support from the state at the period when this 
f'tateinent was drawn up. 

The writer suggests that the government sliould undertake the office of 
originating and superintending establishments for ameliorating the system of 
instructing the natives, and should endeavour to induce the opulent classes 
of the native community to contribute to the support of schools. The first 
o^pense, he observes, must necessarily be borne by governnjent ; but in pro- 
of time, and in order to provide for the extension of the schools, on the 

demise 
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demise of the present occupants of the alienated lands, an inquiry into 
the titles might be instituted, in order that in cases where the uses to which 
they were appropriated had not been fulfilled, or where the property was ex- 
pressly described in the original grant as hereditary, they might be resumed by 
the government, and carried to a “ school fund,” the receipts of which, he is 
of opinion, in a few years, would more than counterbalance the disburse- 
ments. ' < . 

It is due to the Madras government to state, that prior to the date of this 
statement, namely in the year 1822, the late Sir Thomas Munro had set on 
foot an extensive inquiry on this subject throughout the districts subject to 
the presidency, with a view of effecting reform and amelioration in the sys- 
tem of native education. It is still further creditable to that lamented 
individual, that in the year 1825, the plans of the Madras government in 
this respect were brought to maturity, and that a committee was appointed 
(of which the Hon. Mr. Graeme, was president and the writer of the aforegoing 
statement was nominated a member), for the general improvement of the 
education of the natives under that government. Part of the plan was the 
establishment of an institution at the presidency for qualifying candidates for 
the situation of teacher in the provinces where schools were to be endowed, 
in which, besides instruction in Arabic, Sanscrit, and the vernacular tongues, 
the English language will be taught, as a means of affording to the natives 
access to the European sciences. 


CAPTAIN VALENTINE PT^E. 

To the Editor oj the Asiatic Journal, 

Sir: In Christ Church, Newgate Street, on the floor near the altar, 
there is a marble slab with the following edrious inscription, which you may 
perhaps think worthy of record in your publication, as it relates to one 
of the East-India Company’s servants. The elegiac lines at the close are 
remarkable. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

C. c. c. 

Capt. Valentine Pyne, born at St. Mary Antrey, in Devon, in y® year 1671 went 
to India, where he spent ye best part of his life in trade with the natives, by whome, 
particvlarly ye King of Bantam,* he was highly respected and beloved for his integrity, 
honesty, and other good qualityes. Being forced to retvrn by y* vnkindnes of som of 
his countrymen, he arrived in England in ye year 1688, and after three years stay, 
besides other compensations, he was by y® East-India Company made comander o 
one of thear best ships, ye New Bercley Castle. His ship being ready to sayl, he e 
sick and dyed , February yc 11th 1691, lamented by all that knew him, aged 43 years, 
leaving iesiuby his wife Anne only one daughter, Mary, aged 2 years, 

Hie jacet ingenti casu pulcherrima pinus, 

Cujiis erat saluber fructus et umbra sacra ; 

Non rabido vento, aut saeva prostrata l)ipenni, 

Nec Jovis imraani fulmine tacta ruit. 

Per frigora et mstus, et mille pericula, tutum, 

Perdidit empiric! missa manu pilula. 

. ♦ Bantam was at that time one of the Company’s principal fhetoriw. 
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CHARACTERS OF PUBLIC MEN IN INDIA; 

DRAWN BY THE LATE BISHOP HEBEB. 

The following sketclres of official personages in India, from the candid and 
impartial pen of the late Bishop of Calcutta (not written with a view to publi- 
cation), which appear in the journal of his first visitation to the provinces; 
and in his private correspondence, are so valuable and interesting, that we 
scruple not to transfer them to our pages. 

the HON. M. ELPHINSTONE, LATE GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY. 

Mr. Elphinstone is, in every respect, an extraordinary man, possessing great 
activity of body and mind, remarkable talent for, and application to, public 
business, a love of literature, and a degree of almost universal information, 
such as I have met with in no other person similarly situated, and manners 
and conversation of the most amiable and interesting character. While he 
has seen more of India and the adjoining countries than any man now living, 
and has been engaged in active political, and sometimes military duties, since the 
a<m of eighteen, he has found time not only to cultivate the languages of 
Hindostan and Persia, but to preserve and extend his acquaintance with the 
Greek and Latin classics, with the French and Italian, with all the elder and 
more distinguished English writers, and with the current and popular litera- 
ture of the day, both in poetry, history, politics, and political economy. 
With these remarkable accomplishments, and notwithstanding a temperance 
amounting to rigid abstinence, he is fond of society, and it is a common 
subject of surprise with Ms friends, at what hours of the day or night he finds 
time for the acquisition of knowledge. His policy, so far as India is concern- 
ed, appeared to me peculiarly wise and liberal, and he is evidently attached 
to, and thinks well of, the counti'y and its inhabitants. His public measures, 
in their general tendency, evince a steady wish to improve their present con- 
dition, No government in India pays so much attention to schools and public 
institutions for education. In none are the taxes lighter, and in the adminis- 
tration of justice to the natives in their own languages, in the establishment 
of punchacts, in the degree in which he employs the natives in official situa- 
tions, and the countenance and familiarity which he extends to all the natives 
of rank who approach him, he seems to have reduced to practice, almost all 
the reforms which had struck me as most required in the system of government 
pursued in those provinces of our eastern empire which I had previously 
visited. His popularity (though to such a feeling there may be individual 
exceptions) appears little less remarkable than his talents and acquirements, 
and I was struck by the remark I once heard, that “ all other public men had 
their enemies and their friends, their admirers and their aspersors, but that of 
Mr. Elphinstone every body spoke highly.” Of his munificence, for his 
liberality amounts to this, I had heard much, and knew some instances 
myself. 

With regard to the free press, I was curious to know the motives or appre- 
hensions which induced Mr. Elphinstone to be so decidedly opposed to it in 
this country. In discussing the topic he was always open and candid — acknow- 
ledged that the dangers ascribed to a free press in India had been exaggerated, 
““but spoke of the exceeding inconvenience, and even danger, which arose 
hom the disunion and dissension which political discussion produced among 
the European officers at the different stations, the embarrassment - occasioned 

to 
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to government by the exposure and canvass of all their measures by the 
Lentuli and Gracchi of a newspaper, and his preference of decided and 
vigorous, to half measures, where any restrictive measures at all were neces- 
sary. I confess that his opinion and experience are the strongest presumptions 
which I have yet met with in favour of the censorship. 

A charge has been brought against Mr. Elphinstone by the indiscreet zeal 
of an amiable, but not well-judging man, the “ field officer of cavalry,” who 
published his Indian travels, that “ he is devoid of religion, and blinded to all 
spiritual, truth.” I can only say that I saw no reason to think so. On the 
contrary, after this character which I had read of him, I was most agreeably 
surprised to find that his conduct and conversation, so far as I could learn, 
had been always moral and decorous, that he was regular in his attendance on 
public worship, and not only well informed on religious topics, but well pleased 
and forward to discuss them ; that his views appeared to me, on all essential 
subjects, doctrinally correct, and his feelings serious and reverential ; and that 
he was not only inclined to do, but actually did, more for the encouragement 
of Christianity, and the suppression or diminution of suttees, than any other 
Indian governor has ventured on. That he may have differed in some respects 
from the peculiar views of the author in question, I can easily believe, though 
he could hardly know himself in what this difference consisted, since I am 
assured, that he had taken his opinion at second-hand, and not from any 
thing which Mr. Elphinstone had either said or done. But I have been unable 
to refrain from giving this slight and imperfect account of the character of 
Mr. Elphinstone as it appeared to me, since I should be sorry to have it 
thought that one of the ablest and most amiable men I ever met with, were 
either a profligate or an unbeliever. 

THE LATE MR. JOHN ADAM. 

Mr. Adam, in spite of all which has been said and written, is, and uniformly 
has been, one of the most popular men in India. He is, perhaps, the only 
public man in whom, in any great degree, both Europeans and natives have 
confidence; and his absence from Calcutta during the early part of the war, 
and his present determination, which has just reached these provinces, to 
return to Europe, have been regarded by all, without exception, whom I have 
heard speak on the subject, as the heaviest calamities which could have befallen 
British India. I was Mr. Adam’s guest for a few days at Almorah, and greatly 
pleased both with his manners and conversation ; but he was then weak both 
in health and spirits, and my opinion of him has been formed rather from what 
I heard, than what I have myself known of him. 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM, PRESENT GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY. 

The character which Malcolm has left behind him in Western and Central 
India, is really extraordinary. As political agent, he had many difficulties to 
contend with, of which the jealousy entertained of him, as a Madras officer, 
by the Bengal army, is not the least. But during bis stay, he seems to avc 
conciliated all classes of Europeans in a manner which hardly any other man 
could have done, while the native chiefs, whom I have seen, asked 
with an anxiety and regard which I could not think counterfeited, inasmu 
they did not pretend any thing equal to it when speaking of other great we . 

Except Sir John Malcolm, I have heard of no one whom all part 
in commending. His talents, his accessibility, his firmness, 
manners, and admirable knowledge of the native language and charac e , 
spoken of in the same terms by all. 


the 
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THE LATE SIR THOMAS MVKIO. 

It was interesting to find only one voice about Sir Thomas Munro, vrhose 
talents, steadiness, and justice, seemed admitted by every body j he is a fine, 
dignified old soldier, with a very strong and original understanding, and a solid 
practical judgment ; he is excellently adapted for the situation w^hich he holds ; 
and his popularity is, perhaps, the more honourable to him, because his man- 
ners, though unaffected and simple, are reserved and grave, at least on a first 
acquaintance.— Sir Thomas is a man of very considerable talent, and is univer- 
sally respected and esteemed by all whom I have yet heard speak of Hftn. 

Lady Munro is a very lovely woman, and of remarkably pleasing manners : 
every body here (Madras) seems to regret most honestly her going away, saying 
that her whole conduct has been made up of good manners, good heart, and 
sound solid judgment. I do not know that higher praise could be given to a 
“ Lady Governess.” 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JAMES TOD. 

All the provinces of Meywar were, for a considerable time after their con- 
nexion with the British government, under the administration of Captain Tod, 
whose name appears to be held in a degree of affection and respect by all the 
upper and middling classes of society, highly honourable to him, and sufficient 
to rescue these poor people from the often repeated charge of ingratitude. 
Here (Dabla) and in our subsequent stages, we were continually asked by the 
cutwiils, &c. after “ Tod Sahib,” whether his health was better since he returned 
to England, and whether there was any chance of their seeing him again ? On 
being told it was not likely, they all expressed much regret, saying, that 
the country had never known quiet till he came among them, and that every 
body, whether rich or poor, except thieves and Pindarrees, loved him. He, 
in flict. Dr. Smitli told me, loved the people of this country, and understood 
their language and manners in a very unusual degree. He was on terms of 
close friendship with Zaliin Singh of Kotah, and has left a name there as 
honourable as in Odeypoor. His misfortune was that, in consequence of his 
favouring the native princes so much, the government of Calcutta were led to 
suspect him of corruption, and consequently to narrow his powers and 
associate other officers with him in his trust, till he was disgusted and resigned 
Ills place. They are now, I believe, well satisfied that their suspicions were 
gioundless. Captain Tod is strenuously vindicated from the charge by all 
the officers with whom I have conversed, and some of whom have had 
abundant means of knowing what the natives themselves thought of him. 

Here too (Blieelwara), every body was full of Captain Tod’s praise. The place 
had been entirely ruined by Jumsheed Khan and deserted by all its inhabitants, 
^'hen Captain Tod persuaded the Ranah to adopt measures for encouraging 
the owners of land to return, and foreign merchants to settle; he himself drew 
up a code of regulations for them, obtained them an immunity from taxes for 
a certain number of years, and sent them patterns of different articles of Eng- 
lish manufacture for their imitation. He also gave money liberally to the 
beautifying their town. In short, as one of the merchants who called on me 
said, “ it ought to be called Tod-gunge ; but there is no need, for we shall 
never forget him,” Such praise as this, from people who had no further hopes 
of seeing or receiving any benefit from him, is indeed of sterling value. 

LORD COMBERMERE. 

Lord Combermcre is very popular, from his constant accessibility and close 
attention to business, as well as by his good-natured and cordial manners. 

I really 
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I, really believe you* could have found no person better 8uite4' to j^ay 
yery difficult and important task which^wa^ placed in his hands, from his good 
sense, his readiness in despatch of busipess, and his accessibility, which had 
gone far to gain him the good-will of the Company’s army, even before his suc- 
cess at Bhurtpoor. He appears at present to enjoy a higher reputation than 
any commander-in-chief since Lord Cornwallis, or any officer who has appear- 
ed in India, except Sir A. Wellesley. 

THE LATE SIR DAVID OCHTERLONY, 

Sir Dtvid Ochterlony, who, as agent to the Governor-general, is the com- 
raon arbitrator and referee in the disputes of these little sovereigns (of Raj. 
pootana), is said to maintain an almost kingly state. His income from diffe- 
rent sources is little less than 15,000 sicca rupees monthly (upwards of 
j^20,000 a year), and he spends it almost all. Dr. Smith, in his late march 
from Mhow to Meerut, passed by Sir David’s camp. The “ burra sahib,” or 
great man, was merely travelling with his own family and personal followers 
from Delhi to Jyepoor, but his retinue, including servants, escort, European 
and native aides-de-camp, and the various nondescripts of an Asiatic train 
together with the apparatus of horses, elephants, and camels, the number of 
his tents, and the size of the enclosure hung round with red cloth, by which 
his own and his daughter’s private tents were fenced in from the eyes of the 
prophane, were what an European, or even an old Indian, whose experience 
had been confined to Bengal, would scarcely be brought to credit. All this is 
at least harmless, and so far as it suits the habits and ideas of the natives 
themselves, it may have a good effect. But in Agra and Delhi, though Sir 
David is uniformly spoken of as a kind, honourable, and worthy man, I was 
shocked to find that the venality and corruption of the people by whom he is 
surrounded was a matter of exceeding scandal. Against one of his inoonshees 
Jt appears he had been frequently warned without effect, till at length, in the 
course of a casual conversation with the emperor’s treasurer, Sir David found, 
to his astonishment, that his own name stood as a pensioner on the poor old 
sovereign’s civil list to the amount of 1,000 rnj)ees monthly ! The moonshee 
had demanded it in his master’s name ; to refuse was out of the question ; and 
delicacy had prevented the emperor from naming the subject to the person 
whom, as he supposed, he was laying under an obligation ! So careful ought 
public men in India to be that their servants do not abuse their authority. 


THE LATE JUDGE CLEVELAND, OF BOCI.IPOOR. 

The people of these mountains (Rajmahal), and of all the hilly country be- 
tween this place and Burdwan, are a race distinct from those of the plain, ui 
features, language, civilization, amd religion. A deadly feud existed, till 
within the last forty years, between them and the cultivators of the neighbour- 
ing lowlands, they being untamed thieves and murderers, continually making 
forays, and the Mahommedan zemindars killing them like mad dogs or tigers 
whenever they got them within gun-shot. An excellent young man, of tJfi 
name of Cleveland, judge and magistrate of Boglipoor, undertook to remedy 
this state of things. He rigorously forbade, and promptly punished, all vio- 
lence from the zemindars (who were often the aggressors) against the Puharree 
(mountaineers) : he got some of these last to enter his service, and took pams 
to attach them to him and to learn their language. He made shooting parties 
into the mountains, treating kindly all whom he could get to approach 
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and established regular bazars at the villages nearest to them, where he encou- 
raged them to bring down for sale game, millet, wax, hides, and honey, all 
which their hills produce in great abundance. He gave them wheat and barley 
for seed, and encouraged their cultivation by the assurance that they should 
not be taxed, and that nobody but their own chiefs should be their zemindars. 
And to please them still further, and at the same time to keep them in effec- 
tual order, and to bring them more into contact with their civilized neighbours, 
he raised a corps of sepoys from among them, which he stationed at Sicligully, 
and which enabled him not only to protect the peaceable part of theAi, but to 
quell any disturbances which might arise, with a body of troops accustomed to 
mountain warfare. This good and wise man died in 1784, in. the 29th year of 
his age. A monument was raised to his memory near Boglipoor, at the joint 
expense of the highland chiefs and lowland zemindars, which still remains in 
good repair, having been endowed by them with some lands for its mainte- 
nance. The monument is in the form of a Hindu mut (obelisk), in a pretty 
situation on a green hill.. As being raised to the memory of a Christian, it is 
called by the natives Grige (church); and they still meet once a year in consi- 
derable numbers, and have a handsome “ poojah,** or religious spectacle, in 
honour of his memory. 

BEITISH OOVEBNOES OF IKDIA. 

I was curious to know what governor of India had stood highest in their 
good opinion (at Benares), and found that they usually spoke of Warren Has- 
tings and Lord Wellesley as the two greatest men who had ever ruled this 
part of the world ; but that they spoke with most affection of Mr. Jonathan 
Duncan. Duncan mhib ka chota bhaee, ** Mr. Duncan’s younger brother,” is 
still the usual term of praise applied to any public man who appears to be 
actuated by an unusual spirit of kindness and liberality towards their nation. 
Of the sultan-like and splendid character of Warren Hastings, many traits are 
preserved ; and a nursery rhyme, which is often sung to children, seems to 
show how much they were pleased with the Oriental (not European) pomp 
which he knew how to employ on occasion : 

Hat'hee pur howdali, ghore pur jeen, 

Juldee bah’r jata Saliib Warren Hustcen f 

Of Lord Hastings I have not found that they have retained any very favour- 
able impression. Yet the extent of his conquests, and his pleasing manners 
during his short visit, must, I should think, have struck them. 

BEITISH FUNCTIONARIES. 

Of course among these different functionaries there is an abundant difference 
of character and talent j but the impression made on my mind is favourably 
on the whole, to their diligence and good intentions ; nor can there be more 
useful or amiable characters than some of the elder servants of the Company, 
'vho, eschewing Calcutta altogether, have devoted themselves for many years 
to the advantage of the land in which their lot is thrown, and are looked up 
to, throughouticonsiderable districts, with a degree of respectful attachment 
'^hich it is not easy to believe counterfeited. Mr. Brooke, of Benares, is 
precisely a character of this description. Mr. Hawkins, of Bareilly, and Mr, 
^■■nill, the judge of Almorah, are others, and Sir David Ochterlony would 
liave been an example still more conspicuous, were it not for the injurious 
confidence which he is said to place in his servants. 
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TIMUR. 


(Concluded J^rom p, 

FaoM the subjection of Persia, and that of the Tartarian Which 

extend from the Jaxartes to the frontiers of China, to the invwion of Hin- 
doostan, there is nothing very interesting to the general reader In the life of 
Timur. Nor is this last stupendous revolution in Asiatic history well told by 
our author : it occupies but a very few pages of his work ; and the account is, 
in several respects, not only defective, but inaccurate. This is little to be 
wondered at when we consider that he visited not India, as he did the other 
scenes of Timur’s wars, and that he could consequently possess on this subi 
ject no information beyond that which he received through the distorted and 
fallacious medium of common report. We should despair of making any part of 
the relation acceptable to the reader who has any acquaintance with the Imti- 
iules and Sherefeddin Ali, or with Ferishta, and the other native authorities 
for the Mogul conquest. For this reason, we altogether omit this portion of 
Arabshah’s history, and proceed to what we consider the more valuable, or at 
least the more original, portion of the work. 

Before Timur left India, he received a most extraordinary letter from his 
son Amiran, whom he had placed over Aderbijan, which is not altogether such 
ns might have been expected from a dependent son to a father— least of all to 
such a father as the emperor— the most haughty and powerful of men. Little 
as we rely on its authenticity, it is too curious to be omitted here ; we have, 
however, been constrained to abridge it; for its prolixity is, in some places, 
exceedingly painful ; 


Thou art now old, thy constitution is feeble, and thou art in consequence unable to 
«rect the standard of empire, or to sustain the oppressive weight of government. It 
becometh thee, therefore, before death call thee hence, to frequent the holy mosquw, and 
to lie constantly occupied in serving God, Thou hast sons and grandsons qualified to 
govern thy states, to lead thine armies, to defend thy dignity and possessions: what 
hast thou, whoso soon must die, to do with earthly greatness? If thou hast any 
reflection left, abandon human pursuits, and turn thine attention to those which arc 
divine. If thou shouldst obtain a kingdom mighty as that of Sjeddad,* Amalek, and 
Adi ; if victorious fortune should exalt thee to the majesty of Haman or Pharaoh, and 
a fourth part of the earth should be tributary to thee; if thou shoiildst be richer than 
Korah, and in war more prosperous than Nebuchadnezzar, to whom Ood granted great 
power, but whom he soon degraded ; if even thy sway should extend to the ends of the 
world, thy wishes should all be gratified, and thy life prolonged to a miraculous de- 
gree; if thou slioiildst render subject to thy dominion the greatest kings, such as t ie 
•Roman emperor, the Persian Chosroes, and the Abyssinian Al Nesjash; if the migh- 
tiest monarebs and princes should approach thee as slaves and dependents ; if the ) 
Faglour should bend the knee to thee, and thy pavilion be elevated above that o t e 
most puissant khans, who should prostrate themselves before thee; if Iran an 
'and all the mines of the earth, should be there; would not thy usurped greatness ena 
impotence, tby life in death, thy dwelling in the tomb ? Wouldst ts 

will) Noah, that pattern of religion and virtue? with Lockman, who g^ye su P ^ 
to his son, and cherished his nature to an old age? with David, whose king ^ ^ 

vast, and who vet w'as so unwearied in worshipping his God? with bis 
Wtio ruled over men, devils, the beasts of the field, the fowls of the air, 
of heaven? with Alexander, who ruled the east and the west, who we 


* Sjr.ddad, a famous but probably a fabulous king of Arabia, who is said hy som® ^ ' 
others to have reigned, 200 years; Adi was one of his predecessors. 
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mountainf, and reduced lo many nation* to his sway? So, thou art higher than the 
prince of prophets, the dilef of the ^lec^ .the teacher before Adam’s creation the 
mighty Mahomet, whom distant realms obey J Who is venerated by the visible and Invi- 
sible worlds; who understandeth hidden things tJa whom angels, devils, wild beasts, 
and even reptiles l^jieved j whom God .strengthened to overcome the Lord of the 
Mountain; who dew on tiie wings of conquest to th6 ihW remote parts; whom God 
helped when driven by the unbelievers from Mecca, and transported in one liight from 
the cave to the temple of Jerusalem; who ascended on his noble ass Al-borak to the 
seven heavens ; whose name is glorious in the sight both of God and man ; for whom 
the universe 'was erected; Who had the gifl of working the most stupendous miracles, 
who fed a multitude with a few cakes, who quenched the thirst of numbers by the water 
which flovped wonderfully from bis fingers, for whom the moon was split, to whom a 
tree walked, in whom a lizard believed, and whom a stone saluted ! Speak, and thou 
shall be heard ; pray, and thou shall be accepted ; seek, and thou slialt find; imitate the 
example of the great and good, of the orthodox callplis, especially Abu-hekr and Omar, 
who were the stars of true faith ; of the perfect kings and excellent sultans who ob- 
served the commands of God, and defended his worshippers from oppression. Thou 
rulest men ; thou distributest justice, but not in righteousness ; thou protcctest thy 
subjects, but at the same time consumest tlieir subsistence by vexations. If thou sbonldst 
ascend above the seven solid heavens, thou couldst not tread in the footsteps of Pharoah 
and Sjeddad ; If thou shouldst elevate thy palace above the highest mountains, thou 
couldst not reach the pjiradise of Adi, to which nothing on earth ever cart be compared. 
Let this exhortation not be lost on thee. Shew thyself a firieud of God, of Mahomet, 
and the faithful. If thou persist in laying waste the earth, I will meet, oppose, and 
restrain thee from such excesses, and thereby teach thee to proceed in the right path. 

There is no doubt, we think, that the preceding wild letter is the invention 
of our historian ; or if one were really written, the exaggerations, the hyper- 
bolical ex[)ressions, and the unwarrantable freedoms, must be attributed to 
the imaginative Syrian. Fearless, uncurbed, and self-willed as the ybung 
prince is represented to have been, he could never, unless indeed his wits wore 
fled, venture to draw certain destruction on his bead by such an epistle. The 
father, we are told, soon left India, hastened to the son, overthrew him in 
battle, slew his partizans, hut the ties of nature induced the conqueror to 
save the leader, who was believed to have been led astray by treasonable coun- 
sels. Preparations were then made for the war against Bajazet, whose success 
in Asia Minor awakened the jealousy of Timur on the banks of the Ganges. 

After some unimportant operations in the mountains of Armenia, Timur 
directed his immense host (consisting, it is said, of 800,000 men) against 
Syria. That host was formed of very various materials ; it had been assembled 
from every conquered country, “ It was truly a flight of locusts,” subject to 
no law, and panting for blood and desolation. ** In that cursed army were the 
soldiers of Iran, the warriors of Touran, the leopards of Turkey, the tigers of 
Balaksan, the hawks of Deschta and Kata, the Mogul vultures, the bone- 
breaking eagles of Gctica, the vipers of Khogend, the basilisks of Amlekhati, 
the serpents of Khoresm, the wild beasts of Gargan, the eagles of^ Daganian, 
tbe hunting dogs of Hufar-Sjadman, the horsemen of Persia, the BoWs of 
Khorasari^ind Mezenderan, the hymnas of Ghilan, the wild ' beasts' df^ tlie 
mountains, the crocodiles of llestemdar and Talican, the asps of hnd 
f'aramania, the wolves of Ispahan, Rajan, Gazne, and IJamada, the elephants 
of India, the. rams of Luren, the bulls (Vom the lofty mountains of Ghaur, 
the scorpions of Sjabresour, the snakes of Asker-Mukrem and Jundisapura,— 
‘ Fierce beasts, whose leclli were grinning for the prey, 

And which to share the slaughter sped away.’ ” 

No 
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to t^wp of Syria. To the various govornors of that country 1?h»ur, wrots^ 
requini% them to surrender their respective fortresses, and assuring them that 
the Iprdof nations could not be withstood* The strongest of them, iG^ll sue*- 
ce^ively into his power j the caliph of Kgyp^ who hastened, to* defend i jtheip, 
was defeated, but not so as to be unable to make head a secpnd thne, agidnst 
the invader. The result was again unsuccessful; the caliph!8, camp, was set on 
fire, whether by treachery, or by an emissary of the enemy, is doubtful; and 
he was in consequence compelled to retreat. The Syrian, nobles, left alone to. 
stem the torrent which was overflowing the country, and which they began to 
regard as resistless, resolved to submit. Their trembling emissaries.were acU 
ipitted into his presence, and by the artful flattery of one among themi that 
submission was accepted. 

While at Damascus, Timur went to prayers in the magnificent mosque of the 
Ommiades. One day many Syrian doctors were present, who, after the con- 
clusion of the service, were ordered into his presence. One of them, Naza- 
reddin, was not only sprung from Othman, but also from the caliph Qmar. 
When Timur understood this, he pretended to hold the doctor in great honour, 
exclaiming, “ 0 thou of holy race ! were I not old and infirm, I would bear 
thee on my shoulders : both thou and thy brethren shall experience my favour.’* 
This, however, was sheer hypocrisy ; for he was all the time revolving in his 
mind how he might entrap them to their ruin. After long considemion, he 
inquired: “which is more excellent, knowledge or noble birth?” This ques- 
tion perplexed them; but at length the cadi Sjerasoddin replied : “ knowledge 
is more excellent in the eyes both pf God and man ; the poorest, if learned, is 
better than the noblest, if ignorant. So thought the companions of the pro- 
phet, who preferred Abu-bekr to Ali, because the former was of superior 
learning, and better established in the faith.” This pleased Timur, whose 
own birth, according to our historian, was mean enough. Gibbon has extracted 
from our author the account of an interview, in which questions still more 
captious were answered with wonderful presence of mind. To that celebrated 
conference we refer the reader. 

All Syria having submitted, 20,000 troops were despatched to besiege Bag- 
dad, the sacred city of the caliphs, which was taken and sacked. The war was 
then directed with accumulated fury against Bajnzet. 

The two fainops eonquerors commenced by a correspondence mutually 
insulting, and sufficiently betraying the impatience with which either suffered 
an qquaU As that correspondence has been given before, we will not repeat it 

here. Bajazet made mighty preparations against the approaching storm : not 

only did he assemble all the troops, which his widely spread dominions could 
furnish, but he prevailed on some of the Tartarian nations to join him in resist- 
ing, the progress of one who appeared resolved to subjugate every country un er 
heaven. To dissipate this alliance was one of Timur’s chief objects. By ^ 
secret emissaries he represented to the Tartars that his and their ancestors 
were the same; that in consequence he naturally bore them a stron^affection, 
that, they were his inner, while other people were merely his outer garmen , 
that their dependence on the Ottoman lord was degrading, and their 
tion to himself both imprudent and unnatural; and he concluded by hoiui g 
out to them the. alluring prospect of plunder and independence. “ He temp 
them just as the devil tempts men to wickedness,” until they agree amo 
themselves to desert the Turkish standard whenever the two armies 
meet in deadly conflict. 


In 
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his mardr against the Tartar, Bajheef is pitfsed’for hb patsirna! regttrdf 
*^rds his sebjects, and the i^gid seventy Vith which bepurtished ^ cx-^ 
of his soldiers. Of this the following anecdote affords a fearful example*; 
On a certain occasion, one of the Turkish solcMers, being perched with thhJst, 
entered the cottage of apeaSant woman, and requested a draught of water.* 
She was a sordid, avaricious creature, and she denied that there was any in the 
house. He perceived some milk in a Vessel, and as his thir^rt was intolerable,' 
he seized and drank it, observing at the same time that it vtfas fit only for boys. 
She complained to Bajazet, irho irhmediately sent for the soldier, ahdinterro^ 
gated him as to the fhet. Fearful of punishment, he denied the truth of tho 
charge. Thert the sUltan, turning to the woman, said, I will rip open his 
belly to see whether he spedcs truly or falsely. If the milk be found within 
him, the price shall be given to thee; but if it be not, thyself shalt undergo 
the same punishment.**—** God is my witness,** rejoined she, “ that I have 
spoken the truth, and that he has lied ; but let him be freed from his anxiety, 

I forgive him.** This, however, did not satisfy the sultan, who resolved that 
strict justice should be done. The sentence was accordingly put into exeeux 
tion ; the body was cut open with a sabre, by Bajazet himself, and out came 
the milk mixed with blood. The corpse was then paraded throughout the 
camp, and proclamation made aloud: “This is his 'Reward who, under the 
sway of the just descendant of Othnwin, dares to take what is not his own !** 
The result of the great battle under the walls of Ancyra is weU known. The 
Tartars, according to their agreement, passed over to Timur, and Bajazet was 
taken prisoner. It does not appear that he was for some time treated with any 
other than kindness by his conqueror, but the ungovernable fury of his temper^ 
increased as it was by his unequalled pride, precipitated him into ruin, ^.That 
there is ground for considering the story of the iron cage an historic fact,* 
Arabshah may be appealed to as no incompetent authority, supported as he i» 
by two other writers, who, like him, may bo almost considered contemporary. 
Unable to brook the indignities which his own impatience and the savage haughx 
tiness of the triumphant Tartar indicted on him, he put a period to his life d 
few months after his defeat. Our historian does not say that he killed him-, 
self, but merely that “ the august, heroic sultan and martyr was translated to 
the mercy of God.** 

This decisive victory over the hitherto unconquered Ottoman; was followed 
by the submission of the vast regions from the Tigris .to the Bosphorus, In 
Georgia, however, the career of Timur was checked for a season. In thd 
very heart of the country was a lofty, precipitous mountain, on the summit 
of which was a strong fortress, and the only ascent was by a very narrow 
path, so that a few individuals could defend it against a host. This was not 
all : a draw-bridge lay over a deep ditch which had been dug on one side the 
l^ortification ; on the three remaining sides none was necessary, as they hung 
over frightful precipices, and were utterly inaccessible. In the day-time this 
tlraw-bridge was raised ; but in the evening it was lowered to permit the Chris- 
tians to seek /orage in the neighbourhood : it was not, however, suffered to 
I'einain lowered during their absence. Towards morning they returned, and 
the same way were re-admitted. When Timur surveyed the strength of the 
place, he justly deemed it impregnable. But his pride could ill brook the 
t ‘Ought of leaving it unattached, and still less of not taking it when assailed ; 

>c knew that it contained a numerous body of the enemy, with their families, 

and 

Set this fact, however, disproved by Mr. Von Hammer, Ami. Journ., vol. xxU. p. ia4.'-JE». ' 
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and most precious effects. He pitched his ^nt at some distance hrom the Inute 
in the hope that some fortunate accident wdiild put it in his ' He did 

length gain possession of it, and by a angular stratagem. 

. In Timur’s army were two young warriors, rivals of each other, ay^d 
** fierce as lions.” The constant aim of each was to do something that should 
Exceed the bravest actions of the other. This emulation had continued a long 
time, and had given rise to several valiant deeds on each side. On a certain occa< 
sion one of them fell in with a Georgian ** strong as a lion, and tall as a tower” 
whom he fought and slew, carrying the head to the emperor. For, this heroic 
act he was greatly praised, and raised to a much higher post. On seeing this 
nothing could exceed the despite of the other. So great was the mortifying 
impression made on his inind that he resolved, whatever might be the conse- 
quence, to attempt something that should be acknowledged superior, that 
should humble his rival by obtaining for himself a more honourable name. He 
justly thought that if by Stratagem he could secure possession of the draw, 
bridge, his fame would be glorious enough. One night, therefore, he hid 
himself in an unfrequented place, where he sometimes lay contemplating the 
stars, at other times crawling on his belly, or creeping on his hands and knees 
up the abrupt and dangerous precipice towards the entrance of the fortress. 
Towards morning the Christians returned as usual; the draw-bridge was 
lowered ; and Bir Mohammed (so our soldier was called) rose up, and cut the 
ropes by which it was moved. Stones and arrows were showered on and 
around him, yet as the obscurity was favourable to him, he escaped destruc- 
tion, though he received many severe wounds. The sun soon arose, and it 
happened that Timur himself imagined he perceived from his tent unusual 
confusion about the entrenched position of the enemy. He despatched some 
of his followers to ascertain the cause. ” These ran like so many incarnate 
devils ” until they reached Bir Mohammed, who was on the very brink of fate, 
overpowered, and laid on the ground. When he saw them approach, he 
made a desperate effort, stood on his feet, and entered with the retreating 
Christians into the fortification before they had time to close the gates. He 
resolved to keep them open until his comrades. came up; and he fought 
desperately, opposed by numbers, “ who fell on him like the storms of 
heaven.” He was soon extricated from his perilous situation ; the place 
with all it contained was taken ; and himself brought to Timur, whose admira- 
tion at the adventure exceeded all bounds. That emperor sent him to 
Tauris, and commanded the governors and generals of the province to see that 
the most skilful surgeons were provided for him. Though he had received 
eighteen wounds, each of which was sufficient to cause death, yet by their 
care he recovered, returned to the camp, and was promoted to one of the 
highest military dignities. 

All Asia being conquered, Timur returned to Samarcand, where preparations 
magnificent beyond all belief were made for the union of his grandson with a 
Persian princess. As our author’s florid account of these entertainments has 
been translated by the historian of the Homan empire, we will not repeat 
them. 

But neither the glory nor the power of the tyrant could preserve him nrom 
the common lot of mankind. While on an expedition undertaken for h t 
rather than conquest, he drank wine to excess; “ nor did he refrain from i »c 
cup until that of death was brought him.” ” This cursed beverage 
his vitals ; his physicians were called, but their art was of no avail. voic 
sounded in his cars: * Impure soul, which art contained on an impute o , 
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cotne out| cursed, wicked, devilish ! heuccfortb thou shalt roll in boiling 
water, or liquid sulphur, and Iierd with the reprobate !* ” ** The tonnentii^ 
angels were at hand, and his spirit was dragged to the place where God's 
curse and punish naent awaited hina, and where he must remain a prey to 
infernal tortures. It was on Wednesday the seventeenth day of the month 
Sjaban, A.H. 807, and in the plains of Otrar, that Almighty God in bis great 
mercy to mortals called away this wretch;— the branch, which had done 
wickedly was cut off; Allah be praised for ever j” 

After this triumphant consignment of the emperor to the fierce tortures of 
hell, our author devotes a considerable number of chapters to the revolutions 
which the Tartarian regions subsequently underwent ; but as the reader will 
probably have little curiosity to learn what was done by the ambitious chiefs 
of the deceased conqueror,— *how they carried on an exterminating war not 
only on one another, but even on the family of the once dreaded khan, we 
altogether pass over this portion of the subject. Before concluding, however, 
we will advert to some further particulars respecting the character and habits 
of Timur, which, without the slightest regard to method, Ahmed has accumu- 
lated towards the close of his work. 

Timur was lofty in stature, and of a commanding appearance ; he was ex- 
ceedingly strong and courageous; fair in countenance, with a noble fore- 
head j his body perfectly symmetrical, if we except the lameness which dis- 
figured him ; and his voice was loud, even terrible. He feared not danger or 
death: he loved not jesting or lying; and he delighted not in mirth, but truth 
pleased him. He was not depressed in adversity, nor lifted up in prosperity. 
He was brave himself, and loved bravery in others. He excelled in counsel, 
was firm to his purpose, and true to his promises. So acute was his mind, 
that he comprehended the whole of a thing at a single glance : he was watch- 
ful as to the slightest matters : deceit, however artfully covered, did not escape 
him ; he could at once distinguish the true from the false. When he com- 
manded any thing to be done, he never recalled his mandate ; and never was 
there seen in him any wavering in design. He was generally called “ the Un- 
conquered Ruler of the Seven Climates, the Emperor of Land and Sea, and 
the Lord of Kings and Sultans.” He had a great taste for study : he was 
much given to reading history, in which indeed he delighted. He was well 
acquainted with all known countries, their towns, forts, rivers, mountains, 
tribes, and languages. He would often repeat to his familiar friends the whole 
chain of events in any nation from its origin to his own time ; so that his 
knowledge seemed more than human, and some thought that he must have 
derived it from the devil. Often when any one read to him out of any 
particular history, and made a mistake, he would immediately correct the 
reader ; “ but then an ass can find its way in a road which it is in the habit of 
travelling,” He loved the society of learned men, whom he held in the 
highest honour. Nor did he pay less respect to science, — to eminent archi- 
tects and mechanics. Players and poets he did not much like : his taste in- 
clined towards the useful rather than the elegant, ** He adhered to the laws of 
hengis Khan, — whom God curse ! — in preference to those of the Koran ; for 
'^kich reason our doctor Hafeddin Mohammed, —to whom God shew favour ! 

^nd our doctor Aladdin Mohammed of Bokhara, whom God preserve ! — 
and other orthodox professors, assert that he was no better than an infidel,” 
“^‘■'S'^ificence of Timur was unequalled. All the kings and khans of 
vast regions over which he led his armies, were in the habit of sending 
presents ; for they were merely his tributaries. Of the reverence 

ill 
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in which he was held, thh following is a proof. Oae day some of his soldiers 
were occupied in playing at a certain game, and a dispute arose among them 
■ concerning some trifling matter. In support of his cause, one of them ex. 
claimed >~-By the head of the Emperor Timur ! the thing is so. Whereupon 
one of the opposite party slapped him in the face, and rated him as much as 
if he had killed John the Baptist, or denied Mahomet, or acknowledged Moses 
as the greatest of men. He who struck the blow at the same time said : 

Pitiful, contemptible creature ! thy impudence amounts to sacrilege in pro- 
nouncing with thy lips the name of our Lord the Emperor. Whence such 
presumption, that thou, who wouldst be honoured by the tread of his foot 
shouldst swear by his head? He is too exalted that his name, or any thing 
concerning him, should be spoken by me, or thee, or any other : he is greater 
than Chosroes, Kaikas, and Kaccabad, who held the dominion of east and 
west ; — than even Nebuchadnezzar and Sjeddad.” 

Timur’s sense of honour was equal to that of any other man who ever 
lived. One of his wives, Galbana by name, was surpassingly beautiful, and 
of unimpeachable conduct. Malevolence, however, had accused her of some 
crime, and she was put to death by order of the emperor, who, though firmly 
convinced of her innocence, would not allow her to live : she had incurred 
aiispicion,— crime enough in his eyes. 

Of Timur’s attachment to war, which forsook him not e^n when nature 
was exhausted by sickness, and of his belief that he was an instrument in the 
hands of heaven, the following characteristic anecdote is related by Mahmud 
Abafid Almobrek, a chief of Khoresm : 

In one of his expeditions Timur Insisted that I should accompany him ; day and 
night was I atraut his person. When any town was besieged, he was accustomed to 
pitch his tent on higher ground, that he might survey the operations on both sides. On 
one occasion he was sick of a fever, and left alone with myself and two others ; his 
troops were thra making a fierce attack on the enemy, and tlie conflict raged furiously. 
Anxious to observe all that passed, he said to us : take me to the door of the tent.’* 
He was accordingly wheeled to the entrance, whence he could see the whole contention : 

I was standing by his side. Soon he despatched one of my two companions with some 
orders to his troops. He then said ; ** lay me on the ground.” We did so. He then 
despatched the other with a mandate to his officers, so that he and I were left alone. 
He then addressed me ; “ Mahmud, look at the weakness of my body, and my ex- 
hausted strength ; my hands and feet are both powerless. If my followers forsook me, 
what should T do? what could I do? It is evident, then, that the Almighty has sub- 
jected men to my power, has opened to roe the door of many kingdoms, and filled the 
world with the terror of my name ; before me has humbled the greatest sovereigns, 
Oie Chosroes and Caesars of the earth. Whose then are such deeds but his ? And 
who am I but a weak and inconsiderable being, unable without such assistance to ac- 
complish these miglHy tilings ?” He then wept, and I wept with him. 

The very women in the emperor’s army were heroic. They frequently en- 
gaged in the conflict, and overcame the most renowned of the other sex. 
They could handle the spear, the sword, and the bow, with surprising dex- 
terity. When any one of them was seized with the pains of labour on t e 
inarch, she turned off from the road, descended from the beast which carrie 
her, brought forth ‘her offspring, wrapped it in a garment, swung it by her si c 
or before her, re-mounted, and pursued her way as if nothing had ' 

Many were born, reared, married, and had offspring of their own, wi 
possessing or seeking any fixed habitation.” 
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THE 8AN-LUBN RIVER. 

We have been favoured with -a notice of an excursion up the San-ltien, or 
Martaban river, of which the foHowing is the substance. The river is of con- 
siderable interest, not onl}' from 3s rising very far to the north, in Tibet, or 
on the Chinese frontier, ih that direction, where it is known as the Nau-kiang ; 
Hut for the richness and importance of the vegetable products along its source 
in the province of Martaban. 

The party left Martaban on the 10th March, with the flood tide and a 
S.W. breeze. The river has the peculiarity of being clear and fresh at a very 
short distance from the sea ; in consequence, its banks, instead of being over- 
run with plants, usually found within the influence of salt water, are of a 
dHFerent description. The banks at first slope gradually to the water, but they 
soon rise considerably above it, and are sufficiently elevated to prevent inun- 
dation. Above Martaban, the river side is covered with high grass and erj/- 
tkrinas, intermixed with betel palms and occasional clumps of plantain trees : 
behind, at a short distance, runs a range of hills sparingly covered with vege- 
tation. The course of the river, at its mouth, is due north, and it continues 
in that direction almost to its source, with frequent bends to east and w'est. 
After advancing about fourteen miles, the wind and tide failing, the boats were 
anchored abot^ five p. m. Both sides of the river at this place were, studded 
with a number of small conical hills, nearly bare. The western bank was 
lofty, and consisted of a soft porous sandstone with much ferruginous ad- 
mixture. The thermometer at three p. m, stood at 95®. 

The 11th set in with a damp heavy fog, which lasted till eight o’clock: the 
hills were covered with mist for some time after. These fogs are common at 
this season, and contribute materially to promote vegetation ; they also serve 
to cool the atmosphere, reducing the temperature sometimes twenty degrees. 
On this day’s route, the hills became numerous, and although villages were not 
seen, yet columns of smoke in all directions indicated their presence. On the 
left bank lay Trugla, a large village opposite to an upper end of a long flat 
island, which divides the river into two unequal branches. The adjacent hills 
are of limestone, of dark hue and rugged outline ; they not unfrcqiicntly rise 
almost perpendicularly to the height of 500 or 600 feet, and are covered with 
shrubs and small trees. 

About two miles to the S.W. from the landing-place, opposite to Trugla, is 
the celebrated cave of Kogun. The path to it leads through groves of coco- 
nuts and palmiras, and a palm of a more stately growth, which, instead of 
flowering annually, puts forth large panicles only in thirty or forty years, and 
then dies down to the root. The height, from the base to the top of the in- 
florescence, is sometimes nearly an hundred and forty feet. The varnish tree 
alho occurs on the path ; it grows sometimes to the height of forty feet, with 
a stern of eleven feet in girth. The varnish is extracted by tapping the bark 
wh short joints of a small kind of bamboo, cut at one end like a pen ; these 
are thrust obliquely into the bark, and serve at the same time to collect the 
exudation : one hundred, or one hundred and fifty, of such bamboos are some- 
inserted at the same time,* each is about half filled twenty-four hours, 
''lien it is withdrawn. 

Close to the cave stand two trees of a new genus, called, by Dr. Wallich, 
nobilis. They grow to the height of about forty feet, and bear large 
pendulous panicles of vermilion blossoms, forming an object, the splendour of 
" 'leh is unrivalled in the Flora of this, or perhaps of any country. The 
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Burraans call the tree Tkokot and the flowers are offered to the images of their 
saints. The Jonesia Asolca grows in considerable numbers in the same spot 
and is inferior in beauty only to the preceding. * 

The hill consists of limestone interspersed with veins of quartz ; on being 
struck with a hammer, it emits a smell nA unlike that of ignited gunpowder 
The limestone is burnt, and yields lime of excellent quality. 

The cave is spacious, but not deep, and descends gently from the base of' 
the hill : it was literally filled with gilt images of Buddha in the usual sitting 
or reclining positions, some of marble and some of clay ; some were colossal 
others small. The vault, except where stalactites were depending, was 
studded with the latter, about the size of the palm of the hand, made of clay 
indurated by fire, and curiously carved. 

On the morning of the 12th, which was free from fog, a visit was paid to 
Trugla, on the opposite bank. It is a village of considerable extent, lying 
close to a hill projecting into the river, and covered on thg river face with 
small white temples; similar edifices are observable on the loftier eminences in 
the distance, to which it might be imagined the foot of man had never 
ascended. A number of boats were lying off the village, and the loom and 
forge were busily plied. Cotton and indigo were cultivated here, and a dye is 
rudely prepared from the latter. The mango tree grows in the vicinity to a 
considerable size, and the palas abounds in the jungle. The fields had been 
lately cleared for rice by burning, and the ashes of the jungle covered the soil 
to the depth of some inches, serving, no doubt, as valuable manure. Above 
three miles from Trugla, amongst the hills, extends a thick forest, with many 
curious and valuable trees. A Karcan village is situated at the entrance into 
the forest, amidst a cultivation of tobacco, mustard, and cotton, the latter 
very fine. The plantain and the betel vine also grow luxuriantly. 

Beyond Trugla, the banks of the river become more lofty, and the hills on 
either hand more elevated and frequent. A very fine kind of cotton grows in 
this tract, fully equal, if not superior, to the Barbadoes cotton reared in India, 
the produce of which was pronounced at home superior to any in the London 
market. Coco -nuts and palms are frequent. The river [is beautifully clear, 
and the depth of water not less than three to five fathoms. In the afternoon, 
the day’s journey terminated at Phanoe. 

13th March. — Phanoe consists of a few huts, occupied by Kareans. This 
was the first place on the Saluen at which teak trees were found : there were 
a few amongst the huts, and a grove a little way inland. They were in general 
of irregular growth and low stature, the best having been evidently removed 
some time ago : the average girth of those on the spot, at four feet above the 
ground, was above nine feet, and the length of undivided stem nearly twelve 
and a half. In the same grove was an artocarpus, which had been stripped of 
its bark, and, on inquiry, it was found that the natives use it to masticate with 
their paun as a substitute for kuth, or catechu. There is some fine cotton 
cultivation in this neighbourhood, including the yellow kind. Rice is grown 
to a small extent. At the time the place was visited, this article was selling at 
eighty rupees a hundred bags, a rate unusually high, and rather unaccountably 
so, as the harvest^ad been abundant. The natives ascribed it to the great 
influx of people subsequent to the war, but this appeared scarcely adequate to 
account for the enhanced price. Soon after leaving Phanoe the country 
becomes very beautiful, aq^ the banks of the river very lofty ; in one place 
they rise perpendicularly from the water’s edge at least four hundred feet. ^ 
attempting to pass to the east of n large island in the river, the stream became 
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so shallow that the boats grounded, and ^ere obliged to return and ascend by 
the other channel : two canoes were met going down to Martaban, but very 
few boats had been encountered. 

14th March.— The route continued along the western channel, which con- 
tained between three and four fathoms of water; the banks were lofty and 
covered with jungle : on the right bank several kioums, or Burnian mo- 
nasteries, wpre passed. At the upper end of an island lay the village of Koa- 
Tbeyn, occupied by Burmans and Taliens, engaged chiefly in the cultivation 
of cotton and tobacco. A float of several thousand small bamboos was lying 
off this place, on their way from Miayng to Moal Meini they cost at the former 
place one rupee a hundred, and sell for three rupees'at the latter. 

15th March.— Two villages were passed on the left bank, the last called 
Payprouh : the people here mostly hid themselves on the appearance of the 
boats. It will be some time before they learn to feel confidence in any thing 
that wears the semblance of authority, of the abuse of which they have been 
so long accustdtned^under their former masters. 

The sides of the river close to the water arc covered with large willow trees, 
several sjjccies of which are to be met with in the Burman territory : it is 
termed manooka by the natives, and grows to the height of forty feet. 

As the boats approached Miayng, a number of teak trees were seen on the 
left bank. People had been engaged in felling some of the largest and most 
valuable, and some were lying on the ground; no persons, however, came in 
sight. Proceeding to the island of Kaw-lung-geum, the bed of the river be- 
came full of pebbles. The island is low, and extends for a considerable dis- 
tance, running N. and S.; at the southern extremity was a solitary hut, 
serving as a cbokey. In some places here, the banks of the river were of a 
porous sandstone ; in others low, shelving, and sandy. On the latter were 
found many turtles* eggs : alligators are numerous, solely of the snub-nosed 
kind. The gburial has never been seen in the Burman rivers, although there 
were numerous traces of it in the fossil remains collected on the banks of the 
Irawadi. 

The population on this island has received a great accession from the recent 
emigrations from the Burman side of the river. At the village of Kowlung, 
on the west side of the island, many boats were loading with cotton, and a 
large boat with salt from Moal Mein was lying at the ghat. Salt sells here for 
twenty rupees the vis. Abundance of wild poultry was caught in the woods 
adjacent by snares of thin cord. Eggs were brought for sale in considerable 
numbers. The distance of the village from Moal Mein may be estimated at 
thirty-five miles. The old village of Meayn, on the opposite bank, lias been 
burnt and deserted. 

16th March.-— A forest of teak was visited on this day about a mile inland 
horn Meayn ; the trees were choaked with climbers and underwood, and varied 
in quality. The thengan, or canoe-tree, was plentiful : this is the next timber 
tree to the teak ; the natives prefer it for boat-building ; it is nearly allied to 
Saul, and, like that tree, abounds in rosin or daminer. A curious kind of 
ajiboo was also met with, the stem of which was elegantly marked longi- 
tn inally with white stripes. The hills in the vicinity are of the same description 
th P^’eviously seen, one of them which was visited! had several caves at 
^ ase, containing sonorous stalactites. The rock is said to yield but a small 
Per-centage of pure lime, owing probably to the numerous veins of quartz 
abn traversed. On crossing over to fhe other side of the river, 

oag which a thick jungle extended, recent tracks of elephants and tigers 

were 
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were distinctly perceptible ; they do not seem, however, to be very numerous 
along this river, particularly as compared with the banks lof the Attaran and 
Chappedong, where there is no moving ten paces without meeting with fre- 
quent vestiges of these animals. The villagers here entertain no dread them 
and say that the tiger rarely attacks an individual unless he enters the jungle 
alone. The elephants are formidable to the cultivation only ; but until they 
are very much thinned, or driven to a distance, it will be vain to attempt agri. 
cultural operations to any extent. 

From this place the Yung-salen channel is distant three days* journey, and 
from thence to the Yenbyean Khari, one day; beyond which it is hardly pos. 
£>ible even for small canoes to pass, on account of the rapids and rocks by 
which the course of the stream is interrupted. 

Four miles from the Karean village opposite to* Kow Lung island, and 
spreading to the bank of the river, is the largest forest of teak that occurs thus 
far upon the San-liien. The bank here is very lofty and mecipitous, and 
crumbling, in consequence of which the substrata are cxposcdl^ The upper soil 
was of the same kind as previously noticed, and rested on coarse quartz, sand, 
and clay, stongly impregnated with iron as it descended. The forest runs a 
considerable way inland, and contains a number of valuable trees, although 
their growth is impeded by underwood and climbing plants. The greatest 
length of undivided stem was forty-seven feet ; the girth below nine feet seven 
inches, and at the top five. Trees, with a girth of eleven or twelve feet at the 
usual place of measurement, arc generally divided at a low height into two 
main branches. 

From this place the party returned to Moal Meirt, which was reached on 
the forenoon of the 18th March.# 

* From the Calcutta Gov. Gazette, 
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“ There is often something magical in Eloquence P 

This was said by the prophet when he received a deputation consisting of 
Amru ben Ahtem, Zibrikan ben Bedr, and Kais ben Asera. The apostle of 
God having inquired of Amru his opinion of Zibrikan, he replied, “ he is a 
man obeyed by all who approach him, full of energy, courageously defending 
all who place themselves under his protection.” “ Apostle of God,” ex- 
claimed Zibrikan, “ this man is able to say much more in my praise, hut he 
suppresses it through jealousy.” ” Well then,” resumed Amru, “ he is a per- 
son of slender generosity, whose stables are narrow, who has a stupid father 
and a selfish uncle. 0 apostle of God, my first portrait was not a false one, 
and my second is true. But this is my character ; when I am pleased with a man, 
I say all the good of him I know ; when I am provoked, I declare without re- 
serve whatever is hateful in him.” “.Truly,” said the prophet thereupon, m 

eloquence there is often something magical that is, eloquence often pro uce 
the same effects as magic. 
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. ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE. 

(From a Correspondent.) 

OuB connexion with the East has rendered the cultivation of oriental 
literature in this country a matter of considerable importance, if not of 
absolute necessity. Our splendid and opulent empire in Asia equals in extent 
one-third, and in population two*thirds, of Europe; the languages of ou^ 
Asiatic subjects have, therefore, a claim upon our attention, not merely as a 
nation superior in knowledge and liberality, but also in a political point of 
view. From England the Mussulman and the Hindu look for protection ; to 
England they make their complaint when injured ; and it is incumbent on our 
countrymen in India to know the language in which these complaints may be 
uttered. 

For this rea^, we present the readers of this journal with a brief sketch 
of the formati* of the Hindustani, the most modern and at the same time 
the most general of the Indian dialects. Although ten or twelve different 
dialects are spoken in the various provinces of India, still the Hindustani is, 
from peculiar circumstances, understood and employed as the medium of com- 
munication with strangers throughout the whole country. The very name 
Hindustani, or Hindi, implies the wide range of territory over which it is more 
or less known. The other dialects of India, such as the Bengali, the Tamul, 
&c., are confined to particular provinces; whereas the Hindi denotes the 
Lingua Franca^ or general language of the country. How this language came 
to possess such an ascendancy, we shall now proceed to explain. 

When the Mussulmans first invaded Hindustan, the languages there spoken 
were either the Sanscrit, or some of its cognate and derivative dialects, 
which differed most widely from that of the usurpers. After a lapse of time, 
however, the necessary intercourse between the conquerors and the conquered 
gave rise to a new language, at once elegant and simple, like a Grecian struc- 
ture on a Gothic base. It was formed in almost equal proportions from the 
Arabic and Persian, the learned and current languages of the victors, on one 
part, and the Sanscrit or native dialects on the other. From being at first the 
language of the camp (urdu zabdn), it gradually recommended itself so as to 
be spoken at the court of the illustrious Akbar, and thence it was diffused 
through the various provinces of his well-governed dominions. Thus the 
Hindustani became, and has since continued, the medium of communication 
between the natives of India and their rulers. Hence, in every town and 
village in India, there are found some who are acquainted with it, whatever 
may be the dialect peculiar to such places. It is still used as the current lan- 
guage of the camp, and has become (more or less corrupted) the common 
channel of conversation between the natives and their European masters. 

A language thus formed, and spoken by so many people of different pro- 
vincial dialects, must be subject to numberless varieties, not only in its idiom 
but even in the use of words. Like the English, which was brought into its 
present state under similar circumstances (the Noftnan conquest, and the 
consequent introduction of the French language into Britain), the Hindfls- 
tani seems to admit words ad libitum from other languages. In every pro- 
vince, those who speak it are found more or less to qualify it, as it were, with 
words and phrases from the dialect peculiar to t^at province. The religioos 
tenets of the Mahomedaiis and Hindus, and their pious aversion to each 
^tber, have so far affected the language as to divide it into two se[)aratc 

dialects, 
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dialects, similar indeed in grammatical construction, but differing toto ccelo ia 
the use of words, and in particular of the nouns and adjectives. The Arabic 
being the sacred language of Islamism, and the Persian the polite or court 
dialect of the Mahomedan princes in India, it would naturally follow, that 
the language of the Mussulmans, to which the term Hindustani, Hindi, Urdu 
and Rekhta, are applicable, would abound with words and phrases from the 
Persian and Arabic ; and we find, accordingly, that such Hindustani works as 
have been translated from these languages, or originally composed by Mus. 
aulraans, are indebted for at least half their words to the above-mentioned 
tongues. Of this fact the Persian scholar may easily convince himself by 
perusing the elegant motto prefixed to the Hindustani Grammar of Mr. 
Shakespear, being two couplets from a Mahomedan poet, in which every 
noun and adjective (to the number of fifteen) is either Arabic or Persian 
thus : 




In Hindustani there arc numerous works by Mussulman writers, of which 
it will be sufficient to notice the poets Sauda, Wulcc, Yaqcen, and Hard, each 
of whom has written a Dlwan, in imitation of the Persian poets, together 
with several miscellaneous pieces. The elegy of Miskin on the death of 
Muslim is also a beautiful specimen of the Znhhi-X’rchhta* The KKirwl /I/roz, 
a translation of Piipay’s Fables, from the Persian, is, according to the late 
Capt. J. Roebuck, the finest piece of prose composition in the language. To 
this wc may add the Araish-uMukJil, of which copious extracts have been 
given by Mr. Shakespear in his Hindustani selections; the Nissa-i-Cfiakd)' 
danvesh, translated from the Persian ; and various other works too numerous 
to come within the compass of this essay, Wc may further add, that the 
Mahomedan writers generally use the Pcrsic-Arabic character, seldom the 
Nagaree or Sanscrit alphabet. 

The grand repository of the Hindu religion is the Sanscrit; and the various 
dialects of the Hindus are more or less remotely derived from that source. 
Such of them as speak the Hindustani, or rather the Hinduwl (the term generally 
applied to the dialect of the Hindus), are much more sparing in the use of 
words from the Arabic or Persian, in lieu of which they borrow freely from 
the Sanscrit, or its offspring dialects. They also use the Nagaree alphabet, 
which, though extremely philosophic, is much more unwcildy than the alphabet 
of the Mussulmans. Such works as have been translated from the Sanscrit, as 
the Previ Sagur^ the Jiaitdi pachisiy and the Singhdsan Bdtlei, &c., are in the 
Hinduwl idiom. Of tlie last two works, extracts are given in Mr. Shakes- 
pear’s selections, which extracts, we may add, are in the Nagaree or proper 
character* 

Thus arose two principal dialects of the modern languages of India, bearing 
to each other the saoi^ relation as two ships, of which the bulwarks of the 
one were formed of oah, and those of the other of teak / but of which the 
internal construction, rigging, size, &c., are the same. The main difference 
between the Hindustani and Hinduwl consists in the use of the nouns and 
adjectives, the verbs being for the most the same in both* The student ought, 
however, to make himself acquainted with each of them, that be may be able, 
on an emergency,^ to suit his discourse to the capacity of his hearers ; but j 
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he will make a choice, we are strongly inclined to consider the Mahomedati 
dialect as the most useful, and, at the same time, the most elegant. 

Such being the present state of the Hindustani language, we need not say 
that a knowledge of it is of the utmost importance to every individuM who 
visits India. It is as necessary for him as an acquaintance with the English 
language is to a foreigner destined to spend a portion of his life in Great 
Britain. We may still further extend this simile, in order to show that, of all 
the languages spoken in India, the Hindustani is the most necessary. Let us 
suppose that a foreigner is told that, in the course of some six or nine months, 
he is to remove to some undetermined part of the British dominions, it may 
be Middlesex, Wales, or Lochaber ; would not that foreigner, as a preparatory 
step (we take it for granted that he would deem some such step necessary), 
learn the English language, which is understood throughout the British isles, 
in preference to the Celtic dialects of Wales or Scotland ? In like manner, 
those whose inspects lead them to Hindustan, should, in the first place, 
acquire a toler^le knowledge of the general language of that country; and if 
afterwards their time will permit them, they may study other useful dialects, 
such as the Bengali, the Tamul, &c. In short, what the English language 
would be to a native of Asia sojourning in Britain or North America, the 
Hindustani is to our adventurous countrymen who reside in India. As the 
English is known in every district within the British isles, so is the Hindustani 
more or less understood from Cape Comorin to the borders cf Bucharia ; and 
from tlic mouths of the Indus to the banks of the Burrumputer; over an 
extent of a million of square miles, and amidst a population of a hundred 
millions of souls. 

There is a third variety of the language in question, too important to be entirely 
omitted here. We allude to what is vulgarly called the MoorSy or Jargon of 
Uindudan. This simple dialect is spoken in its purity between Europeans 
mid their native servants in Calcutta and Bombay. It is nothing more than 
Hindustani stripped of its genders, inflections, &c., and the pronunciation of 
the words smoothed down so as to suit English organs of utterance and 
hearing, Till of late, most of the Europeans who sojourned in India learned 
the language by the ear ; a method by no means the most unerring. In con- 
lorsing with the natives around them, however, they acquired so much of it 
as to be able to make themselves intelligible. Their pronunciation, we can 
easily fancy (for we have heard ample specimens of it), was none of the most 
correct ; but then their hearers were either too polite or too servile to find 
fault with it, and would naturally address them in the same style, in return, 
not merely as a compliment to the superior taste and judgment of their 
masters, but as thereby having the best chance of making themselves under- 
stood. Thus, wc believe, originated the Moors, a dialect likely to maintain 
^ts ground in Calcutta and other parts of India, where there is a general inter- 
course with Europeans. But before we quit the subject of tlie classic idiom, 
ct us endeavour to do it justice by placing it in its true light. 

It has been asserted by many individuals’ of high respectability, who have 
resided in India, that the Moors is not only the current and most useful 
‘inguage there, but that pure bona fide Hindustani would not be understood. 

e can only state, in reply, we found from experience that the case is not so. 
as well be said that the inhabitants of Billingsgate cannot understand 
pme sterling English; or that a foreigner coming among us should, in order 
^ e understood, learn only the slang of the fishwomen who reside in that 
quarter. We admit that a person may spend years in India and make 

the 
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the Moon sufficient for communicetion with his servants ; but suppose he has 
to converse with the higher rclasses of the natives, what a despicable figure he 
must cut in their eyes i This being the case, it will be needless for us to 
assure'^our youthful countrymen, destined for India, that the study of this 
slang dialect is not only useless,' but pernicious, as the speaking of it wip 
considerably lower them in the eyes of those with whom they converse. Let 
them then sturdy the language on grammatical principles, which we may observe 
is an easier task than the acquisition of any of the modern European languages 
taughti^at our schools. They will thus be able to address those whom they are 
appointed to command and protect at once like men of rank and education. 
The natives of Hindustan are by means insensible to correctness of speech 
which forms the subject of the motto before quoted, and with the translation 
of which we conclude our essay. — “ The wise study eloquence ; by eloquence 
the fame of the virtuous is exalted j let heroes appreciate eloquence, for it will 
establish their renown on a firm foundation.” 

F. 


ODE. 

From the Persian if Uiifiz.* 

Morn advances from her bowers, 

Decked with blushing vernal flowers, 

Bring the morning draught divine, 

Hither boy ! the wine! the wine ! 

Dew-<lrops trickle f.om the cheek 
Of the tulip fair and sleek ; 

Come, ye cheerful friends of mine, 

HitJier bring the wine, the wine. 

Gales of Eden gently blow, 

While our streams of ruby flow ; 

Ever pour the draught divine, 

W ine for ever ! sparkling wine I 

See ye not the Bulbul’s love 
Spreads her green throne in the grove ? 

Then let liquid rulry slrine. 

Hither, boy ! the wine ! the wine ! 

Strange that at such joyous hour 
Closed should he the banquet door ! 

Must I here impatient wait? 

Open, keeper I ope the gate ! 

Ye who love, come hasten here, 

Drink the draught so pure and clear; 

Ye to whom high Wisdom’s given, 

Stay, and offer vows to Heaven. 

From a nymph of Paradise, 

On whose cheek enchantment lies, 

Drink, like me, a draught divine. 

Kisses drink, as sweet as wine. 

* From a collection of poems by Mi. H. L. V. Deroito, an Inrto-Briton, puWhhedat Calcutta. I vol- 
12mo. 1827. 
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yarralive of a Journey through the Upper Provincet of Indian from Calcutta 
to Bombay i 1 824-5 (wM Notet upon Ceylon); an Account of a Journey to 
Madras and the Southern Provinces ^ 1826; and Letters written in India. 
By the late Right Rev. Reginald Hebeb, D,D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
London, 1828. Two vols. 4to. , 

The late Bishop Heber was a man eminently fitted by his temperament, and 
general character, for the important station ne occupied in India. If his pecu* 
liar qualifications for it had not been appreciated antecedently to his departure 
for his vast diocese, the volumes before us would bear ample testimony to 
them. That such a man should be prematurely removed from a sphere where 
his talents promised such a harvest of good hereafter, is one of those mysteties 
in the dispensations of Providence to which we must bow with silent submis- 
$;ion. 

As we are denied the benefits which might have been anticipated from the 
sincere and diligent application of such talents as Dr. Heber’s, improved by 
eiirly culture, recommended by modesty and candour, adorned with unaffected 
piety, and ripened by experience, we eagerly seize upon the incipient fmits of his 
observation, and regard them with a kind of awe, or at least affection. This 
seniiinent, which will approve the retention of many passages in these volumes 
calculated to increase their bulk rather than our knowledge, should not carry 
us too far : in proportion as our partiality is excited in favour of a writer, there, 
is danger that his errors (for none are privileged from error) may mislead us. 

It is not one of the least misfortunes which we deplore in the early death of 
Dr. Heber, that the opinions he had formed before experience and familiarity 
with the languages and natives of India had matured them, should appear 
before the world just as they were penned, without even his own last correc- 
tions. It is judiciously observed by a Calcutta writer, upon some of the re- 
marks contained in the Bishop’s letters, which were published about a year 
ago, that notions, cursorily formed and imparted uj)on the first glance, will, 
as coming from such a person, l)e received as authority, whether right or 
wrong, and may occasionally lead to inaccurate conclusions respecting India. 
Bearing in mind that the Bishop had been but two years and a half in India at 
the period of his death ; that his journal and correspondence commence 
ininiediately on his arrival ; that he was imperfectly acquainted with the native 
tongues ; and that he was precluded by his high clerical character from close 
intercourse with certain classes of the people ; we shall not wonder that he 
sometimes erred through misinformation : although the observations he had the 
oi>))ortunity of making in his extensive journey through the upper provinces, 
hasty as they were, gave him a far better insight into the real state of things 
than he could have gained by a residence of several years within the precincts 
the Mahratta Ditch, by virtue of which some individuals assume a title 
dogmatize upon Indian topics. 

are informed by Mrs. Heber, the widow of the late Bishop, who is the 
editor of this work, and who displays abundant marks of an elegant and culti- 
'l^ed mind, that although written in the shape of a diary, the greater part of 
^he work formed his correspondence with herself ; and that “ had it pleased 
od to spare the Bishop’s life, it was bis intention, after revisiting the same 
^^ries, to publUbj corrected by further experience t an account of his travels 
VoL. 25. No. 148. 4 0 ftom 
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from the notes, in which light only he^ considered t^ie wori iiow oifer^ to the 
world.” We here have a precautionary notice, that the observations Were 
hasty and unprepared for the public eye, and that the Bishop was sensible of 
the need of further observation before he could trust their accuracy. 

A candid and sensible man, like Dr. Heber, can make but few essential mis- 
takes, however, except where he trusts to the representations of others as he 

was sometimes forced to do. One error he has committed is indeed re- 
markable, because the mutter lay within his own personal observation and 
he has'founded upon it a sort of accusation against certain individuals; namely 
his confounding the Vidyalaya with the Sanscrit College, which the reader will 
see pointed out in p. 368 of our present volume. 

In our review of this work, we shall endeavour to follow a methodical 
course, by arranging the opinions and reflections of the Bishop under distinct 
heads. Previous to which, however, it will be desirable to furnish the reader 
with a few specimens of the descriptive portions, which, though evidently 
written without study, arc as remarkable for their easy and agreeable style, as 
the remarks occasionally intermixed denote the amiable character of the writer. 

Calcutta has been so often described, that we can hardly expect any new 
traits. The Bishop’s journal contains a variety of small incidents pleasingly 
related, which familiarize us with the aspect of the “ city of palaces.” His 
picture of the native quarter, in a letter to Miss Dod, is amusing : 

There are some mosques of pretty architecture, and very neatly kept, and some 
pagodas, but mostly ruinous and decayed, the religion of the people being chiefly con- 
spicuous in their worship of the Ganges, and in some ugly painted wooden or plaster 
idols, with all manner of heads and arms, which are set up in different parts of the 
city. Fill up this outline with a crowd of people in the streets, beyond any thing to be 
seen even in London, some dressed in tawdry silks and brocades, more in white cotton 
garments, and most of all black, and naked, except a scanty covering round the waist, 
besides figures of religious mendicants with no clothing but their long hair and beards 
in eif locks, their faces painted white or yellow, their beads in one ghastly lean hand, 
and the otlicr stretched out like a bird’s claw to receive donations ; marriage processions 
with the bride in a covered chair, and the bridegroom on horseback, so swathed round 
with garlands as hardly to be seen; tradesmen sitting on the ground in the midst of their 
different commodities, and old men, lookers-on, perched naked as monkeys on the flat 
roofs of the houses ; carts drawn by oxen and driven by wild-looking men with thick 
sticks, so unmercifully used as to undeceive perfectly all our notions of brahminical 
humanity ; attendants with silver maces, pressing through the crowd before the caniage 
of some great man or other ; no women seen except of the lowest class, and even these 
with heavy silver ornaments on their dusky arms and ancles; while coaches, covered up 
close with red cloth, are seen conveying the inmates of the neighbouring seraglios to 
take what is called “ihe air;” a consUint creaking of cart wheels, which are never 
greased in India, a constant clamour of voices, and an almost constant thumping and 
jingling of drums, cymbals, &c. in honour of some of their deities ; and add to all this 
, a villainous smell of garlic, rancid coco-nut oil, sour butter, and stagnant ditches, and 
you will understand the sounds, sights, and smells of what is called the “Black Town 
of Calcutta. 

The Bishop set out upon his visitation in June 1824; he embarked on the 
Hooghly, and having first visited Dacca, he thence retrograded and navigate 
the Ganges in his progress to Upper India as far as that river vrould admit. 

His account of Benares is highly curious. The Bishop visited the temples, 
-the college, the observatory, the schools, and was admitted lyf special 
into a Jain temple, of great reputed sanctity ; the high-priest is himself regar 

* as an incarnation of the deity. The Jains of Benares (who are held in etes 
' ^ tation 
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tation by the Hindus, nn4ftre themselves divided into two sects, who abhor 
each other, and recently fought in the streets) are extrerady jealous of their 
religious mysteries, and had never been known to admit strangers to the pene- 
tralia of their temple. This vast city, which contains near 600,000 souls, is a 
noble place, thickly studded with domes and minarets. The Bishop ^ves the 
follows ing description of it ; 

In our way to and from the school I had an opportunity of seeing sometliing of Be- 
nares, which is a very remarkable city, more entirely and characteristically Eastern than 
any which I have yet seen, and at the same time altogetlier different from any thing in 
Bengal. No Europeans live in the town, nor are the streets wide enough for a wheel- 
carriage. Mr. Frazer’s gig was stopped short almost in its entrance, and the rest of the 
way was passed in tonjons, through alleys so crowded, so narrow, and so winding that 
even a tonjon sometimes passed with difficulty. The houses are mostly lofty, none I 
think less than two stories, most of three, and several of five or six, a sight which I now 
for the first time saw in India. The streets, like those of Chester, are considerably 
lower than the ground-floors of tlie houses, which have mostly arched rows in front 
witli little shops beliind them. Above these, the houses are richly embellished with 
verandahs, galleries, projecting oriel windows, and very broad and overhanging eaves, 
supported by curved brackets. The number of temples is very great, mostly small and 
stuck like shrines in the angles of the streets, and under the shadow of the lofty houses. 
Their forms, however, arc not ungraceful, and they are many of them entirely covered 
over with beautiful and elaborate carvings of flowers, animals, and palm-branches, 
equalling in minuteness and richness the best specimens that I have seen of Gothic or 
Grecian architecture. The material of the buildings is a very goo^ stone from Chunar, 
but the Hindoos here seem very fond of painting them a deep red colour, and, indeed,' 
of covering the more conspicuous parts of their houses with paintings in gaudy colours of 
flower-pots, men, women, bulls, elephants, gods and goddesses, in all their many-formed, 
many-headed, ’many-handed, and many-weaponed varieties. The sacred bulls devoted to 
Siva, of every age, tame and familiar as mastiffs, walk lazily up and down these narrow 
streets, or are seen lying across them, and hardly to be kicked up (any blows, indeed, 
given them must be of the gentlest kind, or woe be to the profiuie wretch who braves the 
prejudices of tills fanatic population) in order to make way for the tonjon. Monkeys 
sacred to Hunimaun, tlie divine ape who conquered Ceylon for Rama, are in some parts 
of the town equally numerous, clinging to all the roofs and little projections 'of the tem- 
ples, putting their impertinent heads and hands into every fruiterer’s or confectioner’s 
shop, and snatching tlie food from the children at their meals. Faqueer’s houses, as 
they are called, occur at every turn, adorned with idols, and sending out an unceasing 
tinkling and strumming of vinas, biyals, and other discordant instruments, while reli- 
gious mendicants of every Hindoo sect, offering every conceivalile deformity, which 
chdk, cow-dung, disease, matted locks, distorted limbs and disgusting and hideous 
attitudes of penance can shew, literally line the principal streets on both sides. Tlio 
number of blind persons is very great (I was going to say of lepers also, but I am not 
sure whether the appearance on the skin may not have been filth and chalk) ; and here I 
saw repeated instances of that penance of which I had heard much in Europe, of men 
with Uieir legs or arras voluntarily distorted by keeping them in one position, and their 
an s clenched till the nails grew out at the backs. Their pitiful exclamations os we ' 
passed, “ Agha Sahib,” ** Topee Sahib,” (the usual names in Hindustan for an Euro- 
^ean) “khana ke waste kooch cheez do,” “ give me something to eat,” soon drew from 
of\h ^ but it was a drop of water in the ocean, and the importunities 

e rest as we advanced into the city, were almost drowned in the hubbub which 

surrounded us. 

In proceeding by dawk to Cawnpoor, the Bishop’s party encountered a fright- 
me '* aflPorded an opportunity for observing the improver 

^ higher classes of the Hindus in the virtue of hospitality, and the 
of caste prejudices. 


Our 
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' Our caravan continued to airive during the day, which cleared toWfltdarevenfng^ 
but not time enough to prevent all 6ur bedding from being hopele^ly wet through, 
Meantime we were not quite without employment, since besides seeing our horses takcu 
care of, we had all manner of complaints to adjudicate between the villagers, our ser. 
vants and sepoys, and two companies more of sepoys who were also driven in to shel, 
ter. I could not help feeling very uncomfortable about the Corries and their children. 
The people who came up said they had obtained shelter in the house of a zemindar, but 
whether a gig and palanqueen could get through the waters which were between us, was 
more than we could form a judgment of. At length, just as we had given them up and 
were sitting down to dinner, they arrived, happily all well, and having received a hos- 
pitable entertainment from the zemindar in question, at whose bouse tliey bad asked per. 
mission to boil a little gruel for the children, and who had immediately invited them 
into a comfortable verandah, and, though a Hindoo, sent to purchase them a fowl and 
currie. The Archdeacon expressed much unwillingness to eat these in his house, know- 
ing, he said, how strong a prejudice would, a few years since, have been excited against 
such a step. But on his saying, ** Oh do not let us pollute your house,’* the good man 
returned an answer which, Mr. Corrie observed, shewed, more than most things, how 
fast caste was wearing away, “ We have different customs, but are we not of the same 
flesh and blood ?— My house is much honoured by your company.” 

The visit of the Bishop to Lucknow, and the interviews he had with the 
late king of Onde, arc interesting and very agreeably related. The king lie 
describes as a tall man, with good features, and a pleasing countenance, evi- 
dently once handsome j fond of dress and costly furniture; his manners very 
gentlemanly and elegant; an author, ambitious of literary fame, and ac- 
quainted with European mechanics, & c. The Bishop gives a pretty full rela- 
tion of the circumstances which occurred at this court, and which are the sub- 
ject of the “ Oude Papers,” of ponderous memory.* Hukeem Mehdee, the dis- 
graced minister, lives in great splendour at Futtehghur. The reform in the 
revenue system, it appears, though pressed by Mr. Ricketts, the present resi- 
dent, was still resisted by the king (on grounds, it must be confessed, not de- 
void of plausibility), and in the mean time this fine country is a prey to 
disorders of every kind ; travellers and qven the peasantry are obliged to go 
armed. Yet the Bishop found tlie country in a far better state of cultivation 
than he had expected to find it, which he supposes to be attributable to the 
withdrawing of the British troops, which were employed to enforce the unjust 
claims of the aumeens (government collectors), who have been either driven 
away entirely by the zemindars, or forced to agree to a moderate compro- 
mise. “ From Lucknow to Sandec, where I am now writing,” he observes, 

the country is as populous and well cultivated as most of the Company’s ter- 
ritories. It should be observed, however, that I have as yet seen no sign of 
those mud forts, stockades, and fortresses, on which the zemindars and pea- 
santry are said to rely for safety ; and that though I have heard a good deal all 
the way of the distressed state of the country, as well as its anarchy and 
lawlessness, except in a single instance, I have seen no signs of either. I can- 
not but suspect, therefore, that the misfortunes and anarchy of Oude are 
somewhat overrated, though it is certain that so fine a land will take a long 
time in ruining, and that very many years of oppression will be required to 
depopulate a country which produces on the same soil, and with no aid but 
irrigation, crops of wheat and pulse every year.” 

Upon reaching Delhi, in fact all the way from Meerut to that city, he fin 
Jhe people in less apparent comfort than those of Oude : they were 
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half-starved and broken-hearted, and the cultivation was of the most slovenly 
kind. This distress, however, appears to have arisen from the existing 
drought ; they had had not above three slight showers during the preceding 
twelve months. 

The edifices and other curiosities of Delhi, the court, the emperor, to whom 
the Bishop was presented, are subjects which are copiously treated of in the . 
work, but we have not space enough to dwell upon them. 

The Bishop’s journey into the hilly country (as far as Almorah), and into 
Rajpootana, brings him amongst people and scenes not often described, and 
this part of his diary is therefore perhaps the most interesting. From the 
heights of the nearer range of the Himalaya, he had a view of those “ glorious 
objects,” the most elevated peaks in the world. Nundidevi, the loftiest, which 
is 25,689 feet above the level of the sea, is forty miles distant from Almorah, 
as the crow flics j it is the subject of one of the beautiful plates, from draw- 
ings of the Bishop, which decorate the work. The scenery is scantily described 
in the diary, evidently from the difficulty of transferring immediately to paper 
the peculiar and sublime emotions which such objects excite. Had he lived to 
comi)lete his projected work. Dr. Heber’s picture of this magnificent scenery 
would probably have been eloquent. 

The Bishop’s description of some of the curiosities of Umeer will afford the 
reader an idea of the yet undepicted wonders of Rajpootana. He expresses 
Ilia surprise that a place so curious and interesting should be so little known, 
not merely in Europe but in India : — 

Tliis road led us through an ancient gate-way in an embattled ond turretted wall 
which connected the two hills, like that wliich I described on the otlier side of Jyepoor, 
and within we found a street like that also, of temples and old buildings of the same 
character, one of which was pointed out to me as a shrine whither the young Raja is 
carried weekly to pay his devotions, and another as tho house where he puts up his 
liorscs and reposes on such occasions. Beyond was a still steeper ascent to a second 
gate, which introduced us to a very wild and romantic valley, with a small lake at the 
bottom,— the crests of the hills on either side crowned with walls and towers, tlieir 
lower parts all rock and wood interspersed with ruined buildings, in front, and on the 
margin of the lake, a small ruinous town, overgrown with trees, and intermingled 
witli towers and temples, and over it, but a little to the left band, a noble old fortified 
palace, connected by a long line of wall and tower with a very largo castle on the 
liigliest part of the hill. We now descended the ghat by a similar road to tliat which 
bad conducted us thither, among some fine old trees, fragments of rock, and thickets 
of thorny underwood, till we reached the town, which almost entirely consisted of tem- 
ples, and had few inhabitants but grim and ghastly Yogis, with their hair in elf-knots, 
and their faces covered with chalk, sitting naked and hideous, like so many ghoules, 
amid the tombs and ruined houses. A narrow winding street led us through these 
abodes of superstition, under a dark shade of peepul-trees, till we found ourselves on 
anochcr steep ascent paved with granite and leading to the palace. We wound along 
the face of the hill, through, I think, three Gothic gateways, alighted in a large 
moss-grown quadrangle surrounded by what seemed to be barracks and stables, and 
followed our guides up a (jroad and long flight of steps, through another richly orna- 
mented gateway, into the interior courts of tlie building, which contain one very noble 
ball of audience, a pretty little garden with fountains, and a long succession of pas- 
cloisters, alcoves, and small and intricate apartments, many of them extremely 
beautiful, and enjoying from their windows, balconies, and terraces, one of the most 
striking prospects which can be conceived. The carving in stone and marble, and the 
mlaid flowers and ornaments in some of these apartments, are equal to those at Delhi 
snd Agra, and only surpassed by the beauties of the Tage-mahal. My companioiA, 
*'one of whom had visited Umeer before, all declared that, as a whole, it was sujperior 

to 
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to lha casUa of Delhi. For myself, I haw mn many royal palace*,<xmtaj|ilag lvjj„ 

and more stalely room»,-.«any, the architecture of which wm m a pumr taste, aad 
some which have covered a greater eatcnt of ground (*<>“gh >“ 'K >f *e fo^e« on 
the hill be included, Umeer will rank, I think, above Wind6or)_but for varied and 
picturesque effect, for richness of carving, for wild beauty of siWahon for fte number 
and romantic singularity of the apartments, and thastrangen^ of finding htich .build- 
htg in such a place and country, I am able to compare nothing with Umber; and this, 
too, was the work of Jye Singh ! 

Some amusing particulars are given of the Guzerattees and the court of 
Baroda ; but they are too diffuse for quotation. The characteristics of the 
various native courts visited by the Bishop appear to have been seized by him 

with great adroitness. . , , /• . 

It is time for us, however, to terminate this desultory manner of reviewing 
the work, and consider the author’s opinions upon certain topics of primary 
importance, which occur in various parts of it. ^ . 

The first topic which we shall notice, is one more immediately relating to 
the province of the author, namely, the state of religion in India. The indif. 
ference of Europeans to religion and religions improvement is spoken of in 
some parts o'f his diary, especially at Dinapoor, in no measured terms by the 
Bishop, and he laments the disputes and “ absurd tracassenes ” in the church 
in Southern India: yet in another part of his work he says, “in almost every 
part of my journey I have found the minds of the Europeans more favourably 

disposed to religion than I expected.” 

The real extent reached by the ministers of Christianity, missionaries or 
otherwise, in their endeavours at converting the natives is no where distinctly 
stated in the Bishop’s work. He appears to have received on this as well as 
other topics, different impressions at different periods, and as he had no oppor- 
tunity to review his sentiments, expressed thus hastily and partially, and to 
give a summary of them, it is difficult to arrive at a satisfactory result. 
In a letter to Mr. Wynn (vol. ii. p. 373), he says that the converts who are 
members of the church of England in the presidency of Bengal do not exceed 
in number 600 adults at most, a large proportion of whom are the wives ol 
European soldiers. The native Christians of the Roman Catholic persuasion, 

he wsm informed, amounted to some .^YLfii i, 

bear a good character. Again, in a letter to the Rev. Mr. Blunt (vol. u. x 
414) he observes, “the labours of our missionaries m those parts of Indm 
which I have seen have notasyet produced any great or striking show of con- 
verts.” He adds, that in the south, the number of native 
ding the Syrian and Romish churches, is reckoned from 40,000 to 80,000, 
a number, however, which he reduces in a subsequent letter to b^,0“ ; 
He speaks, indeed (from the report of a native unjaton^y). of the Abbe U 
bois’ “mendacity and ignorance, even with regard to Malabar a _ 

Ll” as surpassing credit (ii.342): and elsewhere he mentions ‘ S 
which in a quiet and unpretending way is really P J^ly 

nle ” especially by native missionaries. The Bishop has spoke 
'upon oTe point, uLely, the way. “the 

sions ought to be conducted in India, namely, aS a L govern. 

sons alone, and although not forbidden, m no ,o\lw is. 

ment and again. “ all that seems necessary for the 'fets t 

to let things take their course to make the in a 

government, as it now is, strictly neuter, and p 

general diffusion of knowledge, and in making ourselves rea y 
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temporal a6 well as spiritual inWresta of the people aiiflong \<rhom we 

live.” 

There is a palpable inconsistency between these declarations, which occur 
not in the diary, but in the correspondence^ and the occasional, complaints in 
the work that the local government do not permit native converts to filj ofiSces 
which give them a power over their countrymens a rule, the adherence to 
which seems to us indispensable in order to keep them free, in the eyes of the* 
natives, from suspicion of giving indirect and secret encouragemept to 
missionary labours. When therefore Dr. Heber speaks of the “absurd, not to 
gay wicked,” act of Government in removing from his regiment a naick who 
had embraced Christianity, “ though they still allow him his pay >•” and stigma* 
tizes the government of Madras as “ lukewarm and cowardly,” because in a 
regulation of 1816, respecting the appointment of district munsiffs, it is pro- 
vided (in strict consonance with the principle applauded by him), that “ no - 
native shall be authorized to officiate in that office, unless he be of the Hindoo 
or Mahomedan persuasion j” we again have cause to lament that he did not 
live to reconcile these discordant views of the same subject. We say nothing 
of the special ground upon which this regulation is supposed, hf the writer 
himself, to be founded, namely, that the native Christians in the south of 
India “ belong to a lower caste of Indians, for even these Christians retain 
many prejudices of caste, and in point of knowledge and morality are said to be 
extremely inferior ” to the other natives. It seems to us obvious that, whilst 
caste prejudices and other superstitious feelings are still so tenaciously adhered 
to amongst the Hindus that even Christians cannot altogether emancipate 
themselves therefrom, the Government, by suffering a native convert, who by 
becoming so forfeits caste, to fill any office which gives him control over his 
unconverted brethren, would violate that very rule of strict neutrality which 
the Bishop so repeatedly and forcibly prescribes. 

Whilst at Benares, the Bishop became acquainted with and has candidly 
stated the extent to which nominal or spurious conversion is carried amongst 
the natives of India ; his eyes, he tells us, were there opened more fully to a 
danger, which had before struck him as possible, that some of the boy? 
brought up in our schools might grow up accomplished hypocrites, playing thq 
part of Christians whilst zealous followers of Brahma. “ A man may believe 
what he pleases ; nay, I understand, he may almost say what he pleases, with- 
out the danger of losing caste ; and so long as they are not baptized, neither 
cat nor drink in company with Christians or Pariahs, all is well in the opinion 
of the great majority even in Benares.” In a letter to Mr. Wilmot Horton, he 
says that, “ instances of actual conversion to Christianity are as yet very un- 
common,^' Even in Ceylon, where “ Christianity has made, perhaps, a greater 
progress than in all India besides,” the Bishop confesses to Mr. Wynn, that the 
converts, “ Christians as they are, have preserved very many of their ancient 
usages, particularly with regard to caste, which in Ceylon, as well as in many 
parts of Southern India,* is preserved (he says) with a fierceness which I have 
rarely witnessed in Bengal, and which divides almost as perfectly a Soodra from 
aPariah Christian, as it did the same individuals whilst worshippers of Vishnu 
and Siva. The high-caste Indians, for instance, had made one most ahomina^ 
claim, to have a separate cup for the sacrament 1” Who can regard such 
a compromise between Christianity and Hinduism as real conversion? Who, 
diaUoleratcs such customs, regarding them as “merely civil questions of 
pedigree and worldly distinction,” can, at the same time, quarrel with the 
‘complaisance of the Abbe Dubois ? 


It 
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It limits bd acknowledge that the Bishop speaks of many* ^ptotns occur, 
ring to himself as well as to others, of a considerable change operating in the 
Hindu mind; of a growing contempt of idolatry, and an anxiety after other 
forms of belief, which give the Musulmans many converts. . The very indif. 
ference of the influential men amongst the natives to the measures employed 
for extending Christianity, and rendering it more conspicuous in Hindustan 
(their placing schools under the charge and direction of missionaries, shew^ as 
the Bishop remarks, how completely those feelings are gone by, in Bengal at 
least, which made even the presence of a single missionary the occasion of tu. 
mult and alarm.** He adds, however, even here : “ 1 only hope that no iropru. 
dence or over-forwardness on our part will revive these angry feelings.** The 
desire of the wealthy natives to imitate the English in many particulars of 
dress, buildings, domestic economy, is elsewhere adverted to as indicating that 
** a change, either for good or evil, of a most extensive and remarkable nature 
is fermenting in the native mind.’* May the tokens be for good I 

One important opinion is expressed in the Bishop*s correspondence, which 
ought not to be overlooked by the advocates of Indian missions at home : “ 1 
will only adffl that the more I see of India(thi8 was written in May 1825), the 
more I am convinced that its conversion will be best accomplished by the 
agency of natives of the country, and that we have already reached the mo- 
ment when it will be no longer desirable to incur the expense of sending out 
missionaries from Europe.’* The custom of street-preaching in India the 
Bishop condemns (vol. i. p. 299), as not only unnecessary, but unsafe. 

The schools are admitted to excite no jealousy; the common people send 
their children “ not only without objection, but with great thankfulness j” 
this has been owing, Dr. Heber states, to our disclaiming all direct attempts 
to convert the children. Hence no objection is made to the use of the Old 
and New Testament, as a class book, and Brahmins as well as Musulmans 
stand by with perfect coolness, nnd sometimes listen with apparent interest, 
whilst the scholars read our scriptures. This passiveness affords a most 
convenient means of furnishing the natives with a dispassionate view of the 
principles of Christianity ; and it has arisen from not forcing upon them our 
tenets. The Bishop has adverted to the gross mismanagement of the school 
at Cawnpore (vol. i. p. 385), supported by private subscription aided from the 
funds of Government. 

On the subject of suttees, the Bishop evidently writes under the influence of 
his existing state of feeling on the subject. In some places he speaks of it as 
a practice which might be put down without exciting any disturbance ; in others 
he includes suttees amongst those religious observances, a direct interfe- 
rence with which, on the part of Government, would lead to dangerous 
results ; and says that on this as well as other points a change for the better 
is silently taking place in the public mind “ if we are not in too great a hurry. 
Until that change shall take place, it is preposterous to talk of attempting to 
put a stop to ffuttecs, which would only render the practice secret. Many 
arguments in favour of compulsory measures against this custom are deduced 
from the success of Major Walker, in respect to infanticide in Guzerat. What 
says the Bishop? " through the influence of Major Walker, it is certain that 
many children were spared ; since that time, however, things have gone on 
very much in the old train, and the answers made by the chiefs to any remon- 
strances of the British officers is, * pay our daughters* marriage-portions an 
diey shall live.* ’* 

Of the character of the natives of India, notwithstanding the heavy 
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against ttieir inhoiiMinity (Awards aiush other, and the practices grolviflg out of 
their religious systetn, the Bishop speaks very favourably. “On the whole,” 
he says, “ they are a lively, intelligent, and interesting people. Their religion 
ig, indeed, a horrible one; fdr more so than I had conceived ; it gives them no 
nioral- precepts ; it encourages them in vice by the style of its ceremonies, and 
the character given of its deities ; and by the institution of caste it hardens 
tlieir hearts against each other to a degree which is often most revolting.” 
Again : “ their general character has much which is extremely pleasing to me ; 
they are brave, courteous, intelligent, and most eager after knowledge and 
improvement, with a remarkable talent for the sciences of geometry, 
astronomy, &c.” These remarks are applicable of course particularly to 
those Hindus more immediately under his own observation. The Rajpoots, 
whose character he was obliged to take at second-hand, are pourtrayed, very 
unjustly we believe, in the darkest colours: with the redeeming quality of 
courage, “ they have the vices of slaves added to those of robbers, with no 
more regard to truth than the natives of our own provinces, exceeding them 
in drunkenness, fondness for opium, and sensuality, while they have a blood- 
thirstiness from which the great mass of the Hindus are veryfhr removed.” 
The Bishop has expressed no scepticism in regard to this dark portrait of a 
people, painted by those who know them in very dilFerent colours : he should 
have called to mind (to use his own words) “ how hard it is to gain in 
India accurate information as to facts which seem most obvious to the senses.” 

The treatment of women in India, as in other Eastern countries, is very 
repugnant to European delicacy : 

I obbcrved, by the way, that my chobtlar and the rest of my escort, seemed to think 
that it was strange to give more to a woman than to most of the men ; and I had 
noticed on many occasions, that all through India any thing is thought good enotigli 
for the weaker sox, and that the roughest words, the poorest garments, the scantiest 
iilm- 1 , the most degrading labour, and the hardest blows, arc generally their portion. 
The same cliupras.,ee who, in clearing the way before a great man, speaks civilly enough 
lothoscof Ills own sex, cutis and kicks any unfortunate female wlio crosses his path 
without warning or forbearance. Yet to young children they are all gentleness and in- 
dulgence. VVIiat riddles men are ! and how strangely do they differ in different coun- 
tries ! An idle hoy in a crow'd would infallibly, in England, get his head broken, but 
\\liat an outcry would he raised if an unoflending woman wore beaten by tlie satellites 
of authority ! pei haps both parlies might learn something from each other ; at least I 
havealwa}s thought it very hard to sec beadles, in England, lashing aw’ay children on 
all puhlie occasions, as if curiosity were a crime at an age in which it is, of all others, 
most natural. 

Of the architecture of the Hindus, Dr. Heber, in the extracts from hijS 
letters formerly published in this Journal, spoke slightingly. Further obser- 
vation led him to recant, to a certain extent, his opinion. He speaks with 
admiration of the specimens of the art extant in Rajpootana (hitherto almost 
a /c?ra and particularly in Chittorc. He had evidently all along 

c'^l)ccted great things from the works at Elephanta; when he saw them he thus 
wrote: “though my expectations were highly raised, the reality much exceed- 
ed them, and both the dimensions, the proportions, and the sculpture, seemed 
^0 vne to be of a more noble character, and a more elegant execution, than I 
fiad been led to suppose. Even the statues arc executed with great, spirit, and 
we some of them of no common beauty, considering their dilapidated condi- 
tion and the coarseness of their material.” This does not proceed from a mere 
ti'aveller, but from a person of acknowledged taste and judgment, and once a 
Voi,.2a. No. 1 49. 4 P convert 
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convert to,Mr. MilPe sceptical notions of Hindu art. In the eitract (o which we 
wore particularly referred) the Bidhop assumed, with Mr. Mill, that the Hin* 
doos took all their notions of magnificence from the models furnished by their 
Mahometan conquerors upon personally examining these relics, however, 
be finds he had been misled (as Mr. Mill has been) by “ travellers who had 
seen little of India but Bombay.’* The erections were, he says, evidently 
Hindu, and dedicated to Siva ; the style of ornament and proportions of the 
pHlars, the dress of the figures, and all the other circumstances of the place, 
are such as may be seen at this day in every temple of central India, and 
among all those Indian nations where the fashions of the Musuimans have 
made but little progress.’* 

The Bishop represents the people, high and low (excepting, for obvious rea- 
sons, the Musuimans), as generally well affected towards the Government. In 
the upper provinces, in Rajpootana, in the Deccan, he describes them as sen- 
sible of the benefits they have received from a government under which they 
enjoy the fruits of their industry without fear of the cruelties and exactions of 
their former rulers. In writing to Mr. Wilmot Horton, he says 

I am assured that there is no ground whatever for the ossertion, that tlic people are 
become less innoqent or prosperous under British administration. In Bengal, at least 
in this neighbourhood, I am assured by the missionaries, who, as speaking the lan- 
guage, and associating with the lower classes, are by fur the best judges, that tlie Eng- 
lish Government is popular. They arc, in fact, lightly taxed (though that taxation is. 
clumsily arranged, aud liable to considerable abuse, from the extortions of the native 
Admeens and Chokeydars) ; they have no military conscription, or forced services j 
they live in great security from tlic march of armies, &c. ; and, above all, they some of 
them recollect in their own country, and all of them may hear or witness in the case of 
their neighbours in Oude and the Birman empire, how very differently all these things 
are managed under the Hindoo and Mahommedan sovereignties. 

Of the starved and wretched condition of the natives not under British 
authority very lamentable statements appear in the work. The Bishop men- 
tions the great increase of population in Bengal and Bahar, and the number of 
emigrants which come thither from all parts of India, amongst the proofs that 
our dominions are on the whole, wisely and equitably governed.” Where 
complaints occurred, they were mostly generated by some selfish feeling, as in 
the case of the Rawul of Banswarra, who allowed that ours was a good 
government for peace and for putting down robbery, but abominable for increas- 
ing the price of opium ! The state of the peasantry, according to the Bishop, 
is by no means severe : 

Rent i> higher than I expected to find it ; in this neighbourhood six rupees, about 
twelve shillings the English acre, seems an usual rate, which is a great sum among the 
Hindoos, and also when compared with the cheapness of provisions and labour, about 
sixpence being as much as a wwking man can earn, even as a porter, and three^pence 
being the pay of a labourer in husbandry, while ordinary rice is, at an average, less 
than a halfpenny for the weight of two pounds English. In consequence I do not 
apprehend that the peasantry arc ill olF, tliough, of course, they cannot live luxu- 
riously. Eish swarm in every part of the river, and in every tank and ditch. During 
the wet months they may be scooped up with a hand.net in every field, and procured, 
at all times, at the expense of a crooked nail and a little plaintain thread. They, there- 
fore, next to rice and plaintains, constitute the main food of the country. Animal 
' food all the lower castes of Hindoos eat whenever they can get it, beef and veal only 
excepted ; but, save fish, this is not often in their power. Except food, in such a cli- 
mate their wants are of cour.o but few. Very little clothing serves, and even this is 
more worn from decency than iK'cessity. They liave no furniture, except a cane bed- 
stead 
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stead or twOi and some earthen or copper poU( but they have a fuU allowanee of »tlm 
ornaments, coral beads, 'Bsc., which even the lowest ranks wear to a considerable value, 
end which seem to imply tliat they are not ill off for tlie necessaries of life, when such 
euperfiufties are within their rea^. 

Taxation, he adds, is not high, and half of the amount is laid out upon 
public works. It must be confessed that the Bishop gives a deplorable account 
of the state of the peasants in Bahar and near Benares, which he attributes to 
the famous measure of Mr. Law, founded, he says, on an imperfect acquaintance 
with the interests of India. 

The Bishop mentions in more than one passage tlm offensive behaviour 
of some Europeans towards the natives, who are not only excluded from oiur 
society, but “ a bullying insolent manner is continually assumed in speaking of 
them.” The difference of character in this respect between the French and 
the English made the former, though often avaricious and oppressive, greater 
favourites with the people ; and Dr. Heber emimerates, as one of the obstacles 
to the popularity of our government, ** the distance and haughtiness with 
which a very large proportion of the civil and military servants of the Com- 
pany treat the upper and middling classes of natives.” He instances specific 
acts of systematic rudeness offered to native functionaries of the Government, 
in the very teeth of the regulations. These things ought to be “ reformed 
altogether,” if we wish to bring about any approximation of the Hindu charac- 
ter to our own. 

The Bishop has thought it worth while to touch upon the questions of the 
freedom of the press in India, deportation, and colonization ; we subjoin his 
opinions upon each. On the first, he says : ” on the whole, I think it still 
desirable that, in this country, the newspapers should be licensed by Govern- 
ment.” With respect to deportation, he is convinced it is a power essential to 
the public peace. ** Many of the adventurers,” he adds, “ who come hither 
from Europe, are the greatest profligates the sun ever saw ; men whom nothing 
but despotism can manage, and who, unless they were really under a despotic 
rule, would insult, beat, and plunder the natives without shame or pity. Even 
now many instances occur of insult and misconduct, for which the prospect of 
immediate embarkation for Europe is the most effectual precaution or remedy. 
It is in fact the only control which the Company possesses over the trades- 
men and ship-builders in Calcutta, and the indigo-planters up the country. 
As to colonization, he says; ”the indigo planters are chiefly confined to 
Bengal, and I have no wish that their number should increase in India. They 
are always quarrelling with, and oppressing the natives, and have done much 
in those districts where they abound, to sink the English character in native 
eyes. Indeed the general conduct of the lower order of Europeans in India 
is such, as to shew the absurdity of the system of free colonization which 
W is mad about.” 

We here close our review of this very interesting work ; it has reached a 
greater length than wc anticipated, but its contents afford matter for even a 
much longer article, 
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Annotatiom on the Mutiny Act, 4iA Geo. IV, cap. 81, with soni/te Obfcrvations on 

the Practice of Courts Martial, both in his Majesty*s and the EasUIndia 

Companfs Service. By Captain M^Naghten, late Deputy Judge Advocate 

General, Bengal Army, Londcm, 1828. 8vo. .pp, 242. 

This work is, we believe, reprinted from a Calcutta editioh, with consider- 
able augmentations. Capt. M‘Naghten*s duties, whilst he held the post df 
deputy judge advocate general in Bengal, must have required him to pay fre* 
(|ucnt attention to the various matters comprehended in the mutiny laws ; 
these annotations are the result of his reflections thereupon, and M'euiay say, 
once for all, that his observations are shrewd and sensible. Other writers 
have recently treated upon the same subject, but, according to Capt. M‘^^agh- 
ten, not so as to render his work superfluous: on the contrary, he censures, 
rather unsparingly, the works of Col. Kennedy and Capt. Hough. The former, 
he observes, has “set out with the untenable assumption that martial law is 
vague and uncertain, in comparison with that which is, by excellence, termed 
the law of the land j” and has not taken for his text, as onr author has done, 
the East-India Company’s mutiny act, only introducing the Other as occasion 
required, thereby directing his efforts to “ the rendering more certain that 
particular branch of the law military by which the native army is controlled, 
and which requires to be more attentively treated in consequence of the infre- 
quency with which it is brought to the notice of Parliament, and the appardnft 
neglect with which it is then regarded.” Capt. M*Naghten, indeed, is of opi- 
nion that the recent act for the Company’s forces is drawn up with a very 
reprehensible degree of looseness. 

Amongst the questions treated of in this work, which the aiithor, in his 
dedication of it to the Duke of Wellington, specifies as novel, interesting, and 
undetermined, is the difference between cashierhift and dismissal. On this sub- 
ject Capt. M‘Naghtcn expresses himself as follows : 

This (cashiering) is the highest subordinate punishment that can be inflicted upon a 
commissioned officer ; and when wc reflect upon the severity of its nature, it must 
excite both our surprise and regret that it is so ill-defined, and so inconsistently applied, 
as I shall presently, and satisfactorily, show it to be. In the estimation of the world, 
it involves notonly'the destruction of rank, but the destruction of honour ; and to ruin 
a TYian in tfie eyes of all who know him, it is only necessary to say, “ ho was casliiered 
by the sentence of a general court-martial.” People who are not, and never have been, 
in the military service, consider cashiering as invariably the punishment inflicted on pre- 
eminent turpitude ; and even the army has been instructed to rank it much higher than 
dismissal, in the graduated scale of martial severity. Every officer is, or should be, 
acquainted with the sentiments of Lord Hastings, who is acknowledged, I believe, to 
lie one of the first, if not the very first, of military lawyers in the kingdom, as pub- 
lished to the army, on the trial of Major M in January 1820, for signing false 

musters, and other various offences ; and that his Lordship then laid it down as a rule, 
to be thereafter heeded, tliat cashiering included future disqualification to serve his Ma- 
jesty or the East-India Company again, and that in so doing it differed from dismissal, 
'i’his construction of the term being communicated to tlie court, caused a reply from 
them, explanatory of their reasons for considering the two punishments as synonymous 
in title, and similar in effect ; but although they made it clearly enough appear, that 
almost all writers on the subject were wont to use the terms indiscriminately, and that 
even some formerly confirmed sentences bore them out in their opinion of the sameness 
of flic punishment, yet no doubt can exist of their having been in error quoad hoc — 
namely, in not having ajiplied the run/ word laid down in the Mutiny Act as the penalty 
for that paiticiilar offence, even without inquiring in what respect it differed from any 

other 
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y,her word. The court «tong in having lubstittftod any otlier phraw than tliat 
contained \n the art^'ttnd idthoogh thfe Deputy Judge Advocate Oeiicral, who iwj. 
ducted the trial (Captaiu Qavlh T^utig), euppottod with much ability, and apparerit 
rca’fon, the use of the Vrord dismissal, and Uie cOuitto the last declared themselves uri- 
convinced by' the reasoning of his Lordship, it must be acknowledged, that as far as It 
went upon the necessity of following, on such occasions, the words of the act, that 
reasoning was quite irrefutable ; while the experience ahd knovi ledge of his Lordship 
rendered it certain' that his interpretation of ihe term' cnsAicr/tig was likewise in conso- 
nance with the practice of the law. 

It must, however, be confessed, that confidence in tlie infallibility of bis Lordship^s 
judgment, iS the strongest incentive an officer could have for mentally yielding to hfs 
position, though he had no alternative but to obey the mandate; because there te no 
p:irt of the Mutiny Act which lays it down that cashiering involves a greater puni^- 
incut than dismissal ; nor will it be of any avail to show, that whenever fhe former 
word is used, it is followed by “and shall be thereby utterly disabled,” &c. ; because if 
the term itself contains the disqualification, it is at least superflubus to make the addi- 
tion ; and, farther, because the same addition will be found attached in like manner fo 
the other term. It is impossible for any one to learn from the Act itself, or from atty 
work on military law, the now established distinction between cashiering and dismissal; 
and theFrcncli word casser, of wliicfi the former is, I conclude, the derivative, implies 
nothing more than breakings or onnviling, an officer’s commission. 

Towards the conclusion of the book, the author points out an inconsistency 
arising from the imperfect phraseology of one of the articles of war, which, 
whilst it only awards the penalty of discharge for the highest degree of moral 
turpitude, under felony, admits of an equally severe infliction against mere 
venial offences, nay a more severe, which is casfiic. ing. 

Upon the subject of duelling Capt. M‘Naghten has suggested a plan which, 
we agree with him, is at all events a safe experiment. After pointing out thb 
peculiar circumstances of this practice considered as a military offence, and the 
impossibility of dispensing with it in the army, unless a substitute be univer- 
sally agreed to, he suggests the following : 

111 any sincere endeavours to supply existing defects, the civil and military laws must 
go together; but I shall first speak of pure military duelling, in which the principals 
and seconds are all amenable to military law', and all of whom, tliercforc, can lie 
hronglit before a military tribunal. Let there be, by the enactment of the legislature, 
the necessary powers given for the establishment of a new court for the exclusive pur- 
pose of deciding in all cases of personal quarrels between officers, and which are not 
otherwise connected with the rules of discipline; as in the case of an inferior insulting 
his superior in the execution of his duty. Let these courts (under some significant dew 
nomination) l>e assembled, as circumstances may require, either by commanders in 
cliief, commanders of divisions, or of regiments, battalions, detachments, and so forth, 
and let their decision (this I hold to be a sine qua non) be unalterable by any other power, 
and not remissible as is that of a court-martial. Let the members be sworji, subject to 
challenge, and bound to secrecy of individual opinion, as is the custom at present ; and, 
in a word, let it have the aid of all necessary formalities. I shall now suppose, that at 
the mess-table one officer has given the lie to another ; that complaint is made to the 
commanding officer of the corps, who thereupon orders the court to assemble ; and, lastly, 
that upon due investigation, tlie insulting expression is proved to have been unprovoked, 
undeserved, and in all respects wanton. Let the decree of the court (which in all pos- 
sible cases should be laid down in the Articles of War) be, that the oflender sliall, in 
presence of every officer, then with the corps or detachment, read an expression of 
sorrow for his conduct, entreat the pardon of the olfeuded party in particular, and of all 
in whose presence the outrage was committed ; and lot what he reads have been dictated, 
and drawn out by the court itself, and signed by the ofi'endcr ; and, finally, let it be 

recorded 
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recorded in the proper staff oflice (report of proceedings being made to bead.quarter«) 
andft^.autlteaficated copy of tbo decree given to tibe cottfjileltient listing iatisf«c* 
tioD. In more aggravated cases^ such as that of a blow wantonly struck, let the peni. 
tentiary confession be still more forcible in its terms, more public in its manner of |)eing 
read, and let the offender read it on Air knees. These are suppositions of the extremeit 
cases ; and for offences of a minor degree, it were easy to modify the manner and niea< 
sure of atonement. Like the existing laws the above would be useless, if adequate 
means were not taken to enforce them. Let, therefore, proviso be made, that any 
officer so offended, who may decline calling upon the judgment of this court, and who 
may take any means whatsoever of redressing himself, be, upon due conviction thereof, 
before a general court-martial, irremissMy cashiered ; and the same in regard to any 
officer refusing to submit to the judgment of the proposed court immediately and expli. 
citly. Of course, if the investigation proved that the complainant was deserving, to 
any extent, of the obloquy put upon him, he, too, must be punishable, either by the 
apology being made reciprocally, or in a severer way, as the case might require ; and if 
laws of the foregoing nature were formed, and rigidly executed, the decision of the 
suggested court would soon come to be considered as a sufficient purification of character, 
and no officer could think meanly of another, whom a body of officers pronouncetl un. 
dishonoured, such pronouncement being founded upon a sworn investigation into the 
facts of his case. On the contrary, an officer repeatedly offending would soon come to 
be universally despised and avoided, even If cashiering were not rendered the penalty of 
a repetition. 

The expedient here suggested would have the certain effect of preventing 
duels; the question is, whether the army w'ould adopt it voluntarily, for it 
would be a great stretch of authority for the crown to prescribe it. We think 
that a very small proportion of the officers of the army would consent to 
adopt a plan which vested others, in all cases, with the vindication of their 
honour, an office often too delicate to admit of being delegated. 

Capt. M‘Naghten is not an enemy to flogging, in certaing cases : 

It is said, that a flogged soldier is good for nothing afterwards, but that an imprisoned 
one always comes out of confinement a better man than he went in. Supposing this to 
be true, it confines thte argument strictly to the individual, and gives no insight into the 
comparative effects which the two punishments have on the minds of his companions ; 
but I deny both the positions, because I speak from experience when I say, that I 
have known men who have been flogged to be in no degree deteriorated, and men who 
have been long confined, in no degree bettered, by the punishment; and I think that 
every person who has witnessed a corporal punishment must be able to call to memory 
what his sensations were on the first occasion of beholding it, and how strongly he felt, 
that if lie were liable to such a penalty, he would tremblingly abstain from the perpetra- 
tion of aught which could lead to its infliction. Such is the constant effect of a mible 
punishment on the spectators ; but when a man is sentenced to imprisonment, his com- 
rades lose sight of him forthwitlr : he is immured in a cell, and speedily forgotten. 

We have not space to examine the work more fully, but it is well worthy the 
perusal of the army. 
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April I9th, 1828.--The general meeting of the Society was held this day 
8t 2 o’clock P.M. ; the Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, president, in the chair. 

Xhe following donations were laid on the table* 

for the Library t from his Excellency Count Munster, Hanoverian Minister of 
State, F.M.R.A.S., a catalogue of the oriental MSS. in the Royal Library at riano- 
yer. Fro*” ^1*® Marquis Fortia D’ Urban/ his Dcuji Dwcours cow;>rts^5 pour la SociSt^ 
Asiatique; avec plane keSt j:c> From Professor Middeltiorpf, ofWratislaw, his works, 
entitled Cura Hexaplares in Mum ; Commentationes de Pnidentio, ^c., two parts ; and 
a Latin oration delivered on tlie anniversary of the King of Prussia’s birth. From M. 
Theologue, F.M.R.A.S., a Greek treatise on church music. From M. Klaproth, 
F.M.K.A.S., his memoir on the Sources of the Brahmaputra and of the Irrawaddy; 
with a map. From Professor Hamaker, F.M.R.A.S., the New Testament, in Sin- 
ghalese, 4to. From the Rev. J. Humbert, of Geneva; his Anthologie Arabe ; and 
j)isc(Airs sur VuliliU de la langue Arabe. From the SochJtd de Geographic of Paris; 
Jiccueil de Voyages, vol. ii. From the Academic Royale des Sciences de Bordeaux, 
Saaiuie publique de I'Academie du 51 Mai 1827. From Sir G. F. Staunton, Bart., 
V.P.R.A.S, the first and third numbers of the Canton Register. From Sir Alex. 
Johnston, V.P.R.A.S., a painting representing three Candian chiefs transferring the 

whole of the sea-coast of the island of Ceylon to Governor Falck, in 1766 ; a portrait 
of the chief who was prime minister to the King of Candy at the time the above-men- 
tioned transfer was elFected : both these paintings are connected with a very material 
political feature of the able and honourable administration of Emanuel Falck, the Ut« 
Dutch Governor of Ceylon, and the cousin of the present Netherlands’ ambassador in 
England. From Sir William Rumboldt, Bart., M.R.A.S., a portrait of the late 
Colonel Lamhton, surveyor .general of India. From Lieut. -Colonel Tod, M.R.A.S., 
a MS. historical roll or chronicle of the Ghelote dynasty of princes of M6war; thia 
very curious and valuable MS. is written on linen, about eighteen inches wide, and of 
great length, as may he supposed, as it contains a brief detail of events from the esta- 
blishment of the family in the peninsula of Saurashtra, in the second century, to Rana 
JuggutSing, of Oudipoor, in the seventeenth ; and every occurrence of importance in 
(heir annals finds here its pictorial delineation: if they do not possess much value as 
works of art, they must be allowed to be of considerable interest as records of their 
history and mythology, and even as representations of personal appearance and cos- 
tume. Although the princes of Mewar, from the greater antiquity of their family, 
preserve more specimens of historical records, thus illustrated, than any other tribe, yet 
they are not singular in the practice ; since every dynasty in Rajast’han has its history 
similarly chronicled. Colonel Tod remarks (in the letter which accompanied his dona- 
tion) that the existence of such documents quite suffice to redeem these martial tribes 
from the sweeping charge of not possessing any works of an historical nature; for 
although they may be deficient in the philosophic dignity of the west, tliey wn cei mrnly 
challenge competition with the Saxon chronicles of our own early times. This roll has 
afforded Colonel Tod some aid in the work which he has now in the press 1 ic 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajast’han.”* From Lieutenant Colonel Briggs, M.R A.S., 
a splendidly written Koran ; and a copy of his Letters on India, l^rom W«ll*am I rice, 
Esq., a copy of the Persian tale entitled Hum-oo-DU, or “ Beauty and Heart ; wuli 
a translation by Mr. Price. From Cesar Moreau, Esq., M.R. A.S., a copy of his 
Examen Statistique de la Royaume de France en 1827. From John Ranking, sq., 


• Wc have much pleasure In adding, that Colonel Tod concluded the letter which 
veryv^llle donatL (after an appeal to the 

charge-the library) by announcing that he had bequeathed the whole of hU MbS. and the oriental por 


tk)n of his library to the Society. 
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hU jRescnrches info the JFars and Sj>orts of the Mongols and Pomam ; ^ud Researches into 
the Conquest of Pci'U (ml Mexico by the Moguls. From Hebert, Ewj., editor of tho 
Register of Arts, &c. the first volume of a new series of that vrork, contoining several 
comparative views of Ceylonese and British machinery. From Lieutenant Colonel 
Pollock, of the Bengal artillery, through hU brother D. Pollock, Esq., IVI^ two 

Burmese MSS, one a religious book, writleu iu the round Pali char^icter on plain 
palm leaves; the other written in white upon a black ground, appears to contain 
copies of des))atchcs sent from Donabew by the Maha Biindoolah to vaiious p.»rts, re- 
ferring to the arrival and advance of the English army : it was found in the B,undoo- 
lah’s house at Donabew, after his death, by Col. Pollock. 

For the Museum From Lieutenant Coloriel Tod, 1. an inscription on stone, m very 

gootl preservation, in ibe character used by the Buddhists and Jains ; 2. another inscrip- 
tion in a similar character, upon copper, from the ruins of Lodowa in the desert. This 
is the only specimen of this character upon copper that Colonel Tod ever discovered. 
Colonel Tod promises sontc n-marks upon these and other inscriptions for the Society’s 
Trctusnciioiis. S. A statue of a Hindu fcmalc,divinity, from the ruins of Chandri- 
hhaga in Ilavrivati. The statue has apparently had six arms; but the Mahommedans 
having deprived it of all but the n.itiiral number, it is impossible to judge whom it is 
intended to represent. Cliandrabhaga was one of the numerous cities founded by the 
Pramaras; and among the ruins of its eighty-four temples, many good specimens of 
tlic arts of an early period may still be found. Ibis statue is stated not to be one of 
tho most favourable specimens ; hut it was portable, and being mutilated, it could I)e 
removed without odending prejudice. 4. A small fragment representing two attendants 
on the greater divinities, brought by Colonel Tod from Gungabheva, at the falls of the 
Chumhull. 5. A remarkably fine ebauk shell, from Sankha-dwara, the identical 
island in the gulf of Ciitch where Hindu mythology places the scene of the recovery 
pf the sacred volumes by Krishna, whose exploit, in the destruction of the serpent 
spoliator, gives him the character of the Pythic Apollo. (>. A quiver of arrows, such 
as arc used throughout Nortliern India; this was made at Lahore, and is of rich bine 
velvet, embroidered with gold. 7. The shooting equipage of a Rajput chieftain, con- 
sisting of a powder-flask, shot or ball case (both covered with green velvet), match, aiul 
priming horn, which is made of the antelope’s horn, with n carved ivory head. Fiom 
Lieutenant Colonel Briggs, models ot the following agiicultiiral implements: 1. tlio 
nugar, or heavy plough, usually drawn by from five to ten yoke of oxen, valued at 
about fifty rupees each. Tliis plough is used for the purpose of breaking up ground 
previously uncultivated ; it penetrates al)out fifteen inches deep, and in Its progrcs'. 
tears up by the roots a very thick stiong grass, which would otherwise prove injmioiis 
to the crops; after a short interval, this plough is followed by, 2. the vach'r, or scari- 
fier, W'bich removes the grass 1)efore-mcntione(i, and weeds ; it is also used for a variety 
of other purposes. 3. TIic large poinber, or drill plough, with three shares, used for 
sowing round grain. 4. The smuW pd tuber , or drill plough, with four shares, used for 
wheat, Ac. : behind this plough is a feeder, by means of which a man sows oil-seed 
bctw’een the two middle furrow's. .5. The kblpa, or dHII hoe; used for keeping the fin- 
rows free from w'ceds, Ac. : sumctimcs one man has the charge of two of these instru- 
ments; in whieli case a foiked stick, cut from the edge, and placed behind each, selves 
him to direct their progress. In piesenting these models, Colonel Briggs took occasion 
to explain to the meeting the manner of their employment, and generally, the system 
of agriculture in use among the cullivatois of the Deccan; from which explanation the 
above particulars were collected. From Lieutenant Colonel Coombs, two spears used 
by the natives of the Malayan peninsula, and six Candyan coi>per coins. From 
Lieutenant Colonel Bollock, a small metal figure of Buddha, in a temple. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to the respective 
donors. 

Colonel Briggs then read to the meeting his translation of a curious auto- 
biographical memoir of Nana Furnevees, the celebrated minister of the Mali- 
ratta state. 


At 
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At a veiy early age, Nana became the intimate fcienil of Madhoo Rao the 
Great, who succeeded his father in 1761, shortly aacr the battle of Paniput, 
which threatened the extinction of the Mahratta power in Hindustan. At 
this period he was but seventeen years of age, and Nana was nineteen ; the 
latter had been brought up to the study of the Vedas and Sastras, but he suc- 
ceeded to the office of Furnevees (literally, record-keeper)^ which had been 
held in his family for three generations. This was an office which, by bring- 
ing the person who filled it constantly into contact with the prince, was very 
favourable to the development of those superior qualities which Nana pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree; and he consequently was honoured with an inti- 
macy and confidence by his prince which only terminated with the death of the 
latter, at the early age of twenty-eight. 

Colonel Briggs briefly sketches the public career of this celebrated indivi- 
dual up to the period of his death in 1800; and then states how the original 
of this paper came into his possession. In the course of his inquiries for infor- 
mation regarding this extraordinary person, he was enabled to gain access to 
his private papers ; and a person, who was confidential clerk to the family, 
brought to him the curious and highly interesting relic, of which Colonel B. 
now presented a translation. The manuscript (which was in Nana’s own hand- 
writing) commences from his birth, but is only brought down to the period 
when Madhoo Rao ascended the throne. The translator remarks, that it is 
certainly a remarkable circumstance that Nana Furnevees should have written 
his life ; but at the same timq adduces very strong arguments in proof of its 
authenticity. 

The memoir opens with a beautiful disquisition upon the being and attri- 
butes of the Deity ; and from thence passes to a consideration of the constitu- 
tion of human nature. The narrative then commences, and states that while 
yet a child, Nana had a strong tendency to religion, and used to amuse him- 
self with performing the sacrificial ceremonies before the household images. 
He was not contracted in marriage till his tenth year, but about his twelfth 
year he began to feel the influence of the passions, which grew upon him to 
such a degree, that at the early age of seventeen he resolved to retire from the 
world, and give himself up to devotional pursuits. In the progress of his 
pilgrimage ho states himself to have bathed in the very pool where Krishna is 
said to have crushed the serpent Kalya ; and to have visited several other 
scenes of the exploits of this deity. The details of the fatal battle pf Pani- 
put are next given, and the total desertion of their commander, Bhow Sahib, 
thePeishwa’s brother, by the Mahratta nobles, is severely commented on. It 
is observed, that so comj)lete was his abandonment, that no one knew how he 
fell, or what became of him. An account of the manner in which Nana him- 
self escaped, and of his safe arrival at the court of the Peishwa, then follows. 
The paper concludes with a statement of the death of Nana Sahib, the Peishwa, 
and the accession of Madhoo Rao to the miisnud, upon which occasion Nana 
returns to public life in the office before-mentioned. 

Colonel Briggs accompanies his translation with some observations upon 
this remarkable narrative ; noticing, first, the pure and elevated sentiments 
which Nana Furnevees appears to have entertained upon the subject of the 
Deity, as exemplified in the introduction to his memoir, and in the whole 
tenour of his conduct through the many scenes of danger and difficulty he had 
already encountered, up to the time when he wrote this manuscript, and the 
strong contrast which these lofty ideas form with the humility of his opinions 
respecting his own nature. The translator concludes with expressing hie opi- 
Vol.25. No.149. 4 Q iiion 
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nion that, judging from this small specimen of the talents of Nana Furncvees, 
an extended memoir of his private life would prove both an interesting and 
valuable work. 

The thanks of the meeting were unanimously voted to Colonel Briggs for the 
communication of this very interesting paper. 

The next general meeting of the Society will be on Saturday, May 3(1, at 
^ 2 oVlock. 
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East-India Tiiade. 

(Ordered to be printedf 2\sl March 182K.) 

A Return of the Number of Ships cleared out from the ditFcrent Ports in the United 
Kingdom, for Irtish India, in each Year from 18H to 1826 both inclusive; speci- 
fying their Tonnage, the Number of Seamen employed in navigating them, whetlu'v 
Uritish or Indian, and distinguishing the Ships belonging to or charteretl by the Eiist- 
India Company from those of private Merchants. 



Total Numlrerof Ships cleared out 
from the Ports of the United 
Kingdom. 

Ships belonging to or chartered by 
the Eaht-lndl.i Company. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Men.* 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Mcn.^ 

In the Year ISM , 

52 

89,141 

4,842 

86 

84,819 

3,521 

1815 

121 

79,980 

8,610 

26 

29,177 

2,G08 

1816 

166 

99,986 

9,412 

26 

26,06S‘ 

2,891 

1817 

195 

106,847 

8,548 

22 

2 2,. 826 

2,805 

1818 

186 

101,692 

8,210 

82 

29,245 

3,048 

1819 

106 

66,525 

5,606 

35 

27,419 

2,546 

1820 

109 

69,265 

5,781 

22 

2.8,473 

2,125 

1821 

96 

68,155 

5,811 

25 

29,468 

2,859 

1822 

102 

78,102 

6,267 

25 

24,928 

2, 501 

1828 

111 

68,468 

5,591 

24 

26,484 

2,099 

1824 

117 

79,288 

6,978 

25 

27,580 

2,819 

1825 

189 

81,108 

7,095 

.82 

33,205 

8,188 

1826 

150 

88,700 

7,448 

26 

28,985 

2,675 


jVb/t;.— iThc above account includes the trade witli China, as vessels, whose ultiinale 
voyage is to that country, usually clear out for the East-Iudics also. 


Tea. 

(Ordered to be printed, 2d jiprd 1828.) 

An Account of the Quantity of Tea imported into, exported from, and retained for 
Home Consumption in, Great Britain, in each of the Two Years 1826 and 1827. 



Year 102G. 

Year 1027. 


iba. 

, lbs. 

Imported 

29,840,401 

.89,746,237 

Exported 

4,086,885 

4,142,949 

Retained for Home Consumption 

25,288,006 

26,048,227 
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VARIETIES. 


;VGIIICULTUII\L AND HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF CALCUTTA. 

A meeting of tliis Society was held 
Nov. 21, the president, W. Leycester, 
Es<i., in the chair. Amongst the gentle- 
men elected members were Baboos Daya 
Clmnd Addy, Sibchimder Das, and Ab- 
hnya Charan Banerji. 

The president laid before tlic meeting 
a report of the distribution of the kitchen- 
guidon seeds, recently received from 
Liverpool, Patna, and the Nilgherri Hills. 
The seeds from Liverpool cost nearly 
.£100. The supply consisted of seven- 
teen sorts of the cabbage species, includ- 
ing cauliflowers and brocoli, four of let- 
tuce, three of radish, four of onions, one 
of celery, one of parsley, nine sorts of peas, 
nine sorts of strawberries, and one of arti- 
choke. One-half the quantity was distri- 
buted gratuitously to native gardeners along 
with the Patna and Nilgherri parcels. Some 
jiurcels were sent to Penang and other 
jilares. A great portion of the rest was 
ihstributcd to the members, with excep- 
tion of the strawberry seeds, which were 
mostly reserved for the Society’s expe- 
rimental garden. The remaining quan- 
tity was sold in parcels, like those given 
to the members, for twenty rupcch each, 
realizing a considerable poition of the 
outlay, and thus enabling the Society to 
effect a .similar purebase next year, wdtb- 
outany material diminution of their funds. 
It was accordingly resolved to indent 
iijion Liverpool lor a fresh supply of seeds 
tor the season of 182B, 

A plant of the Maranta Arnrulinaccaf 
or that yielding the West- India arrow- 
root, reared in Calcutta, by the prc.sident, 
from a plant brought from the Capo of 
Cood Hope, wais presented by hitri, as 
well as a specimen of the arrow-root, pre- 
pared from its tubers, which has been pro- 
nounced by several medical men to be of 
the best quality. 

Specimens of Himalayan wheat, with 
observations on them and other vegetable 
products of the hills, were presented by 
Mr. Royle. 

An account of a new kind of plum, re- 
sembling a cherry, found in Asam, and 
ohsi rvations on extending the growth of 
the ajiple and pear in Hindustan, were 
received from Mr. Scott. 

A letter was read from Mr. Williams, 
of Sricole, in Jessore, on the influence 
of the moon’s age, on the rise and fall of 
the sap of trees, and the consequent 
effects on the seasoning of timber. 

A letter from Baboo Badhakant Deb 
was read on the use of manure, accord- 
ing to the English system, intended to 


introduce its employment amongst the 
natives. — Cal, Gov, Gaz, 

MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF 
CALCUTTA. 

A meeting of the Society was held on 
the 1st Dec., Mr. Wilson, vice-president, 
in tlie chair. 

A ]iapcr by Dr. G. M. Patterson, on 
the Pathology of the cerebellum, and a 
communication by Mr. Twining, on the 
use of the lactucarium, prepared in India 
at the General Hosp^l, were read, and 
made the subjects WUiscussion. The 
clbeaey of the narcotic juice of the let- 
tuce, in the cases in which it was admi- 
nistered, has proved less decided than 
was inferred from its first trial ; but it 
appears to have been sensibly felt in some 
instances, and the substance is consider- 
ed deserving of further investigation. — 
Ib, 

nOMBA^lTERARY SOCIETY. 

The anniversary meeting of the Lite- 
rary Society of Bombay was held at its 
rooms, on Monday the 2()th November. 

The usual business having been trans- 
acted, the secretary (Lieut. Col. V. Ken- 
nedy) addressed the meeting as follows ; 

“ Mr. Vice-Pre.sident and gentlemen : 
as you have all so lately jiarticipated in 
presenting to the Honoiiiable Monnt- 
stuart Elphinstone, on his resignation of 
this government, those tributes of regret 
and apidause, to w'hieh his (listinguisheil 
and pre-eminent merits so justly entitled 
him, it becomes iin necessary to intimate, 
that in consequence of his departure the 
situation of jn-esident of this Society has 
become vacant. Previously, how^ever, to 
proceeding to the election of his succes- 
sor, ])crmit me to recall to your attention 
the important benefits which not only 
this Society, but oriental literature in 
general, has derived from that cultivation 
and promotion of literary pursuits, with 
which he delighted to solace the few 
hours that be eoiild abstract from the 
multiplied avocations of otlieial business ; 
but 1 .should liave been most happy had 
some person, much better r^ualificd than 
I am to speak on such a subject, under- 
taken to submit it to your notice ; as I 
am too w ell aware that I can but inade- 
quately convey even an imperfect notion 
of the extensive convcrsancy with litera- 
ture for which Mr. Elphinstone was so 
eminently distinguislicil, and of that con- 
stant solicitude and liberality w'ith which 
he eneonraged every means that could 
tend to jiromote its genenil and beneficial 
diffusion. 

“ It 
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** It mugt at the same time be ad- 
mitted, tijat from a singularly diffident 
and retiring disposition, which is so often 
the accompaniment and ornament of real 
ability, neither our labours have been 
animated by those discourses, nor our 
Transactions enriched with those me- 
moirs, which Mr. Elph instone was so 
competent to compose ; for, if not a pro- 
found classical scholar, he was sufficiently 
master of the Greek and Latin languages 
to enable him to appreciate and enjoy 
the matchless works of antiquity ; and 
with tlje modern literature of his own 
country, France, and Italy, he was inti- 
mately acquainted. But his active life 
and public duties restricted Ins knowledge 
of tire numerous languages of Asia to a 
conversancy withJp^ian, and prevented 
him from prosecu^g, even in tliat Ian. 
guage, the study of oriental learning by 
applying to its original sources ; yet his 
information on all subjects connected 
with it, and particularly with the civil 
and political history of Persia and India, 
was most extensive. That cause, per- 
haps, united to tlie correct and elegant 
taste which he liud derived from nature, 
but which he harl impr<^ed and sedu- 
lously cultivated, by th^perusal of the 
best ancient and modern authors, ren- 
dered him a rather too severe critic of 
oriental composition. He denied not. 
Indeed, that its occasional beauties de- 
served every praise, but he was inclined to 
think that these could not compensate for 
its numerous imperfections. Tliis opinion, 
however, applied merely to the critical 
merits of Eastern literature ; for he evinc- 
ed, by means of enlightened acts, his Arm 
conviction that the government of this 
country could not be conducted efficiently 
and prosperously for many years without 
adapting it, as far as the real interests of 
the people would admit, to their long- 
established and deeply- rooted habits and 
prejudices ; and hence it was that, in 
order to acquire an accurate knowledge of 
their customs, usages, and laws, he en. 
couraged with the utmost munificence 
the study of the native languages and lite- 
rature. 

“ But from his estimation of the na- 
tive character, whicJi he must have view- 
ed in its most unfavourable light, during 
his olHcial intercourse with the late Peihh- 
wah, whose conduct and that of his mi- 
nisters, during the last six years ol his 
government, was so marked with dupli- 
city and disregard of every principle of 
honour and rectitude, Mr. Elpliinstone 
was persuaded that mental and moral im- 
provement were indispensable for secur- 
ing the real prosperity of this country, 
and tor enabling the people to understand 
and uppreeiate that impartudity, integrity, 
and justice, which distinguish the British 
government. Education, therefore, ap- 


peared to his enlightened wews the most 
safe and efficient means for improving the 
native mind, and rendering the people 
eventually qualified for a participation in 
the government of their own country ; 
and Mr. Elpliinstone, therefore, encou- 
raged with the most liberal support the 
establishment and exertions of the Native 
Education Society, which promise to be 
attended with such beneficial results. 
Hence the future consequences, which 
may be produced by thus promoting the 
cultivation of Western and Eastern litera- 
ture in this country, becomes a subject 
of most interesting speculation. For, 
though the advancement which the na- 
tives may attain is still problematical, it 
cannot be denied that they possess the 
greatest aptitude for instruction ; and it 
\^'ill be obvious tliat the more intimately 
acquainted with them British gentlemen 
may become, the more capable will they 
be of ascertaining correctly the motives 
and principles of conduct which actuate 
the present Hindu, and of penetrating 
into the darkest recesses of that antique, 
riel), and copious mine of Sanscrit learn- 
ing, which has been hitherto so little ex- 
plored. 

“ It was to assist in the attainmenipf 
objects of such importance that Mr. El- 
phinstone was always most anxious to 
promote the interests of tliis Society, and 
that he unceasingly endeavoured to incite 
every person with whom he was acquainted 
to favour it with contributions. If, there- 
fore, six years have elapsed without our 
having been able to publish another volume 
of our Transactions, this dearth of com- 
munications would not have occurred had 
it been in the power of the president to 
have prevented it ; but the limited extent 
of this presidency, the lamented death or 
regretted departure to Europe of some of 
our most distinguislied members, and the 
difficulty of literary pursuits in tliis coun- 
try, present causes fully sufficient for ex- 
plaining this suspension, which, 1 trust, 
18 merely temporary, of the publication of 
volumes similar to those which have been 
already Honoured with t!ie approbation of 
tlie public. 

“ It must appear surprising that, 
amidst the numerous objects so fully 
deserving of investigation which surround 
us, so few persons are inclined to devote 
themselves to some one of those various 
studies, for the cultivation of \\hich this 
country seems to afford the greatest in- 
citements ; and still more so, that of such 
gentlemen as are engaged in these pur- 
suits scarcely any one appears inclined to 
avail liimself of our Transactions, for the 
purpose of communicating to the public 
the result of his researches. But there 
is one obstacle to literary exertion in this 
country, which does not seem to have 
been hitherto duly appreciated ; I mj^n 
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the indispwsable neiJewity cH acquiring 
vernacular dialect of the province in 
which such studies are pursued. For the 
^twiuari«>» historian, and even the 
I^tanist, the physician, or the mineralO- 
-i5,» will find it difficult, without such a 
knowledge, to conduct his inqiuries ; and 
this defect will render his conclusions 
unsatisfoctory and but little entitled 
to have reliance placed upon them. If 
also the object of research be Muhatnrou- 
dan literature, no considerable progress 
in it could be attained without a compe- 
tent conversancy with the Persian and 
Arabic languages ; nor could the pursuit 
of Hindu learning be prosecuted with 
any success without the acquisition of 
Sanscrit The study, however, of lan- 
jniages is to many persons so extremely 
ilksome as to deter them from attempting 
to approach by so rugged a path that 
portal, which would introduce them into 
90 novel a scene, abounding in diversified 
objects of curiosity and instruction ; but 
to facilitate this approach Mr. Elphin- 
stone has encouraged and promoted, by 
the enlightened liberality of the govern- 
ment over which he presided, the com- 
pilation and publrcatiou of grammars and 
difioiiaries of the Maratha and Gurjrati 
languages, which, to the disgrace ot this 
presidency, had remained so long neglect- 
ed, and also the publication of several 
works composed in them. These lan- 
guages, it is true, have no instrinsic merit, 
for they are merely colloquial, and pos- 
sess no valuable works, hut they are the 
mother tongues of the people who are 
))laoed under this government; and in 
hutli the Maratha and Gurjrati provinces 
a knowledge of Hindustani is by no means 
generally prevalent. In this part of In- 
dia, therefore, it will be evident how im- 
possible it must be for any person to pur- 
sue effectually any object of research 
without a knowledge of one, or perhaps 
hotli of these vernacular dialects, in order 
to put him in possession of a medium of 
communication between himself and those 
Iroin whom he may require information. 

“ It is not, however, by his public 
measures or private exertions alone that 
Mr. Elphinstone lias thus successfully 
contributed to the promotion of litera- 
ture, tor his invaluable account of the 
embassy to Cabul will ever remain a me- 
morial, and I hope not the only memo- 
rial, of his eminent litemry qualifications; 
and from the public applause which it has 
so justly received, it must also afford a 
most inciting assurance, that neither tm 
iwtive life nor official business do neces- 
sarily prevent the prosecution of intellec- 
tual pursuits. Occupied, indeed, as Mr. 
Elphinstone always seemed to be, either 
111 the discharge of his numerous and im- 
imrtunt public duties, or in maintaining 
the intercourse of private life with tliat 


urbanity and engaging inendlinett for 
which he was so peculiarly distinguished, 
these words of Oatullus to Crassus in 
Cicero’s Treatise de Orators, ' became 
staikingly applicable to the extent of ae- 
quirements displayed in Mr. Elphinstone’s 
conversation 8 ed tamen^ cum otnnes 
gradus ffitatis recorder tue, eumque vitam 
tuam ac studia considero: nequC) quo 
tempore ista didiccris, video, neemagno- 
pere te istis studiis^ hominibus, libris, 
intellego, deditum. Neque tamen pos- 
sum statuere, utrum magis mirer te ilia, 
quse mihi persuades maxima esie adju- 
menta, potuisse in tuis tantis occupa- 
tionibus, perdisoere, an si non potueris 
posse isto mode dicere.” It was, there- 
fore, to that instructive intercourse, to 
that courtesy with lllich Mr. Elpliin- 
stone listened to those with whom he 
conversed, to that unassuming and en- 
gaging manner with which he communi- 
cated the copious and diversified stores 
of his own knowledge, and to the bright 
example of his literary excellence, that is 
principally to he ascribed the more gene- 
ral diffusion of a literary taste throughout 
this presidency. For it was impossible 
to be admitted into the society of so 
highly talented* an individual without ad- 
miring his commanding abilities, and 
being sensible that litemture most emi- 
nently contributed to adorn his richly 
cultivated mind : but what man admires 
he wishes to imitate, and though it is not 
likely that any person could entertain 
even the slightest exi)eetation of emu- 
lating the numerous accomplishments of 
Mr. Elphinstone, he might still per- 
mitted to hope, that by cultivating his 
own mind he might render himself more 
worthy of the notice with which Mr. El- 
phinstone honoured him. 

“ That such was actually tlie case I 
may confidently appeal to the gentlemen 
present to attest, and to them also are 
well known the subjects to which I have 
now ventured to advert, in a manner so 
very inadequate to their importance. 
To prolong these imperfect remarks must 
be unnecessaiy, for I am persuaded that 
every member will be of oi)inion that tho 
Society ought to testify tlie high senw 
which it entertains of Mr. Elphinstone’s 
literary excellence, of his constant soli- 
citude to promote the diffusion of litera- 
ture and knowledge, and of the grateful 
remembrance which the Society will ever 
preserve of his unceasing interest in the 
furtherance of the objects of its institu- 
tion by some permanent memorial, which 
shall not only perpetuate his memory, but 
also incite the beholder to imitate, in tlic 
cultivation of his own mind, so illus- 
trious an example. I beg leave in con- 
sequence to propose, that Mr. Elphin- 
stone be requested to sit for his bust on 
his arrival in England, in order tliat it 
may 
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may be placed in the roome of the Lite- ^ 
rary Society of Bombay.” 

This proposition was unanimously 
adopted. 

It was next resolved, that Major Ge- 
neral the Hon. Sir John Malcolm be 
elected president of the Society, in the 
place of the Hon. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone. 

Lieutenant Colonel Kennedy having 
here begged leave to resign the situation 
of secretary to the Society and its two 
committees, it was resolved that the una- 
nimous thanks of the Society be conveyed 
to Lieutenant Colonel Kennedy, for the 
very great benefits which the Society has 
derived, during the period that he has 
held the situation of secretary, from his 
assiduous zeal, cx^'sive bibliographical 
knowledge, and literary abilities. 

'file deputation accordingly waited upon 
Major General the Honourable Sir John 
Malcolm the following morning, and 
conrniinicated to him the request of the 
Society, when Sir .John Malcolm was 
pleased to do the Society the honour of 
accepting the situation of president.*— 
JBomh- Cour.f Dec. 1. 

TIIK CHINESE KEYS OR RADICALS. 

M. Klajiroth has published the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the keys or radical 
characters in the Chinese language, in the 
Nouveau Journal Asiatique, for March 
1828:— 

M. Abel Remusat, in his excellent 
Chinese Grammar (pp. 8, 9), has well 
explained the nature of tlie pooy or Chi- 
nese keys ; he there observes, that “ the 
distinction of the poo was made at diHe* 
rent periods by various authors, and 
solely with the view ot classing the cha- 
racters.” Many ])crsons, however, de- 
ceived by the fancies or rather reveries of 
Fourmont regarding the 2 I t keys, still 
believe that the Chinese first began by 
forming these 214 j)rincipal chameters, 
and that they then comi)Ounded all the 
others by a combination of these primitive 
radicals. This fantastic explanation of 
the keys is the only addition made by IM. 
Deguignes to the Cliinese and Latin 
Dictionary of F. Basil of Glemona, who 
was employed to juiblish it. M. De- 
guignes found in the Meditationes SinicfC 
of Fourmont such phrases as these : plfh, 
“ key of unity, of ]niority, and perlec- 
tion or at the second key, Invdn^ 
“ key of increase, &c.” A single glance 
at the meaning of the eight eharactere 
arranged in the dictionary under the lat- 
ter key, will demonstrate the fallacy of 
this system ; for the things they denote 
recall no such idea. They signify : i/a, 
a fork ; ko, a numeral particle ; chung, 
the middle ; fang, a full face ; kwan, to 
tie the hair in two tufts upon the bead; 
ch'hucn, to stiing; ch'hun, a gridiron. 
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Those who know Chinese have long ago 
rejected the erroneous assertions of Four, 
mont. These assertions are, neverthel 
less, again brought forward in a work on 
Chinese philosophy recently published in 
Germany, The fact is, that the Chinese 
characters were not originally formed 
according to any general system ; those 
who formed them followed no other law 
than necessity, which obliged them to 
invent a sign to express such or such an 
object or idea. It was not till long after 
the whole of the characters were form- 
ed that the idea ever occurred of subject- 
ing them to a minute examination, in 
order to extract from a certain number of 
groups, one of which was found in each 
character, under which by these means 
all the ideographical signs which compose 
Chinese writing might be airanged; 
hence the oldest Chinese lexicons or vo- 
cabularies, such as the Urk-ya, and 
others besides, are not arranged accord- 
ing to the system of keys, but in.tlie 
order of subjects. This order begins 
with heaven and ends with animals. 

Ileu-shin, the celebrated author of the 
dictionary ShivY}-wdn, which he finished 
in the year 121 of our tra, W'as the first 
who conceived the happy idea of evtralt- 
ing from the aggregate Chinese cliiirac- 
ters, poo, or hei/f, under which they 
miglit be arranged. He fixed the niini- 
ber of them at 510, and disjiosed them 
in what appears an arbitrary order. Some 
editors of his work have arranged tlusi' 
510 poo according to the consonants of 
the words they represent, and they have 
disposed them in the scries of the CJiinesc 
consonants, which follow each other 
nearly in the same order as those of the 
Indian alphabet, beginning by k ami end- 
mg by /. Koo-ye-wang, author of the 
Yuh-piicen, who fmishcil this celebrated 
dictionary A. D. .51.3, adopted .512 keys, 
partly the same as those of the Slovo- 
waii. The successors of these two great 
lexicographers have considerably alteied 
the order and the number of the keys, 
each following the system he had adopt- 
ed for his own jiarticular work. The dic- 
tionary AMwa 7 -yMn, finished A. D. 1011, 
has 200 keys. Sze-rna-kwang has in- 
serted .513 in his Luy-p' hcen. The great 
dictionary P'hcen-hae has 441. The 
lIung~ivoo-cJu7}g-yHn, compiled in the 
reign of the first emperor of the Ming 
dynasty, carries the number of keys to 
500, {kc. &e. Other lexicographers have 
greatly diminished the number of the 
keys : the author of the Lo^shoo-foo, for 
example, has distributed all the charac- 
ters explained in that dictionary under 
93 poo. This uncertainty regarding the 
number of keys continued till IGIO, the 
period when the celebrated Mae-tan pub- 
lished his Tszc-htvny, who was the fii’st 
to determine the 21 1 keys now in use. 

They 
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Tiiev were adopted by the author of the dogs, the ravens, and other bkds of prey. 
U, jKt.Uze-t'hungi and finally by the em- ^ They share the mass of corruption, and 
^ ror Kang-he, in his Kang-he-tsze-t&en, * return to their dens to devour it without 
■rheir system is, without dispute, the rice, seasoning, or any other accompani- 
1 est and most convenient of all extant, mcnt. Little do they care of what dis- 
nd does not appear likely to be speedily ease the animal may have died, for they 
rliaiiKcd; but these 214 signs ought by make no scruple to poison secretly their 
means to be regarded as the primitive neighbour’s oxen and cows to provide a 
Hiaractcre of Chinese writing. savage repast for their ravenous appetites. 

The Bushmen* of Southern Africa gene- 


HOSPITAI* FOIl ANIMALS IN INDIA. 

At Broach is one of those remarkable 
institutions which have made a good deal 
of noise in Europe as instances of Hin- 
doo benevolence to inferior animals; I 
mean hospitals for sick and infirm beasts, 
birds, and insects. 1 was not able to 
visit it, but Mr. Corscllis described it as 
;i very dirty and neglected place, which, 
tliough it lias considerable endowments 
in land, only serves to enrich the Brah- 
mins who manage it. They liave really 
uniinals of several dillereiit kinds there, 
not only those which are accounted 
sacred by the Hindoos, as monkeys, pea- 
cocks, kc., blit horses, dogs, and cats; 
they have also, in little boxes, an as- 
sortment of lice and tleas. It is not 
true, however, that they teed those pen- 
sioners on the flesh of beggars lined tor 
tm purpose ; the Bruluniiis say that in- 
sects, as well as the other inmates ot 
their infirmary, arc fed with vegetables 
only, sucli as rice, &e. How the insects 
tin I VC I did not hear, but the old horses 
and dogs, nay tlic peacocks and apes, are 
allowed to starve, and the only creatures 
said to be in any tolerable plight are 
some milch cows, which may be kept 
fioin other motives than charity. —Hebei 's 
Journal. 


rally eat the flesh raw, and when they 
cook it, they only warm it, and apply 
their teeth to it at the moment it is t^cn 
from the ashes. The inhabitants of the 
Kurulcan Isles are very partial to bear’s 
liver. Chinese are not particular in their 
choice of animal food; cats, dogs, rats, 
and almost every species of animals, ser- 
pents, &c. and which have either been 
killed or died a natural deatli. It was a 
jnactiec in China at one time for tavern- 
keepers to put to death a fat guest, when 
opportunity served, and to make pies, 
ko. of the flesh tor the entertainment of 
their other guests who were so fortunate 
as not to be so well fed. Bears’ paws, 
hilds’-nests, and sea-slug, are considered 
great delicacies. The Tibetians prefer 
niw to roasted mutton. The Cochin 
Chniese prefer rotten eggs to fresh ; pu- 
trid eggs cost more than the latter by 30 
per eeiit.-- CVanesc Chronide of Malacca. 

SHAMANISM IN SIllFlUA, 

“ April 9, 1827 — This evening I 
learned that there were to be some Sha- 
man rites pertormed at a tent about a 
nnle from the house. Alter supper I 
went with my three young men to w-itness 
the ceremonies. 'I'liey had not begun 
when w’e arrived. I w'as the more de- 
sirous to sec this service, because, from 
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A whale has recently been taken in 
Oyster Bay (Van Diemen’s Land), ex- 
hiliiting a most singular phenomenon. 
On cutting St up the blubber appeared of 
a blood red, and after boiling, the oil, 
wliich is of a very good quality, assumed 
the same colour. The fish exhibited no 
(‘xtraordinary appearance externally, but 
turned out seven tuns of oil, specimens ot 
which liave been sent to the faculty for 
analysis . — Colonial T lines. 

niVEllSITY or TASTE UlTSI’ECTlNG FOOD. 

We have many examples of tlic par- 
tiality of comparatively civilized races ot 
men to a diet wliicli to us appears loath- 
some and offensive, and winch these na- 
tions from habit, or naturally depraved 
taste, w'oukl prefer to the choicest dihl^es 
at an alderman’s dinner in Guildhall. 
The Purialis of Ilindoostan (it is observ- 
ed in a recent w'ork), attracted by the 
stench of rotten cai cuses, fly in crow'ds to 
dispute the infectious carrion with the 


what I had heard of it, I thought there 
W'as a remarkable resemblance in it to 
some of the ceremonies connected with 
the scape-goat of the Mosaic economy. 
They call it the letting louse of the goat. 
Upon this occasion the animal jiroviifcd 
was rather a kid than a goat. There w^ere 
two Shamans, men, present, or as they 
are termed, Boo, and two female Sha- 
mans, or Odugaii. A young man was 
bitting by the wall of the tent dressing 
the goat, that is fastening little brass 
rings, corals, and other ornaments to its 
legs, neck, eais, &c. This occui»ied up- 
wards of halt an hour ; tw'O or three 
lighted lamps w ere ])liiecil on a table at 
the west side of the tent, bclore the 
sheep-skin images. Before the table 
were placed the two Shaman sticks, 
called horses, being ornamented with the 
figure of a horse’s head on the top, nnd 
hung round w'lth a number of iron rings 
and flat slips of the same metal, wliich 
make a tinkling noise when the stick is 
niovcd. A sword was stuck in the ground 
beside them. The use of these articles 
will 
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will be seen immediately. The younjfer 
of the two Shamans began the service 
playing for a few minutes upon a Jew’s 
harp* the instrument the Shamans use to 
invoke the objects of their worship, and, 
as they say, to bring their own minds into 
a fit state to hold intercourse with them. 
The harp was then banded across the tent 
to one of the Odagans, who began to play 
in the same strahu In the mean time 
the younger Shaman rose, laid aside his 
girdle, and hung a circular plate of brass 
round his neck. He then turned towards 
the table were the lamps where burning, 
and taking a taper in his hand, and wav- 
ing it with a slow continued motion over 
the table, began to mutter, in a low 
tone, a kind of prayer, or incantation. 
This ^’U6 in the Mongolian language, but 
pronounced in so low a voice, and so 
indistinctly, that I could not understand 
a single word. This lasted fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and then seizing the 
two sticks, one in each hand, holding 
also the sword in his left hand, with its 
point to the ground, he turned towards 
the fire in the middle of tlie tent, mut- 
tering all the while his invocations. A 
wooden cup was then given him, and a 
man stood by with n vessel containing some 
milk. The milk was poured, in small 
portions, into the cup, and the Shaman 
threw the first part into the fire, then 
repeated portions out of the hole in the 
roof of the tent, towards the east, west, 
south, and north. The Shaman then 
began to utter words in a louder tone, 
and to use more violent gesticulations. 
His whole frame became agitated, and 
after reeling about the tent for some 
time, he sat down in his place. The old 
Shaman, who was quite blind and appa- 
rently very infirm, tlien rose, took the 
two sticks (omitting the sword) and be- 
gun his pruyera ; at first his voice was 
low, and his motions gentle, but as he 
continued to strike the ground with his 
two rattling-sticks, he gradually became 
more active, began to make strange 
noises, hissing like a cat, and growling 
like an angiy dog ; his legs then began to 
tremble, his whole body shook violently, 
and at last he began to jump with an 
agility and force which 1 did not think so 
^ feeble a man was capable of. This exer- 
cise lasted till he was quite exhausted, 
and be sunk down upon the floor, 

“ The other Shaman rose a second 
lime, took his two sticks and sword. 
The people, who were crowded all 
round the tent, now drew back as far as 
possible, and the wooden posts, which 
IMirtly support the roof of the tent, w'ere 
removed to allow more space for going 
round the fire. The man appeared now 
M-rouglit up to a higher ecstacy; he 
walked, or rather staggered, round the fire, 
leaning on the two sticks, now and them 


jamping violently, and, to appearance 
unconscious of the presence of any one’ 
In the midat of tlMse (eats,- he th^w og 
his boots, and began .to rake out the 
burning cinders from the fire with hi* 
hands, and spread tlunn by the side of 
the fire-place. He took up a piece of 
live charcoal, and held it for some time 
in his liand, but, as I could perceive, in 
a way that could not burn him. Next Ije 
began to dance upon the glowing cinders 
with his naked feet, but neither didthis 
seem very extraordinary, for the quick- 
ness of the motion soon scattered the 
a-shes, so that he could not be burnt. 
The last part of the farce, for such I con- 
sider it to be, was his laying down the 
two sticks, and reeling about with the 
sword in his hand, setting the point of it 
first against his side, then against his 
breast. He now staggered towards the 
door, and placing the hilt of tlie sword 
against the wall, with the point of it to 
his breast, leaned and pushed against it, 
as if he bad been forcing it into bis body ; 
at last it seemed to go in, and he writhed 
and twisted his body, as if he liad been 
really pierced through, and was making 
efforts to draw the weapon out ; to assist 
him in this he then went towards tlieyoung 
man, who had been all this while holding 
the goat, and the lad, taking hold of the 
handle of the sword, drew it with all his 
might; I observed, however, that the 
Shaman was holding it by the blade, and 
after various struggles and contortions, 
he let it slip through his fingers, and so 
it seemed to be extracted from bis body 
with a jerk. All this was performed with 
his back towards the people present, 
and not one of them could see whether 
the sword entered his body or not, but I 
am persuaded the whole was mere trick ; 
and Gendeng, my writer, did not scni^)le 
openly to say so before them all, and taking 
the sword, went through the whole cc re- 
monyof stabbing himself in the way of 
fun. This produced nothing but a smile 
from the spectators, and during the whole 
performances the people continued talk- 
ing, laughing, and smoking their pipes with 
the greatest indilferencc. Tiie old Shu- 
man again rose and went through his, 
part much in the same way as before, 
but not so violently ; sometimes be sud- 
denly stopped, and, turning round bis 
blind eyes as if he wished to see some- 
thing, mentioned a number of names, 
and inquired if such and such a one was 
well and happy. The other Shaman re- 
plied in a low voice, ” well.” Then were 
pronounced the names of their dead 
friends, and the Old man pretended to see 
and converse with the spirits who had 
the charge of them in the invisible state. 
All these ceremonies were only prepara- 
tory to the letting loose of the goat, and 
now they began to talk of getting a horse 
provided 
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for the fit man,” by whom 
the goat was to be sent away into the 
wilderness. Two other men were to 
along with him, and the plane to which 
the animal was to be taken was several 
versts distant, where there were no tents. 
On some occasions, they told me, the 
Shaman strikes the goat with a sword, 
but tliey never kill it, and after it is let 
loose they never inquire after it, nor is it 
ever more seen, as no doubt it soon be- 
comes the prey of the wolves. I wished 
to wait tilt the whole was concluded, but 
I understood tlie Shamans were to re- 
peat their tricks till day-break, and not 
till then was the animal to be sent away. 

I therefore returned home with my com- 
panions, not a little struck with these 
singular ceremonies. I could not learn 
that those Shamans liad any reference to 
the expiation of sin in this service, nor 
that their scape-goat was considered as 
heal ing away their iniquities. Their view 
of it rather is, that it is an offering very 
acceptable to the Ongoon, or spirits they 
worship, renders them propitious, pro- 
cures blessings upon their cattle, and 
all their undeitakings ; for all the Sha- 
man services, as far as I can learn, have 
no* higher design than the procuring of 
temporal good, or the averting of tem- 
poral evil ; neither could those poor 
pcojilc give me any account of the ori- 
gin or source, whence they derived this 
ci'remony. They trace their religion to 
no greater distance than the island 01- 
clion, in the Baikal-lake, where, they 
believe, the objects of their worship 
have their most sacred and honoured 
residence.” — Journal of Mr. Swan, Miss, 
at Selcnginsk. 

MAJOR LAINft AND CAPT. CLAPPERTON. 

IM. Rousseau, French consul rit Tri- 
poli, has transmitted to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, some particulars re- 
garding the fate of INIajor Laing and 
Capt. Clapperton, communicated to him 
by the Pacha, from information received 
from his own officer, the Governor of 
Chadames, and from other native sources. 
Maior Laing was not killed in the Tualt 
territory, as formerly stute<l ; he was 
wounded only, and escaped from the 
assassins by the aid of a m.arabout (or 
holy man), and reached Timbuctoo. 
Soon alter his arrival in the city, the 
Fellans, or Fellatuhs, a powerful and 
warlike horde, at present domineering 
throughout the immense deserts of Central 
Africa, came to Timbuctoo and demanded 
him authoritatively, in order to put him to 
death, “ and thereby prevent,” they said, 
” Christian nations from taking advan- 
tage of the intelligence he would be able 
to give them respecting Soudan, and pe- 
netrating at some period into these dis- 
tant countries, in order to subdue the in- 
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habitants.” These are the precise ex- 
pressions of the Sheikh of Ghadames. 
These Fellans, it appears, made them- 
selves musters of Timbuctoo, previous 
to which, the city Mas ruled by twenty- 
four chiefs conjointly, amongst whom \vas 
a female named Nana IJelra. One of 
these chiefs received Major Laing into 
his house, on the recommendation of 
Sheikh El Moktar, the person \vith m Iioui 
he had taken refuge ( on the banks of the 
Nile of the Negroes) after escaping from 
the Hangais. As soon as the Fellans 
approached the city, the chief s^nt Major 
Luiiig away by night under the care of 
some of his confidential domestics, one 
of whom, however, betrayed liim secretly 
to the Fellans, and subsequently gave 
him the first stab with a dagger. This 
information comes from a Moorish mer- 
chant, a native of Ghadames, lon^ set- 
tled Rt Timbuctoo, who communicated 
it in December 1826 to his cousin, who 
resided at the former place. The letter 
of the latter, dated August 1827, mhs re- 
ceived at Tripoli, aceomi'anicd by the 
original letter of his relation, in Septem- 
ber. The Timbuctoo inei chant states 
that the details he gives were procured 
from several inhabitants of that city, ami 
from mcrcliants who formed part ot the 
caravan in which IMajor Laing travelled 
thither. M. Rousseau states that he ex- 
pects a detailed account of the priiicijial 
events which occurred to Major Laing 
utter his departure from Ghadames, espe- 
cially the attack of the Hangars (a no- 
made tribe, w'hich the Fellans have now 
subdued), the almost miraculous manner 
in wliich he escaped, his ariival and stay 
at Timbuctoo, the social condition and 
militaiy foice of the Fellans, his flight 
from the city, and death. 

Capt. Cla])perton, it appears, was mur- 
dered at Sakatoo, which he had visited 
in his former journey. In the narrative 
jniblislitd by Col. Denham and Capt. 
Clajiperton, great praise is bestowed on 
Sultan Bello, the chief of the Fellatahs^ 
who resides at Sukatoo, and who received 
Capt. C. very hosjiitably on his first visit. 
Letters from Timbuctoo, seen by M. 
Rousscaii, describe this sultan as a lite- 
rary man, who has published several 
works on politics, history and jurispru- 
dence. Yet it is this very person to 
whom the murder of these two unfortu- 
nate travellcis, it seems, is to he attri- 
buted, since it he did not actually com- 
mand, he permitted it, owing, it is sup- 
posed, to their being repieseiited to him 
us spies sent into Soudan in order to col- 
lect information that would tacilitate its 
conquest. It was a relation of this sul- 
tan, named Ahmed Labboo, v.ho took 
Timbuctoo, where he put on end to the 
oligarchy which ruled that city, and, sin- 
gularly enough, placed it muler the .sole 
A 11 iTovcnimcut 
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government of tlie very chief who enter- 
tained Major Laing, and contrived his 
escape ; a circumstance naturally prompt- 
ing a suspicion that he was secretly ac- 
cessary to his assassination. Ilis name 
is Otinnan Vookl Quaid Ahuhekr. Ah- 
med Labboo has marched to the west, 
in order to invade Batnbara. * 

ANALOGY UETWLKN FOSSIL AND LIVING 
ANIMALS. 

A portion of the palate of a carnivorous 
animal has recently been discovered at 
Montmatre, winch bears no resemblance 
to any living animal except the Didelphis 
Cipioirphalaoi Van Diemen’s Land; and 
M. Cuvier states that the resemblance be- 
tween the two is so strong, that they 
scarcely seem to belong to different species. 

THE ATTAnAN RIVER. 

The following account of an excureion 
up the Attaraii River will, we doubt not, 
be read uith nnicli interest, from its con- 
nexion witli one of the jn incipal resources 
of the new accjuisitions in that quarter, 
the teak forests, to which it offers access, 
and for tlie conveyance of which valuable 
timber to the British station it affords 
such facilities. 

The party left ]V[oal Mein, and doubled 
the poin^ of ttie cantonments that projects 
to the north,where throe impoi tant streams 
meet the San-luen from the north, the 
Geyn from the north-east, and the At- 
taran from the south east Above the 
point, the cantonments and town of Moal 
Mein expand over a considerable accli- 
vity to the foot of a small hill ; the liver 
face extending about two miles on the 
west and nortli, along the main or San- 
luen river, towards the mouth of the At- 
taran. The course of this river is fioin 
south-east to north-west : at the outlet it 
is deep and wide, the water is salt for 
some distance, and its banks are conse- 
quently overrun with trees, and jungle, 
usual in such situations. The plants 
near the water’s edge are of stunted 
growth, hut tliev increase as they recede, 
rising to the heiglit of large trees, and 
produce a pleasing and picturesque effect. 
It is singular that soondurrr, although 
abundant about Amherst and on Pulo- 
gyim, does not occur on this liver. In 
the situations where found it is a much 
larger tree than in any part of Bengal, 
80 much so as to suggest a doubt of their 
being identically the same, if they did 
not agree in every other respect. The 
tree is called konnejoo by the Burmese, 
and the timber is extensively used for 
posts in house-building. 

At a distance, varying from Uvoto six 

• We are assured, from good authority, that 
the Pacha of Tripoli has denied to the British 
consul that he gave this information.— Krf. 


miles from the left bank, is a low range 
of hills that run nearly parallel to the 
river for twenty-six miles towards the 
boundary. Two villages were passed 
near tlie mouth of the river, one on the 
left bank, the former was extensive and 
populous. Extending from the banks 
on either hand are spacious plains well 
adapted for rice cultivation, and partially 
inundated during the rains. 

Paining hill is remarkable on account 
of its being perforated by a nullah, which 
forms a channel through its base. The 
hill is of an oblong form, its greatest 
length extending along the river, form- 
ing an almost perpendicular bank. To- 
wards its southern extremity it declines 
to a small eminence surmounted by a 
pagoda, and having a kiyum, or convent, 
at the base. It is near this spot that the 
excavation occurs, forming a vaulted 
canal, which traverses tlie solid rock, 
and is about forty feet long and twenty 
feet wide ; the roof is about twelve feet 
above tlie surface of the water, and is 
studded with short thick stalactites, ting- 
ed with blue and yellow. In the inter- 
stices the roof appears to be curiously 
scooped out into small angular face.s. 
The hills generally along the Attaran 
consist of primitive lirnc-stoiie; their 
heiglit rarely exceeds d()0 feet, and they 
are covered on the sides and summit with 
a scanty vegetation. About eight miles 
above the Pabiing hill is another hill, at 
a mile from the foot of which issues a 
hot spring ; the water of it spreads into a 
small lake, the temperature of which was 
found to be 1‘12'^, the thermometer in 
the shade being 08°. Access to tlio 
.spring itself WHS prevented by the lake 
which it had formed around it. 

Beyond this spot the course of the 
river becomes more tortuous, the hanks 
are loftier, and the charaeter of the vege- 
tation changes, indicating its exemption 
from the influence of saline matters. 
The plants along the stream were cotton 
trees, paimiras, willows, bamboos, &c., 
and beyond the lakes \verc open and ex- 
tensive plains. The site of tiie village of 
Attaran was passed but no traces ot the 
place itself remain. 

A few miles above a deserted village, 
called Assamee, the river becomes too 
shallow for boats of any burthen, and it 
was necessary therefore to proceed in 
light canoes. The Attaran runs here 
nearly north and south, in a very W'inding 
course, the water is clear and the stream 
rapid especially where interrupted by 
rocks or sand-banks. Tlie bed is pebbly. 
The rocks are of lime-stone, sand-stone, 
and quartz, projecting from the banks. 
The course of the stream is much ob-* 
striictcd by shallows over which it was 
necessary to drag the canoes, and fur- 
ther by large trees which had fallen from 
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the banks And were lying across the bed 
of the river. In the rains of course none 
of these obstacles occur, and the largest 
boats may be conveyed down, and boats 
of any size can pass along the branches 
of the river. The face of the country 
continued much the same: extensive 
plains stretched inland from tlie banks, 
dense volumes of smoke and crackling 
flame from which bore evidence to the 
activity with which the population were 
clearing the ground for cultivation, aided 
by the powerful effects of a seorching 
sun. The tracks of elephants were ex- 
ceedingly frequent and in many places 
they had cleared away the jungle on the 
bank, where they were in the liabit of 
descending to drink, as completely as if 
it had been the work of man. It was 
also not uncommon to observe two such 
ghats opposite to each other where these 
animals were accustomed to cross. The 
deep and fine sand along the edge of the 
water gave frequent cover to the eggs of 
tlie tortoise, deposited at the. depth of 
one or two feet. The Burmese boatmen 
detect them by pushing a thin stick to 
that depth in the sand as they proceed, 
at every two or three paces, and wlien 
they feel or observe they have pierced an 
egg they turn up the sand with tlieir 
bands and discover the nest. Jungle 
fowih, peacocks, rhinoceros-birds, snakc- 
birds, (livers, and kingfishers were very nu- 
merous. The traces of a tiger wei e only no- 
ticed at one spot in the sand. Amungoosc, 
dilfciing in some respects from tliat of 
Ilindoostan, was observable, as was an in- 
noxious snake, six feet long, which ap- 
peared to he the same as the dliaroes of 
Bengal, and of wliich the flesh is eaten by 
tlie Barmans. 

A forest of teak occurred at a short 
distance from tlie riglitbank, where traces 
existed of the timber having been Idled 
ami conveyed to the.streain at no remote 
period. Some of the trees were veil 
grown, straight, and from thirty-five to 
forty-five feet in heiglit, and being eleven 
to thirteen feet in girtli, the measurements 
being regulated on the same principle us 
noticed in the account of the excursion 
iiji the San-liien, several otlier valuable 
trees were growing in the same forest, 
and bamboos of tlie large kind. 

On the left bank, at the distance of 
forty yards from the river, occurred 
another forest of teak, many of tlie trees 
were of a superior description. The fo- 
rest extends about a mile along the river, 
and is said to run about a mile and a half 
inland. On the river side a second forest, 
or a continuation of the same succeeds, 
nd teak-trees are observable for two 
ailes up the river on either hand, some- 
iines quite close to the banks, and di.s- 
ippearing at intervals, the average girth of 
wenty-seven measurements was ten feet. 


The general height of t}ie stems thirty 
feet; but one noble specimen, which had 
fallen down, was fifty-six feet in length. 

The river continued very winding, nm- 
ning nortli and south, and a range of 
hills was visible in front. Patches of teak 
were frequently observable, and noble 
clumps of the largest bamboos were com- 
mon, as were the jarool tree and rattans. 

A group of five elephants, drinking at 
one of the ghats, was disturbed and re- 
treated into the jungle. Within a few 
hundred yards from the halting-place, on 
the riglit bank, were numerous teak- 
trees; many, thirty to forty feet high, 
and ten to twelve leet in the girth. The 
bamboos found here are of the very best 
description ; they belong to the thorny 
kind, were from sixty to seventy feet 
long, straight, of the average circumfe- 
rence of fittcen inches near tlic base, and 
ten inches at the height of fiity-foiir feet ; 
the thickness of the sides was an ineh. 

The shallowness of the water not per- 
mitting the further advance of the canoes, 
the excursion was prosecuted by land, 
notwithstanding the extreme lieat, tlie 
thermometer being 9.5*^ in the sliade. 
The path lay through close jungle, in tlie 
tracks of elephants chiefly, and led at 
first south and afterwards south-east. 
Several detaclied teak-trees were passed, 
and at noon a cluster of about 100 was en- 
countered. Beyond this the same kind of 
tree predominated to the bank of the Mee- 
teekeet millali, a stream about tliirty yards 
broad, running north and south, ot beau- 
tifully clear water in a pebbly bottom. 
A [great variety of valuable trees contri- 
buted to the formation of this forest. . 

I'hc journey proceeded over irregular 
ground, occasionally swampy, a rivulet, 
running south .south-east, was forded. 
At a short distance from the east hank of 
this stream commenced the great teak 
foVc.st of the Attaran. At first the ground 
is low, but it leads to a narrow valley, 
between two paiallel ranges of small hills 
entirely covcied with teuK-trees. After 
proceeding tliree miles through tlie fo- 
rest, the Kyoomben Kyoiin, or Teak- 
tree rivulet was met witli^ rimniiig north- 
west, about thirty-six feet broad with high 
l)anks : the water was pcrioclly transpa- 
rent and in the middle about two leet 
deep. The soil in tlie vicinity was mostly 
of sand and a yellowish clay and remark- 
ably dry; the low groiiiid was covered 
with verdure whieli offered a pleasing 
contrast to the bin I cii aspect of the soli 
of the forest ; where the verdure pre- 
vailed the teak was interrupted, the tree 
affecting high and dry situations. 

Two days were devoted to the exami- 
nation of the forest, which is far the 
largest that has yet been discovered, con- 
taining many thousand trees of the largest 
dimensions, and furnishing timber in 
abbiidiuice 
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alHindance for military and naval pur- 
poses. It extends for five or six miles 
to the rivulet above noticed, the course 
of which it follows for a considerable dis- 
tance until it is lost in a range of hills, 
which are visible to the south. It is 
about twenty-two miles from the Siamese 
frontier, the proximity of which has de- 
terred the Burmese from cutting the 
timber. Its distance from Moal Mein is 
about 10() miles, but the timbers might 
be easily floated, in the rains, down the 
Kyoomben Kyoun rivulet into the Atta- 
raii, and along that river to the station. 
The same kind of bamboo, formerly no- 
ticed, is also abundan there, and might be 
floated down with facility and advantage. 

A number of the trees were measured 
and were mostly about thirty feet high to 
the branches, and ten to twelve feet in 
the girth. Trees of fifty feet high were 
not uncommon, and some of sixty were 
measured. In one instance the girth was 
twenty- four feet, but the stem soon di- 
vided into three vast limbs : the average 
girth was about eleven foot. Some other 
trees attain an immense size, and one 
wood-oil tree had a stem sixty feet to the 
first branch, and perfectly straight, the 
girth at six feet above the ground was 
twenty-one feet. 

The population along the Attaran is 
much more scanty than along the Saii- 
liien. The villages are r<.re, a canoe 
was rarely seen, and not a single cotton 
or indigo plant uas observable.. The 
resort of the Talicn lugitivesto the banks 
of the stream will, however, it is to be 
expected, soon convert its desolate aspect 
into the lively scene of human exertion. 
•—Cal. Gov. Gaz. 

LAWS or THE TAORTES OF SUMATRA. 

It was customary for the Tadries to de- 
clare war against any country which they 
tliougljt might be overcome either by 
stratagem or force. When subdued the 


villages were delivered up to plunder 
and then burnt. If the war u^as pro, 
tracted prisoners were sometimes sold 
and sometimes put to death. The Pa. 
dries, without scruple, seized at pleasure 
on the females, married or single, and 
conveyed them to their respective coun- 
tries, or put them to death, if opposed • 
but it is hoped that these acts have been 
committed by the hordes, whom force of 
arms only had compelled and united to 
the fortunes of the Padries to reimburse 
themselves at the expense of their neigh- 
bours. After all opposition had ceased a 
fine of one catty of gold, or 500 dollars 
was universally levied on the conquered,^ 
as the price ot peace and conversion. Tlie 
following orders were general, and en, 
forced with the greatest rigour, and trans- 
gression sometimes punished with death, 
A man who should dare to shave his 
beard was fined two dollars and a half. 
The filing of teeth was punished by the 
fine of a bulFaloe. If the knees were bare 
the olfcndcr was fined two dollars. If 
the tuccs of the females were uncovered 
they paid a fine of three-quarters of a 
dollar. If women quarrelled five soocoos 
each were levit'd; and the beating ot a 
child was a penalty of half a dollar. The 
seller of tobacco jiaid a line of five dol- 
lars, the eater ot it was put to death, 
and the smoker fined five soocoos. Long 
nails on the finger.s were reduced by cut- 
ting the flesh and the nails together. Neg- 
lect of matin prayeis five soocoos penal- 
ty, and repeated neglect punished with 
death. The worst characters were ap- 
pointed by the eoiKpicrors to see these 
regulations enforced, and the love of 
money m these wretches produced nume- 
rous talsc accusations, so that the people 
were oppressed to the utmost and sought 
every ojiportuiiity of escape. Submission 
gave no security, for there was always 
tound sutlicient evil in the conquered to 
incur a fine. 
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Comnendious Survey of the History and Doctrines 
of Islamism, contraste*! with Christianity; toge- 
ther with remarks on the Uronhecies relative to 
its Dissolution. By the Rev. W. H. Neale, A.M. 
Uvo. IDs. 

Oncntfil VinfcmcntK, By Marl.a Hack. .T*. fid. 

The E'tst-huiin Ga'.cttcer, i ontaining particular 
Descriptions of the Empires, Kingdoms, Princi- 
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tries. Bv Walter Hamilton. A new and improved 
liidiuon. 2 vols. Hs o. 
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Inhabitants; the Causes which have, forages, ob- 
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A Statement relative to Srrampove, supplemen- 
tary to the “ Brief Memoir." With an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev, John Foster. 

M. de la Voye, of the East-Indla Military Se- 
min.ary, has m the press. Instructions on Fremh 
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French Vocabulary and Reader. 
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Dm'umcnts illustrative of the liurmnn War, 
roihistmgof Public Despatches and other Offleial 
and Demi-Official Communications, preceded by 
a Historical sketch of the Events of the War, 
with a Map. Compiled and edited by H. H. Wil- 
son, Esq. 4to. 24 Rs. 
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Calcutta. 

government general 

ORDERS. 

VETERINARY SURGEONS. 

Fort JFilliam, Sq)l. 28, 1827.— With re- 
ference to G. 0. of 9th Fel). 1827, the 
Vico- Presirlent in Council is pleased to 
lay down the following scale of pay and 
allowances for veterinary surgeons on this 
establishment, in accordance with the in- 
structions of the Hon. Court of Directors, 
communicated in their general letter, dated 
6tli Sept. 1826. 

Pay for any Month, 
f Veterinary Surgeon^ St.R. A. P* 
1st Class ^ above 20 years’ ser- > 182 10 0 
{ vice 15s. a day ... ) 

2(1 Class... Above 10 years’ 128, 146 1 6 

;3(1 Class... Above 3 years’ 10s, 121 12 0 

4lliClass... Under 3 years’ 8s. 97 6 5 


Allowance for any Month. 


Full Batta 

..121 

12 

0 

Full Tentage 

.. 50 

0 

0 

Gratuity 

.. 24 

0 

0 

Horse Allowance, St. Us. 60 0 
Deduct Is. a day ^ 

0 



included in the > St.Rs. 12 2 

9 



pay ) 

- 47 

13 

3 

Palankeen Allowance 

.. 30 

7 

0 

Total, exclusive of the pay ap- 




propriate to the class of each. 

[ 274 

0 

3 

Sonat Rupees 

^ 




Tile horse and palankeen allowances 
will be drawn under the same rules that 
govern the claims of assistant surgeons of 
cavalry corps. 

Veterinary surgeons will be entitled to 
the indulgence of boat allowance on pro- 
ceeding to join a regiment on tlieir first 
arrival in India, as prescribed in paragraph 
5 of G, O. 19th Sept. 1818. 

The rates of pay and allowances now au- 
thorized are applicable to veterinary sur- 
geons of H.M.’s service on this establish- 
ment. Service out of India will give them 
a claim to the higher rates of pay, but they 
will only be permitted to draw, in the ag- 
gregate, the same amount of pay and regi- 
mental allowances as is granted to the ve- 
terinaiy surgeons of the Company’s army 
of the same length of service in India. 
Any difference arising out of the applica- 
tion of this rule will be deducted from the 
battaof the individual. This order to have 
effect from the 1st proximo. 

REGl.MENTAL PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 

Fort Williamy Sqyt- 28, 1827.— The in- 
coiiveniencies attending some of the exist- 


ing regulations regarding tlie mode of 
drawing regimental pay and allowances 
having been In ought to the notice of Go*^ 
vernment, the Right Hon. the Vice-Pre- 
sident in Council, for the purpose of sim- 
plifying the system of accounts, is pleased 
to direct, tliat from the 3 1st of December 
next, pay proper for all classes of Euro- 
peans shall, in like manner with regimen- 
tal allowances, be drawn in arrears; and 
in regard to European officers, the whole 
according to the rates laid down in the an-, 
nexed table, which in the total correspond 
exactly w ith those now existing, the calcu- 
lations having, for greater accuracy, been 
made for a pericld of four years, in order 
to embrace a leap year. 

To remedy other inconveniencics com- 
plained of, and to secuie uniformity of 
arrangement in muster rolls, pay abstracts, 
and other documents of a similar nature, 
and thereby to lessen the number of re- 
trenchments to which officers are now ex- 
posed, his Lordship in Council is pleased 
to announce to the army, that a work, con- 
taining forms of sundry d()cuinents con- 
nected with the pay and audit departments, 
tables of pay calculated for each day, in 
months of 28, 29, 30, and 31 days, and 
some general rules for the guidance of 
officers, is now under preparation, and 
that copies of it will be distributed to every 
regiment in the service. Blank forms of 
muster rolls and pay abstracts will also he 
supplied periodically to regiments from 
the lithographic press, at rates to he here- 
after ascei tallied, and under rules and regu- 
lations which will belaid down in the work 
above alluded to. 

In order to pi event a recurrence of such 
frauds as have recently been reported to 
have been committed on the Presidency- 
Pay Office, by a pay serjeant, and t) ena- 
ble paymasters to check the pay-bills of 
troops, companies, and estabH^hmenls, in 
a more efficient manner than can now ho 
done by the numerical abstracts of the 
muster rolls, which are at present annexed 
to pay bills, his Lordship in Council di- 
rects, that on and after ttie 1st of January 
next, copies of muster rolls shall be fur- 
nished to paymasters, but the certificates, 
numerical abstract, and statement of pay 
in the originals, are to be omitted in the 
transcniJts and the following declaration 
substituted in their stead, xiz. 


1 do declare upon honour, that the above is«a 
faithful copy of the muBter roll of the troop, 
[•omnany, or establisiuncnt, ns the case may 
if the reifiiDeiit, taken at 9 tor the 

month of . the oritnnal of which was deli- 
ver^ to the mustering ofliccr . 


Commanding Troop, or Company, Ac. 
Exd. C. D., Adj (<onrimand"ing Regiment, &c. 

These copies are to he forwarded imme- 
diately 
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diately after musters, direct to the pay- officer who, as the senior, countersigns 
master, by the officer commanding the them. 

regiment, &c., or, in the event of one Wm. Casement, Lieut. Col. 

company or more being detached, by the Sec. to Gov. Mil. Dep. 

TMe of Regimental Pay and Allowances in Sonat Rupees : the same for any Month. 



Horse Aitillcry. 

Same as cavalry S.Rs. 

Foot Artillery. 

Colonel or Lieut. Col. Commandant 
Lieut. Colonel 
Major 
Captain 
Lieutenant 
iid-Lieutenant, 

Surgeon 

Assistant Surgeon 

Engineers. 

Same as foot artillery 

European Infantry. 
Regimental Col. or Lieut. Col. Com 

Lieut. Colonel 

Major 

Captain or Surgeon 

Lieutenant or Assistant Surgeon ... 
Ensign 

Nalioe Cavalry. 

Colonel or Lieut. Col. Commandant 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Major 

Captain or Surgeon 
Lieutenant or Assistant Surgeon 



97 122 24 

50 


97 

91 12 

50, 

Native Infantry. 

1 

304 761 0 

1 

200 


24.3 609' 0 

150 

120 ' 


183 

457 0 


122 

183 36 

75; 

Lieutenant or Assistant Surgeon 

G1 

122,24 

50 


49j 

91,12 

50, 


J. 

___L 


2001201478 

15012011571 

120120 929 ; 

75, 90, .563 
50 60' .36.5' 

I ** 

48, 341 
60 311 

t' 

01265 
0 1002 
0 759, 
o' 41.5, 
7' 253; 
0 200 , 


• Commissioned officers of artillery or European regiments In the g.irrison of !• ort William draw 
half batta and half tentage, and in that of Allahabad, half batta and full tentage. In cantonments at 
and above Allahabad, full batta and full tentage, and below that station full batta and halt tentage, 
with exception of Dum Dum, where full tentage is spet tally allowed to the .artillery, 
t Regimental colonels and lieutenant-colonels commandant are allowed full Iratta at any station. 

Inftmtry officers, when entitled by the regulations to horse allowance, will draw for it at the rale 01 
30 Soript Rupees a month. - . , . 

8 Tent allowance is not allowed to the chief engineer or aajut.ant of engineers in garrisons, 
f Under 3 years’ servUe, Jls. per day, or Rs-li; 0 ft per monlli, including Is. for horse allowance. 

Above 3 years' service, IDs. do. or 121 12 0 do. dp. do. 

Above 10 do. 12$. do. or 14tl 1 C do. da do. 

Above 20 do. l.'is. do. or 102 10 0 do. do. do. , , , 

^ A shilling per day, or Rs. 12 2a8. Dps. per month deducted on account of its being incluuca in me 

Veterinary surgeons, while actually present with their regiments, are also entitled to draw palan- 
keen allowabcc, at the rate of Rs. 30. (J as. per month. 

N.B. In drawing arrears for broken periods of any month, care must be taken to calculate thw Vf jth 
r^erence to the actual number of days in the month, and agreeable to the ratM here laid lUwn. 
will <itnil drawing pay proper in their bills for December 1827» In order Id Us being brought ihto arrears, 
th« eente aatbe other allowana's. 
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BATTAUOKS OP OOiUKBAOZB. 

Qi/arim, Oct. 15, 1827.— With 
reference to Government G. O. of 28th 
ult., directing the Golundauze on this es- 
t,ji)i’ishment to be formed into two bat- 
talions cf eight companies each, the Com- 
ilmnder-in-chief is pleased to direct, that 
the first eight companies of the present 6th 
or Native Battalion of Artillery will retain 
their present numbers, and continue to 
compose the 6th battalion. The other 
eight companies will form the 7th battalion 
of artillery, as follows ; 

9th comp. 0th bat. to be 1st comp. 7th bat. 

10th ... do 2d do. 

Iltli ... do 3d do. 

pjth ... do 4th do. 

13 th ... do 5th do. 

14 th ... do 6th do. 

I5th ... do 7th do. 

16'th ... do 8th do. 

Fort William^ Nov. 16, 1827.— With re- 
fereuce to G. 0. of 28th Sept, last, sanc- 
tioning the formation of the corps of Go- 
lundauze into two battalions of eight 
coinpaijlies each, the following staff is al- 
lowed to each of the battalions. 

1 Adjutant, and 1 interpreter and quar- 
ter master, non-effective. 

1 Medical officer, 1 serjeant-major, 1 
(piarter-inaster. Serjeant, 1 drill serjeant, 1 
havildar major, 1 quarter-master havildar, 
1 drill havildar, 1 drill naick, 1 drum- 
major, and 1 fife-major, effective. 

The officer holding the appointment of 
interpreter to the artillery regiment at 
Dum Dum, is to ’'e interpreter and 
fjuarter- master to the battalion of Golun- 
dauze at that station, without effecting the 
duties now performed by him. 

ROBBERY AND MURDER OF SIPAHEES. 


pore, Cuttack, Pooree, with th6 citations in 
Arracan, Chittagong, and Amherst Town. 

The Berhampore circle will contain that 
station, Dacca, Sylhet, Jumalpore, the 
posts in Assam, qnd Titalya. 

ANNUAL PRACTICE OF THE ARTILLERt. 

Head-Quarten, Oct. 3l, 1827.- 1116 
anr>*’al practice of the artillery will com- 
mence, at the several stations of the army, 
on the 1st December next, excepting at 
Nusseerabad and Kurnaul, where it is to 
commence on the 1st January, and the 
following movements are to take place, 
that the moving parties may reach their 
destination by the above dates. 

The company of artillery at Dinapore 
will unite with the company at Benares, 
for the purpose of practice at the latter 
station, and the general officer command- 
ing at Dinapoor will determine what de- 
tails are to be left behind on the march of 
the company. 

In all practicable cases detached details^ 
and guns at outposts are to join tlie head- 
quarters of their respective divisions during 
the practice seasons. 

On the conclusion of the practice, the 
company and details will return to their' 
respective stations, and any detachments 
which liave been on command from the 
head -quarters of their the Golundauze bat- 
talions for a period exceeding two years, 
will then be relieved as far as possible from* 
the head.quarters of battalions. 

PROVISIONS TO EUROPEAN SOLDIERY. 

Fort Wtiliam, Nov. 23, 1827.— It ap- 
pearing from the proceedings of a s|iecial 
committee ofexperienced officers of H.M.V 
and the H.C.’s service, convened at Fort 
William, for the purpose of instituting 


Head-Quarter, Oct. 1827. — The 
Commander-in-chief has reason to believe 
that the Sipahees, who are going on leave 
or returuiug, arc frequently robbed and 
niurilercd by I'Jiugs, through a neglect of 
the precautions which single travellers 
ought to take ; his Exc. desires that the 
attention of the men may be called to the 
General Orders of the 28th April 1820, 
on this subject, and that all Sipahees going 
ou leave may he warned especially against 
travelling by night and carrying money 
about their persons, 

SUPERINTENDING SURGEONS. 

Head- Quarters, Oct. SO, 1827.— With a 
view to divide, in a more convenient man- 
ner, the duty which is performed by the 
superintending surgeons at Barrackpore 
and Berhampore, the Commander-in- 
chief is pleased to direct that the following 
military stations shall, in future, be includ- 
ed in tlieir several circles : 

Hie Barrackpore circle will contain that 
rtation. Dura- Dum, Chinsurab, Midna- 


arrangemenls for bettering the condition 
and promoting the comforts of the Euro- 
pean soldiery, that the rations distributed 
at full batta stations so far exceed what is 
requisite as to prove in some respects in- 
jurious to the men, whilst at the haif-batta 
stations the daily allowance of provisions 
is barely adequate for their support, the 
Governor- general in Couneil, at the re- 
commendation of the committee, has been 
pleased to fix upon a medium of issue ap- 
plicable to the circumstances of European 
troops in quarters at all the stations under 
the Bengal presidency. 

2. Fiom the 1st of January next, there- 
fore, at Allahabad and all stations below, 
andVrom the same or any other date which 
his Exc. the Commander-in-chief may at- 
sign at all stations above that garrison, the 
following scale of daily issue is to consti- 
tute the rations of the European troops 
under the presidency of Fort William, viz. 
for each man : 

1 lb. of meat, bone included, 1 lb. of 
bread, 3 lb. of fire-wood, 1 cittack of mU* 
and, 
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andi until further orders, one dram and 
a half of liquor. 

fj. An additional quarter of a pound of 
meat will be allowed for each man on ser- 
vice, or when marching, and also in a 
stationary camp, should such increase in 
that situation be deemed necessary by the 
officer commanding the troops on the spot. 
This addition, it is to be understood, is 
granted on the consideration that greater 
bodily exertion will require more nourish- 
ment, and one pound and a quarter it is 
calculated will give, allowing for bone, 
&c., about one pound of solid meat. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Department. 

Not'. 8. Mr. Robert Walker, judge of city of 
Benares. 

Mr. n. N. r. Hamilton, magistrate of ditto. 

Mr. W. T. Robertson, judge and magistrate of 
Futtahpore. 

i)or. 13. Mr.Ocorge Gough, register of zillah 
court at Tijiperah. 

Mr. W. S. Alexander, assistant to magistrate and 
to collector of Hoogly. 

20. Mr. n. H. Rattray, a puisne judge of courts 
of SuddcT Dewanny Adawlut and Nizaraut Adaw- 
lut. 

Mr. H. Turnbull, first judge of courts of ap- 
peal and circuit for division of Calcutta. 

Mr. R. Walpole, second judge of ditto ditto. 


comp., and Ens. R. P. Akock to 'be lleut, from 
3d Nov. 1827, In sue, to J. Johnston dec. 


IstErtm N.I. Ens. J. H. Hatchell to be lleut.. 
fromaith Oct. 1825, v. Pollard dec. 

m Ej-tra N.f. Brev. Capt, and Lieut. Alex. 
Farquhurson to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. H. 
W. Leacock to be lleut., firom Cth Nov. 1827, In 
sue. to Smith dec. 

Assist. Surg. C. S. Curling to be surgeon, from 
9th Nov. 1827, V. Patterson dec. 

Lieut. F. Abbott, of engineers, to be executive 

3 ‘ eer of Neemuch division in department of 
c works, V. Capt. G. Thomson removed. 
Cadets D. H. Brodie, C. R. Browne, H. Le 
Mosurler, P. Dick, L. Ross, and C. Slacke, ad- 
mitted to inf., and prom, to ensigns. — Mr. G. 
Setlgloy, admit tc<l an assistant surg. 

Nov. 1(1.— fiSrA N.I. Brev. Capt. and Lleut. B. 
W. Wilson to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. R. L. 
R. I’harteris to l)e lleut., from 2d Nov. 1827, in 
sue. to Wollocombe invalided. 

(?)th N.I. Ens. Chas. Corfield to be lleut., from 
l.’ith Vug. 182(1, V. Rocke struck off. 

4th Kitra N.I. Ens. P. Abbott to be lleut., 
from IGth May 1827, v. Tweedale resigned, 

Assist. Surg. O.Wray lobesurg., v. Hickman re- 
tired, with rank from 22d Sept. 1827, v. Reddle dec. 

Cadets F. W. Burkinyoung and Jas Bell admit- 
ted to Infantry, and prom, to ensigns. 

Ens. T. G. Blake, C7th N.I., permitted, at his 
ownre<pie8t, to resign service of Hon. Company, 
Lieut. C. Bracken, 4.'>th N.I., to be a sub-assist. 
In lion. Company’s stud, v. Johnston dec. 

OJfU'ers appointed to Civil Stationn. Caiit. II. P. 
Carleton, 1st Kurop. Regt., at Hyderal>ad, from 
12th Oct.— Capt. T. Rot)lnson, 64th N.I., and 
Capt. P. Johnston, 5th N.I., at Indore, from 2(lth 
Oct. 


Territorial D })ai tment. 

Nov. 15. Mr. C. J. Davidson, superintendant of 
Eastern or Narraingunge division of salt chokies. 

Ml. J. Drew, collector of land revenue and cus- 
toms at Dacca. 

22. Mr. Thos. Richardson, collector of Tip- 
perah. 

29. Mr. G. M. Batten, assistant to commihsioner 
at Dehlee. 

Polltieal Dep^irtment. 

Nov. 2. Mr. R. N. C. Hamilton, assistant to 
agent to Governor-general at Benares. 

9. Mr. Chas. Fraser, principal assistant at Sau- 
gor to agent to Governor-general m Saugor and 
Nerbudda territories. 

Mr. Rich. Maran, principal assistant to agent to 
Governor-general in Saugor and Nerbudda terri- 
tories. 

16. Mr. C. E. Trevelyn, extra assistant to resi- 
dent at Delhi. 

2.1. Mr. E. C. Ravenshaw, second assistant to 
resident at Hyder.abad. 

,10, Mr. G. T. Lushington, first assistant to se- 
cretary to government in Secret and Political de- 
p.irtinents. 

Dec, 7. Mr. T. II. Maddock, 'agent to Governor- 
general In Saugor and Nerbudda Territories. 

14. Mr, C. R. Cartwright, first assistant to resi- 
dent at Indore. 

Mr, E. C. Ravenshaw, first assistant to resident 
at Hyderabad. 

Mr. J. R. Colvin, second ditto ditto. 

CapL T. Dickenson, assistant to commissioners 
In Arracan. 

General Department, 

Dee. 7. Mr. Geo. Swinton, chief seaetary to 
government. 

Mr. H. T. Prinsep, secretary to government In 
general department. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort William, Nov. 9, 1827.-,l7f^ N. f. Ens. 
Thos. Hutton to be lleut. from 22d Oct. 1827, v. 
Kennedy dec. 

46th N.t. Lieut. Chas. Guthrie to be capt. of a 


Head-Quartern, OcA.11, 1827.— Lieut, Col. Com. 
A. Watson, 7th L.C., app. to temporary command 
of garrison of Monghyr. 


Foit William, Nw. 2.1.— Meut. R. C. Jcnkini, 
61st N.I., permitted, at his own request, to re- 
sign service of Hon. Company. 

Nw. 27.— Lieut. Col. K. Sweltcnham, invalid 
cstab., nominated to charge of 1st or Durdwan 
Prov. Bat., during absence of Lleut. Col. Bird. 

Nov. ,10.— 3.5«i N.I. Lieut. C. W. Cowley to be 
capt. of a comp., and Ens. Chas. Wyndliam to be 
licut., from 20th Nov. 1827, in sue. to Mercer dec. 

(>1.9r N.I. Ens. James Marshall to be lieut., from 
23<l Nov. 1827, V. Jenkins resigncil. 

Assist. Surg. J. T. Pearson to perform medic.al 
duties of civil station of Jessore during absence of 
Assist. Surg. Franc is. 

M.si. .John Hunter, SOth N.I., to offlcinle as re- 
gulating olllcer of invalid thannahs In district of 
Belur, during absence of Maj. Spottiswoocl. 

Dee. 1,— Cadet H. Wright admitted to infantry, 
an<l prom to ensign. 

Dec. T.— Infantry. Ma'). C. H. Lloyd to be lieut. 
col, V. Higgins dec., with rank from 3d Sept. 
1827, V. Stuart dec. 


.KWA N.I. Capt. A. Shulclam to be mai., Licut. 
T. M'Sherry to be capt., and Ens. H. Wilkinson 
to be lieut., from .Id Sept. 1827, v. Lloyd prom. 

Capt.E. J.Honcywood, commanding Cov. Gene- 
ral’s body guard, to be a member of Board of 
Superlntendance for Breed of Cattle. 

Lieut. Fred. Grote, regt. of artil, to be an aide- 
de-camp on personal staff of Gov, General, v. 
Maj. G. S. Crole proceeding to Europe. 

Cadet J. J. Poett admitted to infantry, and 
prom, to ensign. 

Maj. n. Braddon, 11th L. I., transferred, at hi* 
own reqiiest, to invalid estab., and app. to Chit- 
tagong Prov. Bat. 

Veterinary Surg. Jas. Kerr, permitted, at hi* 
own request, to resign service of Hon. Company. 

27^1 N.7. Capt. Abr. Roberts to be maj., from 
28th Nov. 1826, v. Baines prom. ; LleuLE, Suther- 
land to be capt. of a company, and Ens. R. Cr^- 
ford (reslgneo) to be lleut., from 28th Nov. 180o, 
in sue. to Roberts prom. \ and Ens. M. Wlls^ to 
be lleut. from 30th Dec. 1820, v. Crawford re- 
slgned. ■ 
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5 Sth N.L Eol. N. A, Parker to be Ileut, v. 
Bailllc retired, with jrank from 8th June v. 
Turner dec. 

Assist. Surg. C. B. Francis to bo surg., v. Par- 
quhar retired, with rank from 9th Nov. 1827, v. 
Patterson dec. 

Cadet M. Lushlngton admitted to cavalry 

Cadet T. C. Barrett admitted to infantry, and 
prom, to ensign. 

Capt. F. J. Stahrforth, Ist L. C., permitted, at 
his own request, to resign service of Hon. Com- 
pany. 

Dcr, 14. — Jv.r. Lieut. G. U. Crommelin to be 
rapt, of a troop, and Comet 0. Held to belieut., 
from 7tlt Dec. 1827, in sue. to Stainforth re- 
signed. 

11 /A N.I> Capt. D. G. Scott to be major, Lieut. 
Sewell to be cept. of a comp., and Kns. J. E. 
t heetlmm to be Ileut., from 7th Dec. 1827, In sue. 
to Braddon invalided. 

49/* N.L Lieut. J. P. Douglas to be capt. of a 
romp., and Kns. E P. Bryant to he lieut., from 
J7th Nov. 1827* in sue. to Philips dec. 

(U/i Ritra N.L Ena. H. Cheere to be lieut., from 
nd Dec. 1827, V. Kennedy dec. 

Surg. Colin Campbell to be surpcrintendlng sur- 
geon on estab., V. Reddle dec. 

Qdet Wm. Cookson, of cavalry, promoted to 
cornet. 

Cadet C. Tait admitted to infantry, and prom. 

to ensign. 

Lieut. G. M. Sherer, 57th N.L, to superintend 
works at Suikea, lately under charge of Lieut 
Jenkins. 

Assist. Surg. M. Nlsbet, attached to civil station 
of shahjehanpore, permitted, at his own request, 
to return to military branch of service. 

Tdeul. CoL Com. C. Fagan, 5(ith N.L, to be 
mljiitmit general of army, with a seat at Military 
amt Clothing Boards, v. Lieut. Col. Watson, per- 
imltid to proceed to Europe on furlough. 

Mr. A. V. Dunlop admitted to service as an 
asMsL surgeon. 

D-V.21.— Capt. T. Dickinson, 55th N.L, to be 
assbtant to coininissioners in Arracan. 

Is/ Kitrn N.L Ideut. .1. P. Iliikman to l)e capt. 
of a comp., from 8d July 1827, v. Sim div. ; Kns. 
J. A. James to be lieut., v. Hiikman prom., with 
rank from 25th Oct 1827, v. Pollard dec. 

Lieut. C0I..C. H. Lloyd, :i/»th N.I., transferred, 
at his own request, to invalid estati,, and ,app. to 
command of 15th or Bundlecund Piov. Bat. 

H('n(LQncntn‘/i, Nov. 2t).--LIcut. Dixon toact.n 
adj. to 4,kl N.I., during Lieut. Mackintosh’s ill- 
iHss; dated 3I.st Oct. 

Lieut. Foley to act as adj. to five companies of 
hull N.L, oraered on service; dated 'Jth Nov. 

and Jlvrnovals in Cavaln/. Lieut. Col. 
Arnold (lately prom.) to 2d L. ; Lieut. Col. 
hcul, from 2d to 8th do.; Lieut. Col. H.iwtiey, 
from iirh to 2d do. ; Lieut. Col. ’rhoinson, twun 
'"kl to yth do.; Cornet buldons (lately prom.), to 
2il do. 

and Removnht in Mrdirnl Dvpartmrnt. 
•‘"urg, Jcihn Turner, from (ijst N.L, to medical 
tiurge of 1st and 2d Europ. legt. at Agra; .Surg. 
Harding, from 2d bat. artillery, to .53d N.L ; .Surg. 
li I’atcrson, from 8th to 26th N.I. ; Surg. It. 
I’ytler, from 26th to 67th N.L ; Surg. B. W. Mac 
Leod, fiom 67th to 8th N.L; Surg. A. Scott 
(lately prom.), to C6th N.I.; Surg. O. Wray (late- 
ly prom.), to 2d bat. artillery. 

Veterinary Surg. G. feedgley posted to 10th L.C. 

Assist, Surg. Murray, surgeon to Com.-in-chief, 
direited to aflbrd medical assistance to officers of 
general staff at head-quarters, and to assume metli- 
od charge of bin Excellency’s escort. 

N'li’. 3(1.— of Cavalry appointed to do duty. 

( • V . Hazett and J. M. Loughnan, with 9th L.C., 
■y^Jipore; Wra. Baker, Eilw. Taylor, and V. F. 
f- I'uriier, 6th do., Sultanpore, Benares. 

Lo/npnn appointed to do duty. J. G. B. Paton, 
'^dh lith N.I., Kumaul; G. W. Golding, 67th 
Dinapore; Geo. Brockman, 7th do., Berham- 

n 36th do., .Sultanpore (Oude) ; 

1 ■ . V^hcll, iOth do., Nuaserabad ; Fred. Sam- 
''•r, 4Cth do., Dinapore; W. H, Penrosi*, 40tbao., 
lur.aporer J. G. W. Cmlis, u6th do., Sultanpore 

Jjuin. VoL. 2 j. No. 149. 


(Oude) : Thoi. Brodie. 40th do.* DhMpore; J. N. 
Marshall, 4oth do., Dinapore i T. F. H. Pember- 
ton, 40th do., Dinapore 1 B. W. R. Jenner, 26th 
do., CawDpore; Gm. Rankin, 67th do., Dinn- 
pore; D. Gaussen, 26th do., Cawnpore; J. B. 
Murrell, 67th do., Dinapore. 

Dec. L— Lieut. Ludlow to act as adj. to artillery 
div. in R^i>ootana, v. Lieut. Symons proceeding 
on sick leave ; dated 3l8t Oct. 

Capt. Stoddart, 8th L.C., to officiate as dep. 
judge adv. gen. to Sirhlnd dlv. until anival of 
Lieut. Palmer; dated loth Nov. 


Lieut. H. McGeorge to officiate as interp. and 
qu. mast, to 7th N.L, during absence of Lieut. 
Huddleston ; dated 12th Nov. 


Dec. .5.— Lieut. Parker, extra aid-de-camp to 
Commander-in-chief, direcletl to be borne on esta- 
blishment as aide-de-camp during Lieut. Col. 
Dawkin’s employment as ad), gen. to H.M.’8 forces 
In India, or until further orders. 


Dec, 6 — Refft. Lieut. W. H. Howard 
to be intetq>. and qu. mast., v. Matthle. 

Runy^re Liyht Infantry. Lieut. J. Matthle, 
Ist Europ. Regt., to be adj., v. Kennedy dec. 

Capt. G. Thompson, of engineers, directed to 
join corps of sappers and miners. 

^^c.8.— Assist. Surg. W. Donard posted to 64th 


Surg, R. Brown removed from 33d to 61st N.L 
Brev. Capt. and Adj. H. Lawrence permitted, at 
his own request, to resign adjutancy of 2dNu6- 
serec bat. 


Qffioert returned to duty, fom Europe,— Nia.^. R. 
W. Bahlock, .Vth N.I. ; Capt. W. W. Rees, 50th 
N.I. ; Lieut. W. W. Fraser, 8lh L.C. ; and Assist.' 
Surg. 'P. Itiglis; ail arrived Cih Nov. 1827.--Lieut. 
J. R. Birrcl, 11th N.I. ; arriveil 5th Nov.— Lieut. 
Wm. Elliott, 27th N.I. ; arrived 28th Oct.— Lieut. 
E. E. Isaac, 63d N.L; arrived 2d Nov.— Capt. A. 
Syme, 57th N L; arrived 13th Nov,— Lieut. F. 
Beaty, 1st Euro|). llegt. ; arrivcnl 28th Nov. — 
C.ipt. Ro<i. Mackenzie, i5th N.L; arrived 29th 
Nov.— Lieut. F. B. Rocke, 5th L.C.J arrived 3(i 
Dec. 


ms MAJtSTv’s FORCES, 

Head-Quai trie, N»i'. 2.5.— Lieut. Col. Dawkins, 
half pay, unattatheii, t'> officiate as adjutant 
gcncial to 11. M.’s .army m India until further 
orders, v. Lieut, Col Macdonald dec. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Em o/K'.— Nov. 9. (’aiit. John Grant, 66th 
N.I., for health.— Lieut. 'r.B.Dalrymple, 7th N.L, 
foi health.— 16. Lieut. Col. Com. 11. Bowen, 5l8t 
N.L, for health.— ( 'apt. T. Reynolds, 6.3d N.L, 
for liealtli.— Lieut. S. W. Feiming, regt. of artil., 
for health.— Lieut. B. H. Miles, 1st N.L, for 
health.— Lieut. J, B. Fenton, 67th N.L, for health. 
—Surg. Jonath. Fallowfleld, on jirivalc affairs.— 
Lieut. G. F, M'Clmtock, 4th L.C., on ditto — 
Lieut. Goo. C. Smith, 3d L.C., for health. — 23. 
Lieut, Col. A. Lindsay, regt. of artil., on iirlvalo 
air.iirs,.— MaJ. J. q\ Hakiwm, 22d N.L, on ditto. 
—Capt. 11. B. lleudersun, 8th N.L, dep. assist, 
com, gen., on ditto.— Capt. 11. Ross, 42d N.L.olIic. 
assist, ailj. gen., on ditto.— Lieut. E. S. Lloyd, 
49lh N.L, for health.— Assist. Surg. J. Logan, for 
health.— 30. Lieut. Col. C. Bowyer, 69lh N.L, on 

K ivate affairs. — Maj. H. D. Showers, 4th Extra 
.1., for health.— Ciipt.G.H. Johnstone, 26th N.L, 
for health.— Lieut. 11. T. C. Koir, 39lh N.L, super- 
intendent of cadets, for health.— Dec. 7, Lieut. 
Col. W. C. L. Bird, invalid estab,, on private af- 
faiis.— Lieut. J. Milner, Otii L.C,, for liealth — 
C.ipt. G. S. Blundell, .51st N.L, on private afiairs. 
—Lieut. E. MalonO, 9l!i L.C., on ditto— Lieut, 
r. H. Wiggins, regt. of artd., for health.— Lieut. 
C.Uasclcv, .51st N.L, for ht.vllh.— 14. Lieut. Col. 
W.L. Watson, 27th N.I., adj. gen. of army, on pri- 
vate afiairs.— Cajit.J. Ban lay, 4tl\ L.C., forhoalth. 
—Lieut. D.C. Keiller,6th N.I., for health.— Lieut. 
T. Polwhele, 42d N.L, for health.— 21. Lieut. Col. 
C. H. Baines, Goth N.L, for health.— Assist.’ Surg. ' 
G. Smith, for health.— Capt. N.Wailate, 5, Id N.L, 
on private affairs (to embark at Bombay).— Assist. 
Commissary C. Feldwick, of Ordnance depart- 
ment. 

To sinyapoic.— Nov. 23. Etn. T. Ramsay, 22d , 
N.L, foi lix mouths, for heallli. 

4 S ^ 
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, . 7\) Cape ef Good Cwt J. M. 

A, Lucm, 24tb N.I., for health (eveataajly to Eu- 
tope).— Dec. 7. Cant. W. Cunningham, gat. Btot^ 
keeper pf Fort William, forh^h.--l(^ 
limaa, J8t N.I., , for eighteen months for health. 
—21. LleuL Col. Com. W. Hopper, regt.of artll., 
ditto ditto. 


S lalntiff aswch^ in visiting ttyj 

istressed, instructing the unenlightened, 
and promoting the general hurnaony and 
well-being of bis flock.*' It wga true, 
that every plea varied, but he felt confi. 

Via ../-vlilfl ctiow tliof ttlOfO Wora 


LAW. 

Supreme Court, November 14, 15, 16. 

Hev. Jas. Bryce, D.D. v. Samuel Smith. 
This was an action against the proprietor 
of the Hurkaru newspaper for a libel pub- 
lished in that paper on the 12th March 
last, as follows : 

“ Persona unacquainted with the prominent 
part the Rev. Dr. Bryce takes in the discussion of 
political questions, and in all thoae muUlfarlotis 
topics, with which the editor of a public Journal 
Is daily In the habit of dealing, would naturally 
conjecture that the time wliirh intervenes between 
his stated weekly duties would, as becomes a m- 
nuino laltourer in the vineyard of the church,^ 
employed in either visiting the distreaswl, in- 
stnicting the unenlightened, or, in fine, in pro- 
moting the general spiritual well-l)elng of his 
flo(k. The reverse of the medal, however, will 
present a faithful representation of the nature of 
those secular pursuits to which the reverend gen- 
tleman devotes his attention and his time. Vet 
this man professes to l)e a follower of Jesus Christ, 
to walk in his footsteps, to teach his precepts, to 
inculcate his spirit, and to promote harmony, 
charity, and Christian love 1” 

The plaintiff now demurred to thirteen 
pleas auvanced by the defendant in justifi- 
cation. 

Mr. L. Clarke contended that the pleas 
were bad in law, and that from their 
vagueness and generality no issue could 
be taken on them. It would shorten the 
business for the court if he stated, that to 
him it appeared that the thirteen pleas 
might be divided into three classes ; the 
five first, the four next, and the four last. 
The five first charged generally, that the 
plaintiff, being a clergyman, had for two 
years' previous to the publication of the 
libel been a proprietor of a newspaper and 
magazine ; that he took a prominent part 
in the discussion of political questions, 
and in those multifarious topics, in which 
the editor of a public journal is daily in 
the habit of dealing, and that be occupied 
the time which intervened between bis 
stated weekly duties in taking a promi- 
nent part, &c. &c. The four next pleas 
set out certain articles, which, it alleged, 
were publislied in the newspaper, of which 
it was alleged that the plaintiff was pro- 
prietor, during a space of two years pre- 
vious to the publication of the libel, and, 
in this respect only, was ratlier less vague 
tlian the first class of pleas. The last four 
pleas he considered to be the same as the 
first five, except that they introduced a 
new allegation ; namely, “ that the plain- 
tiff was considered and connected with 
divers persons, to wit, &c. in various mer- 
cantile transactions, and purchases of mer- 
chandize for sale, which said several pur- 
suits, engagement#, and secular employ- 
ments, in tlie plea mentioned, were calcu- 
lated to Interfere with tlie duties of the 


objections, which would be found applU 
cable to every one of the five first, anoUior 
set to the four next, and another to the 
four last. There were also distinct objec- 
tions to each, but he should prefer apply, 
ing the demurrers to the pleas according 
to tliese classes. 

. Some discussion as to the proper course 
of proceeding here took place between the 
court and bar. 

Mr. Clarke then proceeded in the legal 
argument, and was followed by Mr. Cle- 
land on the same side ; the two gentlemen 
occupied nearly the whole of the 14th. 

The Mvocate General then addressed 
the court on behalf of the defendant in sup- 
port of the pleas in justification, contending 
that the demurrers were not sustainable. 
He particularly contended, that the rule 
of law, stated in “ Johnson and Stuart,” 
was applicable to this case ; namely, that 
there were several instances, where a ge- 
neral charge was sufficient even in an 
indictment, such as charges of barratry, 
or keeping a common bawdy-house, that 
in 1 Hawk. P. C. 2 Hawk. P. C. c. 25 
and 59 in 2 Atk. 339, it is said, that in 
the case of an indictment for keeping a 
common bawdy-house, without charging 
any particular fact, though the charge be 
general, yet at the trial the prosecutor 
may give in evidence particular facts, and 
the particular time of doing them ; the 
same rule as to keeping a common gam- 
ing house. So a general charge for keep- 
ing a disorderly house was held siifficient, 

2 Barr. 1232. The learned counsel’s 
speech occupied the remainder of the Hth 
and part of the 15th. 

MwDickeus, on the same side, on the 
16th, argued that the plaintiff could not 
take advantage of an original defect in the 
pleadings, and demurred to the declara- 
tion itself, on the ground that the publi- 
cation comjilained of was not libellous. 

Mr. Clarke rose to reply, but was stopped 
by the court. 

The Chief Justice (Sir C. Grey) com- 
menced his judgment by shewing the rea- 
son of the different rules of law as appli- 
cable to the general issue, and to a justi- 
fication. He said, that to allow a defen- 
dant to put in a justification on vague and 
general grounds, would be monstrous, 
and destructive of every principle in the 
constitution of society. It was a fixed prin- 
ciple of law, that in a justification a de- 
fendant is bound to acquaint the plaintitt 
with tlic facts which he means to pi'ny^ 
and to put these in an issuable form, wiUj 
the same certainty which the criminal 

courts require in an indictment, and wi ^ 
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due specification of time, place, and cir- 
cumstance. His Lordship then read the 
libel, and said that no man of common 
tense and acqumnted with the English lan- 
guage could affix any other meaning to 
the sentence — “ Yet this man professes to 
be a follower of Jesus Christ, to walk in 
his footsteps, &c.” tlian as charging the 
plaintiff as professing to be a follower of 
Jesus Christ, whilst he was not so, but 
the reverse, and, that as a clergyman, he 
not only neglected his duties, but did 
what was inconsistent with the character 
of a clergymarj. To justify this libel, it 
was incumbent on the defendant to shew 
specifically the nature and quality of the 
pursuits in which the plaintiff was en- 
gaged, and that they were inconsistent 
with his profession. It is admitted that a 
Christian may be an editor or proprietor 
of a periodical publication, and that there 
is nothing inconsistent in a clergyman 
being so. 

Mr. Turton.— We have not gone that 
length. 

Clinf Justice.-^li is an absurdity to say 
otherwise. There is perhaps no more 
effectual means of diffusing knowledge 
and instructing the ignorant than by pe- 
riodical publications, and I do not see 
why I should draw any distinction between 
a newspaper and any other periodical pub- 
licati(tn. We have here an allegation, 
that the plaintiff is proprietor and manages 
a newspaper, and enters into political dis- 
t'ussions and writes on all those multifa- 
rious topics, with which the editor of a 
public journal is daily in the habit of 
dealing. There can be nothing more vague 
than this. It was necessary for the de- 
fendant to state what those discussions are. 
Here he only states that they are political 
and multifarious. No information is given 
to the plaintiff. It is absolutely necessary, 
in a justification of this sort, that wc have 
a specification eitlier of the quantity of 
time, or of the nature and quality of the 
writings. We have neither. There is no 
specification of time ; it is merely said 
that he employed the time that intervened 
between his stated weekly duties ; it is 
not said whether he employed a quarter of 
an hour each day or every hour. As to 
<|uality there is nothing specifically stated. 
Tlie only other argument employed by 
defendant’s counsel is, that where em- 
ployment is general, that the mere charge 
is .sufficient. A case has been put which 
I was astonished to hear from counsel 
'Who come to defend the editor of a news- 
paper : they have likened this cose to that 
of a keeper of a house of ill-fame, or a 
common scold. 

Mr. Turton.'—'We did not liken it, my 
lord : we said the same rule of law Was 
a])plicablo. 

Chief Justice.— But it is not applicable ; 
you must liken it to this case betbie 


you can apply it. 1 cannot bring myself 
to consider the duties of an editor admit of 
any such comparison, and it is Strange 
that it should come from those who defend 
an editor; but the charge of being an 
editor of a new'spaper is not of the sjime 
nature surely. I have a different idea of 
a newspaper proprietor or editor ; and 
certainly not so low an idea, as to think 
there is any parallel between an imputa- 
tion of being in tliat situation, and an 
imputation of being a common scold, or a 
keeper of a house of ill-famC. I have 
known dignitaries of the church of Eng». 
land who have conducted periodical pub- 
lications with honour to themselvet and 
credit to the country, and I can refinrto 
an instance of It in the British Critic. I 
cannot distinguish between the editor or 
proprietor of a dally, weekly, or monthly 
publication. Perhaps the latter may oc- 
cupy more of the editor’s time. There is 
certainly nothing improper or unbecom- 
ing the character of a clergyman in being 
the conductor of a periodical publication, 
nor any thing inconsistent with Chris- 
tianity, or with a follower of that religion 
being in that situation. 

Sir John Franks was of opinion, that 
the pica was insufficient to justify the 
charge. The manner in wdiicli plaintiff 
occupied his time is not stated. The rule 
of law is, that the court must have the 
fact or instrument charged, specifically 
before them. His lordship referred to 
Puller’s Niu Frius. Here the acts charged 
are not specified, and I am therefore of 
opinion, that the pica is not sufficient and 
ought not to be supported. The authorities 
cited by the counsel for the plaintiff, parti- 
cularly the case of “ J, Anson and Stuart,” 
are most strictly applicable. And whilo 
theie is a total absence of facts in the plea, 
it is not possible to aid by intendment, 
’riie plaintiff is a clergyman of the church 
of Scotland, and it is unnecessary to in- 
quire how the time of a clergyman of that 
cliurch should be employed ; it must of 
course be employed in the same manner 
as a clergyman of any other church ; but 
while he is charged with misconduct there 
is no specification of that misconduct, 
and we cannot aid the plea by intend- 
ment. The presumption of law is that 
the plaintiff performs his duties. The 
more sacred the duties, the presumption is 
the stronger that the duties are conscien- 
tiously performed : to presume otherwise 
would ho unchristian. TJic allegation of 
'fact here is insufficient, and not to be 
aided. I am of opinion that the demurrer 
is good. 

Sir Edward ! am of the same 

opinion. It is clearly not a good i)Iea. 
It was clear that the sting of the libel 
was in the l.a.st paragraph. He agreeil 
with the Chief Justice, that the defend- 
ant ought cither to have pointed out 
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the ouantU^ of time employed, or the 
gucdu^ or nature of the writings inconsis- 
tent with Christianity. HU lordship 
thought the libel referred more to the 
nature of the writings, than to the time 
employed. The libel commenced with — 

Persons unacquainted with the nalurct 
&c.” — Again ; “ the reverse of the medal, 
&c.,” if It meant any thing, could only 
mean that the plaintiff’s conduct was the 
reverse of what a clergyman’s should be. 
Though it must be admitted that the libel 
was rather unintelligible in some parts, 
and indeed, according to strict criticism, 
perfect nonsense ; yet the author had used 
words which left no doubt as to his mean- 
ing ; but on the whole he ihouglit it re- 
ferred to the nature of the writings ; but 
look at the time— there is no specification 
—it may be weekly or monthly. The 
plaintiff might have proceeded by indict- 
ment; his only object in preferring this 
method must have been to clear his cha- 
racter, by leaving tlie defendant to prove 
tlio truth. 

Mr. Turton said, that was generally 
taken as the reason at home, but it was 
different here. If the plaintiff had pro- 
ceeded by indictment it must have gone 
to a jury, which the plaintiff’s object was 
to avoid. 

Sir Edward Pf/an.— *1 don’t think so. 

(A conversation here took place between 
Mr, Turton and the Chief Justice on this 
point.) 

Sir Edward Ryan . — It is clear, that the 
time employed ,is not sufficiently specified. 
And as to the nature of the writing or 
employment, nothing could he more wide. 
It is impossible the plaintiff* could know 
how or what to defend. The demurrer 
must be allowed. 

December 14, 

Afauk Moy, Lumjaw, and ytlowp, throe 
Cliinesc, were convicted of the murder of 
one of their countrymen, named Loaung, 
on the 12th August. They were to be 
executed on the 7th January, along with 
Allang, a Malay, convicted on the 15th 
Dec. of tlie murder of another Chinese. 

December 18. 

At the general gaol delivery this day, 
Rampersaud Gliose, committed for perjury, 
on appearing to justify bail (see p. 50G), 
was sentenced to seven years’ transporUi- 
tion ; and John Cornelius Jlam and Jane 
Higgins, convicted of a cruel assault on a 
poor female who resided with them (see 
vol. xxiv. p. 598), were discharged, owing 
to their inability to pay the fine imposed 
by the court ; the judge recommended 
the latter to make some provision for the 
victim of their acts. 

The foreman of the grand jury, at tlie 
close of their labourl, delivered an address 


to the bench which, it is alleged in the 
Goverrmerd Gaiselte, was dissented from 
by a “ large proportion” of the jury 
wherein a complaint was made against the 
costs of law proceedings and the exorbi- 
tance of the fees paid to the officers of the 
court. The Chief Justice delivered a long 
speech in reply, observing, tlwt alUiough 
he concurred in most of the opinions ex. 
pressed in the address, yet it was a mode 
of application not recognized by law ; and 
although he was desirous of improving 
the constitution of the court, and did so, 
as opportunities occurred, he could not 
pledge himself to attempt such a general 
inquiry as was suggested in tiie address. 
Wlien such an inquiry became necessary, 
it was specially provided for by the Legisla- 
ture in the 37th Geo. III. c. 142, sec. 5, 
and the Court of Directors were em- 
powered to call u^xm the Chief Justice 
to institute an inquiry, which was to be 
completed in concurrence with the go- 
vernment. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AFFAIRS IN AVA. 

The Irawndi steam- vessel returned to 
the presidency on Friday last from llan- 
goon, having on board bullion in value 
between eleven and twelve lacs, in part of 
ihe third instalment of twenty-five lacs; 
the rest was in course of collection. The 
Enterjyri::^ arrived in the Ilangoon river 
on the day that the Irawadi quitted, the 
10th, and was to proceed for orders to 
Moal Mein, We are happy to learn that 
the best possible understanding continues 
to prevail between the Britisli and Burrnan 
authorities, and the Woongyee shews every 
disposition to maintain a friendly inter- 
course, 

Mr. Maingy, the commissione*', had ar- 
rived at Moal Mein, and had visited a 
harbour reported to exist on the Palagyoon 
side of the river. The troops at Moal Mein 
continued unusually healthy, although the 
rainy season had been extraordinary se- 
vere. — Cal. Gov. Guz., Oct. 22. 

A survey of tlie old channel leading 
direct to Moal Mein, had been made in 
the beginning of September ; it was found 
to be from five to six hundred yards broad, 
with a depth, in general, of five to three 
fathoms at low water, and free from rocks. 
On the right bank of the united stream, 
about seven miles below' Moal Mein, on 
the Palagyoon side of the river, an ex- 
cellent side has been discovered for a har- 
bour and for the construction of docks, 
The facilities of access thus discovered 
will, no doubt, tend to improve the navi- 
gation and resources of Moal Mein. — Id. 
Ocl. 25. 

EXCURSION INTO TARTARY. 

We have lately been favoured witli some 
notices 
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notice* of » el«U Ifttelj unde to the pass of at 8 sfe should ha« had less sroter, 
Oota Dhoora, on the Jav^ahlr frontier, as the water was most discoloured at that 
which had never been before visited by any time; but having found the thermometer 
Europeans. It lies on the road to Ger- 5® higher in the water than in the air, was 
tokh, the principal frontier mart, and what hindered me from heaving-to at 8 


about a day’s march beyond Milam, the 
northernmost station of the Jawahir Bho- 
teas. Capt. Herbert, the superintendent 
of the mineralogical survey in the Hima- 
laya, after having reached Milam, over a 
most difficult and dangerous route, was 
prevented from proceeding by indisposi- 
tion ; but his assistant, Capt. Monson, ad- 
vanced to the pass, which proved to be the 
loftiest yet visited, being 17,780 feet above 
tlic sea. Between this and Gertokh there 
are several ridges, of nearly equal eleva- 
tion, to be crossed, and the whole is desti- 
tute of vegetation, the road being, for one 
march on this side of the pass, more than 
] ,000 feet above the line at which shrubs 
of any kind are found. The road is prac- 
ticable only for about two months in the 
year ; during the rest it is blocked up by 
snow. Notwithstanding the difficulties of 
the journey, however, the pass is the most 
frequented throughout the whole r.ange by 
the Tartar traders. It i.s computed that 
above 7,0(X) sheep, the only beasts of bur- 
then used in the Himalaya, pass over this 
mountain annually, importing about nine 
or ten thousand maunds of salt and borax. 
— Ccj^ Coi>. (Juz., Dec. 3. 

TFMPFRATURK OF MANIPUR. 

We have been favoured with registers of 
the temperature at JVIanipur for the months 
of June, July, and August last* lircy 
show a sensible dillerence IVom the climate 
we experience in Calcutta during the same 
period, and leave no doubt of the benefit 
Manipur derives from its elevation above 
the sea of 2,634 feet. In the middle of 
June, the highest range of the thermometer 
was from 87° to 90°, but it immediately 
fell, and throughout July and August 
rarely exceeded 80° ; the average of Au- 
gust is 78°— CVi^. Goiu Gaz., Oct, 18. 

NAUTICAL NOTICE. 

Extract from the log of the George Can- 
nings Clark, from London: 

The ship George Cannings on the 17th 
September 1827, 3 p.m., civil time, steering 
S.E. by. E. fresh gale from w estward, ob- 
served the water decidedly of a greenish 
coat, as if we were in sounding latitude, 
the preceding'noon, 39° 40' S., long, 26° 
43' E., by lunar observation of the 15th 
inst., brought forward by chronometer, 
ACb a.m. of the 18th September, the offi- 
cers remarked to me they thought we were 
in soundings ; Hie water was then much 
more discoloured than the day before. At 
noon we hove to, and sounded in 88 fa- 
thoms ; very fine sand witli some reddish 
specks. I am of opinion, if we sounded 


o’clock. At 5 P.M. sounded to again, and 
struck bottom at 100 fathoms, hard rocky 
bottom, with rotten ground ; the water at 
that time had nearly resumed its dark blue 
colour again. 1 have called this Canning 
Bank, and have no doubt of the position 
being nearly correct, as having made the 
island of Amsterdam and St. Paul on the 
5th October ; our chronometer was ten 
miles to eastward, and lunar one to west- 
ward. 

(Signed) James Clare, Commander. 

CIVIL SERVICE ANNUITY FUND. 

Tlie fullowing extracts from a despatch 
received from the Hon. Court of Direc- 
tors, under date 30th May 1827, are pub- 
lished for the information of the sub- 
scribers to the Civil Service Annuity 
Fund. 

By order of the Managers, 

J. A. Dorin, Sec. 
Civil Service Annuity Fund OJ/icCf 
Nov. 8s 1827. 

Recommendation of the Fund Committee, 
that civil servants, after a residence of 
twenty years, if absolutely pi evented by 
illness from completing the required 
term of twenty-two years, should be 
deemed qualified to accept annuities. 

“ We cannot acquiesce in this recom- 
mendation, because we consider it neces- 
sary strictly to adhere to that clause of the 
regulations which presciibes, as the indis- 
pensable qualification of an annuitant, that 
he shall have been twenty-five years in 
the civil service, and have resided in India, 
in that service, the full terra of twenty- 
two years.” 

As to the time passed at Hertford College. 

** The period of service commences with 
the date of appointment as a writer. The 
period of residence from the date of ar- 
rival at the presidency ; consequently, no 
part of the time passed at the college of 
Haileybury can be computed in the period 
either of service or of residence.” 

As to the period when a civil servant 
should be called upon to decide whether 
or not to accept the annuity, and also 
as to the date from wliich the annuity 
should commence. 

« In framing the regulations and calcu- 
lations of the fund, we deemed it expedient 
to fix a uniform period at which the 
annuities should commence ; the 1st of 
May in each year was accordingly fixed, 
that being the date at which all our other 
financial transactions are considered to be- 
gin. It is now proposed, that * any mem- 
ber about to retire the annuity, and so 
desirous, shall be permitted to resign the 
service 
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jQtt ; jijDy d$y of the* six months 
pjrsvious to the 1st of May of each j;ear, 
iMid ^ the expiration of the said official 
.yoarj/^ball be entitled to draw an annuity, 
increased by a sum proportionate to t^ 
pcripd tliat shall have elapsed between the 
diEtte of bis resignation and the 1st of May 
of -Such year, his payment to be propor- 
iiohately increased .so as to cover the 
|:)rO)i:en period but as the adoption of 
jtliis suggestion would not only tend to 
complicate the accounts of the Fund, but 
.>vouJk1 also sobject us to an. additional 
charge for so much of the annuities, pre» 
viouafy to the Ist of May, as would be de. 
rived from qur. contribution to tlie Fund, 
tvd must dOcVme to acquiesce in the pro- 
posed arrangement. We have no objec- 
jection to the 1st of November being 
fixed as the date upon which servants 
having had the first offer of annuities, to 
commence on tl)e first of the following 
May, and not having signified their ac- 
ceptance of such annuities, shall be con- 
sidered to have relinquished all claims to 
them for that year. 

It is unnecessary to make any alteration 
in the regulation which requires, that a 
servant Itaving signified his acceptance of 
an annuity, shall, nevertheless, forfeit his 
right to it if be fail to resign the service on 
or before the 1st of July of the year with 
which llie annuity may be appointed to 
commence.” 

Declaration of the acceptance of an an- 
nuity to be upon honour. 

. “ We approve of the proposed regula- 
tion requiring tliat declaration of the 
willingness of any subscriber to take the 
annuity shall be stated upon honour.'* 
Proposed clause to allow the Court to 
{qjpoint annuitants members of Council. 

, ** It is quite unnecessary to make this 
provision ; nothing in the regulations of 
the Annuity Fund can preclude us from 
appiuAting, as members of council, any 
persons possessing the qualifications pre- 
aaibed.bythe Legislature.” 

Appointment of managers. 

.We do not object to the proposed ad- 
dition to the 17lh clause, viz. * tlie mana- 
gers shall be elected at a general meeting, 
to be holden on the 1st day of January in 
each year]’ it being always understood, 
tliat it is not competent to the gcncval 
meeting to disturb the arrangement pro- 
vided for in tlie former part of the clause, 
by which four of the nine managers are 
^ex.'ojjicio the chief secretary to Govern- 
ment, the accountant-general, die sub. 
treasurer, and the civil auditor.’ Upon 
the resolution of the general meeting, 
^ that Messrs. Coutts and Co. be trustees 
and agents in England for the Civil Ser- 
vice Annuity Fund,’ we have no objection 
to oficr to the proposed appointment, nor 
any obseiyatiou to make upon it, further 
tbah that, according to ^ic present form of 


certifijcatfls ^iven bv the numggen, we have 
.no authority to make payment! on account 
of the Fuha to any other persons than to 
Uie annuitantS| or to agetiu duly consti- 
tuted by them individually.** 

■ It has beeh announced that a meeting of 
membei^s, already advertised for the ist 
January, will be special, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration, and eventu- 
elly submitting f6r the approval of the 
Hon. Court of Directors the following pro. 
position, viz. 

■ “ That tliose members of the civil ser- 
vice (thirteen in number), who declined 
subscribing to the Annuity Fund; on the 
•tender being made to them, shall again 
have the optioh of subscribing on payment 
of arrears of subscription from the Ist 
of May 1825.” 

ROPE BRIDGES OF SUSFEKSION. 

Tlie Calcutta Gazette^ adverting to the 
accident recorded in p. 514, by the break- 
ing of a sangah, or torrent-bridge, states: 
** We understand there are now four rope 
bridges erected over rivers in Almorah, 
differing in span from 130 to 175 feet. 
These are, one at Hawul Bagh, over the 
Kossilah, at the station of Kemaon, built 
in 1825 ; and three others, erected in the 
past season, over the Bullcah, the llam. 
gur, and the Sawul rivers, which intersect 
the high dak road from Almorah to the 
plains. These structures are in substitu- 
tion of wooden bridges, hitlierto built at 
'« considerable charge to Government, and 
which have always failed from the rapidity 
of the torrents, and the nature of the soil. 
The present rope bridges were all con- 
Btructeil by engineers, after a model sent 
for the purpose, and ultimately surveyed 
and reported on by a committee of officers, 
for the satisfaction of Government, and 
otlicrs of large dimensions arc in progress. 
The executive officer of tlie division is also 
k cliarge of these structures, now so uni- 
versally adopted in India.” 

EKTEftTAINMENT ON BOARD A FRENCH 
CORVETTE. 

On Saturday evening, we understand 
that Captain Fabr6, commanding his most 
Chriatiah Majesty’s corvette Chevrettey en- 
tiertaincd a large dinner party on board 
tliat vessel. Dinner was laid out on the 
quarter-deck under the awning ; and fes- 
toons of leaves and flowers were tastefully 
suspended all round, which had a very 
pleasing effect. The viands were of the 
dioicest French and English cookery, and 
tho wines of the best kind. Nothing 
could exceed the cordbl and polite atten- 
tions of Captain Fabre and the other offi- 
cers of the Chevrelte to their guests. After 
dinner, a bumper toast having been called 
for by Ciqitain Fabk6, wo need scarcely 
say with what unanimous cordiality of 
feeling 
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feeling; U was arunk, when it was anfiouiic6a 
as “ the healtli, of the King of France and 
the King of England.” The cheers of 
the company -had hardly subsided, when a 
galvo of cannon crowned the honour of the 
toast, which, to those vij|io were not in the 
secret of such an accompaniment, had a 
novel, if not startling effect A' number 
of excellent songs were afterwards sung, 
and I he parly did not separate until a late 
hour. The Chevrette is a beautiful model 
of a vessel, Slie is kept in high trim; 
and her crew are a fine lopking set of 
young fellows, wlm carry in their appear- 
ance that air of cheerful and good health 
which is the best sign of their being care-j 
fully disciplined and ably looked after.-A 
Cal, John BuUf Nov, 26t 

CURE rOR THE CHOLERA. 

The Timira Nasufe^ a native paper, 
communicates the following important in- 
telligence; — “It is with extreme gratifi- 
cation we learn that, in order to put a slop 
to the ravages of cholera, several excellent 
persons have caused figures of Smasan 
Kali (or Kali, the goddess of cemeteries) 
to be set up In various places and w'or- 
shipped. The worship began with the 
new moon : further particulars wc are 
unable to give at present.” 

PETITION TO THE LEGISLATURE. 

The Government Gazette, we observe, is 
accused by the radicals of speculating on 
the topics of political economy as applica- 
ble to the existing state of tilings in Bri- 
tish India, with the object of deterring 
“ sober men from signing the petition now 
lying at the Town Hall.” We cannot, of 
course, answer for our cotemporary’s ob- 
ject, but we are enabled to state from 
ocular inspection of that document, that 
many “sober men” are deterred, some 
how or other, from signing it. A useful 
hint, however, has been thrown out by the 
radicals themselves, on whicli we are ena- 
bled to improve not a little, about a coun- 
ter-petition. Such a counter-petition, we 
believe, is now in progress j not so much 
with a view, however, as we are informed, 
of meeting any evils apprehended from 
the sugar question, which is sufficiently 
milk-and-water on the subjects of coloni- 
zation and transmissmi, that even the op- 
ponents of these measures may sign it 
with a safe conscience, as we observe seve- 
ral have done, as to bring the Legislature 
at homo acquainted with the real sentiments 
of the natives of India, who are mainly 
concerned in these measures. It has, in- 
deed, been the policy of tlie radicals hi- 
therto to represent tfie natives of this 
country as most desirous of the introduc- 
tion of more European “skill and indus- 
try ” among them ; and as regarding them- 
selves sorely aggrieved, because restric- 


tions da ** the resort to and residence in 
India ” of' Europeans should not have 
been taken away long ago. ' But as the 
position would be monstrous and unnatural^ 
so also is it most unfounded in tmth ; as 
the poverty of native, names to the petition 
“ now lying at the Town Hall ” fairly in- 
dicates; and as’ the thousand for one 
names that will assuredly be appended to 
tho counter-petition will fully demonstrate^ 
to tho utter confusion of our radicalsj; 
colonizationists, and non-transmjssionistsj 
boro and elsewhere. ^ Cal, John BtUli 
Dec, 1. 

GOLD IN THE IRAWASI. 

In the visit of Lieut. Alexander io thp 
Burman kingdom, we observe a factstuted, 
which we apprehend has escaped the no- 
tice of all who have, before or since, visited 
that part of the world, although well wor- 
thy of their attention. He remarks, that 
“ from the mud of the river (the Iravradi) 
in any part of its course, from ten to twelve 
■per cent. ^ gold dust may be washed.” 
Wc marvel that our countrymen missed so 
splendid an opportunity of enriching 
themselves, or that the authoriti^ did not 
send round a few ship-loads of this mud, 
as some indemnification for the expenses of 
the war,— Co/. Gov. Gax., Oct. I.*!. 

NATIVE JURIES. 

The Calcutta Government Gaxetle, in. 
commenting upon an article in a Scotch 
paper, the editor of which, frpm his own 
knowledge, declares, tliat the natives of 
India arc exceedingly desirous of the in- 
troduction of the trial by jury arhongst 
them ; that the objections made by them 
on the score of imperfect knowledge of 
the English language are “ mere fudge,” 
and never entered the head nor escaped the 
lips of any native Indian who had not 
been tampered with; and tliat the sole 
difficulties rested with the Government, 
although the servile state of Uie Calcutta 
press gave a false colouring to the whole 
matter ; observes : “ It is not our pro- 
vince to comment upon any measures of 
the Government of this country, although, 
we believe, they rarely require vindication, 
or defence ; but in the present instance, 
we much doubt, tliat the matter ever came 
under their consideration, and w# are 
quite satisfied that no impediments were 
ever thrown, directly or indirectly, in the 
way of a regulation which had received 
the sanction of the home authorities, and 
whidi, whatever may be thought of it in 
England, is a matter of extreme indiffe- 
rence here. As far as it may facilitate the 
administration of justice, it will, no doubt, 
be regarded as desirable : what other cha- 
racter can be given to it we are at a loss to 
understand. We are at no loss, however, 
to understand why it should not be pala- 
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table to our native fHends. Serving on 
juries may be a privilege, but it ia neither 
a pleasure nor a profit. When to the in- 
conveniences common to all are added the 
timidity of the native character, the inter- 
ference of native practices and prejudices, 
the incompatibility of their habits and 
faith with some of a juryman’s duties, 
their dependent stations in some instances, 
the value of their time in others, and the 
sense of degradation that would be felt by 
all fit to perform the service, in being put 
upon a petty jury, and finally, their ina- 
bility to follow accurately tbe pleadings of 
counsel and conclusions of the judge, we 
need not wonder that they should, without 
any prompting or unfair bias, disclaim 
that, which although meant as a boon, is 
an infliction of a penalty. We bave hM 
opportunities of knowing their unin- 
fluenced sentiments on the subject, and 
are satisfied that their objections are spon- 
taneous, and with one or two exceptions, 
which were to be anticipated, universal. 
We do not, however, imagine that the 
difficulties are insurmountable ; and had 
the regulation begun at the right end, had 
the grand jury been opened to the best 
educated and most respectable of the na- 
tive community, it is likely that both 
juries would, in time, have been cheerfully 
as well as competently supplied. As it is, 
the only means of recommending the petty 
jury to native feeling, is to pay the indivi- 
duals liberally for their attendance.” 

naOUGHT IN THE INTERIOR. 

A coiTCspondent in one of the Calcutta 
papers, who signs bis letter, dated Had- 
jeepore, Nov. 10, “ A Planter,” gives tbe 
following account of the state of cultiva- 
vation in the Upper Provinces : — ** The 
periodical rains in this and the adjoining 
province of Benares (I know not how 
much further it may have extended) were 
unsually scanty throngliout the whole 
season, but more especially during the 
latter part, when tliey were most required, 
and, when I assure you that wc have 
scarcely had a shower of rain since the be- 
ginning of September, you will not be 
surprised when 1 tell you, that the coun- 
try is literally burnt up ; the rice crops 
are almost entirely destroyed. The sugar- 
cane and all other crops, now standing, 
much in the same predicament, and as for 
the rubbee crop, even at this advanced 
period of the season, there is scarcely yet 
a field sown.' Indeed the cultivators 
might as well scatter their seed on a grid- 
iron just now as on the ground, and with 
an equally promising expectation of a re- 
turn. The poppy lands too, by which 
this place is surrounded, and which fall 
more immediately under the inspection of 
its visitors, afford abundant indications of 
what is to be expected from them. I 
don’t know what John Company and 


Duke Ho will say to tliig, though it is a 
matter of ftXy little consequence to the 
community at large, compared with those 
products which form the staff of life . 
however, as I see, by an extra gazette* 
just comq into camp, that the opium sales 
are soon to take place in Calcutta, it may 
be as well to let the dealers and speculators 
in this article (who poison half the Chinese 
and Malay population every year by this 
odious traflftc) know, what is to be ex- 
pected from the crop of the present season 
for I verily believe that this, as well as 
every other article produce^ from mother 
earth, will, in these parts at least, not 
only fail this year to an extent hitherto 
unexperienced, but that unless a speedy 
and abundant fall of rain comes down 
(of which there is not the smallest appear- 
ance at present) something not far from 
famine will be the consequence.” 

APPRENTICING SOCIETV. 

This Society, instituted in 1825, with 
the view of apprenticing indigent Chris- 
tian youth to traile or naval occupations, 
is, it appears from an address from the 
the secretaries, in a state of stagnation for 
want of funds. Tlie subscriptions and 
donations realized since the beginning of 
the year amounted to 9,0GS rupees, v/liiUt 
the expenditure has been 18,284 rupees, 

AFFRAY IN THE LOLL BAZAR. 

A serious disturbance took place on 
Sunday evening, between four and five, 
at the Loll Baz.'r. It ajipcars that a parly 
ofsailois, belonging to H. M.’s ship Ik- 
uildy were carousing at a liquor sliop. 
In the same shop were also some of the 
crew of merchant vessels, betM-eon w honi 
an altercation took pl.ace, one parly accus- 
ing tbe other of “ drinking on tliem.” 
A man of the name of Wilkinson had 
been drinking at the shop to the value of 
two rupees, which he refused to pay, and 
insisted on having a further su])ply of 
liquor. The native of the shop, perceiv- 
ing that his guest was likely to become 
troublesome, formed the resolution of 
clearing the place of his visitors, whoso 
conduct was now becoming disorderly. 
In pursuance of this determination Ser- 
jeant Hurra was applied to, and the doors 
were closed against intruders: as soon 
as that measure was ettected Wilkinson, 
however returned with an accession of 
numbers, and burst the doors open. Ser- 
jeant Hurra, who was again applied to by 
the proprietor of the sliop, returned at- 
tended by some sepoys, and, on attempt- 
ing to seize Wilkinson, was kicked into 
the drain. Information being sent to 
Mr. Maccan, he hastened to the scene of 
disturbance witli a guard of sepoys, walk- 
ed into the midst of tlic rioters, and laid 
hold on Wilkinson, who had been prior to 
this taken into custody but rescued. On 
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Hr. Macean'3 seising biro, he struck him 
on the breast) which staggered that officer. 
Some blows were exchanged between 
them, when he was attaclced on all sides 
bv sticks. The guard of sepoys, who in 
the mean\tfhile desisted from meddling, 
otherwise than in assisting to secure the 
principal offender, wasassailed with brick- 
bats in various directions. The number 
of sailors so greatly increased, that there 
could not by this time have been assem- 
bled less than 200 of them, who took an 
active part against the sepoys and serjeants. 
Wilkinson was taken and retaken six dif- 
ferent times, but at last was secured; 
the disturbance however did not end witli 
his being taken away into safe custody ; 
the fury of the rioters, on the contrary, 
increased, and many of those engaged 
have been injured, and some seriously. 
Mr. Maccan had (in order to prevent, as 
much as possible, any serious injuries or 
dangerous retaliation, which, perhaps, 
could not, in the moment of resentment, 
have been altogether prevented, had the 
sepoys been provided with heavier wea- 
pons) used the precaution to arm them 
only with canes, fa the heat of the en- 
gagement, however, some of them in 
self-defence were compelled to follow the 
example of their opponents, and detach 
sticks from the neighbouring huts. A 
considerable number of the rioters are 
‘ now iu custody. Hurk,, Dec. 18. 

BKEF-STEAK CLUB. 

We understand that a revival of the 
Beef- Steak Club took place at the CUiow- 
nnghee Theatre, on Tuesday evening last, 
when a numerous party assembled to effect 
its resuscitation, lly boarding over the 
pit a spacious saloon has been formed well 
adapted to public entertainments. — Cat. 
Gov. Gaz., Nov. 22. 

SICKNESS AT AKVAB. 

A letter from Akyab, of the 14th inst., 
states the troops at that station to be very 
luihealtliy. Out of one corps (the 52d 
N.I.)of 2.58, 250 are in hospital, only 
one suhadar, one jemadar, and one sepoy 
being effective. The disease which piin- 
cipally afflicts the men is a burning of the 
hands and feet, similar to what they suf- 
fered last year, and which, although not 
attended with much danger, is both pain- 
ful and weakening. A company of the 
68th N. I,, which is also at the station, 
does not appear to have suffered to the 
same extent ; as they have only eight men 
in hospital, of whom six are afflicted with 
tlie burning of the extremities. No ine- 
diciue appears to have any effect in 
relieving or abating the complaint ; even 
the medicines which were found effica- 
cious last year have this year been found 
h) fail. The medical men seem disposed 
Asiatic Journ, Vol. 25.No.149. 


nights and morniogS) and the groat heat 
of the sun through the day, which, beating 
on the swamps in the neighbourhood, ge- 
nerates noxious effluvia.— Co/. John Built 
Nov, 28. 

NATIVE FAPER8. 

Jaypur, Nov. 26.— Advices from this 
place extend to the 30th of October. In 
consMiuenen of having fallen into great 
arrears a general insurrection of the troops 
had taken place. Leaving tlieir canton- 
ments they assembled in great numbers 
in the suburbs of Uie city. Two battalions, 
the officers of which were the voice of the 
malcontents, being ordered to deliver up 
their arms and disband the rest, returned 
to riieir duty after receiving their arrears. 

Despatches had been received by Rao 
Chand from Zalim Sinh of Upanara, re- 
quiring his assistance against an expected 
attack of the Nawab Mir Khan. Tlic Na- 
wab had commenced constructing a fort, 
two coss from Upanara, against which 
Zaliin Sinh had expostulated. The Na- 
wab, nevertheless, proceeding with the 
work, a party had been sent to demolish 
it, which they effected, after a smart en- 
counter, with a detachment appointed to 
its defence, in which about 200 were killed 
and wounded. Mir Khan, on hearing 
of the defeat of his people and the demo- 
lition of his fort, bad collected a stronger 
force, to oppose wliich Zaliin Sinh ur- 
gently solicited the advance of the array of 
the Uao . — JamiJehan Numa. 

Delhi. -On the 4th of November, in 
consequence of the lunar eclipse, his ma- 
jesty was weighed in the royal scales 
(against articles distributed in alms), and 
the religious men of Mathura were ad- 
mitted to oiler their benedictions.— 7/m/. 

Peshawer . — Conformably to the letters 
of Maharaja Ilunjit Sinh, the Hakem of 
this place has lelinquished the territories 
of the Ruler of Uereh Samarkand. On 
the 22d of October Mir Mohummed 
Khan, the associate of the Chief ot Dereh 
Khaiher, encamped near roshawer, on his 
way to Lahore. From Jelalahad advices 
arrived that the Mussclmans, who had 
assembled in that quarter, were suffering 
much distress and in iillcr want ot sup- 
plies. From Cahul letters stated, that 
the king had taken the field, and encamp- 
ed without the city with a force of 1,500 
horse .and foot. — Ibid. 

Maharaja Janaki Rao Simlhia,^ On the 
eleventh, the resident held council with the 
raja, Hindu Rao, and the Baiza Bai for 
the settlement of affairs. Apa Sahch, with 
his uncle Patenkar and his troopers, came 
to sit in dhurna at the palace, when the 
guard opposed them ; an affray ensued, in 
which several persons were wounded. Mr. 
Jacob suppressed the disturbance, and 
placed one of his battalions and a party of 

4 j horse 
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borse on guard. The Bai sent Hindu 
Rao to A pa Saheb to expostulate with 
him, and to express her fear lest he ^ouid 
receive any harm in such conflicts : when 
all expostulation proved vain, the Bala 
and Baiza Bais, with the raja, resolved, 
that if A pa Saheb would reduce his de- 
mands to one-half, the raja^ should com- 
ply, and he might reside at court. Ifnot, 
he should go to Poona with Patcnkur, 
who was the chief mover of these insubor- 
dinate and riotous proceedings.— [/Wd. 

Maharaja Runjit Sink . — On the 20th of 
October his highness, after bathing in the 
Taran Taran reservoir, presented a tent 
and other donations to the shrine of Sri- 
nath, and also directed 4,000 rupees to be 
divided amongst the Brahmans of Amrit- 
ser. It was reported to the Mahafaja, 
that there were 30,000 fakirs amongst the 
strangers, who had •come to the Mela at 
Amritser ; on which he observed it was pro- 
per to pay them respect, and directed that 
they should be all treated as guests of the 
state for one day. On the 21st the sirdars 
presented gifts on occasion of the Dewali ; 
an honorary dress was conferred on Aziz 
Addin khan, and orders were given to dis- 
tribute three lacs of rupees to the army, 
and to despatch to Rawel Pindl. Appli- 
cation for reinforcement, to the extent of 
3,000 men, having been made by the kil- 
ladar of Khairabad, an order was sent to 
the governor of Aket to supply them, and 
orders were sent to the ruler of Rawel 
Pindi to prepare grain and fodder for the 
army which was ordered into his district. — 

[m. 

CONFLAGRATION OF THE JAUN BAZAR. 

We have to notice the complete destruc- 
tion by fire, for a second time witliin these 
seven months, of the Jaun bazar. This 
took place on the evening of Sunday and 
morning of Monday last. We have learned 
nothing of its origin ; but the frequent de- 
structions of property by fire ought to 
shew the necessity of building bazars of 
sproething better calculated to resist a con- 
‘flagration than mere mats. We do not sec 
why the same rule which is observed at 
Madras should not be enforced in Calcut- 
ta, of allowing no houses, unless of brick 
and chunam, being erected within the 
city,— [Cb/. John Bull, Nov> 28. 

PETITION AGAINST COLONIZATION. 

In consequence of a few European gen- 
tlemen ^ing called on the Legishgure to 
take into consideration tlie exped^cy of 
granting a more unrestricted residence in 
India to British subjects, in which prayer 
they have been joined by a few natives, 
the zemindars, talookdars, and landholders 
of Bengal are also meditating an applica- 
tion to parliament to take into con&ide. 
ration the expediency and poUejr of not 


wanting any coaler resort to, or residence 
in tills country ,to Briiiifa subjects UiL 
now exists.*’— Dec. 24. 


suimNG. 


Arrimh in the River, 


Kov. 24. Ckirtha, Lindsay, from Greenock.-. 25 . 
George Canning, Clark, from London ; and Ge- 
neral Barnes, Baten, firom Ceylon.-^. jwJ 
Flora, Fayrer, from London.—^. La Lucie, Gu 
ragnon, from MarseUIe8.--Dec. 1. Baretto, Junior 
Shannon, and Parmelia, Wimble, both from 
London.— 4. Riplcg, Heue, from Liverpool : and 
Phtenix, Arthur, from Batavia and Penang—^. 
Elphinstone, Atkinson, Carnarvon, WJnspear' 
Hemy Porcher, Jeffery, and Warren Hastings 
Mason, all from London.— 7. Diadem, Wilson’ 
from London.— P. Catherine, Mackintosh, from 
London.— If). Penang Merchant, Mitchenson 
from Singapore.— 21. Sherburne, White, from 
China; H C.’s ateam-vessel Enterjn-ize, Joh^ 
atone, from Rangoon; and French ship Madeline, 
from Peru.— 22. Rainbou), Rous, from 

Penang and Tavoy ; Patmj/ra, lAmb, from Lon- 
don; and American hri^ Brahmin, Leish, from 
Madeira.— 23. York, Wilkinson, from London ; 
liobarts, Corliyn, from London ; Ganges, Jeffer- 
son, from Liverpool ; and H. M. S. Java, Rear- 
Admiral Gage, from Penang, &c.— 24. Ganges, 
Boultbee, from London; and Hande, Ramsay, 
from Liverpool.— 29. Neptune, Cumbcrledge, 
from Bombay ; and Calcutta, Mollen, from Lon- 
don. 

Departures from Calcutta, 


ATotr. 21. Bengal, Atkinson, for Cape and Lon- 
don.— 23. John Taplor, Atkinson, for Liverpool. 
—24. Eliza, Dixon, for Isle of France ; and^dna, 
Worthington, for China.— 23. Grecian, Smith, 
for Isle of France.~29. Ferguesort, Groves, for 
London; and Smyrna. Kendall, for Boston- 
Dec. 2. P»‘ 0 tectm‘, Waugh, and Caisnr, Watt, 
both for London.— 6. Ti^ess, Sherrlff, for Glas- 
gow.— 7. Royal George, Reynolds, for London.— 

9. Grecian, Allen, for Bombay; and Duke of 
Lancaster, Hannev, for Liverpool.— 11. John, 
Freeman, for Mauritius ; and Mmorah, for China. 
—15, Lady M'Naughten, Faith, for London.- 
18. Chonqua, Doret, for Havre de Grace.— 29, 
Osprey, M’GIU, for Liverpool; Hefre, Heaviside, 
for Ceylon; Frances Warden, Webster, for Per- 
sian Gulf ; and Gonzalves, Bache, for Bordeaux. 
—22. Mellish, Vincent, for London; and John 
Hayes, Worthington, for Liveniool.— 24. Joseph, 
Christopherson, for London.— 23. Marquis Im/is- 
downe, N(.yes, for Muscat.— 2fi. Cxtm Brae Castle, 
Davey, for London ; and La Nancy, (iuezencck, 
for Bordeaux. 


Sept. 10. At Baitool, the lady of Lieut. Bnr- 
rowes, 4.3th N.L, of a daughter. 

11. At Ghazeepore, the lady of R. M. Bird, F.S(i., 
of a son. 

Oet. 24. At Tavoy, the Lady of Capt. H. Burney, 
late envoy to Slam, of a son. 

2fi. At Moulmyn, the lady of Capl. W. Moore, 
ILM.’s 45th regL, of a son. 

.30. At Agra, the lady of Mr. W. Campbell, sen., 
of the Custom-house, of a son. 

Nov. 3. At Sulkea, the lady of Geo* Wise, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

8. At Poomeah, the lady of Wm.Duff, Ewj., 
Indigo planter, of a son. 

— At Poorneah, the lady of B. R. Perry, Esq., 
of a son. 

10. At Kabeer Factory, Pumeah, Mrs. L. Ja- 
dowlng, of a daughter. 

— At Futtehpore, Mrs. J. Delmedric, of a son 

Rod heir. * . , „ .u 

11. At Sectapore, Oude, the lady of Major Mars 
Webber, 34th regt., of a dau^ter. 

16. The lady of Wm. Fox, Bsq., of a daughter. 

— At Mlrzaimre, the lady of Lieut, G. R. Croin- 

melin, of a daughter. „ 

— At the general hospital, Calcutta, Mrs. E. u- 

George, of a daughter. .. . 

17. At Cawnpore, the lady of Mi^r H. Robert*, 
Olh L.C., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. C. Corn^us, jun., of a daughter. 


17. 
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17 . Mn.A.NataY, o( aion. 

^ Mm. S. a. Balne. of adaughtcr. 

_ At Poosah, the lady of Capt. Halle*, of the 

H.C.’s stud, of a ton. 

18 . At Mirzapore, the lady of Lieut. J. A. Scott, 
lit L.C., of a son. 

— At Lucknow, the lady of t’apl. J. Sraalnage, 
brigade major, of a daughter. 

19 . At Leharpore, the lady of Capt. John Oliver, 
gub-assist. to H.O.'s stud, ox a daughter. 

— At Ballygunge, Mrs. J. Hughes, of a son. 

^ At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. Johnson, 
commissioner at Blttoor, of a son. 

_ The lady of G. P. Bagrain, Esq., of a son. 

21 . At Burrlsaul, the lady of W. N. Garrett, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

— The lady of W. Wonder, Esq., of a son. 

22. Mrs. C. Waller, of a son. 

— The lady of H. V. Hathom, Esq., civil ser- 
vice, of a son. 

— Mrs. Paul D'Mello, of a daughter. 

2 ;i. At the general hospital, the lady of Dr. 
Mnuatt, M.D., surgeon, H.M.’s 14th foot, of a 
(laughter. 

— At Chowrlnghee, the lady of G. Chester, Esq., 
of a son. 

24. At Chowrlnghee, the lady of Major J. L. 
Gale, of a son. 

— At Bauleah, the lady of G. G. McPherson, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

2 (). In camp, at Kurrah, the lady of LicutCol. 
Nott, commanding 43d r^t, of a son. 

— Mrs. R. Fermie, wife of Mr. J. Fermie, an 
assitant of the Hindoo college, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. F. Boezalt, of a daughter. 

— At Dum-Dum, the lady or Capt. Debrctt, of 
a (laughter. 

27 . The lady of D. Carmichael Smyth, Esq., 
civil service, or a daughter. 

— At Chowrlnghee, the lady of the Rev. Thos. 
Robinson, chaplain to the Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor General, ot « daughter. 

211. Mrs. W. Reed, of a son and heir. 

— At Mynpoory, In Zillah Etawah, the lady of 
Mr. G. F. F. Smith (head assistant in the collec- 
tor's office), of a son. 

I)er. I. At Ghazeepore, the lady of W. Lowther, 
Eh(i., civil service, of a son. 

2. Mrs. E. Bell, of a daughter. 

4. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. A. Dickson, (XHh 
regt., of a son. 

— At Dum-Dum, the lady of Capt. G. G. Den- 
mss, of artillery, of a son. 

I. At Moulmyn, the lady of G. S. Whitlock, 
Esq., H.M.’s UGthr^t., of a son. 

— At Bareilly, the lady of Capt. Satchwell, 
assist, com. gen., of a son. 

— At Uarrackpore, the lady of Capt. Dundas, 
of a son. 

— Mrs. W. Hogan, of a son. 

fi. Mrs. J. D’Silva, sen., of a daughter. 

7 . At .Sufkeroleeah Factory, near Purncea, Mrs. 
Win. flotellho, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. T. Raker, wife of Mr. T. Baker, stable- 
keeper, of a daughter. 

^ — The lady of S. NIcolson, Esq., of a daugh- 

'J. At Ghazeepore, the lady of H. G. Tuckett, 
Esq., II.M.’s 11th Lt. Drags, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. .S. Jebb, of a daughter. 

II. At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. O'Gormann, 
H.M.’s 31 St regt., of a daughter. 

12. The lady of Lieut. P. T. Hewitt, Nizam’s 
service, of a son. 

14. At Futtehpore, the lady of A. F. Lind, Esq., 
Civil service, of a daughter, still-born. 

— Mrs. A. Courage, of a son. 

15. The lady of It, Fleming, Esq., surgeon, of 
a son. 

IH. The la<ly of N. Hudson, Esip, of a son. 

— • Mrs. Gogerly, of a son. 

21. Mrs. T. F. Twisden, of a daughter. 

22. Mrs. F. LIndstedt, of a daughter. 

— At Moisgunge Factory, near Kishnaghur, the 
lady of F. W. Durant, Esg., of a son. 

At Entally, Mrs. M. Lourie, of a daughter. 

24. Mrs. R. Scott Thomson, Loudon Buildings, 
of a daughter. 

25. Mrs. Ingles, of a daughter. 

The lady of G. Vrlgnon, Esq., of a daugh- 

Mrs. W. J. Bampton, of a son. 

Mrs. O. A. Popnam, of a daughter. 
iMtelj/. At Simla, the lady of G. Gavan, Esq., 
"cngal Medical Establishment, of a son. 


MAAklAQC. 

Nov. 8 . At Mynpoory, Lieut, and MA. A.WReat- 
5th L.C., to Charlotte, sixth dau^ter of 
Brigadier G. Richards, commanding in Bundifr* 
cund. 

17. At MuUye, Lieut. N. J. Cumberlegte, adj. 
6 th Extra N.I., to Lucy, eldest daughter of LiehU 
Col. J. H. Cave, commanding at Mullye. 

19. Mr. T. Black, to MlssE. A. Salmon. 

20. At St. John’s Cathedral, Calcutta, John 
Hughes, Esq., attorney at law, to Matilda Sarah, 
only daughter of the late Major John Moore, H. 
M. s 12th foot. 

21. Rev. W. Kirkpatrick, to Miss A. Fenwick, 
both of Howrah. 

2<i. Mr. James Black, branch pilot in H.C.'s ma- 
rine, to Miss A. M. Phipps. 

27 . Mr. John George, indigo planter, Jessore, to 
Amelia, daughter of Mr. Robert Kerr. 

iJec.3. Mr. W. Rodney, H.C.’s marine, to La- 
vhila, daughter of Capt. John Poulson. 

5. At St. John's Cathedral, H. Grlbblc, Esq., 
chief officer of the H.C.’s ship VrinveM Charlotte 
of tValfia, to Maria, daughter of the late R. Mar- 
shall, Esq , of Calnafercy, county of Kerry, Ire- 
land. 

7 . Mr. John Ravenscroft, H.C.’s marine, to Mis* 

J. M‘G. Kyte. 

17 . Mr. Thos. Jones, to Miss M. A. Swalne. 

20. J. N. Rind, Estp, surgeon, to Mrs. M. A. 
Rose. 

22 . At St. Nazareth’s Church, Mr. S. E. Avdell, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of the late Malcolm 
Manuk, Esq. 

24. Mr. R. Mal)crt, to Miss M. Noble. 

— Mr. G. Catteil, to Miss S. E. Halford. 

26. At St. John’s Cathedral, John Brightman, 
Esq., to Harriet Emily, second daughter of the 
late Major John Gerraio, Bengal N.l. 

Latoly. At the Lower Orphan School, Cal- 
cutta, Mr. C. Campicer, of Cnuprah, to Miss A, 
Thomas. 


SepU 18. At Lahore, the Rev. Balthaser Gasper, 
after a few hours’ illness of cholera morbus, aged 
52. 

Of#. 20. At Mynpoory, in Zillah Etawah, of cho- 
lera, Mr. A. Peter (an assistant in the collector's 
office), aged about 34. 

29. At Seebpnre, Auston Noeme, third son of 
Mr. John Chew, aged 14. 

Not». 1. At Paulgautcherry, Capt. T. Crichton, 
.39th N.I., of cholera, aged 41. 

At Asserghur, Lieut. MarkGiberne, 23d N.L 

II. Mary, wife of Mr. T. Martyr, aged 23. 

13. AtJubbulpore, Ens. W. Dunlop, 5th Extra 
N.I., aged 21. 

— At Oerhamporm Mr. James Ford, an old and 
much respected ofneer in the country service, 
aged 40. 

14. Mary, widow of the late Mr.Peter Sroithunt, 
H.C.’s Bengal marine. 

16. At Seemaree, in Meywar, after a few dayi^ 
illness, of fever, Capt, T. M. Black, 58th N.l. 

— At Futtyghur, Mrs. M. Rcnnell, widow of 
the late Wm. Rennell* Esu., Bengal civil service. 

17 . At Ramree, in the Arakan province, Capt. 
R. H. Philipps, 48th N.I., assUtant to the com- 
missioners of Arakan. 

— At Jubblepoor, En8.J. R. Plercy, 5th Extra 
N.I., aged 18, 

— Mrs. Mary D’Souza Dias, aged 45. 

18. Mrs. Maty Mann, aged 80. 

19. Elizabeth, relict of the late Mr. B. Bails, 
branch pilot, aged 35. 

20. At Bancoorah, of fever, Capt, Stephen Mer- 
cer, .l.'ith N.l. ' 

— In Wood Street, Chowrlnghee, Mrs. Elis. 

Wood, aged 39 . _ 

Dorothea, wife of Mr. J.^ Williams, 

^21. At Dacca, the lady of Francis Law, Esq., 
aged 32. 

22. At Rampore, Bauleah, Anne Matilda, wife 
of Mr. A. D’Semos, of the judge’s office, at that 

— At Monghyr, Miss Amelia Watson, aged I 7 . 

24. At Muttra, Lieut. James Mansfield, Ist Ben- 
gal N.l. 

— At Mirzapore, Lieut. Col. Archibald Mac- 
donald, K.H., adjutant general of H.M.’s forces 
in India, aged 45. 

20 * 
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26. At BaUooIi Lieut. C. Br^eiii 45th Bengal 
N.I., of abiUouifever. 

88. Mrt. Martha Humble, aged 45. 

— At Chittagong, Mrs. Brown, 

29. Mr. Wm. Clarke, engineer of the steamer 
Irrawaddv, aged 35. 

~ Seij. B. Davidson, master of the band of 
H.M.’s 14th regt. 

Dec. 1. At Dnooreeghat Factory, in the Chucklee 
of Aslmghur, Madellna Elizabeth Marla Frances, 
wife of Thos. Wharton, Esq., formerly of II.M.’s 
<8th Hussars, aged 36. 

Charles, soh of Thos. Williamson, Esq., of 
Malacca, of spleen, aged lU years. 

2. Of pulmonary consumpton, Hugh, third son 
of R. D. Lloyd, Esq., aged 21. 

— At Buxar, Mrs. Ann Davic, aged 63. 

— Mr. John Foster, aged 26. 

3. At Sawah, near Neerauch, Lieut. O. N. Ir- 
vine, 29th N.I., and second in command of the 
4th Local Horse. 

— Lieut. W. D. Kennedy, 6th Extra N.I. 


- Mr. M. D’Cruz, formerly of Bandell, aged 77. 
'"‘“amporc, J. R. Cc * " ’ ' 

:r at (lauzeeporc. 


Cook, Esq., late an 


- At Seramporc, J. 

Indigo planter at (lauzee,. 

6. At Chandernagore, Mis. T. C. Guyer, or 
Durrumtullah, aged 30. 

7. At Benarts, Mrs. Fullarlon, widow of the 
late Maj. Gen. John Fullarton, H.C.’s service. 

9. At Santipore, M. Emcrique, Esq., aged 43. 
— — Thos. D’Souza, Esq., aged 64. 

— Mrs. Ann Hearnes. 

11. Mary Anne, wife of Mr. Emmer, and only 
daughter of the late John Bentley, Esq., aged 27. 

16. At Bhagalpore, aged alwut 30, the Rev. 
Thos. Christian, especially appointed by the late 
Bishop Heber to a mission among the mountaineers 
of Rajmahl. 

19. Eliza, the lady of Jas. Tosh, Esq., aged 21. 
— Chas. Coqueral, Esq., aged 45. 

20. Anna, wife of Mr. Win. Hogan, of the Com- 
mander-in-thlef’s office. 

21. George Paxton, Esq., M.D., assistant sur- 
geon, 41st N.I., aged 2fl. 

— Sophia, daughter of Mr. Francis Derozio, 
aged 17. 

22. Mr. Wm. Polhil, aged 23. 

— ■ Mrs. Mary Croploy, aged 4'5. 

— Mr. John Watkins, aged 53. 

24. Mrs. A. D’Silva, relict of the late John 
D’Stlva, undertaker. 

25. Mr. L. Robeiro, of the India Gazette press. 
20. William Dorln, Esq., of« the H.C.’s civil 

ser^ ice. 

Lateli/. At Saharunpore, J. T. Re.ade, Es(|., of 
the civil service, collector of that district, in hla 
BWth year. 

— On board H.M.’s ship Hind, Assist, burg. 
Robert Mortice, M.D., of that ship. 


[Mat, 

Directow, to add ^ superintending ,ur. 
geons to the establlshttient, one to at# 
lioned in Malabar, Canara, and Travan* 
core, and the other with the force in the 
Dooab, and to appoint cantonment sur 
geons respectively at Quilon and, in the 
Dooab. 

NEW GOVERNOR, 

Frodamalion.—Fort St. George ^ Oct. 18 
1827.— Whereas the Right Hon. Stephen 
Rumbold Lushington hath been appointed 
by the Hon. the Court of Directors to be 
Governor of Fort St. George and its de. 
pendencies; it is therefore hereby pro. 
claimed, that the Right Hon. Stephen 
Rumbold Lushington has, on the day of 
the date hereof, received charge of the 
said office of governor, and taken the 
oaths and his seat accordingly; and all 
persons are hereby required to obey the said 
Right Hon. Stephen Rumbold Lushintr, 
ton, ns governor and president in councfl 
accordingly. 

lly order of the Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor in Council. 

D. Hill, Chief See. 


SUSPENSION OF I-IEUT, GREEN. 

Fort St. George, Nov. 20, 1827.— His 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief having 
brought to the notice of the government 
(he disgraceful conduct of Lieut. J. G. 
Green, of the ist regt. of Light Cavalry, 
on the passage from Madras to Bombay 
on the brig Brxtamda, the Right Hon. 
the Governor in Council has resolved that 
Lieut. Green shall be suspended from the 
Hon. Company’s service until the decision 
of tlie Hon. the Court of Directors on the 
case shall be known, and that officer is 
hereby suspended accordingly. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

COMMAND ALLOWANCES. 

Fort St. George, Oct. S, 1827. — The 
Hon, the Governor in Council has been 
pleased to resolve, under date the 6th of 
April last, that officers commanding mount- 
ed corps, shall retain their command allow^- 
ances while employed on remount com- 
mittees, and that the officers holding the 
temporary command of that corps shall 
not be entitled to the allowances for that 
period. 

ADDITIONAL SUPERINTENDING SURGEONS. 

Fort St. George, Oct. 5, 1827. —The 
Hon. the Governor in Council has resolved 
to abolish the appointments of staff sur. 
geons at Cannanore, at Quilon, and in 
the Dooab, and in lieu thereof, and subject 
to the sanction of the Hon. the Court of 


DRESS OF OFFICERS. 

Head Quarters, Nov. 20, 1827. — The 
Commander-in-chief has recently noticed, 
with great dissatisfaction, the unrailitary 
style of dress in which some officers have 
indulged, notwithstanding his Exc. ’s pro- 
hibition (G. 0, 12th Dec. 1826) of “ fan- 
ciful deviations ” from the rules and or- 
ders laid down for the costume of the 
army in G. 0. of the 8th Dec. 182.8. 

White jackets and white cravats are for- 
bidden to be worn by an officer at any 
time out of quarters, and he is strictly 
prohibited from appearing publicly in any 
other dress than is authorized by the regu- 
lations of the service. Silk or crape jackets 
or trowsers are also prohibited; Iwoad- 
cloth being the established material of 
which officers’ clothing is to be made, all 
deviations from established regulation, whe- 
ther in quality or fashion, are prohibited. 
The dress of evety officer in the army» 
whether staff or regimental, has been fixed 
in General Orders, and wbat he is to wear 
on 
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all octaslom \% deftttid : office a^e 
therefore required to conform to the par- 
ticulars of tlie costume, os described for 
each occasion. Should officers disregard 
these orders, and appear again in white 
cotton jackets, or fancy clothing of any 
l^ind, the Cominander-in- chief will pro- 
liibit the shell jacket and forage cap being 
^orn, and order them to appear at all 
times in the uniform established for the 
parade. ^ ^ 

All applications for submission to the 
Cominander-in-chief are to be forwarded 
through the prescribed channel of com- 
munication, and officers arc prohibited 
from addressing head-quarters direct. 

In all letters, the subject of which is 
connected in any way with the public ser- 
vice, passing between military officers, the 
rank with the regimental or official desig- 
nation of the person writing the letter must 
be attached. 


to be euperinletidem of triccinetion at the 
presidency. 

DUTY OP VETtRlitAttY SURQlEOKS, 

Head- Quarter 8i Dec. 8, 1827. — Vete- 
rinary-surgeons posted to brigades of horse 
artillery and regiments of light cavalry 
are, as a general ruky in addition to such 
charge, to attend liie horses of all mounted 
corps serving at the same station, which 
have not veterinary surgeons attached. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Noj'. 9. A. Mellor, Esq., assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Madura. 

W. U. Arbuthnot, Esq., assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of southern division of 
Ariot. 

30. T. A. Oakes, Esq., additional govemmetit 
commissioner for claims withdrawn from Carnatic 
Fund. 

JJw. 4. A. Mellor, Esq., assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of northern dlvUlbn of 
Arcot. 


ai.t.owancfs to surgeons. 

Fort St. George, Nov. 2.1, 1827.— With 
reference to the regulations contained in 
General Orders under date the 6th of 
July last, the Right lion, tlie Governor 
in Council is pleased to direct that the fol- 
lowing resolution bo published. 

Resolved, that surgeons of H.M.’s re- 
giments of dragoons, and of the European 
lioi so artillery, bo granted a per diem al- 
lowance at tiic rate of eighteen annas per 
mensem for every European present with 
the corps, in consideration of w'hicli they 
will afford medical aid to the followers in 
the same manner as is directed in regard 
to regiments of light cavalry. 

designation of “ INDO- BRITON.” 

Fort St. George, Nov. SO, 1827. It 
having been represented to the Governor 
ill Council that the class of persons de- 
signated Country Born in the General Or- 
der of the 1.1th of March last, jirefer the 
(le.signalioii of Indo-BriUm, the Governor 
in Council is pleased to direct that they 
shall in future be distinguished by that 
teim in all public documents in which 
there may be occasion to mention them. 

SUPFRINTENDENT GENERAL OF VACCINATION. 

Fort St. George, Dec. 27, 1827.— The 
Riglit Hon. the Governor in Council has 
been pleased to determine that tlic appoint- 
ment of superintendent general of vacci- 
nation shall be abolished, and that the 
superintendence of the department of vac- 
cination shall hereafter be conducted by 
the superintending medical oiTicer'^, under 
the general control of the Medical Board. 

To provide for the local duties in that 
department which have hitherto been con- 
ducted by the superintendent general, the 
Riglit Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to appoint Siirg. Henry Atkinson 


George Lys, Esq., shcrift’of Madras. 

J. Nixon, Esq., coroner of Madras. 

Henry Taylor, Esq., commercial resident at 
V iznga|tatam. 

7. J. S. Lushington, Esq., private secretary to 
Right Hon. the Governor. 

F. M. Lewin, Esq., assistant Judge and joint 
criminal judge of Salem. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Vnrt St. Georf;e, Oct. 5, 1927.— 43<i N. I. Lieut. 
J. U. Colebrookc to lie adj., v, Coxe prom. 

Assist. .Surg. W. Browne to be garrison assist, 
suig. of Fort St. George, v. Fleming. 

Assist. Surg. J. Dalmahoy to have temporary 
ch.irgeof dispensary and of body guard. 

Mr. H G. Gmliam admitted on estab. as an as< 
slbt. .surg., and app. to do duty under garrison 
surg. of Fort .St. George. 

Cadets Thus. Mears, Edw. Martin, C. R. Freese, 
.1. A. Crawford, and Wm. Follok, admitted to in- 
f.intry, and prom, to ensigns. 

Mr. Surg. Wm. .Scot and Mr. K. Macauly to be 
superintending surgs., to complete estab. 

Mr. S\iperlntending Surg. Dyer posted to Mala- 
bar, Canara, and Travaneore. 

Mr. Superintending Surg. Scot posted to presi- 
dency division. 

Mr. Superintending Surg. Macauly posted to 
Dooab. 

(h t. l(l.-Licut. Col. H. G. A. Taylor, 10th N.I., 
to be town major of Fort St. George. 

M.U. Douglas, royal artillery, to be miliUry w- 
cretary, and to act as private secretary to Right 
Hon. the Governor until further orders. 

Capt.Hay, H.M.’s T.M regt., and LieuL J. S. 
Lushingtoii, tith regt. L.C., to be aides-de-camp 
to Right Hon. the Governor. 

Cant. T. Watson, 4th N.I., and Cornet C. B. 
Lindsay, 3d L.C., to be extra aides-de camp to 
Right Hon. the Governor. 

Lieut. Col. J. Carfrae, 3(ith N.I., to be honorary 
aide-de-camp to Right Mon. the Governor. 


Hmd-Oiwrfm, Oct. 16, 1827- - Ens. G. W. 
Sharp, removed from doing duty with 33d, to do 
duty with 9lh N.l. 

Oct. n-Iiemmiala of Surfn;^. W. S. Andt^, 
from 2d Europ. regt. to .33d N-I. ; D. 
from 6th L.C. to 2d Europ. regt,; R. Anderson, 
from 30th N.L to Cth L.C. ; W. Haines, from 3M 
N.l. to 30th N.L 

ist-Lieut. G. Balfour, of artillery, removed 
from 3d to 4th bat. 
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Em. E. Goodinough. remoyw 
with 43» to do duty with ith N.l. 

Oct. 22.— CapU 0. Leggatt, 4lBt N.I., to nave 
charge of Bick and detail at Wall^ahbad, belong- 
ing to corpa on foreign service. 

Oct. 2A.— Comets (recently prom.) posted to Regts. 
Rich, Prescott, to 8th L.C. ; E. J, Stephenson, to 
7th do. 

Ensigns (recenty prom.) posted to Rsf^s. JMian 
Smith , ^0 13th N.I. ; Benj. Bale, t Wm, 

Ritchie, 44th do. ; Jas. Forsyth, 6th do. ; T. F. 
Nicolay, Ist Europ. regt; R. V. Wellesford, ^th 
N.I.; Thos. Lowe, 1st do.; W. Pollpk, ^Ih da ; 

H. A. Tremlett. 17th doj J. C. TumM . SUt 
do.; Thos. Blackbume, 27th do.; W. B. Littl^ 
hales, 52d do.; R. Younghusband, 19th do.; II. 
Maughan, 49th da; Wm. Orew, 3d do.; A. E. 
Moofc, 8th da; J. R. Starke. 2<)th da; B. 
Layard (not arrived) , 22d do.; E. Slack, 13th do. 

Oct. 25.— Comet E. J. Stephenson,^ removed, at 
his own request, from 7th to 6th L.C. 

Oct. 26.— Lieut. A. Shirrefa, 21st N.L, stmek off 
strenrth of rifle corps, and app. to Ist bat. pio- 
neers, V. Sherman employed on other duty. 

Lieut. G. Rowlandson, of argilery, removed 
from 3d to 2d bat 

Ens. E. G. Cotton, posted to 11th N.I., to com- 
plete «tab. 

Ocf.%.— F.ng. G. W. Sharp, posted to 3d or Pa- 
lamcottah L.I., to complete estab. 

Oct. 31.— Comet R. H. Lushlngton (recently ar- 
rived) app. to do duty with trovernor’s body 
guard. 

Ens. J. Christie and T. Peacock (recently ar- 
rived) app. to do duty with 18th N.I. 

Veterinary Surg. J. C. Ralston directed to pro- 
ceed to Arcot and do duty under superintendent 
of veterinary establishment. 

Nw.7.— Ens. J. H. Stapleton, posted to .39th 
N.L, to complete estab. 

]Vo».8.-Licut. Col. G. Jackson, removal from 
50th to 25th N.L, and Lieut. Col. C. Llphmstone 
from 25th to 50th N.L 

Nov. 9. Lieut. G. Alcock, of artil., removed 
from Ist to 4th bat. . „ , , 

Not.. 11 .— Comet C. B. Lindsay, :id L.C. (extra 
aide-de-camp to Right Mon. the Governor) app. 
also to do duty with body guard, from 18th Oct. 
1827. 

2d-Lieut. S. W. Croft, of artUlery, removed 
from 2d to 4th bat. 

Nov. 13.-As8i8t. Surg. J. Caswell removed from 
Slst toflth N.L, and Assist. Surg. P. Poule posted 
to SIst N.L 

19.— Ens. John Slbbald posted to 34th or 
Chlcacole L. Inf., to complete estab. 

Nov. 21.— Removals of Lieut. 
from 3d or P. L. L to 2()th N.L; W. C. Oliver, 
from 14th to 27th N.L_; L’. Brook, from 2 dh N.L 
to 3d or P. L. L; T. King, from 27th to 14th N.L 
Ens. W. M. Gunthorpe, 0th N.L, posted to rifle 
corps. 

Ens. C.F. Compton, postal to 4flth N.L to com- 
plete estab. 

Nov. 2a — Assist Surg. J. Lawrence removed 
from 8th to 4]8t N.I. 

Nov. 2i.— Removals and postinirs of SurfTons.— 
D. Donaldson, from 2d Europ. regt. to 11th N.L; 
J. Cnilckshank, from 8th N.L to aih L.C. ; W. 
Turnbull, from 11th N.L to 2d Euron. regt; W. 
H. Richards, from 8th L.C. to 0th N.L 
Assist Surg. G. Thompson posted to 11th regt. 
N.L 

Nov. 28.— Capt. F. Fosberry posted to Ist Nat 
Vet Bat 

Ens. J. Seager posted to 8th N.I. to complete 
estab. 

fort St. (Jporge, Nov. 6. — Assist Surg. W. Mor- 
tuner to be permanent assi&tant and hospital store- 
keeper in garrison hospital of Fort St George, v. 
Fleming. 

Assist Surg. E. Chapman app. to medical charge 
of zlllah of Calicut, v. MorUmer. 

Nov. 9.— Lieut J. Horne, of artillery, to he staff 
oflBcer to detachment of artillery at Prince of 
Wales’ Island, v. Carew rcturnai to Europe. 


39t5 N.I. S^. Lieut. J. Hole to be ckpt, and 
and Sen. Ens. H. Harriott to be lleut, v. Crichton 
dec.; date 2d Nov. 1827. 

Mr. Jas. Wilkinson admitted on estab. as an 
assist, surg., and app. to do duty unto garrison 
surg. of Fort St George. 

Nov. 13.— Capt. W. Murr^, 46th N.L, to can, 
mand Ist bat. pioneers., v. Cfrlchton dec. 

Capt. J. IL Bonnette, 19th N.I., to be dep. 
assist, qu. mast gen. in northern div., v. Murray. 

Nov. 16.— Capt J. J. Underwood, of engineers, 
directed to resume situation of superintending en- 
gineer in southern division of army, and Lieut F. 

C. Cotton app. to temporary cl\arge of engineer 
department in Dooab. 

Lieut T. W. T, Prescott, Ist L.C., and Lieut 
G. Affleck, 34th N.L, having returned to Europe 
without permission from government, struck off 
from strength of army from 24th Oct respec- 
tively. 

Lieut M. J. Rowlandson, 32d N.I., to act as 
secretary to college board during absence of Mr. 
Morris. 

Nov. 20.— Maj. R. S. Douglas, royal artillery, to 
be aide-de-camp to Right Hon. the Governor, v. 
Hay dec. 

L.C. Sen. Cornet J. C. N. Favell to be lleut, 

V. Prescott struck off; date 2Sth Oct. 1827. 

Mth L.I. Sen. Ens. G. Broadfoot to he lieut., v. 
Affleck struck off; date 26th Oct. 1827. 

Nov. 2.3.— Capt G. Paris, 1st L.C., to command 
escort of resident in Travancore. 

Capt F. Fosberry, 8th N.L, transferred to in- 
valid estab. at his request. 

Lleut Col. T. Stewart, 11th N.I., to<x)mmand 
troops in Ceded Districts during absence of Col. 
Doles. 

Nov. 27 .— Surg. D. Donaldson to be garrison 
surg. of Bellary, v. Burton permitted to return to 
Europe. 

A8th N.I. Sen. Ens. Colin M'Kcnzle to be lieut., 
v. Mellish dlschargal ; date 10th Nov. 1827. 

Nov. .30.— Assist Surg. W. K. Hay, attach^ to 
principal collector and political agent in Southern 
Stahratta country. 

m N.L Sen. Lieut. P. S. Hele to be capt., and 
Son. Ens. John Curre to be lieut, v. Fosberry in- 
validol; date 24th Nov. 1827‘* 

Dec. 4.-2d L.C. Sen. Comet W. R. Strange to 
be lieut., v. Flayer dec. ; date 24th Nov. 1827. 

Cadet G. S. Cotter admitted to artillery, and 
prom, to 2d-lieut.— Cadets W. G. Beagm, Wm. 
Junor, and Jas. Campbell, admitted to inf^hT* 
and prom, to ensigns.-Mr. Jas. Western admitted 
8 veterinary surg. 

Dec. 7 2d L.C. Lleut. IL Briggs to be adj., v. 

Flayer dec. 

Infantry. Sen. Lieut. Col. R. H. Yates to 
lieutcol.com., v. Newal dec.; Son. Maj. N. H. 
Hathcrley, from 14th N.L, to be lieut. col. In sue, 
to Yales prom. 

I4t/* N.L Sen. Capt. P. Barclay to lie maj., Sen. 
Lieut (Brev. Capt) V. Mathias to be t«pt., a^ 
Sen. Ens. W. E. Gibb to be lieut., in sue. to 
Hatherly prom. 

Head-Quarters, Dec. 4.— Capt. G. Maxwell re- 
moved from Ist to 4th Nat. Vet Bat. 

Dec. 5 Ens. IL T. Hillyard posted to 14th N.L 

to complete estab. 

Lieut Col. Com. R. H. Yates (late prom.) post- 
ed to 49th N.I—Lleut. Col.W. C. Oliva removed 
from 27 th to 14th N.L— Lleut Col. N. H. Hather- 
ly (late prom.) posted to 27th N.L 
Dec. 8.-Capt. J. Alldritt removed from 1st to M 
bat. arlillery.-2d-Lieut G. S. Cotter posted to 3d 
bat. ditta 

Ensigns W. G. Beagln, W. Junor, and J. C^P- 
bcll (recently arrival), app., the two fo/^er to ao 
duty with 16th, and the latter with the 42d N.L 
Veterinary Surg. J. Western postal to li.C- 
Veterinary Surg. J. C. Ralston, posted to 1st 
brig, horse artillery. 

Dec. ll.-LieuL Col. T. King removed from 
14th to 4 Uh N.L jj 
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D«f.H.-'Capt. P; H. M* Wheeler removed 1\) flomiav^>ror. fi?. LlouU Col. John Carfrac» 
iBt to 2d bau plonem, and Capt. H. T. Van 86th N.I. (ertotutUy to embark for Europe). 
Heythuscn from 2d to Ist bM. ploneen. Sao.— Dec. 14. Awlat. Surg. John Brown, tot 

Lieut. J. Home removed ftwii 4th bat. to Ist four monthr, for he^th. 
brigade bor^ CanwKeA-Lleut J. Lewb, 24th N.I., to Cape 

I8t brig, to 4th bat. artiUery. ^ 

Assist. S«g. J.^^M'Farland removed from 7th -- 

^Assist. Surg. D. M'Dougall removed from 2lBt M ISCELLANEOUS. 

N.I. to D troop of Ist brig, horse artU. STORSf. 


j)ec. 15.->*A8sist. Surg. S. Chippendall posted to 
33d N.I. 

fort St. Georfe, Dec. 11. — 16rA N.I. Ens. R. 
Affleck to be lleut., and to he borne as a super- 
numerary until vacancy shall occur In regU 
Messrs. F. Cooper and T. L. Matthews admitted 
on estab. as assist, surgs. 

I4rh N.I. Lieut. C. W. Young to be adj., v. 
Mathias prom. 

Cadet T. L. Patch admitted to infantry, and 
prom, to ensign. 

Maj. Wm. Kelso, 2fith N.I., to be commanding 
olliccr on Nellgherry Hills. 

Capl. P. S. Hele, 8th N.I., transferred to Inva- 
lid estab. at his own re(iuest. 

Lieut. H. Watkins, of artil., to be staff officer 
to detachment of artil. at Prince of Wales’ Island, 
V. Home attached to horse brigde. 

Surg W. S. Anderson to be staff surgeon to 
troops on coast of Tennasserim, v. Campbell per- 
mitted to return to Europe. 

Dec. 18.— KMA N.I. Lieut. W. Cotton to be adj., 
V. Kenny; Lieut. II. E. Kenny to be qu. mast., 
Interp., and paymast., v. Cotton. 

Assist, burgs. F. Cooper and T. L. Matthews 
Bpp. to do duty under gar. surg. of Fort StGeorge. 
-.Assist, burgs. R. Cole and H. G. Graham app. to 
do duty under cantonment surg. at bt. Thomas’s 
Mount. 

Dec. 21— Maj. Gen. Jas. Leith, of Infantry, per- 
milled to resign command of southern division of 
army, from lat Jan. next, in compliance with his 
reijuest, and to return to Europe on furlough. 

Lieut. F. Smith, 25th N.I., permitted to resign 
Hon. Company’s service, m compliance with his 
request. 


Witliin the last thirty-six hours Madras 
has been visited by one of the severest 
Storms we recollect to have witnessed fora 
long time, It was not of such lengthened 
duration as the great hurricane of 1820, 
nor was the wind of such overpowering 
violence as in the memorable storm of 
1818; but the strife of the elements was 
sufficiently awful and destructive to appal 
the stoutest heart. Tlic gale commenced 
early on Wednesday morning, and the 
wind came in, violent blasts from the north- 
west quarter; the surf i*osc with great 
rapidity, and soon after noon broke with 
such violence, and so far out, as t6 pre- 
vent all communication with the shipping 
in the Hoads, althougli the several com- 
manders made every exertion to get on 
board their vessels before the threatened 
storm should come on with all its expected 
fury. Notwithstanding the heavy swell in 
the Roads, the ships, of which the follow- 
ing are the names, appeared to ride easy • — 
The Malabar, Capt. D. Oliver ; Security, 
Capt. A, Ross ; Feltcilas, Capt. P. Camp- 
bell; Hope, Capt. T. Hill; Gui^ava, 
Capt. J. Taylor ; David Malcolm, Capt. 
W. D. Messiter; Waterloo, Capt. J. Wil- 
liams. 

The wind moderated towards sun-sot, 


officers returned to duty, from Capt 

U. Backhouse, 8th N.I. ; arrived 3(»th Sept. 1827; 
—Lieut. M. J. Rowlandson, 32d N.I. ; arrived 
dltlo. — Lieut. Col. C. Elphinatonc, 2r»th N.I. ; 
arrived 30th Oct.— Maj. A. Madaren, 5l8t N.I. t 
arrived dltto.-Capt. G. Paris, Ist L.( •? a^jved 
ditto.— Lieut. O. Akock, artil.; arrived 5th Oct. 
-Cant. F. W. Morgan, UtN.L; arrived «th Nov. 
— Lieut. J. A. Smith, 2(Uh N.I.; arrived ditto — 
Capt. John Aldrltt, artillery ; arrived ;K)th Nov. 
-Lieut. Jas. .Stevenson, 12th N.I. ; arrived ditto. 
-Lieut. W, Nicolaon, 41)th N.I.; arrived ditto. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— OcK.:}. Surg. J. Macleod.— Lieut. 
C’oh Com. R. Podmore^ -Hth N.I* (via Bombay)* 
—Lieut. Col. G. Jackson, .'lOth N.I. (ditto).— Maj. 
W. Godley, 4.»th N.I. (ditto).-d. Maj. J- 
1st N.I., for he.alth,-Capt. W. B- w i 
for health.-Nov. 6. C’ant. J. Wvllie, ^h NJ. 
-1(5. Lieut. H. N. Noble, 40th N.L-^urg. W. 
H. Richards, for health (vu Bombay).-^. Lieut. 
Col. T. King, 27th N.L-Lleut. E. Horne, Jfth 
N.I., forhealth.-2.3. Lieut. J. N. Grcav«, 12th 
N.L. forhealth.-Kns. H. G. Williams. JOth N.I., 
for health. -27. burg. J. S’ 

Littlehales, 52d N.L, for health.-.J<». ( apt. F. 
Fosberry, Invalid estab., for health (via Bombay). 
-Dec. 7. Lieut. W. H. Kirby, 4th N.L, for health. 
-11. Capt. J. Leggatt, 3d L.L-Lkut. S.l r^cott, 
5th N.L, for health—Licut.^. Fyfe, 52d N.L- 
Assist. Surg. A. Turnbull, for health (oermittM 

a rocecd trom Bombay).— 14. Maj. J. Moncrief, 

I N.L — Surg. J. Campbell, for health. — 1^ 
Maj. A. Madaren, Slst N.L, for heaUk-Ens. J. 
Macdougall. 17th N.L, for health.-21. Capt. ^ 
O. Polw^elc, of artih-Lieut. G. Arbuthnot, 3d 
L.C., for health. 

To Calcutta.— No\. 13. Lieut. G. H. Best, horse 
artil., for five months. 


but continued to blow iu strong gusts from 
N.N.W, till near midnight, when it in- 
creased to a regular hurricane, the rain 
pouring in torrents. Doors and bolts, in 
exposed situations, were now of little avail, 
and most of the mansions on Choultry 
Plain received much damage. The storm 
raged without mitigation till day-light, the 
wind running the usual course of these 
visitations, gradually going round the 
compass from north to east and to south. 
As day broke, attention was anxiously 
directed to the shipping, as it was feared 
that, if they had parted in the night, they 
must have come on shore. All the ships 
had disappeaied, and hopes were entertain- 
ed, for a brief space, tliat all had succ^eil 
ill getting to sea; but alas ! it was quickly 
ascertained that tliree vessels were wrecked 
at St. Thom6. As far as we have been able 
to collect, the Hope parted from her anchors 
aboutone oi^dock a. m., when the hurricane 
w'asat its height, and blowing dead in shore 
so that it was utterly impossible, by any 
skill or exertion, to save her. Such was 
the force of the wind and sea that she wa* 
driven high and dry on the beach, when 
she must soon go to pieces. It was an af 
fecting sight to beffold the downcast look: 
of our unfortunate countrymen, os the; 

viewei 
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viewed the wreck of the favourite ship, ed kindnest and attention of our respected 
One of the crew had saved n dog, another governor towarda the unfortunate crew 
a beautiful English cat, which each carried kU was at the wre^k by seven o’clock on 
in his arms with characteristic fondness ; Thursday mbrnmg, before the storm had 
but nothing else, we believe, was saved by entirely subsided, and his presence was 


either officers or crew. doubt the nicans of preserving many 

Since writing the above, we have ob- valuable hv^ ; for we are griev^ to say 
tained some additional particulars of the that the natives who had flocked down to 


effects of the storm. The Security and the the beach, so far from assisting our unfor- 
FelicUas are both on shore, total wrecks.* tunate countrymen in getting through the 
The Waterloo, we hear, has floated into violent surf, in many instances seiaed 
Adyar River. We have just heard that them, exhausted as they were, and held 
some other ship, supposed to be the Gun- them under water, till they had plundered 
java, is on shore to the southward — she is them of the few valuables which they had 
a vessel that had arrack on bo'^rd, to which saved from the general wreck ! Several 
the boatmen paid their respects, and got, of the sailors had secured their all, a few 
as might be expected, intoxicated. One dollars, tied round their necks, and these 
man, in attempting to swim on shore from were forcibly taken from them, till upon 
the Hope, was drowned. Another ship is the arrival of the right hon. the governor, 
reported to be on shore to the northward, with his body guard and the acting suptr- 


The scene presented in the various com- 
pounds, gardens, and on the public roads, 


intendant of police, a stop was put to this 
proceeding. These disgraceful circum- 


is indescribable. Wreck and ruin stared stances we are assured can be verifuKl by 
the passengers in the face at c\ery turn, affidavit; and we would not give publicity 
and the number of trees torn up by the to them upon sliglit grounds. The right 
roots, walls thrown down, and houses un- hon. the governor remained on the beach 
roofed, is incalculable. A great many the greater part of the day, aiding l)y his 
cattle perished — we fear, too, that many exertions and liberal offers of rewtirds, the 
natives were drowned, or killed in the escape of the crews of the different vessels, 
general ruin. The injury done to the He sent the whole of the officers and Eu- 
flower and vegetable gardens will not be ropean crews to the Government Iloiisc, 
repaired for many months, The sea made where they were most liberally entertained , 
no impression whatever upon De Havil- whilst he himself remained with his guard 
land’s bulwark, although the Beach Hoad to prevent plunder. Mr. Elliot, too, v a-, 
was rendered impassable by being covered exceedingly active and effective in his cxer- 
with stones of enormous size and weight, tions; he went oft himself on a catamaran 
proving the violence with which the sea through the surf to the Securify, and car- 
befit against it. It is not saying too much ried out a rope by whicli many lives were 
of this stupendous work, that it preserved saved. A subscription has been sot on 
Bentinck’s buildings from destruction, foot for the imforiunale sufferers, who have 
Many of the Massoolah boats were carried every thing they posssesed, and it U 

far into Black Town, and not a few were headed by Mr. Lushington, who put down 
broken all to pieces. All the windows of his name for 500 rupees. We understand 
tlie light-house were smashed to atoms by that the steward of the ship Hope had saved 

the force of the wind —Mad. Cour. Dec. 7. seventy pounds, the profits of the voyage, 

The weather has become settled and r"'' '’'’i''', 
fine, and we hope it will cot.tinue so, for 'O'"' ‘he rcluM. voyage, 

for we have had enough of the monsoon hut the whole was lost m the general 

fer one season wreck. We helicvc nothing certain has 

We gave a hurried account of the hurt!- “f 'he ilfotoSar or Gmjm-,, 

cane in Friday’s paper, and we are happy '’ut the general apprehensions on their ac- 
L,.. count have not subsided. Ihe keels of 


to find tliat although our information was 
necessarily picked up amidst great agita- 


two large English ships, one country built 


necessarily OKKeu uu uiuiusi uruai agiut- « , i- i i i 

lion and confusion there was no material "'e other English, nere was led on 


error in our account. There are a few 
additional particulars respecting the loss 
of the ship Hope which ought to be men- 
tioned ; and amongst the first the unbuiiiid- 


sliore near the custom-house on Saturday, 
and two capstans have been washed on 
shore at Covelong. 'I'he brig Active, whicli 
was blown out of the ro.ads on the Htli 
ultimo, lias been wrecked to the norlh- 


• “ We understand strong suspicions are enter- 
tained that the Second Officer of i\\^ehata8, who 
was stated to have fallen overboard during the 
gale, dfd not come fairly by his untimely end. The 
t.’ommander of the vessel was left behind when the 
vessel went to sea, and we hear that the Dei>uty 
Master Attendant has Instituted an inquiry into 
Some suspicious circumstances. It appears that 
the unfortunate officer' w{& the only European mi 
board the Slilp.”-~Mad. Cour., Dec, 3. 


ward. The Circassian, which also parted 
in the same gnJe, has been towed into 
Trlncomalee, dismasted. We fear we have 
vet to learn of other disasters. — [Ibid, 
Dee. 11. 

We are happy to observe, that the ship 
Malabar has reaclied Trincomalee harbour 
in safety from Devicotta ; and that another 
ihip dismasted was observed to pass the 
port 




port about the time of the Malajiar's gettiug 
in.” We sincerely trust that this vess3 
may prove to be the thinjava.—Mad, Gov. 
Gat. Jan. 3. 

entertainment by the COVERNOa. 

On Tuesday evening a splendid enter- 
tainment was given by* the right hon, the 
Governor at the banqueting room, tlie 
front of which was brilliantly illuminated 
with coloured lamps. The company began 
to assemble at an early hour, and the qua- 
drilles commenced about ten o’clock, and 
was kept up with considerable spirit until 
a late hour ; and shortly after the depar- 
ture of the Naib-i-Mookhtar (who was 
present during the evening), supper was 
announced, which consisted of every deli- 
cacy of the season. Among the company 
we had the pleasure to observe his excel- 
lency the Commander-in-chief and his fair 
lady, andthehon. Mr. and Mrs. Graeme; 
the party did not break up till a late hour. 
Mad, Gov. Gaz, Jan. 3. 

ASSEMBLY. 

The public assembly on Monday even- 
ing was well attended; the right hon. the 
Governor, his excellency the Commander- 
in-chief, and Lady Walker honoured the 
rooms with their presence. Dancing was 
as usual, kept up with much glee, and the 
stewards wore entitled to great praise for 
the arrangements of the evening, which 
were excellent, and their attention to the 
party . — Ibidf Dec, 6. 

SHIPPING. 


- At Btllary. the lady Of J. Button, Esq., gar. 

•urg., of a daughter. ^ ^ 

15. * At Coleche, the lady of D. A. Brown, Esq., 

of a aon. ' ^ * 

16. At St Thomas's Mount, the lady of the 
R^, Mr. Blenklnsop, military chaplain, of a son. 

2: At ".utnagherry, the lady qf D. Shaw, Esq,, 
M*D., of a daughter. 

25. At Royapooram, Mrs. Anne Jones, of ‘a 
daughter. 

^ Jd. Fanny, wife of Mr. W. Stuart, of a daugh- 


oJ.* c. ninny, Ktq., ot a son. 

28. Mrs. Geo. Bachelor, of a son. 

the lady of Capt W. Taylor, 
3i»th N.I., of a daughter. 
ivT^i * M ^^’'war, the lady of Lieut Sayer, 6th 
N.I., of a still-born child. 


• ••» tisuii-oom cniia. 

I Vlzigapatam, the lady of Capt. R. 

t. Hlghmoor, deputy judge adv. gen., of a daugh 


2. Mrs. Moore, of a son. 

— The hdy of Capt A. IngUs, of a daughter. 

— At Masuhpatam, the lady of Capt. J. W. 
Cleveland, 38th N. I., of a son. 

9. At Thom^, Mrs. John Monlsse, of a daughter 

lx At Palavcram, the lady of Lieut and Qu 
Mast. Marshall, .33d N.I., of a son. 

— At Aurungabad, the lady of Lieut Ager, 5tl 
regt Niaamta Infantry, of a son. 

19. At Samulcottah, the lady of Lieut. F. Chal 
mers, 22dN.I., of a d,iughter, stlll-bom. 

— The lady of John Bird, Esq., of a son. 

21. At Pondicherry, Mrs. A. Williamson, of t 
daughter. 

24. At Pullcat, the lady of the Rev. J. Kind 
Unger, of a son. 


25. At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut R. Mitchell, 
oth N.L, of a daughter. 

26. At St Thome, Mrs. A. Pereira, of a son. 
.30. At Elllchpoor, the lady of Capt Hugh Ro 

blnson, paymaster, Nizam’s senice, of a dai^hter 
Dev. 1. At Jaulnah, the lady of H. S. Poord 
Esq., Madras artillery, of a daughter. 

11. At Bcllary, the lady of Major Marrett, com 
mandingiith N.L, of a daughter. 

17 . At Fort St George, the lady of J. Mender 
son, Esq., M.D., surgeon of H.M.'sBOth regt., o 
a son and heir. 


21. At Dharwar, the lady of Capt. Welland 23(i 
regt, of a daughter. 


Arrivals. 

Not). 9. Circassian, Douthwalte, from I.ondon. 
—23. Macauley, Aiken, from Calcutta.— 30. Hope, 
Hill, from London and Cape of Good Mope.— Dor. 
fl. Royal Charlotte, Dudman, from London.— 10. 
l/i Gironde, Caussade, from Bordeauv.— 16. H. 
M. S. Success, Sterling, from Penang.— 17. H.M.S. 
Champion, Stoddart, from ditto; and Proiettor, 
Waugh, from Calcutta.— 18. Fer^tmon, Gro\cs, 
from Calcutta. — 19. David Clarke, Viles, from Isle 
of France.— 25. H. M. S. Fly, Pennell, from Pe- 
nang 31. PHnre, Rcffent, Murphy, from Lon- 

don.— Jan. 8. Wellington, Evans, from London. 

Departures. 

Now, 8. Warren Hastings, Mason, and Elphin-. 
stone, Atkinson, both for Calcutta.— 1.3. Circassian, 
Douthwalte, for Calcutta.— Drc. 19. David Clarke, 
Viles, for Eskapilly and Calcutta.— 24. Fergusson, 
Groves, for London,— 28 . H.M.S. C/iawpion, Stod- 
dart on a cruize. — 27- Royal Charlotte, Dudman, 
for Penang. —Jan. 8. ll.M.’s ships Fly, Pen- 
nell, and Success, Sterling, on a cruize.~9. Carn~ 
brea Castle, Davey, for London. 


BIRTHS. 

Aug. 10. At Tavoy, the lady of Lieut. P. J. 
Begble, Matlras Artillery, of a daughter. 

21. At Tavoy, the lady oT Lieut. W. B. Gilby, 
32(1 N.I., of a daughter. 

Oct. 8. At Nellore, the lady of E. .Smalley, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

9. Mrs. Geo. Taylor, of a son. 

10. At Bangalore, the lady of the Rev. W. 
Campbell, of a daughter. 

— At Jaulnah, the lady of Geo. Sandys, Esq., 
6th L.C., of A daughter. 

12. At Bangalore, the wife of Qu. Mast. Avery, 
ht horse brigade artil. of a son. 
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MARRlAOKS. 

Oct. 13. At Nelloor, Capt, D. Allen, command 
ing Nelloor, to Miss Louisa Smith. ; 

17. At Vizagapatam, Mr. C. Baruett, assistant 
surveyor, to Mary, youngest daughter of Mr. J 
Leohard. 

22. At Masulipatain, Mr. F. Laville, band maS' 
ter .38th N.I., to Miss M. C, Jefferson. 

27 . At Kamplee, near Nagpoor, Lieut. Jas 
Dickson, 50th regt., to Miss Elizabeth S. Abra 
h.^m. 

29. At the Bl.ick-town Capuchin Church, Mr. M, 
De Monte, to Miss L. Guy. 

Nbv. 2, At Bangalore, Dr. Ricks, 2d brigade ol 
horse artillery, to Dorothea, youngest daughter <>1 
Major Yarde, Chudleigh, Devonshire, of this 
establishment. 

3. At Canannore, Assist. Apothecary Jas. Star 
kenburgh, to Miss G. Keini>. 

6. Mr. B. Johnson, to Miss M. Scott. 

l.X At Vizag-apatam, the Rev. James Gordon, 
missionary, to Mrs. Rebecia Vaughan, relict of the 
late Lieut. Coi. Vaughau, of the Invalid establish- 
ment. 

21. At Secunderabad, Mr. John Forbes, mer- 
chant, to Miss M. A. Francke. 

— .\t Mangalore, Lieut, and Adj. H. W. Lard- 
ner, 59th N.L, to Miss Louka Hart. 

22. At Falamcottah, Mr. W. B. Addis, of the 
London Missionary Society, to Miss Emily Van- 
soineren. 

28. At Arcot, W. D. Davis, Esq., of the civil 
service, to Hairiett Frances, youngest daughtei 
of George Lys, Esq. 

— Mr. J. V. Pwrlelre, to Catherine, eldest 
daughter of Mr. F. Raymond, of Tranquebar. 

39. Mr. P. Deccles, to Miss M. T. Janzen. 

Dec. 5. At Bangalore, Capt. Biddle, of the ar- 
tillery, to Miss Purton. 

18. At Ampe, Lieut. J. A, Macdonald, 3d Ma> 

4 U drai 
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drw L. C. to Soidila, thtrd daughter of the late 
Thomai Cotton, £>q., of Chaie Lp^e, Enfield, 
Middlesex. 


DKATHSt 

S«j^, 21. At Madras, Mr. Donald Calder, late 
market Serjeant, aged 41. 

Oct, 9. Mrs. Anne Taylor, wife of Mr. Geo. 
Taylor, aged 20. 

10. At Palamcottah, Lieut. J. F.G. Macleane, 3d 
regu P. L. I. 

11. Mr. J. A. Fitzsimons, aged 21. 

13. At Pondirherry, Madame De Bausset, aged 
67. relict of the late Chevalier Pierre de Bauset. 

18. At Pondicherry, Lieut. Wm. Boyton, half- 
pay, H.M.’sSOth regt. 

21. At Pursewalkum, Mr. P. Lawrence, assist- 
ant pensioned surveyor, aged 47. 

— In Black Town, Maria, daughter of the late 
Mr. A. Corbett, merchant at Arcot, aged 9 years. 

— At Palamcottah, Capt. J. Maxtone, 3d regt. 

IVow. 1. At Paulgautcberry, Capt. T. Crichton, 
3dth N.I., from cholera, ag»3<l4l. . 

4. At Karlcal, Mrs. A. M. Lichtenstein, aged 52, 
widow of the late F. S. Lichtenstein, member of 
the royal government at Tranauebar. 

7. At Bangalore, Capt. Jonn Croker, H.M.’s 
48th regt. 

9. At Pondicherry, Elizabeth, relict of the lato 
Mr. Jos. Manvuisse, aged 95. 

11. Capt. A. A. Cortlandt, H.M.’s 45th regt., 
son of the late Col. Philip Van Cortlandt. 

18. After a short illness, at the Government 
House, Capt. P. Hay, H.M.’s 73d regt., ald-de- 
camp to the Right Hon. the Governor. 

20. At Secunderabad, Lieut. Nathan Ashhurst, 
H.M.’s 46th regt. 

At Belgaum, Charlotte, wife of Mr. Con- 
ductor Hobart, of the Ordnance department at 
that station. 

— At Roymiooram, Mr. Daniel Johnston (of the 
Government Bank), ^ed49. 

26. At Belgaum, of fever, Eliza Margaret, wife 
of Capt. John Wallace, 46lh N.I. 

Dec. 1. At Royapettah, Mrs. EraeUa Qulntual, 
aged 2 ( 1 . 

5, At Pondicherry, Mrs. Helena St. Pour 98 mt. 

7. At Secunderabad, Assist. Surg. George Bush, 

H.M.’s 4i)th regt. 

ft Daniel Neale, Eso., solicitor in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Madras. 

9. AtRellary, Emily, third daughter of Mr. J. 
Burton, garrison surgeon of that station, aged five 
years. 

12. Mrs. Lucy Goostree, aged 45. 

25. Jane, fourth daughter of Mr. James Donald- 
son, of West Cowes, Isle of Wight, aged 18. 

Lardy. At Ellichpoor, Lieut Charles Arrow, 
Brigade major of that division, Nizam’s army. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

NEW GOVEIINOR. 

Bombay Caslle, Nov. 1 , 1827.— The 
following proclamation by government in 
the general department of this date is 
published in General Orders for tiie infor- 
mation of the army. 

Proclamalian, 

Whereas Major Gen. Sir John Malcolm, 
G.C.B., hath been appointed by the lion, 
the Court of Directors to the office of Go- 
vernor of Bombay nntl its dependencies, 
on the resignation of the samebytlie lion. 
Mounlstuart Elphinstone. — It is therefore 
hereby proclaimed, that the Hon. Alount- 
stuart Elphinstone having this day resigned 
the said office, Major Gen. Sir John Mal- 
colm has on the date hereof received charge 


of the government of Bombay and its de- 
pendencies, and taken the oaths and his 
seat under the usual salute from tlie garri- 
son, and all persons are required to obey 
the said Major Gen. Sir John Malcolm, 
G.C.B., as Governor and president in 
council accordingly. 

HON. MR. ELPHINSTONE. 

Bombay Castle, Nov. 1. 1827. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleas- 
ed to direct that the same military ho- 
nours be paid to the lion. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone during his re.sidence at Bom- 
bay, as if he l>ad continued in charge of 
the government up to the period of his 
embarkation. 

SIC* OFFICERS. 

Bombay Caslle, Dec. 13, 1827. — Tlie 
Hon. the Governor in Council has been 
pleased to sanction an arrangement for tlie 
accommodation of sick rifficers of his Ma- 
jesty’s and the Hon. Company’s service 
arriving at the presidency from out stations, 
under such detailed regulations as may I)o 
established by his Excellency the Comman- 
dcr in Chief. 

The officers of his Majesty’s service are 
to be provided for, as far as possible, in 
tlie bungalows belonging to ilic deptit at 
Colaba, in addition to wbich four cadj.!!! 
roofs to cover captains’ touts are to be 
erected for the same purpose. 

For the accommodation of the officers of 
the Hon. Company’s service one temporary 
building (to be removed annually during 
the rains) is to be erected on the esplanade. 

Each quarter, both on Colaba and the 
esplanade, is to be provided at the govern- 
ment expense with a field bedstead, Uiblc, 
two chairs and a commode. 

An establishment of peons, sweepers, 
&c. at an expense of rupees 50 per mensem 
is sanctioned, and will be distributed among 
the respective premises. 

During the rains, ilie officer’s quarters 
in the town barracks (if not occupied by 
troops) will be appropriated for the use 
of officers of both services exclusively. 

Officers occupying sick quarters under 
this arrangement are to pay onc-half of 
tlieir regulated house rent. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Departm/mt. 

Oc/.29. Mr. R. C. Chambers, junior assistant to 
judge and criminal Judge in Northern Concan. 

Nov. 1. Mr. J. Kentish, judge and criminal judge 
of Surat. 

Mr. E. Grant, judge and criminal judge of Ah- 
medabad. 

Mr. J. Bell, judge and criminal judge of Kalrah. 

Mr. H. H. Glass, register to Sudder Dewana' 
and Foujdaree Adawlut. 

Territorial Department, 

Oct. 29. Mr. S. W. Kynaston, superauwerary as* 
•iitaot to collector in Kandeiih. 


Mr. 
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Mr. A. W. Rarentcroft, aasIsUnt to principal 
collector of Dharwar. 

Mr. P. Scott, »upemu«erary aaeistant to col- 
lector of Poonah. 

Mr. W. O. Clark, third assistant to collector in 
Southern Concaii. 

Mr. J. Burnett, assistant to collector of customs 
of Bombay. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Bombay Ca^le, Sept, 6, 1827* — Messrs. A. C. Do- 
naldson, P. e. N. Amici, T. Edmunds, and John 
Jcssop admitted to inf., and prom, to ensigns.— 
Mr. A. Bertram admitted an assist, surg. 

Sept, 8.— 8th N.I. Lieut. H. Sandwith tobecapt, 
and Ens. A. S. Hawkins to be lieut., in sue. to 
Sharp discharged from service by general court- 
martial { dated 25th Aug. 1827* 

2d Extra Bat. Lieut. T. Mitchell, 15th N.L, io 
1)6 qu. mast, and interp. in Hindoostanee and Mah- 
ratta languages, v. sandwith prom. ; dated 0th 
Sept. 1027- 

2d L.C. Lieut. J. Brooks to bocapt., and Cornet 
H. L. Salmon to be lieut., in sue. to Rose dec. ; 
dated 30th Aug. 1827- 

SepM l.—Capt. J. Addison, 18th N.I., trans- 
ferred, at his own request, to invalid cstab. 

Sept. 12.— IHtA N.I. Ens. A. Meadows to be lieut., 
V. Doherty dec. ; dated 13th Sept. 1827. 

Sept. 13.— Capt. W. Spratt, 4th N.I., to com- 
mand, and Lieut. F. Fortune, of 2(5th N.L, to be 
adj. of Nat. Vet. Bat. 

Capt. W. Stirling, 17th N.L, to command 2d 
Extra Hat., v. Spratt. 

(rapt. C. Crawley to be a brigade major to forces, 
V. Rose dec. 


Oct. 2<i.— 23d N.L Ens. E. W. Cartwright to be 
lieut., V. Gibeme dec. ; dated 9th Oct. 1827. 

Oct. 28.— 2d Extra Bat. Lieut. J. E. G. Morris, 
24th N.L, to l)e qu. mast, and Interp. in Hindoos- 
tanee language, v. Mitchell dated Hjth Oct. 1827. 

Temporary Appontments confirmed, (^apt. G. 
Moor, 18th N.I., to olhciatc as brig. maj. to Surat 
dlv. of army, until arrival of Capt. Newton.— 
Lieut. C. Johnston, 3<l N.L, to act as intern, to 
Europ. regt., from 7th Oct.— Lieut. E. M. Kar’e, 
24th regt., to act as interp, in Hindoostanee and 
Mnhratta languages to 15th N.L, from 2«th .Sept. 
— I.ieut. G. Wilson, 2(ith regt., to be acting adj. of 
wing detached to Poona. — Lieut. H. N. Ramsay, 
acting qu. mast. Ist Extra bat., to perform duties 
of interp. in Hindoostanee language to 11th N.L 

Off.27.—10(A N.L Ens. H. A. Crofton to be 
lieut., V. Rcynton deci : dateil 15th Oct. 1827- 

Ut or Or. N.L Ens. C. B. Raitt to be lieut., v. 
Philips dec. ; dated 2()th June 1827.— Lieut. T. 
('libborii to be capt., and Ens. B. H. Croket to be 
lieut., in sue. to Falconer dec.*, dated 16th Oct. 

1027. 

nth N.I. Ens. J. M. Dickinson to be qu. mast. ; 
dated 2Uth Oct. 1827. 

Ref^. Artillerv. Lieut. G. Yeadell to be nu. mast, 
and interp. in Hindoostanee language to Is: bat.; 
dated 26th Oct. 1827. 


Oct. 31.-Cadet C. L. J. D. Pre, admitted to 
Cavalry.— Cadet Mr. A. S. Pemberton, admitted 
to artil, and prom, to 2d Lieut.— Cadets G. P. 
Ball, Wm.Thomson, T, T. Christie, Wni. Brown, 
N. P. M'Dougall, S. V. W. Hart, and II. C. Ro- 
hnson, admitted to Infantry, and prom, to En- 
signs— Messrs. Jas. Williamson, John Wye, A. 
M‘K. Lyon, W. R. Deacon, Geo. Grey, J. J. 
Thomson, Jas. Murray, and H. P. Hathom, ad- 
mitted as assist, surgeons. 

Lieut. W. C. Bell, 2d Europ. regt., having 
quitted India without permission from govern- 
ment, struck off strength of army from 8th Oct. 
1827. 


Nov. L—Commiemriat. The following prorno- 
tions and apoointments made, v. Capt. Waite, 
returned to Europe ;-Capt. Holland, 3d ^isL, 
to be a 2d assist, com. gen., v. Moleswortn, de- 
tached on other duty, and to relieve Capt. Lodg: 
2d assist. Cutch force— Sen. acting 3d assist. Ueut. 
Payne, confirmed a 3d assist, corn, gen.— capt. 
Le Messurier to b« an acting 3d assist, com. gen.. 


in room of Capt'^olland.— Lieut. Stack, 1st (2r. 
N. I., to act as 3d Mslst. com. for 
Campbell, on leave to sea.- Lieut. Davidson, ifth 
regt., to be acting 3d assist, temporary attached. 

Nov.Gth.— 2d Europ. Regt. Ens. L. M.M* Intyre, 
to be Lieut, v. W. ( 5 . Bell, struck off: dated 9th 
Nov. 1827. 

5th N. 1. Ens. J. C. Heath> to be Lieut, v. 
Carthew, dec. : dated ditto. 

3d N. L Lieut C. Johnson, to be Capt., and Ens. 
R. Hughes, to be Lieut, in sue. to Elderton, cas- 
hiered ; dated ditto. 

5th N.L Lieut. F. D. Bagshaw to be qu.-mast 
and interp., in Hindoostanee language; dated Ist 
Nov. 1827. 

Noft. 7 — Lieut. Col. E. Frederick, 26th N.I., to 
be military secretary to Hon. the Governor. 

Capt. G. Graham, H.M.’s 2d or Oueen's Royal 
regt., and Capt. R. E. Burrowes, H.M.’s 2Uth Foot, 
to oe Aides-de-Cainp to Hon. the Governor. 

Cornet I. B. Hamilton, 1st L.C., to proceed to 
Persia on a special duty under instructions from 
Political department. 

Nov. 8.— Assist. Surg. Thos. Lawrence admitted 
on cstab. from 4th Nov. 1827. 

Ntm. 12.— I.ieut. (’oL W. Meall, 12th N.I., ncr- 
mitted to retire from service on pension of his 
rank. 


Capt. J. II. Dunstervlllc, 12th N.L, and paym. 
at presidency, app. agent for clothing the anny, 
from date or departure of Maj. D. H. Bellasis, for 
Europe. 

Temporary appointments confirmed. Lieut. G. 
Birdwood to act as adj. to 3d N.L until anlval of 
Lieut. Hallet.— Ens. T. Jackson, 10 th N.L, to act 
as Interp. hi Hindoostanee language to 2d Extra 
bat. until arrival of officer app. to situation. 

Nov. 15.— '^urg. J. G. Moyle to be medical store- 
keeper at presidency, v. Wallace on furlough to 
Europe.— Surg. Moyle also to succeed Surg. Wal- 
lace as civil surg. at presidency. 

Surg. C. Kane to have medical charge of Euro- 
pean general hospital at presidency, Tn room of 
Surgr Moyle. 

Nov. II.— Ut Europ. Regt. Lieut. C. Hagart to 
be capt., and Ens. B. Milchellto be lieut., In sue. 
to Watts dec. ; dated 0th Nov. 1827* 

Ut L.C. Comet T. B. Hamilton to be lieut., v. 
Wilks dec.; dat«l 8 th Nov. IO 27 . 


1st Lieut. C. Henry (recently prom.) posted to 
regt. of artillery. 

Ensigns (recently prom.} posted to regts. C. A. 
Echalaz, to Kith N.L; C. 1. Curtis, 18th do.; 
Thi)8. Edmunds, 3tl do- ! John Jessop, 12th do. ; 
A. C. Donaldson, 2d. Europ. regt. ; P. C. N. Amiel, 
1st or Gr. N.L; T. R. Stewart, lOth N.L; John 
Sinclair, 23d do.; Wm. Topham, 7th do.; Fred. 
Westbrook, 18th do.; A. M. Haselwood, .3d do.; 
Edw. Green, 2l8tdo,; John Ramsay, 1st Europ. 
regt. ; H. S. Hutchinson, 5th N.I. ; R. N. Meade, 
12th do.; E. R. Elwal, 2d Gr. N.I. ; H. Cotgrave, 
16th N.L ; G. F. Sympson. 2d Europ. regt. 

Cadet C. S. Hodges admitted to hifantry, and 
prom, to ensign. 

Nov. 20 .-Capt. L. J. Frederick to be inspecting 
engineer, Surat division of army, in consequence 
of departure of Lieut. Col. Drummond for 
Eurojip. 

Capt. R. Pougat to be superintending engineer 
at presidency. 

Ndv. 21 Cornets (recently jn-om.) posted to regts. 

W. J. Tudor, to Ist L.C.; W. B. C. Roberts, to 
2d do. 


Returned to duty, from EMcopc.-Lieut. H. H. 
Hobson. 20th N.L, and t.;ornet F. B. Hamilton, 
Ist L.O. ; both arrived 26th Oct. 1827. 


MARINE PROMOTIONS. 

iombay Cabtle, Sept. 12, 182L--lst-Lleut. T. K. 
rreU to be junior capt.; dated 10th July 1825. 
d-Llcut. W. L. Clements to be Ist-lieut. ; dated 

cn. Mid8h.H. Rose to be 2d-lleut., Iri sue. to 
uorCapt.J. S.Criddle retired 9th July 1824; 
ed ditto. 

:cn. Midsh. G. Harvey to be 2d.Ueut., ^ 
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Sd’Lieut. T. k t)avli*der. 15th July 1825; dated 
lUih July 1825.. 

Jun. Capt, P. Maughan to be len. capU; dated 
2d Sept. 1826. 

Ist- Lieut. J. J. Robinson to be Junior capt.i 
dated ditto. 

2d-L{eut. R. Lowe to be IsUlleut. ; dated ditto. 

Sen. MId»h. W. R. Ht^man to be 2d-lieut., in 
*uc. to Sen. Capt. C. Sealy dec. 1 st Sept. 1825; 
dated ditto. 

2d-Lieut. C. Wells to be Ist-lieut ; dated 29th 
Oct. 1825. 

Sen. Midsh. A. Nott to be 2 d-lietrt, in sue. to 
Ist-Lieut. E. Pratt pensioned 28th Oct. 1825 ; dated 
ditto. 

M- Lieut. C. F. Grice to be Junior capt. ; dated 
18th April 1826. 

2d-Lleut. F. W. Powell to be Ist-lieut.; dated 
ditto. 

Sen. Midsh. W. Hodges to be 2d-lleut., in sue* 
to Jun. Capt. J. J. Robinson dec. 17th April 1826 ; 
dated ditto. 

Ist-LIeut. J.W. Guy to be Jun. capt.; dated 24th 
April 1826. 

2d-Llcut. W. Lowe to be lst-lie\it. ; datc<l ditto. 

Midsh. A. WUllams to be 2d-licut., in sue. to 
Junior Capt. G. Heme dec. 23d April 1826; dated 
ditto. 

2d-T.leut. T. H. Broadhead to be Ist-lieut. ; dated 
8 th May 1826. 

Midsh. P. L. Powell to be 2d-lieut.. in sue. to 
Ist- Lieut. Powell dec. 7th May 1826 ; dated ditto. 

2d-Lieut. J. B. Harrison to bo Ist-ileut., In sue. 
to Ist-Lieut. C. Wells degraded in rank ; dated 
10 th June 1826. 

Sen. Capt. J. Jeakt to be commodore ; dated 
10th June 1826. 

Jun. Capt. D. Jones to be sen. capt. ; dated ditto. 

Ist-Lieut. W. S. Collinson to be junior capt.; 
dated ditto. 

2 d-Licut. J. H. Rowland to be Ist-lieut. ; dated 
ditto. 

Midsh. 0. R. Richards to be 2d-ileut., in sue. to 
Commodore Manwarlngdec. 18th June 1826; dated 
ditto. 

2 d-Lieut. W. Igglesdon to be Ist-lleut. ; dated 2 d 
Jan. 1827. 

Sen. Midsh. C. Sharp to be 2d-licut., in sue. to 
Ist-Lieut. Broadhead dec. 1st Jan. 1827; dated 
ditta 

Jun. Cftpt. H. Hardy to be sen, capt. ; dated llth 
March 1827. 

Ist-Lieut. Minchin to be jun. capt.; dated ditto. 

2 d-Lleut. S. B. Haines to be lat-lkut; dated 
dhto. 

Sen. Midsh. H. Whltelock to be 2d-Heut. in sue. 
to Sen. Capt. Blast retired 10th March 182? ; dated 
ditto. 

Ist-Lieut. G. Grant to be Jun. capt. ; dated 18th 
March 1827- 

2 d-Lieut. C. Wells to be Ist-lleut.; dated ditto. 

Sen. Midsh. S. Newnham to be 2d-lieut., In sue. 
to Junior Capt. Maillard dec. 17th March 1827; 
dated ditto. 

Sd-Lieut. G. B. Hanison to be Ist-lieut. ; dated 
10th May 1327. 

Sen. Midsh, H. N. Poole to be 2d-lieut., in sue. 
to Ist-lleut. G. Vernon dec. 9th May 182? f dated 
ditto. 

Si‘pt. 12 . — Ist-LieuL Wm. Gwilt to lie junior 
capt. , dated 2d Sept. 1827. 

2 d-Lieut. T. E. Rogers to be ist-lieut. ; dat«l 
ditto. 

Sen. Midsh. Wm. Bowater to be 2d-lieut., in 
sue. to Capt Ferrell pensioned Ist Sept. 1827 ; dated 
ditto. 

Not). 1.— R. Morgan, H.C.’s Marine, tothecom- 
modore on Surat station, on Capt. J. R. Laurence 
■vacaling that situation. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— Sept. 8 * Lieut. G. Rowley, 2d L.C., 
for heakh.---12. Lieut. W. P. Phipps, 22d N.L,for 
hMlth.^ct. 18. Capt. G. Arden, 8 th N.L— 26. 


Ens. L. M. 

—31. Lieut 
6 . Lieut. J. 

Wallace, n 
J. S. R. D 
div., for he 
health. 

To Ctepc 0 / Good Hope— Nov. 8 . Capt. W. Wil- 

kings, 1st L.C., for 12 months, for With 2J. 

Maj. D. H. Bellasis, 3d N.L, for health (eventu- 
ally to Europe). 

To Sea— Nov. 17 . Lieut. W, Long, 8 th N.L 
for six months, for health. * 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

T«E HON. M. ELPHINSTONE. 

Meetin{f of British Inhabitants. — Agree- 
ably to a requisition to the sheriff, a meet- 
ing of the British inhabitants of Bombay 
was held at the mess room of the town 
barracks, on the 5th November, to consi- 
der the most appropriate means of testify- 
ing their regard for the Hon. Mounstuart 
Elphinstone, prior to his departure for 
Europe. 

Thomas Buchanan, Esq. was unani- 
mously called to the chair. 

Letters were road from the British in- 
habitants at Surat and Bhooj, declaratory 
of their entire concurrence in all the mea- 
sures which this meeting might adopt for 
carrying into effect tlie purposes for which 
it was convened j and an intimation from 
the gentlemen composing the deputation 
from Poonah, stating that though the Bri- 
tish inhabitants in Dukhun had presented 
a separate address to Mr. Elpliitistone, 
they would be happy to concur in what- 
ever resolutions this meeting miglit pass 
for perpetuating, by permanent memorials, 
the remembrance of those sentiments 
which had been so universally produced by 
the private and public conduct of Mr. 
Elphinstone. 

Lieut. Col. Leighton, C.B, proposed 
the following resolution: “That this 
meeting, contemplating the approaching 
departure of the Hon. Mounstuait El- 
phiubtone, on his resignation of the go- 
vernment of this presidency, with sinceic 
and profound regret, are of opinion that 
the remembrance of his public and private 
virtues, which have excited general re- 
spect, esteem, an»l admiration, ought to 
be perpetuated by some permanent memo- 
rial.” In the course of a short speech, 
he remarked that the name of Mr. Elphirt- 
stone will long be associated with brilliant 
and memorable events in India. “ He 
was at the battle of Assaye bn the 23d 
September 180.3, and he was again in the 
midst of fire animating the troops to vic- 
victory at the battle of Kirkee on this day, 
the 5th of November, ten years ago, and 
when gallantry is spoken of on those «nd 
other occasions in this country, his name 
will never be foVgotten. He has in niy 
opinion a peculiar claim to the respect, 
esteem and admiration of the army ; but 
to these lie is also Justly chlilled from the 
whole 


M'lDtyre, 9d Europ. ngt, for health 
. W.^eeke, 3d UC, health.-N^: 
WriRht, 3d N.L, forhealth.-Surg. R. 
aedical storekeeper. — 8 . Lieut. Col. 
rummond, inspecting engineer, Surat 
alth.— 21. Assist. Surg. C. Downey, for 
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hole of the community, for his uniform 
^ndncss, many virtues, diversified abili- 
•L and the many and great improve- 
Jnents which have taken place under his 

rro\emment.’ 

» Newnham, Esq. seconded the rc- 
olution in a very long and eloquent 
sneecli, in which he adverted to the gene-* 
ill feeling of regret which seemed to per- 
ride all ranks, classes, and castes, at the 
loss of their late governor. He then gave 
the following summary of the history of 
Elphinstone : “ It is now more than 
thirty years since the Hon. Mountsuart 
Elnliinstone, descended from an ancient 
family on which he himself reflects the 
cieatest lustre, landed on the shores of 
India, a member of the Bengal Civil 
Service. It is true that he still belongs to 
that establishment, but he has lived among 
Hi, so many years that he may be called 
tlic adopted child of this presidency, or, 
to speak with greater truth, its father and 


patron. 


From the moment of his first 


landing he was maikedout for honour and 
distinction. Subsequent occurrences made 
It doubtful whether nature intended him 
for a soldier or a civilian ; but experience 
lias since proved that she intended him for 
both. Having chosen the political line he 
lifcame assistant to the resident at Poonah, 
when that place was only known to us as 
a foreign city, to which few had then ac- 
cess. It was while holding this situation, 
that he had an opportunity of sharing in 
those distinguished actions of the first 
Maliratta war, which lias, in consequence, 
occasioned his name to be associated witli 
the remembrance of the battles of Assaye 
and Aigaum and of the siege of Gyaul- 
gluir. He was deputed by the resident 
at Poonah as the political assistant to the 
Duke of Wellington, then the Hon. 
Major Gen. Wellesley, and accompanied 
him throughout the events of that me- 
iiiorahle campaign. It is perhaps worthy 
of notice that in this situation Mr. Elphin- 
sionc then succeeded the honourable and 
distinguished officer who has within these 
few days succeeded him in the govern- 
ment of this Presidency. For Sir John 
I'lalcolm had been first appointed to this 
delicate and confidential situation, but, 
having been compelled by illness to leave 
the army after the fall of Ahrnednuggur, 
he was replaced by Mr. Elphinstone. 


It was thus that Mr. Elphinstone was 
afforded an opportunity of displaying in 
that campaign Uiat gallantry and intre- 
pidity for which he is so eminently dis- 
tinguished, and which led him, as I have 
heard, at the capture of Gyaulghur, to be 
actually one of the storming party. Tlie 
fall of this almost impregnable fortress 
^as soon after succeeded by peace wdth the 
Maliratta powers, when Mr, Elphinstone, 
notwithstanding his short standing in the 
st^rvice, was on account of his conspi- 


cuous abilitleff appointed reiidei^t the 
court of tlie Berar rajah : and while so 
employed he was subsequently selected to 
conduct, under circumstances of particular 
emergency, the embassy sent by the British 
government to the king of Cabul in 1808. 

On the termination of this embassy, Mr. 
Elphinstone fortunately for us and all who 
are interested in the honour and prosperity 
of this presidency, was appointed in 1810 
resident at Poonah, the very same place' 
where he had commenced his political 
career. It was there that we became more 
intimately acquainted with him — it was 
there that those feelings of affection, es- 
teem, and admiration, with which w e are 
now animated, had their birth. I, sir, 
can look back with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion on the days which T have passed in 
participation of the princely hospitality of 
the Sangum, and the instructive society of 
its enlightened proprietor, and I may 
safely say there never was any individual 
tliat excited greater entlmsiasm around 
him in all ranks than did Mr. Elphinstone 
whenever he appeared — whether it was in 
the pursuits of sport, in field against an 
enemy, or in the labours of the cabinet. 

“ Let me here, Sir, recall to your re- 
collection that this very day is the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Kirkee; on this very 
day ten years ago the late Peishwa Bajee 
Bow, whose cunning and true Mabratta- 
like diplomacy had never escaped the dis* 
cerning eye of Mr, Elphinstone, at once 
broke the ties of amity which bound him 
to the British government, and which had 
just been renewed by the formal' treaty 
concluded in the preceding month of June 
— broke those ties by a treacherous attack 
on the residency, w’hich was burnt to the 
ground with all the valuable depositories of 
learning collected by the noble and en- 
lightened resident, and by an attack on the 
Britisli troops stationed at Kirkee. 'i'his 
small force Mr. Elphinstone succeeded in 
joining, just as it had formed to repel the 
attack of a far more numerous army of the 
Mahrattas. By his advice the plan of 
operations was changed from the deftvisive 
to tlie offensive ; and hence followed the 
memorable action of Kirkee and the signal 
defeat of the Mabratta forces, which will 
redound to the credit of the Bombay army, 
and to the honour of Mr. Elplfinstone's 
ability for war, as long as a page of history 
remains to tell the tale.” 

The speaker then read an extiact from 
the General Orders published by the late 
Marquis of Hastings on the termination of 
the Mabratta war, dated the 29ih August 
1818 ; 

” The occupation of the territories (obsermhis 
Lordship), heretofore belonsinc to the late Pekh. 
wa. beinc completc<l by the reduction of the last 
fortress of that prince in Kandeish, the Governor 
General in Council indulRes hlmielf In the grati- 

- . . ... '-•'Mng his applause to the 

luest has t 


fying task of communicating his am - , 

omeers by whom the conquest has 

Though the Honourable Mountstuart ElphinstoM 
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ainpte of his intrepidity In exigenclea m(»t 

perilous, to be omitted, when praise fa 

the conduct and valour of the wijy- 

this participation in the danger of the 

Elphinstone had, in his capacity 

so great a part in guiding the apnllcatl^ of the 

force, that the favourable issue fa to be mainly 

ascribed to his ability in his direction. 

Wr. Newnliam coiUinued 1 shall 
now, Sir, turn to the proceedings in Par- 
liament, and read to you what was said of 
Mr Elphinstone by Mr. Canning, on mov- 
ing the vote of thanks to the army of In- 
dia on the termination of the war. On 
that occassion Mr. Cunning, after advert- 
ing to the peace concluded with the Peish- 
wa in June, observed: 

“ In the midst of this unsuspecting tranquillity, 
at a moment now known to nave been 
with the other Mahratta chiefmins, the Pei»hi^ 
manifested his reaV intentions by an unpr^ 
attack upon the residency. Mr. Elphinstone, a 
name distinguished in the literature, as well ^ 
the politics of his country, e’lhlbltedon that try- 
ing occasion military courage and sk ill, widen, 
though valuable accessaries to diplomatic 
we are not entitled to r^iulre as neew- 
sary qualifications for civil emp oj^ent. On that, 
and not on that occasion only, but 
in the course of this singular campaign, Mr. El- 
phinstone displayed talents and 
woukl have rendered him no mean general in a 
country where generals are of no mean excellence 
and reputation.' " 

“ This is the personage, Sir, whose de- 
parture M'o have this day met to disiin- 
guibh by an appropriate tribute of regret 
and applause. For the last eight years has 
he presided over this government, and tlie 
preeminent abilities wliich he has displayed 
in that high and honourable situation have 
fully confirmed those opinions of his 
powerful mind and political capacity which 
had been formed from his successful and 
prosperous administration of the Onkhun. 
There is, however, one point of Mr. El- 
phinstone’s character on which I have not 
touched, and yet it is the most amiable, I 
allude to his unassuming, retiring disposi- 
tion, which has been strongly exemplified 
in the singular circumstance of his resign- 
ing office, and the splendid income attached 
to It, though he might have retained both up 
to the period of his embarkation, and is now 
living among us as a private individual.” 

The resolution was carried vem. con, 

George Norton, Esq., (the Advocate 
General) then moved a resolution to this 
eflfect : “ that it appears to this meeting 
that the most appropriate memorials for 
perpetuating the remembrance of Mr. 
Elphinstone’s public and private virtues are, 
his statue to he sculptured in marble and 
erected in a suitable place at Bombay, 
and a service of plate to be prepared and 
presented to him in England.” 

In the course of an able speech, he 
observed that we may calculate how much 
we owe to his distinguished qualities, con- 
trasting the present situation of affairs 
around us with the convulsions, which 
through a well known confederacy tlirea* 


IMay, 

tened to sliake India to Its foundation. I 
The display of his extraordinary capa! 
city at that crisis, has attracted much at- 
tention, and we cannot withhold our con- 
sent to the justice of those observations, 
corroborated as they are by the eloquent 
culogium of the present Premier of Eng- 
•land, which have ascribed to him a com- 
bination of both civil and military ge. 
iiins. But a much higher praise remain*. 
He has exemplified in a signal manner, 
that noble art which acquires for the con- 
queror the truest glory ; I mean, of at. 
taching to his sway the people, whom he 
ha» subdued. How has the liberal plan 
of power by which he has governed the 
native provinces, the liberal institutions 
which he has founded and supported, the 
mildness of his administration, called 
forth the united voice of the native popula- 
tion in a manner altogether unprecedented, 
a voice far too loud to be mistaken or mis- 
represented ! By the imperceptible intro- 
duction of new and fair and liberal laws 
which it has been his fortune recently to 
embody in one digested code— by the ac- 
cess he has afforded to all ranks according 
to their station to the very source of their 
government, he has opened to the sight at 
least of our Indian fellow-subjects those 
principles of constitutional power, which 
arc the best security for national advance- 
ment. But I must not be misunclerstood. 
lam far fiom attributing to Mr. Elpliin- 
stone the sudden and rash inlroduction of 
tliose visionary schemes of political liberty 
among this recently reduced people, which 
some advocate or pretend to do,— measures 
as ill adopted to their habits, feelings, and 
comprehension as ruinous to their peace. 

I should hold it an accusation, which no 
man would bo justified in making. All 
national improvement, to be effectuil, 
must be gradual. We are apt to become 
warped by our atUachment to our own con- 
stitution, and sometimes conceive its prin- 
ciples to be of universal application. We 
forget the slow growth of its highest 
maxims in mir own country, and tlie in- 
tellectual meiidiaii in which, and in whuli 
alone, according to my notions, they are 
calculated to shine. I am free to lioU 
that the improvement and civiliiatioii ol 
the mind must long precede the full pre- 
valence of constitutional franchises, and 
am one of those who conceive that the na- 
tional independence of India at this junc- 
ture would lead to nothing but national 
disaster and perhaps irremediable degrada- 
tion. The tree itself of political hberty 
cannot be transplanted, but its seeds may 
stock, raav replenish the earth. At ' 
same time the earlier shoots must ben 
and sway witli the influence of the ai- 
mosphere in which they arc reared. 

'I'his resolution was seconded by a 
Wedderburn, Esq., and carried unani 

"’■’“'‘'J'' Lieutcm.ni 
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I^ieutcuant Colonel Kennedy then 
tliat a Committee be appointed to 
jarry an address to Mr. Elphinstone, for 
the purpose of conveying to him tlie sen- 
uments of sincere and profound regret 
which the British Inhabitants of 
Ponihay and its dependencies contemplate 
his approaching departure from the coun- 
try, and to acquaint him with the present 
resolutions : which was agreed to, having 
lieeu seconded by M. T. D. De Vitre, Esq. 

It was then proposed by James Forbes, 
E^q, seconded by Captain J. H. Dun- 
sterville, that a Subscription be opened for 
the purpose of carrying into ettect tlie ob- 
jrcii* of the second Resolution, which was 
agreed to, and a Comtnitlee ajtpointed to 
appropriate the funds arising therefrom. 

An address having been prepared, it 
was agreed to, and after thanks liad lu'cn 
voted to the Chairman and the Sheriff, the 
meeting broke up. 

'file following is a copy of the address, 
which was presented to Mr. Elphinstone 
on the 14 th November, and of Mr, El- 
])[iiiistone’s reply. 

To the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
Ute Governor of Bombay. 

HonourableSlr We, the undersigned British 
inhabitants of Bombay and its dependencies, can- 
not pcnnit your departure from tins country, 
without expressing thus publicly the profound 
ri'Mioct and esteem which your private character 
so jusitly merits, and the high admiration which 
vmir public virtues have universally ])roduced. 
Norau' thc'.c professions the mere tribute of ap- 
plauswjiich it is customary to present to a governor 
on resigning his government, but the sincere and 
heartfelt sentiments wliich amiable urbanity and 
engaging frknidlincss, united to the various ac- 
miireinents and commanding aiiilities of a power- 
ful ami richly cultivated mind, must invariably 
inspire, 

(iiftcd with talents of the highest order, you 
could not fail to attract the notice of your supe- 
riors from your earliest arrival in India, and their 
selecting you for public situations of the highest 
importance has been fully justified by Ihcxealous, 
meritorious, and able manner in wlfich the various 
iluties entrusted to your charge have lieen at all 
times performed. Having chosen the political de- 
partment of the service, your eminent qualifica- 
tions obtained the marked approbation of that dls- 
tmguishcil diplomatic character, the late Sir Barry 
Close, under whose auspices you commenced your 
jmlilic career, and led to your being appointed 
resident at the court of tlie Rajah of Nagporc m 
Kili.'t Five years afterwards, while thus employed, 
you were selected for the difficult and delicate 
conduit of an embassy to the King of Cabul, and 
immediately on its conclusion nominated to be 
resident at Poonah. It was then that we became 
trmre particularly acquainted with your private 
'irtuca and political capacity, and, during a period 
of sixteen years, while we have been delighted 
With the courtesy and aftability of the polished 
Rtmtleman, we have at the same time observed 
With admiration the firmness and sagacity of the 
accomplished statesman { but it must remain for 
me historian to appreciate and to record, in merit- 
ed terms of commendation, the conciliatory but 
vmilaunted conduct which you displayed in the 
‘''""‘‘'■rassing and dangerous discharge of your 
otitc al duties during the last years of the late 
reishwah’s government; the essential assistance 
wnicli you contributed, botli by your presence 
and counsels, to tlie successful termination of the 
war ill the Deccan, and the able measuies which 
you adopted for rendering the unavoidable exten- 
British power, the source of unknown 
hlories ^ inhabitants, of the conquered ter- 

Of the manner in which you have presided over 
government of Ihij presidency, during the 


last eight years, It would not become us to express 
circumstantially the opinion which we have form- 
ed : nor is It necessary, as we doubt not, that it 
will receive from the proper authorities that dis- 
tinguished approbation to which it is for many 
causes so Justly entitled. But we may be allowed 
to observe, that during this period commerce has 
encouraged by the considerate attention and 
liberal support with which every suggestion for 
toe convenience of the mercantile community has 
been at all times entertained. 'The civil adminis- 
tration hM been most materially improved in all 
Its branch^, and these improvements have been 
rcrider^ of permanent utility by a revision of the 
code of civil regulations, and by the eeal to ac- 
quire an acquaintance with the native languages, 
customs, and laws which your enlightenexl mea- 
sures and discriminating patronage have excited in 
toe junior civil servants. Nor have the military 
and marine services benefited in a less degree, 
since in them likewise have been introduce im- 
portant ameliorations in every department, and 
toe comfort and accommodation of the troops and 
seamen have been ensuretl by a judicious and un- 
exampled liberality. In consequence also of the 
erection of churenes, the consideration evinccKl 
for the Interests of religion, and the surcesiful 
measures adopted for the etlucation of the children 
Gbristianity has been enabled to 
diffuse most efficaciously through these territories 
US lienlgn influence. 'I'o your wise and extended 
views, therefore, must be principally ascribed the 
Increased prosperity of this presidency ; and gra- 
tifying must It be to you to lie convinced, that you 
have not only thus materially contributcil to ren- 
der this portion of the British dominions of so 
much greater importance to the mother country, 
but that you have also taught Us native subjects, 
from this result having iieen produced by essential 
ameliorations in their condition, to appreciate ami 
admire the unwonted benefits widen they enjoy 
under the British government. 

We are at the same time persuaded that the re- 
collection of some of the Idieral and enlightened 
measures which you have oiiglnated and pro- 
moted, will afforu you a more lasting gratification 
than those which have been adopted for the ex- 
tension of moral and intellectual improvement 
amongst the native inhabitants. For it may be 
confidently expected, from the prosperous com- 
mencement of the endeavours now exerting for 
this pur}>o^e, th.at they will be idtinutely crowned 
with success. But how unavailing would these 
efforts have provinl, bad it not been for the ani- 
mating support with which you have so constantly 
encouraged and protected them ! As, however, 
the native gentlemen have determined to testify, 
in a manner the most appropriate, the high respect 
and admiration with which they regard your cha- 
racter, and tile grateful sense widch they entertain 
of the numerous and invaluable adv.intages whicli 
the native subjects of this presidency have derived 
from your auspicious govenunent, any further 
remarks on tliis point would be siijicrfluous. 

It is witli iningleil feelings of pleasure and re- 
gret that we now adilress to you these few ex pres- 
sions of our unfeigned and lieartfelt respeit, es- 
teem, and admir.'tion. We rejoice that, after an 
absence of thirty years, and after displaying in the 
hlghtost and must important 8ilu.ttions those pri- 
vate virtues and public qualifiratioiu with which 
you are so peculiarly distinguished, you are about 
to be restored to your home and your friends, and 
to that country on which you reflect so much 
lustre, and which, we trust, may still benefit by 
your pre-eminent abilities , but wo lament the pri- 
vation of that alTablc, pleasing, and instructive in- 
tercourse which has aftorded us so much gratifica- 
tion, of animating and discriminating encourage- 
ment which has excited zeal in all tanks, and of 
those commanding abilities, which have iiromoteii 
with such success the welfare and prosperity of th is 
presidency. Under such impressions, we can only 
alleviate the profound regret occasioned by your 
departure, by uniting in smeere and earnest wishes 
that you may long enjoy uninterrupted health and 
happiness, and by assuring you that our breasts will 
ever be inspirecl by these sentiments, whkli our 
words have so inadequately conveyed. 

In order also to perpetuate by ostensible me- 
morials, the rememoranceof these sentiments, and 
of the causes which have produced them, permit 
us to request that you would allow your statue to 
he sculptured in marble, in onler that it may be 
erected in a suitable place in Bombay, and to so- 
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Mt ypur acceptance of a leryiceof plate, which 
wfll he prepared and preapnted to you In ^gland. 

Wehaye the honour to be. Honorable Sir, 

Your moet obedient and moot humble aervanti, 
THOMAS BUCHANAN, Chairman / 
Followed by about 900 afgnatures. 

Bmbay, 6*h N<w«ni6er 1827. 

Mr. Elphinstone’s Reply to the above 
Address. 

Gentlemen,— I receive the honour conferred on 
me with gratitude proportioned to my respect for 
the Intelligent and enlightened community from 
which It comes. . , 

My long acquaintance with this establishment, 
while It renders your kindness particularly grate- 
ful to my feelings, enables me also to appreciate 
the value of your opinion, and render the pr^nt 
an occasion of pride and gratification of which I 
shall never lose the impression. Qualified as you 
are from your character and situation to judae of 
my public measures, the approbation you have 
conferred on them is the highest reward I could 

*^*^r*In this avowal of the satisfaction which I 
derive from your applause, do I forget how small 
a share I can individually claim in the proc^ings 
that have called it forth. Much is due to the able 
and estimable colleagues with whom 1 have b«n 
associated in the government, and much t<> the 
circumstances under which I entered on my duties. 

Placed at the head of an establishment which 
was rapidly rising in importance and increasing in 
extent, I found an impulse in all classes that must 
under any guidance have led to striking improve- 
ment. In the civil service I found an enlargcnl and 
liberal Inclination to adapt our Institutions to the 
peculiarity of our situation, and to conciliate even 
the prejudices of a people unaccustomwi to our 
rule, and averse to many of our most favourite 
maxims of government. I found the army cha- 
racterised by a spirit of discipline, order, and for- 
bearance, calculated beyond all other means to 

C ’ 1 the aft'ectlons of the country which its valour 
subdued. In all branches of the servite, and 
In all members of the British community, I met 
with the same zeal for the honour of the nation, 
and the same expanded wish to promote the wel- 
fare of the people with whom our conquest had 
connected us. , , .v . 

In enumerating the different improvements that 
have taken place since I have been in the govern- 
ment, you strongly recal my obligations to the gen- 
tlemen oy whose talents, industry, and abillly,tho8e 
measures have been brought forward and matured, 
and who owe little to me but for an anxious de- 
sire to encourage ihclr labours, and to profit by 
the lijjht that resulted from their enquiries and 

**Fnterested as I am in the success of those insti- 
tutions and in the prosperity of this presidency, 

I caunot but feel the liveliest pleasure when I 
reflect on the hands to which both are now com- 
mitted. The versatile talents and solid judgment 
of my successor, his varied experience, his tho- 
rough knowledge of the natives an4 of mankind, 
coinblned as they are with a kindness and benevo- 
lence that cannot be surjiassed, afford a certainty 
of rapid advance and linnrovcment to every part 
of an establishment, in which I shall never cea^e 
to take the deepest and most anxious interest 
I should be devoid of all feeling if I were in- 
sensible to the expression of personal esteem which 
you have added to your commendation of my 
official conduct. It comes from a Ixalyof whow 
applause I may well be proud, and from indivi- 
duals for whom I shall retain while I live tho sin- 
cerest sentiments of respect and of attachment. 

I accept with a due sense of honour the splendid 
testimonials by which you propose to perpetuate 
the recollection of the sentiments which you have 
now expressed. I cannot but set the highest value 
on a distinction which serves to commemorate my 
connexion with this establishment, and to record 
the honourable judgment which you have passeil 
on ray services. M. ELPHINSTON E. 

Tim sum subscribed to the statue of 
Mr. Elpbinstoive, to be erected in Bombay, 
and to the service of plate to be present^ 
to him in England, amounted on the 24th 
Nov. to 51,560 rupees. 


Poona Addre$8,*^A. deputation consist- 
ing of Mr. Dunlop (tlie Ju^ge pf Poona) 
Major Snodgrass, Mr. John Warden, and 
Capt. Nutt, arrived in Bombay lyth No. 
vember, for the purpose of presenting ail 
address in behalf of the civil and military 
officers serving in the Dukhun and Khan. 
desh, to the Hop. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, on the occasion of his resigning tlm 
government of this presidency. Agreca. 
hly to appointment the deputation waited 
upon Mr, Elphinstone at Parell hoime 
and IMr. Dunlop read an address, whicli 
was signed by fourteen Civil Servants, one 
Chaplain, and one hundred and eight 
Military Officers ; to which Mr, Elpliin- 
stone made a suitable reply. 

Address oj the Clergy . — An address of 
tlie Clergy of the Established Church of 
England and Ireland in the presidency of 
Bombay, signed by Archdeacon Haw- 
tayno and eleven other clergymen, was also 
presented to Mr. Elphinstone, who return- 
ed a reply acknowledging his satisfaction 
and gratitude. 

Address from the Raja of Suttara^ Native 
Piinces, i^c. — The /ol lowing is copy 
of an address presented' to Mr. Elpliin- 
stone from the Raja of Sattara, and other 
native allies and subjects of the Bombay 
ffovei nuient ; and of Mr. Elphinstone’s 
reply : 

To the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, late 
Governor of Bombay. 

Honourable Sir,— Wc, thenative princes, chiefs, 
gentlemen, and inhabitants of Bombay, its de- 
pendencies and allied territories, cannot contem- 
plate your approaching departure from this coun- 
try, without endeavouring to express, however 
faintly, the most profound and lasting rej-ret 
which has been occasioned in our minds by your 
resignation of the government of this presinciuy. 
For, until you became commissioner in the Dec- 
can and Governor of Bombay, never had we been 
enabled to appreciate correctly the invaluable be- 
nefits which the British dominion is calculated 
to diffuse throughout tho whole cf India. But 
having beheld with admiration, for so long a pe- 
riod, the affable and encouraging manners, the 
freeilom from prejudice, the consideration at all 
limes evinced for the interests and welfare of the 

H ie of this country, the regard shewn to tlicir 
rnt customs and laws, the constant endea- 
vours to extend amongst them the iiu^tlniablc 
advantages of intellectual and moral improve- 
ment, the commanding abilities applied to en- 
sure permanent ameliorations in the condition of 
all classes, and to promote their prosperity on 
the soundest principles, by which your private and 
public conduct has been so pre-eminently distin- 
guished, has led us to consider the British influ- 
ence and government as the most important and 
desirable blessing which the Supreme Being could 
have bestowed on our native land. 

To particularize all the acts of your goyemment 
which are BO justly entitled to applause Is 
our power. But we may venture to remark, tnai 
In tne former possessions of this presidency ami 
the territories of its allies the beneficial effects o 
your auspicious administration have been evinced 
by the correction of abuses, the introduction ol es- 
sential improvements into all the civil 
ments, anu by the consequently increased secuniy 
ami welfare of the people- In Goozrat, and tti 
territories of the British allies there situated, m 
consequence of your wise and extended views, ' • 
rious districts which had long remained aim 
waste have been restored to ciiltivationj an im- 
portant change has.been effected in- the. 
the predatory tribw ; and effectual means having 
been adopted for repressing outrages end 
. ingpublfcsei^tlty, tfie wuntry,- ftom 
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uanquaum pTotwtioDi ^and exemption from 
onerous charges previously unknown, now tms 
senU an appenrsnoe the most flourishing and gra- 
tifying*' I» this island, also, the inhahttanu can 
never adequately express their grateful sense of 
the salubrious and invaluable advantages that have 
resulted from the judicious and laudable liberality 
vrith which roads have been formeii, and an In- 
exhaustible supply of water has been provided by 
the excavation of wells and tanks. It was, how- 
ever, in the Deccan that the most favourable op- 
Dortunity presented itself for your displaying with 
their fullest lustre those high abilities of the 
fitatesroan, tempered with all the milder and en- 
caging vlrtuM of the private individual, whirti the 
orlan will love to commemorate. For the con- 
ciliatory and benign manner In which you divested' 
conciuist of all its terrors, and introduced the 
Brltnh power in the Deccan } the factual means 
adopted to render hostilities as little detrimental 
to tne people as possible; the solicitous attention 
shewn to tne interesw and rights of all classes ; the' 
deliberate caution with which changes in the an- 
cient form of government have been effected ; and 
the enlightens measures adopted for its adminis- 
tration, promise to ensure the peace, prosperity, 
aud happiness of the people. 

' Grateful however as we are for the consideration 
whidi has been evinced for our personal Interests 
and prosperity, it Is the libeial and enlightened 
measures which have been adopted for commu- 
nicating to the people, by improved methods, w 
knuwle^ of literature, scierK«, and morality, 
that particularly demand our most unfeigned and 
heartfelt acknowledgments. To you, therefore. 
Honourable Sir, we find it Impossible to express 
our gratitude In adequate terms ; since, had it not 
been for tlie animating support with which you 
have so constantly encouraged and protected them, 
the efforts to excite a desire and love of intellec- 
tual and moral Improvement, that have com- 
menced so prosperously and promise to be crowned 
With ultimate success, must "have been altogether 
unavailing. But permit us to acquaint you that, 
m order to evince that we are ourselves fully per- 
suaded that no amelioration can be of more incal- 
culable benefit to this country than the diffusion 
amongst our children and countrymen of that 
extensive knowledge, those noble modes of think- 
ing, those wise and liberal principles of govern- 
ment, and those sublime views of moral rectitude, 
by which the British are so eminently distinguish- 
ed, we have determined to raise a sulMcnptlon 
amongst ourselves, which at the present moim’iit 
amounts to upwards of two lacs of rupees, for 
foe purpose of founding one or more profetsor- 
ships for teaching the languages, literature, sci- 
enew, and moral philosopliy of Europe. Nor can 
we doubt that you will be pleased to comply with 
our earnest solicitation that wo may be allowed 
to lionour these professorships, as a slight tes- 
timony of our unceasing gratitude, with that 
name which we so much revere and admire, and 
to designate them “ Elpliinstone Professorships,’* 
and that you will permit your portrait to be drawn 
by an able artist in England, in order that we 
may place it in ttie rooms of the Native Education 
b’otiety, as a peimanent memorial of the liberal 
and enlightened founder and protector of tliat 
society. ’ 

Hut, in presenting this sincere tribute of ap- 
plause to the highly liberal and enlightened prin- 
ciples by whiih your public conduct has been so 
peculiarly characterized ; it is your private virtues 
which have so particularly excited our admiration, 
gratitude, and respectful affection. For the ac- 
cessibility, the absence of all form, and the ur-i 
banity with which you have always received iier- 
*ons of this country of all classes, the courtesy 
with which you have admitted them into your 
own parties, and the affhble and unrestrained mam 
ner wltli which you have condescended to mix in 
their society, can only be ascribed to those amiable, 
generous, and high-minded sentiments which shine 
so conspicuously In your every word and action. 
The causes, therefore, which now occasion our 
most’ profound and heartfelt grief, in consequence 
of being deprived of those private virtue which 
have raued u» in out estimation, and afforded us 
the utmost gratification, and of those transcendant 
public abilities which have so effectually pro- 
moted the welfiwre- and prosperity of our country, 
and rendered ' every amelioration permanent by 
during the diffusion of Intellectual and moral 
improvement, are much too obvlpus to require 
yisiatic Journ, Vor.. 25. Na, 149. 


thfttwethovld ki vain endeavour toeonvey by 
words those feeUngB by whidi wd ate «tpr^t so 
oppressed and osreisxwrered, wut, permit us to 
asnite you, that we d) uiute 1A tM most fervent 

B ers that you may lorn tad^y uninterrupted 
th and happiness in tM tooiety of those 
friends, and in the country, f^vom wych you have 
been so long separated ; and that the plewlng and 
grateful seathnents which yWur private and public 
conduct have inspired in our toasts. Will ever 
form the moat delightful oUect of our contem- 
plation; that the name of Elphliistone shall be 
the first that our children shall learn to lisp; and 
that it Will be out proudeat duty to pnamve In- 
delibly unto the latest posterity the fame ot sw 
pre-eminent a benefurtor to our country. 

We have the honour to be, Hononrable Sir, 
Your sincere wdi wishers and obedient servants^ 
(Sealed and Signed by his Highnfem the Raja of 
Sattare, and others, the Native l^inces. 
Chiefs end Gentlemen, Allies and ‘Subjects of 
the British Government of Bombay.) 

Bomlxif/, 15th i}ovt'mb6r 1827. 
Mr.Elp]iinstone‘s Reply to the Address, 
Gentlemen,— Nothing could have afforded ma 
higher satisfaction than the address with which 
you have been pleased to honour roe on thia 
occasion. 

It records the opinion of a body of piibfe esteem 
I have always been most desirous ; andit relates to 
subjects cm which your approbation has peculiar 
yalue. 

The first duty of an Indian awerpn^eat (after 
securing the safety of the state) Ig to attend to the 
welfare of the native population; and the most 
genuine proof that it has endeavoured to fulfil the 
charge, ft to be found In the favourable opinion of 
an assemblage such as that by which I have had 
the honour to bo addressed. 

The known character of many of the Individual# 
to whom I am Indebted fur this honout, and the 
high place which they hold in the estjmitiQn of the 
public, eptUle them to be consioerea as the ^.epre* 
sentatives of all the dignity and wbrth of tnelr 
country, and add weight to the applause to which 
their own authority was suiBcfenf to give the 
highest value. 

On tfnse grounds I must consider the present 
address as the most honourable testimony that 
could have been borne to my conduct, and must 
fever feel a high sense of the kindness of those by 
whom it is conferred. 

If an earnest desire to promote the w.plfafe of ray 
native fellow subjects could alone have pntitled 
me to the commendations you have bMlowed. I 
should here conclude this part of my acknowledg- 
ment, In the confidence that the honour was not 
entirely undeserved ; but as the success of all my 
endeavours, wherever they have been usdFul ana 
efficacious, has originated in the spirit and jxaxim# 
of the British government, of Which I have been 
the humble Instriunent, 1 must ascribe toihe bene- 
ficent influence of that government a great portion 
of the feeling of which you have honoural me by 
making me the object. 

Impressed with the highest opifaioA of your 
joyalty and attachment to the ^r|tish govcminent, 
and mindful of the occasions on which many of 
you ha^'o supported the interests of the Honourable 
Company, the authorities in Great Britain con- 
sider it as an imperati\ e obligation to watch over 
your interests inreium; na is there any course 
by which .their favoi r is »o likely to be obtained a# 
by contributing to your welfare wd conciliating 
your gooil-wlll. 

Of lU anxiety to promote the happiness of this 
part of its dominions the Honourable Company 
could not have given a more convincing proof than 
ft has ju’st aflbrded, in the nomination of Sir J. 
Malcolm to the government of this Presklfency. 

Distinguished, as that eminent person is, for all 
the quallUes of a soldier and a statesman, there i# 
none for which he is more remarkable thm for hit 
esteem and attachment towards thq natlywof thl# 
countiy, and there is no character In which he 1# 
more ambitious of appearing, than that of (the 
friend of India. - , ^ , 

In returning my grateful acknowlpdginents,for 
tlie address which has now been pt^sentedfo me I 
should do little Justice to my own fedUngs, if I 
could conclude without noticing the ftnpresloo# 
made on me Iry the manner In which your appro- 
batlon is to be perpetuated. By aiswlallng the 
present mark of your good opinion with an insti- 

4 V ' » jyjjyy 
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tutioo ptoimotWe of the education of your country- 
ihett, you have incretoed beyond cuculatlon the 
honour conferred on me. while you have evinced an 
extent of wisdom, liberality, and public spirit, 
which shed a lustre over your own characters still 
more than upon mine. This measure, if properly 
pursued, is worthy of the judgment and foresight 
with which many of you are eminently dfied, and 
tends to raise still higher the opinion which I had 
already formed of your community, and to increase 
the respect and r^ard with which I shall ever re- 
member the valuable persons of whom I am now 
to take my leave. 

However far from this place the rest of my life 
may be spent, 1 beg you to be assured that tho 
proofs I have received of your attachment shall 
never be forgotten, and that I shall never cease to 
feeUhe utmost solicitude respecting the progress 
of mis 'part of the empire, and for the improve- 
ment, prosperity, and happiness of its inhabitants. 

U ELPHINSTONE. 

On the evening of the 14th Nov. the 
European community gave a splendid ball 
and supper in honour of Mr. Elphinstdne, 
at Mr, Newnham’s bungalows on the espla- 
nade. The Governor, Sir John Malcolm, 
was present, and the Commander-in-chief 
presided. About two o’clock Mr. Elphin- 
stone, surrounded by many of his old and 
approved friends, took leave of the party, 
and immediately embarked on board the 
H. C. cruiser PalinuruSf which conveys 
him to Kossier. 

'Fhe subscriptions for the “ Elphinstone 
Professorships,” to be established under 
the Bombay Native Education Society, 
amounted on the 7th Nov, to 2,03|372 
Bombay rupees. 

VISIT or THE OOVEftNOR TO POONA If. 

The honourable the Governor arrived 
at Poonah on the 1 1th instant, about seven 
o’clock in the morning j he was received 
with every demonstration of respect and 
good feeling, A guard ofhonour, consist- 
ing oftbeHorse Artillery, theQueen’s Roy- 
als, the 20th Foot, and the 1 1th regt. N. I., 
lined the road from his excellency’s bunga- 
low, half way down llie river, and present- 
ed arms on his approach, the horse artillery 
in the meanwhile firing a salute, and the 
bands playing “ God save the King.” At 
tha conclusion the troops fired a fen dejoie. 

Gaieties are a- foot, consequent on Sir 
John Malcolm’s arrival, and the theatrical 
amateurs have put the sock and buskin in 
requisition. The races, it is said, aie to 
commence on tlie 1st proximo.— -Bow. 
Gaz. Dec. 16. 

STEAM VESSELS. 

Private letters from Bombay mention 
that the native builders there have been 
engaged in a most ntinnte examination of 
,tbe Gungeg steamer, taking measurements 
of all her dimensions, and comparing 
them vyith the plan sent round from hence. 
It appears that two steam cruizers are to be 
built immediately, and a smaller one for a 
coasting packet. . The Ganges excited the 
lively curiosity amongst the natives 
Th^ Parsecs, in particular, 
crowded on board tho vessel daily, to exa- 


mine the engine by which suchabody was 
propelled, without the aid of wind or tide* 
and some Arabs on board an Arab dow 
clapped their hands, and actually leaped 
with astonishment and delight, when they 
saw her with every sail furled, stemminff 
the wind and tide, propelled by some invi- 
sible means. 

LAW APPOINTMENTS. 

James Dewar, Esq., barrister at law, has 
been appointed clerk of the crown, tice 
Mr. Grant, proceeded to England ; and 
Edward Luke, Esq., attorney at law, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Grant as attorney for paupers. 

STORM. 

This place has been visited by a severe 
storm. For three or four days previous to 
Tuesday last the atmosphere had been 
dense and sultry, and the sky uncommonly 
cloudy. On Tuesday night it came on to 
rain and blow with great violence, and 
continued without intermission until Wed- 
nesday morning, when about seven o’clock 
the rain ceased, the wind, however, not 
abating in the least. The loss of lives has 
been truly awful ; between throe and four 
hundred persons, at least it is supposed, 
perished in or near the harbour. Forty of 
the bodies were washed ashore near the 
light-house at Colabah, and when the tide 
ebbed and left them exposed, a concourse 
of people assembled there, and many per- 
sons found in the drowned corpses a bro- 
ther, a son, a father, or a friend. It was 
really a melancholy scene. The sufferers 
w'erc principally Borahs, proceeding to 
Surat with their families to celebrate the 
wedding of their moolnah, or high priest. 
It is estimated that property to the extent 
of fifteen lacs of rupees has been lost on 
this occasion. A great number of plea- 
sure and passage boats, bugglas (some 
heavily laden), dingies, 8iC. wcie driven 
on shore, dismasted, or sunk, and the car- 
goes and stores damaged or totally lost. 
Great fears are enteitained that the havoc 
of the coast and to the northward lias been 
extensive. The Bolton sailed for England 
on the evening in question, and must have 
encountered some severe squalls ; but as 
she did not return to port, it may be con- 
cluded she proceeded safely on her voyage. 
But it is not to the harbour alone that the 
injury has become confined ; the walls of 
most of the compounds on the esplanade 
W'erc blown dow n, and several of the tents, 
after getting saturated with rain, fell upon 
the heads of their occupants, and contribut- 
ed to the destruction of their property. — 
Bom. Cour,, Dec I. 

Before last Wednesday’s gazette issued 
from the press, we had just lime sufficient 
to notice the fearful gusts of vvind with 
which that morning was ushered in. Little 
did 
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did we enpectio \earp, however, the dread- 
ful tales of destruction which have since 
poured in from every quarter. It would 
l,e endless to enumerate all the losses in 
craft and human lives of which we are al- 
ready informed. From Goa to Cambay 
the coast is literally strewed with wrecks. 
It is apprehended that several Europeans 
have perished. The bodies of one or two 
have already been washed on shore; but 
at this time it would be highly improper 
to mention mmos.—Bofn. Gaz. Dec, 5. 

THE SHAH BVKAMOORE. 


Oct. 18. At Rutnaghtny* the lady of D. Show* 
Etq.. M.D., of a daughter. 

83. At Poona, the lady. of Lieut, C, Eyre, U.M.^s 
89th regt., of a son. 

Nov. 1. The lady of Mr. L, J. Miguel, of « 
daughter. ^ , 

9. In Military Square, within the fort of Bom- 
bay, Mrs. White, of a daughter. 

13. At Poona, the lady of M^or Snodgraai, 
assist, com. gen., or a daughter. ‘ 

17 . At Ahmedabad, the lady of John Vibart, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

— At Colabah, the wife of Mr. H. EnderwlfK, 
of a daughter. 

18. In Rampart Row, the lady of the late R. 

Baxter, Esq., of a daughter. ^ 

Dee. 2. The lady of Capt. Law, artlllery,^f a 
son. ^ 


One of the China ships, the Shah By^, 
rrtjngortf, Capl. Crocket, on her return to 
lliis port, struck at five o’clock a.m., of the 
morning of the 17th November, upon the 
Cherhaniani reef, among the Laccadives, 
and after every effort to save her, all hope 
was given up. By the latest advices no 
lives had been lost. This accident is attri- 
butable to the reef being incorrectly laid 
down in Horsburgh, and to the stale of the 
weather the day preceding, which prevent- 
ed Capt. Crocket from taking any good 
observations Capt. C. arrived at Manga- 
lore on the 2.3d November, witli his wife 
and family, leaving the greater part of the 
crew on board. The cargo of the Byram^ 
(lore is supposed to he worth twelve lacs. 
Wo have no time for further details. — Ibid. 


5. The lady of John Bax, Esq., of a son. 

7 . At Masagon, the lady of Capt. C. B. James, 
acting secretary to Military Board, of a son. 

— At Prosp^ Lodge, the lady of Capt. Hum- 
phrey Lyons, of a daughter. 

11. At Poonah, the lady of LieuL T. Probyn, 
pioneers, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Nov. ft. At St. Thomas’s Church, Lieut. A. 
Hana, 2d Gren. regt., to Miss Watson. 

12. At. St, Thomas's Church, M. De Vitre, Esq., 
to Mrs. Mary Slater, second daughter of Jonn 
Rose, Esq., Essex Street, Strand, and sister to 
Mrs. Norton, lady of the advocate general of this 
presidency. 

20. At St. Thomas’s Church, Ens. W. Edwards, 
6th N.I., to Caroline, eldest daughter of Major F. 
Roomc. 

27 . Nugent Kirkland, Esq., of the civil service, 
to Elizabeth Sper Woodward, fifth daughter of 
S*Arr Wood, Estp, Hill, near Southampton. 

Dec. 4. At Malligaum, C. Lucas, Esq., horse 
brig.<»dc artillery, to E. Story, second daughter of 
the late Capt. U. Story, H.M.’s 8th Lt. Drags. ' 


STAMP DUTY. 

liCtters from Bombay mention that the 
government had given up enforcing the 
obbervaiice of the stamp n gulatlon at that 
piesidency and at Surat, inconsequence of 
the alarm which it had produced, and a 
complete stand of business whicli had taken 
place for two days.— Cu/. Jo/in Bud, 
Xov. 23. 


THE PRESS. 

The new Bombay paper, the Iris, is dis- 
continued, the editor and proprietor having 
become editor of the Counci'. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

K»v. 4. La Virfrima, Camavant, from Mar- 
seilles.— 7 . Ln Constance, Regnaud, from Mau- 
ritius.— 11. IncumiKirable, Alves, from Rio de 
Janeiro.— 21. Caledonia, Jonnson, from China.— 
22. Recovery, Chapman, from London and Cape 
of Good Hope.— 25. Bamhay Castle, Scott, from 
China.— 26. Carron, M'Carthy; and Good 
Poynton, both from China.— 27. Milford, Jack- 
son, from China.— 28. Tamarlane, Miller, from 
Greenock; and Hannah, Martin, from China. — 
Dec. 4. Upton Castle, Welldridge, from London; 
and VibiHa, Stcjihenson, from Cape of Gexw 
Hope.— 6. Cornet, Fraser, from Greenock.— 7. Cwm- 
hnan, Blyth, from China and SingaiKire.— 9. Tm»'- 
ntr, Leader, from Liverpool. 

Departures. 

Nov. U.— Neptune, Cumberledge, and Ktng 
Cc'JTffe the Fourth, Butler, both for Calcutta. — 
2:>. Sir William Wallace, Brown, for London ; 
and La Constance, Regnaud, for Goa and Mau- 
ritius.— 27. Dolton, Clarkson, for London.— Dec. 
2. Katharine Stewart Forbes, Chapman, for Lon- 
don; and Dorothy, Gamock, for Liverpool.— 16. 
D/agon, Mafken^ie, for Cey)on. 


DEATHS. 

Oct. 14. At Surat, W. A. Jones, Ksq., Judge and 
criminal judge of that city and zlllah. 

15. At Brodra, Lieut, and Adj. Peyton, 10th 
Bombay N.I. 

18. At Ahmedabad, Capt, James Falconer, 1st 
or Gren. N.I., much regretted by his brothr offi- 
cers. „ , 

28. At Colabah, the lady of T. C. Fraser, Esq., 

civil service, aged 27. , , , 

29. AtBaroda, Lieut. Edm. Carthew, 6thN.I., 

27. ^ ^ — 

31. At Jambossir, of fever, the lady of Capt. T. 
Rose, assist, qu. mast. gen. 

Nov. 5. In camp, near Kholapoor, of cholera, 
Capt. John Watts, Ist Bombay Europ. regt. 

7 . At Kalra, of fever, Lieut. Henry Wllki, lit 
L.C. 

9. Mr. J. Warren, bandmaster of the 2d N.I., 
aged 28. , , , , 

17 , At Surat, Cant. H. Newton, provincial major 
of brigade to the Surat division of the army, 

22. Maria Francisca, wife of Mr. Stephen John 
Cross, aged 30. , . ^ o 

26. At Surat, Amelia, daughter of the Rev. 
W. Fyyie. aged six ycais. 

29. At Dhoolia, of fever, I Mr. W. S. Kynaston, 
of the civil service, aged 19, 


CTrjjIon. 

JUDICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

At a special meeting of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, holdeh at the Court- 
House, October lOtl), Uie Hon. Sir Rich- 
ard Ottley, Knight, late Puisne Justice, 
took the oaths as Chief Justice* that 
being vacant by the deatli of the late Sir 
Hardingc Giffard. The Hert^y 

Mathews, Kbquirc, late His Majesty’s 
^ Advocate 



Advocate Fscal, having produced a com- whole, hk figure wa qiiHe uniqu«, 
aiaion undW the hand and sAl 6f His though^ perh^s^ his dress may never be.. 
Excellency the Governor, appfolniing'hirti come a national costume, the^inTentor of 
to the vacant office of Puisne Justice, the it is not undeserving of merit, from, its 
usual oaths were adTiunisterd to him, and unequalled grotesquenesa and unparellsled 
be took his seat on the Bench as Puisne singularity. 

Justice. After which, Ciiarles Marshall, 


Esquire, Master in Equity, having been 
in like manner, appointed by His Excel- 
lency the Governor, to the vacant office of 
His Majesty’s Advocate Fiscal, was sworn 
in as Advocate Fiscal accordingly. — Ceylon 
Oaz. Oct. 13. 
o 

riNCt BALI AT THE XINQ’s HOUSE. 


NEW SCHOOL roa NATIVE VOUTB. 

His Excellency the Governor and Lady 
Barnes, the Chief Justice Sir Ricliard 
Oitley, Major Gen. Sir Hudson Lowe 
and the principal English inhabitants) 
civil and military , of Colombo, were pra! 
sent on the 8ih Nov. the laying of the 
foundation stone of a building to be erect- 


On .the 20th November, His Exc. the 
Governor and Lady Barnes gave a splen- 
did Fancy Ball at the King's House, 
which was attended by almost every indi- 
vidual of both sexes, composing the society 
of this place. Tho occasion of the enter- 


e4 at Cotta, by the Church Missionary 
Society, for the gratuitous education and 
maintenance of a select number of Sing- 
halese and Tamul youths of that island. 

ELEFHANT UUKTING. 


tainment was the celebration of the second 
anniversary of the birth of their Excellen- 
cy’s little daughter. The cards of invita- 
tion were issued twenty days prior to the 
day .of theiball, for the purpose of atlbrding 
sufficient time to the Ladies and Gentle- 
men of the settlement, to prepare their 
respective dresses. For many days pre- 
ceding that of tlie ball, the ingenuity of 
the natives, under the superintendence of 
their l»ead men bad been exercised in de- 
corating the exterior of the King’s House 
with all tliat light, but elaborate beauty, 
which they so peculiarly well know bow 
to effect, by means of the white coco-nut 
leaf, the native mosses of the jungles, and 
the lovely flou’ers which abound in the 
vicinity of Colombo. Triumphal arches 
and superb colonnades arose in majestic 
grace, along the entire front of the Gover- 
nor’s residence, while a road formed of 
pillars richly ornamented with flowers and 
coco-nut leaves, lead to the portico or en- 
trance to the mansion. A crowd of natives 
thronged round tlie front of the King’s 
house, to witness, we believe, the first scene 
of the kind that had ever taken place in 
this Island, at least within the memory of 
British rule. Tlie eutertainment was of a 
mixed character, including both fancy 
dress and masquerade ; there were not less 
than 350 brilliant costumes present. The 
character which attracted most observation 


Tlie confidence which many of onr best 
Elephant shots have acquired in coolly 
awaiting the near approach of their game, 
until sure of bagging it, induced a lady in 
this neighbourhood, a few days since, to 
accompany a party that she might witness 
the destruction of one of those monsters of 
our jungles. Intelligence having been re- 
ceived of a herd then in a thick jungle, the 
jiarty proceeded towards the intended 
scene of slaughter j upon arriving at the 
jungle, whdre tlicy dismounted and sent 
the horses to the rear, the party took post 
in a small open space, where it was sup- 
posed the Elephants would break cover; 
all was now arranged for the attack— pri- 
mings carefully examined, and caps 
adjusted on their respective Mantons. The 
beaters were then sent round to the oppo- 
site skirt of the jungle, with orders to ad- 
vance in the direction of the pa-^ty, and 
cautioned not to commence beating until 
close on the elephants. The pause that 
now takes place generally proves the most 
anxious and exciting part of the sport ; 
as from (he fine sense of hearing which tlie 
elephant is possessed of, the roost perfect 
silence is at this lime absolutely necessary, 
in order to insure the elephants being forced 
to come out at the desired spot. The 
beaters at last struck up their hideous yells, 
winch mingled witli the noise of their 
tom-toms, and the harsh discordant notes 


was that of a “ Coco-nut Gentleman” : 
the following is a description of this vege- 
table dandy. He wore a huge wig admi. 
rably fitted on his head ; consisting of long 
bushy coir stalks for hair, standing thickly 
on end, ** like quills upon the fretful por- 
cupine the dimensions of this wig were 
enormous. He wore pantaloons made of 
thd thick young husk of the coco-nut tree, 
and a waistcoat of the same vegetable ma- 
terial. His coat was of plaited olla or 
green coco-nut leaf, of the latest fasliion, 
with variegated steel buttons. On ffie 


of the Singhalese trumpet, produced a 
combination of sounds, which to a person 
new to the sport creates an anktuard sert- 
sation. A tremendous crush and rushing 
sound is now heard from the jungle in 
front of the party, the smaller underwood 
is observed in motion, and two enormous 
elephants rush out exactly opposite the 
small clumps of jungle where the lady 
was placed, both of vrhidi are instantly 
Jloored by her protecting knights.— the two 
monstrous trophies were thus laid pros* 
tralo within a ftw yards of her ftet, 




MARRIACVS. 

jiop. 12. At Point De Gallo, Capt. J. M. Daladl, 
n M. ifith Infranty, to Susan Eleanor, third 
daiiKhter of the late Rev. John Alexander, of 
Drutnraoey Glebe, Westmeath. 

2 ({. At Jaffna, Mr. Slemmerman, to Agnes, 
daughter of Joan Rodrigo. 


Denans. 

APPOINTMKSTS, 

1 .'— Mr. John Poynton to be high sheriff of 
Prince of Wales’s Island, Singapore, and Malacca. 

Mr. J- W. Salmond to be accountant general to 
court of Prince of Wales’ Island. 

Mr. Surg. W. E. E. Conwell to ofliclatc as super- 
intending surgeon during absence of Superintend- 
iiiff Surg. Alexander. « 

Mr K. Marchlson to be resident councillor of 
Singapore, and to relieve Hon. Mr. Prince, who 
proceeds to Europeon furlough. 

Mr. John Patulloto be deputy resident at Prince 
of Wales’s Island, collector of excise duties, and 
registrar of implies and exports. 

Mr. P. 0. Carnegy ta officiate <is collector of exl- 
nse duties and registrar of imports and exports 
until arrival of Mr. PatuUo from Malacca. 

(’apt. James Low to be deputy superintendant of 
lands. 

Capt. Ker to act as local military paymaster. 

Mr.J. C. Boswell admitted as an assist, surg. 
upon tills esUb,, and attached to general hospital. 


I)UTV ON OPIUM. 

By an official notification, tlic following 
duty is imposed on foreign opium ; 

All opium, excepting opium made 
within the limits of the teriilories imme- 
diately dependent on the presidency of 
Fort William, shall on importation by sea 
into any port or place within the limite 
of the territories dependent on the presi- 
dency of Prince of Wales Island, be sub- 
ject to a duty at the rate of six Spanish 
dollars per lb. 

THE r.ATE PENANO GAZETTE. 

In page 278 we insertetl a paragraph 
from the Singapore Chronicle^ which stated 
as “a matter of feet,” that the Penang 
Caxclte was supressed in consequence of 
an article in it giving umbrage to the 
Bengal government. This assertion turns 
out to bo untrue. The Penang Register 
of Sept. 26tli states that the Gazette was 
voluntarily discontinued by its proprietor, 
in consequence of the publisher being offi- 
cially desired to expunge the words it had 
always borne under its title line, “ Pub- 
lished under the authority and patronage 
of Government,” and to insert tlie same 
notice with respect to government adver- 
ti‘)0’.nents as that adopted by the Singapore 
i'nd jM.dacca journals generally, with a 
view of abolishing^all’SheW'of preference. 


MARtirAGl. 

Oct. 17. A. M. Bond, Esq., of the civil service 
of this presidency, to Maria, daughter of Capt 
Jas. Salmond, late of the Bencoolen establish- 
ment 


DRATIIS. 

Aug. 8. Capt. Wm. Brooke, of the Madru ar- 
tillery, commissary of ordnance at this presidcncyr 
aged 30. 

Not*. 24. Sophia, youngest daughter of the late 
Mr. Conductor T. Green, of the Madras establish- 
ment. 

25. Elizabeth Caroline, wife of Mr. C. Berlic, of 
the pay office. 

Dec. 5. Mr. Wm. Brucc, late chief officer of the 
ship Eleanor. 


Mulutta, 

GOLD MINE. 

The Malacca Observer of Nov. 6, com- 
municates the substance of a report sent 
in to the local government, respecting a 
Gold Mine, lately discovered at Bukit 
Taong, within three days’ journey of Ma- 
lacca, and not far distant from Mount 
Ophir, or Gunong Ledang. The report 
is drawn up by an individual holding 
responsible situation in Malacca, on tlio 
autliority of a Malay named Hudgee Ainat^ 
who haci been at the mine, and slates tlu^t 
he with six more, collected ir. two months 
and a half, 21 bungkals of gold, procurefl 
with little labour The method of work, 
ing consists in digging for a certain stone 
interspersed with a yellow substance, which 
is gold, and by pounding the stone in 
mortar and sifting it, the particles of gold 
are got, a sample of which has been sent 
in for inspection. The depth to which 
they dig for the stone varies from one tg 
twelve fathoms. The only people found 
here about are Jakons, or Wild Men, who 
occupy a small village composed of abou| 
fifteen huts, and who, strange to say, claim 
the ground as their property, and seize 
whatever gold is collected. The above- 
mentioned Amat had all his taken from 
him on his way to Malacca. It is stated 
that one person could procure one and a 
half catty of gold in a year ; supposing 
therefore that SOO persons were employed 
on account of tl»e Company, there would 
be 450 catties got in a twelvemonth, which 
selling at the average price of 500 Spanish 
dollars per catty, would realize the sura of 
225,000 Spanish dollars. A later account 
slates tliat, whatever may be the real value 
of this mine, it is supposed that the Com- 
pany cannot claim it, as the district in 
which it is situated is not included withio 
their territories. The proper boundary, 
however, seems uncertain. 
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MAKRIAGKS. 

Oct. te. Mt. JMeph Neubionner, to Miss C. H. 
WomIt 

, tiov. 6. W. T. Lewi*, Eiq. C. S. to Mins Ncu- 
teonner. 

Sinjjapovj. 

MARKIAOE. 

Oct. 10. Lieut. S. R. Hicks. Adj. mh Madms 
N. I. to Sarah Kennedy, only daughter of Lieut. 
Col. Com. C. Farran, of the Madras Army. 

UFATII. 

Serf. 12. Mr. Richard Winter, late of the Ben- 
coolen Establishment. 


lUrr^ja. 

The St. Pelcrsfmrgh Journal of the 5th 
April contains a manifesto from the Em- 
peror Nicholas announcing the conclusion 
of a treaty of perpetual peace between 
Russia and Persia, signed on the IGth 
2‘2dj February at Turkmanchal, by Gen. 
’askewitsch and the Councillor of Slate 
Oherskolf on the part of Russia, and 
Prince Abbas IVIirza on the part of Persia, 
of which the following is tlie substance. 

“ 1st. There sliall be perpetual peace, 
friendship, ^Q. 

“ 2d. The treaty of Gulistan to be dis- 
solved, and the present substituted ; 

“ .‘Id. Persia cedes the Khanate of Eri« 
van, on either side of the Araxes, and the 
Khanate of Nakhichevan ; and all the 
public documents connected with those two 
provinces shall be delivered within six 
months. 

4tli. Details, with great minuteness, the 
future frontier line betw’cen the two empires. 
It begins at the point of the Ottoman 
states, the nearest to Little Ararat, and 
crosses that mountain to the source 
of the Lower Karasson, follows the 
source of that river till it falls into the 
Araxes opposite Chcrour, and then follows 
the course of the latter river as far as to 
the fortress Abbas- Abad. This fortress, 
situated on the right bank, together with 
the surrounding country to the extent of 
three w'ersts and a half, is to belong to 
Russia. The frontier line then again 
follows the course of the Araxes as far as 
twenty-one worsts beyond tlje ford of Jedl- 
boulouk, from which point a straight line 
is to be drawn across tJ)c plain of Monghaw 
to the bed of the river Rolgarou, twenty- 
one vs'crsts above the point of confluence 
of the two rivers Odinabazar and Saraka- 
inychc. I'he line then passes across the 
summit of Djlkoir, so that all waters 
falling into tlie Caspian belong to Russia ; 
and continues to cross tlie summit of other 
mountains, observing the above principle, 
relative to rivers falling into the Caspian, 
to tlie source of the river Arlara, the course 


Singapore, 

of which, as it falls Into the Caspian 
completes the whole line of frontier. * 

** 5th. The Shah confirms the above line 
of frontier. 

6th. Persia to pay an indemnity of 
80,000,000 rubles. 

“ 7th. Prince Abbas Mirzais recognized 
as heir apparent to the throne of Persia. 

** 8th. 'Die Russians to enjoy the free 
navigation of the Caspian. The Persians 
to enjoy the same on the old fooling, 
Russia alone to have armed vessels on the 
same. 

“ 9th. Ambassadors to be received by 
both parlies with all due honours, 

“ lOtb, 11th, 12th, and 18th, regulate 
the nomination of consuls, and the trans- 
fer of private property, as also a mutual 
enlargement of prisoners. 

“ Htli. No deserters tobe given up by 
cither party. 

“ 1.5tb. An amnesty tobe awarded by 
Persia to the inhabitants of the province of 
Azerbaijan, and, if they should be inclined 
to emigrate into Russia, a period of one 
year is to be allowed them for the disposal 
of all movesible property, and a period of 
live years for the disposal of* lands. 

“ 16th. The ratification of this treaty 
to he exthanged within the space of four 
months.” 

The manifesto contains some passages 
worthy of insertion : — 

“ It was in the midst of friendly nego- 
tiations, and when positive assurances gave 
us the hope of preserving the relations of 
good neighbourhood with Persia, that the 
tramjuilhty of our people was disturbed on 
the frontiers of Caucasus, and that a sud. 
den invasion violated the territory of the 
emperor, in contempt of solemn treaties. 
It was then necessary to repel force by 
force. Obliged to pursue the enemy 
through a country without roads, laid 
w'aste by the troops which were to have de- 
fended it— often opposed by nature itself— 
exposed to the burning sun of summer, 
and the rigours of winter — our brave army, 
after unparalleled eflbrts, succeeded in 
conquering Erivan, which was reported 
impregnable. It passed the Araxes, planted 
its standards on the lop of Ararat, and, 
penetrating further and further into the in- 
terior of Persia, it occupied Tabriz itself, 
with the country depending on it. The 
Khanate of Erivan, on both sides of the 
Araxes, and the Khanate of Nakliicheyan, 
a part of the ancient Armenia, fell into 
the hands of the conquerors, 

“ Our object was to secure to the empire 
a natural and strong barrier on the side of 
Persia ; to obtain a complete indemnity for 
all the losses occasioned by the war, and 
thus to remove all the causes which might 
lead to its return. . 

“ For usi one of the principal results oi 
this peace consists in the security which i 
gives to one part of our frontiers, IJ 
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golcly in we consider the 

utility of the new countries which Russia 
has just acquired. Every part of our con- * 
quests that did not tend to this end was 
restored, by our orders, as soon as the con- 
aitions of the treaty were published. Other 
essential advantages result from the stipu- 
lations in favour of commerce, the free 
development of which we have always con- 
sidered as one of the most influential causes 
of industry, and, at the same time, as tlie 
true guarantee of a solid peace, fl)unded 
on an entire reciprocity of wants and in- 
terests.” 

Besides the provinces of Erivan and 
Nakichevan, Russia acquires the salt mines 
of Knipi, and very extensive commercial 
advantages. Of the military contributions 
of eighty milltens of rubles, sixty-four 
are already paid. The emperor has distri- 
buted six millions among the officers who 
have most distinguished themselves in the 
Persian war, and Gen. Paskewitsch has 
received one million for his share, and lias 
lieen created a count. M. OberskolF, who 
negotiated and signed the treaty, has re- 
ceived the grand cross of the order of St. 
Anne and 300,000 rubles. 


THE INSURRFCTIOV. 

We have been favoured with advices 
from China and fiom the north of India, 
which concur in stating, that the rchellion 
ill Chinese Tartary has hecMi suppressed by 
the arms and influence of China. The 
intelligence from the Himalaya rests upon 
the authority of letters from Shalkur, 
wliicli state, that the Chinese had com- 
pletely beaten the Tartars, many of whom 
were actually fugitives in Lehdakh, a state, 
however, that is little likely to adbrd (hem 
an asylum, being itself under the powerful 
control, although not the absolute domi- 
nion of China. The news from China is 
more detailed. After three repeated de- 
feats by the Chinese, the Tartars were 
unable to meet them in llie field, although 
the leader, Chang-ke-urh, effected his cs- 
cape, much to the dissatisfaction of his 
Imperial Majesty. These successes were 
followed by the capture of Khoten, and 
finally of Yarkhend, when eleven leaders 
of the insurgents were put to death, as 
victims to the spirits of the Chinese officers 
who had fallen in the course of the war. 
The imperial army had thence advanced 
to Cashghar, from which place accounts, 
dated 20th July, state it was on its return, 
after leaving a sufficient force to garrison 
the Mohammedan cities. The head of the 
insurrection had effected his retreat into 
some foreign territory, in a state of utter 
destitution, and deserted by all his fol- 
lowers. As a mark of the Emperor’s 
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generority, he had remitted dip annual 
contributions from the conquered cities, it 
is pretended, in consideration of the de- 
vastations of the war; but this act of 
liberality furnishes reason to suppose, that 
the tranqulilization of the Tartars has been 
effected, as much by concession on the 
part of the Chinese government, as by the 
valour of its troops. The re-establishment 
of Chinese influence along the tract of 
country from the desert of Kobi to Cash- 
ghar, renews a barrier more insurmount- 
able than the peaks of the Himalaya to 
the progress of civilisation and commerce, 
which, without such interposition, might, 
at no very distant period, bring into fre- 
quent contact the steppes of Tartary and 
the plains of Hindoslan. — Cal. Gov. Gax. 
Dec. 3. 

By letters from Canton, it appears that 
some disturbance had taken place between 
the Chinese and the crew of an American 
vessel, in which a Chinaman had been 
killed, and the American consul was 
obliged to quit Canton. 

BIRTHS. 

July 18 . At Macao, the lady of R. Turner, Esq. 
of a 80)1. 

Orf.H. At Macao, the ladyofjCapt. C. White, 
ship ifierOurne, of a daughter. 


^uetralasiia anti IJoliuicsKa. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW. 

Supreme Courts Sept, 29 . — The liing, v. 
Itobeit Warden, LL.D. 'fhis was a crL 
min.il information filed by the Atloincy- 
General against the defendant, as the 
editor ami proprietor of the Australian 
newspaper, for printing and puhlishiiig a 
sc<liti()iis libel in that paper, intending to 
vilify and defame the governor of the 
colony, on the 3d ot August last. 

Tim defendant pleaded vol guilty. 

The Attorney and So'ieitor- GencraU as- 
sisted by Mr. Gclldmmdf the cx-Attorney- 
Geneial of Van Diemen’s Land, conduct- 
ed the prosecution. Dr. Wardell defended 
himself. 

The libel was contained in some remarks 
of the editor of the Australian on a go- 
vernment notice of 30tli July last, re- 
specting a decision of the magistrates m 
re"-ard to assigned servants (see p. 280). 

*The Attorney- General (^Mr. Baxter) 
stated the case, and contended that the pas- 
sages, under the pretence of remarking 
upon an act of the government, taxed iho 
governor with being weak and corrupt. 
The libel imputed to him, in his official 
capacity, obstinacy, ignorance, and weak- 
* ness, and applied rancorous and contemp- 
tuous epithets to him. Such publications 
were calculated to do infinite mischief ni 
such a population as existed in this colony. 
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wher. unhappy . 

»a> gtreit oflhe pub. %«t.m nmr batore Such ua, 

lication of the lilicl, and the application of the aniietp for the nwult of tbia caw, that 
U» terms to General Darling, of magistmtea there wwe no fewer 

lire wniis w 1 «iirnntv.nn(> nresent. Ine resDcctAlul tw 


Heition of the lil>el, and the appiicaiion oi me awr. 

U» terms to General Darling, of magistmtes there wwe no fewer 

Dr. ff'ardetl rose and spoke in Ins' do- twenty.one present. Die rcapcctalulny 

feuM at considerable length. He repre- «" Vf'' “ *• 

. 1 nf mnnv reeded unv thinff of the kind ever known 


sentpd that this was only one of many 
prosecutions which had J>een instituted 
against him, not for the sake of correcting 
the abuses of the press, and upholding the 
law, but to destroy the freedom of the 
ptess. He read the whole of the article 
out of which the alleged libel had been 
taken; and, in commenting upon it, as 


ailU IHllIk Hi laav a.av.. . CX- 

ceeded any thing of the kind erer known 
in the Supreme Court of this colony. 

HISCELLAMEOU.S. 

Co/ont^a/^an.~-a\ letter headed « Colo- 
nization in the East,” and extracted from 
The^«fl/fc JoumaU* an Englidi perio- 


taken ; and, in dical, finds a place in oiir columns to-day. 

he read, contended that It was a pubheauon possesses great local interest, and is 

Which fell within the pale o pnv g certainly worthy of perusal, It never 
writing. He cited various law «irthorities X contemplated by the 

to bear him out in his reasoiung. Emigration Committee, or by the English 

scribed the article to be a fair commenta y Canada might some day 

on a government notice which had been 

published ; and that it contained sue re- ^ become a component part of Ame- 

marks as the occasion called o’"- rican confederation ; or that giving encoii- 

notice, he stated, had appeared ragement to emigration in that direction, 

decision had taken place in the helping to raise up in all probability a 

Court,establishingtherightso ^owS a'uxiliary Ja coun/ry, which'is 

over assigned servants, under Mr. Fe F reluctant to enter into hostili- 

act, and was in direct opposition to that England upon the slightest 

d^ision. cause. The author of the letter in ques- 

. The defendant called one witness wh common error about 

gave it as his opinion that the prisoners, and seems to treat Uiem rather 

norant and obstinate, were not intended i,„rthens to this colony, than the means 
to apply to the governor, but prospective y improvement, by increasing 

td wme future governor.^ ^ available labour of the colonists. Of 


lu null 1C ft'' . the available labour 01 me uoluiiisuj. v/i 

The Chief Jus/iVe left the Jury to de- forming new settlements 

cide whether the article was a fair critic sm r.^nhe little doubt ; but the method 


of the government notice, shewing ho- 
nestly its errors, a subject which a news- 
paper editor liad a right to discuss ; or 
whether it was intcnd6d to bring the go- 
vernment into contempt. 

The Jury retired about five minutes to 
three o’clock, and at half past four the 
foreman returned into court and address- 
ing their honours, said, “ please your Ho- 
nours, we cannot agree in our vei diet, nor 
is there a remote prospect that we shall. 


IIIV VI o ^ 

there can he little doubt ; but the method 
hiiherto adopted will answer no end, ex- 
cept injuring tlie colonies of New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, and 
making deductions from their resources, 
already too limited. Tliere is not at pre- 
sent a single settlement on the coast of 
New Holland that can be said to be in a 
flourishing state ; and there is not one of 
them wliich has not occasioned serious loss 
to New South Wales. This is a brief but 
a sure way of trying the merits of new 


IS mesc » p trvinff tnc merus ui hct 

The Judges having conferred a little Let England fit out as many 

while together, »«gg«ste^ ^ %Son which expeditions as she pleases, tilher for ex- 
reconsideration of the case. Upon w iicb forming new settlements along 

the foreman returned to the room, where P g ^ independently 


the other jurors were waiting to hear the 
result of this application to the court. 
About twenty minutes after, the Attor- 
ney-general, addressing their Honours, 
said, that as there appeared to be so 
much difference of opinion with the Jury, 
he was induced on the part of the crown 


pioring or miuiiiig ^ 

tha coast ; but let her do so independently 
of our means, and without dipping into 
our colonial funds, or taking from us use- 
ful and indispensable hho\ir.--Austfalm, 
October 12. . , 

Lake. --An attempt has recently been 
made by Mr. Thoirias Jamison, anda par- 


hc was induced on the part of ^ ^ j information respecting 

to discharge the Jury. He would with- ,0 which, as we 

draw the information, and not ^go, report had given 


other for the article then before the court. 
The defendant consented. ^ ^ 

The Jury were sent for. On coming in, 
t)ie foreman observed that it was impossi- 
ble for them to agree. 

The Chief Mice Said, the court f egret- 
tod they could not come to a verdict, and 
would therefore discharge them. 


Stated s little while “go- «1>“‘ “ 
ojistence, beyond, Tve believe, Wellington 
Valley. Mr. Jaroison penetrated m « 
north-westerly direetlOT to « t*'*™” 
eighty miles beyond Capetey. andthrm 
Ire* fell in with some natives, who 


* See vol. xxlii, p. JWO. 
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cd this great water,, aiul represented that 
the party were only two days journey frotii 
it. " The waves, the natives said, .^iro 
ruffled exactly like the sea ; and when it 
blows hard the water is agiiated as much 
as the extended ocean. From this it may 
be concluded, that there must be a great 
expanse of water j and from the represen- 
tations which have been inadp, we may 
also codclude that it is surrounded with 
land, and has ito communication with the 
sea. The natives informed Mr. Jamison 
that an animal, as large a.i a dog, was 
very commonly seen, and often caught on 
the banks. The animal, in all proba- 
bility, is an otter, as it is described to be 
very fat, and the natives are fond of it as 
food. It is likely that Mr. Jamison and 
his party were not in a condition to pro- 
ceed according to the infoimation given 
them, as they were so near by accounts 
as two days’ journey to thih impoitant dis- 
covery, Want of provisions compelled 
the travellers to return.— Au^. tii. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

T/io The legislative council of 

this colony have passed an act subjecting 
publishers of newspapers to the necessity 
of taking out an annual license ; and ano- 
ther act imposing upon newspapers pub- 
lished in tlw colony a duty ot three-pence 
each, which the existing governor is em- 
powered to reduce at pleasure. The pre- 
amble of the former act, amongst other 
reasons for the measure, contains the 
following plea, viz. 

“ And whert*as, several matters have 
been printed and published in newspapers 
printed and circulated within this island, 
calculated to diminish the due authority of 
the government over such tiansported of- 


fenders and over otliers his Maje8t)'s sub- 
jects ’here rc^id^nt, and tending to bring 
the government and the administration 
of the gavernmonl, as by law esuibllshed, 
into public hatred and contempt and 
the printing and piiblNhing bfsUCh matters 
in such newspaper^ have, notwithstanding 
various instances of prosecution and pu- 
nishment by law, been from lime to time 
continued, to tlie endangering of the pub- 
lic peace, and the disturbance of the har- 
mony and good order of society.” 

The object of the duty is Alleged in the 
preamble to be the expediency of providing 
a fund for defraying the charges of print- 
ing public acts, Ac. This act Is to con- 
tinue in force for one year, and thelieut.- 
governor is empower^ to rescind it, or 
any part of it, within that period. 

These two measures have raised a great 
ferment and outcry in this and the sister 
colony, 

POLYNESIA. 

By a recent arrival from the Society 
Lslands, we hear that a revolution, of a 
religious nature, has lately engaged the 
nttention of the inhabitants of Tahiti. 
It appears tliat two native teachers have 
started up, saying they have been inspired 
by the Holy Ghost, to teach the Tahiteans 
a new and improved religion, very supe- 
I ior to the Chi istian. At any rate it seems 
nioie adapted to their sensual understand- 
ing than any other; as one church (the 
Uev, Mr. Darling’s) has, wc believe, been 
quite deserted, on account of the great 
number of converts to the new-fangled 
doctrines of the reformers. We look with 
curiosity for the next accounts.— 

Papetj Sept. 2H. . • 


INDIAN SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcuttny Dec. 27, 1827. 

Government Securities. 

Buv.lRs.As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prein. 2C 0 RemlltableLoan6iierct.25 (iPrem. 
Disc. 0 2 Five per ct. Loan • ■ • • « 6 Disc. 

Prem. 0 3 News per cent. Loan — Par Disc. 
Rates of Exchange, 

On London, 6 months’ sight,— to buy Is. loid. 

—to sell 28. 0.id. per Sicca Rupees 
On Madras, 30 days' ditto, 01 to 02 Sicca Rupees 
per itK) Madras Rupew. o - 

On Bombay, ditto, 93 Sicca Rupees per 100 Bom- 

Banlr .Slw«!^Prem.— to buy 5,200— to sell 5,100. 


Madras, Jan. .8, 182B. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cant. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. - • 281 Prem. 

At a Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic .Securing, Hiz. 106J Madras Rs. per 
100Sa.Rs.^ 26J Prem. 


Five per cent. Baigal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa, Rs. • 1 Disc. 

At the Rate prevallmg among Merchants 

^ 1 « 1. ‘ 1 ^. o,..! aAlllnirP.lVl- 


and Brokers in buying and selling Pi 
lie Securities, vtz. lOOi Madras Rs. 


Pub-, 

per 


Jiombap, Dec. 15, 1827. 

A Five per cent. Loan open. 

Exchange. 

n London, at 0 months’ sight, Is. per IlupM. 
n Calcutu, at 30 clays’ sight, 100 Bom. Rs. per 

«SSdip' 10» Bom. R,. lOO 
Madras lls. 

Singapore, Nov. 1*1, 1827. 
Exchange- 

iov. Bills on Bengal, at 30 days’ sight, per 100 
Sp. Ds., 207 Sic. Rs. 
hrlvate Bills on ditto-~nono« _ ' , 

►rivate Bills on Londoni per Sp. Ds. s». 


4 Y 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

HoOs^ OF Commons, April 18. 

New South Wales. — Sir J, Macintosh 
resented a petition from the gentry, mer- 
hants, traders, and yeomen of New 
louth Wales, agreed to at a public meet- 
ng at Sydney, New South Wales, pray- 
ng for popular representation and trial by 
ury. He should merely state, that ac- 
ording to the most credible evidence in 
lis possession, the two Australias contain- 
d from 55 to 60,000 inhabitants, of whom 
rora 35 to 40,000 were free settlers ; that 
he annual revenue exceeded £60,000, 
ind that the annual produce of land and 
abour (but this was a matter of uncertain 
ind difficult calculation) amounted to 
^*800, 000. Ho knew of no colony where 
mch a number of free British subjects 
nrere denied the ancient and immemorial 
•ights of Englishmen. ITiere were un- 
loubtedly other colonies, where, not the 
British constitution, but the semblance of 
It, had been introduced, not to the benefit, 
hut to the detriment, of the inhabitants of 
those places. There were other posses- 
dons, — our Asiatic dominions, for in- 
stance, —where circumstances prevailed 
which perhaps would not allow the intro- 
duction of those free institutions. 

Mr, Huskisson said, when his right 
hon, and learned friend was informed 
that the great majority of persons in New 
South Wales were free settlers, — that the 
free settlers were 35,000 or 40,000 in 
number, — the parties who gave him this 
information either possessed much better 
sources of knowledge than his Majesty’s 
government or they themselves were great- 
ly misled. By the last account which he 
had seen, the population amounted to 
49,000 ; of that number 18,000 were set- 
tlers, and the great majority of inhabi- 
tants were persons who had forfeited their 
civil rights, — who had been sent out 
to New South Wales as a punishment. 
Now this fact alone must materially in- 
fluence the determination of the house in 
deciding whether these colonies were fitted 
to receive a legislative assembly, and trial 
by jury. He had many reasons which in- 
duced him to think, that instead of im- 
parting a blessing, they would do a great 
mischief to the colonies, if, prematurely, 
the boons prayed for were granted to them. 
As soon as the people were prepared for 
them, he would willingly give them 
tliose privileges, which he wished to see 
enjoyed by British subjects wherever they 
were placed. 

Mr, Miks O' Reilly.— J. Mackintosh 
presented a petition from Mr. Miles 
0’Bcilly» of Dublin, complaining of the 


loss of a large sum of money owing to 
the misconduct and insolvency of the late 
Mr. Gilbert Ricketts, the registrar of the 
Supreme Court of Madras, in which he 
contended that he had an equitable claim 
upon the Company for reparation, but 
which they refused to comply with. By 
the statute of the 39th and 40th of the late 
king, the registrar of the King’s Court was 
empow’ered to sue out letters of adminis. 
tration when any person died intestate in 
the presidency. Col. O’Reilly, the peti- 
tioner’s brother, died in 1816 insolvent, 
and his personal estate, about £3,000, 
was taken possession of by the registrar and 
lodged in the Company’s treasury. Mr. 
Ricketts, being embarrassed, took this 
money from the treasury, without any 
rule or order of the court, and dying in- 
solvent, the money was not recoverable. 
Sir T. Strange and Sir E. Stanley, two 
of the judges of the court, had declared 
that the Company were responsible, and 
he (Sir J. M.) thought that but reason- 
able. Yet they refused to replace the 
money. 

Mr. Denison mentioned a similar case of 
a Mr. Sinclair, who had lost 10,000 pa- 
godas in the same manner, by the insol- 
vency of Mr. Ricketts. In his opinion, 
the persons concerned in these two cases 
had, by every consideration of law, equity, 
and liberality, a claim upon the East- 
India Company. 

Mr. C. W. Ir. Jf^ynn felt it his duty to 
say, that this was a case of great magni- 
tude and importance. He believed that 
the deficiencies of Mr. Ricketts amounted 
to no less a sum than £40,000, which had 
been abstracted from the property of the 
widows and children of the persons whose 
effects Mr. Ricketts had, as registrar, ad- 
ministered. The subject was one of great 
difficulty, and he hardly knew on whom 
the claim for redress should be made. By 
the act of 1800, which had been brought 
forward by government, and not at the 
motion of the Company, it was enacted 
that, as persons in India had commonly 
few relatives who could undertake the ad- 
ministration of their effects, that office 
should devolve on a public officer, and 
the duty was thrown upon the registrar. 
The judges naturally appointed the exist- 
ing officer of the recorder’s court. He 
could not help regretting that when tliis 
duty was put upon the registrar, the 
judges did not take an adequate pecuniary 
security from him. [hear!) The practice 
now was, that the registrar gave such se- 
curity, and that no money should be 
drawn out of the treasury without an 
order of court.' But now came the 
question— who was to make the loss good ? 
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If, a similaif caie havhig happefled In this estate at the time of his death • that tha 
country, the government would have had respondent, as administrator, wi entitled 


to redress the injured party ; then, indeed, 
he thought the petitioner must be re- 


thereto; and that the appellant, having 
disposed of the said assets without lawful 


dressed by the East-India Company. If authority, with full notice of the embar- 


not, he did not think the petitioner had 
any claim on the Company. This was 


rassed state of Mr. Ricketts’ affairs, and 
of his deficiencies as a public officer, and 


not a question of liberality. Unless a other circumstances admitted in the appel- 
sufficient case were made out, the East- lant’s answers, was personally responsible 
India Company could not, consistently for those assets, to the amount of 10,000 
with the discharge of their duty, reim- pagodas, with interest and costs. From 
burse the peUtioner. this decree and the final decretal order of 

291 h March 1823, the appellant lodged an 

TAW appeal to his Majesty in council, which was 

‘ . entered 31st August 1824. 

r , ‘tot th, «. 


John D. While, appellant, Palmk Cleg- spondent (Cleghorn) not beina the Iciral 
hom, respondent, lliis was originally a administrator of Gilbert Ricketts de 
suit instituted in the Supreme Court of ceased, the decrees of the Supreme Court 
Madras, arising out of the insolvency of at Madras of 3d June 1822 and 29Ui 


Mr. Ricketts, registrar of that court. On 
the day previous to his decease, which hap- 
pened on the 4th December 1817, Mr. 
Ricketts delivered to the appellant, his 
son-in-law, three scaled packets, directed 
to three individuals, with a letter addressed 
to tlie appellant, wherein he requested 


him to deliver the packets as directed. Mr. spondent. This is the celebrated Ramnod 


March 1823 should be reversed, and that 
the bill of complaint filed by the respond- 
ent should stand dismissed. 

April 26. 

Ranee Semgaumy Nauchkr, appellant ; 
Sreemathoo Hernneya Garbha Ravacoola 
Mootoo Vijia Rnghoonndlia Sctvputty, re- 


Ricketts died suddenly of apoplexy, in 
testate, leaving a widow and children 


case. It came before this court on an ap- 
peal from a decree of the Supreme Court 


The appellant delivered the packets as di- at Madras, in a suit brought by appeal 
rected,onthe6thDecember, toMr. Shaw, from the Sudder Adawlut, which was 
who succeeded Mr. Ricketts as registrar, lodged here the 1 9th August 1825. The 
administered his estate and effects, with question arose out of a dispute respectinir 
the cognizance of the delivery of the pac- tlie right of succession to the zemindary of 
kets aforesaid. Mr. Shaw die<l on the 4th Ramnad. ^ 

September 1819, and no letters of adminis- As the case is Important, the details long 
tration of Mr. Ricketts’ estate were sub- and intricate, and we have not time or 
seqiiently granted, so that the estate was space at present to develope them, we pro- 
without representation. On the death of pose to give a full report of the case next 
Mr. Shpw the respondent was appointed month. 


registrar, and in March 1820 he filed a bill 
against the appellant, imputing to him 
various acts of fraud and misconduct in 


Their lordships confirmed the decree of 
the court below. ^ 


the affairs of Mr. Ricketts, which bill was 
subsequently amended, and then charged 
that the appellant, at the time of Mr. 
Ricketts’ death, had in his possession cer- 
tain packets which he knew contained se- 
curity for money, which, with a fraudulent 
intention, he delivered to certain persons. 
Tile bill was finally amended, by the omis- 
sion of various ofliensive i.mputations, and 
prayed for an account of all monies or 
securities received by the appellant, o** by 
Harriett Ricketts, or by any other persons, 
witli the privity of the appellant, in con- 
nciion witli Mr. Ricketts* esnite. The 
appellant, in his answer, denied all the 
fraud imputed to him, as well as a know- 
ledge of the contents of the packets, or 
that they contained property at the time he 
delivered them. The cause w'as heard be- 
fore the Supreme Court at Madras in 
March 1822, and on the Sd June 1822 it 
was decreed that the property contained in 
two of the packets delivered as aforesaid, 
was part of the assets of Mr. Ricketts’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ELECTION OF DIRECTOR.S. 

A ballot was taken at the East-India 
House on the 9tli April, for the election 
of six Directors, in tlie room of the Hon. 
H. Lindsay, J. Morris, Ksq., R. Camp- 
bell, Esq , J. G. Ravenshaw, Esq., J. 
Du Pre Alexander, Esq., and N. B, 
Edmonstonc, Esq., who go out by rota- 
tion. At six o’clock the glasses were 
closed and delivered to the scrutineers, 
who reported that the election bad fallen 
on H. Alexander, Esq., W. S. Clarke, 
Esq., H. C. Plowden, Esq., G. Raikes, 
Esq., Sir George Abercrombie Robinson, 
and J. Thornhill, Esq. — Same day, a Court 
of Directors was held, when the thanks of 
tlie court were voted unanimously to the 
Hon. Hugh Lindsay, cbaiiman, and James 
Pattison, Esq., deputy-chairman, for their 
zeal and attention to the Copipany’s interest 
during the last year. 

On the loth a Court of Directors was 
hold 
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held, when the new directors took the 
oaths ant) Uieir seats; and Win. Astell, 
Esq. and John hoch, Esq. were chosen 
chairman and depulychairman for the 
year ensuing. 

scots’ CHUKCH in INDIA. 

The subscription in India to the Gene- 
ral Assembly’s fund, for the appointment 
of missionaries in connexion with Uie 
church of Scotland to the Kast, has been very 
successful, ;^1,000 having been lodged in 
a bank to the credit of the Assembly’s 
committee; and )>. Bryce, and a few 
other Scots gentlemen at el'll cutta, had 
obtained, in a few days, betwixt i,^300 
and i;400 in aid of the subscription for 
the High School of this city — Edhihurgh 
Paper. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 

(SERVINO IN THE EAST.) 

5d Foot. Mai. R. J. Maclean, from h. p. to be 
maj., paying ulf., v. Glllman, app. to OSIth F. 
(20 Mar. 28). 

16rt Foot, Brev. Lieut. Col. H. Bird to be lieut. 
col. ; Brev. Maj. T. D. Turner to Ik: lieut. col., v. 
Bird; and Lieut. J. Brand to be capt., v. Tunicr 
(all 2fl Apr. 28).-Lieut. H. Strode, from F., 
to be lieut. ; Lieut. P. Macfariane from h. p. 91st. 
F. to he lieut. ; Lieut. J. Dcakina, from Ceylon 
regt. to be lieut. ; and Kns. B. K. O’ Dwyer to be 
lieut. (all 2.5 Apr.)-Kns. A. Munro, from aOth F. 
to be lieut.; Ens.W. Bell, ftom 83d F. to 
lieut.; Ens. E. C. Hudson, from 17th !«. to be 
lieut.; and Ekis. W. Foley, from (ilth F. to be 
lieut. (all 2<jth Apr.)-F. Crumpe to be Ens., v. 
O’ Dwyer (25th Apr.) ; D. M. Cameron to be Ens., 
V. Haimagan, prom. ln2GthF. (26 Apr.) 

31/)r Foot. Ens. C. Primroie to be lieut. v. 
O’Leary, app. adl. (13 Sept. 26) ; Ens. G. t. White 
to be lieut., v. Douglas dec. (3 Apr. 28) ; Arch. 
Dickson to be ens., v. Primrose, inom. (2 Apr.) ; 
T. C. Kelly to be ens., v. White (>id Apr.) 

mUFoot. Capt. C.S. O’Meara, from h. p. 31st 
F., to be capt, v. Sir John Lillie, whoexth. (27tn 
Mar. 20.) 

atrh Foot Lieut. Thos. Kennedy to be cant. Iw 
parch., V. Kelly, who rets. (27th Mar. 2H) ; Kns. J, 
Mellis, from (Kith F., to be lieut. by purch., v. 
Kenneily prom. (3d Apr.) 

51th Foot. Lieut. Col. James Allan, from h. p., 
to be lieut. col., v. Cathcart, app. to mh F. (20th 
Mar. 2a ( 

83d Foot. C. T. Egerton to be Ens., v. Bell, 
prom, in 16th F* (’2610 Apr. 28-) 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrtvah. 

Amlh (iewralKyl, Naime, and Wil- 

son, both from China 3()th Nov. ; at Deal, it 
Waterloo, Manning, I’d'h China .5th Dec.; off 
Portland,— 4. Admiral Coekburn, H.imbly, from 
V. I). Land 2.5th Sept; at Livcrpool.-(i. Forii- 
Vide, Barcham, from Mauritius 2(ith Dec. ; oil 
Dover.— 7 . Ehyibct'i, Athenden.from N. S. Wales 
14th Nov, ; at Deal. — fl. Penelope, Christie, from 
Mauiitius 26lh Nov., and C^ie of Good HopeGlh 
Jan.; at Gravesend. — 9. H. M. S. Samiranif, 
Dunn, from Cape of Good Hope 4th Feb.; at 
Portsmouth.— 10. Charles Crrant, Hay, from t hma 
5th Dec., and Cape of Good Hope .5th Feb. ; at 
Deal, -Pmit/ier, Bowes, from Batavia 30th Nov. 
(from Amsterdam) ; off the Start.— Sir WiUuitn 
Wallace, Brown, from Bombay 25th Nov.; off 
Portsmouth. — Washington, Salisbury, from ( hma 
5th Dec. ; at Cowes— Nanci, Guizence, from Cal- 
cutta 3d Jan. (99 days); at Bordeaux-— IL Louisa 
Auifuste, Mtvrtln, from Manilla 18th Nov,, and 
Batavia 14th Dec. (for Antwerp) ; off Dover.— 12. 
John Taylor, Atkinson, from Bengal 28th Nov., 
LlvetpooU — Mnrqut^ of DiaJiGj fioiu 

China 1st Doc. ; at Gra\ cseud.— DmcKon, Dawaon, 


frojntbe Maurmua »i»t Dwt M 
Cobhi from the Capa of Good Hope 2tth Xto.’; 
aitta.—GuiMj\n\i, Johnson, ftom Chiiikli^, Dec, j 
at Deal.— 13. Katharine gtetoofi Chap- 

man, ftom Bombay 7th pec.; off Margate.— So- 
muel Brown, Reed, from the Mauritius mh Jan. ; 
off’ Ramsgate.— 14. Bewlwtf, CharlUe, from China 
asth Nov. ;• at Gravesend— B oRom, Clark, from 
Bombay 25th Nov.; oflT Portsmouth — Dorothy, 
GarnocK, from Bombay 2d Dec. ; at Liverpool— 
John Ueyes. Worthingtom from B^al 28tn Dec. 1 
at Liverpool.— Hrtjripr. Palmer, from Mauritius 
9th Jan., and Cape of Good Hope 12th Feb. ; at 
Deal.— 18. Bengal, Atkins, from Bengal 28th Nov., 
and Cape of Good Hope 11th Teh , ; at Liverpool, 
—Valiant, Bragg, from Mauritius 15th Pec. ; at 
Deal.— Star, Bushey, from Ceylon 13th 
Dec., and Cape of Good Hope ^th Jan. ; at Deal. 
— 17 . Ctryo/EiiiJibMrgA, M'Kellar.from Mauritius 
14th Jan. ; at Gravesend.— Niwyai, Conbro, from 
Mauritius 6th Jan. ; at Gravesend.— C<B«ar, Watt, 
from Bengal 8th Dec., and Cape of Good Hope 
12th Feb.; at Deal.— Pari/ic, Sutherland, from 
Cap? of Good Hope 24th Jan.; at Deal — 29. 
Cnrnbrert Castle, Davey, from Bengal 39th Dec., 
Madras 9th Jan , and (Tape of Good Hope 27th 
Feb.; off Portsmouth.— 21. Manlius, Johnstone, 
from Singapore l/th Dec. ; at Deal.— Marla, 
Grant, from Mauritius 13th Jan. ; at Deal.— 22. 
.Tes,sie, Boag, from Bengal 5th Nov., and Cape of 
Good Hope 2l8t Jan. ; at Deal.— 23. Tjang, Lusk, 
from V. D. Land IRth Jan. ; at Deal. — Crisis, 
Pealxidy. from Bengal 14th Dec. ; at Liverpool— 
24. ^frenshnll, Dunning, from Mauritius 14th 
Dec. ; at Gravesend . 

Departures. 

M'treh 23. Ctuibaii, Blair, for N. S. Wales; 
from Cove of Cork— 26. Citi/ of Ahci-'ieen, D\xth\e, 
for Bengal ; from Greenock.— Vai-v Hope, Farmer, 
for Cape of Good Hope and N. S. Wales, from 
Liverpool— 23. Hat had. Potter, for Batavia and 
Singapore; from LivenronI,— '!9. Bassorah Mer- 
ehant, Uaigric, for N. S. Wales (with convicts); 
from Deal.— FcKiwr, Brown, for Madras and Ben- 
gal ; from Deal.— Si/ence, Jai'kson, and Norna, 
Leggatt, for Batavia and Singapore; both from 
Deal.-Hcwrv, Bunny, for Cape of Good Hope 
and Mauritius; from Portsmouth.— 2. Vic- 
tim/, Farquharson, for Cape of Good Hope, Ma- 
dras, and Bengal; from Portsmouth. -.3, Onnet, 
Barnes, for Mauritius ; from Liverpool.— 4. Ha- 
pul, Huntlev, for Bpngal; from Liverjmol,— 6. 
C’vhn, Davison, for Ceylon; from Deal.— Hi5- 
hert.s, Marley, for Bombay ; from Deal.— Ctoroime, 
Howey, for N. S. Wales; from Deal.— 19. Sir 
Joseph Bankes, Fraser, for Cork and N. S. Wales ; 
ffom Sheerness.— 12. Madeline, Coghlan, for Ma- 
nilla ; from Deal.- 15. Clyde, Scott, for Bombay ; 
from Liverpool.— 17- Palnmbam, Nash, for Bom- 
biy ; from Greenock. — 18. l/maoh, Noakes, fof 
Bengal ; from l)eal. — Ctange^, Lloyd, for Madras 
and Bengal; from Deal.— B/vm/jww, ILi liiC, for 
N.S. Wales; fromjDenl.-Br.i/i/e, Pope, from Ma- 
drasanvl Bengal; fron Daal.-l!). OnveV, Farrer, 
for China; from Deal.— Cook, Wallis, for 
Biinbiv, fron Deal.— IV/oin ■*, Wariplng, for 
Sui'apoie; from Deal.— ’If'igii''^, Johnstone, for 
V. n. Land and N. S. Wale,; from Deal.— 21. 
Da> t. Free, for N. S. Wales ; from Ramsgate. 

PAS^FNUERS rilOM INDIA, 

Per Gmaial K /d, frona China; Mrs. Hotzlerand 
servant, from Bengal ; .Surg. G. King, R.N. ; Mr. 
C. Slater, from Madras; Mr. W. D Leggett, froip 
Sr. Helena. 

Per Hythe, from China: Mrs. Pringle; two 
M ihtors Fearon ; Miss I'earen; three servants. 

Per Waterloo, from China; Master G. Arm- 
strong; Serj. T. Smith, wife, and four children ; 
several soldiers. 

Per Bolton, from Bombay: Mrs. Warden; Mrs. 
Bruce; Mrs. Whitehill ; Mrs. Hunt ; Mii;s Ken- 
sington; .Sir Ralph Rice; Mr. Chas, Grant ; Rav. 
C. .leaffreson, Madras estab. ; Col. Podmore, ditto; 
Col. Jack;,on, ditto; Lieut. Wright, Bengal Wtab. ; 
two Misses Bruce; two Misses Simson; Miss^ J- 
Whitehall and C. Hunt; Masters Grant, Warring- 
ton, and Bruce ; several servants. 

Per hV-nheth, from N. S. Wales ; Mr. R- W* 
Loam; Mr. Roberts; Dr,MacTumon, R.N.- 
Dr. Rxe, R.N .5 Mr. tlulchlnson; Mr. Roberts, 
jun. ; Mr. Blacksland. 

p.v Charh-I Grant, from China: W. S.C^ 
nolly, Esq , Bengal service ; Lieut. Gen. Sir Tnos 
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L/ C>pt* !-• PW®i H. M« 98tU Foot t Ueut 
ii n Kogers, Cape Cavalry ; Lieut. E. R. Run- 
h‘. M. 40th te^. I Mn^ Rundle ancf two chll 
S (one bom fltb Apr.); Sir Rich. Plaakett; 

fhrcesprvmits. 

p.. B'Wfrt;/, from China, die.* Count K.S.Wk 
T,[uo(»cn, CounteSa De Hogea, six children, and 
hreeberviints, from Batavia ; Capt. A. C. Maclean ; 
Mrs Oriosby, from Madras Claude Quirog, Esq., 


frDin!?lngapoor. 

Katharine Stewart Ftn-hea, from Bombay ; 
r„ioneland Mrs. Meall; Lieut. Col. Brown ; Ma- 
,,r Hughes? Capt. Ardon; Lleuts, Newboldt, 
I IX m, and M’Cann; Dr. Turnbull, Madras esub-i 
vrs' Keys ; Master Keys ; Miss Rowe ; four ser- 


J, Swaine ; thlrieeu iteenife paNenceTs ; several 
dhfldren of ditto. 

Per Ganges, for Madras and Bennl: Mr.Su* 
therland and family ; Mr. and Miss Trail ; throe 
Miss Neales: Rev. Mr. Eteson and lady; Mr. 
Friend ; Mrs. Baker and family ; Dr. and Mrs. 
Steel: Mrs. Hard; Mr. Blssett, Cadet; several 
servants. 

Per Vesper, for Madras and Bengal; Lieut. 
Pope; Mrs. Pope; Mr. Kingston; Mrs. Kins* 
ston; Chas. Haggart; Robert Muuro; Mr. Speed; 
AssUt. Surg. Astley Cooper Spurgen ; and several 
servants. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


V OuMfard, from China ; D. B. Conway, esq., 

r.m. 

Per Sir William Wallis, from Bombay ; Col. 
prumiuond ; Mr. J. MacMorris ; Mr. J. Anderson ; 
Mrs. Caldecott. 

Pc, Jhrothy, from Bombay ; Maj. Brown, H.M. 
L. Drags. ; Mrs. Brown; Mrs. Bird; Lieut. 
Connor, 11. M. 6lh Foot ; Lieut. Raitt, Queen’s 
Boyala, Mr. C. Downey. 

p,r Cti/ nf Eilinburgh, from Mauritius: Col. 
Liubay, E. Hirondell, Esq. ; Mrs. Eaton. 

Per C^i(tr, from Bengal : C. Smith, Esq., Den- 
s.; Lieut. Col. Lindsay; Mrs. Lindsav; 
Mrs frawin and four children ; Capt. and Mrs. 
yiillcr; Mrs. Gooile ; Capt. Grllliths and family ; 
Mr. Miles; Lieut. Penning; Dr. Logan; Mis. H. 

family ; Capt. Ross and family , 
Mrs. Wells ; Capt. Smyth ; two of Mai. Hodgson’s 
ihiiilreii: Master Tytler; Collector of Customs, «Sic. 
Per John Taplor, from Bengal : Mr. Jas. Hutton. 
Pci John Ikyes, fiom Bengal: Mr.JohnTur- 
ncr; Master Turner; Capt. Woodman. 

Per Uongnl, from Calcutta; Mr. W. Webb; 
Mr. n. ViriLont, H. M’s. 4l)th regt. ; Miss Hogg, 
from tlie Cape. 

Piv Long, from V. D. Land : Mr. E. Nicholas; 
Mr. fi. W." Bernard; Mr. H, Schultz; Mr. Jas. 
Wood; Mr. Symons; Mrs. Symons ; Mr. D. Car- 
ter, widow of Capt. Carter, late of the WaterlmK 
Per ( arnbrea Castle, from Bengal ; Mrs. Dick ; 
Mrs. nurtoii, wife of Dr. Burton, from Madras; 
Mrs. Urotk, wife of Maj. Brock, from the Cape ; 
Kdw. I’owney, Esq., Madras C. .S. ; Lieut. Col. 
Alex. Pair, 51st Madras N. I. ; Maj. H. Ross, 42d 
(lilio; Maj. Alex. M’Laren, Slst ditto; Mai. .S. 
Drock, H. M. S.5th regt., from the Cape ; J. Bur- 
ton, Esq , 2yih Madras N. I., gar. surg., Bellry:y ; 
t apt. W. Cunningham, 54th Bengal N. I.; Cant. 
T. Polwhele, 4l8t ditto; Lieut. Thos. Presely, 
.Mst ditto; Lieut. John Milner, 9lh Ueng.al L. C.; 
Mr. (k Ecldwlck, Ordnance Department ; Lieut. 
E.G. Stokes, H.M, 1.3th L. Drags. ; Lieut. U. 
laiiipliell, H.M. 4()th regt.; LIcut. A. Ersklne, 
II. M. 4)ith regt. ; Lieut. J, C. F'.vcrard, H. M. 13th 
L Drag*.. ; Mr. Tapley, late chief olllcei of the 
IhiJt; , .Mr. Hill, second officer of ditto; two 
MiJbC', Tetiiplers, from Calcutta ; Miss Gwlfrey, 
and two Misscs Burton, from Madras; several 
seiv.aiits. 

Per Crhi% from Bengal; Mr. Alex. Daley; 
Mrs. D.iicy ; three Misses Daley. 

Per liuckiUghaynshire, from ('hina, &c. ; John 
Prime, Esq., President of Singapore ; P. Y. Lind- 
Esn.,«engal C. S., and lady ; Miss E. Abbott; 
<' MacLeod, Esci. ; H. T. Goode, Esip ; Lieut. 
lE Mortimer, Madras artillery. 


BIRTHS. 

March 21. At St. Andrew’s, the lady of G Play- 
fair, Esip, Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, of a son. 

30. At Cecil Lodge, Cheshuut, Herts, the lady 
of Colonel Osborne, of a daughter, 

April fl. In Devonshire Place, the lady of Money 
Wlgrara, Esq., of a son. 


MARRIAGHS. 

March2Ji, At Bromley, Kent, R. S. Battlscombe, 
Esq. M. A., Fellow of King's-colloge, Cambridge, 
to Eliza Rachel Alicia, only daughter of the lute 
Percival Potts, Esq., of the Bengal civil service. 

29. At Melksham, Colonel C. S. Fagan, C. B., of 
the Bengal army, to Elizabeth Jane, tlilrd daugh- 
ter of Geo. Moule, Esq., of Melksham. 

April 7* At Edinburgh, II. Strachan, Esii., 
distiller, Leith, to Margaret, only daughter of the 
late Arch. Burnett, Esq., Calcutta. 

At St Mary’s Church, Marylebone, Lieut Col. 
Wm. Farquhar, Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, to 
Margaret, daughter of Robert Loban, Esq. King- 
ston, N. B. 

1(). At (ledling, Nottinghamshire, Lleut-Col. 
H. Iluthwaite, of the Bengal army, to Miss Anne 
ElizJibeth Beaumont, neice of the Rev. T. Beiu- 
tnont, of Bridgefurd Hill, i#the same county. 

12. At Linton, Kent, C. W. Martin, Esq., eldest 
son of F. VV. Martin, Esq. of Leeds Castle, Kent, 
to the Lady Jemima Isabella Mann, only daughter 
of the Earl Cornwallis. 

14. \t St. Paiicras Church, T. E. Poole, Esq. 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, eldAt son of the late 
Licut.-Col. T. Poole, of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s 
service, to Caroline, only daugiUcr of the late Chas. 
Stephens, Esq. of Devonshire. 

22. Mr. Jos. Lachlan, jun. of Great Alio Street, 
to Mary Ellis, eldest daughter of the late Mrs. R. 
Midiocf, Hon. E. 1. Company’s service. 

J/itely. At Warblington, Sir Gchi. Garrett, of 
Gatcombe House, near Portsmouth, to Ms. Pearce, 
widow of T. Pearce, Esq., Hon. E. 1. Company’s 
naval service. 

— At ('anterliury, Kent, J. A. R. Jones, second 
son of J. R. Jones, of Brussels, coach-builder, to 
Isabella, only daughter of the late S. Nicholls, 
Esq., of Calcutta. 

DEATHS. 

March 15. At Bniges, Beni. Sydenham, Esq., 
in lus62d year, eldebt son of the late Gen. Syden- 
hani. , „ 

Aprin, In Portland Place, Charles Law, Esq., 
of the Bombay civil service. 

4. Drowned, in Margate Roads, Henry Stringer, 
midshipman of the H. C. ship Waterloo, second 
son of J. L. Stringer, Esq., Efhngham-hlll, 
Surrey. 

6. At Kilmarnock, Cant. R. Crawford, late a 
commander In the Bengal flotilla during the Bur- 


TASSENOERS TO INDIA. 

Boyne, for Madras and Bengal ; Dr. Currie 
and two daughters ; Mai, Hay ; Capt. Gordon ; 
bleat. Sewell; Dr. Fultan; Mr. Laurie; Dr. 
biliti; Mr. Gibb; Rev. Mr. Adam; Rev. Mr. and 
Mfs. Smith ; Mr. and Mrs. Cumberland ; Mr. 
’'ates, Cadet; Capt. Gill; Mr. Loveday ; Mr. Er- 
^kiiic; Miss Jlow ; Mr. and Mis. Harewood; Mr. 
bnutih, Cadet ; Mr. tiolding ; Dr. Eaton ; Mr. 
niddulph; Master Currie; Mr. McLeod; five 
W'crage passengers, and Maria Wolf, a female 
^■nant. 

f'f'r HMrrts, for Ddmblvy : Mr.' Hancock. 

Pei Majfiwf, for V. D. Land aiwl N. S, Wales: 

J. E. Stacey, Mrs. Stacey, and one child; Mr. 

Stacey, Mrs. Stacey, and four children ; .Mrf 


J8C WfilTt 

». In Bloomsbury-square, aged 63, the Hon. 
hn Herbert Harington, late senior member of 
esuprane Council, Bengal. 

U». At Edinburgh, Patrick, second son of the 
;e Capt. Patrick Hunter, of the Hon. E. L Com- 
ny’s service. . , , . „ 

13. At Worcester, Arabella, widow of the Rev. 
Iioa. James, D. D., formerly head master of Rug- 
, and Prebendary of Worcester, and mother trf 
e Bishop of Calcutta. 

19. At Bath, Georglana, wife of Henry Blair, 

,q., of the Madras civil service. ^ ^ 

20. Bonne, infant dauglUot of Capt. J. P. WH- 
n. of the H. C. ship Hythe, aged 13 month*. 

22. Henry Heberden, fourth son of Dr. Hebcr- 
■n, Pall-Mall, in his 26th year. 
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GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE 
AT THE EAST4NDIA HOUSE. 

For SaU 13 May-^Prompt 8 August, 

CbmponyV.— Saltpetre. 
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Hyion-Skln, 1,000^ , 

Total, Including Private-T»j 
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-Bayamln—Beea’-Wax— Croton Oil. 
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NuU. 
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Feathers. ♦ 
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Tm.— B ohea, l,15(t,000ft>.; Congou, Campol, 


For Sale 10 June— Prompt S September. 
Company’s— Bengal and Coast Piece Goods^ 

For Sale 23 June— Prompt 10 Oe(efc«r, 
1[>mp<iny’«.— Bengal Raw SUk. 

CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM 
' PANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 

Cargoes of the fVaterloo, Hythe, General Kut 
Charles Grant, Bombay, Marquis of 
and Guildford, from CAino / and the 
from Bengal. 

Company’s,— Te&— Sugar. 

Prioatc-Trade and Tea— Raw Silk 

Wrought Silks — Nankeens— Rhubarb-Tortni^ 
shell— Coral Counters— Vermillion— Papers— Ram' 

boos— Madeira— Sherry. 
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THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN ARE OUT BY ROTATION ; 


N. B. Edmonstone,Esq.49, Portland Place. 
jjosias Du Pr6 Alexander, Esq. 7, Gros- 
venor Square. 

Robert Campbell, Esq. 5, drgyll PlacCy 
Argyll Street. 


Hon. Hugh Lindsay, M.P. 22, Berkelcj/^ 
Square. 

John Morris, Esq, 21, Baker Street. 

John Goldsbofougb Ravenshaw, Esq- 9j| 
^ Lower Berkeley Street. • 
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ON THE INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER OF THE HINDUS. 

Of the Hindu understanding a low estimate is formed by a very large majo- 
rity of those persons who speak and write of India. The notions entertained 
in England on this subject are generally imbibed from the works of Mr. Ward, 
the Abbe Dubois, Mr. Mill, and some of the missionaries, the latter of whom, 
communicating chiefly with the most ignorant portion of the people, are prone 
to represent the intellect of the natives unfairly. 

It must be acknowledged that there are certain striking features in their 
superstitions, their manners, and institutions, which cannot be reconciled with 
conclusions favourable to the natural understanding of the Hindus. But the 
human character, collectively as well as individually considered, presents 
strange anomalies j and whilst we are sensible how many instances there have 
been of men of the strongest intellect being enslaved by singular prejudices, or 
betraying peculiarities which manifest decided tokens of mental infirmity, we 
should be slow and reluctant to infer from such examples of absurdity as we 
really discover in many parts of the Hindu social system, that the minds of 

the people arc naturally weak. , i 

The contempt which Europeans in India, generally speaking, display towards 
the natives, is much to be regretted: it not only tends to propagate and to 
confirm the vulgar notions of their inferiority, but to obstruct the efforts of 
the Hindus to vindicate their claims to a fairer character, inasmuch as it re- 
presses the eagerness of those Europeans who would otherwis^e encourage 
them, and freezes the noble current of emulation in the Hindus themselves. 

Meanwhile, however, some few individuals amongst that nation, in spite o 
all disadvantages, have ventured even upon the uncouth and difficult pat 
European literature. It will perhaps, be hardly believed that there a e - 
stanch of Hindus, who, by their own almost unassisted exertions, have attained 
80 great a proficiency, or rather perfection, in English composition, as to equal 
in strengthfpurity, and accuracy of style, some of the most respectable modern 

^"ffreTderhave already been introduced to an acquaintance with Ram lla^z 
the present head English master of the College of Fort St. corge, w 
Vol,25. No. 150. ^ ^ 
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indefatigable diligence, prompted solely by an ardent and disinterested love of 
literature, has acquired a comprehensive knowledge of Western as well as 
Indian learning, and a remarkable case and fluency in English composition. 
In the last volume of this Journal (p. 584), we inserted a sketch of the state of 
education amongst the natives of Bangalore, from his pen, unaided, as we 
were assured from unexceptionable authority, by any European. A system of 
instruction in English proposed and recommended to the natives of India, also 
written by Ram Raz, was contained in the same volume from whence the 
belbre-mentioncd article was extracted ;* but we confess that that essay was 
distinguished by such marks of intellectual superiority, and such familiar con- 
versation with English writers, that, although convinced ourselves that no 
European could divide the credit of it with the learned Hindu, we despaired 
of impressing onr readers with the same conviction. 

Having been lately favoured with the perusal of two letters addressed by 
Ram Raz to Richard Clarke, Esq., late Senior Member of the Board of Super- 
intendence for the College of Fort St. (Jeorge, now residing in England, and 
which are calculated to dissi[)ate every doubt as to the genuineness of the 
pieces already referred to, wc should have been glad to lay these interesting 
compositions before our readers, as decisive testimonies in favour of the 
Hindu mind, and as containing besides, a pledge of what Europe may gain by a 
proper stimulus being given to the studies and inquiries of the natives of India; 
but as the documents have been read before the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
it is contrary to a standing rule of that body to publish any where except 
in their own Transactions (where these letters will probably appear), wc can 
only give a general view of their contents. 

'J’lie two letters are written in reply to a request from Mr. Clarke that the 
writer would bestow some attention upon the subject of Hindu architecture, 
and give the result of his inquiries to the public. Ram Raz, accordingly, has 
employed his leisure time in collecting materials for an essay on that subject; 
he has studied the Silpi Sastra, the sacred repository of all the learning relating 
to that branch of art, as well as other standard treatises on architecture, and 
has also interrogated some of the native architects and sculptors conversant 
with the practical part of tlie art, who arc unfortunately of the lowest order 
of society, and consequently excessively ignorant. He has the candour and 
good sense to lament the adulteration of the Hindu Sastras, and to confess 
that sonic of the best Indian writers “ have been guided by a mistaken ambi- 
tion of rendering themselves reputable by the difficulty and abstruseness of their 
.style, rather than by an anxiety to make themselves intelligible.” The jealousy 
and hatred felt by the caste of architects towards the Brahmin tribe, he says, 
have induceil the former to conceal their sacred volumes from the world ; and 
being debarred themselves from the knowledge of the very language in which 
they were written, the theory of the art became lost even to the latter, whilst 
the practical part of it continued to be transmitted from father to son as an 
inheritance. Ram Raz, in his second letter, declares that he is intent upon, 
and proposes shortly to furnish, for the Royal Asiatic Society, a short but 
comprehensive essay upon Indian architecture, with some descriptions of a 
few temples and porticoes in the Carnatic, illustrated by de.signs. We subjoin 
one passage of this letter to shew the style of the writer, and the judicious 
and sensible character of his remarks. 

“ The subject itself is curious, and highly deserving of the attention of the 

anti- 

* Scfoiul Report of the Madras School-Book Society, of which Institution Ham Ba* 1* naOve 
secretary. 
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antiquarian and the philosopher. A correct account and accurate elucidation 
of the art of building practised by the Hindus must throw considerable light 
upon the early progress of architecture in general. Some of the Western 
authors have traced a certain resemblance in the leading features of the build- 
ings in Egypt and India, and have thence concluded that there has very early 
been a communication of architectural knowledge between the two countries. 
But it is not altogether improbable that this resemblance may be merely owing 
to accident, inasmuch as in architecture, as well as in every other art indis- 
pensably necessary to the comfort of mankind, two or more nations may pos- 
sess something in common without having any intercourse with each other : 
for the wants felt by man being the same, it is not surprising that the remedies 
resorted to for supplying them should be also similar, or nearly so. If, on the 
other hand, however, both these countries had actually any connection in 
early ages, it is hard to determine which of them may have been indebted to 
the other. The Western writers on antiquities have not placed tWs matter 
beyond a doubt; and for my own part, I will not venture to affirm any thing 
with certainty until I have collected sufficient information to form an opinion 
as to the alleged affinity in the architectures of Egypt and India.’* 

Among other topics to which Ram Raz alludes in the course of these epis- 
tles, is the great want of accurate information under which Europe labours in 
regard to several most important points connected with the character of the 
people of India. The works of Ward and Dubois, he says, notwithstanding 
their boasted opportunities of gaining information on those points, as wtU as 
the history of Mr. Mill, “ abound with gross misrepresentations,” He docs 
not deny that there arc many exceptionable and vicious customs amongst the 
various tribes which inhabit India, and differ from each other in language, 
modes of thinking, and religious sentiments ; but he contends that it is un- 
charitable to draw general inferences from particular cases, and to suffer pre- 
jiulices against certain classes of the people to fortify our aversion to the great 
mass. He brings forward the example of caste to prove how' little the most 
essential points in the Hindu character are understood in Europe: all that 
has been written on this subject by Europeans, he says, is not only imper- 
fect but incorrect. Of their literature, too, he observes, our knowledge is 
still very limited; particularly of ihe Hindu philosophy. It is gratifying, how- 
ever, to read the compliment paid to Mr. Colcbrookc in this letter, by a writer 
so well able to appreciate the labours of this eminent individual. Referring 
to the able papers of Mr. Colebrooke on the Philoso[)hy of the Hindus, 
which are published in the first volume of Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Ram Raz states that it was not easy for him to persuatle some of 
his learned countrymen that these admirable essays were the production of a 
European gentleman, and composed without the assistance of any individual of 
their own class. 

To the example of Ram Raz, wc may add that of Radhacant Deb of Cal- 
cutta, who writes English with equal purity. Wc subjoin an extract from a 
letter addressed by him to the Royal Asiatic Society : 

“ Born and residing in such a country as this, where mechanical knowledge 
is very little cultivated, it cannot be expected that the natives should possess 
any elevated degree of knowledge in arts and manufactures, with the excep- 
tion of what they are daily practising, the scanty remains of that which their 
forefathers have left, and the knowledge of which has descended through 
Mahomedan despotism and cruelty. 

“The formation of societies for the promotion of the knowledge of science 

and 
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and literature in general, aa well as of arts and manufactures, is beneficial to 
the country where such bodies are united ; but when they link with similar 
societies or individuals of talent in other countries, by correspondence, the 
benefit arising therefrom is universal, especially when these learned men com- 
municate their ideas to one another without regard to nation or religion. 

^In this good work the Europeans have far surpassed other nations; and 
allow me to express my admirjition of the plan the society has adopted for the 
diffusion of knowledge, by opening a correspondence with the natives of Hin- 
dostan, who cannot but feel immeasurable pleasure and gratitude at the con* 
viction that their rulers, in common with your society, are ever watchful , to 
promote the welfare of the ruled, by the dissemination of the knowledge of 
literature and the arts among them.” 

It must not be concealed that Radhacant Deb is reported by Bishop Heber 
to be a bigot to Hinduism ; and he certainly gave a striking proof of his bigotry 
when, aLthe meeting of natives convened at Calcutta, in December 1823, to 
address Lord Hastings on his resignation of the government, he strenuously 
urged the propriety of specially thanking his Lordship for not interfering with 
the burning of widows ; a proposition which it required the persevering efforts 
of two sensible Hindus to dissuade the meeting from adopting. 

Assuming, as we have a right to do, that there is no inherent deficiency in 
the Hindu mind, and that it is capable of appreciating the literature of Europe, 
and of conforming itself to the ideas generated by the European mode of civi- 
lization, it will tend to accelerate and give a new impulse to the endeavours 
now making towards educating the natives of India, if some of the most obvious 
advantages likely to accrue from the success of that object be plainly developed. 

The policy of founding our empire in India upon the ignorance of the natives, 
though it may have been conceived by some speculative theorists, and recom- 
mended by the example of former conquerors, was never, we firmly believe, 
acted upon by the British Government. There arc European writers at the pre- 
sent day,* who affect to perceive the danger and the impolicy of instructing the 
Hindus ; who maintain that the “ new civilization ” which we shall thereby 
give them will dissolve their connexion not only with us, but with each other; 
and that we shall, by education, neutralize their character, and place them in 
** the most deplorable condition.” To such a class of philosophers — if it be 
not insulting to the name of philosophy so to misapply the designation— we 
shall merely oppose the sentiment of a late governor-general of India, the 
Marquess of Hastings, who in one of his earliest visitation-discourses to the 
College of Fort William, thus expressed himself, in regard to the subject of 
educating the natives : 

This government never will he influenced by the erroneous, shall I not rather call it 
the designing, position, that to spread information among men is to render them less 
tractable and less submissive to authority. If an abuse of authority be planned, men 
will be less tractable and submissive in proportion as they have the capacity of compre- 
hending the meditated injustice. But it would be treason against British sentiment to 
imagine that it ever could be the principle of this Government to perpetuate ignorance, 
in order to ensure paltry and dishonest advantages over the blindness of the inultitude.f 

We might appeal not only to the recorded testimony of other local gover- 
nors, even that of Mr. Adam,t the reputed enemy of the Hindu press, in 
support of the assertion that it is the desire of the Government to encourage 

education 

• Sec an ensuing article, " The Calcutta School-Book Society." 
t Addresi to the College of Fort William, 30th June 1017» 

See his ditcourse to the College, 19th July 182d. 
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education amongst their Eastern subjects ; but to the official declaration of the 
Court of Directors, through their organ, the chairman, who, in a debate at 
the East-India House, on the 2l8t June 1826, declared that, “if there were 
any merit in an anxious desire to propagate, education throughout India, the 
advantages to be derived from which were fully admitted by all persons, the 
Court of Directors could fairly say not only that they entertained that desire, 
but that they had acted in conformity to it.** Lastly, we might appeal to the 
language and to the acts of the Legislature of Great Britain. 

Admitting, however, for an instant, the utility of that selfish policy which 
would construct a dominion upon the barbarism of a people, the practicability 
of such a project in India may be doubted. Where there appears to be an 
incorrigible inaptitude to imbibe instruction, where every effort to implant the 
seeds of civilization seems to be employed in vain, as in the case of the abori- 
gines of New Holland, we may calculate upon the probability that our rela- 
tive state amongst such a people will continue the same. But in ^dia the 
case is totally different : the intellectual character has there become depressed 
by the force of adverse circumstances; and the pressure being withdrawn, 
as it has been by the subversion of the Mohammedan rule and the substitution 
of the British, though it may be long before the innate elasticity of the mind 
recovers its tone, it eventually will, and the gradual influence of a govern- 
jiieiit fundamentally opposed to their mental improvement will be to render 
the Hindus hostile to its continuance, and eager to overthrow it. 

There are three obvious sources of benefit resulting from a different line of 
policy. The exaltation of the Hindus in the scale of intellectual character is 
hkcly to be advantageous, first, in respect to the permanency of their present 
government, so long as it is well administered; secondly, with regard to their 
emancipation from the thralls of paganism and priestcraft, and their sincere 
conversion to the principles of Christianity ; and lastly, with reference to 
a knowledge of their history, character, learning, and institutions, of all 
which subjects we yet know but little, and which are, generally speaking, 
imperfectly understood by the Hindus themselves. 

Want of mental culture must render men unfit to fill more than the lowest 
subordinate offices of government. The absence of that wholesome discipline, 
which early education especially exercises over the human mind, gives scope 
for the growth of vices, which destroy its natural good qualities. An igno- 
rant man knows no other engines of government than force or fraud, which 
generate, on the other hand, duplicity, intrigue, and peijury. These are 
some of the besetting sins of the Hindus : they cannot yet learn to confide in 
each other. Such a one may be very honest, said a respectable native to the 
late Bishop Heber, but I prefer trusting Europeans : “ European gentlemen 
have reputation to lose.” But can any one doubt that the vices of the Hindu 
character are the result of long-continued oppression operating upon igno- 
rance ; that by the discontinuance of the one and the absence of the other, 
the joint effect would cease ; that if the bulk of the upper and middle classes 
of the Hindus had made even a less progress in mental improvement than Ram 
llaz, there would be a disinclination to admit them to government offices, and 
that by so admitting them they could feel any other desire than to strengthen 
and consolidate a government which would then be, to a certain extent, their 
own ? 

Some may consider it problematical whether a Hindu population, imbued 
with liberal education, could be held in subjection to a handful of foreigners. 

But 
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But would be more likely to submit to us if they were oonsciobs that all 
thehr claims to independence Were derired from our generosity. And Wer^ 
the British power to be lost, all would not be lost ; should even our in- 
fluence over the Hindus, by some strange fatality, become forfeited, and their 
affections be wholly estranged from us. Great Britain would still ehjoy the un- 
rivalled renown of having diffused the languages and the arts of Europe 
amongst some hundreds of milliorisofthe human race, and of having erected a 
monument more imperishable than the pyramids of £)gypt. 

That education must be the precursor of Christianity in India, we appre- 
hend no sober-rriinded man can deny— no man whose judgment is not in some 
measure warped by taking only a partial view of the subject, without a perfect 
acquaintance with the Hindu character. Nothing but a belief that there is 
some miraculous property in the lessons derived exclusively from the Holy 
Scriptures, such as Popish missionaries pretended were attached to their relics, 
can del^e sensible persons into a notion that men incapable, through habit as 
well as rudeness, of comprehending the evidences of Christianity, should, 
without previous tuition, embrace it, or that they should ever exchange their 
Own faith for another’s, except from the blind impulse which leads a weak mind 
to follow implicitly a superior. It is unnecessary to cite authority in sup- 
port of a proposition which is almost self-evident. 

There is another view in which the education of the Hindus will serve 
the end of evangelizing India. The late Bishop Heber, whose sentiments 
are regarded by all parties with respect, has recorded his deliberate opinion, 
that the conversion of India will be best accomplished by the agency of natives 
of the country, and that missionaries should no longer be sent Out from Eu- 
rope. The preparation of natives for such an office is a most important 
preliminary to the execution of this wise plan. 

The accessions which history and science would obtain from the application 
of the Hindu understanding, enlightened by the study of Western learning, to 
those various topics which, though at first sight merely objects of curiosity, 
are in reality intimately allied to subjects of greater importance, are manifestly 
great. The science of politics is dependent upon history, and upon national 
morals ; an acquaintance with the antiquities and the native sciences of Hin- 
dustan is essential to enable ua to define the proper objects which should be 
sought for by Government, and to a judicious selection of the means 
whereby that end may be attained. One of the wisest and most benevolent 
plans of administration ever devised for India — we mean the permanent set- 
tlement of the land revenue in the Bengal provinces — has introduced so many 
local evils as almost to neutralize the good effects of the principle upon 
which it was founded, solely because those by whom it was carried into effect 
acted upon theoretical grounds, and were ignorant of the country and the 
people* • 
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MADRAS REVENUE SYSTEMS. 

To the Editor 6f the Amtic Journal. 

Sir : The following documents exhibit a portion of the discretionary powers 
vested in collectors under the ryotwar plan of Sir Thomas Munro, and the 
legal control under which zemindars are placed by Lord Cornwallis’s plan of a 
permanent settlement of the land revenue. 

R. R* 


Ryot-wary. 

Extracts from the Diaries of the Principal 

Collector and Subordinate Collectors of the 

Ceded Districts. 

1802, December. Examine tlie ac- 
counts of the villages in Muddugserah, 
which for the last thirty years have been 
accustomed to pay tlie potails in kind, who 
pay the Government in money. Being 
convinced that this practice is injurious 
both to the cultivator and the Government, 
order tlia aumildar (native collector) to 
give all warum lands (lands assessed with 
a grain revenue) next year for money 
rents, and on no other terms. 

1802, Octolier. Engaged in disputes 
with the potails about the assessment, 
which they agree to after much alterca- 
tion. 

1803, February. Receive letter from 
die aumildar (native collector) of Jum- 
raulmudjor, mentioning that great num- 
ber of ryots (cultivators) in consequence of 
the failure of the crops had fled to Kur- 
noul, where they were protected by the 
jageerdars. Write to the nalwb to order 
his jageerdars to send back all ryots owing 
balances. 

1803, February. Receive accounts from 
die aumildar of Door, that a number of 
the ryots had gone off to Bejugunpilli. 
)Viite to the nabob to order tliem to be 
sent back. 

1804, May. Receive letters from seve- 
ral aumildars (native collectors), stating 
that some of their ryots had^ gone to other 
districts. Order all those against whom 
there are balances to be sent back, and 
those who have paid up their balances to 
be allowed to go where they please. 

1802, December. Employed in de- 
bating with the potails of Punganoor, who 
object to their settlement being so high as 
last year, on account of the want of rain. 

1803, August. Proceed to KooUmuddi, 
in Dhermaver, to ascertain exactly what 


Zemikdary. 

Decree of the Sudder A<Jalut or. Supretne 

Court of the East -India Company at Ma- 
dras. 

Ramasawmy Eyer, under date the 21st 
October 1808, sued Armoga Moodaly, 
zemindar of Ponary, in the piivince of 
Chinglcpul, to recover possession of forty- 
five cawnies of Nunjah arable land si- 
tuated in the village of Aumoor, which 
lands he claimed a right to cultivate on 
meirassi tenure, but of winch he had been 
deprived by the said Armoga Moodaly. 
Ramasawmy Eyer further sued to recover 
the sura of star pagodas 115, on account of 
damages sustained by him in consequence 
of his being dispossessed of the lands in 
(juestion, and to comi)el the said Armoga 
Moodaly to grant him a lease (pottah) for 
the said lands.” 

The decree then proceeds to detail tho 
decision passed on this case by the local 
district court, and on appeal by the Pro- 
vincial Court of Appeal. From the de- 
cree of the Piovincial Court the Sudder 
Court, seeing reason to doubt the correct, 
ness of the grounds on which the Provin- 
cial Court had determined the question, 
resolved, under date the 31&t July 1812, 
to admit a special appeal. The Sudder 
Court’s decree then declares : 

“ That the Zillah and Provincial Courts 
erred in declaring the respondent Rama- 
sawmy Eyer entitled to receive from tho 
appellant Aroomooga Moodaly, a pottah, 
for a money-rent at an annual fixed berie 
(assessment) of star pagodas 60 6 16 . 
there is not a tittle of evidence to shew that 
any such right exists on the part of the 
respondent; on the contrary, all the evi- 
dence taken regarding the assessment of 
the lands shews that it was not fixed, but 
derived from a division of the produce, 
which must fluctuate with the seasons, and 
the commutation price of which must be 
influenced by its plenty or scarcity. 
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part of the balances in the neighbouring 
villages can be realized without distressing 
the inhabitants. 

1804, March. Proceed to Nellacheroo. 
Receive complaints from the inhabitants 
of several villages of the district of Kavel- 
goontah, stating their inability to pay their 
rent from the failure of the crops. Inform 
them that no remission can be made, as 
their villages have not suffered more than 
others. 

1805, June. Dismiss an assessor for 
underrating some lands and overrating 
Others in collusion with the curnums. 

1805, July. Subordinate collector of 
Cumhum. 

Receiv^ a letter from Colonel Munro, 
enclosing copy of a letter with a Gentoo 
deposition, received from the collector of 
Guntoor, relative to ryots who had desert- 
ed from his collcctorship into one of the 
villages of this division, and directing the 
fugitives to be given up. 

Examine tlie statement of authorized 
enams resumed in Tarpulbue, and order 
the rents to be collected from them. 

1817, May. The Board of llevenue at 
Madras stated to the Governor in Council, 
that when they found that in many places 
the former ryotwar settlement existed only 
in the accounts of the collector’s cutcherry, 
and never was adopted or follow'ed by the 
people ; that it was very inaccurately es- 
tablished in other districts, and that’ in 
general the result of most of the former 
ryotwar survey has been unsatisfactory; 
but above all, when they observe the liiile 
regard paid to ancient usages and private 
rights under the surveys hitherto made in the 
ryotwar plan, they were desirous in revert- 
ing to that system to guard against these 
evils,” &c. Ac.— Page 872, vol. i., Reve- 
nue Selections. 


UUNE, 

" It is not for tho courts to interfere in 
determining the rate of which the share in 
grain shall be commuted for a payment in 
money. Tliis is a point clearly left to be 
settled by the parties themselves, and in ad- 
justing the rate each parly will consult his 
own interest ; the zemindar, in avoiding 
the expense, risk, and trouble of ascer- 
taining, receiving, keeping, and disposing 
of his share of the grain, or the cultivator 
in endeavouring to secure a reasonable 
profit for the expense, risk, and trouble 
from which he relieves the zemindar; when 
the rate shall be settled by a written agree- 
ment, the courts may be called upon to 
enforce it. 

“ In the present case it is clear that a 
fixed beriz of star pagodas 60 6 16 for 
the forty.five cawnies of land would not 
be equitable, for the respondent Rama- 
samy Eyer himself offered a rent of pago- 
das 81 for the same land; to fix the rent at 
the former amount, therefore, would be 
to punish the zemindar by a permanent 
diminution of his property, while all that 
can in justice bo required of him is a com- 
pensation to the respondent for the loss 
which he has sustained. 

** The court, therefore, on mature con- 
sideration of all the circumstances of the 
case, resolve to confirm that part of the 
Provincial Court’s decree which adjudges 
to Ramasawmy Eyer the right to hold pos. 
session of the lands in question, and to set 
aside that part of the said decree which 
declares the respondent, Ramasawmy Eyer, 
entitled to receive from tho appellant, 
Aroomooga Moodaly, a pottah for a mo- 
ney-rent at an annual fixed beriz (assess- 
ment) of star pagodas GO 6 16. 

It is therefore ordered and adjudged 
that the respondent, Ramasawmy Eyer, is 
entitled to hold possession of the forty-five 
caw nies of land in question, on a pottah 
defining the rate of division of the pro- 
duce, which rate, as prescribed by Section 
ix. Regulation xxx. of 1802, shall be de- 
termined according to the rates prevailing 
in the year preceding the assessment of the 
permanent jumma on those lands, or if 
those rates be not ascertainable, according 
to the rales established for lands of the 
same description and quality.” 


Madrat Re\>eme Systems. 
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THE RAMNAD CASE. 

The appeal regarding the succession to the Ramnad zcmindary (a consider- 
able territory in the Southern" Carnatic), which has acquired some interest 
from the incidental mention of the subject in«thc House of Commons by Mr. 
Brougham, has been at length decided by the Privy Council, as stated in our 
last number. 

We have before us some documents connected with the history of this 
transaction, including the decrees of the provincial court of Madura, and of 
the Sudder Adawlut at Madras, copies of the evidence, &c., from whence we 
propose to lay a pretty copious abstract of the case before our readers. 

The Rajah of Ramnad, who reckons amongst his titles* those of “ des- 
cendant of the sun,” “ superior to the kings of the earth,” “ usurper of all 
countries seen by him,” “ retainer of his conquests,” &c., cannot trace his 
dignity to a very remote date. Towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
the ancestor of the Setupatis was merely a chief of the village of Pogalore, a 
few miles from Ramnad. 

A history of the poligars of Ramnad, which is preserved in one of the tem- 
ples and recognized as a work of authority, relate^ that certain Marawars (the 
caste of the Ramnad family) were appointed in ancient times, by an emperor 
of Hindustan, to watch the holy bridge near Rameswaram, an island in the 
straits between Ceylon and the continent, whereon is situated a pagoda of 
gicat sanctity. The emperor gave them the village of Pogalore. 

The first of the family who obtained a territory was W odeyaor Sadakay 
Tawen, who received the pollain of Ramnad in sovereignty, from Mootoo 
Crishnapa Nayaca, king of Madura, under the condition of clearing the 
country of robbers, and keeping a free passage for the pilgrims to the island of 
Haineswaram. The prince conferred upon him the title of SHupatif or 
“ watcher of the holy bridge,” which has since distinguished the family. 

He died A.D. 1623. His son Cooten, who succeeded him, enlarged the 
territory by the addition of the northern talooks which he conquered. He 
died in 1637, and v/as succeeded by his younger brother Dalawah. 

During this reign there was some dissention in the family, and the celebrated 
Trcmalla Nayaca, or Trimul N.aig, iiufirisoned Dalawah for some time at 
Madura, his brother governing the country in his stead. He was released in 
1640, and was murdered by his younger brother in 1649, leaving no issue. 
The territory was then equally divided between the three sons of Dalawah’s 
Mster, until the death of two of these nephews, when the government was 
reunited under the survivor, Ragoonatha, in 1659. 

Ragoonatlui Setupati reigned for twenty-six years, dying in 1685. His two 
fiOiis, Raja Souriah, and Audanah, reigned only a few months, and left no 
issue or nephews ; whereupon the Marawars assembled and named for a suc- 
cessor a distant relation (uncle’s grandson to the last prince), named Kelcven 
Ragoonatha, who became poligar A.D. 1686, and governed the country 
thirty-seven years. His son, Bowani Siinkra Tawen, not being of the Mara- 
war caste, was not allowed to succeed \ wherefore his fiUher s sister s son, 
named Vijia Ragoonatha, became poligar in 1723; he ruled for fifteen years, 
and died without issue. 

The events which succeeded the death of Vijia Ragoonatha are related in an 
article which will be found in our twenty-third volume, p. 646, and need not 
he repeated here. 

* See Asiat. Journ., vol. xxiii. p. 221. 
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The princes who succeeded were Sunteesbara Ragoonatha, son-in-law to 
Vijia Ragoonatha; Mootoo Ragoonatha, his brother, who obtained the 
government in 1729, and was succeeded by his son Mootoo Comarah Vijia Ra- 
goonatha, in 1735. He ruled for thirteen years, and died without issue. His 
sister’s husband was permitted to succeed ; but not conducting himself to the 
satisfaction of the people, he was deposed, and Vijia Ragoonatha appointed in 
his stead. He governed thirteen years, and died without legitimate issue in 
1762, being succeeded by his sister’s son, Mootoo Ramalinga Vijia Ragoo- 
natha. 

Soon after the accession of this chief, the Carnatic became the scene of a 
succession of wars which totally disordered the country. In 1795, Ramnad 
came under the government of the British, by an arrangement with the Nawab, 
and in that year Mootoo Ramalinga, the poligar, for some reason which is 
not apparent, was seized and imprisoned. It was not the intention of the 
British Government to confiscate his possessions, but merely to deprive him, 
individually, of his authority. 

Whilst the zemindary was under the immediate control of the British autho- 
* rities, two claims were made to the Government of Fort St. George for the 
succession ; one from Mungeleswara Nauchear, sister of the deposed poligar ; 
and the other on behalf of Sevagawmy Nauchear, his daughter and only child, 
an infant. 

The Madras Government, after investigating the titles of the claimants, 
thought it best, under all the circumstances, as a matter of expediency, to 
direct that the sister of the deposed poligar, who was an aged woman, and 
not likely to have children, should be invested with the title and authority of 
Ranee, and that the daughter (who, though a minor, had been married, but 
without her aunt’s consent) should be placed under the Ranee’s care and guar- 
dianship, with strict injunctions that she should be well treated, The Minutes 
of Consultation, dated 3d July 1795, are expressed in the following terms: 

Under the various difficulties which present themselves upon this subject, the Board 
are desirous of preserving a due regaitl to the claims of those persons whose preten- 
sions are the most prominent, without divesting themselves entirely of motives of po- 
litical expediency, which seem to require some attention in the final arrangement of llie 
succession. With respect to the political expediency, it is of importance to prevent the 
deposed Poligar from having any influence whatsoever in the country, or from holding 
out an idea of the probalrihfy of Ids return to the Government; and it is of great 
consequence, that the other Poligars to the southward, whose refractory dispositions 
have so frequently disturbed the peace of their several districts, should be deterred 
from the commission of similar oftenccs by an apprehension of the ruin in which they 
may bo involved. Under the impression of all these circumstances, the Board have 
C‘>me to the determination of nominating the sister of the deposed l\)ligar to the suc- 
cession, and have also resolved to place his daughter under her charge, without 
touching upon the question of the future expectations of the child to succeed to the 
government, expectations, however which may reasonably be entertained, from the 
little probability of her aunt’s pregnancy. 

In the year 1803, the Governor in Council of Fort St. George, in the course 
of its arrangements consequent upon the cession of the Carnatic provinces by 
treaty with the Nawaub in 1801, issued a sunnud for the permanent settlement 
of the revenue in the zemindary of Ramnad,* which was directed to Setupati 

Ranee 

• The (wsessment for the seminriary was fixed in this document at the annual sum of 94,733 
pagodas. 
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flanee Mungeleswara Nauchear, and purported to convey a right to hold the 
zeuiindary in perpetuity, or to transfer by sale, gift, or otherwise, any part 
thereof, to whomsoever she might think proper. 

This sunnud appears to have been regarded by the Ranee as changing the 
nature of the estate, &c,, and vesting her with an absolute right over the zemin- 
dary, superseding all other pretensions. 

Ill February 1811 the Ranee died, and it then appeared that she had exe- 
cuted a will by which she had bequeathed the zemiiulary to an adopted child, 
to the prejudice of her niece, with whom she had been for several years at 
variance. The will was dated 11th April 1807, and was witnessed by Colonel 
Martinz, Mr. Parish, the collector, and the Predaun, or minister of the 
Ranee. 

The fact of the adoption, which took place in 1803, after the receipt of the 
sunnud, was confirmed by several witnesses. The individual adopted was 
Anasawmy Tawen, alleged to be the son of a slave woman named Vulliamay, 
of the Agambady caste, by Mootoo Curpa Tawen, husband of the sister of 
Ramasawmy Tawen, the Ranee’s husband; and he was born in the year 1795. 
He had been introduced into the family of the Ranee during the life-time of 
Ramasawmy Tawen, who died in 1801 or 1802. One of the witnesses, a 
Bramin of Rameswaram, thus described the ceremony of adoption : 

The Ranee sent for me, on tlie 21st Vyasce of tlie year Roodrogaury, to come on 
the next day. Having collected several Bramins, as well as leligious books, for the per- 
foimance of the adoption, I accordingly went to the Ranee on the 22d, with Bramins 
niul books, and assigned tlie offices to the Bramins for that purpose. The Bramins 
performed the ceremony of adoption by keeping a coombum, or pot, witli water and 
perfumed liamum, or fire sacrifice, and other ceremonies, according to the Hindoo 
law ; at which time the Ranee desired the parents of the deponent (in presence of se- 
veral Bramins, gentlemen, and their relations, of the Marawah caste) to authorize her 
permanently to adopt the boy, to procure posterity, whom they had given, during the 
life-time of her husband, for tlie purpose; to which the parents answered, that they 
would give the boy, and accordingly gave him in adoption to Ranee Mungaleswara 
Nauchear; at which time the Ranee gave the mother 21 chuckrums, as charge of 
rcaiing. Afterwards the defendant was placed upon the lap of Mungaleswara Nau- 
cliear, and then 1 gave her munjancer (or salfron-water) which had been consecrated, 
and the Bramins sprinkled the sacred water on the Ranee’s head, f afterwards gave 
milk, fruits, and honey, in a silver 'cup, to the Ranee ; she then ordered the ring which 
lud been worn by Ramasawmy Tawen to be brought, and put the same into the like 
cup, and gave it to the defendant, as well as milk, truits, &c. Ho afterwards gave alms 
.md dasanum to the Bramins, &c., placed the defendant on the lap of the gentle- 
man, and then sent him to their home, making gifts of grain. 

Another witness described the ceremony of appointment to the heirship in 
the following words : 

’ On the 28th Vyasee, the Stallatars, and others, were present; the Goorookuls and 
Pundarums of Rfimesvvaram were summoned; Gungawater and Codeeteertum were 
sent for, and the Bramins performed the ceremony of cbomoom, and afterwards 
biought consecrated water, and poured it upon the head of tlie present zemindar, as 
purification; the ceremonies of aheshaigum were performed with holy vvater and 
(iunga water. He was dressed and ornamented with jewels, and the Ramfiswarem 
Stallatars were presented with silk clotlis ; then the other Stallatars. Afterwaids he went 
out in procession, and on his return to the Ranee’s hall, the ditfererit people perfonned 
die homage respectively, due from them; afterward**, betel .and nuts \v ere distri- 
buted to the Tavers, Bramins, Pillays, and others, and the present zemindar rctiied 
uilu the palace. 


In 
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In token of the genuineness of his adoption, the individual adopted, on the 
death of the Ranee, was allowed to set fire to her funeral pile, At his adop- 
tion, he took the name of Mootoo Vijia Ragoonatha Setupati. 

Sevagawmy Nauchear, the daughter of the deposed poligar (the date of 
whose death does not appear) made several applications to the Government 
respecting her rights during the life-time of her aunt, which were not attended 
to, owing to some want of formality. After the decease of the Ranee she 
made a formal claim to the zemindary, in an arzee to Government, founding 
it upon her birth, and upon the recognition of her right in the Minutes of Con- 
Bultation already quoted. The question was referred for investigation to the 
Board of Revenue, which instituted a strict inquiry into the whole transac- 
tion. 

The substance of the report of the Board is, that the deposition of the late 
poligar was not accomj)anied by any declaration setting aside the claims of his 
family ; on the contrary, in the agreement concluded upon that occasion with 
the Nawab of Arcot, for the administration of the affairs of Ramnad by the 
Company’s officers, it was ex[)ressly stipulated that a successor to the deposed 
poligar should be appointed as soon as the person entitled to succeed him 
could be satisfactorily ascertained : that from the tenour of the Minute of Con- 
sultation, it was a[)parent that the Board was not convinced of the preferable 
legal right of the sister over that of the daughter ; that the letters addressed 
by the Board to the collector and to the Ranee showed tliat it was not the 
intention of the Government to set aside the ancient family, or to inteifeie 
with the course of succession, further tliau considerations of political expe- 
diency were thought at the time to require ; and though such consiileralions ilid 
enter into the grounds of the decision passed in favour of the sister, yet the 
daughter was regarded as lier presumptive and natural successor : that the late 
Ranee, though her claim to the succession was acknowledged in July 1795, 
was not placed in possession of the territory till February 180ii, preparatory to 
the determination of the permanent settlement, then luulcr the consideration 
of the special coimnission. The report concludes with recommending that the 
adopted son (who was still a minor) be, in the first instance, allowed possession 
of the zeiuiudary, under \\\^i 'prima facie title given by the will, leaving the 
other party to establish her claim by a regular suit in the courts. This recom- 
mendation was adoj)tcd by the Madras Government. 

A suit was thereupon instituted in the Provincial Court iu the year ISl.'l, 
by Ranee Sevagawniy Nauchear, plaiiitifli against Streemathoo Ileraniah (jar- 
bali Rfivecoola Moottoo Vijia Ragoonatha betupati, defendant. Tlie plaintili’ 
alleged, and adduced testimony to prove, that her ancestor', had tMijoyeil the 
sovereignty of the zeiuiudary of Kumuad for thirteen generations ; tlmt on the 
deposition of her father, the nomination of her aunt was a mere temporary 
arrangement dining her own minority^ ; that her aunt, conceiving an enmity 
against the plaintiff, and wishing to set aside her lawful [irctensions, contrary 
to the intentions of the British Government, had pretended to ado|)t the de- 
fendant, who, after the death of the Ranee, alleged that she had liequcathecl 
to him the zemindary ; that the defendant, being the son of a slave, and of the 
Agambady caste, ami not a Marawar, could not be adopted or succeed to the 
zemiudary ; that the late Ranee did not adopt him during the life-time ol 
her husband, conformably to the Hindu law, and that he did not perform the 
funeral ceremonies at her husbamrs death, wherefore the adoption was not 
legal, &c. The plaintiff, moreover, alleged the will to be a fabrication. 

Amongst the documentary evidence on behalf of the plaintiff, is a curious 

remonstraui^c 
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remonstrance from the high-caste inhabitants of, Ramnad, wherein, after 
alleging that the defendant is the son of a slave-concubine, they subjoin i as 
the person holding the puttum of Ramnad is the master of the holy place 
Haineswaram, we consider him as a god, and prostrate ourselves before him, 
performing the ceremonies of homage; and as the son of the aforesaid Vul- 
liainay is of the meanest caste, we undergo disgrace by paying him the respect 

aforesaid.” 

On the part of the defendant it was alleged that the succession to the zemin- 
(lary was not in the female but the male line; that it had often devolved on the 
issue of the sisters of the poligars, and not upon the sisters or daughters, and 
therefore the plaintiff had no right to the succession ; that the late poligar had 
been dethroned by government and confined as a criminal ; that the purwannah 
granted by Government to the late Ranee did not specify that the plaintiff was 
to succeed; that the defendant had been brought up by the late Ranee, and 
she had obtained the written permission of her husband to adopt him, if they 
should have no issue ; that, on the 3d June 1803, with the concurrence. of Mr. 
Ldishington and Mr. Parish, and in the presence of Col. Martinz and Mr. 
Browne, and with the knowledge of all the relations of the family, and of every 
person belonging to the province, the late Ranee did adopt the defendant, 'and 
caused him to be treated as second in power in the zcmiiulary ; that the defen- 
dant’s right was founded not only on this adoption, but on the will of the late 
Ranee, wherein he was declared sole heir, &c. 

The decree of the Provincial Court, passed on the 13th December 1813, 
declared that the plaintiff had proved that she was the only daughter and 
nearest of kin in lineal descent to the last poligar of Ramnad ; that no act of 
Government had declared the lineal succession to he forfeited ; that the pro- 
ceedings which terminated in the nomination of the late Ranee to the /emin- 
dary, clearly proved that arrangement to have been a measure of political 
expediency only, and not a supersession of the plaintilf’s claim; that the 
Government recognized the plaintiff as presumptive heiress to the zemindary 
by the declaration on the Minutes in 1 711*5, and contemplated her succession 
thereto as a matter of course, liable to disj)ute only in the event of the lute 
Ranee leaving lawful issue; that the defendant had failed to establish the fact 
as well as the legality of his alleged adoption by the lute Ranee, for the hd- 
lovving leasons : 1st, because he had not proved she had written aulhoiity fiom 
her husband to adopt the defendant; 2dly, because the defendant, at the time 
of his alleged adoption, must have been eight years old, whicli exceeds the 
age prescribed by the Cidlua Purnna lor adopted sons, namely, five ^ears; 
3dly, because the deleiulant ha*, not invalidated the testimony which proved 
him to be an illegitimate son of a bond-woman not of the Marawar caste. The 
Court were also of opinion that the defendant had not proved the will of the 
late Ranee, because he had not produced the original document, nor assigneil 
satisfactory reasons for not having comi.elled the person in whose possession 
it was alleged to be (Teagaraj Pillay, the predaiin of Ramnad) to produce it, 
or give evidence concerning it; and the exhibit stated to be a cojiy ol the will, 
being inadmissible because it was contessed to be the copy ot a coj>y. Ihe 
Court therefore pronounced the plaintiff; Ranee Sevagawiny Nauchear, to be 
the lawful heiress of the late rajah, and decreed that she should henceforward 
hold and enjoy the zemindary of Ramnad, under the deed ot permanent .set- 
tlement granted in the name of the late Ranee, and be put in immediate and 
entire possession of her rights. 

In conformity with this decree, the plaintiff .stems to have been put in, pos- 
session 
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session of the zemindary ; but from the statements in her own case,” it 
appears that litigations continued between her and the defendant, respecting 
some property belonging to the zemindary ; and that a dispute arose between 
her and the late predaun, or minister, Teagaraj Pillay, whom she retained in 
his office, but to whose treachery she attributes most of her misfortunes. 

In 1814, an appeal from the decree of the Provincial Court was lodged by 
the defendant in the Court of Sudder Adawlut at Madras, which Court hav- 
ing considered that the case had not been sufficiently investigated, in April 
1815, remitted the record to the Provincial Court with directions to enforce 
the attendance of Teagaraj Pillay, or such other persons as might be pointed 
out as able to afford information regarding the two important documents 
namely, the deed of consent between the late Ranee and her husband authoriz- 
ing the adoption of the appellant, and the will of the late Ranee; both of 
which were essential to the appellant’s case. The Court of Sudder Adawlut 
directed that the decree of the Provincial Court, for the establishment of the 
respondent in the zemindary, should be annulled for the present; and that, as 
the appellant could not furnish adequate security to justify its being put in his 
charge, neither party should hold it, but the zemindary should be held in 
attachment by the collector of the zillah of Madura during the litigation of the 
suit, for the benefit of the party who might be ultimately successful. 

The Provincial Court, accordingly, took further evidence on the subject of 
these documents, including that of Teagaraj Pillay himself; upon a considera- 
tion of the whole of which, the Court (August 1815) pronounced (apparently 
upon very satisfactory grounds) both documents to be forgeries ! They were 
further of opinion that the deed was in itself informal and invalid; and they 
consequently confirmed their former decree, adjudging the defendant to pay 
costs. 

The Sudder Adawlut, to which court the suit returned by a supplementary 
petition of appeal from the original defendant, in October 1810’ pronounced an 
opinion upon the whole case, which was diametrically opposed to that of the 
court below. The decree of the Sudder Adawlut states the (juestions for con- 
sideration to be two ; the first was the right of Sevagawmy Nauchear to the 
succession as daughter of the late poligar : on this point the proceedings of the 
Government in 1795 appeared to the Court conclusive, inasmuch as they 
barred, in the Court’s opinion, all pretensions on the part of Sevagawmy Nau- 
chear to succeed to the zemindary as the daughter of the late poligar ; her right 
was recognized merely as she appeared to be the presumptive heir of the 
Ranee Mungeleswara Nauchear; it was therefore only on her relationship to 
the late Ranee that she could found any claim to succeed. The Government, 
iii determining the succession in favour of the late Ranee, expressed no inten- 
tion of limiting the inheritance; the right of succession was left liable to be 
affected by any act within her j)Ower, under the Hindu law ; and the rights 
conferred by the Government in 1795 were confirmed by the deed of perma- 
nent settlement granted in 1803. The next question was, whether the late 
Ranee had, by any legal act, destroyed the presumptive right of inheritance 
possessed by Sevagawmy Nauchear in 1795. The evidence adduced to prove 
the actual forgery of the deed of agreement between the late Ranee and her 
husband (bearing date 14th May 1797) for the adoption of the appellant, 
appeared to this Court to be altogether unworthy of credit ; whilst the oppo- 
site evidence, adduced to prove the due execution of the deed, and the adop- 
tion of the appellant by the late Ranee, according to the authority of the 
deed, was too circumstantial and of too respectable a character to be lightly 

dis- 
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discredited. With respect to the objection made to the informality of the 
deed, and to the legality of the adoption, on account of the age of the appel- 
lant at the time it took place, this Court had interrogated its own law-officers, 
who were unanimously of opinion, upon the authority of the law books, that 
a widow may adopt a son with the consent of her husband or her relations— 
that the consent of the husband may be verbal or in writing, either mentioning 
the name of the child, or leaving the child to be afterwards fixed upon — that 
the agreement between a man and his wife to adopt a child is not void by the 
death of either, but that the survivor must fulfil the engagement — that the rules 
as to the age of the child are not the same in every caste—that a child may be 
adopted from the twelfth day after his birth to the day of tying on the thread 
worn across the body, which for Bramins is eight years, for Cshatriyas eleven, 
for Vysyas twelve, but Sudras, if unmarried, may be adopted till the age of six- 
teen. The Court were of opinion that these dicta, deduced from the Sastras, 
obviated the objections as to the apparent informality of the deed of agree- 
ment, and as to the age of the appellant at the time of adoption j and with 
respect to the allegation that he was the son of a bond-woman of a mean caste, 
the Court considered it to be satisfactorily refuted by the evidence on the part 
of the appellant, and by his being acknowledged as a kinsman by three indivi- 
duals of unim[)eached credit belonging to the family inheriting the zemindary. 
Being satisfied of the fact and of the legality of the appellant’s adoption by 
the late Ranee, the Court did not consider it necessary to go into a considera- 
tion of the other ground of his claim, namely, the will alleged to have been 
left by the late Ranee ; and, therefore, decided that the late Ranee was legally 
competent to adopt the appellant; that she did adopt him, and thereby des- 
troyed the presumptive right of inheritance which woidd appear to have been 
possessed by the respondent in the year 1705 ; the court, accordingly, reversed 
the decree of the Provincial Court, and adjudged the respondent, Sevagawmy 
Nauchear, to pay all the costs of suit in both courts.* 

From this decision, the daughter of the late poligar, the respondent, 
appealed, in the first instance to the Governor General of India (the Marquess 
of Hastings); but the Su[)rcme Government having no appellate jurisdiction 
in such cases, an appeal was asserted to his Majesty in Council, not, however. 


till August 18:^5. 

On the 26th April last, the case having been heard exiiarle^ on behalf of the 
appellant, Sevagawmy Nauchear; the Lords of the Privy Council affirmed the 
decree of the Siidder Adawlut. Their Lordships were of opinion that the 
sunnud-i-Milheul htimrar, granted to the late Ranee by the Madras Govern- 
ment in April 1803, conveyed to her the zemindary absolutely, and that any 
Claim of the appellant must be derived from her aunt, either as her heir at law, 

or under a will. . 

Some sympathy must naturally be felt for the appellant in this case, where 
original title seems indisputable, and whose loss of claim appears to have 
arisen from no fault on her part. In the perplexing difficulties of the question, 
it is not surprising that an English court, constituted like that of our Privy 
Council, should have taken advantage (a phrase not meant in any offensive 
sense) of a document, like the siinnud granted by Lord 
over a dormant right, and created a new title. The Court might do this with- 
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which was more than half the net revenue of the eemindary. le inn star nacodas 

dary 1. 94,733 star pagodas , thenet annual revenue to the proprietor, 12,100 star pagodas. 
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out thereby expressing any opinion of the justice of the act, supposing that 
the grant was so intended. It ought to be recollected, however, that, by the 
treaty with the Nawaub of the Carnatic, the Company engaged to secure the 
2emindary to the legitimate heir. The heir, at that period, was undoubtedly 
the appellant; and how far the engagement can equitably be relinquished with* 
out the consent of the party most interested, is a serious question. 

Law and equity, however, in these difficult cases, are not equivalent or con- 
vertible terms. 

NEW SETTLEMENT AT THE KEELING ISLANDS. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic .Journal. 

Sir . The following n-.iutical notice is important to oriental navigators. 

The southern group of the Keeling Islands, consisting of a circular cliain of low 
islands covered with coco-palm trees, have been found by Capt. .T. C. Ross, of the ship 
liorncot to form a safe harbour for ships of any size, which has been named by him 
Port Albion, and where he has fixed himself with his family and a few followers, giving 
the name of New Selma to the settlement. 

As ships arc liable to sustain damage after dealing the straits of Snnda, when bound 
to Europe, by the resistance of a heavy swell from the S.W., while carrying sail with 
tlie S K. trade-wind, Port Albion lying nearly in the diiect route of such ships, as well 
as of those outward-bound to the west coast of Sumatra, oi to Hcngal late in the sc.ason, 
seems likely to hccomc of great importance to navigators, by atlbrding them a harbour 
of refuge, to repair their damages, and refiesh (heir ciews, if sickly, with coco-nuts, 
good water, and, some time hence, with hogs and poultiy, whith may easily bo reared. 

With the view of rendering Port Albion of utility to the commerce of the Biitisii 
empire, Capt. Ross formed the settlement of New Selma, and he has already had the 
satisfaction to find his expectations in some measure realized, as two ships have touched 
theie in order to secure started butt-ends, and one from Port Jackson bound to Cal- 
cutta, stopped and filled up her water. 

This southern chain of the Keeling or Coral Islands, extends from lat. 12° 4' to 
12®14'S,, being 10 miles in length, and about 7 in breadth; the longitude of the 
western partis about 97® 4' E., and the entianceof tlie harbour is formed between the 
tvso northernmost islands of the chain. 

New Selma has been found a liealtliy climate ; the showery season is from Januaiy 
to July, but light showers fall occasionally at all times. I'lie trade wind prevails con- 
stantly, blowing with more or less strength, and vaiying at times between S. and K.N.K. 
The range of the tliermoineter is between 7'1® and 84®, The current usually sots to 
iiorRi. westward, sometimes 1 or l.\ mile per liour. 

If a ship intend to stop at Port Albion, and her longitude be uncertain, she ought to 
get into the parallel of lat 12. py S, when at a reasonable distance to the eastward of 
these coral islands, then steer to the westward, and when their eastern part is seen, she 
should steer for Direction Island, which is the north-easternmost of the chain, and pass 
round it op the western side within a of a mile, to give a birth to the reef that extends 
from the island on the west side of the entrance of the harbour; and as the bank of 
soundings is very steep, she should be ready to anchor in from 10 to 7 or 6 fathoms 
when Direction Island bears about E. or E. by N., for the depths are only fathoms, 
with that island bearing about N.R. If unprovided with a chain cable, a spot of sandy 
ground oiiglit to be selected to anchor upon, and afterward a ship may be warped into 
the deep water basin inside of Direction Island, or taken up the harbour by a skilful 
person belonging to the settlement of New Selma, where wood and water may be ob- 
tained. 

t hart Office, iuist-Jndia House, 

Muy 2‘H 1828. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE NORTH-WEST COAST PF BORNEO.* 

The writer of the following pages having, during a trading voyage, made a 
, hurt stay at Sambas, Mompawa, and Pontianak, and made inquiries respect- 
mg the existing «tate of afihirs, was enabled to collect a little information res- 
pecting that part of Borneo over which the Dutch residency of the north-west 
coast claims jurisdiction, its inhabitants, and commerce. This information 
was procured in the first instance from the most intelligent natives with whom 
he had intercourse, and afterwards submitted to the inspection of European 
gentlemen intimately acquainted with the coasts, who concur in the opinion 
that the information is correct. * 

The civilization of the Daya, the extirpation of piracy, the acquisition of 
revenue, and the appropriation of commercial advantages, may be stated as 
the most prominent motives which have influenced the Netherlands Govern- 
ment in forming those posts now united under the designation of the residency 
of the north-west coast of Borneo. That Government have acquired this por- 
tion of their dominions by treaties formed with the native princes since the 
commencement of 1813. The general principles of these treaties are, that, in 
consideration of the ports being placed under the immediate control of the 
Knropcan power, and of the sultauns of Sambas, Mompawa, Pontianak, and 
Matan, not negociating with other European governments, or Americans, and 
using their endeavours to repress piracy, these princes shall be paid a monthly 
stipend; and the nature of those which have been concluded with the Malayu 
or Dayaf chieftains of the interior is, that their territories shall be adminis- 
tered by the Dutch, and the revenues equally divided. 

Tliis residency is supposed to extend along the coast from Ayer Hitam, 
which is considered the southern limit of the territories of Matan, to Palo, 
the northern boundary of those of Sambas, comprehending these states, those 
of Pontianak and Mompawa, and some of the petty chieftainships of the inte- 
rior, which were not dependent on either of the foregoing powers. 

The nature of the country presents almost insuperable obstacles to survey- 
ing; but a rough map has been constructed, principally from the observations 
of the late Mr. Muller, J assisted by those of other gentlemen who have tra- 
velled in various directions. By this map it would appear that the residency 
extends on a rough estimate over nearly one-third of the whole island. The 
face of the country is generally low, the Danao Malayu, although forty-five 
leagues from the nearest part of the coast, being probably not more than 100 
feet above the level of the sea. It presents no continuous chain of mountains ; 
the highest land is at the back of Sambas, and between that [ilace and Mom- 
pawa. From Sambas to Pontianak the country for a little way inland appears 

from 

Abridged from the Singapore Chronicle. 

t These Daya are partially civilizetl ; they pretend to be Malayu, and of rouisc Islam, but they do 
noi urcumclse until they have become p.irents, and retain many of the customs peculiar to the true 
Daya. 

t This gentleman was formerly in the army of his Netherlands Majesty; but, disgusted at the pio- 
motion of junior offlrers, resign^ the service. He was then selected to cxjdore the interior of Borneo. 
Hi8 talents, information, and zeal, rendered him peculiarly adapted for this hazardous undertaking, 
and his death Is a serious loss. When examining the Danfto Malayu he conjectured that the rivers of Kotd 
and Passir might communicate with this lake, and to determine this, he ascended the former river, and 
at some distance in the interior was murdered by a Daya in whom he too implicitly confided. This 
Incurred in 102.'). It is to be hoped that the government will publish his journals. All the information 
'lince collected warrant the supposition that the above rivers have not their source in the lake, but rise 
in the range of mountains at the back of the Danjer Massln district, called by the Malayu, Gunong 
Malawi Pino. 

7bM>'n.VoL.35. No. 150. 5B 
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from the sea to be irregular, and in some places the peaks of the hills are^ per. 
feclly conical ; but it does not appear to be known whether these are voU 
canic. With the exception of this tract, the residency is flat, sometimes 
presenting isolated hills; is intersected by numerous rivers and their tributary 
streams, and has every appearance of this part of Borneo having been origU 
nally an archipelago of numerous small islands.# The principal rivers are 
those of Sambas, Pontianak, Matan, Succadana, and Mompawa; many others 
discharge themselves also into the sea. Bars obstruct the entrance of all ; on 
that of Pontianak there are eight feet, Sambas fifteen, and Mompawa six feet : 
these depths are at high-water spring tides, and the rise of the tide being from 
six to eight feet ; the rivers at low water are nearly inaccessible excepting to 
very small craft. After passing the bars, the rivers are of considerable depth, 
and wind in graceful curves for some distance from their mouths before the 
falls in Malay u Riyam present obstacles tof inland navigation, Those falls 
are from three to thirty feet in height. 

The only lake hitherto discovered is the Danao Malayu, situated in 1° 5' 
north latitude, and 114° 20' east longitude. It was first visited by Europeans 
in September 1823, It is about eight leagues in length and four in breadth, 
and in places has a depth of eighteen feet; these dimensions are considerably 
increased in the rains. Two islands rise from the surface of its waters, and 
it is stored with numerous fish, among others the biyaivan, the roe of which 
is in as great demand as the trabii of Siak. Along the shores of the lake and 
of its islands, rocks are found which present the appearance of having suf- 
fered from the action of the sea. The largest island was named Vander 
Capellen, in compliment to the amiable nobleman who lately governedjava; 
tjie smallest Fobias, after one among the many gentlemen employed as com- 
missioners for the affairs of Borneo. 

The soil is generally a mould formed partly of alluvial, partly of decayed 
vegetable matter, about two feet deep, placed upon a white clay strongly im- 
pregnated with saltpetre. 

From the disproportion between the population and the extent of land, 
little is cultivated, the greater part is still forests. The want of information 
and the limits of this memoir prevent an enumeration of more of the vegeta- 
ble productions than those which are particularly useful ; bulliyan (kayu bissi) 
or iron wood, tambusu, mUrbo marante, sluma, para, inadang chftmii, niadang 
prawas, paniyao, takam or kawan, batu, angsuna or bawan hutan, and ghiam, 
are the Malayu names of trees of large size, which afford excellent timber for 
house and ship-building. The kapur is used for these purposes, and produces 
the camphor of commerce; kranji,and arang or ebony, form articles of export, 
as do the oil used for culinary purposes, which is expressed from the fruit of 
the tankuwan tree, dammer and kiining oil. Rattans are abundant and of 

pretty 

* This hypothesis Is deduce<\ from the following facts the hills are similar to the islands along the 
coast in appearance and structure, the soil is generally similar to the bottom of the sea ; rocks wliich 
appear to have beep exposed to a surf are found in the interior, and the low land along the coast has 
advanced considerably since the establishment of the European posts. 

t The following is the mode in which the inland trade is conducted. Bandongs, which are long nar- 
row boats drawing little water, and entirely covered in with matting, proceed as far as the falls permit, 
where the cargo is discharged into bedars or small sampangs. When these meet a riyam, the cargo as 
well as the bedar is carried over land until past the fall. Some of the petty chiefs prohibit the traders 
from the lower parts of their waters from carrying their goods through their districts, and require them 
to be sold there, when the people of the district carry them farther up : this exists in almost every dis- 
trict. The whole of the inland trade is by barter ; however, each article is valued in rials, an imaginary 
Coin of two rupees, altlvough money is almost invariably refused by the Daya for those goods they may 
have for sale. 
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pretty |;ood quality ; the best are collected about Kotaringan, which belongs tq. 

^atan, 

The whole of Borneo is rich in mineral productions; those which have 
received attention in this residency are diamonds, gold, and iron. 

The principal diamond mines are in the district of Landak.* The areng 
(conglomerate ?) in which the diamonds are found, is a kind of yellowish 
gravelly earth, mixed with pebbles of various sizes and shapes, and is found at 
different depths below the surface. From fifty to sixty feet is the greatest 
depth to which a shaft has hitherto been sunk, and the following, it is said, 
are the strata which are dug through when the areng is at these depths : three 
feet, black mould ; seventeen, yellow sandy clay ; seventeen, redder ditto ; 
six or seven of a tenacious slate-coloured clay mixed with stones ; an equal 
depth of a similar clay without stones, but mixed with pebbles, and known by 
the name of amper, and six or seven of a tenacious yellow clay— the presence 
of the amper strata is considered a sure indication of a vein. 

The mines are worked by the Daya, Malayu, and Chinese. The former 
proceed in the following manner : a shaft barely sufficient to permit the miner 
to turn round in, or at utmost two feet in diameter, is sunk to the areng ; 
this is from one to three feet in thickness, and is dug out to the extent of 
seven or eight feet from the sides of the shaft, under the upper strata, which 
sometimes is propped up ; but the laziness or improvidence of the Daya is 
such, that this precaution is often forgotten, the upper strata falls in, and the 
miners miserably perish. These accidentsf most frequently occur when an 
adjacent shaft is sunk, which is thus done : the areng in the first mine being 
expended, and the course of the vein ascertained, a new shaft is sunk in that 
direction at the distance of fifteen or sixteen feet from the preceding, to ena- 
ble the miners when arrived at the areng to work back to their former mine, 
and the same process is repeated until the vein be exhausted. The areng is 
hoisted up in small baskets by bambus, on the ends of which part of a branch 
being left forms a small hook. The search for the diamonds is conducted in an 
equally simple manner. Small dulans, circular trays slightly converging 
towards the centre, are nearly filled with areng, and the Daya, seating himself 
in the nearest stream, immerses ihedulan, and works the areng by hand until 
the earthy particles begin to separate; the dulan is then brought to the sur- 
face, and a rotatory motion is given to it, until the water it contains being 
saturated with earthy matter, is poured off, and this is continued till the water 
comes away clean. The pebbles, &c. which remain in the centre then undergo 

a strict examination. . . 

The Malayu proceed In nearly a similar manner ; but the superior intern- 
ecnce of the Chinese teaches them to use a more efficient process. The Chi- 
nese seldom sink a shaft, but avail themselves of those which have been sunk, 
and the mines abandoned by the Daya or Malayu. A tank is lormcd, or a 
small stream is dammed up, and a channel being cut in the direction of tho 
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vein» the Bluibes are opened, and the superior strata are entirely cleared away 
by the velocity of the stream, and the ar^ng being discovered, the skuce is 
shut* The areng having been dug out is washed, by exposure to the repeated 
action of water conducted along wooden troughs Axed in an inclined plane 
and not cleaned in the dulans, until the stony particles are nearly freed from 
extraneous matter. 

The largest diamond known with certainty to have been found in these mines 
weighed thirty-six carats. It was long supposed that the sultaun of Matan 
possessed one weighing 367, which it was said he was afraid to cut lest it 
should prove flawed ; but gentlemen to whom it has been lately shewn con- 
sider it not to be a true stone. 

Formerly, if the labours of the miners were rewarded by success, which is 
very uncertain, stones under four carats were their property j all of that size 
and upwards were claimed by the Panambahan, then a tributary of Bantam, 
from the sultan of which state the former Dutch Company purchased this 
monopoly or royalty, for 50,000 dollars. At present, by treaty with the Pa- 
nambahan, all the stones must be delivered to government at twenty per cent, 
below the market price, which is ascertained by appraisement on the spot, the 
necessary advances being of course first made to the miners by government. 
The small stones are sold at Pontianak, and the large ones, for which there 
are no purchasers there, are disposed of at Batavia, and the profits equally 
divided between government and the Panambahan. There is every reason to 
believe that in the first year and a half succeeding this arrangement, which 
was made in the middle of 1823, these amounted to about 19,000 guldens, 
390 carats having been delivered to the agents of government in the latter part 
of 1823, and 1,900 in 1824, the cost of which must have been 33,000 guldens, 
and the proceeds 52,000. The existing regulations are no doubt as often 
evaded as that mentioned above must have been, and if such be the case, 2,290 
carats are less than the actual produce of the period in question. The number 
of persons employed during it is unknown, so that no idea can be formed of 
the profit on mining speculations.* The deliveries of 1825 and 1826 were 
less than that of 1824, and will be still less this year, government not advanc- 
ing to an equal extent, in consequence partly of an outstanding balance against 
the miners, and partly of the disinclination of the latter to receive copper 
money. Some natives are of opinion that the veins are not so productive as 
in former times ; others, making due allowance for the decrease occasioned by 
the measures of government, say that they are not worked with equal zeal. 

Gold is found in almost every part of the residency, also in the areng strata, 
and takes many names, being invariably designated by the name of the place 
where it is procured. The gold of Sintang, Sangao, and Landak, are about 
nine touch ; of Muntuhari about eight and and a half j that of Mandor a shade 
below eight ; these arc places under Pontianak : that found at Mtlntradu, 
under Mompawa, is about eight touch; and under Sambas, gold of nine 
touch is found ; at Sapan, of eight and a half ; at Larak, of eight ; and of 
seven and a half at Salakao. The mines are worked in a similar manner to 
those already described, and the areng cleaned in the dulan, in the centre of 
which the gold, from its greater gravity, is collected. There are no data for 
ascertaining the amount produced, f or the number of persons employed. 

The 

* The grandson of HajI Mahomet Sally once expended between 600 and 600 dollars in employing 
thirty-six men nearly five months, and was unsurces^ul, and says that he has knorVn other persons \>oi- 
scssodof greater means disburse treble that amount without success. 

t The amount of gold produced is supposed to be about pikuls, or 3,000 bungkals. 
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'fhe prioe tt tlte prinnpal ports may be taken at about two dotlara and ninety 
cenlB per touch $ or say, twenty-six Spanish dollars for Sintang gold of nine 
touch. The iultaun of Sambas has in his possession a lump weighing twelve 
and a half bungkals, and says he has seen some which weighed twenty-five. 

Iron is principally procured from Jelle, in the interior of Matan, in snfficient 
quantities to form an article of export, when it is known by the name of bissi 
ikat, from the manner in which it is made up. Ten pieces, each piece about 
eight or nine inches long, one and a half broad, and half an inch thick, form 
a small bundle, and five of these a large one, whicli weighs about nineteen or 
twenty catties, and sells at Matan for about three dollars. It is collected by 
the Daya, and is of superior quality, as tools made of it are not steeled, and 
it is in great demand among the natives^ It is imported advantageously at 
pontianak, both from Matan and from Banjermassin, at which place it is 
known by the name of bissi dcsa, or country iron. 

The animal productions, which add to the exports of this residency, are 
wax, bezoar stones, and deer horns ; but very little birds’-ncst is found. The 
wax is of good quality when collected by the Dayn, who find the hives most 
commonly on the katapan tree ;* but, passing through many hands before 
exported, it is then generally adulteratcd.f The bezoar stones, or batu gali- 
ga, the Daya allege, are collected by them from the muscular parts of animals, 
particularlyt the porcupine (Landak), and the various species of Siniia, and 
they conceive that they are produced by wounds received from other animals, 
especially the wild hog and Simla, On the coast, this account appears to be 
believed, although contrary to the received opinion that the bezoar is pro- 
duced in the stomachs of certain ruminating animals. 

No meteorological journal has been kept, but, to judge from personal feel- 
ing, the climate must be very warm -this, with the dense forests, and extensive 
marshes, would Warrant the inference that the residency is unhealthy, hut it 
is considered otherwise, with the exception of the diamond district. The 
prevalent diseases are diarrhoea, dysentery, remittent and intermittent fevers, 
dropsical, rheumatic and bilious complaints, small pox, and the lues venerea. 
While the cholera morbus raged, it made dreadful ravages. Once at Pontianak, 
the whole garrison were attacked, and the resident, who fortunately escaped, 

was the only person to administer the usual remedies. 

It cannot be expected that the local authorities should have been able to 
draw «p a census of the population, when it is 

numerous portiou are either iudependeut savages, or Ch.nesc m open revolt 
but it is probable that the whole population of tins extensive tract does not 

exceed 400.000 souls. • * i .. 

The most numerous class arc the Daya, who may be estimated at 
200 000. They are principally employed in collecting t c use u pro i c 
their forests, mining, and the cultivation of their ^ 

coarse cotton cloth (barely sufficient to cover those parts nature te»cl e ‘hem 
to conceal) called a chawat, which is often made ol bark, and “ 

kind of wLcoat, and head handkerchief, form their dress; beads and brass 

• u • ontB si-xlf their luxury, tobacco their passion, and iron is 

wire their ornaments, salt tiieir luxuy, thorn from the 

necessary for their tools and arms. Theie articles arc taken to them from the 

J rrrnwiiKT npar a villafje, become bereditaments, having 

* Those trees attain a great age, and, ^ II foj three and four generat^^^ 

been known to have been in the .^nty-two pikuU at Pontianak. which realised much less 

t In 1821, an American ship putcha8^sc^cnty twpiau 
than the prime cost, the wax was so greatly adulterat^. 

t The best are procured from the porcupine, and in thedistnet of Lanuax 
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Idwei^ parts of the rivers, and from the mode in which the Inhinil^de b con^ 
ducted, the consumer pays enormously for them in the produce Of hb indus* 
tryj for instance, in some places one measure of salt costs twenty of rice 
The Day a are, generally speaking, peaceable ; the petty feuds among them* 
selves may be traced to the horrid custom of ornamenting their houses with 
human skulls, procured by waylaying individuals of a different tribe, and to 
decorating their children with the teeth; or to disputes about particular tracts 
of forests : and the oppression of the Chinese sometimes rouses them to re- 
venge themselves against that race. It is considered more honourable that the 
skulls should be those of women or children, on the supposition that the men 
would exert themselves for their protection ; but it is seldom they are procured 
by open attack ; the general practice, when operations are carried on to a con- 
siderable extent, being to surround a village during the night, and murder 
those who have occasion to leave it at break of day. Some of those who are 
found about the ports to the northward of Sambas, at times connect them- 
selves with the pirates, and the condition of the connexion is, that the skulls 
and iron shall be their share, the other plunder that of the pirates. 

The villages of these savages are mostly placed near spots fit for their la- 
dangs, and are generally protected by a beinting or breastwork. The houses 
are built with a long verandah in front, which serves for communicating with 
the different families and for their several fire-places. There are mostly three 
ladders, which are pulled up at night. From six to seven families reside in 
one house, the patriarch in the middle, in whose apartment the musical 
instruments are kept. The houses are built upon posts, and in the space 
below the pigs, &c. are reared. Among the customs peculiar to them, it may 
be expected that something respecting the decapitation of heads should be 
mentioned. The more heads a man has cut off the more he is respected, and 
a young man cannot marry until he can produce heads procured by himself, 
nor can the corpse of a person of rank be inhumeil until a fresh head be 
acquired by his nearest of kin. Should he be of high rank, great rejoicings 
take place on his return from a successful expedition; the heads, which pro- 
baby still bleed, are seized by the women, who rush into the water, dip the 
heads and anoint themselves with the ensanguined water which drops from tlie 
skulls. A man of great consideration may have fifty or sixty skulls suspended 
in his premises. It has been known that two years have expired before a 
young man could be married, or, in other words, before he could j)rocure a 
skull. The following are the customs observed on the conclusion of peace 
between two hostile tribes. Each provides a slave to be murdered by the 
other, and the principal person present gives the first wound, which is inflicted 
on the lower part and in the centre of the breast bone. The other persons of 
the tribe who may be present immediately follow the example, and fathers 
encourage their children to mutilate the body with their knives or whatever 
weapon they can acquire. Tlie slaves sacrificed to peace are not criminals, 
but generally purchased for this purpose. Besides this, presents are inter- 
changed ; these are provisions, gold dust to the value of a few rupees, and 
Siamese earthen jars, which are highly valued, as the priests use them as 
oracles, striking them, and predicting according to the sounds which may be 
elicited. Peace is concluded at the chief village or town of the most power- 
ful tribe. It was thus that a feud which had existed five years between the 
Sintang and Sakado Daya was determined in 1820, since when they have been 
on amicable terms. The principal Daya are those of Kayang, whose principal 
town is Segao, which is about twenty-five days’ journey by water above Sin- 

tang, 
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tang, arid thedatter is about fourteen inland from Pontianak. SevendiiTerent 
dialects are known to exist among the Daya of this presidency. Far in the 
interior the only trace of religion appears to be in a superstitious reverence 
paid to deer, which are considered to be the progenitors of the Daya, and this 
animal is therefore not killed or eaten by them. The high cast Daya do not 
engage in mining, as they fancy it may induce misfortune on their country. 

The next most numerous class are the Chinese ; some rate them at no more 
than 35,000 men, others as high as 72,000 ; probably 50,000 may be near the 
amount, and, as the greater number are not married, nor have children, the 
total number of Chinese, men, women, and children, may be about 125,000. 
Their principal establishments are at M&ndor, Mantradu, Salakao, Larak, and 
Sinkawan, in the interior ; but the whole coast, from the river of Sambas to 
pontianak is lined with their establishments. Their towns are described as 
populous and well laid out. They are principally emigrants from that part of 
the province of Kuang-tong, whose inhabitants arc known in the straits by the 
appellation of Orang Khc, or their descendants by Daya women. Formerly, 
about 3,000 arrived annually ; of late, in consequence of the disturbances, 
not more than a third of that number. They are described as turbulent, and 
difficult to govern ; but may not this be attributed to the change they have 
experienced between the present and the former governments? The only 
direct tax under the native government was a small tribute or bungamas, col- 
lected from those who had a certain employment j now, all, whether employed 
or not, are expected to pay two guldens for a license to settle, an annual capi- 
tation tax of the same amount per head, to contribute to the support of 
various farms during their stay, and, finally, thirty guldens for permission to 
quit the country. These impositions on the most valuable part of the com- 
munity, a class who know their own value and strength, naturally render them 
dissatisfied j yet, notwithstanding such just cause for dissatisfaction, there 
seems no doubt that the views of government might have been accomplished 
had these been gradually carried into execution in a mild and consistent man- 
ncr, and not, at one time by threats, at another by negociation, and then 
again by force. The most [)robable mode of deriving a revenue from them 
appears to be by a transit duty on the articles of their consumption, leaving 
the internal regulation of their settlements to themselves; and by requiring an 
assessment from each establishment in proportion to its population, to be 
levied by the kongsies, or chiefs. To an arrangement of this description they 
would have no objection. The men and women arc clothed in the costume of 
China, their apparel being made of coarse blue and white piece goods ; besides 
these, however, they require a few kurwahs, for sacrifices; and they consume 
opium, Chinese and Javanese tobacco, pulse (kachang), coco-nut oil, iron, and 
a few articles from China. They are employed in mining, agriculture, manu- 
facturing coarse sugar ; those near the sea in fishing; and, in the principal 
ports, as artificers and petty merchants. 

The Malayu are estimated at about 60,000 souls. The men are variously 
employed as foresters, agriculturists, miners, or, in maritime pursuits. 

The Ugi men, women, and children, may be 5,000 in number; the greater 
part settled at Pontianak. They are mostly from Waju, in the interior of 
Celebes ; and among them are individuals possessed of 80,000 or 90,000 dol- 
lars. The trade of Pontianak is principally in their hands, and they are only 
second to the Chinese, as a valuable portion of the community. 

There are a few Arabs and their descendants, whose number may be taken 
at 600 ; of natives of India there cannot be more than fifty. 


Ill 
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In addition to the articles mentioned as consumed by the I%a and Chi. 
nese, the .Malayu, Ugi, and Arabs, require a few finer Indian and European 
piece goods, Celebean and Javanese ditto, raw silk and manufactured silks, 
and a little broad cloth. 

Agriculture affords but little to pay for these articles. Rice, indeed, is 
sometimes exported, but it is a query whether more be produced than sufficient^ « 
for home consumption, as, at times, it forms an article of import. It is culti- 
vated both in the ladang or upland plantations, and in the sawah or marsh 
lands; in the former by the Daya, in the latter by the Chinese. The ffidangs 
are permitted to lie fallow three years ; the growing jungle has then attained 
sufficient size to afford the necessary manure when cut down and burnt. Both 
ladang and sawah plantations are considered moderately productive, but, in 
some seasons, the growing crops suffer much from vermin. Sugar manufac- 
tured by the Chinese, from cane cultivated by themselves, is also exported, 
but in very small quantities. 

From the foregoing brief notices of the productions of this residency and 
the wants of the inhabitants, it will be perceived that the imports are opium, 
piece goods, iron, tobacco, salt, silk (raw and manufactured), pulse, oil, and 
a few Chinese goods ; the principal returns for which are gold, diamonds, wax, 
rattans, dammer, wood, and Tankawan oils, with a little rice and coarse sugar. 

This trade is principally in the hands of the Ugi, who either conduct it in 
\heir own craft, or deal with trading vessels touching at the ports; the Arabs 
and Malayu participate, and the trade with China is carried on in the junks 
which annually arrive, to the number of perhaps six. It is asserted that com- 
merce is much on the decline; and this is attributed to the following causes: 
to the eastward the imports are similar to those of these ports, and formerly 
Sambas, Mompawa, and Pontianak, were emporia for part of the eastern 
trade ; this branch of course has ceased since the establishment of Singapore ; 
and the remaining branch, or that which supplies the wants of the residency, 
has suffered from the disturbances having taught the Chinese to depend less 
upon foreign supplies. Again ; the duties which are levied are much greater 
than in former times; and as the consequent enhancement in the price of goods, 
from this and other fiscal regulations, is not understood by the Daya, they do 
not purchase to an equal amount, and of course have not equal inducements 
to industrious^ pursuits. The introduction also of copper money, and that at 
an increased valuation, has tended to paralyze industry, of, in other words, to 
decrease trade. 

With the decrease of trade the revenue has decreased ; it now amounts to 
about 9,000 guldens per mensem, and is derived from the capitation tax on the 
Chinese, a fee for permitting them to settle, one for a license to quit the coun- 
try pork, fish, arrack, prepared opium, Chinese gambling, and betel farms, 
the profits arising from the monopoly of the diamonds, post office and vendue 
departments, harbour dues, customs, stamps, and a tax on ^he transfer of 

The current expenses of the residency, excluding the 
the wars with the Chinese, and on the dead stock, may be estimated at 45,«0U 
culdens ; from this, the average revenue being deducted, it would appear that 
government sustains an actual monthly loss of 34,000 guldens in keeping up 

this residency. .... . 

Have any of the objects of government in forming these outposts been 
realized in any degree sufficient to counterbalance this enormous expense i' 
Truth retjuires a negative reply to this question. 


Commerce 
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Commerce is one of the principal means appointed by Providence for civi- 
lizing mankind, and is the only one which has hitherto operated in partially 
civilizing those Daya who are not equally savage with their brethren. The 
inland trade is notoriously less than heretofore, and therefore it is not uncha- 
ritable to conclude that the Daya are generally as barbarous as when the Ne- 
therlands commenced administering the government. The pirates established 
to the northward of Sambas, and those of Kayong, in the interior of Matang, 
commit as many depredations as ever, and in as daring a manner. The state 
ot the te venue has been shewn j and the small trade carried on with Java and 
its dependencies cannot be considered as securing any peculiar commercial 
advantages, as the few articles imported from these parts would have been 
introduced had the European power not been established. A mistaken line of 
policy can be the only cause of the failure. 


DESCRIPTION OF BABYLON. 

From a Spanish Poem f 1280.* 

It standes in a salubrious spot, welc planted, in a clyme 
Nor mistye with the vernal rayne, nor chilled by wynter ryme; 

In all riche bounties bountifull beyonde desyre, and Tyme 
Has with the gyftes of mony an age still stored it from his pryrae. 

The folke that in that citye bide wan sickenessc hurteth ne’er ; 

There the choice gummes and balsames be, and spice beyonde compare ; 

Of ginger, frankincense and myrrhe the place is notjiyng spare, 

Nor of the nuttemeg, nor the clove, nor spikenard moche more rare. 

The verie treen give odours forth soe swete that they dispell 
Or strippe disease of all its force; the people there that dwelle^ 

Arc of a ryght gode tynte, and men may soothlie swear that well 
'J’lie tribes that jorneye farre and nearc perceyve the plesaunt sinelle. 

And founded on a spacious plaine, most plesaunt was the site, 

Riche in all kyndes of game wherein the hunter takes delyle ; 

By verdaunt mountayncs compassed round, by nibbling flockes made whyte, 

Well tempered passed the vernal daye and eke the wynter nighte. 

There fly the brilliaunt looric and the curious paroqueete 
Tliat somtimes even men of brayue with their sage conynge beat ; 

And when the lesser birdes too sing, the motheres, w^ele I weet, 

Forget their own dere babies in lystening soundes soe swete. 

The men are men of substaunce, and generous in their pryde ; 

They all goe robed in garments with goodlie colours dyed ; 

Caparisoned slecke palfries and ambling mules they ryde, 

And the poore in satyn and in silke goe marchyng at their side. 

Built by a rare gode master were the palaces soe vaste, 

Wele mesured by thequadrante and the tymbers morticed fast ; 

With mcrvellous care and labour were the deep foundacyons caste, 

Slronge to withstande the fyre and floode, the erthquake and the blastc. 

The gates were all of marble, natyve marble pure and whyte, 

All shyning like fynecristal, and brave as they were brighte 
With sculptured werke ; the quarter that soared to greatest height 
Was the Kynge’s own home, and kyngly it might be termed of ryghte. 

Four hundred columns had they, those mansions every one, 

With base and capital of goolde, reflecting backc the sunne ; 

Had they been polished brasiers tliey colde not more Iiave shone, 

Their partes so welle the chixel and burnisher had done. 

There is not in the worlde a man that fyllie can declare 
The perfect sweetnesse and delight that filled all places there ; 

For whilst in that fair Eden a mortal lived, be ne’er 

Felt hunger or the parchinge thiist, or paine, or vexing care. 

• By Juan Lorenzo of Aatorga. See the article “ Castilian Poetry,” in the Foreign Review and 
(^'wtnicntal Mi/tcPUanj/, No. 1. 
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THE SCHOOL-BOOK SOCIETY OF CALCUTTA, 

A VERY severe, and we are apprehensive not altogether unjust, criticism 
upon one of the elementary books translated and published under the auspices 
of the Calcutta School-Book Society, appears in the last number of the Paris 
Journal Asiaiique, This critical article bears the signature of P. L. du 
Chaurae : but for that circumstance we should have been tempted, by its 
internal evidence, to bestow the credit of it upon another individual. 

The writer begins by the following remarks, which indicate a viev/^of the 
present mode of instructing our Hindu subjects, which though not perhaps 
quite original, has been seldom if ever avowed in this country. “ Arnon<rst 
the numerous societies,” he observes, “ more or less useful, formed by the 
English in India for the dissemination of European knowledge and civilization 
one of the most active is the Calcutta School-Book Society. Its chief object 
is that of publishing elementary works for the use of the native schools 
throughout the country. This object, which appears laudable in itself, pre- 
sents serious inconveniences in practice, and gives great scope for remark 
upon the motives and results of the undertaking. It is desired to instruct the 
Hindus in our sciences, and to inculcate upon them European notions, without 
reflecting upon the unavoidable consecpiences of these endeavours. This new 
civilization will destroy amongst the Hindus the ties which bind them to their 
country, to their countrymen, and to their brethren in religious faith : it 
would appear that this fact had been lost sight of, namely, that such a change 
would render those who adopted it aliens from their family, and what in India 
is still worse, from their caste. Without becoming Europeans, they would 
be no longer Hindus : without laws, country, or family connexions, they 
would be placed in the most deplorable condition.” — The writer hence appears 
to recommend that the Hindu people should be kept in ignorance, or, which 
is pretty nearly the same thing, confined to the study of their own books. 

After these introductory observations, the author procec<ls to classify the 
several modes of civilization amongst large musses of mankind. “ There 
exists throughout the world,” he remarks, “ four great species of civilization, 
materially different from each other; that of Europe, founded upon Christian 
ethics and the traditions of classical antiquity ; the Indian, which is entirely 
religious and metaphysical; that of China, founded solely upon policy; and, 
finally, tfic Mahomedan, the most modern and the least commendable, which 
rests upon an extravagant creed, admitting the gloomy principle of fatalism, 
destructive of all liuman society when its votaries become really converts to 
it. These four species of civilization cannot be confounded or blended with 
each other ; they would be mutually destroyed by any attempt to unite them. 
That which was the strongest in a country where another species endeavoured 
to insinuate itself, would in the end gain the victory over the latter, as was 
the case in China, where one branch of Indian civilization, the Buddhistic, 
was introduced a short time after our era ; or as in India, when that country 
was invaded by a handful of Mahomedans, whose creed and institutions were 
soon neutralized by those of the conquered, who composed a mass too vast 
and too homogeneous to be easily swayed or altered by foreign influence,” 

The French writer subjoins the following reflections, which demonstrate 
how little he is acquainted with the real sentiments of the natives of India:— 
“ The English, who aim at teaching the Hindus the paces of Europeans, do 
not perceive that, by this mistaken zeal, they pave the way for two events 
wliich cannot fail o;' I'.eing fatal to them. One is the formation of a new power, 

which, 
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which, in time, will succeed in expelling them from India; the other is pro- 
yoking the hatred of the natives, which they must naturally excite in a very 
high degree, by openly sapping their creed and ancient institutions.*’ He con- 
cludes this part of his criticism with the following liberal remark “ Happily 
for the East-India Company, the instruments employed to introduce European 
civilization amongst the Hindus are not selected with such care as to offer a 
prospect of this undertaking being very speedily accomplished. The mis- 
sionaries, who betake themselves to the banks of the Ganges, are not all of 
tliem apostles endowed with an austere virtue and an irresistible eloquence ; 
and the teachers, destined to diffuse light and knowledge throughout these 
remote countries, do not appear to combine all the qualities which seem requi- 
site in order to ensure success to so great a project.” 

Uhe Clitic then proceeds to examine an epitome of geography in Hindustani 
printed at Calcutta in 1824 by the School-Book Society, which he characterizes 
as one of the most miserable productions in this department of science which 
could possibly be met with. He begins his criticism with objecting to the 
introduction of the English words “ Calcutta Stihool-Book Society ” in Arabic 
characters, instead of being translated into the corresponding terms in Hindi ; 
and with remarking that the treatise, which is drawn up in the form of question 
and answer, is preceded by no introduction ; and that, although the title pro- 
fesses to give a description of all the earth, the author confines himself ex- 
clusively to Asia. 

Compaiiiig the answers to questions in p. 10 and p. 12 of this treatise, the 
French critic shews that the translator has confounded the word hahhr, 
“ the sea,” with hohr, a canal;” consequently the native pupil is misled. 

The next hallucination we shall give in the French critic’s words : “ At the 
question : ‘ What arc the [larts of Asia ?’ one is astonished to find, at p. 20, 

the following answer : ‘ The country of Russia and that of the 

Tartars are to the north; the country of Tibet is in the middle; that of the 
Arabs and Turkestan are to the west; Hindustan is to the south; and the 
country of the Birmans and China are to the east.’ The author, therefore, 
places Russia in Asia ; and moreover, he does not know that the orientals 
call that country not , Riissiaj like the English, but , Ooroos, 

He also supposes that all the middle part of Asia is occupied by Tibet; and 
this, in fact, appears to be the settled opinion of his countrymen who reside 
in India. In an official document relative to the examination of the puj)ils in 
the college of Fort William * (in June 1823), we find the following passage in 
support of this opinion : 

‘ Tlio country wliere tlie Bhote (or Tibet) language is spoken, i'»the only one wliicli 
lies between the British dominions and those of Russia ; to wliieh may be added the 
great probability, or rather certainty, that this is the current language of the whole 
of Chinese Tarlary.’ 

“ T\\q scholars of Calcutta were therefore ignorant in 1823 of the existence 
of Little Bucharia, where Turkish and Persian arc spoken, and of Dzungaria, 
where the Calmuc is the native tongue; for it is necessary to pass through 
Tibet and these two countries in order to reach the frontiers of Siberia from 
India. These same scholars had as little notion of the Mongol and of the 
Manshoo, the only dialects of Eastern Tartary ! It is not without reason 
that Messrs. Abel-Reniusat and Klaproth have exposed these strange 

blunders 

* The critic fiuoU’S oi riithci misquotes, the pausiige from tlusjouuial, \ol. x\ii. \u 
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blunders of the English at Calcutta. These indiscreet disclosures have how- 
ever, excited the bile of the Calcutta Government Gazette; this journal 
summons to its aid the Hungarian De Koros, the only Englishman («c) who 
understands the Tibetan tongue, and declares, upon his authority, that all 
which Messrs. Remusat and Klaproth have published upon the language of 
Tibet is * altogether erroneous.’* But to return to our * School-Book manj’f 
he terms Turkey, Turkestan, being ignorant that this name belongs only to 
countries situated beyond the Caspian Sea, and that the empire of the Sultan 
of Constantinople bears, throughout the East, that of Sultaneti-Othmanieh. 
In enumerating the great countries of Asia, the ‘ School-Book man ’ forgets 
Persia in the west, and Siam, Cochin China, China, and Japan in the east.” 

After pointing out several omissions and objectionable modes of translation, 
such as the retention of the English word school, instead of tlie Hindustani 
maktah, or maklah khaneh, and the words Church Missionary Society printed 
in Arabic characters (in neither of which do we find any thing very culpable), 
the critic quotes the following as a table, given in p. 22 of the book, of the 
various people and nations of Asia. 

1st. The country of the great Tartars, comprehending the Cliinesc Tartars, the 
independent Tartars, and Tibet. 

2d. The country of Turkestan, containing Natolia, Turcotnania, Georgia, Curdislan, 
Diarbekr, Irak Arabi, the country of Syria, and that of the Philistines or the Holy 
Land. 

3d. The country of Irak. 

4th. Persia. 

5th. The country of Hind, or Hindustan, which is to the west of the Ganges. 

6th. India under the dominion of the English. 

7th. India to the eastward of the Ganges, which includes Ava, Aracan, Pegu, 
Malacca, Assam, and Syria (Sham), 

8th. The empire of Tonkin, which consists of Tonkin, Cochin-China, Cambogia, 
Lakto and Chiampa. 

Oth. China. 

10th. Japan. 

“ In this exposition, the author has omitted all Siberia, Great and Little 
Bucharia, Afghanistan, Dzungaria, the country of the Manshoos, Corea, and 

the kingdom of Lew-kew. He terms Georgia improperly Jarjia, in- 

stead of - Gurjislan ; he places it under the dominion of the Turks, 
although it has ceased to belong to them for about 100 years, and has been a 
Russian province since the year 1800. He also confounds Irak with Arabia, 
or rather, he passes over that great peninsula in silence. The Asiatic name 
for Syria is Sham; that of Siriah is absolutely unknown to 

orientals: the Turks alone have adopted the adjective Sirian, or 

Syriac, which they have borrowed from the Greeks and Europeans. In return, 
the geographer of Calcutta places Sham (or Syria) beyond the Ganges : 
he here employs this denomination for the name of Siam ; but this country 
is called in Hindustani as in well as Malay ^ or Siam.^' 

In the latter example the critic reveals his own ignorance that there is a 
country called Sham, or Laos, tributary to the Burmese empire, and inde- 
pendent of Siam. 

The critic further observes that the author has converted the kingdom ot 

Cochin 


# See r- 360 of our ptMcnt volume. 
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Cochin China into the empire of Tonkin, though the latter is merely a pro- 
vince of the former ; and that Japan is not written in Hindustani, as 

in this translation, but or 

The desire of retaining in this work the European names of countries, 
towns, mountains, and rivers, is severely condemned by the French critic, 
who considers that it is calculated to render the book useless to Asiatics. He 
instances the following example: “ Astrakan is a populous city on the river 
Volga, fifty miles from the Caspian Sea which ought, in his opinion, to be 
given thus : “ Haji Tarkhan is a populous city on the river Atel, twelve coss 
(or twenty-three miles, its actual distance,) from the sea of the Khazars the 
Caspian Sea being so called in Asia. 

The answer to the question, “ with what kingdoms do the Japanese trade?” 
is the following : “ With the Englishy the Chinese, and the Coreans.” The 
critic remarks, with justice, that “ it is perfectly well known that the Ja- 
panese admit no English vessels into their ports, and that all the efforts of the 
Ea&t-India Company to establish commercial relations with Japan have com- 
pletely failed.” 

Although there is some hypercriticism in this article, and it discovers an 
uncandid and uncharitable spirit, which seems to be the oflspring of dissembled 
resentment, we must acknowledge our conviction, as far as we can be con- 
vinced by an cx-parte consideration of the subject, not having examined the 
work which is criticised, that some of the writer’s objections arc well-founded. 


SONG OF JAVA DKVA. 

(From the Sansknl.) 

Sei^, onward trips the laughing Spring, 
Clad m the vestments of a king, 

Led by the merriest god above, 

Tlic laughing deity of Love, — 

His curious bow of blossoms made, 

Its string, of bees in clusters laid 
Upon the flowers, whose honied joys 
Suspend their motion and their noise ; 

The arrows of the smiling god 
Formed of the fragrant mango-pod 

How sweet the gales that gently blow, 
Cooled by Himala’s crest of snow', 

And breatlie of aromatic clove ! 

Whilst in the thickets of the grove. 

Mixed with the murmurs of the bee. 

Is heard the cuckoo’s minstrelsy. 

Who feeK not, amidst scones like these, 
The influence of the vernal breeze ? 

Alas ! they feel it not, wlio weep 
Dear objects sunk in mortal sleep • 

The lover mourning his departed fair, 

Or the sole relict of a wedded pair. 


A. 
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ON THE CONSTITUTIONS BEST SUITED TO THE CLIMATE 
OF INDIA. 

By Whitelaw Ainslie, M.D., M.R.A.S., late of the Medical Staff of Southern 
India.^ 

At this period, when there appears to be an intention of recruiting our 
European military force in India to a considerable extent, it must be worthy 
of consideration, what description of men may be best fitted to endure the 
influence of a climate so essentially different from that of the mother country • 
and which, though for particular ailments it may prove a perfect balm and 
restorative, is, in other affections, often productive of the most baneful conse- 
quences. 

I have not seldom been induced to think, that such officers as were em- 
ployed in enlisting for the Honourable Company’s service, did not suffi- 
ciently consider what might be the most proper time of life to prefer; for 
although a young man of seventeen, well grown, and healthy, may, in his 
own country, where all is natural to him, easily enough bear the heat of the 
dog-days, the fiuigue of a long march, and the pains of hunger and thirst, 
yet, if conveyed to a hot climate, at the same early period, the case must 
alter much ; the scorching winds of India, the damps at some seasons, with 
the peculiar ills which they never fail to bring along with them, are trying 
enough, in all conscience, to the most robust and best inured ; how much 
more so then must they be to the juvenile and perhaps delicate, whose frames 
have not yet attained to that degree of vigour whicli can only be looked for at 
a certain degree of manhood ! Many poor boys, during my long residence in 
India, have I seen fall victims to the injudicious practice of early enlisting for 
service in the torrid zone; striplings who, had they been permitted to remain 
but three years longer in England, might have grown up into hardy men, and 
been able to endure the severities and vicissitudes of any climate in the world ; 
to say nothing of the bad consequences which inevitably spring from those 
indiscretions into which tlje inexperienced are often hurried soon after their 
arrival in India. It is difficult to conceive a more helpless or miserable being, 
than a raw lad during his first severe indisposition in that country; it is then 
he begins most sincerely to regret the want of his family and friends. It is 
true that the glow of health, and the vivacity of youth, are rendered infinitely 
more vivid and buoyant by the brilliant sunshine and exhilarating air of an 
Asiatic clime ; but let disease and languor once assail an individual so circum- 
stanced, the fair illusion soon vanishes ; he looks around, but finds no well- 
known face to cheer him ; he considers himself as desolate and abandoned; and 
not' rarely sinks into that state of mental depression, which is of all things the 
most likely to aggravate his complaint. Such are a few of the mischiefs arising 
from giving the bounty to youths intended for our eastern territories before 
their constitutions are fully formed ; and, in support of wliat I have advanced, 

I shall here notice what has been adduced by Mr. Ballingall, in bis excellent 
Practical Observations on Fevery Dysentery, ^c. That gentleman observes 
(page 13): 'ffrom an inspection of the tables exhibiting an abstract of the register 
of deaths in the second battalion of the Royals, it will appear that during the 

first 

* This paper contains the substance of a letter which was transmitted, a few years ago, to the Hon. 
Court of Directors, with many additional remarks. 
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first ijear of the regiment being in India, out of 20 (> sufferers, 160 , or upwards 
of three-fourths, were under twenty-five years of age'* 

Earlier than twenty-one, no soldier should, in my opinion, be permitted to 
proceed to our possessions in the east ; but, as there may be an impropriety in 
sending out recruits to a tropical region too soon in life, so there may be an 
equal impropriety in sending them out at too late a period. The habits of the 
animal economy, like other habits, once established, cannot be easily or 
safely altered; none of the great organs of the human body, preparing or cir- 
culating for a length of years, with a certain energy, a specific quantum of 
any fluid, can be forced, by a sudden power, to do more or less, without in- 
ducing some degree of variation in their constituent parts, if not producing in 
them an actually morbid condition : the same may be said of the different 
smaller glands and emunctories, all of which are in some measure affected by 
a change of climate. With the exception of that rapid alteration caused by 
death, or acute disease, on the human frame, there is perhaps none so great as 
that brought on by a removal from a cold to a torrid region ; and in so far as we 
arc beings* by constitution, colour, and in fact by our very nature, intended for 
a temperate air, so far is the experiment we niake, in venturing to feverish 
climes, attended with more or less ultimate danger. Yet, however great the 
revolution which takes place upon our coming into a highly heated atmos- 
j)!iere, so admirably arc we organized, so nobly fitted for all the purposes of 
life, that, with proper care, and at a proper age, little risk is incurred. If 
past the age of thirty-six, I should object to any soldier being embarked for 
an Indian settlement, unless, in#ecd, he has been seasoned to a hot climate in 
other parts of the world ; and at that age it could only be with safety allowed 
111 his Majesty’s regiments, wliicli consist in general of disciplined men, who, 
of course, do not undergo the same severe drilling that recruits for the Hon, 
(.'omi)any’s service are obliged to submit to, soon after landing, and than 
which nothing can he more trying to new comers. I should, therefore, recom- 
mend, that in enlisting, cither for his Majesty’s or the Company’s service in 
India, a preference should be given to those of an age included between 
tw'cnty-onc and thirty-six. 

It must be remembered, however, that these observations apply merely to 
soldiers, or people whose condition in life does not admit of their procuring 
the comforts and indulgencies which tlie more affluent can command ; indivi- 
duals of this description are often, in time of war, not many days disembarked, 
before they are under the necessity of marching from morning till night, at a 
season of the year, perhaps, when the thermometer may be as high as 80 ° or 
!J0° in the shade at noon ; of sleeping on the damp ground, and rising, half- 
lefreshed, to toil on through an uidiealthy district, perchance to encounter 
tlie enemy : I say in time of war, for at other times, when stern necessity 
does not render it indis[)ensable, it must be allowed that the different Govern- 
ments of India invariably evince the most humane consideration for their 
young soldiers on their first arrival. The King’s and Company’s officers, and 
the civil servants, feel few of the inconveniences which I have just mentioned; 
their means admit of their taking better care of themselves ; carried about in 
paliinquecns during the hot hours, for the first few months they arc in the 
country, neither exposed to great fatigue, nor to the noxious dews of the 
night, they get gradually habituated to the fervid atmosphere, so that, in due 
bine, they become able to endure all weathers without peril. With such 

advantages 

* See Philosophy of Modidne, vol. lii. PP* 103-104. 
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advantages those gentlemen might safely venture to India at an earlier perioC 
of life ; I do not think for them that nineteen would be too young. How far 
indeed, this might interfere with education, is another matter ; the object is of 
great importance ; I merely speak of the physical influence of climate.* As 
those of a superior rank might, without risk, embark sooner than people of 
inferior stations, so might they, for similar reasons, with greater safety visit 
Asia at a more advanced age. As a proof of this, have wo not often seen 
governors, judges, and commanders-in-chief, who were even in the decline of 
life before they slept on an Indian soil ; who were never before in the torrid 
zone ; yet who enjoyed excellent health and spirits, in a country which to them 
must have been like a new world ? 

I shall now proceed to say a few words regarding the description of men, in 
point of natural constitution, best fitted for the purpose in question. Taking 
it for granted that the recruits are, in the first place, examined from head to 
foot, in order to ascertain the external perfection of their frames, and their 
facility in performing all muscular motions, I should think it advisable, con- 
sidering the nature of the country for which they were destined, that particular 
attention was paid to them in other respects. It is to be presumed, that any 
person who has made accurate observations on the different appearances, even 
in aspect alone, betwixt sound health and latent disease, could readily distin- 
guish such as should from such as should not be engaged : a vivid colour, ani- 
mated look, firm step and voice, clean tongue, and inoffensive breath, with 
what is commonly called the white of the eye {tunica adnata) clear, and with- 
out the least yellow tinge, arc in general \erf sufficient proofs of good diges- 
tion and well-performed visceral secretions jf and, with the other requisites, 
may, with propriety, entitle the possessor to a passport for the plains of Hin* 
doostan ; on the other hand, young men who seem dull, sallow, with rather 
tumid bellies, and somewhat bloated countenances, whose movements are 
languid, and the white of whose eyes has a yellowish or suffused appearance, 
ought to meet with a decided refusal to any application for bounty for the 
Company’s service, let them be ever so well grown ; for in them most cer- 
tainly lurk the seeds of future calamity ; — a calamity which will assuredly 
burst forth if ever they are exposed to ardent heat in a tropical country. A 
predisposition to hepatic derangement, and consequent visceral obstruction, 
may not unfrequently be discovered very early in life, and should never fail, 
when detected, to excite a due caution in the medical officers who are ap- 
pointed to examine recruits for our armies in the cast. By a rigid observance 
of these particulars, not only might our European force in that quarter be 
rendered more certainly healthy, but many fine fellows kept at home for the 
defence of the parent state, who would otherwise, in all probability, fall 
victims to the maladies of a climate to which their peculiar constitutions 
render them obnoxious. 

In making the foregoing remarks, I have chiefly had in view the troops of 
that service to which I for many years belonged ; they are equally applicable, 
however, to his Majesty’s regiments, as may be seen by turning to the valuable 
publication above-mentioned, in which Mr. Ballingall grieves at the error so 
frequently fallen 'into, of selecting boys for the King’s service in the East- 
Indies ; but I should be inclined to extend the view of this subject still farther, 

and 

• The reader will find some valuable remarks on climate in the work lately given to the world by Mr. 
Annesley, On the DiseaHce of India. 

t See Maclury on the Bile, pp. 196-204. 
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and suggest, influenced equally by the common feelings of humanity and a just 
regard for the public purse, that when whole corps are ordered to any part of 
our Eastern dominions, they should previously undergo the most minute exa- 
mination, and that all such individuals as, from their habit of body or other- 
wise, seemed likely to suifer from the hot climate, sliould be detained in Eu- 
rope, and others substituted in their place. 

The impropriety of sending men to India who are subject to epilepsy^ must 
at once appear obvious, when it is considered how great the languor and exhaus- 
tion, which but too frequently oppress even the healthiest within the tropics, 
and which never fail to prove more or less injurious, by increasing the mobility 
of the nervous system; nay, the almost constant irritation fiom the feeling of 
licat alone, independent of its other effects, I conceive to be no trifling source 
of mischief to those who are subject to attacks of the malady just alluded to. 

No man should be allowed to enlist for any of our Eastern settlements avAo 
has not been previously vaccinated, or had the regular small-pox, for this dis- 
order, if caught naturally in India, is but too often of the confluent and worst 
kind, and most destructive. 

Such individuals as suffer from cutaneous affections^ of whatever description, 
arc most improper subjects for the service in India ; in a climate where the 
skin has so much to do, it is absolutely necessary that its condition be healthy, 
so as to transmit the perspiration with the greatest possible facility a prin- 
ciple, it is true, which will hold good in every part of the world, but which is 
peculiarly applicable to the torrid zone; where a free exudation is so necessary 
to afford relief during the excessive heat, that it becomes almost as indispen- 
sable as the secretion of urine itself. 

But it is not in this way only that the cuticular discharge proves salutary in 
trojiical countries ; it appears to me to be powerfully preventive against various 
complaints. I have had repeatedly occasion to remark, that such young men 
as had suffered from dyspepsia in England, found their health much improved 
on coming to the Coromandel Coast, wltich 1 could account for in no other 
way than by the almost constant moisture on the surface of the body which is 
there experienced: for it is a fact well established, that in using exercise as a 
remedy in cases of bad digestion, in Europe, little bcnclit is ever derived if it 
is not employed in a way to bring on a degree of sweating. All extremes, how- 
ever, are bad ; should this be excessive, or allowed too often to take place, 
the very reverse will ensue ; languor, general weakness in the first passages, 
and that most certain of all consequences of violent pers[)irations, constipa- 
tion, when much crude matter is j)ent up, when bile is obstructed in its natural 
course, heating, and ultimately inflaming various organs, the healthy state of 
whichj' is essentially necessary for any thing like comfort or salubrity in the 
Eastern world. I have said that, generally speaking, the climate of our Asiatic 
dominions is far from hostile to the dyspeptic. It is still less so, if they are 
at the same time cautious with regard to their diet. Even the most robust fre- 
quently find their stomachs weakened by a want of due attention to their mode 
of living; what, then, must the delicate hazard by the same inadvertency? 
and it must be confessed that, for the higher orders in India, there are many 
temptations, for new comers especially, to exceed, found, as they must often 
be, at the tables of the affluent and luxurious. Certain mixtures of food can- 


* It therefore becomes a serious consideration, in individuals 
whether the extreme vessels admit of free exudation; as, if they do not, much bad hea req y 
ensues. 

\ So occasioning morbid affections of the liver, spleen, botveh, 

^«a/icJoMr«.VoL.25.NoJ50, 5 
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not be made without the danger* of bringing on indigestion ; hence follows a 
badlv prepared chyle, which will not only prove detrimental by insufficiently 
nourishing the body, but will lay the seeds of different chronic disorders. 
Thus it is that we see at our various watering-places hundreds of martyrs to 
gout, gravel, and rheumatism, many of them reaping the fruits of years of 
irregularity ; men too, not unusually at a time of life in which, had they been 
more prudent, they might have been enjoying the most perfect health. How 
does it happen, said an iuteUigent Frenchman once to the writer of this paper, 
that such numbers of your countrymen grow so early in life infirm ? He did 
not think it necessary in reply to say all he thought on the occasion, but as 
the foreigner was a person of great observation, it is presumed that he guessed 
sufficiently correctly as to the real cause. Soldiers in India have it not in their 
power greatly to err, either in quantity or quality of food ; happily for them, 
their mess-regulations fix all these matters j the consequence is, that amongst 
them dyspepsia is not of frequent occurrence; their maladies arising chiefly 
from great exposure to ardent heat, the abuse of spirituous liquors, and inter- 
course with dissolute females. It is no place here to treat medically of indi- 
gestion in India, yet I trust that it may not be reckoned as irrelevant to add, 
in consideration of the good-will we bear to all young Eastern adventurers, 
that those who wish to avoid it, would do wisely to live on the plainest food, 
which should be well done ; to dine, if possible, on one dish, or two at most ; 
not to take more than two meals in the day, the second certainly not sooner 
than five or six hours after the first ; not to be afraid of black tea, for it is 
virtually stomachic ; to masticate sufficiently; to shun crude vegetables or 
fruits ; to give a preference to that litjuor, in moderation, which is the least 
apt to produce acidity, whether shciTv or brandy and water; not to expose 
themselves to great heat, more than duty requires ; to sleep witii the head 
high; to take care that the bowels arcke[)t regularly open ; and, if their situa- 
tion renders it convenient,'!' to use regular cquitativii\. in the cool of the morn- 
ing; in a word, to have this ever in view, so to manage themselves, according 
to the best of their means, as to eschew, if possible, those disorders, whether 
hepatic or otherwise, which require mercury for their removal, the frequent 
use of which is the ruin of a greater number of fine constitutions than I shall 
here venture to state, and, in Hindoostan, in the hands of injudicious men, is 
tenfold more destructive than the sword itself. 

What the gouty, or those who have any reason to expect a visit from the 
gout, have to dread or hope from the climate of Hindoostan, comes next to 
be considered. It has been remarked, that some nations are less liable to this 
affection than others ; PlinyJ speaks of it as of more frequent occurrence in 

his 

• For example, I have known many persons who could not lake a single glass of Madeira wine at the 
same meal with curry or malagatanie, without bringing on heartburn in the course of about four hours 
after 

t After what has already been noticed of the mischief done by neglected constipation, it is scarcely 
necessary to say more; but this 1 must add, that I never yet knew a bad rase of liver or dysentery, in 
India, that had not been preceded by it. 'I'he pill I have found most useful in keeping the bowels open, 
is the common compound colocynth pill ; it never sickens the stomach, nor gripes ; perhaps owing to the 
happy mixture of its component parts : a four-grain pill will usually lie found sufheient, taken at Ired- 
time, to assist nature 5 if more is requirtxl, three of these will in most instances be effectual ; if bile is 
to be carried off, to the three may then be added three grains of calomel. 

I Of all modes of exercise, the most conducive to health in India is ridinfc horseback; by soft 
trotting there is a gentle impulse given to the ingesla downwards, as well as to the bile, &c. Themouths 
of the differentducts are kept oiien, and a tone and energy produced throughout the whole circulation— 
so much cannot be said for hard galloping, which over agitates, and never falls to render the nervous 
still more so. 

5 Htat, Nat., lib, xxvl. cap. x. 
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his time, in Italy, than it was in former ages ; and believed it to be of foreign 
origin, from the circumstance of there being no Latin name for it. The 
malady is very rare in China; and is said to be little known in some provinces 
of Germany. In Arabia it is seldom met with, but this does not appear to be 
the case in Persia, where, amongst those who do not adhere strictly to the 
rules of the Koran, with respect to temperance, it is by no means uncommon. 
I do not think that I ever knew but one Hindoo who had a well-marked gout ; 
the Mahometans are not so fortunate in this respect, nor have they any right 
to be, when we reflect that they are very indolent, live freely, and do not 
abstain from many other good things of this world. We may be, therefore, 
from the data before us, authorized to conclude that the climate of oiir Asiatic 
territories is favourable to this disorder. Those Europeans who arc subject to 
attacks of it, have, for the inost part, long intervals betwixt the fits; and 
when they do come, they are generally slight. What may be the positive cause 
of this mildness or iinfrequency of the disease in the hot climate must be diffi- 
cult to say, further than as India proves advantageous to the dyspeptic, it may 
he equally so to the gouty, seeing that those are constantly the greatest martyrs 
to it who suffer most from indigestion. Digestion, at all events that part of 
it which is performed in the stomach, has been called a fermentation, sui 
generis; if well performed, a wholesome chyle is ultimately produced; pro- 
vided always that the extraventricular part of the process is also well performed ; 
and which must depend on a due supply of good bile and other good abdo- 
minal secretions: but if the chyme, from which the chyle is in the first instance 
separated, has been rendered corrupt by repletion, or heterogeneous mixtures 
in the stomach, heart-burn* ensues, which is characterized by an acid of a 
peculiar nature, and this I conceive to be the prime agent in bringing on 
both gout and gravel, for they are twin brothers. The admirable Dr. Wollas- 
ton has demonstrated that the concretions formed in the joints of gouty per- 
sons arc composed of an animal acid, termed the uric or lithic acid, and soda; 
such concretions arc no doubt hastened in their produce by frequent indiges- 
tions; and certainly the disposition to their production is increased with 
advancing years, and an over indulgence in fermented liquors. Hereditary ills 
will assail us in spite of our greatest care to keej) them at a distance : it is for 
those, however, who have such calamities in prospect not totally to despair, 
but to hold this in remembrance, that as they must have had a commencement 
in the family, occasioned most likely by imprudence, so may they have a termi- 
nation there, the reward of persevering moderation. Another cause still may 
be brought forward in favour of India for the gouty, and that is, the free per- 
spiration there experienced, which, there is every reason to believe, carries 
off much peccant acid matter. 

I have observed that gout and gravel are twin brothers; I shall not, there- 
fore, detain the reader long with suggestions regarding how far the tropical 
country may be beneficial or otherwise, for such as have occasion to fear the 
last-mentioned complaint. I have had occasion to attend both Hindoos and 
Musselmans suffering from gravel or stone, but I cannot say that they are 
maladies of common occurrence in Hindoostan ; on the contrary, they are rare ; 
and as for confirmed stone^ in a European habit, I nevci knew a case o it . 
the affinity betwixt gout and gravel is no longer questioned ; so it consequently 
often happens that nephritic calculi are a sequel to gout, when it has assumed 
^ a chronic 


It i« sufficiently well known 


that the best remedies for this are antacids 
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a chronic form, and we find that the children of gouty parents are said to be 
hereditarily disposed to both disorders ; some having a podagric and others a 
nephritic affection. The use of hard water has been supposed, by Dr, Lister 
to be a powerful cause of gravel ; others, again, ascribe more mischief to acid 
food ; were the latter a serious source of the affliction, we should see the Indians 
suffer more from it than they do, for they use limes, tamarinds, &c. very libe. 
rally. But if I cannot allow the natural acids found in fruits* or potherbs to 
have any essential effect in producing the complaint in question, I must ascribe 
a very different result to that morbid acid produced in the first passages by 
indigestion, and which goes, no doubt, to form the lithic acid ; so indicating 
the employment of alkaline remedies in all calculous diseases. But perhaps 
nothing can be urged more in favour of a hot climate in gravcllish complaints 
than what we find recommended by Dr. Mason Good, who says, that what- 
ever tends to promote a determination to the skin will do good in such ail- 
ments, “ for the skin itself becomes, in this case, an outlet for a discharge of 
a redundancy of acid.”'|' 

It has occasionally become a subject of discussion, whether the climate of 
India was best suited to those of dark or fair complexions ; but it does not 
appear to be a matter of great importance ; as the tropics, with proper care, 
will be found to agree well with either; yet I must remark, that there is a sort 
of extreme fairness, accompanied with white hair, and very light grey eyes, 
approaching to those of the Albinos, which is far from desirable in hot coun- 
tries. Individuals so distinguished not only suffer much in their sight from the 
glare of bright sunshine, but, being often of lax fibres, they fidl into those dis- 
eases which such a frame of body is liable to, and invariably get scorched on 
exposure to a heat from which others sustain no injury; but this must not be 
understood to apply to what is commonly called fair complexion, but to tliat 
almost unnatural whiteness of hair and skin which we sometimes sec. There 
is also a degree of dark complexion which we should not select for India ; I 
mean that which is accompanied with unusual torpor of the bowels, languid 
circulation, grave manner, full black eyes, and peculiar attachment to abstruse 
studies — in fact, that by which the melancholic temperament is chiefly characte- 
rized. For young men so particularized I should say that India was prejudi- 
cial, as the morbid torpor would increase by the wasting influence of great 
exudation ; sobriety of manner pass gradually into a love of seclusion ; dys- 
pepsia put on some of the distressing features of hypochondriasis ; and intel- 
lects, frequently of the noblest and most generous cast, though in their rea- 
soning faculty unimpaired, lose, in spite of the gorgeous orb, much of that 
manly energy which had constituted their principal charm. Upon the whole, 
I should be inclined to give a preference to complexions neither unusually 
dark nor peculiarly fair ; but after all, as already hinted, it is not an object 
perhaps worthy of much consideration ; and we know that the Romans of 
old said “ nimium ne crede co/ori.” Much greater essentials for India are, a 
perfect frame, cheerful disposition, and good digestion. 

For the rheumatic, I shall not hesitate to say that the warm climate of 
Asia is favourable, with common prudence ; but this is absolutely necessary, 

and 

• There are several of the delicious fruits of India which contain little or no acidity, such as the cus- 
tard-apple and plantain, and which may consequently be eaten by those who have the most delicate 
digestion : I say delicious fruits of India, with all due respect to the opposite opinion of Bishop Ileber. 
That enbghtened and amiable prelate could surely not have tasted many of those which grow in the 
gentlemen’s gardens of the southern provinces. 

t See Study of Ut^wno, vol. v. pp. .'>23-524. 
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uid I am sorry to adil, is not in this instance easily submitted to : for to avoid 
the sometimes nearly siiffbcating heat of close nights, Europeans are too often 
tempted to sleep either altogether sub Jove^ or what is worse, behind wetted 
tatties, and suffer accordingly : and here, as every medical officer who has 
been in India can attest, are two of the most positive sources, not only of 
rheumatism, but of fever and palsy, amongst both his Majesty’s and the Com- 
pany’s troops. 

It is, we should imagine, scarcely necessary to observe, how baneful the 
climate of our Asiatic dominions is, to those men who have any tendency to 
viental derangement ; perhaps no exciting cause for complaints of this nature 
has oftener been adduced than that of inordinate heat it is particularly noticed 
by Find in his admirable 1 reatisc on Iiihanily. Cox, an English writer on 
the same disease, and Dr. Arnott, have fully te.^tified the correctness of the 
distinguished Frenchman’s assumption; and I am concerned to say, that I have 
myself witnessed but too many deplorable instances of madness amongst the 
troops of the Coromandel coast, to have any doubts on this point. 

But perhaps, of all diseases, that to which the climate of India proves most 
ungenial is scrophula; no man with an hereditary right to that affliction should 
on any account be sent to India, where I have never known one iiulividiial with 
the malady in his habit who enjoved tolerable health for ten months together. 
Soldiers so tainted are fit for nothing but lumbering up an hospital ; and for the 
most part, after lingeiing a few years, burdens to themselves, and to the regi- 
ments to which they belong, fall a prey to the most frightful ami ravaging 
ulcers. How this baneful effect of a liot climate, upon persons so unfortunately 
predisposed, is best tc) be accounted for, it may be difficult to say ; the long 
state of darkness in which we have wandered regarding the proximate cause of 
affections of this nature, leaves us little more than a conjecture ; I have myself 
almost a conviction, that one of the great sources of the evil is a deficiency of 
ironf in the blood; a notion best supported by the fact of the advantage that is 
invariably derived from the use of the preparations of that metal in strumous 
disorders. This is, however, altogether unconnected with the effect of climate 
in such ailments; regarding which, we may so Jar presume, that as laxity of 
the solids, and a general deficiency of bodily vigour, arc known to be the con*- 
slant concomitants of the complaint, such a condition will be greatly increased 
in those territories where the extreme heat is found to enervate in no common 
degree. 

As to the benefit or bad consequences to be looked for from a residence in 
India for such young men as have a predisposition to consumption, an opinion 
cannot be given with too much caution ; and it must be owned that, as far as 
enlisting recruits for our foreign dominions goes, it were certainly wisest to 
take no person whatever of doubtful stamina ; one thing is certain, that 
although the malady in question is to be met with in Uindoostan, it is. by no 
means so frequent there as in Europe. We all have seen the good o ten t one 
by a speedy removal to a milder air when this hydra first threatens; indeed a 
changed of place, of whatever nature, would seem then to have a happy 


. Exerting Its direct Influence on thebram, In the organic 
for I cannot for a moment suppose (however hitherto it may avt cn y . ^ ^ 

in every instance, the exact morbid condition) that any other cause ^han a ^ 
an aberration of intellect (see llalliday’s excellent work on t Knglehart of Got- 

t Sec Russel on Sa-opfaUn.-U would appear, by some expenmen . y 3ng deprived a 

tingen. that the red colour of the cruor of the blood Is owing to the iron it lontains . having dej 

portion of the iTMor of its iron it became colourless. . frame who. by a frequent 

t I lure kno.n several per™, with the seed, of comuntpLon m thi.r frame, who, hy 
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effect. In preventing the suppuration of tubercles, therefore, the warm clime 
of Asia, we should say, might be safely recommended ; for such, for instance, 
as have’ simply a disposition to phthisis, but on whom the enemy has as yet 
made no direct attack; and more especially it might be deemed eligible for 
those ranks who were not under the necessity of exposing themselves to all 
the hardships which, as wc have above noticed, the lower orders must encoun- 
ter in the torrid zone. On the other hand, when the disorder has onee made 
a fatal breach in the lungs, alas 1 the weakness and decay are mfimtely has- 
tened by the enervating influence of excessive heat, and death soon ends the 
scene Where the greatest risk lies, then, 1 shall not take it upon me to de- 
cide; with such facts in their possession, parents may. It is a lamentable 
truth, that there is but too often merely a choice of evils ... this lower world, 
in which wc are evidently destined in many instances to be purified by suffering; 
on such occasions, we can but act according to the best of our judgment and 
moral feeling, and wait with patience the result. Of this we may be sure, 
that should we merit his mercy, the great Disposer of events will settle all m 
the manner most essentially conducive to our ultimate happiness. 

To conclude, I must beg that it may not for a moment be imagined, from 
the observations I have here advanced, than any the slightest implication was 
intended to bear reference to those liberal and able men who direct the aflairs 
of our Asiatic possessions. The prosperity of that great branch ol our foreign 
empire well proves the justice and humanity with which it is governed. The 
continually fortunate termination of our eastern wars, and all our other diffi- 
culties in that quarter, at a period too wlu-n Europe trembled under the 
scourge of the Idem Attila, and down to these later times, sufficiently tes- 
tifies the talent which controlled. Nor can the smallest blame attach to the 
authoritv which now presides over the medical department immediate^ con- 
nected with the passing of recruits for India: zea and assiduity are there as 
conspicuous, as private character is benevolent and cstnnab e. In the mo her 
clntry the evil consequences were not seen, and could only be remedied by 
representations from the distant territory in which they were felt ; repiesenta- 
tions which, if we may judge from the result, must have been as strongly 

urged as they were speedily attended to. , , u fUn. 

The remarks offered in these pages, I could wish to be regarded as altogethc 
of a general nature ; most of the... first occurred to me wh. e I was on the 
eoast^of Coromandel, upwards of thirty years ago, when in medical 
large military station, which afforded me many opportunities of ascertaining 
the certain effects of a hot climate on the health of soldiers. 

I have lately been much gratified to learn, that many, nay all of 
vertencies whfch I have touched on are now happily corrected ; so that this 
communication might by some be considered as in a 

ever in whose opinion I have much faith, seems disposed to think that m 
medical point of view, and altogether independent ol its politico-eco 
nature it mi«ht be a useful manual for such fathers as had sons for whom 
they looked towards Hindoostan as a land of destination. ‘ "y 

in this hope, ventured to lay it before the public ; closing all I have to say by 
exiresslg a sincere wish, lhatiudia may long shine the brightest jewel m the 
diadem of our beloved monarch ; ever prosper as England s bes sc 
all that is noble, liberal, and virtuous. 

always mking the change when he found the enemy threatened an attack. 
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turkey and GREECE. 

Notwithstanding the multitude of works which within the last few years 
have appeared on the present state of Turkey and Greece, and on the re- 
lations subsisting between them, no subject is less understood in England. 
Assuredly modern tourists are not the authorities which we should be content 
we look for something more than descriptions, however animated, of 
natural scenery and costumes j relations, however lively, of personal adventures, 
or of anecdotes every where current and perhaps without foundation; or 
comparisons, however ingenious, between the present and ancient state of the 
two countries. Nor do we think that much more is to be learned from the 
ambassadors themselves, who from a conference four or five times a year with 
the Turkish ministers, and an intimacy with none but the interpreters or 
Kiiropean residents, could not be expected to know much of a power which 
veils its designs in the darkest obscurity, and is above all careful to conceal 
them from foreigners. What we have long wanted has been an accurate state- 
ment of the policy exercised by the conquerors towards the conquered; of 
the feelings, prejudices, and habits of both parties; of the secret steps which 
the one has taken to preserve, the other to subvert, a protracted tyranny ; and 
in a still higher degree, we have wished for a careful development of the 
causes which led to the present contest between the followers of the cross 
and of the crescent. Such varied information could not be hoped from any 
foreigner, however long his residence in Turkey, or important the functions he 
was required to discharge : it could be obtained from one only who, to an 
accurate knowledge of Turkish and modern Greek, united a knowledge no 
less accurate of the two nations ; who derived his acquaintance with affairs, 
not merely from his intimacy with certain leading individuals, but from official 
intercourse with them ; who, in short, acted a prominent part in the scenes 
^vhich he described. 

Well might we have despaired of meeting with these important requisites in 
any individual ; but we rejoice to find that they are at length found in a native 
of (xrccce, Jacoraky Ri/o, who has just published, in the French language, 
a sketch of modern Greek history from the fall of Constantinople to that of 
the Missolonghi. As secretary at the Ottoman Porte, as Grand Postelnik, or 
chief minister, to the two hospodars of Wallachia and Moldavia, and as united 
by blood or friendship with the noblest and most influential of the Greeks, 
he has acquired information to which scarcely any other person, whether 
Turk or Greek, could have gained access ; and from patriotic motives he has 
made public that information. After the unfortunate issue of the insurrection 
under his friend and relation Ypsilanty, — an insurrection in which he was per- 
sonally concerned— he fled from the Turkish dominions, and remained some 
time at Geneva, watching with intense anxiety the progress of events in his 
native country, and the effects produced by Christian sympathy throughout 
l^uropc in its behalf. There he published a view of modern Greek literature, 
‘iwork which has been eagerly received on the Continent ; and there also he 
composed his Precis de V Hisioire Moderne de la Grcce. This is by far the 
most interesting treatise that has ever appeared on this subject ; it is indeed 
flie only satisfactory one. Called to accompany his friend Count Capo d Istria 
to the classic shores of the peninsula, he had not time to superintend its pub- 
lication; and the duty devolved upon two editors, who, perhaps, have not 
^llschargcd it exactly as he himself would have done. We allude more espe- 
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cially to some anecdotes which they have ventured to suppress, but which 
ought, by all means, to have been retained. 

From this important work of Rizo*s, and from some other sources hitherto 
unknown to English readers, we proceed to explain the general policy of the 
Poite towards its Cliristian subjects, and the causes that led to the terrible 
conflict which during the last few years has raged amidst “the classic haunts” 
of Greece. 

After Mahomet the Second had taken Constantinople, his policy induced 
him to protect, instead of extirpating, his new subjects. He had indeed little 
to fear from the unwarlike inhabitants of the ca|)ital; but he well knew that 
their co-religionists in the mountainous j)arts of Greece could not easily be 
subdued by force of ainns; and he was willing to try what effect a certain de- 
gree of clemency would produce upon the latter. Besides, he continually 
apprehended a crusade of the Christian powers of Europe, and he laboured 
with equal zeal and success to alienate the disciples of the eastern from those 
of the western church. He also knew that where religious differences are the 
least striking, the greatest degree of animosity usually prevails ; that his Greek 
subjects, oppressed as they were, might be taught to regard even Mussulmans 
with less abhorrence than the schismatic Latins. Hence he resolved to pre- 
serve the national church, and to make it in some measure dependent on him, 
not merely for its existence, but for its very constitution. 

With the concurrence of some members of the higher clergy, he elevated 
to the dignity of Palriki-ltouWy or Patriarch of the Romans, Gennadins 
Scholarius, whose fanatic antipathy against the Latiu', he well knew. Having 
called the latter into his presence, he caused him to be invested, through the 
vizier, with i\\Qcnfinn, or mantle of honour, delivered with his own hands the 
pastoral staffj the symbol of the new dignity ; prcjicntcd him with a thousand 
ducats, and caused hiin to be conducted on horseback to the patriarchal 
residence, accouipunicd by bis suite, and escorted by several officers of the 
Porte, and u regiment of Janizaries. The same ceremony has always taken 
place since that period on the installation of a new patriarch. 

Agreeably to the order »)f Mahomet, the synod, at whose bead is the patiiarch, was 
coinjiosed of ten .afc!ibislio])s dioscn by the said pinnate, besides those of Ileraclea, 
Cyzicus, Chalccdon, and Derkos, who having their tliiones near Constantinople, are 
expressly bound to reside with the liead of their religion. Tlie latter may sometimes 
increase the number of mcmheis, hut be cannot reduce them to fewer than ten. He 
cannot alone dtc ule on any geneial affair, whether civil or ecclesiastical, nor can he 
even noniinate to any vacant see, without the consent of the synod. He himself may 
be deposed at tlie instance of that synod, and of the secular clergy. When dissatisfied 
with their patiiarch, they meet together, draw up a menioiial, in which they expose 
their complaints, and to which they fix their seals: they present it to the Porte, and 
demand the deposition of their superior. The Sultan immediately complies : he eii- 
joins the synod to choose a new liead, whose election he confirms by a document written 
with his own hand : the following day the new patiiarch i-. installed by the ceremony of 
the caftan, d'lie Porte never deprses him unless it be on the accusation, whether true or 
false, of high treason.— Mod. 

In private matters the patriarch may present petitions in his own name to 
the Porte ; but when the higher dignities of the church are to be filled up, lie 
must, in conjunction with the synod, petition the government for the heraii, 
or mandates, necessary to confirm the appointment. The patriarch and the 
archbishops are compelled to pay annually into the imperial treasury 25,000 
Turkish pia.strcs. This is styled a yraenly though as obligatory as the he- 

nevolencc 
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nevoknce of our own ancestors. He has a certain jurisdiction in civil afRurs j 
he takes cognizance not only of wills, legacies, marriages, divorces, &c., but 
even of small thefts, and other minor offences committed by the members of 
his church. He holds his court in his own house, and his decisions are con- 
sidered valid even when a Turk and a Greek are the litigating parties. He 
cannot, of his own authority, sentence to banishment : in that case he me- 
morializes the Porte, and the obnoxious individual is conducted by the military 
to the place of exile ; nor can the latter be recalled without his consent. He 
has a prison, to which he can consign any Greek, lay or clerical, who has 
committed a crime ; or he can remove the delinquent to the gallies, without 
the intervention of the government ; nor can the latter annul his sentence. 
Since the destruction of the Janizaries, a body of whom formerly attended 
him, he has a number of regular troops at his disposal, who implicitly obey 
his commands. These are his ministers of justice, who in some respects 
possess privileges not granted to their comrades under the immediate authority 
of the Porte. 

Such are the privileges which the patriarchs have possessed, and whicli at 
first sight appear far from inconsiderable; but they are rendered comparatively 
nugatory, we arc told, by the vexations to which the primate is subjected. 
He may at any moment be deposed on pretence of high treason ; nor will 
pretexts for the charge be wanting, in a country where the grand vizier receives 
from every new patiiarch 100,000 piastres. And it is said that many of his 
privileges are taken from him, and not returned without a considerable fine. 

But, whatever may have been the real power of the Greek patiiarch and his 
s}nod, it is certain that the Greeks were long satisfied with the apparent 
authority he possessed. Tliey regarded his spiritual tlirone as “ the ark of 
their safety.” They saw their worship not only tolerated, but protected both in 
Kurope and Asia; and their numerous monasteries regarded with something 
like reverence by the superstitious Mussulmans : 

They (tlie Turks) repeat the names of the saints to whom religious houses are dedi- 
(Mtocl, and eonsidcr them as the sacred retieats of men detached from tlie world, and 
occupied in the worship of God. In this respect they imitate tlie Saiacens. Moolla 
Huiikiar, one of the greatest of the Islamite saints, was the mtiiuate friend of a 
Christian monk : on his demise, he ordered the tond) of the latter to be placed by his 
side in a tdie, or leligioiis house of the IMahometans, which is the most famous in 
Iconiiim. Both tombs still exist in the same house, the .shcih, or abbot, of which girds 
the sultans with the sword on their accession to the thione. — Ibid. 

The Mahometan.? have also their monks, the dervishes, who are divided 
into several classes. Thus “ the Moolevis are materialists in their creed ; the 
licltashis honour Christ and the twelve apostles; the Zerrm* reverence the 
Virgin.” And though the Mahometan religion entertains little respect for 
women; though it docs not allow them even iii Paradise the smallest stream 
of honey, while to the men it insures whole rivers of delight ; though it pro- 
hibits them from entering into the religious orders, yet its professors pay great 
respect to Chri.stian nuns; 

III 1818 (says Rizo), when I was in the scrxice of the Ottoman ministry, I was 
directed to translate into Tuikisli two memoiiaK, the one addressed to the reigning 
Hult.in, the other to las favomite minister ll.det Kneiidi, both iroiii the nuns of a 
couveiu situated in the teiiitories of Genoa. In both they represented the spoliation of 
tlicir power by tlie French republicans, and besought his most reli^nnis liighness (wr 
Unulcs^r Ircs-picusc) to send them as a piesent three Turkey carpds, the first green, the 
i>t'coiid blue, (he tliird ro.se-colour, to cover the pavement of their temple. In return, 
Join II. Voi..'?.^, No. l.-JO. .'IF . 
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they promised to pray God for the prosiwrity, the glory, and the health of the Grand 
Saignior, I’he rwjucst was promptly granted. 

The Greeks of the more mountainous districts had also many temporal 
privileges which they wrested from the fear or the policy of their rulers. The 
greatest of them was the nomination of captains {armatoles, or men at arms) 
from members of their own body, to defend their respective districts against 
any hostile force, as well as to maintain internal order. The influence which 
this body has exercised, and still exercises, on Greece, is great ; we give the 
account of its origin in the words of Rizo t 

Tlie firi>t sultans who undertook the conquest of Acarnania, Epirus, and Albania 
were constrained, In order to secure the possession of those provinces, to grant them 
several jrrivilegos. Their inacccsdbic inounUiins, the warlike spirit of the inhabitants, 
the extent of their maritime coasts, their proximity to the Venetian territories, from 
which supplies of every description could easily be <lrawn, rendered these countries 
formidable to tlie Ottoman government. Mount Agrapha, the natural bulwark of 
Epirus, was the first country that obtained by treaty the privilege of having a captain 
and a sufficient number of soldiers for the maintenance of good order, and tlie de- 
fence of the towns and villages which lie around the sides and base of that almost per- 
peiidicidar hill. From the time of Amurath the Second the inliahitanls obtained the 
right of two votes out of three in the adiuinistiation of their civil aifairs. The Cadi, 
or Mussulman judge, had the first, their ardibisliop the second, and their captain the 
third j and this regulation subsisted unto the time of Ali Pacha. The example of 
Mount Agrapha was subsequently followed by all the provinces of continental Greece, 
from Albania to I\race<lonia, by the Peloponnesus and Euboea. The first captain of 
Mount Olympus, acknowledged and aiitlioii/ed as such by the Tuikish government 
towards the close of the fifteenth ceutuiy, was Cara-Michali. 'J'hese heads of (he 
Greek militia were called arnuiloli s by the Turks, and cctjiUum by their countrymen, 
Their soldiers were named pnlhcan's, or cour.igeous, and their aide-de-camp piolo- 
pallicare, or the first of the courageous. Kich of those captains was furnished uilh a 
diploma, in virtue of which ho oxcieised his two-fold duties. 'I'hero weie also militaiy 
chiefs, who were not acknowledged by the govciiiment, who continued to subsist in a 
state of revolt, and who were considered as Icadeis of banditti. But all, wliether 
otticially acknowledged or not, were hound together by (he tie of common defence and 
common interest. Many of tliem, ihrougli theii luavery, .acquired so much power that, 
though persecuted and depressed by the pachas, they coulimicd liy foicc the exercise of 
their functions. Sucli, among otlicis, was Audiout/o, the lathei of Odyssmis, who at 
the head of iw'o hundred pallicarcs, sword in hand, tiaveiscd (he whole Peloponnesus fiom 
Maina to Vosiilza, and wlio was often coiupelUd to niaiutaiu tliree bloody battles daily 
with the numeious hands of Turkish soldieis op|)osed to his maieli. 

After the conquest of Epirus and Albania, (he Ottoman government, .according to 
its usual custom, left a nuinher of regular troops to guard the new possessions : to 
these troops were distributed lands held by military tenure. They occupied a portion 
of the coasts, the principal towns, and llie open country. Ere long they mixed w'itli 
the conquered inhabitants, whose manners, customs, and even language, they adopted, 
so that at length they became a sort of creoles, between Christianity and Mahometanism ; 
or if tliey professed the latter it was only as a means of obtaining higher promotion. 
But a numerous and warlike population inhabited the fastnesses of these mountainous 
provinces. The Tuikish government did not interfere with them ; indeed the first suc- 
cessors of Mahomet had too much to do in ajipoasing domestic troubles to think oi 
subduing them. Bajazet was occupied with the rival claims of his brother Zidzim. 
Selim 1., at the commencement of his reign, had to struggle with Lrotlieis also, wlio 
aspired to the supreme jiovver ; and when freed from that struggle, lift marched against 
the Persians and Minielukes. IBs son Soliman warred with Hungary, Austna, 
Venice, and the kiiigh's of St. .folin, fiom wlioni he wie-.ted (he isle of I’ltodc''- 
During tlu. peuoJ, and while Thrace, Bulguia, «ud Scivia wcie hud w i 'te hy tli“ 
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Ciiristian or llic Turkish armies, Albania, Epirus, and Acarnania, being fur from the sccn.c 
ol war, enjoyed tranquillity, and increased rapidly in strength. Of all the Mussulmans 
who possessed military fiefs, the fust who shewed a spirit for insubordination, a conse* 
qiience lesulting bom the leudul system, were the feiulatoiy lords of Epirus and AU 
bania. I'rom their oiiginal Obtahlishmcnt in those countries they took deep root in 
them, so that the Ottoman government was constrained to act towards them with 
caution, and foieign p ichas were sehloni nominated to govern them. Hence tliere 
existed between these Mahometan lords and the Porte a degree of mutual distrust, 
and even animosity, which was of gi oat set vice to the Greek inhabitants : their in- 
stallation of captains became more and more secure; the mountaineers were seldom 
niolcsted In their retre.ils; and the connnertial industry of the Christian inhabitants of 
tlie towns gievv moie and mote successful. 

From the oiigin of their conquests in Thessaly, the Turks established in the vast 
jilaiiis watered by the Penens a Mahometan colony from Iconium and other provinces 
ot Asia ?<Iinoi : this colony still Iroais the name of Coniari. The new settlers, entirely 
devoted to the piincipal pursuits of agricnltme, soon incurred the contempt of their 
wailike neighbouis, wlio robbed them with impunity, 'riie Porte then judged it ne- 
ccssaiy to confule the guarding of the defiles to the neigbboming pachas. Unt as the 
latter could not i educe tlvc numerous hands of Mahometan and Christian robbers, wlio 
made frequent incursions into the plains, they availed themselves of the Vigilant courage 
of the (i) nuilolcs, or Greek captains, each of whom headed a certain number of armed 
men, and was suppoited by the district which he defended. 

Tims this Greek militia continued to he favomed by the government, which was so 
fa) fiom taking iimbiage at it, that the hospodars of Wallachia and Moldavia were 
authorized to foim their body giiaid, and that of the piineipalities, from the same 
institution; the members were known by the generic name of Albanians. It was 
this Christian guaid which esc oi ted them from Constantinople to Bucharest or Jassy ■ 
tlu’se were the soldieis who, on the sudden appearance of Ypsilanty in Moldavia, first 
I. lised the staiidaid of insui lection ; these were the soldieis who, when the reigning 
Miltau declared Ali Pacha a rebel, leceixed Irom the Poite the concession of many new 
piicilcges; who weie considered impoitant enough to be courted by both contending 
paities. 

But the uioiintainoiis districts of Greece were not the only parts where the 
native inhabitants rose to coii.sidcration and pow'cr; in the very capital of the 
empire tliey began to fill some high posts. Of the.se, the most important i.s 
that of griind intciqiretcr to the Porte, a dignity to which Panajotaky was the 
first Greek ever raised. This was in the earlier portion of the seventeenth 
century, a period ever mcmoiahlc to his countrymen; for since that time the 
office lias been restricted to Greeks alone. Panajotaky owed his elevation 
chiefly to his varied talents, and in no ineomsiderablc degree to tlie favour of 
the then vizier, Kinprooly Mehined. So great was the consideration in which 
he was held, that he one day ventured to dispute with a Mahometan doctor on 
the truth of the Cliristian religion, and that too not in private, but before the 
vizier himself, and many ulemas. He was succeeded in this high dignity by 
Alexander Mavrocordato, who was one of the chief ncgociators at Carlowitz.* 
On that occasion, the latter rendered such service to the Porte that he was 
rewarded with the title of Confidant of the Secrets of the Empire, a title which, 
until the breaking out of the present insurrection, was preserved in the di- 
ploma of every interpreter. 


• This Mavrocor, Into ha.l .is pIiysKi-m 1" the 

honme actitialntal »,th a doctt.nc then recently hroaehcl.-the mcniation of »» h“- [jj' 
were not a little i.uir.le<l to conceive howsiinirlc pulsatiom .■oul.l inove the “ 

•imwent to the eve, ami they accnscl onr ilm-lor of soneiy. To lirevcnl setiou. , ,mso.,uencM, Mav- 
-"orilato iilisM .Ure.nli on Ihe .nh,ea. tioth ,n Creek and Tniklsh. a stei- vh.th served no. only 
to h;s LOinplclc Vindiiatioii, but to his future I’Tomolioti 
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This dignil^ wab solemulv proltibited to Jew* and Armenians by successive edicts of 
the sultans. The secretary -interpreter was regarded by the goveinment as a member 
of the ministry, and he was attached to the office of reis-effendi, or minister of foreign 
affairs. His most important privileges consisted in the exemption from liibutc not only 
of himself, but of his sons, and twenty persons in his suite ; in paying no duty on the 
importation of articles intended for his own consumption ; in being subject to no other 
tribunal than the supreme com t of the vizier; in appearing in state like the Turkish 
minister on a horse richly caparisoned, and surrounded by four pages in Hvciy ; and in 
being allowed to ransotn Georgian slaves, on the pretence that he required them for liis 
service, but in reality to save them from apostacy, and set them free. Formerly these 
slaves were allowed only to'Mabometans, but the privilege iti question w'hs demanded 
and obtained by Panajotaky. 

The Greeks were rdso appointed by the Porte to the offices of constds, 
vice-consuls, charges-d’aftaircs, and sccretaiics, or rather interpreters, to the 
few Turkish embassies despatched to llie other Fluropcan courts. These were 
offices for which the Turks were little adajrted, and to wliicli indeed they were 
strongly indisposed. They considered their mission as no better than a tem- 
porary banishment; and during the short period of their absence they sighed 
for their return. Hcncc it is no wonder tliat they effected so little good, and 
tliat they returned as ignorant as they went.* 

Blit the most elevated, though not perhaps the most influential, of the 
dignities to which the Greeks alone were appointed, arc the governments of 
Wallacliia and Moldavia. The post is not hereditary, nor conferred for any 
definite term ; he who holds it may at any time he displaced to make room lor 
a successor; and as every new hospodar is com|>cllcd to pay a certain sum by 
way of gratuity to tlic vizier, we need not be surprised that frequent changes 
take place in tlic persons appointed over those provinces. The dragoman, or 
grand-interpreter, is usually the man on whom that appointment falls ; and 
for that reason he was considered the hospodar presumptive ; hut sometimes 
the deposed hospodar was rc-called to his former <lignity. 

Some of the islands in the (Jrecian archipelago, sucii as the Cyclades and 
the Sporades, had also peculiar privileges, which they enjoyed from their 
subjection, or rather capitulation, to the Porte. Their inhabitants, the best 
sailors in those seas, the most hardy and enterprizing, wcic greatly wanted 
to oppose the maritime ascendancy of the Venetians ; and tliey accordingly 
insisted on terms exceedingly advantageous. Thus they admitted no Mussul- 
man governor nor judge; iio Mahometan whatever was permitted to land; 
they were governed hy their ancient laws ; were permitted to have bells, to 
build churches and monasteries, to appoint their rulers, both civil and eccle- 
siastical. They were, however, compelled to pay a certain sum annuall^^ to 
the Capudan Pacha, or grand admiral of the empire, on whom, as their 
feudal lord, they more immediately depended. Several ilistricts also of Con- 
tinental Greece were considered as the peculiar property of the female branches 
of the reigning family, or of the great dignitaries of the empire : licncc, as 
they were under the special protection of some powerful head, they had 
privileges denied to others. The same may he said of the disiricts whose 

revenues 

• In 17% Jussuf Aglia Effcncb was ambassador to our court. “ On hib return to Constantinople he 
was akked what remarkable thing be had seen in England. * 'I'be famous House of Commons, re- 
plied he, with the most sovereign contempt, ‘ is only an assembly of insolent fellows, and everlasting 
praters : never did I see any thing so low. But I have seen in I.ondon something really striking,— 
iiuilc worthy of admiration.”' The reader will be at some loss to guess what had so powerfully 
excited this admiration ; and he will not lie a little surpribcd to liear that it was the dexterity with 
which d juggler played with four orange# and two forks ! 
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revenues were appropriated to certain great mosques, or to the cities of 
Mecca and Medina : they were under the superintendence of the chief of the 
black eunuchs, whose duty it was to secure tliem in the enjoyment of their 

rights. ^ 

But if particular privileges were granted to certain Greeks, and even to 
certain islands and districts, the great body of the j)eople were unquestionably 
subject to many vexations, to many galling humiliations, to many arbitrary 
impositions and tyi annical acts on the part of the local governors. Hence, 
when the victories of Russia showed the weakness of the Porte, they began 
to look forward to their possible, if not their speedy deliverance from the 
yoke of the infidel. That weakness was owing in no small degree to the 
personal character of the sultans, who, jealously excluded during their minority 
from the public administration, — no longer permitted to command armies, or 
govern provinces, but shut out from all intercourse with society until their 
accession to the throne, knew less of life, and of the duties annexed to their 
elevation, than the lowest dervishes in their dominions. All discipline, too, 
was disregarded by the troops ; and Mustapha III. found that his 700,000 
soldiers, and his own pompons appellation of S/iah'inShn/i, or king of kings, 
were but a poor defence against the tliundcr of the Russian legions. 

Catherine was the first who elfectually humbled the pride of the Turks. 
Her successes, her declared partiality for the Greeks, her manifestoes, ami 
especially the appearance of her fleet in the Egean Sea in 1770, produced a 
powerful sensation throughout the peninsula. Several districts openly re- 
volted, and raised the standard of liberty; hut the irruption of the Albanians, 
and the peace which the Sultan Abdul Hamid purchased from the empress, 
annihilated for a time the hoj)Cs of the Greeks, and left them exposed to the 
vengeance of the Porte. An expedition against them was umlcM'taken into the 
peninsula; but though numbers were massacrctl, less mischief was done than 
liad been feared. The Turkish general was indnccil to wreak liis vengeance 
chiefly on the Albanian robbers; and the old prince Vpsilanty at Constanti- 
nople was successful enough with the vi/ier to intercede for a mitigation of 
punishment with respect to the nation in general. This was not so difficult to 
be obtained, as the Sultan found too much severity would induce the Greeks 
to migrate into Russia, and he had also, it is said, a private motive for 
clemency. 

In the massacres of the Poloponnesus, among the sl.ucs chosen for the soraglio was 
llie daugbter of a Greek secular jaiesl : bei l)eauty so ehai nied the Sultan tint lie be- 
came deeply in love with her, and promoted her lo the rank of (adin, or wile. Ihe 
priest, unhappy at his beieavement, went to Constantinople to claim her deliverance. 
He addressed himself to Demetiiiis Shanary, a native of Seio, and banker of the 
Sultana Asiua, the sister of Abdul Hamid, and begged his inteneieiiee. “ My good 
father,” replied Skanary, “ if you value your head, take these two thousand piastres 
and instantly leave Constantinople.” The old man followed the advice, and his 
daugliter remained in the Sultan's power. Doubtless she used her influence to dispose 
her consort to mildness towauis the Greeks of the Pelcponnesus, since their revolt did 
not draw foitli the whole force of liis anger. JUzo. 


After the treaty at CainarJza in Bulgaria, the Russians were for some tune 
all powerful at the Porte: yet the cession of the Crimea weighed heavily on 
the mind of the Sultan, and he »as at length compelled to renew the n-ar. 
That war, however, according to Rizo, was not owing either to Russia or 
England : he smiles at the ingenious motives which historians have assigned as 
the cause, and declares that it was owing to nothing more tlian a 
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intrigue on the part of the vizier. That personage entertained a mortal hatred 
against the favourites of the Sultan. He had often endeavoured to remove 
them from the capital by nominating them to pachalics with three tails; but 
they always contrived, under favour of his highness, to remain in the ministry, 
and to thwart the designs of their enemy. Knowing that if his authority was 
not supreme in the capital, it would be at the head of an army, Yussuf 
Pacha wished for a war with Russia, that he might command the attendance 
of his two rivals, and hit on some excuse for beheading them in the camp. 
Hence he laboured with all his might to bring about a rupture, and prevailed 
on the Grand Admiral Hassan Pacha to join his party : the ulemas and the 
Janizaries were brought over, and the timid Sultan was at length frightened 
into a war. Wishing, however, to save the two favourites, especially his 
son-in-law Nasify, he stooped to intercede for both, and even sent his daughter 
to vsue for the life of her husband 1 

Not only had the Porte to contend with Russia, but Austria «also declared 
war. No wonder that the campaign of 1786 and the following years was so 
fatal to the former. The Turkish soldiers had boasted that they would march 
to St. Petersburgh, and bring Catherine to bend before their Sultan ; but when 
the dreadful collision took place, they changed their tune : they represented 
their enemies as giants, invulnerable, and thunder-bearers.* The Janizaries 
were so reduced, that a tenth part only, and these unarmed, ami covered with 
rags, returned to Constantinople, heartily cursing both Catherine and Abdul 
Hamid. Tlie ministers of the Sultan durst not acquaint him with the full 
extent of the national losses: when the fortress of Oczakow was taken by 
assault they told him that the enemy had only taken Little, not Great 
Oczakow. 

Abdul Hamid l)clleved the gross lie ; but one day as he was passing incognUo along 
the street, he met a soldier from that important fortress who was so maimed as to be 
obliged to crawl on all fours, begging for bread. The latter knew the emperor, and 
in his despair ho seizetl the bridle, and ciied out: “ Most iniglity Sultan, I have been 
wounded at the storming of Oczakow, while fighting for religion and for thee; and 
now no man pities mo ; I am dying of hunger.”-— “ So thou wast wounded at the 
tiiking of Liitle Oczakow ?” demanded the Sultan. “ What s:»ys thy Highness? there 
is no Great and Little Oczakow ; then.* is only one of that name, ami it is iu the pos- 
session of the misbelieving Russians.” The Sultan was so enraged at being made the 
dupe of his ministers, that he immediately exiled some, and beheaded the rest. 

During this contest, some of the Greek captains made frequent incursions 
into the plains of the Pelo{)onncsiis, and liarassci tlie Ottoman troops by 
their desultory and irregular mode of warfare. When Selim III. succeeded 
Abdul Hamid in 1789, he found that he had serious difficulties to contend 
with ; a partial insurrection in Greece, and two haughty powers breathing his 
destruction : besides the Egean Sea, all the maritime coasts of his empire 
were infested by pirates. That monarch had a mind strong by nature, but 
utterly unfit for presiding at the helm of affairs. Called from the slumbers of 
the seraglio f to conduct the vessel of the stale through the stormy sea into 

which 

* In the time of Catherine the very name of Russian was sufRcicnl to frighten the Turks. Wc arc 
told that wheu a quarrel once broke out between two regiments of Janiz-rrics, which lasted three whole 
days, and could not be apjicased cither by the Aga or the vizier, the Sultan ordered that a Russian cap 
should be thrown lietween the contending parties. Both immediately retired, in equal alarm and dismay. 
Well might Ismael Bey, the Turki«h inlnUter, say that for a century the Ottoman power resembled 
asnuff-box ornamented with rich brillunts, which contained only filth— that liunsin had taken Ud. 

t From Othrnon to holiniaii the son.s and grandsons of the sultans Uvtxl free, commanded armies, and 
governed provinces ; Imt their ficqncnt revolts induced the Porte to adopt a strange cxiicdieut. It was 
resolved that tlic suc-'cssoi to the throne .should he, not the eldest of the Sult.iu’s son.v, but of hi* 

iipphitc's 
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which it had been driven, he learned for the first time that he had enemies to 
oppose : yet he resolved not to shrink from the contest ; he often asserted that 
he would take full vengeance on all, that the crescent should ride triumphant 
over the cross. His measures for prosecuting the war were vigorous, and his 
preparations on a magnificent scale; yet defeat succeeded defeat. Belgrade, 
and all Servia, yielded to the Austrians ; Ismailow fell to the Russians. The 
Ottoman pride then gave way ; peace was sued for, and ratified by the con- 
tending parties in 1792. To Russia great sacrifices were made: but as 
Austria was about to war with France, she was satisfied with fewer conces- 
sions. The domineering tone of the former country now became louder than 
ever : her consuls and vice-consuls were scattered over the Levant ; and her 
flag was held in so much respect, that it served as a protection to every vessel 
which unfurled it, whatever the nation to which the vessel belonged. 

The excess committed by the Janizaries, who were dreaded only at home, 
and who were considered as the authors of the late disasters, rendered the 
Turkish ministers anxious to supplant them by the establishment of regular 
troops. Accident favoured their views. Mustapha III., the predecessor of 
Abdul Hamid, had perceived that regular troops only could make head against 
European armies, and he would have adopted a more improved discipline had 
not death prevented him. Selim, while in his hermitage, could know nothing 
of what his father designed; but after his accession, having one day entered 
into the imperial treasury, he discovered three volumes of Vauban, and on 
them a slip of paper with these words, evidently intended as a memorandum, 
in the hand-writing of Mustapha: “ Let these books be translated, and the 
system they teach be put into practice.” (The first volume related to the siege 
of fortresses, the second to their defence, and the third to military tactics in 
general.) Selim, on leaving the apartment, met his physician, and incpiircd 
whether the latter knew any Greek capable of translating the volumes. The 
physician immediately named his friend Prince Constantine Ypsilanty, who was 
accordingly engaged to enter on the task. He was assisted by his cousin, the 
hospodar Carazza. In a year the book was translated : it was soon printed ? 
copies of it were sent to all the commanders of fortresses in the empire ; and 
rc<rular troops ordered every where to be formed. In this great undertaking 
the Porte was much encouraged by Austria, through the Ottoman ambas- 
bador, who, in ITO.*!, resided at Vienna, and who transmitted to his govern- 
incnt’all the information likely to prove useful in its accomplishment. 

While this imiiortant innovation was carrying into ctfcct, the Grand Admiral, 
Hussein Pacha, was attempting the reformation of the Turkish marine. He 
manned his vessels with the most experienced Greek sailors, especially from 
Hydra, Spezzia, and Ipsara. To these islands he granted new and valuable 
privileges; permitted them to trade to any part of the Mcditcri^nean, un- 
shackkd by Turkish vexations; and conferred extraordinary rewards on every 
sailor who distinguished himself either by courage_or^dexmr.ty.^^^ 


But it could not be cx] 


pected that the Janizaries would tamely see 


supplanted 


ftrvhewx, the son never succeeding except in default of the ^ They never 

tl^ einiiror, the sons arc all imprisoned, and the nephew has them all Y 

appear in public after their early infancy. ... Turkish jealousy can 

m me „Lrece..e, of the «aaUo i. o i Ja«a, JhUh 

raise them . In the centre is a palace, the rcsiduice separate apai tinent ; he sees no one but 

IS the aboflc of the heirs to the throne. Laih of t . , children during his confinement, they 

a few slaves attached to his service. If the presump iv 
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ait his private affairs. This agent is ihosen Y ‘ .iny without the inspectJoii of tl'.e thief of the 
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supplanted by the new troops : they raised a cry of execration, not in Con« 
Btantinople only, but in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and indeed throughout the 
empire, against the new order of things. The pachas of the respective pro- 
vinces, seeing the increasing disaffection, took care to espouse the cause of 
tlie Janizaries, who were also favoured by the ulemas, in the hope that they 
should ultimately be enabled to wrest their independence from the Sultan. 
The imperial cabinet was divided into two powerful parties j each pursued the 
otiicr with implacable fury, and sought by seditious writings to extend their 
feelings to the empire at large. Supplies from the provinces came so tardily 
into the treasury at Constantinople, that the state appeared on the verge of 
ruin : the minister, Zeleby Effendi, was heard to declare that its whole reve- 
nues were insufficient to maintain 40,000 regular troops. Bulgaria, Mycia, 
Thrace, and a portion of Macedonia, were overrun by numerous bands of 
Mahometan robbers, who, finding no efficient force to oppose them, ravaged 
the country, ransacked the towns, and massacred the inhabitants. These 
excesses were winked at, not only by the ayans or primates of the provinces, 
but by some of the ministers themselves, who were anxious to seize on every 
pretext for discrediting the unpopular changes eftected by the Sultan. 

In this horrible state of things, a Greek, seeing the progressive prosperity of 
his country’s fleets, and stimulated jicrhaps by the heart-stirring events to 
which revolutionary France gave rise, formed a design for striking a bold 
blow for the liberty of Greece. This was Riga, a native of Thessaly, whose 
nearest relations had been victims to Turkish ferocity : heiice he breathed 
nothing but revenge. In 17% he quitted the service of Prince Michael 
Soutzo, then hos|)odar of Wallachia, and proceeded to Vienna, to concert 
with a few patriots as determined as lumself, the means most likely to attain 
the end in view. Unacquainted with the dispositions and resources of the 
people whom they were labouring to free, and apparently ignorant of the fact 
that great revolutions must be cflbctcd, not by a few eager partizans, but by 
the simultaneous will of the nation, — that the slow-, mysterious progress of 
circumstances is the iudispcusablc actor in such dramas, they listened only 
to their own enthusiasm, and consequently drew down ruin on their own 
heads, and almost on the cause they hud sworn to espouse. 

Riga, led away by a healed imagination, gave occasion both by liis actions and woids 
to the suspicions of the Austrian police, which arrested liitn in 1798 at Trieste, at the 
moment of his embarkation for tlie peninsula. Having seized his person, tlie Austiian 
government acquainted the Turkish ambassador at Vienna vvilli the circumstance; that 
minister immediately eominunicated it to (he Poite, which learned the whole at tlie 
same time from a detailed note of the Austiian intornuncio. Riga, seeing a stop thus 
suddenly placed to his designs, and feeling averse to implicate the remaining con- 
spirators, stabbed himself with a poignard ; but the wouinl was not mortal, and lie 
was imprisoned, with eiglit other leaders, at .Stnilin, a strong Austrian fortress on 
tlic Danube, near Belgrade. That Christian power awaited only the reply of the Porte 
to surrender the victims. They had friends at Constantinople, who made every cfl’ort 
to save them. These liad recourse to the interference of my f ither-in-law, Alexander 
Mano, son-in-law and agent to the old prince Alexander Ypsilanty, then hospodar ot 
Wallachia, The former (from whence my knowledge of these particulars is derived) 
immediately waited on the mini.'.ter of tlie intciior, Ihraliiin-Nessiin I’.flendi. He 
persuaded Ibrahim that the charge was an absurd calumny against the unfortunate hut 
innocent men; that five or six poor merchants weic little able to elfcct a revolution. 
The Tuiki.sh minister professed himself satished, and promised to save them for 
150, (MX) francs. The sum appearing exoibilant, it was not immediately paid, and in 
the mean time the piisoncrs were put to death at Belgrade. — Ibul. 


This 
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Tins attempt led to no results : no measures were adopted to trace out the 
conspiracy in its ramifications. Selim, in the interior of his palace, struck his 
Persian guitar, and composed songs inspired by Bacchus, in happy ignorance 
of all that had happened. 

It was the fate of Selim to be unpopular with all parties, during some part 
or other of his agitated reign. His alliance with Russia and Austria against 
Napoleon was popular enough ; but he soon fell into general contempt : his 
authority was despised, though not denied, by the most powerful of his pro- 
vincial governors. Restricted by no superior curb, they became monsters of 
cruelty and extortion, and anxious for the arrival of the day on which they 
could secure their future independence. Let one example suffice to shew 
their almost incredible cruelty. The pacha of Piddir, Hafiz AH, having defeated 
some Mahometan rebels, made up their heads in sacks to be sent to the 
reigning Sultan. Through inadvertence, his secretary, in the letter which was 
to accompany the precious present, mentioned more heads than the sacks 
contained. We might have supposed that the mistake could easily be remedied 
by writing another letter: no such thing. Ali ordered his officers to run 
through the streets, and to bring as many heads as were deficient. He was 
promptly obeyed j the heads of forty Christians, the first persons met, were 
soon brought in, and added to the heap. 

But no pacha was ever more blood-thirsty than Ali of Tepelan, who is gene- 
rally known in this country as Ali Pacha of Jannina. As this extraordinary man 
has exercised so much influence on the affairs of Turkey and Greece, and has 
been the object of such fearful curiosity to all Europe, we present the reader 
with a brief account of him. 

In his origin, Ali had little prospect of arriving at much power in Greece; 
but he was one who knew how to take advantage of circumstances. When, in 
177^^) tlie Porte took such signal vengeance on the Albanians, who had 
oi)enly defied its authority, he rendered himself conspicuous for his loyalty, 
and obtained from Abdul Hamid the nomination to a pachalic with two tails. 
He daily laboured to extend his influence by making partizans of any sort, 
Turks, Christians, Albanians, or Epirotes. He was liberal in his gifts, and 
still more so in his promises. In 1788 he served in the army of the Vizier 
against Russia ; and during his stay at Constantinople he saw' enough of the 
weakness of the Sultan, and the venality of the ministry, to be assured that 
money would always purchase him a voice in the divan. On his return to Epirus 
he began to act as if he had no superior : he dispossessed the hereditary beys, 
seized on towns and villages, and raised large sums by contributions, unknown 
to the Porte — nay, he took Jannina in direct opposition to the orders of his 
master. 

The reign of Selim HI. was as favourable to Ali as had been that of Abdul 
Hamid; for the one was as much the dupe of his ministers as the other. 
Besides, circumstances singularly propitious united to extend his influence : 
it was his lot to be courted by two great rivals, the Sultan and Buonaparte, 
The former considering that he was best able, from his position and resources, 
to make head against the French, who had just obtained possession of the 
Ionian isles ; and the latter, viewing him as already disaffected to the Turkish 
government, and likely to hesitate at nothing to forward his own ambitious 
designs, zealously cultivated his friendship. Both, with the view of strengthen- 
ing their own interests, promoted his. His excesses almost make humanity 
shudder. In 1 798, during a sacred fast in the Greek church, he fell on the two 
Greek towns of Agi-Vasili and Novitza, in Albania, slew 6,000 inhabitants. 
Von. 25. No. 150. 5 F 
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transported the rest to the plains of Thessaly. Preveza was sacked, half the 
inhabitants massacred, and the rest sold for slaves : Butrinto and Vonitza sur- 
rendered, but did not escape the tyrant's cruelty. But he failed before Parga, 
which was protected by the Souliotes, the most valiant of the Greek bands : these 
he resolved to destroy by force or stratagem. They inhabited Mount Soulis 
in Epirus, the passes of which are amazingly strong. It is about six hours* 
ride from the Ionian Sea, and has two towns, one on the west, the other on 
the south. Before assembling his army, he called together the chief Maho- 
metan lords of Albania and Epirus ; told them that the Ottoman dominion 
was drawing towards its close; and that, according to ancient prophecy, 
to them alone was reserved the succession to the empire : but first of all 
Soldi must be destroyed. They promised to join him with their forces in 
reducing that formidable race’: extraordinary preparations were made ; and at 
the head of many thousands, he assailed, but without success, the outposts 
of the enemy, who amounted to no more than 1,500 men. Seeing that to 
reduce them was impossible, he proposed peace, which was accepted, but 
which was soon broken by the faithless pacha. Hostilities re-commenced with 
renewed vigour, but with little success on the part of 4li* He had then 
recourse to all the' dilatoriness of a siege, and to all the arts of bribery. To 
the captain, Zimo-Zerva, he offered 400,000 Turkish piastres if the latter 
would withdraw his troops from Souli : he was assured, in return, that not a 
stone in the country would be exchanged for the money. In the meantime 
thousands upon thousands fell from the ranks of the invaders, and deeds of 
incredible valour w'cre performed by the Souliotes. One of their captains, 
Foto-Tzavellas by name, committed a horrid carnage in the enemy’s troops. 
He had, when a child, been left as hostage in the power of Ali, and when his 
father resumed hostilities against the pacha, the tyrant hoped that by means 
of the child the father might be induced to submit. One day Vcli, the son of Ali, 
ordered the boy to visit his parent, representing the imminent risk to which 
his life was hourly exposed, and praying the other to desist from the war : 
the order was firmly refused. “ I will burn thee alive,” exclaimed the furious 
Veil. “ I fear thee not,” replied the undaunted Foto : “ if thou dost, my 
father will serve thine, or thy brother, in the same manner.” The child was 
saved to prove a serious check to Ali, But however heroic the defence of the 
Souliotes, their small numbers could not for ever hold out against the count- 
less hordes of assailants. At the end of three years they capitulated; but 
Ali violated the conditions, ^hey continued to defend themselves at every 
step until they obtained a place of security in Corfu. 

After this partial success, Ali bent his whole attention to the destruction of 
the independent Greek chiefs; but he failed in every attempt. He then 
changed his policy ; he entered into a close alliance with them, that by their 
assistance he might exterminate the authority of the Mussulman lords through- 
out the Peloponnesus. The latter both feared and hated him, and only waited 
for a signal from the Sultan to fall on the audacious pacha with increased 
strength. 


(2b he concluded next month.) 
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JOURNAL OF A ROUTE THROUGH MYSORE, THE COORolii^ 
COUNTRY, CANARA, AND MALABAR; 


BY THE LATE LIEUT. COL. WM. LAMBTON. 
{Concluded from 611 .) 


On the 4th and 5th January 1805, marched to Kasragoodo, distant from 
Coomlah about nine miles. The road runs at some distance from the beach 
along the hard tract, and is very good in general. Crossed a river about half- 
way. 

The fort of Kasragoodo stands on high ground nearly a mile from the 
beach, and about half a mile from the inlet of the sea which receives the 
Chanderagerry river, two miles south. This high ground is insulated by the 
water on the west side, and by paddy fields or very low grounds on the other 
sides, forming a deep ravine, but entirely exposed to the fort or its outworks. 

The figure of this fort is irregular, and stands on the table of the hill. On 
the west or sea side is the gateway, defended by small bastions, and projecting 
out it forms the principal defence of that side of the work. There is a circu- 
lar bastion on the right and another on the left at a considerable distance from 
the gate, and are connected with it by ramparts, each making a saliant curve, 
and may be well defended ; these form the entire face towards the sea. The 
remainder of the work consists of three sides of uneipial lengths, the longest 
being to the north; at the S.E. angle of the fort stands a high cavalier, on the 
castls a small garden and a well, communicating with the interior by a small 
sally-port leading under the rampart; on the outside is a narrow ditch circum- 
scribing the whole work. The rampart is not more than nine or ten feet 
broad, °and the parapet about eight feet high, full of loop-holes. The N.E. 
part of the hill on which the principal work stands, projects some distance 
from the ditch of the fort, and has had a line and narrow ditch to defencUt, 
which are now in ruins. All these works are built of the hard composition 
formerly mentioned, and although near 300 years old, are yet in good state, 
and might soon be put in repair. There is abundance of good water within 
the fort, and the position is no where commanded by the high ground on the 


opposite side of the ravine. i i 

On the Gth January, marched to Bakul, about eight miles further down the 
coast. We crossed the Chanderagerry river about two miles from kasragoodo. 
The fort of Chanderagerry stands on its south bank on .'"r’ 

forming a small peninsula, having the river on the north and N.W., and a deep 
hollow with paddy fields and a tope, on the south ; and anothei similar hol- 
low runs on the east side, the neck of the table-land being on the &.E., along 
which runs the great road. The fort is nearly triangular, having the gateway 
on the N.E., which cuts off the angle and forms a short side ^ 

, ,1 tho works that defend it. The other three sides arc to the E., S., 

"S Hr 

third nearly the midway on the j j,,, eoiistruction of these 

The three longest sides are » > , perfect glacis, 

kind of works will admit o , surrounds the whole 

no part can be approached un • 

is a dry-one, and broadest towards the netk ot 
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cient for placing scaling ladders, and the height of the parapet from the bemi 
being upwards of thirty feet, it therefore follows that the place is tenable 
against escalade, and thence the necessity of opening trenches, which can 
only be done on the neck of land for batteries to act with effect, and there 
the hardness of the ground would render it almost impracticable. 

This work has four large circular bastions and four small ones; a cavalier 
over the gateway forming a kind of traverse ; and a small lower work in front 
of the gateway, having a face with two small circular bastions to the north 
and flanks to the east and west. The rampart within is almost ten feet broad* 
and the parapet seven feet high. The area is nearly level, and has an excel* 
lent well within it. This work is not large, and with a little amendment 
might be made very strong. It is built of the same kind of composition as 
the others, and by lowering the parapet, raising a banket, and opening three 
embrazures in each of the large bastions, it might be defended by a small body 
of men against a large army. The great defect of this, and all Indian works 
that I have seen, is the height of the rampart above the glacis ; for where 
batteries can be erectad, they can breach to the foot of the wall. 

After leaving Chanderagerry the road runs along the upland, and is good the 
whole way to Baekul. 

The fort of Baekul is irregular, and has the north side nearly straight, as 
well as the greatest part of the west fiice next the sea. It is a curve to the 
S.W., and continues so to the S.B., where it has been breached by the Eng- 
lish in 17S2, and afterwards repaired by them all along that side, where four 
bastions have been completed, with the intervening ramparts, and form a re- 
entering curve. The gateway enters on the N.E , being well protected, and 
covered by an advanced battery. The principal work consists ff teen circu- 
lar bastions, seven of which have been repaired during the Sultaun’s time, and 
embrazures opened from the top of the parapet. Besides these there arc three 
advanced batteries ; one next the sea, which communicates with the body of 
the place by a sally-port, two to the S.E. communicating by a small sally-port 
under the east rampart. In the Interior there are two raised batteries; one 
to the westward, built by the Sultaun, and another to the S.E., built by the 
English, and is elevated above that part of the S.E. face which has been 
repaired by them. Besides these, there is a high cavalier a little way to the 
north of the English battery, commanding the whole work. The area is filled 
with the ruins of houses, powder magazines, &c., and there are a great num- 
ber of wells both within and without the fort, many of which are now fre- 
quented, and afTord excellent water. 

The west and south sides arc washed by the sea, on the north the plain is 
nearly on a level with the beach, but the work standing upon a rock ; all these 
three sides are considerably elevated, and particularly the S.E. part, where it 
was breached. The ground to the eastward forms a regular glacis, with dry 
ditch and bound hedge. The fort, independent of the ground it stands on, is 
very high, and the parapet is about ten or twelve feet above the rampart, and 
filled with loop-holes. The great height of the walls and rock serve to secure 
it against an escalade, and even against approaches, except to the eastward, 
where it is best fortified. The English erected their breaching battery upon a 
spot of rising ground, having a turn of the sea beach between them and the 
fort. Had the place been well defended, both their difficulties and their loss 
must have been very great in the assault. 

During the Bednore government, when all these forts were built, Baekul 
must have been a place of considerable importance, and when Hyder con- 
quered 
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quered the Canara country it was the great depot of all the othtjrs. The inha- 
bitants were then very numerous, and consisted of Mussulmauns, Rajapoots, 
]\Iopla8, and a variety of Hindoo castes. The vestiges of a vast extent of 
buildings are yet visible; but of this once populous place there now remains 
but a small village. 

On the 7th I left Baekul and proceeded inland about fourteen miles to Kun- 
(luddakamully, a high mountain, and one of my principal stations for carrying 
the triangles down the coast. The country is open about four miles to the 
eastward ; the remainder is through an entire jungle, very hilly and thinly 
inhabited, not more than three or four villages appearing the whole march, 
and these are all hidden away in the hollows, which are the only parts of the 
country that admit of cultivation. In these secreted situations tlie inhabitants 
arc rather timid ; but I met with every attention notwithstanding. They are 
an active race of people, and might be formidable enemies were they allowed 
to carry arms ; but certainly military prowess can never have been a virtue 
among them, otherwise, with the natural strength of their country, they must 
have remained unconquered to this day. 

These jungles abound with wild elephants and tigers, the latter arc said to 
destroy many of the inhabitants, they not having the means of killing those 
animals. 

On the 11th I returned toward the sea coast to Munjiumpuddy-betta, a 
march of about eight miles through a rugged and jungly country. Nothing 
remarkable. This is also one of my principal stations for carrying down the 

triangles. ... mL i 

On the 12th marched to Nelessaram, about nine miles di&tant. The road 

passes to the eastward of Hos-droog (which will be described hereafter), and 
continues through a sheet of paddy fields nearly the whole way, and at some 
distance from the beach. Crossed two rivers. On the following day continued 
our march to Cavai, over a beautiful flat the whole way, and a great part of it 
in cultivation. Cavai stands on an island formed by two branches of a river 
faUin<r into the sea to the north and south. The distance across the island is 
not more than three-quarters of a mile: about half way across there are the 
remains of a fort of European construction. It has been intended for a square 
work with defences, and there is a canal communicating with the south river 
which has been intended to supply the ditch with water. The remains of this 
work are a square tower bastion at the N.E. angle, a ruined house in the in- 
terior and steps to the gateway on the cast. On the south bank of the south 
river there is another square tower, with cmbrazurcs and loop-holes, similar to 


that on the island. , n • .u i 

On the 14th went to Mount Dilli, about six miles south from Cavai, the road 

rood and partly along the beach. 

Mount Dilli is a high promontory, commanding an extensive prospect, and 
is a remarkable sea mark. The beach forms a projecting point to the S.W., 
and embraces the whole mountain. At the extremity of this point is a rocky 
hill, separated from the range by a ravine. On this rock there stands a square 
fort, with two bastions towards the west, and an enclosed high tower at the 
N.E. an.le. The rock round from the N.W. to the S.W. is steep and wa.shed 
by the surf at the bottom. The upper part forms a smooth glacis to the fort 

on all sides, and is well defended. ^ • • .u* 

From the top of Mount Dilli peak, which is a principal station ^ 

vey, Cannanore is distinctly seen, and also ^7,! ' 

thL was extremely hasy when I was at tins station, which prevented my sc^ 
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ing a great distance to the southward ; not even Tellicherry could be distin- 
guished. The flag-staff at Cannanore is the last point for the present; and 
between that and Mangalore the triangles are well disposed to become a basis 
for both inland and marine surveys. 

On the 16th and I7th marched back to Hos-droog. This is a large fort 
standing on a rock, which is cut away on the south and east sides, with an 
intention to form a berm to the rampart, but it has never been reduced to a 
similar form with the fort. On the north side, where the ground is nearly on 
a level with the body of the place, a narrow ditch has been cut, from which is 
a gentle slope outward, making a regular glacis. The principal part of the 
work is nearly a square. At the S.E. angle a small square projects out to the 
east, being connected with the main rampart, through which is the door into 
this square, the east face of which has two small bastions, one at the S.E. and 
the other at the N.E. angle. In the centre of this square there is a high cava- 
lier, commanding the whole interior of the fort. This small projected work 
forms a kind of citadel to the rest. On the north face is the gateway entering 
immediately into the area, and is covered by a square with two small bastions 
at the N. W. and N.E. angles ; the door of that square entering on the west 
side. The work is defended by circular bastions at the corners and along the 
sides, amounting to fourteen, including the bastions at the gateway and fort on 
the S.E., and are as well arranged as the nature of a square work and circular 
defences would admit of. The height of the wall from the berm is upwards 
of eighteen feet, and that of the parapet above the rampart within between 
eight and nine feet. The rampart in most places is very high above the ground 
within, and is not more than ten feet in breadth. The bastions to the west- 
ward have two and three embrazures, but they are too confined for guns ; 
those to the east and north have four and five. The whole of the parapet is 
loop-holed. About the middle of the south face there is a small sally-port, 
leading to the berm. 

From the S.W. angle a narrow strip of land runs out, being a continuation of 
the same rock on which the fort is erected ; and at the extremity of that strip 
a modern circular work has been begun, but not finished : it is about the dis- 
tance of a musket-shot from the fort. That advanced work communicates 
with the main one by a small sally-port on the west side, close to the circular 
bastion at the corner. 

The place may be taken by escalade on the south and west sides, and breached 
pn the north side close on the right of the first bastion east from the gateway. 
The bound hedge affords cover, and the ditch at that place is scarcely excavated. 
The interior has contained a great number of houses, all now in ruins; the 
only building now remaining is an old thatched pagoda, which appears to have 
been built when this work was erected. 

This is the last of the large forts to the southward of Mangalore, till we come 
to Cannanore ; but there is a continuation of small ones down to Mount Dilli. 

The arrangement which I have made of the triangles connecting Mangalore 
with Cannanore, and these with the mountains at the head of the ghauts, has 
been done with a view, not only to fix the latitudes and longitudes of the prin- 
cipal places, but to lay a foundation for a survey of the sea-coast, an object 
which I am persuaded will one day or other merit the most serious considera- 
tion of Government. It has been with this view also, that the secondary 
triangles have been carried to the northward as high as Koondapoor, from 
which place, down to Cannanore and Tellicherry, the shore seems to be one 
continued chain of fortified positions. Tlwsc to the northward of Mangalore 

I have 
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I have not seen, but the description given of the principal ones to the south- 
ward will convey some idea of their nature and extent. It may further be 
noticed, that these works are intended to defend the numerous inlets and har- 
bours with which this coast abounds, and if I mistake not, the principal har- 
bours for small craft, on the coast of Canara alone, amount to eighteen; that 
is to sa)', harbours for vessels drawing six and eight feet water and upwards. 

What use these places might be of to us at present may perhaps be a ques- 
tion, and certainly to occupy such a number would not only require a great 
force, but that force being divided into so many parts must be weakened, and 
those places must fall in succession ; and this might probably be the case were 
they in possession of an enemy ; but as that would cost us both time and men, 
it would perhaps be most advisable to destroy those works, saving some prin- 
cipal one to serve as a depot aqd rallying point, and have the coast protected 
by armed vessels of a construction suited to the harbours, with the addition 
of some inclosed redoubts at the entrance of those harbours : for if an enemy 
were to attempt a descent, it must be made in boats from some distance, as 
ships cannot anchor near the shore. This system would furnish a moving 
force which, under every circumstance, either of attack or defence, is the mos't 
efficient. For, whatever notion of security we may attach to fortifications, 
one thing is evident, that the force necessary to defend them is lost to every 
other purpose ; and also that no force ought to be stationary^ except in very 
limited and peculiar cases, such as protecting arsenals, which having to furnish 
military stores in various directions, cannot be otherwise than stationary ; or 
in defence of particular positions for maintaining a line of communication. 

If this or some other mode of defence be not adopted, whatever power has 
the luu’bour of Goa, and a superior fleet at sea, must command the whole of 
that coast j there is nothing to prevent a landing any where, and committing 
depredations, or even keeping possession of the country, should the inhabi- 
tants be friendly. 

Having ascertained the positions of several points in the neighbourhood of 
Mangalore, and completed what I thought was necessary there, I left it on the 
3d of February, and proceeded towards Moodabiddery, where I arrived on the 
12th February. 

Moodabiddery, or Morbiddery, as it is called by the English, is the remains 
of ancient grandeur when the Jync caste, or the followers of Bhooda, were 
powerful in Canara, and it is now inhabited chiefly by that description of 
people, of whom there are many in different parts of this district : there are a 
great number of pagodas, all built of hewn stone, and the large one is a superb 
and stately edifice. The pillars that support it within are apparently turned, 
and elegantly carved, and the sculpture exhibits a great variety of small figures 
appertaining to their religion. The roof is also a display of very ingenious 
workmanship. The great pillar in front of the pagoda is superior to all the rest 
in taste. 

To the eastward of the village there arc a number of square pyramids which 
have composed a jiart of their religious edifices, but arc now in ruins, and 
unconnected with the rest of the buildings. From the fragments that remain, 
this place appears to have been of great extent, and has been the residence of 
a rajah : a large thatched building on the south side ol the pagoda is now 
called the rajah’s house. 

About a mile east of the large pagoda there is an old fort, of a square form, 
with seven circular bastions, and a fortified giiteway on the west side. This 
work is surrounded by a ditch and a very low and narrow glacis. The fort is 

built 
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built of the same rough stone or composition as the rest, ahd is in good repair, 
excepting the N.W. bastion, at the angle, which is in ruins. It is commanded 
by ground to the south and west, the latter of which is covered with a tope 
and houses. 

From Moodabiddery to Jemalabad on the 16th and 17th February. 

The first part of the road from Moodabiddery to Yaenoor is pretty good 
but the latter part runs over many ascents and descents, and crosses two small 
rivers. This distance is near twelve miles. From Yaenoor to Jemalabad, a 
distance of fourteen miles, the road is in general very good, with the except 
tion of a few breaks, which might be readily repaired. On approaching Jema- 
labad the country is covered with a thick jungle, and of course is little cul- 
tivated. 

Jemalabad is a fortified rock of extraordinary strength. It is a precipice cfti 
every side except to the N.E., and even there the road has been cut out of the 
solid rock. The ground on that side is a steep ascent from the pettah, and the 
work commences about half way up. The first gateway enters on the north 
side of a small advanced work, which is a continuation of the line to the east- 
ward, but terminates on the N.W. at the rock. This advanced line defends 
the brow of the hill where the road ascends, as well as the ridge running out a 
short distance to the north. 

A little further up the hill the second gateway enters, and runs across from 
tlie eastern line to the rock. This defends the space between the two gate- 
ways, but the ground within that space is very uneven, and admits of a lodg- 
ment. 

Within the second gateway the road commences, and consists of a flight of 
very steep steps, covered by a parapet of rock formed by the excavation, and 
broad enough for a column of four deep to move : at the to[) of this flight of 
steps is the third gateway, which, in perpendicular height from the second, 
appears to be nearly one-third the perpendicular height of the whole hill from 
the pettah. This gateway defends the flight of .steps, and may be rendered 
impregnable, for it commands a considerable space down along the steps. The 
present gateway is but ill constructed, the parapet of the wall being much too 
high, and crosses the road too obliquely. 

On the summit of the rock are batteries for commanding the pettah on one 
side, and the great road to the south on the other ; but shot from these high 
works could only plunge, and do little execution. 

The chief and ultimate defence depends on the gateway at the head of the 
steps. The only use of the upper batteries to the N.E. would be to prevent a 
lodgment between the first and second gateways, and to annoy an enemy 
below. 

On the top of the rock there are three magazines j two built with arched 
bomb-proofs, and the other cut out of the solid stone. There is water at the 
summit for about six months in the year : at present it is nearly dry, and can- 
not be supplied till the next rains ; a circumstance necessary to be known. 
There are now u[)wards of sixty guns of different calibres, mostly unmounted, 
some very fine twelves and eighteen-pounders lying within the two first gate- 
ways. Tl^erc is also a large quantity of powder, with some shot and lead. 

This droog being stored with provisions, ammunition, and water, might be 
defended by a very small force against an army. It is true, the first gateway 
might be breached if a battery could be erected on the ridge of ground to the 
north of it, but that battery would be subject to dreadful execution from the 
guns at the top of the rock, if they could be brought to bear upon it, and 

throw 
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throw shells in place of shot* If that outwork should bo carried, and a lodg- 
moot mode within it, the upper battery might still do injury, if the guns could 
be depressed so low. Should even the second gateway be carried, the most 
serious operations would be yet to commence. The third gateway being well 
constructed, the rampart sufficiently high to check an attempt at escalade, and 
well defended by musketry, with one gun to be served with grape ; the exca- 
vated passage of steps being filled with men, they might be destroyed without 
being able to make resistance, for they could not present a front equal to that 
which they would have to oppose, and the steps being so high from the great 
declivity of the passage, that the files at the head of the column only could 
make use of their fire : even shot rolled over the parapet would make dread- 
ful haVoc in bounding down the flight of steps. 

What object this may answer at present I know not, unless, by having a 
small garrison there, it is prevented being possessed, and becoming the rallying 
point ill case of defection among the inhabitants. Tippoo fortified it, and in- 
tended that place to be the seat of his government below the ghauts. It is 
true it commands the great road leading down the Kurdadiknl pass to Mooda- 
bfddery and Mangalore, but it is in the midst of a jungle, and only calculated 
for the seat of a plundering polygar. Should there be a rebellion in Canara, 
the inhabitants w'oiild rely on the natural strength of the country, and take 
shelter in their recesses and concealed habitations, which a traveller in the 
midst of peace finds a difficulty in exploring. 

The Sultauii kept a considerable military force here, and obliged a number 
of inhabitants to quit the country, and reside in the pettah which was built for 
that purpose : but the remains of that pettah are now but a few shops, forming 
a small bazar to supply a company of sepoys at present stationed there. It 
has been very large, and fortified all round. During the mutiny of the garrison 
in 1800, Colonel Sertorius, who commanded the troops sent to reduce the 
place, got possession of the pettah, and erected a battery of two guns on a 
rising ground on the east part of the pettah wall; but these would have been 
useless had the mutineers held out, and a blockade only could have afforded 
the means of reducing them. As a military post, in point of defence, it is 
certainly a strong one, and should the road down the Kurdadikul pass become 
a military one, this droog may be useful as commanding it. 

From Jemalabad to the foot of the pass the road is very good, and the dis- 
tance about nine miles N.E. There are only two villages on the way, one near 
the pass, and fine open ground, suited for encampments, with good water 
near it. 

On the 18th February I ascended the ghaut, and tlic following are the 
remarks made during the time : 

Twenty after leaving the ground, the steep part begins .-—continues 

pretty steep and stony : — 30^ a steep and stony place, very short, but rocky 
3y easy a8cent:-soon level -easily repaired.— good. 40' easy ascent:— a 
little stony short descent;— level,— difficult level and good again ; -short 
descent gentle ascent again continues good gentle descent level.— 
A little broken.— Gentle ascent again and road very good.— Owe hour^ another 

smallhollow:— a little stony:— across the hollow very rocky, but easily re- 
paired :-8liort ascent ;-rather steep, but not difficult :-short ascents and 
descents :-the road good :-thick forest all the way :-road continues good. 
Ij hour, stony part, but short.— Ascent and a little stony.— Rocky and broken, 
but easily repaired.-Continues rocky and broken, but not difficult ;-con. 
tinues to rise gradually. — More rocky.— Thick and lofty forest. U our, roa 
\r^r or. \j^ i rid H G eood.— 
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good. — Rocky asceot again, but easily repaired :-i-rather steep and rocky,— 
More steep and rocky, but reparable. If hour, very rocky but not steep;— 
rocky ascent continues, but not difficult. 1 h. 50m., steep hollow and stony, 
but not difficult gradual ascent again.— Less rocky but more steep ; still 
more so, with stone and rock, but easily repaired.— The rocks apparently of a 
soft nature. 2h. lOni., a very steep rocky place: — less so, but yet steep and 
rocky : — gentle ascent again. — Pretty steep and stony again. 2h. 50m., a very 
steep and rocky place, surface easily smoothed. — The mountainous precipice 
close on the right, made up of strata. — Rocky, but less steep. — Gentle wind- 
ing ascent.—Road very good. 3h. 15m., a rocky place, reparable by blowing 
the rocks. — The road cut out of the side of the precipice.— Very rocky, but a 
gentle ascent. — Road cut out in steps fora small distance. — Narrow, and still 
cut out of the rock. 3} hours, at the head of the pass. 

From noting the time, and allowing about one mile and a quarter per hour,, 
it will not be difficult to form an idea with respect to this ghaut. The most 
troublesome place is where the road is cut out of the rock on the side of the 
mountain, it there wants breadth and security. Wc met a great number of 
loaded bullocks going down. My baggage was carried by coolies with light 
loads, as I expected much more difficulty than I met witii. 

From the head of the pass down to Sultaun-pett, where I encamped, the dis- 
tance is about a mile and a half, down the declivity of a mountain to the east- 
ward. This village lies near the foot of Balaroyn-droog, on the N.E., and is 
on the great road to Woostara. 

Balaroyn-droog is a stupendous fortified mountain, 5,000 feet in perpendi- 
cular height above the sea. The road to the top is long, and of easy ascent. 
It commences from the foot of the valley lying south of the village of Sultaun- 
pett, and on the north side of the droog. The first part winds to the S.W. and 
S. till it comes to the steep side of the mountain, when it turns to the left, and 
crossing a ravine, it enters the first part of the fortification, where there is a 
redoubt cominatiding the caj) of the hill on which it stands, and overlooks a 
deep valley on tlic cast. From this redoubt the line begins, and continues on 
the left of the road in a S.E. direction for about a quarter of a mile to another 
gateway and redoubt. From thence the line takes an easterly course, heading 
the valley just mentioned, and winds round another mountain, steep ami 
abrupt, to the eastward. 

The road continues on a gentle ascent from the second gateway, and turn- 
ing to the westward, to the suinmil of a still higher mountain tlian the rest, 
where there is a square mud fort, witli three circular bastions at the east, 
north, and south angles. This fort completely commands every other part, 
but having no ditch, it may be either scaled or breached from a part of the 
same ridge, but lower, lying to the S.E. From the N.W. side a line com- 
mences, and is continued from thence along the brow of the lower part of 
the hill, forming a precipice to the north and east, and joins the fort again on 
the east angle. Within this area, and considerably below the fort, on the 
N.E. side, is a small redoubt for guns, and in the hollow to the left between 
the fort and this redoubt, are several buildings, such as magazines for powder 
and other .stores. 

These works have been built during the early part of the Bednore govern- 
ment, and when Hyder Alii took Bednore, the Ranee made her escape, and 
fled to this droog, but was pursued and taken. 

Having remained on the top of this droog to the 4th March, for the purpose 
of fixing the meridian of the .station in the south bastion of the upper fort, I 

marched 
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marched on the 5th, and reached Woostara on the 6th. The first day’s march 
was to Saurgoad, a small village with a bazar, about twelve miles easterly 
from Sultaun-pett. The road over mountainous ground, the first six miles 
being down a ghaut, at the foot of which is the gateway bounding the districts 
of Balaroyn-droog and Woostara. The second day’s march not much better 
for about eight miles, when the country o|>ens, and continues so to Woostara, 
the whole distance from Saurgoad being about twelve miles. 

Woostara is an old fort on the side of some rising ground, commanded on 
every side, and particularly on that to which it inclines. Frou) the ground 
where I encamped the whole interior of the work is seen. That ground is on 
the south side, about half a mile distant. 

This work is also said to have been built during the government of Bednore, 
ill which district it lies, and the same district extends about three miles more 
southerly. During the flourishing period of the Bednore government the 
countries of Canara and Soondah were all included in it. These districts 
were subject to the roys of Beejenagur till the year 1543, when this govern- 
ment was founded by Chinapa Gower, to whom it was made over by Seda- 
shun Roy. 

From Woostara to Bailoor is the great road, through an open and delightful 
country. Bailoor is remarkable for its pagodas, and the most exquisite work- 
manship in the sculpture of the different figures. It is said to be the most 
ancient pagoda in Mysore. 


APHORISMS FROM IlLVDU WRITERS. 


Thk friendship of a good man is not easily intcirupted, and if lost is soon regained : 
a golden bowl is not easily broken, but if broken is soon repaired ; whiFt an earthen 
bowl is quickly broken and incapable of repair. 

The heart of an excellent man often resembles the coco-nut, hard without, with re- 
freshing juice and delicious food within. The vicious resemble the jujube, which is 
soft without, hut contains a stone. 

Men are not naturally friends or enemies ; friendship and enmity arise from circum- 


stances. 

It can never be safe to unite with an enemy . water, though heated, wdl still extin- 
guish fire. 

A guest should be entertained without inquiring into his merits. t 

He who has lived many years we call aged ; but the wise man is older than he. 

A .vise man will naver be the leador of a party, for if the aflaira of tl.e party be suc- 
cessful, all will be e<iually sharers; and if unsuccessful, the leader alone will be dis- 

°™iJttie things should not he despised . many straws united may hind an elepimnt. 
Danger should be feared when distant, and braved when present. 

Of all precious things, knowledge is the most valuable : other i iches may be stok‘U, 
or diminished by expenditure ; but knowledge is immortal ; tlie greater the expenditme 
the greater the increase ; and it defies the power of the thiel. 

Religion is the ladder by which men ascend to heaven. 

Neither a king, nor a minister, nor a wife, nor a person's hair, nor ins nails, look 

"".'SSL..-.,.-,- 1,™. - .. 

but looking upwards feels his own littleness. 

Kings, women, and climbing plants. 

The lustre of a virtuous character cannot be defaced, 0 Init a hnss not 

become lucid : a jewel preserves its lustre though trodden m the dirt , but a 1 , p , 
though placed upon the head, remains brass still. 



ANATXSIS OF THE CODE OF MENU. 

. {CorUinued from p. 447.) 

The eighth chapter of the Code, ** On Judicature, and on Law, Private and 
Criminal,” is the largest, in point of dimensions, and by far the most curious 
and important. 

The system of Hindu law herein recognized is arranged under eighteen prin« 
cipal heads or titles, vk. 1, debt, on loans for consumption j 2, deposits, and 
loans for use; 3, sale without ownership; 4, partnership concerns j 6, sub- 
traction of what has been given; 6, non-payment of wages; 7» non-per- 
formance of agreements; 8, rescission of sale and purchase; 9, disputes 
between master and servant ; 10, contests respecting boundaries ; 11, slander ; 
12, assault; 13, larceny; 14, robbery and other violence ; 15, adultery; 16, 
altercation between man and wife, and their several duties ; 17, the law of 
inheritance ; 18, gaming with dice and living creatures. These eighteen titles 
are declared to be “ the groundwork of all judicial procedure in this world.” 

Mr. Mill, in an able disquisition on the laws of the Hindus, to which he has 
devoted a chapter of his History of British India, has very fully investigated 
this part of the Code of Menu, ” the most celebrated, perhaps, of all the 
compends of Hindu law.” Of the arrangement which has just been quoted, 
he delivers the following opinion : 

It is not easy to conceive a more rude and defective attempt at the classification of 
laws than what is here presented. The most essential and obvious distinctions are neg- 
lected and confounded. Though no arrangement would appear more natural, and 
more likely to strike even an uncultivated mind, than the division of laws into civil and 
penal, we find them mixed and blended together in the code of tlie Hindus. The first 
nine of the heads or titles refer to civil law'; the 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 1.5th 
to criminal Uw ; the IGth and 17th return to civil, and the 18th to criminal; 
while the 10th relates partly to t)ie one and partly to the other. Another ground of 
division, w'ell calculated, as being exceedingly obvious, to strike an uncultivated mind, 
is the distinction of persons and things. This was the groundwork of the arrangement 
bestowed upon the Roman laws ; it is the arrangement which continues to prevail in 
the English, rude as it is, at once the effect and the cause of confusion. It will be 
seen, however, that even this imperfect attempt at a rational division was far above the 
Hindus, 

As in our analysis we do not purpose, but studiously avoid, entering into a 
critical discussion of the code (which is a subject too comprehensive for the 
limits of a periodical publication), we make no further remarks upon this opi- 
nion of Mr. Mill, than that we do not concur with him in his humble estimate 
of the merits of the arrangement adopted by the Hindu legblator, nor in think- 
ing the other modes of division which he has mentioned, as likely to occur even 
to an ancient writer upon “codification,” much less “to strike an uncultivated 
mind.” The distinction between civil and penal laws is not always clear ; and 
Mr. Mill confesses, in another place, that in the division of rights adopted by 
the English lawyers, into those of persons and those of things, there is “ not 
only confusion and ambiguity, but gross absurdity.” It can, therefore, be 
hardly predicated of the distinction he mentions, that it is exceedingly obvious. 
Dr. Robertson, iii his Historical Disquisition concerning India, has erred in the 
opposite extreme, by stating that “ the articles of which the Hindu code is 
composed are arranged in natural and luminous order.” The truth lies be- 
tween these two opinions. 

Passing over, for the present, the introductory passages in this chapter, 

which 
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which relate to the adminUtratjon of the law^ we proceed to the exposition 
given of the respective titles; and first in regard to debt. A creditor may not 
only sue his debtor in court, but may recover his property by other means, 
namely, by the mcdiaticni of friends, by artful management, by distress, or by 
“ legal force ; the king must not rebuke a creditor for thus retaking his own 
property, but must ratify such payment by the doi)tor. In a suit for a debt, 
which the debtor denies, the latter, if the debt be proved by the evidence of a 
witness who was present at the place of the loan, or by other evidence, is 
punishable with a small hne in addition to the amount of the debt. Threa 
witnesses are, in another place, required before the judge can decide the 
cause. Delay on the part of the plaintiff is punishable corporally, or by a 
ane of double the sum claimed ; and the defendant, if he plead not within 
three fortnights, is condemned in double the amount of the debt. 

The qualifications of witnesses in suits for debt, as well as in other causes 
are defined, with that minuteness, and with all those peculiar features of eccen- 
tricity, of which this code furnishes so many examples. The exceptions as to 
the competency of witnesses are very numerous. Amongst the persons dis- 
(jualified are kings, mean artiheers, priests deeply learned in the scripture, 
decrepid men, “ wretches of the lowest mixed class, &c. Witnesses may be 
temporarily disqualified, as when extremely grieved, intoxicated, tormented 
with hunger or thirst, oppressed with fatigue, or inflamed with wrath. Women 
are permitted to give evidence only for women,* except on failure of witnesses 
duly qualified, which authorizes the admission of certain other excepted testi- 
mony. “ In all cases of violence, theft, adultery, defamation and assault, the 
judge must not examine too strictly the competence of witnesses.” Previous 
to examination, the judge is to address the witnesses as follows : “ What ye 
know to have been transacted in the matter before us, between the parties 
reciprocally, declare at large and with truth ; for your evidence in this case is 
required.” A faithful witness attain.s the highest fame below, and exalted 
beatitude hereafter ; but a false witness shall be fast bound in the cords of 
Varuna (the god of the waters), be tormented during a hundred transmigra- 
tions, and sink headlong to a region of horror. Then follow several verses, in 
which truth is inculcated in a just and not inelegant manner : 

By truth is a witness cleared from sin; by truth is justice advanced; truth must, 
therefore, be spoken by witnesses of every class. 

The soul is its own witness ; the soul itself is its own refuge ; offend not thy con- 
scious soul, the supreme internal witness of men ’ 

The sinful have said in their hearts, “ none .sees us.” Yes, the gods distinctly see 


them ; and so does the spirit within their breasts. 

The guardian deities of the firmament, of the earth, of the waters, of the human 
heart, of the moon, of tlie sun, and of fire, of punishment after death, of the winds, 
of niglit, of both twiliglits, and of justice, perfectly know the state of all spirits 
clothed with bodies. 

The fruit of every virtuous act thou lust done, 0 good man, since thy birth, shall 
depart from thee to clay, if thou deviate in speech from the truth. 

0 friend to virtue, that supreme spirit which thou bclievest one and the same with 
thyself, resides in thy bosom perpetually, and is an all-knowing inspector of thy good- 
ness or of thy wickedness. 

The gods are acquainted w ith no better mortal in this world than the man, of whom 
the intelligent spirit which pervades his body has no distrust when he prepares to give 


evidence. 


The 


' Female understandtaR*. It 1.. aid, are apUo waver: but thi. cirrmiBtance ahould make them liaUe 

to equal suspicion in all cases. 
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The mischief done by judicial perjury is then described with all the fanciful 
precision peculiar to this code : e. g, by false testimony concerning cattle 
witness kills (or, as the gloss has it, “ incurs the guilt of killing ”) five of his 
kinsmen; concerning kine, ten; concerning horses, a hundred; concerni 
the human race, a thousand. ^ 

There is a precept in this part of the code which has been the subject of 
much animadversion, and is doubtless calculated to work serious injury in the 
Hindu mind : “ In some cases, a giver of false evidence from a pious motive 
even though he know the truth, shall not lose a seat in Heaven ; such evU 
dence wise men call the speech of the gods. Whenever the death of a man 
who had not been a grievous offender^* either of the servile, the commercial* 
the military, or the sacerdotal class, would be occasioned by true evidence* 
from the known rigour of the kingy even though the fault arose from inadver^ 
ience or error, falsehood may be spoken : it is even preferable to truth.” This 
is the only case, be it remembered, in which “ benevolent falsehood ” is speci- 
fically sanctioned; and even in this case it is considered as a sin— a “venial 
sin” — for which sacrifices and expiations are prescribed. 

Witnesses who refuse to give evidence, unless disabled by illness, are to be 
mulcted in the whole amount of the debt in dispute, and a tenth part of it in 
addition. “ The witness, who has given evidence, and to whom, within seven 
days, there happens disease, fire, or the death of a kinsman, shall he con- 
demned to pay the debt and a fine.” Amongst a superstitions people, like the 
Hindus, such an absurd law is not without its good eficcts in counteracting 
perjury. 

Vain oaths, that is, according to the comment, oaths not taken in a court of 
justice, are strictly forbidden ; but the legislator adds, characteristically, that 
to women, or in the case of grass or fruit eaten by a cow, or of wood taken 
for sacrifice, or of a promise made for the preservation of a Brahmen, “ it is 
no deadly sin to take a light oath.” 

The form of swearing witnesses differs for the different classes : “ let the 
judge cause a priest to swear by his veracity ; a si^ldier by his horse or ele- 
phant, and his weapons; a merchant by his kine, grain, and gold ; a mechanic 
or servile man, by imprecating on his own head, if he speak falsely, all possi- 
ble crimes ; or, on great occasions, let him cause the party to hold fire, or to 
dive under water, or severally to touch the heads of his children and wife : he, 
whom the blazing fire burns not, whom the water soon forces up, or who meets 
with no speedy misfortune, must be held veracious in his testimony on oath.” 

The writer then lays down the rules by which false witnesses are to be 
punished, which are governed by the motives of the witness : the highest scale 
of punishment is awarded to the witness who speaks falsely through hist ; the 
fine is 2,500 panas of copper, now equal to about £4 sterling. Moreover, cor- 
poral infliction and banishment seem prescribed as punisliments for perjury, in 
case the offender is unable to pay a fine, and the parts of the body on which 
the torture is to fall are specified. The connexion between this species of 
punishment and the crime of perjury is not indeed expressly indicated ; and 
Mr. Mill has assumed that it does not exist; though the alternative, “ pay or 
suffer,” occurs in the gloss. He observes : “ while perjury, one of the most 
mischievous of crimes, and one against which an adequate motive is very diffi- 
cult to create, is punished only with fine, and in its most aggravated cases with 
banishment ; the crime of obtaining goods on false pretences is punished with 

mutilation 

* These aiul ihc succeeding woids in italics are supplied by the gloss. 
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^ I on and even with death.*’ A judgment obtained through false evidence 

^Hed null. It plainly appears from this part of the code, that perjury 
^^^fi-equent vice amongst the ancient, as it is amongst the modern, Hindus. 

opjer to fix with precision the value of the amercements in cases of debt, 
he code specifies the relative proportion of the different weights used by men 
‘‘ for the purpose of worldly business.” The integral or lowest point in this 
enumeration is the trasnrenUy which is described as** the very small mote which 
j^ay be discerned in a sun-beam passing through a lattice,” eight of which are 
supposed equal in weight to one minute poppy seed. A variety of gradations 
intervene between this weight and the pana, which is equivalent to 103, (i80 
trasarenus. As the racticii, or seed of the gunja {abrus precatorius), is declared 
to contain 1,296 trasarenus, and as that seed weighs one grain five-sixteenths 
the estimated weight of “ a mole in the sun-beam” must be very nearly the fifl 
ticth part of what the moneyers in England call a mite, which is the twentieth 
part of a grain troy. 

Under the second title, on loans for use, the subject of interest is treated 
ot. The rate of interest recognized as legal varies according to the class of 
the borrower : if he be a priest he is to pay two per cent, per month ; if a 
soldier, three j if a merchant, four ; if a servile man, five per cent, per 
month ; which is the utmost limit. Where a pledge is given, the interest is 
restricted to an eightieth part of a hundred by the month.” 

In regard to pledges, the law is precise: if the pledge be beneficial, i, e. to- 
be used for the benefit of the lender, the latter has no other interest on the 
loan; the pawnee may not, at any time, sell the pledge, but must deliver it 
iij) to the borrower, when he offers to redeem it, or pay him the original 
price of it. No lapse of time destroys a pawner’s title to his pledge. The 
owner of a chattel, not being a pledge, who secs it enjoyed by others for ten 
years, whilst he, though present, says nothing, loses his property in it. From 
this law are excepted boundaries of land, the property of an infant, female 
slaves, the wealth of a king, and of a learned Brahmen. “ The fool who 
secretly uses a pledge wfliout the assent of the owner, shall give up half of 
his interest, as a compensation for such use.” Compound interest is forbidden ; 
blit if, at the renewal of the obligation for a debt, the borrower cannot pay 
the interest due, it may be inserted in the renewed contract as part of the 
principal. 

Under this head of loans for, use, is included interest on “ safe* carriage,” or 
what we term insurance ; and it is provided, that “ whatever interest shall be 
settled by men well acquainted with sea-voyages or journics by land, with times 
and with places, such interest shall have legal force:” thus excepting, as we 
do, transactions of this nature, where risk is incurred, from the law which 
limits the amount of interest, considering the premium in such cases, in the 
jihrase of the Roman law, preiium periculi. 

Som6 doubt exists, it appears, iu regard to the precise meaning of the word 
{chacravridd'hi) here translated “ safe-carriage.” The same word, Mr. Haugh- 
ton observes, is elsewhere used in this code in the sense of “ compound inte- 
rest,” with its usual import; and he gives Mr. Colebrooke’s quotation from 
the gloss of Chandeswara, who considers that the word implies " wheel-interesty' 
not “ wheel-carriage^' as Culluca interprets it. By “ wheel-interest,” Chan- 
de.swara understands “ compound interest.” Both the comments, however, 
vary from the text, which, taken entire, and allowed to furnish its contextual 
interpretation, confirms, iu our opinion, the sense put upon the word by Sir 
IVm. Jones. 


A surety 
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A surety who fails lo render the person of the debtor, must pay the debt ; 
and the judge may compel even his heirs to discharge it, should the surety 
die : this seems to be only in cases where the surety was guaranteed by the 
debtor. 

When the debtor is not of a higher caste than the creditor, he may discharge 
the claims of the latter by personal labour. 

Deposits are to be restored, without alteration, to the owner. As it neces- 
sarily happens, from the very nature of the transaction, that there may be a 
failure of witnesses in a suit for the recovery of a deposit, the legislator re- 
sorts to an expedient to supply that defect, which, one might imagine, would 
be too simple, or rather too puerile, to occur even to the rudest people. The 
judge is directed to deposit, by the artful contrivance of spies, some valuable 
commodity with the defendant ; if he restore it in the same shape and manner 
in which it was bailed, he is to be absolved ; if otherwise, he is to be com- 
pelled to pay the value of both deposits. Fraudulently obtaining the goods 
of another is punishable with death. 

Sale without ownership is treated as a theft : the bargain is held to be null, 
and the seller is liable to a fine, if a kinsman of the owner; otherwise, to the 
punishment due to larceny. Where a chattel stolen is purchased in open 
market, the piirclia^ier, by producing the vendor, acquires the absolute pro- 
perty. If the vendor cannot be produced, the chattel must be restored to the 
original owner. 

Under this head of bargain and sale, occurs the law respecting marriage, 
which is treated as a contract of the same sort as the transfer of a commodity 
from one to another for a valuable consideration. The law* runs thus ; “ one 
commodity, mixed with another, shall never be sold unmixed ; nor a bad 
commodity as flood ; nor less than agreed on ; nor any thing kept at a distance 
or concealed, lest some defect in it should he discovered. If, after the damsel 
has been shewn, another be offered to the bridegroom, luho had purchased 
leave to marry her from her next kinsman, he nmy bc^mc the husband of both 
for the same price. The kinsman, who gives a damsel in marriage, having 
first openly told her blemishes, shall suffer no punishment.” Yet, in the third 
chapter of this code, we have seen that venal marriages are prohibited in the 
roost solemn manner ! 

Under the fourth head, “ concerns amongst partners,” the division of the 
sacrificial fees accruing to priests furnishes a rule by which allotments of shares 
ai*e to be given to men who perform business in conjunction. 

The fifth head, relating to gifts, is disposed of in an equally summary man- 
ner, with reference to religious offerings. 

The next head relates to wages ; a hired servant who fails, through indo- 
lence, to perform his work, is to be fined. Even if he do not complete his 
work through sickness, his whole wages are forfeited. 

Non-performance of agreements is punished by fine or banishment. 

Rescission of sale and purchase is authorized. A purchaser or seller may 
rescind his contract within ten days, giving or taking back the thing purcliased 
or sold. Here again we find rules specifically relating to bargains of marriage. 

Under the head relating to disputes between master and servant the rules 
apply to agricultural and pastoral occupations only. The rules are very 
minute and not inequitable. We find that compulsory tillage of ground was 
in force at the date of this code : if land be injured,” says the law, “ by the 

fault 


• The words in italics are added from the rIoss. 
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fault of the farmer himself (as if he fails to sow it in good time), he shall be 
fined ten times as much as the king^s share of tbe crop that might otherwise 
have been raised; but only five times as much if it was the fault of his servants 
without his knowledge.” 

Boundaries are required to be formed by planting of trees, raising mounds- 
of earth, and by concealing substances beneath the ground ; and when a con- 
test arises respecting a boundary, the king is to ascertain the limits in a parti- 
cular month, by means of the aforesaid, or by natural marks, or by long- 
continued possession, conformably to the testimony of witnesses. In the 
absence of all evidence, the king is himself to settle a bound-line. 

Slander and abuse arc punishable with fine, if the party vilified be of equal 
or lower caste; but a once-born man who insults a twice-born is to have his 
tongue slit, or hot oil is to be dropped into his mouth or car, or an iron style 
red hot thrust into his mouth. In cases of mutual abuse by a priest and a 
soldier, the former pays the lowest amercement only ; the latter the middle- 
most. 

In regard to assault and batter}^, where the offence is committed by a low- 
born man against a superior, the punishment is slitting or cutting the offending 
member : the details of this law arc given with a precision which is truly dis- 
gusting. Fine and banishment are the penalties for the offence when com- 
mitted against equals. Blows in general, given cither to^^man or beast, when 
attended with much pain, are punishable according to the lex tahonis. For 
killing a man (L c, without design), a fine equal to that for theft shall be in- 
stantly set; half that amount for large brute auimals; for killing very young 
cattle, the fine is 200 panas, ^'c. “ A wife, a son, a servant, a pnpil, and a 
(younger) whole brother, may be corrected, when they commit faults, with a 
rope or the small shoot of a cane ; but on the back part only of their bodies, 
and not on a noble part by any means.” Some writers have been scandalized 
at this sanction given to the infliction of corporal chastisement upon a wife. 
Mr. Ilaughton says : “ in opposition to the diclum of the lawgiver, I feel happy 
in borrowing a note of IVk. Colehrooke’s [llmdu DigeUy ii. 201)) on this very 
verse : ‘ May I quote a maxim of no less authority ?— -strike not, even with a 
blossom, a wife guilty of a hundred faults.’ ” According to a provision in the 
second chapter of this code, where two texts clash, both are to be held valid ! 

The various kinds of theft and robbery are punishable by fine, imprisonment, 
corporal chastisement, or mutilation. “ For stealing men ol high birth, and 
women above all, and the most precious gems, the tliief descives capital 
punishment.” The distinction between theft and robl)ery is this : if the taking 
be violent, and in the sight ot the owner, it is robber) ; if jirivately, in his 
absence, it is only theft. The law also provides that the limb with wliich a 
thief commits the offence shall be amputated. It is a remarkable feature in 
this code, that whereas, in general, the scale of punisldncnt increases with 
the subordinate rank of the offender, especially when the crime is committed 
against a superior, in respect to theft, the scale ascends in prof)ortion to the 
rank. Thus the fine of a Sudra for theft is eight-fold ; of a Vaisya, sixteen 
fold; of a Cshatriya, two and thirty fold; and of a Brahmen, from four and 
•sixty fold to double that rate; and where another man of lower birth would 
be fined one pana, the king shall be fined a thousand ; “ and he shall give the 
fine,” adds the gloss, “ to the priests, or cast it into the river. 

Adultery is considered as a crime because it causes a mixture o 
among men ; thence arises violation of duties ; and thence is the root of feli- 
city (piitc destroyed.” Overt acts of adultery (as they are termed) are 

Asiatic Jouni.Yol,.25.^o,lbO. ^ ^ » 
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able ; such are the indications of adaiterous indination^ sending dowers ov 
perfume to another’s wife, &c. Hence it appears that the Hindu legislator 
wished to impose a penalty upon the commission of the crime " in the heart.” 
The actual offence is severely punished. “ Should a wife, proud of her family 
and the great qualities of her kinsmen, actually violate the duty which she 
owes to her lord, let the king condemn her to be devoured by dogs in a place 
much frequented; and let him place the adulterer on an iron bed wAl heated, 
under which the executioners throw logs continually, till the sinful wretch be 
there burned.” This extreme penalty seems awarded only in cases where the 
adulterer is of the lowest and the adulteress of the highest class. The crime 
in other circumstances is punished in various ways, but the details are too in- 
delicate to be given. Brahmens are exempted from capital punishment. 

Never shall the king slay a Brahmen, though convicted of all possible crimes ; 
let him banish the offender from his realm, but with all his property secure and 
his body unhurt : no greater crime is known on earth than slaying a Brahmen; 
and the king, therefore, must not even form in his mind an idea of killing a 
priest.” 

The remaining three heads of law are discussed in the succeeding chapters 
of the code. The present chapter closes with sundry miscellaneous provisions, 
thrown together without order or coherence. For example : after specifying 
certain persons who arc to be exempt from taxation, and pointing out the cha- 
racters whom the king is to honour, there follows this verse : “ Let a washerman 
wash clothes by little and little on a smooth board of salmali wood {hamhu 
heptaphyllium)'f let him never mix clothes with clothes, nor suffer any (but the 
owner) to wear them.” 

Various duties are then inculcated upon the king. He is to regulate market 
prices, adjust weights and measures, fix tolls, and order each man to perform 
the duty allotted to his class. 

The following three verses contain some curious provisions in regard to the 
law of slavery : 

There are servants of seven sorts ; one made captive under a standard, one maintained 
in consideration of service, one born of a female slave in the house, one sold, or given, 
or inherited from ancestors, and one enslaved by way of punishment. 

Tliree persons, a wife, a son, and a slave, are declared by law to have no wealth 
exclusively their own ; the wealth which they may earn is acquired for the man to whom 
they belong. 

A Brahmen may seize without hesitation the goods of his Sudra slave ; for as that 
slave can have no property, his master may take his goods. 
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THE CASE OF MB. ER8K1NE OP BOMBAY. 

To the Editor qf the Asiatic Journals 

Sir : In a preceding letter, which I took the liberty of addressing to you 
(p, 462), I fully explained the real merits of Mr. Erskine’s case, and the 
nature of the defence of his conduct, which had been printed and circulated 
for the perusal of his friends. But a correct opinion respecting this subject 
cannot be formed without adverting to some circumstances which took place 
after Mr, Erskine’s dismissal ; and I am, therefore, induced to request that 
you will do me the favour of admitting the following remarks into your 
journal. 

Mr. Erskine was removed from the situations which he held in the Re- 
corder’s Court on the 18th June 1823, and the causes of his dismissal were 
thus publicly announced in a speech from the bench “ Nor will the court 
say, whether Mr. Erskine be guilty or not of a voluntary participation in the 
profits of these frauds and extortions, as the case may yet come before a jury, 
and it would not be proper to anticipate the verdict of a jury ; without, however, 
pronouncing upon this subject, there is more than sufficient to call upon the 
court to dismiss Mr. Erskine from all the offices he holds under it. There is 
abundant evidence of a carelessness about the interests of the public, as far 
as they are concerned with his offices, and of the grossest and most criminal 
neglect.” In reading this passage, and in adverting to the cool, impartial 
and dispassionate manner in which judges in England deliver their decisions, 
and to the anxious solicitude with which they restrict their remarks to the 


real merits of the case before them, and abstain from imputing any blame not 
proved to the party accused, or even aggravating the culpability proved by 
extraneous matter, it will naturally be concluded that this judgment must rest 
on sufficient grounds. But even to this day it has never been established by 
any public investigation or evidence, that either frauds or extortions had been 
actually committed in the court of small causes of which Mr. Erskine was 
then clerk ; and it was also well known to the Recorder’s Court, that for the 
three preceding years Mr. Erskine’s state of ill-health, and other avocations 
of more importance, had compelled him to relax in his personal superin- 
tendence of that office, and to leave the business of the court to be almost 
entirely conducted by his native head clerk, as he had no European deputy.’*^ 
But, notwithstanding the notorious fact of the business of this court having 
for three years been almost entirely conducted by the head clerk, of which 
the Recorder was well aware, and of the publicly expressed causes of dis- 


missal— namely, carelessness and neglect^ the Recorder assumed throughout 
the whole of that speech that the acts done, or supposed to have been done, 
by the clerk, were in reality committed by Mr. Erskine, or for his benefit. 
It must, however, be self-evident that carelessness and neglect arc the 
strongest presumptions that the acts of the servant were not attributable to 
the master ; nor can it be denied that ill-health is such a legitimate excuse m 
must divest even these omissions of cither grossness or criminality. But it 
was no doubt competent for the Recorder’s Court to consider them as suf- 
ficient grounds for dismissing Mr. Erskine from his situation as clerk ot the 

Court of Small Causes; though they certainly did not afford the slightest 
grounds for depriving him of that of master in equity, as no even e 
corder himself ever asserted or hinted that any irregu arities la cen 


^ Her# follows an extract from Mr. Erskine’s printed " t.isc,” 


which is already given m p. 457 .— Ep. 
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covered!, or even suppobcd to exist, in this office. In that speech, therefore, 
the Recorder ought to have confined his remarks entirely to the abuses which 
were alleged to have occurred in the Court of Small Causes, in consequence 
of Mr. Erskine’s carelessness and neglect, and to have abstained from imputing 
culpability to any person until he had been placed on his trial, and the culpa- 
bility established by the verdict of a jury. It must, consequently, be evident 
that, in the accusing Mr. Erskine in terms too plain to be misunderstood, of 
extortion, fraud, oppression, and corruption, the Recorder deviated en- 
tirely from that line of conduct which is prescribed to an English judge by 
both precedent and law. 

It must, also, be remembered that Mr. Erskine had been examined on 
interrogatories, and that the law says that if the defendant clean himself by his 
answers, the complaint must be totally dismissed. As, consequently, Mr.Erakinc 
had been so examined, and ns he had then solemnly declared that he was 
ignorant of the existence of any irregularities in the Court of Small Causes, 
and that he had never knowingly benefited in any manner by any sums of 
money improperly received in his office, his innocence of nil that was alleged 
against him, except neglect, which he admitted, was fully established by that 
precise and only kind of proof which the laws of his country in such cases 
require. It might, therefore, have been expected that all farther inquisition 
into his conduct would have been terminated by his dismissal. But, on the 
contrary, it was not without the utmost difficulty that he obtained permission 
to leave Bombay, though it was well known to every member of the Re- 
corder’s Court that his detention would inevitably occasion a fatal termination 
to the illness under which he had so long laboured. But the urgency of the 
case at last compelled the court to grant permission, under the condition, 
however, that Mr, Erskine should give security in four lacs of rupees; and it 
was not, until after several remonstrances with resjiect to the exorbitancy of 
this sum, that it was reduced to ttuo lacs — Mr. Erskine’s personal bond for 
100,000 rupees, and two securities in 50,000 rupees cuch.*^ Tliat this amount 
W'as excessive, and consequently illegal, must have been obvious from the 
slightest inquiry ; because the sum-total of all the fies received by the clerk of 
the Court of Small Causes did not, on an a\cragc, exceed 13,000 rupees 
annually. Consequently the amount of the security was sufficient for the 
refunding of the whole of these fees for fifteen years, had every fee during that 
period been improperly received, and thus extended the retrospective precaution 
against supposed abuses five or six years beyond the date on ivhieh Mr. Erskine 
was appointed clerk of this court. Nor must it be forgotten that this amount 
was demanded after tlie Recorder had been for four months carefully examining 
every book and paper belonging to Mr. Erskine’s office, as well as his head 
clerk, who had been conveyed after examination on points connected with (his 
inquiry, from the Recorder’s chambers to the common gaol, and there com- 
mitted to close confinement. 

The purpose, however, for which this security was required did not appear 
until four months after Mr. Erskine’s dismissal, and three months after his 
departure from Bombay. For it was not untill the 5^31 st October 1823 that the 

Recorder’s 

* Tlie amount of tlie fees by the < leik of the Court of Small Causes, on an average, never 

ixeeeiled 13, (MN> rupees annually— Mr. Erskiticheld this situation for nearly ten years- and the Mnstei 
in lO(piity found, on the principles cstablishurl, er }mi,t f/irto, hy Sir Edward ^Vc8t himself, and in the 
absence of Mr, Erskine, that our-thu-il only of these fees h.ul l)ccn improperly charged. CoiiRcquently, 
the utmost a'r.ount that ought to iiave hwn in justice demanded as smuily, wai Mi. Eiskinc’s personal 
bond for dO.Ut'h rupees, and two seiuiiiicsi m iri,o(Ki rupees each. 
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Reewder’s Court gave orders to the Master in Equity to tax all bills of costs 
which should be presented to him by suitors in the Court of Small CaXises for 
the two years preceding the 18th June 1823, and to Mr. Erskine’s solicitor to 
publish three times in the newspapers an advertisement,* in English and the 
native languages, requiring the attendance of the suitors for that purpose. 
As, however, this court acts as a court of conscience, and strict adherence to 
forms of proceeding is not therefore required, no written rules had ever been 
established for its observance, and even the table of fees did not contain all 
the fees which liad, from the institution of the court, been sanctioned at 
different times by different recorders. The suitors, also, had never previously 
applied for a taxation of costs, and, consequently, when ordered /or the first 
time in Mr. Erskine’s case, the principles by which it ought to be regulated 
could not be correctly ascertained from usage, precedent, or written docu- 
ments. The Recorder’s Court, therefore, was obliged to frame instructions 
for this purpose, ex post facto^ arbitrarily, and without being in possession of 
the requisite information; and it was in conformity to such obviously in- 
accurate, if not unjust, instructions, that this taxation was conducted by the 
Master in Eeputy. Mr. Erskine was absent, his head clerk had been subjected 
to several weeks close imprisonment, and the correctness of the order of the 
Recorder’s Court was not allowed to be called in question ; and under such 
circumstances, it cannot excite surprise that the Master in Equity found that, 
on an average of fifty bills, one-third of the costs had been improperly 
charged. 

But it is remarkable that, though the average annual number of suitors in 
the Court of Small Causes may be estimated at 000, amounting in two years 
to 1,200, ///jz suitors ouh/ presented their bills to the Master in E(juity, and 
of these bills twcnty-threcy notwithstanding the pei iod specified in the public 
advertisements, were dated prior to the 10th June 1821, and one even dated 
on the 17th January 1814. Instead, therefore, of the two years to which it 
was restricted by these ailvertiscmcnts, this retrospective taxation was ex- 
tended to nine years and a half; and this disregard of |)ublic faith was only 
e(iualled by the unfairness of the principles by which the taxation was directed 
to be conducted : for the two leading principles were, that all fees not 
specified in the table of fees, and all the eUahlhhed charges for subpoena- 
tickets and notices, the service of which could not be proved, should be 
disallowed. But the Recorder knew that this table was imperfect, because he 
states in his speech of the 18th June 1823 “ A few weeks after my arrival 

here I found, from the rules of court, that half a rupee only was to be charged 
by the sealer for every seal aflixe<l to proceedings in the Small Cause Court, 
but the sealer was receiving one whole rupee. I inquired of Mr. Woodhouse, 
the late scaler, the reason of the practice; be told me that cneiupcehad 
been always received, but did not know whether this rule had been altered. 

I then referred to Mr. Sandwith, as being one of the oldest practitioners of 
the court; he could give me very little information, excepting that it had been 
received for many years.” Mr. Erskine, also, when examined on interro- 
gatories, had thus deposed before the Recorder ; — “ When there arc a number 
of causes in court, there will sometimes be a hundred, or more than a hun- 
dred, subpoena-tickets alone, and double the number of notices [lequired 
in one day]. Whence it was self-evident that it was utterly impossible to 
ascertain who the officer was who served any one particular subpcena-ticket or 

notice, 

* This advertibement appeared in the Nos. of the Bom'jay Low ter of the IHh, and 32d Nov. mh 
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noticci or what persons, particularly among the class of people who are alone 
l^itors in this court, might have been present at its service. To assume, 
therefore, that the table of fees was perfect, when the Recorder well knew 
that it was imperfect, and to require, under these circumstances, proof of such 
service, when the trial and decision of the cause afforded the most unques* 
tionable evidence that the parties and witnesses must have attended and 
pleaded, were acts devoid of the slightest semblance of equity and justice. 

The unfairness, however, and illegality of this taxation were so obvious, 
that, as soon as it was opposed by the constituted attornies of Mr. Erskine, 
the Recorder’s Court gave orders to the Master in Equity to discontinue it, 
and also, though ten only of the fifty suitors, whose bills had been then taxed, 
had recovered the sums overcharged, to suspend all farther re-payment of the 
costs which had been in these instances disallowed. The Master in Equity, in 
consequence, addressed this letter to Mr. Erskine’s solicitor ; — “ I am autho- 
rized to request you will postpone the payment for the present to suitors in the 
Small Cause Court of any further sums disallowed on taxation, as the con- 
stituted attornies of William Erskine, Esq. are desirous of attending at the 
office of the clerk of the Small Cause Court to examine the records, in order 
to ascertain when the charges disallowed in Mr. Erskine’s bills, as not sanc- 
tioned by the table of fees, were first made.” But, though four years have 
now elapsed, no orders have been given for the continuation of these re- 
payments; and the result, therefore, of this taxation, even to the compara- 
tively small extent to which it was carried, has hitherto remained inoperative. 
The fortune, however, of Mr. Erskine has materially suffered in consequence 
of his having been obliged to leave funds in this country, in order to cover the 
exorbitant amount of security demanded from him by the Recorder’s Court, 
as a very considerable depreciation in the rate of exchange took place not long 
after his departure from Bombay. 

From these, and the remarks contained in my preceding letter, it will be 
evident that the case of Mr. Erskine is of a most unprecedented and anomalous 
nature. For in it one and the same same person, and that person invested 
with high authority, has acted as accuser, counsel for the prosecution, jury, 
and judge ; that after a secret and inquisitorial course of proceeding for three 
months, the only evidence adduced in support of the final decision is the 
examination of the party accused; and even this is not used fairly and im- 
partially : but all that can, by the most strained implication or construction, 
be made appear unfavourable to Mr. Erskine, is carefully dwelt upon, and 
all that deposes in his vindication is, notwithstanding an express rule of law 
to the contrary, most studiously suppressed ; and that, not satisfied with his 
dismissal, a punishment most assuredly more than adequate for carelessness 
and neglect occasioned by long ill-health, proceedings prejudicial to his cha- 
racter and fortune ase in his absence commenced of so questionable a nature, 
that they are desisted from as soon as opposed. It is not, however, necessary, 
for the purpose of fully evincing the perfect innocence of Mr. Erskine, to 
scrutinize the motives and causes which may have given to this case so very 
peculiar a character. But it is indispensable to remark, most particularly, 
that every imputation alleged against his conduct rests solely and entirely 
on the bare assertion of Sir Edward West; as such serious charges as ex- 
tortion, fraud, oppression, and corruption, have been to this moment allowed 
to remain uninvestigated. Sir Edward West, therefore, has placed himself 
in a singular but obvious dilemma. For these charges must be either true or 
false : if false, he acted contrary to the duty of an English judge, in aspersing 

the 
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the character of Mr. Erskine from the seat of justice j and if true* why was 
60 great a public delinquent permitted to escape the punishment which b? 
justly merited ? Because it cannot be said that the absolutely necessary det- 
parture of Mr. Erskine from Bombay prevented any farther criminal pror 
ceeding ; since the head clerk, who was the person who actually charged and 
recmed all sums of monies paid into the Court of Small Causes, remained 
in Bombay, and his trial would have clearly shewn whether or not any culpa- 
bility was imputable to Mr. Erskine. 

In this case, therefore, Sir Edward West appears ♦ # # # 

It must necessarily follow, that not the shadow of suspicion ought to attach to 

the conduct of Mr. Erskine in consequence of such unsupported and interested 

accusations, invalidated as they are by Mr.Erskine»s oath, and by his high 
character so strongly borne testimony to in the annexed address.* 

It need scarcely be observed, that my information respecting this case is 
derived from Mr. Erskine and his friends j and that I have no knowledge of 
what may be urged on the opposite side of the question. But a writer, who 
advocates it, published in the Bombay Gazette of the I7th October last, a 
document headed— “ Lut of Bilk of Costs of the late Clerk of the Court of 
Small Causes [Mr. Erskine] take7i indiscriminately y and taxed by W. Femaick, 

Esq.y 


* To W. Erskine. Esq. 

Sir : Your sudden and unexpected return to your native country has prevented the expression of our 
sentiments respecting late events previous to your departure. But it has been with the sincerest regret 
that we have viewed a course of judicial proceedings which, by aggravating a previous debilitated 
state of health, have terminated in depriving us of the pleasure and benefit of your society. 

Few of us have had the happiness of your actjuaintance during the whole period of nineteen years 
that you have resided here. But early intimacy, or the report of our predecessors, impressed all of us 
with such an estimation of your character as inspired our respect and esteem; and which subsequent 
Intercourse has to the last moment increased and confirmed. In public life we have observed you 
perform the arduous duties of various important situations with the most conciliating address, the 
greatat ability, the strictest integrity, and the most benevolent but impartial justice. In private life 
we have been delighted with the most engaging urbanity, the correctest feelings of a gentleman, the 
nicest principles of honour, and the loftiest sentiments of disinterestedness. In literary pursuits your 
animating example diffused a love of literature, and your intimate acquaintance with the learning of 
the west and the cast, enabled you to communicate that information which might have been elsewhere 
sought In vain, and to confer not only on many of us, but on others, the Important benefit of your 
advice in the direction and amelioration of our pursuits and studies. But why should we dwell on those 
eminent accomplishments and qualifications which we so much admired, but of which we now lament 
the loss ; when the high estimation in which you were held, and the sentiments of private regard with 
which you were honoured by the most distinguished characters in India, are so universally known > 

It may, however, prove acceptable to you to be assured that, until the moment of your embarkation, 
these unfeigned feelings of esteem and regard have experienced neither change nor diminution. We too 
well know the serious and long state of ill-health, and the pressure of more important duties, which 
prevented you from giving sufficient personal attention to an office of less consequence, and in which 
you had no reason to suppose that irregularities were likely to occur. We are only surprised, when we 
advert to the character of the natives, that after the most severe scrutiny so little has been discovered to 
which the name of abuses could possibly be applied. And though Imputations tending to implicate you 
in the knowledge and participation of the profits derived from these abuses, have been attempted to be 
fixeti on your character, still all the circumstances of the case, confirmed by the whole tenor of yout 
past life, most satisfactorily evince that these imputations rest on no ground^ whatever. 

It is with mingled feelings of satisfaction and regret that we thus inadequately express our opinion of 
your character. We are proud of having enjoyed your acqlaintance, but we lament that after a long 
and unblemished course of public duties, and the deserved acquisition of the highest reputation, you 
should have been, on slight suspicions, subjected to all the anxieties of an unusual m<^e of judicial 
proceedings. We, however, console ourselves with the hopes that your sudden departure will at least, 
by restoring your mind and body to repose, insure the complete re-establishment of your health ; and 
tliat a trivial degree of negligence will not be doomed to suffer unredressed a punishment which criminal 
turi)itude could alone deserve. 

That these hopes may not be disappointed, and that you may longenjoy your native country, and in 
uninterrupted happiness, that high reputation and fair fame which an active life distinguished by every 
quality and every virtue which can adorn a man so justly entitles you, are the coidial wishes of those 
who, while they deeply regret the loss of your agreeable and Instructive society, will ever remember you 
with sentiments of the sincerest esteem and regard. 

We remain, &c. 

Signed by 70 or 00 Gentlemen. 


Bombay, ^ October 1023. 
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Etq.y Matte*' in Equity^ pursuant to order Court and rertiarked with’ 
respect to it--“ That paper will speak for itself^ and establishes pretty clearly, 
by a rule-of-three question, that Mr. Erskine’s robberies upon the public 
exceeded Rs. 2,000 monthly, &c.” This document contained the result'of this 
taxation by the Master in Equity in twenty-one causes ; and to shew with 
what correctness the word has been used in the heading of this 

document, it is merely requisite to observe, that in these bills the items dis- 
allowed amount to one-half of the costs charged, while on the whole of the 
fifty bills taxed they amount to one-third only. To the remarks of this writer 
I replied, and with some difficulty obtained the insertion of my letter, in the 
Bombay Gazette of the 7th inst. In this I pointed out the erroneousness of 
the principles on which this taxation was conducted, and concluded by ob- 
serving that “ Giovanni, also, might have learned from the same source from 
whence he procured the document which he has published, that the over- 
charges, which the Master in Equity ascertained to have been improperly 
made, on the principles established, ex post facto, as before-mentioned, were 
refunded io ten only of these fifty suitors ; and that he then received directions 
to suspend such further re-payment until farther orders.” But though four 
years have now elapsed, such orders have never been given, and the effect of 
this taxation has in consequence remained inoperative. The retractation, con- 
sequently, of these instructions seems an admission of their inapplicability ; 
and the merest inspection of the document produced by “ Giovanni ” will 
shew that the principles on which this taxation proceeded must have been 
erroneous; because, on an average of twenty-one causes, it is found that 
one-half of the costs have been improperly charged. Can it, therefore, be 
supposed, for a single moment, that the six preceding recorders under whom 
Mr. Erskine acted would have allowed such a system of extortion to exist in 
the Court of Small Causes?# To these strictures no answer has been yet 
returned; nor is it possible, I think, to explain why the Recorder’s Court 
have taken no farther steps in the business, although it had been ascertained, 
on the principles laid down by it, ex post facto, that Mr. Erskine, during nine 
years and a half, must have exacted from the suitors in the Small Cause Court 
at least one-third more fees than what he was authorized to receive if this taxa- 
tion be just and legal. 

Before concluding, I cannot avoid adverting to the eulogium bestowed on 
Sir Edward West by Mr. Buckingham in the first article of the number of the 
Oriental Herald for February 1827; in which, among other equally well- 
deserved praises, he includes the having “ bestowed upon his fellow-country- 
men, in that land of despotism, as much of the freedom of the English press 
as can be enjoyed by law while the tyrannical and execrable power of arbitrary 
banishment without^trial remains.” I can scarcely believe that, when Mr. 
Buckingham was writing this article, he could possibly be ignorant that the 
dread of Sir Edward West’s v8hgeance prevents the editors of newspapers in 
this place from publishing the most inoffensive remarks, if they have the 
remotest apparent allusion to the Recorder’s or Supreme Court, or judges. 
So far, indeed, from Sir Edward West supporting the freedom of the press, 
he has so effectually terrified the editors and proprietors of the Bombay 
newspapers, that though the most false and injurious calumnies, and the most 
vulgar and ungeutlcmanlike personalities have appeared in the Bombay Gazette, 

unquestionably 

• Under Sir Edward West, when recorder, Mr. Ersltine had acted only four or five weeks previous 
tn the commonceinent of inquiries into the supposed existence of abuses in tliis court. 
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unquestionably written by individuals ♦ ♦ ♦, no editor will admit into 

his paper a refutation of these aspersions, however cautiously and gufird^dly 
composed. Nor is the insertion of my letter in the Gazette of the 7th inst. 
any proof to the contrary, because I could not procure its publication until 
I authorized the editor to give up my name if necessary ; and, even under this 
safeguard, as it might be thought, he has subsequently declined publishing any 
more of my letters. No better criterion, therefore, can there be for judging 
of the freedom of the press at Bombay than that letter, as it will at once shew 
what kind of composition's an editor thinks it dangerous to publish; for it was 
a reference to it and subsequent information, that induced the editor to con- 
sider the publication of my letters as attended with risk both to himself and 
the proprietors of the Gazette, But as that letter did not in any respect 
infringe the press regulations of government, the risk, consequently, could 
arise solely from the construction which might be put upon it by Sir Edward 
West ; and the power which a court of justice has of proceeding by way of 
contempt, and thus avoiding the usual mode of bringing the accusation to 
trial before a jury. Nor, with, the example of Mr.Erskine before him, oiui an 
editor be blamed for not wishing to expose himself to such proceedings. 

Bombay^ 29M November 1827. I remain, &c. Vindkjc. 


REAL PROPERTY OF BRITISH SUBJECTS IN INDIA. 


The following is an abstract of the bill brought in by Mr. Fergusson to 
explain and amend the law respecting real property belonging to British sub- 
jects and others within the jurisdiction of his Majesty’s courts in India. 

Whereas some doubts have arisen whether tlie real estates of British subjects and 
others (not being Malioinedans or Gentoos) situate within the jurisdiction of bis Ma- 
jisiy’s supreme courts in India, are liable as assets in the hands of executors and admi- 
nistrators, to the payment of the debts of their deceased owners : be it declared and 
enacted, &c. that wirenever any British subject shall die, seised of or entitled to any 
leal estate in liousos, &c. situate within, or being under the general jurisdiction of 
iiis Majesty’s supreme courts of judicature at Fort William, &c. ; or whenever any per- 
son (not being a Mahomedan or Gentoo) shall die, seised of or entitled to any such 
real estate, iScc., such real estate is and shall be deemed assets in the hands of his or her 
executor or administrator, for the payment of his or her debts, whether by specialty or 
simple contract, 

'I'hat it is and shall be lawful for such executor or administrator of such British sub- 
ject, or other person as aforesaid, to sell and dispose of such real estate for the payment 
of such debts as aforesaid, and to convey and assure the same estate to a purchaser. 

'i’hat in any suit or action to be commenced and prosecuted in any of the said courts 
respectively, against such executor or administrator as aforesaid, for the recovery of any 
debt or demand due and owing by such testator or intestate, such executor or adminis- 
trator shall and may be charged with the full amount in value of such real estate as 
aforesaid, not exceeding the actual net proceeds of su«l) estate when sold by the shenlF, 
as assets in the hands of such executor or administrator to be administered. 

'rhat in any such suit or action, it is and shall be lawful for the said courts to award 
and issue such writs pf sequestration and execution against such real effects of such 
testator or Intestate, in the hands of such executor or administrator as aforesaid, and to 


cause the same to be seized, &c. i 

That all conveyances and assurances of such real estates of such British subjects and 
other persons so dying seised or entitled as aforesaid (not being Mahome ans 
too.) .ituate within or being under the general or local juri«lichon of such courU r«. 
pcctirely as afoieaiid, horetofore made and ejccuted b, eiecutors and administrators, r. 
hereby confirmed. 

AiialicJoiirtuV ol.25. No. 150, 
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LetUrs addrested to a Young Person in India; calculated to afford Instruction 
for kis Conduct in generalt and more especially in his Intercourse with the 
Natives, By Lieut. Col. John Briggs, late Resident atBatara. London, 
1828. 8 VO. pp. 241, 

This is a work which, though of an unpretending character, and written in 
a plain and familiar style, contains a vast deal of sterling sense, judicious 
advice, and sound observation. It deserves to be, and we trust it will become, 
a popular manual for young men entering the public service in India, and a 
companion to Sir John Malcolm’s admirable “ Notes of Instructions,” which 
are very properly appended to these letters. The tendency of both publica- 
tions is to correct certain habits of thinking in regard to the natives of India 
which are too frequent amongst young public servants, and to inculcate useful 
lessons for the regulation of their intercourse with them. 

The utility of these letters is not, however, restricted to one class of rea- 
ders ; they abound with accurate and very interesting sketches of the institu- 
tions, the domestic economy, the character and peculiarities of the Hindus, 
drawn, not by a superficial observer, but by one who has had abundant opportu- 
nities of studying these matters, and who has evidently not suffered such oppor- 
tunities to pass unimproved. 

Considering the sort of connexion which subsists between England and 
India, such of our countrymen as have passed some years in the latter country 
cannot bestow a more acceptable gift upon the former, than by imparting 
the result of their experience with reference to whatever bears immediately 
upon the topic of governing that part of our empire. Antiquities, and literary 
topics, except in so far as they tend directly to enlighten our views with 
regard to the political condition and wants of the natives of India, are of com- 
paratively subordinate importance. 

These letters, Col. Briggs informs us, are what they purport to be, genuine 
epistles j they were written for the use of two young men entering public life 
in India, one in the military, the other in the civil service. They begin with 
the outset of both in their respective careers, and “ as the mind and the views 
of the young civilian expand, the letters a.ssume a graver tone, and, quitting 
the minutiae of forms and habits, to which he by degrees becomes familiar, 
topics of a more important nature are treated of, in which legislation and 
policy are discussed, and opinions founded on practical experience are freely 
compared with theory.” 

A prevailing subject in the letters, and a most important one, is the conduct 
to be observed by iluropeans towards the natives. The writer takes occasion 
very often to dwell upon this subject, from a disaster which befel one of his 
young correspondents, the military officer, who came to India prejudiced 
against the Hindus. He condemns severely the practice of designating the 
natives by the contemptuous appellation of “ black fellows,” and he relltes 
the following anecdote : 

While on this subject I will just relate a circumstance which happened some years 
ago, connected with the epithet “ black fellow,” which ought to make you blush. You 
are aware that the art of ship-building has attained, under the conduct of natives alone, 
a degree of perfection which enables it to bear a fair comparison witli the same art m 
England I’he entire construction of vessels had been for many years conducted, in 

Bombay 
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Bombay under one Jetnsejier a native Pat^e, who, from being a common 
penter, roee to ^ome master buHder In the Company’s dock-yard ; and in the year 
1800 the first frigate built of teak for his Majesty’s service was launched into her pro- 
per element. The vessel had been built solely by natives, and was a proud specimen of 
the perfection they had attained in their art. During the preparations for the launch, to 
which the governor and all tbAaval officers of his Majesty’s service were invited, it is 
said Jems^ee, having walked once or twice around the vessel, and elated at her com- 
pletion in so good style, determined to commemorate the event, which he did in the 
following manner. Having gone quietly below into the ship’s hold, he caused these 
remarkable words to be carved on the inside of her kelson » This ship was built by a 
d d black fellow, A.n. 1800. 1 he circumstance was unknown for some years 

afterwards, until the vessel was brought into dock, and Jemsejee mentioned the fact, 
and pointed out the inscription. 

The behaviour of some Europeans to native servants is a subject which calls 
for occasional animadver.sion Col. Briggs, who furnishes some very useful 
rules for the conduct of the European on ordinary occasions of intercourse 
with the natives. 

We are in reality grossly ignorant of the most common Indian habits, and not a day 
passes in which we are not unnecessarily offended at what we observe in them, without 
considering that scarcely an act of our own lives does not in some way or other wound 
their prejudices. I have already mentioned many instances in whicli our manners differ, 
and I shall endeavour to tliink of more. Tlic bow, which we look upon as courteous, 
is described by a learned Mahomedan historian, speaking of tlie Portuguese mode of 
address, “ as a monkey-like or apish salutation and yet, what should wc think of the 
Javanese peasantry, who sit down as a mark of respect while a superior passes by ? 

Some gentlemen are so unreasonable as to expect all the natives they meet to salute 
them, more especially if they enter a room in which a native of respectability is sitting, 
when they require that he should rise and pay them that compliment. The practice in 
this respect varies in different parts of India, and no general rule can be given. In 
most instances a well-bred Maliomedan would offer you his chair, and refuse to sit, 
although you were a stranger^ before you were yourself seated. The Hindoos, how- 
ever, are by no means so polished as the Mahomedans, cither in their manners or their 
language ; but the honest bluntness of the middling classes puts an Englishman so 
inucli in mind of those of his own countiy, that lie is disposed to forgive a want of 
coiTtcsy after lie has lived some time amongst them. Both Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
in the upper classes of society, have their rules of propriety as well established as 
among ourselves. No man of respectaliility thinks it proper to notice a stranger he 
may casually meet in another’s house, until he has been introduced, after which all 
formality ceases. 

The propensity to take offence, however, pervades both military men and civilians 
among ourselves, though the former seem more litigious than the latter, for two rea- 
sons ; first, because they are more ignorant of the native customs ; and secondly, because 
they are in the habit of exacting deference and respect from their soldiers, the only 
natives with whom they have much intercourse, and from whom they imbibe very strong 
but unjust prejudices against every other class, I once saw a remarkable instance of 
this exemplified in an officer who was living with me. Wo were walking together, and 
had occasion to cross n stream of water by a narrow plank bridge, near which were 
sittiig several Bramins of respectability, performing their morning ablutions and devo- 
tions. One of them, who had occupied the path near the bridge, rose to let us pass, 
while another who was next him merely shuffled aside, and made room without rising. 
I passed on without observation, but ray friend, irritated that he did not get up and 
salute him, kicked him into the stream, and called him in his own Janguap an unman- 
nerly brute. It proved to be the Hindoo judge of the court. In vain dM I represent 
lo my guest how ill he had behaved, and urge him to offer an apology, and I bad much 
difficulty in preventing the Bramin fronv lodging a public complaint in the court against 
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him. Now tills officer had been ten years in the army in India, and had never been one 
day absent from his regimental duty. He was a good soldier, and much beloved by his 
sepoys, to whom he was greatly attached ; but he had a vulgar and ignorant aversion to 
Bramins in general, and he never used any other epithet towards them than that of 

rascals :** though when asked to explain in what resuect he had found them so, he 
always evaded the question by general assertions, that tnby imposed on the rest of the 
people ; in otlier words, that being the priests, and the only men of edu<»tion in tlie 
country, they availed themselves of these circumstances to exact deference and respect 
from the lower classes. 

The nice attention which is reqnired in treating the superstitious and fasti- 
dious prejudices of the people of India, who are even disgusted at seeing a 
wafer wetted in the mouth to put in a letter, is shewn in the following passage : 

Only imagine, for instance, a magistrate sending an outcast with his badge of office 
into tlie house of a Bramin, to deliver a summons requiring his attendance in his court. 
The consequence would be, that the house must undergo a thorough cleansing from the 
jwllution of liis foot having passed the threshold, and the Bramin himself, if touched, 
would probably have to perform a penance, and pay sqme fee to the temple, before lie 
could be admitted to enter it. A magistrate, tliereforc, who wanted to ruin or perse-, 
cute any particular individual, might do it by merely requiring his frequent attendance 
in court. From the knowledge our judges and magistrates, and most civilians wlio 
have resided many years in the country, have of the aversion which the Hindoos feel 
towards the outcasts, there is little danger of any of the public servants being of this 
caste, yet it not unfrequently happens that young men like yourself, wliom the natives 
see are training to become magistrates and rulers over them, commit very offensive mis- 
takes. I have more than once seen young men (Europeans) both of the military and 
civil service, after admiring the agility and elasticity of the limbs of strolling lumhlers, 
l)Oth male and female, a class for the most pai t of the lowest description and of the most 
profligate habits, go up and caress them, and begin talking and laughing with the 
females in a manner equally indelicate and improper, and in the eyes of a native of res- 
pectability positively disgusting. But without being aware of those distinctions, how 
is it possible for young men to discriminate? and even when tliey are, how few pay 
such attention to appearances as to observe them ! 

The description given in one of the letters of the mclas or fairs common in 
India is amusing ; the remarkable accordance between these spectacles in Asia 
and Europe, notwithstanding the discrepancy in the manners of the respective 
continents, is a proof of the instinctive approximation of the habits and tastes 
of the vulgar all over the world. 

The festival seems to level much of the distinctions of caste, and tiie separation of the 
sexes. Booths are erected on each side of a wide street, formed for the occasion on 
some common, or perhaps the dry part of the bed of a broad river, for the better dis- 
play of articles of sale. Here may be seen, exhibited at the same time, the silks of 
China and the broad cloth of Europe, the dried fruits and other productions of Cash- 
meer and Persia, and the several manufactures of India, Here, as in England, may 
lie seen also, all sorts of amusements calculated to please youth, as well as toys of every 
description, from the squeaking penny trumpet, the tinsel sword and gun, down to dolls 
and kings and queens, displayed in gorgeous array in cakes, composed of sugar instead 
of gingerbread. At one place may be seen tigers and other wild beasts become domes- 
ticated, while the facetious and mischievous monkey, riding on a goat by way of a 
charger, Is always present wliere fun is to be looked for. At another are jugglers, 
mountebanks, and stage-players in all directions, with puppet-shows, and the attractive 
ups-and-downs and round -almuts, at a halfpenny for twenty turns, filled with giggling 
girls and awkward clowns, at one moment laughing wildly, at another screaming with 
affected appr^nsion as they ascend the air in their little swinging boxes. On the out- 
skirts of the crowd are the markets for corn, cattle, sheep, and horses, and lost, though 
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not the least iropoetant branch of the ceremony, is the approach of the gigantic Hindoo 
car, thirty feet in height, with wheels of proportionate dimensions. Within this vehicle 
is scaled the idol, the object of the anniversary, which is seen advancing slowly through 
tlie main street, covered with gold cloths and flowers, and drawn by several hundred 
persons, who think it an act of devotion to put a hand to the labour of dragging this 
huge moving temple. On these occasions decrepit old men or women, tired of life, 
voluntarily sacrifice themselves, by allowing the wheels to pass over them. The occur^:. 
rence, however, is becoming more rare daily, and the march of intellect will, 1 have no 
doubt, in the course of time, tend altogether to do away the practice. 

Col. Briggs has favoured us with his opinion on the subject of suttees ; the 
following quotation is long, but we cannot exclude it : 

In point of justice, I shall confine myself to the mere fact of its being an article of 
religious faith with the Hindoos, that the woman who shall burn on the same funeral 
pile with her husband absolves him from sin, and in a future state (as a reward for her 
fidelity and attachment) Is indisscflubly united to him. Faith is not a matter of choice, 
it is the result of conviction ; though this conviction is certainly frequently effected 
tlirough the eflbrts of the mind to believe doctrines taught us by persons whom we res- 
pect. Any person who has witnessed the self-immolation of several Hindoo widows, 
conducting themselves as I have seen them, would find it difficult to divest himself of 
the idea that the very highest degree of faith had been attained by those infatuated fe- 
males. The justice therefore of depiiving them of their only religious consolatioti in 
the depth of grief (however mistaken their belief) seems at least doubtful. Moreover, 
I am of opinion that any general interference of the Legislature to abolish (he practice 
would be imminently hazardous to our Indian empire. I am not afraid that insurrec- 
tions would break out on every spot where prevention was adopted, though much would 
depend in the w'ay it was conducted. But the danger to he apprehended is much 
deeper seated. It seems to me likely that more numerous victims would come forward, 
merely on account of the prohibition; the ceremonies would commence under due 
preparation for resisting the authority of government, and the military power would 
perhaps be called in to its support. Let us contemplate wliat w’ould he the result in 
such a case. Public opinion would operate strongly against our departure from that 
principle which has hitherto restrained ns from prohibiting tlie exercise of religious 
ceremonies; the general feelings would probably influence our native soldiers, and they 
might refuse to perform a duty which deprived their countrymen of those piivileges 
hitherto held sacred. Let it not be supposed that at such a period the employment of 
our European troops would either save the dignity or preserve the safety of the govern- 
ment, England never can afford to dispense with her native army ; and as to the idea 
of the latter being kept under subjection by the former, no one who reflects for a 
moment, or wire has had any experience, would suggest it. The high spirit which 
inspires our native soldiery in the field would support it against even imaginary oppres- 
sion, and the fearful odds of 2 ^ 0,000 regular troops, aided by a population of 
100,000,000 of inhabitants, against 25,000 Europeans, must render all hope of sue- 
cessful opposition futile. 

Having made tlrese observations on the practicability, the policy, and the justice of 
the measure of prohibition, I will just say a few words on the possibility of preventing 
the ceremony by persuasion. We have heard it vaunted that Mr. Duncan at Benares, 
and that Colonel Walker in Kattywar, succeeded in dissuading the Uajkoomar and 
Jarejah Raj-poots from putting their female infants to death. Tlie measure was most 
laudable, and I conceive it to be the only rational mode of effecting its abolition. 
From what I can learn, however, it is very doubtful if the success has been equal to 
the expectation formed, and 1 have heard it asserted even that female infanticide exists 
aniong the Kajkoomars of Juanpoor in as great a degree as ever. 

It will readily be admitted that both these horrid rites arc nearly cqua ly 

niankind, but we do not appreciate the Indian character, when we ta o aioisiing 

ti'ligious customs at once by coercive legislaUvc acts. Our only hope is the disUnt but 
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sure prosp«ct hftve of eflfecing superstition and prejudice, by the slow and solemn 
march of intelligence. Instruction has commenced her work, and the effects are already 
perceptible at all the presidencies ; the reverence paid to idols and sacred ceremonies is 
daily decreasing, and having lost all veneration for them, the abolition of unmeaning 
and cruel rites will assuredly follow, and ^dually prepare the people to receive the 
doctrines of o creed which inculcates the purest morality, and is founded on a basis 
neitlier open to attack on account of its maxims, or liable to censure in its practice. 
This prospect, therefore, though remote, is open to us. It is however by no means 
impossible that the endeavours of some humane European magistrate or political agent, 
might be successful in dissuading the inhabitants of a particular district, over which his 
local influence prevailed, to abandon the practice I have been discussing, and I will go 
so far as to admit it might be possible to persuade some Hindoo princes to enter into our 
feelings, and to interest themselves so far as to prevent the self-immolation of widows 
within their territory. The example might spread, and the infatuation gradually cease. 
But success, though possible in this case, is by no means certain ; its progress would 
be slow, and unless the abolition proceeded from the fullest conviction of the inutility 
of propitiating the deity by such a sacrifice, there would be danger of the measure 
being at some time or other revived. 

The last five letters are devoted to subjects of considerable importance, 
namely, village administration, connected with agriculture, &c . ; the different 
revenue systems; police; punchayets, and general intercourse with the 
natives. Upon all these topics Col. Briggs has given lucid information, which 
he has expressed in jilain and perspicuous language. More may be learned 
upon these subjects from this little book than from some ponderous volumes 
we could mention. 


Le/fre de Tutundju-Oglou-Moustafa-Agat veritable phUosophe Turk, d M* 
Thaddee Bulgarin, lledacteur de PAlcillc du Nord ; traduite du Russe, ct 
publiee, avec un savant Conmentaire, par Koutlouk^Fouladi, ci-devant Am- 
bassadcur de la Cour de Boukhara d Khiva {Cancienne Germania), actuclk- 
ment marchand d^abricots conjits de Samarcande, ct Litterateur, St^ Peters- 
burgh, 1828, 8vo. pp. 75. 

A jeu d'esprit, at once humorous and severe. It is a keen satire upon the 
pretensions of M, Von Hammer, the well-known orientalist of Vienna, whom 
it accuses of incapacity for the task of translating from Eastern tongues. The 
writer of the letter is supposed to be a native of Jaffa, and his commentator a 
subject of Meer Hyder, the late khan of Bokhara, and once his ambassador 
to Khiva, though now a vendor of preserved apricots. 

The real author has burlesqued the oriental epistolary style with great 
success. The introductory part of his letter to the "Editor Effendi” of the 
Abeillc du Nord, consists of a detailed account of the circumstances of his 
family, and his accidental location at St. Petersburgh. In stating the simple 
facts of his story, we must, for brevity’s sake, divest the narrative of its most 
amusing character. 

The " Turkish philosopher ” and his family for many generations were natives 
of Jaffa, where, ever since the introduction of tobacco, they had trafficked in 
that article, and in the pipes for smoking it : their shop was the most celebrated 
in all Syria. The father of Tutundju-Oglou and his next-door neighbour, a 
noted barber, were the first philosophers of Jaffa, and kept up a philosophical 
intercourse with the eunuchs of the Kislar Aga, many of the Janisaries, and 
others blessed with a taste for the sciences. Our letter-writer’s father was 
fond of^books, and made his son copy a multitude of manuscripts, whence he 

became 
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became a proficient in all the learning of the pachalic, and was complimented 
with the title of " zenith of the profound knowledge of the tail of the great 
she-bear of the belles-lettres.** In these delectable pursuits, and in the tran- 
quil enjoyment of the . these tobacco-pipe-merchants passed a calm and 
pleasurable existence. It was, however, too delightful to last : the governor 
of the province of St. Jean d*Acre, the most faithful subject of the Porte, the 
most just, most liberal, most generous, most merciful, the flower of governors 
and the inexhaustible mine of virtue, Abdallah Pacha, who twice revolted 
against his prince, and who, for the good of their souls, hung a vast number 
of rich but miserly Arab traders, and confiscated their property for his own 
use, because they set apart too little for charity ; this pious Pacha, becoming a 
merchant himself, buying and disposing of commodities at his own prices, 
happened one year to have no demand for his cotton and silk on the part of 
the Franks. He therefore ordered the Bedouins to collect alkali on the desert, 
wherewith he caused to be manufactured an enormous quantity of soap, which 
he distributed amongst the rich inhabitants of the province, with directions to 
pay the price set upon it by himself immediately into his treasury. The quan- 
tity of this useful article which was assigned to our philosopher’s father was 
14,000 rattles, enough to lather all Asia as well as Africa. The pipe-merchant 
made some remonstrances to the Pacha; whereupon his Equity gave orders 
that he should be strangled, and his goods seized, excepting the 14,000 rattles 
of soap, which devolved as inheritance upon his heir. 

Our young philosopher murmured not at this event, seeing that it must have 
been predestined from before the creation of the world ; but considering that 
it was impossible to dispose of all this soap in the pachalic, he determined to 
travel into Frankistan, in order that he might inflict a portion of it upon the 
Franks, as a punishment for not buying his Equity’s silk and cotton, which had 
been the original cause of his misfortunes. After various adventures, he 
took up his abode at a shop in the Gostinoi Dvor, the grand bazar of St. 

^ "GoSne day to a printing office, in order to purchase some waste pa|wr 
in which to wrap up his genuine Jaffa soap, he received a mass of pnn^ted 
leeS upon .L, to his great joy, he discovered Arabic, P--". -/Tur- 
kish characters, together with French and other European tongues, a smat- 
tering of which he had acquired. He took these sheets honie to his shop, and 
found them to be a learned work, entitled 

MannssriiHs Orientau.. par M. J. do limber, SI. Petmion g, W 

llnon s iehtiv lookin-i through the work, he says, he conceived that was a 

coSa:!Sti:eAr:hiai.lghts,andhehi.^^^ 

listen to the tales, which he proposed to ‘^/ate verba 1 . '/J' 

live examination, however, he was mortified 

work : historical tales, he remarks, are far less amusing than others. 

And can you guess, my dear ■"—.ernlo:: 

history wliicli I bought to wrap round my Jaffa “““P- , he ulemas of Vienna, 

learned, most profound, most fertile M. c ammer, c prophet makes 

and ornament of Namcheli '’"‘P '''‘"'‘“/“h^dTscoscr^^ proofs in oriental writers 
mention of the Russians m tlie Coran , „ , • iUat the Cossacs of the Don 

Hint the Russians formerly inhabited M. do Hammer build 

existed in the tenth eeiiltiry ! And uj < . refers to certain JsAab- 

these curious conjectures? Upon a ^ f imagined that Jsslmb-ir- 

.-na, or Uie people of Ras. But - » rightly proldbiting 

Jins could refer to the Russians, who, fc jiis 
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his disciples from drinking the bad wine of the Hedjaz, quaffed at their in total 
ignorance of him, the excellent beer of Scandinavia. £bn K&thir, one of our. theolo- 
gians, has written a long chapter upon this passage of the Coran, in which, I confess, 
I cannot discover a grain of common sense. My late father had abundant reason to 
dislike imams, with their tedious verbiage, and to refuse to let them have tobacco wlthl 
out the money down; for, truly, all that Ebn Kathir, in his parade of frivolous erudi. 
tion, has written upon the meaning of the phrase Asshab-ar-Uas is not worth ten 
drachms of Latakia tobacco. Yet M. do Hammer, who quotes this whole chapter of 
Ebn Kathir, has printed the Arabic text with a sort of a French translation ; and he 
attaches as much importance to, and seems to believe as Brmly in, all the pious revc* 
ries of this superstitious doctor, as if he had been promised for it a place in the para- 
dise of Mahomet. 

The Turkish marchand-philosophe then proceeds to criticise the translations 
of M. Von Hammer from the oriental tongues ; and it must be confessed that 
lie has established some proofs of gross negligence, if not of ignorance. It 
would be inconvenient to detail the various instances alleged in this “ letter;” 
we shall select one or two as examples of the rest. 

In the first place, tlie letter-writer has shewn by various instances that M. 
Von Hammer has misunderstood participles, and mere parts of speech, for 
proper names, and has consequently called into existence nations which have 
only a “ grammatical origin.’* 

Of such nations you will find sokrge a number in M.de Hammer’s book, that you 
may make of them an emiiirc more powerful than that of Austria, Have you evet 
heard of such nations as these : the Tamlcssans, the Anjars, the Shefnans, the IJur- 
ghaz, the Esroussiyas, the Ssafers, the S-.akars, the Ashans, the Gharams, the Kho- 
lekhs, the Muharikas, the Birkets, Ac.? All these people derive their birth from the 
pen of the learned M. de Hammer, in exactly the same manner as the respectable 
Ikhliars ( w'hich signifies free-will^ opinion^ M. Von Hammer makes a proju'r 

name), and the brave gei undive nation of the Muvfcdias ( )• Take for 

example the country of Birket (or “the basin ”) : I will lay you a wager that you will 
not guess in a thousand trials what country it is, although it is well known to you. It 
is Russia, my dear Editor Effendi ! 'Jhis is the way in which M. de Hammer trans- 
lates a passage from the geography of Abulfeda : “ Okek is the boundary of the camp 
of the king of the Tartars of the country of Birket, which does not extend further.” 
Yet his majesty the king of Hama has condescended to say, in a manner perfectly intel- 
ligible to those who know his language : “ the encampments of the great horde of the 
Tartar sovereign of the empire pf Bergueh-khan extend as far as Onkek, but they do 
not go beyond that point.” I need not remind you that Bergueh was one of the succes- 
sors of the famous Batu, the conqueror of Russia ; but M. de Hammer has confounded 
the name of this Mongol khan with the Arabic word biikrl, which signifies lake, pool, 
or basin, of which he has made his wonderful “country of Birket.” 

M. Von Hamincr, it appears, has greeted his hypothesis as to the Asiatic 
origin of the Russian nation uj)on a |)assagc in Masoudi. Our philosopher 
gives M. Von Hammer’s translation, and compares it with his own, “made 
according to the manner in which the Arabic tongue and eastern geography are 
understood at Jaffa.” Certainly the discrepancy is not a liUlts astonishing. 
The term in Masoudi, which M, de Hammer considers to nieaq Russians, is 
plainly shewn to signify no such thing; and the Turkish philosopher maintains 
that such a critic and such a geographer as M. dc Ilaminer might deduce the 
origin of the Russians from the moon. 

This lively and caustic letter concludes in the following serious manner : 

But I have w-ritten too much already, dear Editor Elfendi, about a work which at 

Jaffa 
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Jaffa will infallibly b€ treated as it deserves. I shall think 1 hare fulfilled my object if 
tny observations shall inspire you and your readers with a proper distrust of the transla* 
tioDS which the leaVned Austrian orientalist pretends to make of Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish texts, and with which he is continually inundating the literature of several 
European nations. Such rhapsodies ought to excite the Indignation of every lover of 
science, because they embarrass the progress of oriental studies, upon which tliey throw 
an unfavourable light, by making people believe that the writings of the best authors 
are tissues of absurdities and nonsense; and because they, moreover, propagate errors, 
by imposing upon the good-nature of your laborious compilers, who adopt without 
suspicion these wretched versions, and the false data which result therefrom, and incor. 
porate them in their works. To make the literary world acquainted with the intrinsic 
value of this sort of materials, which it is incessantly loaded with, under titles at 
once pompous and mysterious, is, in my opinion, to render a service to science. 

We may add, that the original text of most of the passages referred to in 
M. Von Hammer’s work is appended to this letter; so that the oriental critic 
has the means of judging for himself. 


Anliquitatis Grttca: et Romance Loca qiicedam c Rosnorum lingua et usibus Ulus- 

trata ; auclorel\LDEiiico Guj'A'io, Partic. I. Petropol, 1825. 4topp. 48, 

This very erudite disquisition is appended to a list of the Icctiones pMcee 
in the Imperial University of St. Petersburgh, printed in the Russian and 
Latin languages. It is an attempt to elucidate Greek and Roman authors by 
reference to Russian customs and manners. The attempt is by no means a 
futile one; it is by no means improbable, considering the connection of Russia 
in former times with the Greek empire, that many peculiarities of the classic 
ages may have been retained there. 

The first experiment made by Mr. GraDfe is upon Homer, in an endeavour to 
explain two passages which refer to marked lots, sortes signo nolalcc, and which 
he considers to have been hitherto ill understood. We must confine ourselves 
to a very compendious analysis of this example of Mr. Griefe’s ingenuity. 

The two passages in question are II. 168, and II. ». 175, in both of which 
lots are spoken of marked with signs. These passages, particularly the latter, 
he is of opinion may be so clearly illustrated by the Russian mode, of casting 
lots, that every obscurity will vanish. Hector (in the last instance) having 
challenged any Greek to single combat, Menelaus determined to meet him, 
but is dissuaded by Agamemnon, Nestor having reproached the chiefs for thcii* 
backwardness, nine of the boldest came forward, and Nestor proposes the lot 
to decide who should be the champion. Then follows the passage in question ; 

—o; ^6 KAHPON ’ESnMH'NANTO iKxrroi, 

’EN ^’’^EBAAON KTNE'H * Ayxfc'-ftvovoi 'At^u^xo. 

I 

After offering prayers, the narrative continues : 

— HitAAEK 21 trirkx Nto^rai^. 

’Ejc J Kvvinsy k efg ij^fXoy xvroi, 

Allxvrcf’ xv ofCtAov XTCxyrm, 

M^tx xa<n¥ a^KrT^t<r<riv Ay^xim' 

0/ 2*ou y<yv»r>covT8^, XTCi/iVCiVXVTo SKxarcf' 

’AAA’ <>t« 5>i Tov IWve, xv ofitMv xiFavTV}, 

fii¥ ’EHIFPA'TaS Kvvin Aixf, 

Asiatic Journ,Voi.2o,l^o.\^0. 5K 
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^Hroi {/7ri<r^‘B3 o stt, 3aMv ety^t yra^xirrccf. 

TyS KAII'POT SIl^MA yi%s-6 5g 

Tov /uiy Tra^ ttoS’ ih /3tfAg.— .v. 181, ei setf. 

It thus appears that the articles used for lots were marked by each person 
and cast into the helmet, which was shaken by Nestor till one fell out ; the 
herald took it from the ground and showed it to the chiefs around, beginning 
at the right till he came to the individual who bad marked the lot, who was 
Ajax ; when he had recognized his own lot, he rejoiced, and then threw the 
lot away as a thing of no further use : the latter circumstance shows, Mr. 
Graefe remarks, that the was a thing of no intrinsic value. 

After quoting several passages from the Roman authors, wherein a corres- 
ponding description is given of the lot, Mr. Graefe details the method of lot 
amongst the Russians, when a postilion is wanted and many offer. They take 
each a small piece of coin from their pouch, and mark it with their nail or 
teeth, so that they may know it again. A Nestor in sheep-skin then holds a 
cap instead of a helmet ; the copper lots are then thrown in ; the cap is shaken 
in the presence of all, and out leaps the lot that determines your postilion. 
There being no herald, the lot passes from hand to hand till it reaches the per- 
son who put it in the cap. There is this difference in the two cases ; whereas 
the Greeks threw their lots away when the question was decided, the Russians, 
on the contrary, put their lots into their pouches again. 

The reader may, if he (deases, believe the author of this learned treatise to 
be perfectly serious. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

Popular Leclures on the Steam Engine. By the Rev. Dionysius Lardner, LL D., &c. 

London, 1828. 12mo. pp. 164. 

Since the application of that astonisliing mechanical agent, steam, to the arts, manu- 
factures, and navigation of this country, has become extensive, a variety of works liavc 
appeared on the subject of the steam-engine. There is something extremely interesting 
in the history of its perfection j and the various inventions which the ingenuity of man 
contrived to correct the defects of its original plan, may be detailed by diflerent writers 
without bedhming tiresome*. “ The history of the steam engine,” says Dr. Lardner, 
“presents a series of contrivances, which, for exquisite and refined ingenuity, stand 
without a parallel in the annals of human invention. These admirable contrivances, 
unlike the results of scientific investigation, have also this peculiarity, that to understand 
and appreciate their excellence, requires no previous or subsidiary knowledge. A sim- 
,ple and clear explanation, divested as far as possible of technicalities, and assisted by 
well-selected diagrams, is all that is necessary to render the principles of the construc- 
tion and operation of the steam engine intelligible to a person of plain understanding 
and moderate information.” 

These lectures are adapted for this end ; they have undergone the test of public appro- 
bation on their delivery ; and we doubt not that their merit will secure them a further 
portion of it in their present form. 


Life of Robert Rums. By J. G. Lockhart, LL.B. {Constable*s Miscellany, yo\. xxiii.) 

Edinburgh, 1828. 12mo. pp. 310. 

It must have been from a conviction that the biography of Burns possessed no com- 
mon charm, that Mr. Lockhart undertook a task which has been performed by so many 
others. Every incident in the life of that extraordinary man, it might have been ex- 
pected, had been told and retold by his previous biographers. Mr. Lockhart, however, 

has 
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has given us a delightful little volume, which we are persuaded will he a favourite as 
long as the poetry of Burns shall continue to please, and even its author cahnot desire 
for it a longer existence. The earlier parts of the history are chiefly compiled from pre- 
ceding writers; the incidents of his closing years have been more copiously detailed in 
this volume, from respectable authorities. Sir Walter Scott has given a very pleasing 
account of his interview with Burns in 1786, and of tl»e impression which his appear^ 
aiice produced upon him, whilst Sir Walter was a lad of fifteen. 

Two of the still surviving sons of Robert Burns are in the East-India Company’s 
service: William Nicol Burns, the poet’s third son, is now a deputy-assistant commis- 
«»ry.general of the Madras army ; the youngest son, James Glencairn Burns, is assis- 
tant commissary-general in the army of Bengal, 


The nritkli Gunner. By Capl. J. Morton Spearman, H.P. unattached. London, 
1828. Sm. 8vo. pp. 448. 

This is a neat pocket encyclopaedia of the art or science of gunnery, treating suc- 
cinctly, but clearly and intelligibly, of every subject connected with that department of 
the art military, arranged alphabetically. The author has a sort of hereditary claim to 
this path of learning ; the Pocket Gunner,” a work which has passed through eight 
editions, having been originally compiled chiefly from contributions by bis father. 
The last edition of that work, which has recently appeared, Capt, Spearman considers 
to be defective ; “ whilst much obsolete matter was retained, many of the improve- 
ments, to which the advanced state of the service had led, were entirely omitted.” He, 
therefore, readily adopted the suggestions of his friends to compile an improved work. 
Of this work we must let Capt. Spearman speak : 

“ I have thought it very desirable that a work of this kind slioiild contain not only 
the practice of aitillcry and engineering, as was the case with the ‘Bombardier and 
Pocket Gunner,’ hut also some elucidation of the theory of those sciences ; and I have 
therefore introduced several scientific papers on these subjects. Besides, undertaking 
to correct the errors of obsolete rules, and to enlarge and extend the quantity of useful 
information with which such a book should assist the practice of tlie professed artillerist 
1 have farther endeavoured to make the present volume of some worth, on other points, 
to individuals in the lower ranks of the auillcry, as well as to the junior members of 
the service in general.” 


Fssa^s, t^'C. By Frederic De George. London, 182T. 8vo. pp. 90. 

This is a collection of papers which have appeared in several periodical works, French 
and Jsnglish; they weie republished in their present form, we arc told by the auUior, 
in order to recommend his pretensions to the professorship ol trench literature in the 
London University. Some of them are written in French, the native language of the 
author ; the m:ijority in English; and it is but justice to say that in the latter M. De 
George has displayed a skill which could scarcely be expected from a foreigner. We 
subjoin a short specimen ; it is the concluding paragraph of a paper entitled ” A 
Sketch of the French Revolution — 

” A free government is a fruitful garden, whose exuberant fertility may be occasion- 
ally encumbered willi noxious weeds; the most brilliant, tlie most prosperous dc'spo- 
tisin is but a stately tree, whose far-spread boughs intercept the dews of heaven, whose 
deep-fixed roots drain the moisture of the soil, and whose baneful luxuriance is fatal to 
every plant of humbler growth which comes within the withering influence o its s a c. 

All the pieces in this collection exhibit marks of an excellent taste and a well culti- 
vated mind. 
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Satufdat/f May 3</, 1838. — The general meeting of the Society was held 
this clay, at 2 o’clock p.m. ; Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart., V.P,, in the 
chair. 

Amongst the donations presented were the following, ria, 

From Sir A. Johnston, V.P.R. A.S., a Candyan musket, which had belonged to the 
King of Candy ; the portrait of a Rajput, painted on wood ; Dr. Scott’s Latin Dis- 
aertation upon the Native Medicinal Plants of Ceylon; Vassali's Maltese Grammar ; 
two reports of cases of appeal from the East-lndios j a MS. account of Ceylon, Dutch 
and English ; the translation of a Malabar book. From J. C. C. Sutherland, Esq., 
of Calcutta, three Burmese M SS. From Professor Seyffarth, a defence of his hierow 
glyphical system. From M. Klaprotli, a critique on Dr. Schott’s edition of the works 
of Confucius. From the Iforkslure Philosophical Society, its Annual Report for 1827. 

John Rutherford, Esq. was elected a resident member of the Society. 

The chairman announced that the council had resolved to recommend the 
Raja of Satara to the meeting this day for election as an honorary member, in 
consequence of the sentiments manifested by his Highness in relation to lite- 
rature, expressed in an extract, which was read by the chairman, from the 
address presented by the Raja of Satara and other native princes to the Hon. 
^I. Elphinstone, upon the occasion of his retiring from the government of 
Bombay.* The meeting having, conformably to the twelfth article of the 
regulations, proceeded to an immediate ballot, his Highness the Raja of Satara 
was unanimously elected an honorary member of the Society. 

Lieutenant Colonel Briggs then commenced the reading of his Memoir of the 
Secret Transac'tion.s at the Court of the Peshwa, Madhoo Rao the Great, 
between 1761 and 1772, drawn from original letters which passed between the 
•Peshwa and his minister, Nana Fumevees, and now in the possession of 
Colonel Briggs, 

For a detailed history of the public transactions during the period at which 
these letters were written, Colonel Briggs refers to Captain Grant Duff’s excel- 
lent Histo^ of the Mahrattas, and gives in this paper merely a brief narra- 
tive of these events for the purpose of elucidating and connecting the epistles, 
which, as translated by liini, compose the substance of his present communi- 
cation. 

The Mahomniedans first ajiproached the Niliib in the tenth century ; and 
three centuries elapsed before they penetrated to the south bank of the Ncr- 
budda. At the period of the invasion of the Emperor Baber, in 1526, all 
India north of the Kistna had been conquered by tlie Moslems, and thirteen 
independent Mahommedan sovereigns reigned over fifty millions of Hindus. 
But as every succeeding Mogul emperor .seemed to esteem it a personal duty to 
attempt the reduction of these separate powers beneath their single sway, at 
the tinm when Aurungzebe filled the throne of Dehli, this object was accom- 
plished, and that emperor reigned in undivided sovereignty. About this time, 
however, Shahjee, a Hindu officer of the kingdom of Bejapoor, commenced 
the scheme of making conquests, nominally for his sovereign, but really reserv- 
ing the government of them in his own hands. This plan was successfully 
followed up by his son Sivajec, who founded the kingdom of Satara, in the 
Deccan, His grandson, Shao, yichled himself up to the enjoyment of luxury 

and 
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and pleasure, and his power wag usurped by his prime minister, entitled the 
Pesliwa, who held his vice-rejjal court at Pooria. Bal’ajee was the first who 
enjoyed this dignity ; his son, Bajee Rao was the second. Balajee the second, 
father of Madhoo Rao the Great, succeeded Bajee Rao in 1740. Colonel 
Briggs here gives a sketch of the rise and progress of the Mahratta power, and 
of its relations with the neighbouring states, till the fatal battle of Paniput, at 
which the Peshwa’s eldest and favourite son, WiswasRao, and also his cousin, 
Sudashew Rao, are both supposed to have fallen. Nana Furnevees was pre- 
sent at this action, as mentioned in his autobiography, of which Colonel 
Briggs read a translation before the Society at a late meeting. The Peshwa 
himself did not long survive this catastrophe; he died at Poona, leaving two 
sons, Madhoo Rao, aged sixteen, who succeeded to the dignity of Peshwa, 
and Narrain Rao, aged nine years. The young Peshwa’s paternal uncle, Rago- 
naut Rao (better known to Europeans by the name of Ragoba), retained all 
the power in his own hands. Madhoo Rao accompanied his maternal uncle, 
Trimbuck Rao, upon a campaign into Mysore, for the purpose of levying tri- 
bute; and from the suggestions he received from Trimbuck Rao, as well as 


from the wishes of his mother, he was induced, upon his return to Poona, to 
insist upon being allowed to exercise his rights of sovereignty, or at least to 
share it with his uncle Ragoba. Upon this, the latter with his adherents, 
thinking that the Peshwa would be unable to form a ministry without them, 
resigned and retired from Poona. Madhoo Rao, however, immediately formed 
a new administration, at the head of which was placed his maternal uncle, 
Trimbuck Rao, and in which his bosom friend, Nana, filled the place of Fur- 
nevees, or record-keeper. Ragoba now meditated an alliance with the Nizam, 


Ali Khan ; and in order to prevent an occurrence so dangerous to the interests 
of the Mahratta empire, the young Peshwa resigned the government into his 
uncle’s hands. The Nizam, being thus disappointed in his views upon the 
Mahratta territory, by means of an alliance with Ragoba, nevertheless invaded 
it, but retired upon hearing that a force was collecting to oppose him. Ragoba, 
at the head of an army, and accompanied by his nephew the Peshwa, overtook 
the Nizam as he was retreating across the Godavery. Part of the Mahomc- 
dan army had already crossed, and Ragoba immediately attacked the remain^i 
His force was repulsed, and he himself was taken prisoner : when his gallant 
nephew, notwithstanding the wrongs he had sustained from Ragoba, deter- 
mined upon relieving him from his perilous condition, and calling upon his 
personal guard of 100 nieu to follow him, not only rescued his uncle, but com- 
pletely changed the fortunes of the day. A translation of a letter w*«e" 
the Peshwa to Nana Furnevees is here given, containing the account oft 
events of this day; in which, however, all mention of his own bravery » 
avoided. The heroic conductof the young Peshwa led to a partial reconciW 
tion between him and his uncle; and an arrangement was made, by which th 
Peshwa was at liberty to proceed to the south for the purpose of 
campaign against Mysore, while his uncle was to be left in charge of tlm gov - 

nient at Poona. Ragoba, however, still entertained the •<>« ^^L at 
person of his nephew, an intention of which the latter was informed when at 
a short distance IVom the capital. The Peshwa 

to return by the high road to Poona, while he himself, accompanied by on y 
one auendant, crossed the country, and arrived early ‘he -t morning a the 
palace of Ragoba, whose astonishment at the sudden appearance of his nephew 
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him more easily to make arrangements for the conduct of government during 
his absence. Suheram Bapoo, who had been Ragoba’s chief adviser, the 
Peshwa insisted should accompany the army; thus securing his separation from, 
Ragoba and the advantage of his talents to himself. He left his mother and 
brother at the capital ; while to Nana Furnevecs was entrusted the manage- 
ment of affairs. Ragoba and his wife retired to their palace on the Godavery 
near Nassuck. 

The continuation of this interesting paper was reserved for a future occa- 
sion ; and the thanks of the meeting were voted to Colonel Briggs for this 
portion of it. 

May The general meeting of the Society held this day was made 
special, for the purpose of taking into consideration the propriety of holding 
the general meetings of the Society on every Saturday, instead of on the first 
and third Saturdays in the month, as at present. The Right Honourable C. W. 
Williams Wynn, president, took the chair. 

The President, in putting the resolution to the vote, slated as the reason 
for its being brought forward, that the Society was in possession of many 
valuable communications, which it would be impossible to lay before the meet- 
ings under the present arrangement, there being only two meetings remaining 
in the present session, exclusive of the present ; and he observed that the pro- 
posed plan might be tried as a temporary expedient during the remainder of 
this session, and its future adoption or rejection would depend upon its effects 
with regard to the convenience of members. The motion being put from the 
chair and seconded, was then balloted for, and unanimously agreed to. The 
general meetings of the Society will consequently be held on every Saturday to 
the end of June, at the usual hour, 2 o’clock. 

Amongst the donations reported at this meeting were the following; — 

Sir G. T. Staunton, Burt., V.P., presented tl»e Tnansactions of the Imperial Aca- 
demy at St. Petersburg, 14 vols. 4fo. Bailly’s Works on Astronomy, 5 vols. 4lo. His 
own Translation of the Penal Code of China, and Riclmrdson’s Persian and Arabic 
D etionary, 2 vols. fol. Sir A. Johnston, V.P., presented a collection of East-India 
official papers. From Piofessor Bcrggrcn, was presented part of liis Abridge<l Erench 
and Arabic Dictionary. From Sir W. Betliam, liis Irish Antiquarian Hesearches. 

Thomas Hanson Peile, Esq., and John Christian Huttner, Esq., were elected 
resident members of the Society. 

Professor llabicht, of Breslaw j the Rev. John Humbert, of Geneva; and 
Major Eloiit, the Netherlands resident at Rhio, were elected foreign members 
of the Society. 

Captain James Low, of Penang, and Baboo Radhacant Deb, of Calcutta, 
were elected corresponding members of the Society. ^ 

The President laid before the meeting a conimunieation which he had re- 
ceived from Sir John Malcolm, Governor of Bombay, being the rci)ort of a 
special meeting of the Literary Society of that presidency, held on the 5th 
of December 1827, at which Sir John, as president of that Society, brought 
forward the views of the Royal Asiatic Society with respect to a closer union 
of the two societies.# The secretary having read this communication, it was 
moved by Sir Alex. Johnston, and resolved unanimously, that the special 
thanks of the Society be given to Sir John Malcolm, for the prompt and zea- 
lous manner in which he had executed the wishes of this Society. Sir 

Alexander 
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Alexander fiii ther stated that a letter had been received from Sir John Mal- 
colm, in which it was announced, that in order to mark the Society’s respect 
for Abbas Mirza, the Prince Royal of Persia, his Royal Highness’s diploma of 
election, as an honorary member of the Society, had been forwarded to Per- 
sia in charge of an officer. 

Mr. Richard Clarke then read two letters which he had received from Ram 
Raz, a learned native of Madras, and head English master of the College of 
Fort St. George. These communications had reference to an essay on Hindu 
architecture, which Ram Raz is now preparing for this Society. 

The thanks of the Society were given to Mr. Clarke for this communication ; 
and the meeting adjourned to Saturday, the 24th inst. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ENGLAND. 

Statement relative to Serampore, by J. Marsh- 
man, D.D. With Introductory Observations, by 
John Foster. .Is. 

The Adventures of Hajji Baba, of Ispahan, in 
England. 2 vols. post 8vo. ] .'is. 

Researches in South Africa ; illustrating the Cl- 
vll, Moral, anA Religious (.’ondition of the Na- 
tive Tribes ; including Journals of the Autlu)r’s 
Travels in the Interior. By the Rev. John Philip, 
D.D., iiuperlntendent of the Missions of the Lou- 
don Missionary Society at the Cape of (!ood Hope, 
&c. 2 vols. 8vo., with Engravings. 218. 

Asiatic Costumes; contaming Forty coloured 
Plates. 12mo. Itis, 

Fishes of Ceylon : a Selection of the most re- 
markable and interesting of the Fishes found on 
the (’oasts of (’eylon, from Drawings made in the 
Southern Parts of that Island from the LiMiig 
Specimens. By J. W. Bennett, Esq., F.H.S., and 
Member of the Litor.ary and \gticnltural Society 
of Ceylon, &c. No. I., in roy.al 4lo. prhe ,t;l Is. 
(To be compri8e<l in Six Numbers, and to be con- 
tinued Monthly until finished.) 

Part II. of India; or F.acts submitted to illus- 
trate the Character and Condition of the Native 
Inhabitants, &c. &c. By R. Rickards, Esq. Ovo. 
4s. 6d. 

The East-Inxiia Reffistcr and Directory, correct- 
ed to l.'ith May 1828. Compiled by A. W. Mason, 
Geo, Owen, and (1. H. Brown, of the .Secretary’s 
Offiie, EasMndia House. 10s. 

Instructmis on Ft each Pronunciation atid on 
the Genders, in the Form of a French Vocabulary 
and Reader. By Mann de la Voye, of the Ea.st 
India Company’s Military Seminary. 

Journal of a Residence in the Sandwuh Islands, 
during the Years 1828, 24, and 2.'>, including Re- 
marks on the Manners and Customs of the Inhabi- 
tants; an Account of Lord Byron’s Visit in II.M.S. 
Blonde ; and a Description of the Ceremonies ob- 
servetl at the Interment of the late King and 
Queen in the Island of Oahu. By C. S. Stewart, 
late American Missionary at the .Sandwich Islands. 
With an Introduction and occasional Notes by 
Win. Ellis. 12mo. «s. 

The Harp of Judah ; a Selection of Poems reU- 
tive to the Conversion of the Jews, &c. Ss. fid. 

The Missionary Gazetteer. By the Rev. C. Wil- 
liams. 12mo. 8s. 


In the Press. 

The Annals of Rajas' than, or Rajpootana, the 
Country of the Ancient Rajpoot Tribes of West- 
ern India. By Lieut. Col. J.is, Tod, M.R.A.S. 
In 2 vols. 4to., ilIustrAtc<l by an Original Map, En- 
gravings, Fac-Similies, Ac. 6ic. 

Budilhuism: illustrated from original Manu- 
scripts of its Doctrine, Metaphysics, and Philo- 
sonriy; accompanied by Forty-three Engravings, 
litnographed from the Cingalese Originals, demon- 
strative of their Scheme of the Universe, and the 
Personal Attributes of theBuddhoo; alsoNotiies 
of the Planetary or Bali Incantations and the De- 
mon Worship still existing in that Island. By Eil- 
ward Uphain, Member of the Hoyal Asiatic So- 
ciety of Great Britain and Ireland, F.S.A. In one 
vol Imperial 4to. 


BENGAL. 

A History of the Boondelas. By (’apt. W. R. 
Pogson, of the Bengal A rmy. 28 Rs.— ( This work 
contains a Map of Bmidlekhuiui and Ten Litho- 
grajihic Views of various Forts, &c. in Duiidle- 
khund.) 

The Indiyo Planter's Manual, or Guide to Piii- 
chases and Sales of Indigo, for the Season 182fi-27. 
(’ompilod and arranged by Ezekiel Mushlea, bro- 
ker. 12 Rs. (To be continued annually.) 

A Dictionary in Beng.alee and English. By Tar- 
rachund Chukruburtee. 8vo. 

First Iju'c, a Poem ; with Minor Pieces. By 
William Masters. 


THE CONTINENT. 

Dr. Wdlielm’s Sihott's Vorycltliche IJhei setzung 
dcr fVerki! dcs Confacias aus der Ursprache, Einc 
Littcrarische Betrugeri; 'd.irgestellt \ on Wilhelm 
Lauterliach. Leipsic, 8vo. 

IjCttre dc Tutundju-iMou-Moustafa-AgOt veri- 
table philosophe Turk, a M. Thaddec Bulgarin, 
&c. St. I’etersburg, 8\o. 

De Prfica Mgyptnn um Littei aturd. By Profes- 
sor Kosegarten. Weimar, 4to. 

Wilrdtgung und Ahfcrtigung der Klaprothschcn 
sogennanten Beleuchtung und Widerlegung seiner 
Forschungen ini Gebietcder GesrhIchtederVOlkcT 
Mittel..\bicns. By 1. J. Schmidt. Leipsic, 8vo. 

Odes d’un Jeune Grec, suivies dc six chants de 
guerre ecrits en vers Grecs, et traduits en prose 
Fiancaise par le mcme auteur. (Panago Soutzo). 
Pans, 8vo. “ J’ai composii ces jioesies dans les 
caf^s d’Egine, sur les riv.ages de Salamine, dans les 
ch^ps onsanglantiSs dc Marathon.’’— Pc«/. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


Silk Thade. 

(Ordered to be printedt 17/A Ain-il 1828.) 

Ah Account shewing the Quantity of Raw Silk sold at the East- India Company’s 
Sales, in each of the last Five Years ending 5th January 1828 ; distinguishing the 
quantity actually sold, the average Side Price, and the Stock remaining in Warehouse 
unsold, after each Sale. 


Sales. 

Quantity -Sold. 

Average Sale 
Price per lb. 

Quantity remain- 
Ing In Warehouse 
Unsold after each 
.Sale. 


Bales. 

Lbs. 

s. 

d. 

Dales. 

2d S.S. 1822 

2,024 

284,162 

19 

1 

4,581 

1st M.S. 1823 

•2,281 

310,936 

16 

9 

6,974 

2d M.S. 1823 

2,109 

289.619 

16 

1 

9,508 

l5t S.S. 1823 

1,750 ^ 

249,217 

15 

9 

8,792 

2d S.S. 1823 

3,220 

429,314 

14 

9 

6,034 

M.S. 1824 

3,112 

422,407 

15 

1 

10,620 

1st S.S. 1824 

3,129 

417,341 

18 

1 

. 7,409 

2d S.S. 1824 

2,751 

388,226 

23 

10 

5,002 

M.S. 1825 

3,676 

481,058 

17 

8 

7,458 

1st S.vS. 1825 

3,178 

423,686 

16 

7 

5,226 

2d S S 1825 

1,591 

185,394 

14 

8 

7,397 

M.S, 1826' 

2,286 1 

291,284 

13 

9 

13,518 

1st S.S. 1826 

4,823 1 

648,055 

14 

1 

8,856 

2d S.S. 1826 

4,369 ] 

588,414 

16 

6 

4,426 

M.S. 1827 

4,000 1 

520,913 

16 

9 

8,369 

1st S.S. 1827 

4,246 

550,374 

17 

3 

5,624 


Sugar and Coffee. 

[Ordered to be printed , 17 th April 1828.) 

/Si/gfir.— Account of the Quantities of £ast-Iiidia unrefined Sugar imported into Great 
Britain, and exported from thence, and the Amount of Duty received on East-Iiulia 
Sugar imported, in the year ending 5th January 1828. 



Imported. 

Exportetl. 

Duty received. 


cwts. 

cwts. 

£. 

Mauritius 

..... 204,.343 

46,480 

229,281 

East* India and China 

.... 175,522 

64,078 

171,777 


379,865 

111, .5.58 

401,058 


Coffee . — Account of the Quantities of EasUlndia Coffee imported into Great Britain, 
and exported from Uience, and the Amount of Duty received on East- India Coffee 
imported, in the Year ending 5th January 1828, 



Imported. 

Exported. 

Duty received. 


lbs. 

lbs. 


Mauritius 


— 

— 

East- India and China .... 

..... 5,872,102 

4,65.5,104 

33,201 


5,872,381 

4,655,104 

33,201 
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VARIETIES. 


Oriental translation fund,* 

A meeting of the subscribers to the 
Oriental Translation Fund was held on 
Uie 7th May, at the house of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, in Grafton Street, Bond 
Street. 

H. R. II. the Duke of Sussex was to 
have taken the chair: in his absence, 
through indisposition, II. R. H. Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg presided. 

There were present besides, Earl Spen- 
cer, the Earl of Cassilis, Viscount MeU 
ville, the Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn 
M. P., the Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouse- 
ley, Bart., Sir Edward Hyde East, Bart., 
M.P., Sir Ed w. Kerrison, Bart, M.P. 
Admiral Sir C.Morice Pole, Bart, M.P.* 
Sir Hutton Cooper, Bart, M.P,’ SirJ.’ 
W. Waller, Bart, Sir Alexander Johiil 
ston, Knt, G. Watson Taylor, Esq., 
M. P., Lieut? Col. Fitzclarence, Lieut. 
Col. Wm. Blackburne, At. &e. 

Sir Gore Ouseley, as chairman of the 
Oriental Translation committee, read the 
lirospectus explanatory of the objects of 
the hubsciibers and committee, the names 
of the patroiH and subscribers, and lists 
of the committee as oiiginally selected 
by the Royal Asiatic Society, and as 'sub- 
sequently enlarged by the addition of the 
most eminent British orientalists in v.a- 
rioiis parts of the world. 

He then read a repoit of the proceed- 
ings of the committee from the date of 
its nomination to the present time, ac- 
companied by a list of the translations 
that liave been offered to it for publica- 
tion. 

The following works have been accept- 
ed, and some of them are in a forward 
state of jireparation for the press. 

Class I. Theology, Kthicx, and Ecclesiastical His- 

toiy. 

I. The C'ural, a work on Ethics. Written by 
Tiruvalluven. Translated by Uichard Clarke, 
L\(|. 

T Ins .incient work, written in the purest style 
of rarriul poetry, possesses a very high reputa- 
tion irithawhole of Southern India. 

2, The Annals of Elias, Metropolitan of Nisl- 
bls. 'rranslatedby the Rev..Iosiah Forshall, A.M. 

This Syriac chronicle contains chronological ta- 
bles of the principal dynasties of the world- brief 
nuMuoirs of the patriarchs of the Nestorian church 
—and notice's of the most remarkable events in the 
East, from the birth of our Saviour to the be- 
gihning of the eleventh century: 

•'C Akhlak 0 Naserfof Naser ud Din of Tus itt 
Ihuhari.i. Translated by th^j Rev. H. (1. Keene, 
A.M, 

This Persian system of Ethics is an elaborate 
eompohition, formeti on Greek models, and is 
^ery highly esteemed in Persia. 

4. A Collation of the Syriac MSS. of the New 
I estament, both Nestorian and Jacobite, that arc 
accessible in England. By Uie Rev. Professor Lee. 


* See a full account of this magniBcent under- 
^king in our present volume, p. 183. 


Include the various readings 
?u •‘’yi'Jac MSS. of the New Testament fa 

me British Museum, and the libraries at Oxford, 
Cambridge, &c. 

5. The Didascalia ; or Apostolical Constitutions 

Abyssinian Church. Translated by T. P. 
Platt, Esq. A.M. 

This ancient Ethiopic work, is unknown in Eu- 
rope, and contains many very curious opinions. 

6. TheBustan of Sadi. Translated by James 
Hms, Esq. A.M. 

1 Ins is a much-admired Persian poem, consist- 
ing of tales, &c. illustrative of moral duties. 


Class II. Histoiy, Geography, and Travels, 
j^jbj'^^Tarekl Afghan. Translated by Dr. Bemt 

This is a Persian history of the Afghans, who 
Claim to descended from the Jews. It will bo 
accompanied by an account of the Afghan tribes. 

8. The Travels of Evlia Effcndl. Translated 
by ( ounsellor Von Hammer, 

1 his work contains an account, in Turkish, of 
the travels of Evlia in all parts of the Turkish! 
empire, and in Turkestan, &c. in the early part 
of the seventeenth century. 

9. Nalma's Annals. Translated by the Rev. Dr^ 
Henderson. 

This Turkish history comprises the period be- 
t^eem IG22 and 11)92 ; and includes accounts of the 
Turkish Invasion of Germany, the sieges of Buda, 
V ienna, &c. 

10. Ibn Khaldun's History of Uie Berbers.* 
Translated by the Rev. Professor Lee. 

1 his rare and valuable Arabic work containii an 
account of the origin, progress, and decline of the 
dynasties which governcHl the northern coast of 
Africa. 


11. The great Gt'ographlcal Work of Idrisl, 
1 niiislated by the Rev. G. C. Renouard, B.D. 

Tins Arabic work was written, A.D. 11G:I, to 
explain a large silver globe made for Roger, King 
of Sicily : anil is dicided into the seven climates 
destril)cd by Piolcmy. 

12. Makrisis Kbilat ; or, History and Statistics 
of Egypt. Translated by Abiaham Salame. 

This Arabic work includes accounts of the con- 
quest of Egypt by the Caliphs, A.D. (>40, of the 
cities, rivers, ancient and modem inhabitants of 
Egypt, cVc. 

13. Part of Mirkhonil's Rozet ul Sulfa. Trans- 
lated by David .Shea, Esq. 

The part of this Persian work selected for pub- 
lication is that which contains the history of Per- 
sia, from Kaiomurs to the death of Alexander the 
Great. 


Class III. Belles-Lettres, 

14. Meher vaMushterl. Translated by Dr, Bern- 
hard Dom. 

This Is a popular Persian poem, which cele- 
brates the friendship and adventures of Mchcr 
and Mushteri, the sons of King .bliapur and hit 
grand vizier. 

l.'i. Hatim Tae. Translated by Duncan Forbea, 
Esq. A.M. 

This is a popular Persian romance, which nar- 
rates the seven perilous adventures of Hatim, an 
Arab chief. 

ifi. Ferhad va Shirin. Translated by James 
Mitihell, Esq. 

This Persian poem contains the t.ale of Ferhad, 
a celebrated statuary, and Shirin, Princess of 
Persia. It also includes several curious legends 
relating to Adam, Mahommed, &c. 

The report stated that the subscriptions 
amounted to £1,099 per annum. 

Amongst the resolutions unanimously 
passed at this meeting was one of thanks 
to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, for 
the zealotis and efficient manner in which 
his Royal Highness has promoted the 

n 1 establi.shment 
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establishment of the Oriental Tmnslation 
Fund ; which was moved by Sir A. John- 
ston and seconded by Sir Gore Ousc- 
Icy. 

In tlic speech with which he prefaced 
the motion, Sir Alexander entered some- 
what fully into the nature and views of 
this institution. He observed that its 
importance resulted from the objects it 
has in view, the circumstances which at- 
tended its formation, the time at which 
it w'as formed, the persons who compose 
it, and the moral and political effect which 
it is directly calculated to produce in 
India and England. 

Its object, he stated, was to afford 
the people and government of England 
an accurate knowledge of the religion, 
laws, and character of the people of Asia, 
and thereby better qualify us for govern- 
ing our immense Eidian empire. 

The circumstances which attended its 
formation Sir Alexander represented as 
follows : “ Dr. Lee, the professor of 
oriental languages at Cambridge, one of 
the most distinguished oiicntal scholars 
in Europe, wrote to me a letter Irom 
Cambridge about twelve months ago, re- 
questing me to take such means as I 
might think proper forcanying into effect 
a plan which he submitted for establish- 
ing a society, the object of wbieli should 
be the translation into English of all the 
oriental works in Europ.e, or in any other 
part of the w orld, containing any infor- 
mation cither new or interesting to the 
Euro])can public. As soon as I received 
this eommimicatioii, after consulting with 
the members of tlie Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety upon the subject, I wont to Mr. 
Lindsay, the late cliairinan ot the Direc- 
tors, and having explained Dr. l^ee’s plan 
to him, I found tliat lie was fully aware 
of the moral and political imjiortance of 
the object, and that be would w'lllmgly 
exert himself as chairman in getting the 
Court of Directors to enter into it. I 
then communicated it to one of onr most 
zealous, active, and efficient members, 
Col. Fitzclarcnce, who communicated it 
to the Duke of Clarence. His Royal 
Highness also, feeling the importance of 
it, urged the chairman of the Court of 
Directors to give it his warmest support ; 
and the result of this communication W'as 
that the chairman moved the Court of 
Directors, and that they subscribed a 
hundred guineas towards the plan, and 
put down their name in their corporate 
capacity as subscribers for a luindred gui- 
neas a-year. I tlien, in order to get it 
the approbation of the head of the church, 
applied to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who, thinking it would he of use to the 
cause of religion, put down his own 
name as a subscriber. Wishing to get 
the sanction and co-operation of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, I applied to Mr. Peel, 


who took it up most zealously; and by 
him that University was induced to pa- 
tronize it, and to promise us the assis- 
tance of the Clarendon press. Col. Fitz- 
clarence then obtained the King’s per- 
mission to put his name down as Patron 
of the Society, and thus sanctioned by the 
King, the head of the cliurch, the head of 
the universities, and the East-India Com- 
pany, the plan was circulated. ” 

Sir Alexander proceeded to show that 
the present period was peculiarly favour- 
able to the success of the plan, from the 
number of oriental MSS. now in the 
several kingdoms of Europe, and from 
the spirit ot inquiry which had arisen at 
liome and abroad. He adverted to the 
literary ardour w hich existed among the 
natives of India as strongly illustrated by 
the determination of the Raja of Sattara 
to erect four “ Elphinstone professor- 
ships ” 

The persons who composed this So- 
ciety, he observed, included the King, 
the presumptive heir to the throne, the 
heails of the dillercnt branches of the go- 
vernment, and of both Universities, the 
East-Iiidia Company, the governors of 
the tlm'c presidencies and Ceylon, &c. 
&c. 

The moral and political effect of the 
institution, he was ot opinion, must be 
most boiiefieially lelf in England at the 
present moment, wbieli approached the 
period w'ben the subject of the East-India 
Company’s charter would come under 
discussion, and wJicn this country would 
be called upon to legislate for the people 
ot India. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE CAICUTTA. 

At a meeting of tliis Society, at Chow- 
ringhce, January 2d, the Hon. Sir C. 
Grey, president, in tlie chair : it W'as re- 
solved that the Physical Committee of 
the Society should be revi\ ed ; that the 
objects of the committee ho jmrticularly 
the zoology, meteorology, mineralogy, 
and geology of II industan ; that this com- 
mittee meet at short intervals ; that it 
unite to itself, as corresponding members, 
persons engaged or interested in its ob- 
jects, although they may not be members 
of the Asiatic Society, and prepare for 
publication, separately, the results of its 
proceedings. 

Jt was also resolved that Sir Edward 
Ryan be president, and Mr. Calder vice- 
president, and Captain Jenkins secretary, 
to the committee. 

LITERARY SOCIETY OF BOMBAY. 

A special meeting of this Society was 
held at Bombay, the 5th December 1827 ; 
Maj. Gen. the Hon. Sir John Malcolm, 
G.C.B, president, in the chair. 

The Hon. the President opened the 
uroceedinRs 
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proceedings with an address, of which 
the following are extracts : 

“ Before proceeding to the principal 
object of the present meeting, I shall beg 
leave to occupy a small portion of your 
time, to take a concise view of the rise and 
progress of this and other societies insti- 
tuted for a similar object— that of pro- 
moting the study of the literature, the 
antiquities, the arts, and sciences of the 
east. 

“ At the period our countrymen first 
visited these shores they were wholly oc- 
cupied with far different objects, their 
opportunities were very limited, and, en- 
gaged as they were in hostilities, or in 
commercial competition with rival Euro- 
pean states, they had not the leisure, 
even if they had the inclination, to pro- 
secute the study of eastern literature. 

In the present state of that study among 
our countrymen, it is pleasing to refer to 
him who was the first to lay the founda- 
tion of our Indian empire, and to dis- 
cover that he was tlie first to foster the 
love of thi^ branch of knowledge. I 
allude to that eminent man, Lord Clive, of 
whom I can say with confidence, from 
being in possession of his private corre- 
spondence, that no man ever saw more 
clearly the great utility of obtaining an 
insight into the nati\c languages, man- 
ners, and customs, than lie did. I would 
not be supposed to assert, that he was 
himself an oriental scholar . but his genius 
discerned the great benefit that the jnib- 
lic would derive from the attainment of 
the languages by those ^vho were to serve 
their country in this quarter of the world. 
We find that this was a never-failing re- 
coinmciulation to his lavour .and jiatvon- 
age. Among the many distinguished in- 
dividuals whoni the possession of this 
acquirement, joined to other qiiahlic<a- 
tioiis, led him to promote, the name of 
Warren Hustings is pre-eminent. That 
great man, who loincd taste and learning 
to the wisdom of tlie statesman, gave the 
first efTectual iiiiitulse to his countrymen, 
who, from his exain])le and cneowrago- 
ment, were led to obtain, not merely a 
colloqul.ll, but a classical kiuns ledge of 
the languages of Tiidia, and partieularly 
the saered one of the Hindus. 

“He was fully sensible that sneh 
knowledge was not more essential to pro- 
mote the objects of general literature and 
scienee, than to maintain and improve 
the political interests .and reputation of 
his country. Entertaining such views, 
and adopting such measures, he mil 
merited the honour he received and priz- 
ed, of being the patron of the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta. Tliis Society, how- 
ever, owed its immediate formation to 
Sir William .Jones. That universal scho- 
lar wa^ endowed with those rare talents 
which fitted him, beyond all other men, 


to diffuse through Asia a spirit of philo- 
sophical inquiry and literary research. 
Both his writings and discourses dis- 
played a grace and elegance which attract- 
ed all classes to the fane of knowledge, 
and it was his peculiar talent to strew 
with flowers even the rugged path of ele- 
mentary learning ; but these rare quali- 
ties could not have enabled him to create 
such a society as that of Calcutta, which 
attained perhaps Its greatest fame at its 
very birth, had he not found materials 
prepared to his hand, which required 
only his skill to give them shape and 
combination. Amongst those whom 
Warren Hastings had encouraged to at- 
tain abetter knowledge of the religion, 
the literature, and the laws of the Hin- 
dus, through the medium of the Sans- 
crit, was Dr. Wilkins, who, happily for 
the cause of oriental literature, still lives, 
and is, notwithstanding his years, as ar- 
dent as in his youth in the pursuit of 
those objects, for the consideration oT 
which we arc assembled. 

“ The Society of Bombay was insti- 
tuted twenty years subsequently to that 
of Calcutta. The field was more limited, 
but it had not been imeultivated. Mr. 
Duncan, who long presided over this set- 
tlement, was one of the original members 
of the Calcutta Society, and was not only 
a ripe scholar in almo-t all the languages 
of India, but the kind and encoiii aging pa- 
tron of those who studied them. Uhc con- 
sequence was, that here also the elements 
were prepared, but it required that they 
should be united before they could at- 
tain utility and strength. Tins desirable 
object was accomplished by Sir James 
M.ackintosb, \vbo, without the acquire- 
ments 111 onental literature ot Sir William 
Jones, h.ad all his ardent love of know- 
ifdge, and hud, heyoml any man 1 ever 
knew, th(‘ Iiappy talent ot imparting that 
feeling to others. He came to India 
with a high and just character as an ac- 
complished writer and orator; and the 
kindness of his manner, comhined with 
the justness of his views, singularly 
adapted him for the scene in which lie 
^^as placed. The laho'iis ot an indivi- 
dual c.an cflect little, but tlie genius that 
can stimulate and direct numbers can cl- 
fect every thing • this was the talent of 
Sir James Mackintosh. Persons wlio 
come to this country in youth, and are 
altogether inexperienced regarding the 
literary woild in England, are alarmed 
at the very idea of publishing that intor- 
mation which opportunities may have 
enabled them to collect. It was the la- 
bour of Sir James Mackintosh to re- 
move this ahum and to satisly such 
persons, th.it, however fastidious the rea- 
ders and critics of England might he to 
writers who compiled from woiks open 
to every competitor for - litciary fame, 
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they were always considerate and indul- 
gent to those who furnished them with 
facts which they could receive from no 
other source. I am one, your late pre- 
sident is another, and I could mention 
many more, who owe much to the aid and 
encouragement he aflForded us. I speak, 
therefore, with full knowledge and with 
gratitude of the founder of this Society, 
for such Sir James Mackintosh may be 
deemed. I also ascribe, in a great de- 
gree, the reputation it has acquired to 
the impulse he gave to its labours ; and 
on all these grounds, I deem him entitled 
to rank among those eminent and able 
men, who have been distinguished by the 
success of their efforts in promoting the 
cause to which the labours of this Society 
are devoted. 

“ The Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Rritain and Ireland is of recent founda- 
tion. It already boasts many names high 
ill every branch of literature, and is ho- 
noured by the patronage of our gracious 
Sovereign ; but the nature and objects of 
this institution are fully given in the pre- 
liminary discourse of Mr. Henry Cole- 
brooke. The character and talents of 
this distinguished individual led to his 
constant employment in tlie highest and 
most laborious stations in India ; but he 
nevertheless found time to make himself 
master of several of the eastern lan- 
guages, and to surpass all others in the 
knowledge of Sanscrit; besides such at- 
tainments, and the publication ot many 
valuable essays, Mr. Colebrooke became 
eminent in almost every branch of science, 
and possessed of such acquirements, 
when he returned to England he soon 
attained a higli rank in the first lite- 
rary and scientific societies ot his native 
country. This rank and his rejnitation 
greatly promoted liis efforts towards lurm- 
ing the Royal Asiatic Society ; for, whilst 
all persons from India obeyed the sum- 
mons of one accustomed to lead in such 
pursuits, learned and scientific men of 
the first eminence, with whom he was 
associated in England, accompanied him 
into the Royal Asiatic Society, of which 
he was, by an unanimous vote, elected 
permanent director. 

“ The Royal Asiatic Society, thus 
founded, has already attained fame and 
rank among the literary societies of 
Europe. It is anxious to take every 
means that can promote those objects for 
which it was instituted, and is most sen- 
sible to the obligation we are under of 
adding to the triiimplis of our country, in 
arts, in commerce, and in arms, by our 
superiority in oriental literature ; but to 
effect this we have no slight contest to 
maintain. The study of the languages of 
the east was never prosecuted with more 
ardour than it is at present by the prin- 
cipal nations of Europe ; 1 speak from 


personal knowledge of this fact, as far as 
relates to Franco ; I also know that, be- 
sides those that before existed, oriental 
professorships have been established in 
Germany and Russia, and every encou- 
ragement given to promote this favourite 
study ; and, from what I have seen, I 
am satisfied that the most strenuous ef- 
forts on our part can alone give us a supe- 
riority in this generous struggle ; and it 
would assuredly be no common disgrace 
to be conquered on a' field, which may 
almost be said to be in our possession. 
This consideration, and a contemplation 
pf many other benefits that would result 
from such a measure, have induced some 
of the leading members of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain to desire 
an union with similar societies in India, 

I shall on this occasion speak of the 
opinions of those gentlemen, merely as 
they relate to the Literary Society of 
Bombay. A few days before I left Lon- 
don I was waited upon by a deputation 
from the council of the Royal Asiatic 
Society : they stated to me what they 
had in contcmjdation ; their objects seem- 
ed most liberal and highly calculated to 
meet with the approbation of this Society, 
and, with your permission, I shall detail 
what passed at this conference to any 
committee that you may appoint to consi- 
der the subject, and to submit to a future 
meeting such a proposition as they may 
deem calculated to effect the object. 

“ By the study of the languages, and 
the improvement of their knowledge of 
the literature, tlic antiquities, the habits, 
tlie manners, and superstitions of the 
natives of India, public servants will ad- 
vance, not only tiieir utility, but tlicir 
individual resjicctability. I liavccome to 
India as unembarrassed by claims ot any 
private or personal nature as any man 
that ever held the station I now occupy, 
and I am forward to declare, that when 
an individual adds a progress in studies 
of the nature which I liav^e mentioned, to 
competence in other respects, it will con- 
vStitutc a strong claim to my notice. 

“ I shall conclude by observing, that 
while I anxiously desire that the lan- 
guages, habits, and manners of the in- 
liubitants of India should be the object of 
our study, I deem it most essential that 
those by whom this knowledge is culti- 
vated should not only preserve their Eu- 
ropean character, but that they should 
improve themselves in the learning and 
science of Europe. Among the links 
tliat bind us to our native country, there 
is none stronger than that of a commu- 
nity of knowledge and of pursuits. The 
nature of our habits and duties in this 
country often tends to alienate us from 
those of the society in England, and 
thereby to lessen oui enjoyment when 
the happy time arrives that we arc enabled 
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to return from whence we came> No- 
thing prevents this misfortune, for such 
it is, more than the prosecution of such 
studies as I have stated. A man return- 
ing from India, who has added to what 
he derived from a liberal education, a 
stock of information of the learning, the 
antiquities, and the history of the east, is 
welcomed into the first societies, both of 
England and of the continent of Europe ; 
and I speak with confidence when I 
assert, that he will meet a reception that 
the possession of money cannot j)urchasc, 
and, as far as the gratification of every 
honourable feeling is concerned, prove 
that knowledge is the best wealth.” 

On the conclusion of the address, the 
following resolutions were moved by the 
hon. the president. 

1st. That this Society deems it ex- 
tremely desirable, that measures should 
be adopted without delay for opening a 
communication with the “ Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
and soliciting the formation of a connec- 
tion with thai: body, in order to give 
greater efficiency to the literary and scien- 
tific pursuits of this Society, and in the 
hope of contributing by such an alliance 
to the common cause in which the two 
associations arc engaged. 

2d That it be referred to the conside- 
ration of a special committee to report, 
for the inforinatioii of the Society, on the 
best method of accomplishing such an 
union. 

The resolutions were carried unani- 
mously, and a special committee was ap- 
])ointcd. 

AGUICULTUHAL and lIOnXICULTURAI, 
SOCIKTV OF CALCUTTA. 

The meeting of this Society, held at 
the rooms ot the Asiatic Society on the 
ytli January, for the purpose of distri- 
buting rewards to the inovt succcsslul 
cultivators of European vegetables, af- 
forded highly satislactory j)ioofs of the 
good effects resulting trom the measure. 
Above fifty native Mulecs attended 
with specimens of their garden-produce, 
which would not have been, in many in- 
stances, a discredit to Coven t Garden. 
Tlic potatoes, peas, cabbages, and cauli- 
flowers were of the very best quality, and 
of uncommon size. Some of the turnips 
also were of extraordinary dimensions. 

Most of the resident members of the 
Society were present, and expressed 
themselves fully satisfied with the exhilii- 
tion, which was considered superior to 
that of last year. It was satisfactoiy 
also to find that the medals then distri- 
buted were carefully preserved by those 
to whom they were presented, who seem 
to value them not more for their intrinsic 
worth than as honorary distinctions. 


CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON. 

The following particulars of the death 
of Captain Clapperton, R.N., we have 
just received irom the mouth of Richard 
Lander, his servant, who attended him 
in his last moments* 

It was on the 13th of April 1827, at 
six o’clock in the morning, that this in- 
trepid traveller breathed his last, at the 
city of Soekatoo, about fifteen days’ jour- 
ney from Timhuctoo. His illness lasted 
tliirty-two days. The complaint by wliich 
he was lost to the world was dysentery. 
He appears to have been perfectly aware 
.of liis approaching fate, was quite resign- 
ed to it, and died in the arms of his ser- 
vant, without a struggle. The captain 
was thirty-eight years of age. 

It is consoling to know, that in the 
trying circumstances in which he was 
placed, oppressed by consuming illness 
in a foreign land, he did not lose sight of 
the value of the consolations of religion. 
Every Sunday morning he caused Lander 
to read to liim the prayers used in the 
service of tlie church of England, and 
frequently occupied himself iti other acts 
of xlcvotion. 

When the captain was no more, our 
informant washed the remains of his 
master, and wrapped a clean sheet round 
his body, which he subsequently en- 
closed 111 a blanket, and the whole in a 
piece of matring, coffins not being known 
in that country. 

The body was then carried on the back 
of a camel and conveyed to u grave which 
liad been prepared tor its reception by 
Lander and some of the captain’s black 
slave'', in a small garden in tlic village of 
Juimgany, five miles to the south-east of 
Soekatoo. 'Flic camel was led by one Of 
the slaves. 'I’he remains were followed 
to their last resting-place by lour others, 
and by the faillilid domestic Irom whom 
wii have obtained this aceount. On 
lowering the body into the grave, the 
union. jack uas waved over it by Lander, 
ami the burial service was then read by 
the same individual. 

While he remained at Soekatoo the 
natives treated him with the greatest re- 
spect. During his last illness his wants 
were but imperfectly provided for, owing 
to the barbarous state of that society in 
which he was destined to close his career. 
Chicken-broth, and boiled milk and rice 
were the articles of sustenance which 
were supplied. Beer or wine was not to 
be obtained. 

Major Laing was reported to have 
perished in December 1825. This is 
fully refuted, as a letter was received by 
his wife at Tripoli, dated Fehruaiy 1825, 
from a village but a short distance from 
Timhuctoo. In that letter the major 
apologized for its brevity, which, he added, 
was caused by a severe sabre-wound 
which 
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which he had received on the back of 
his right hand. 

Lander also confirms the account that 
Mungo Park was lost on a reef of rocks 
which runs from 'the island of Biisa (or 
Boussa), in the Niger. Park got on the 
reef, and was unable to get oif. When 
the natives saw him they came down and 
fired on him and his party. Three black 
slaves and two white companions threw 
themselves, in despair, in each other’s 
arms into the river, and perished. Cap- 
tain Clapperton’s servant also states that 
Park’s son died at five days’ journey in 
the interior from Accra, in January last. 
-^-London Paper. 

CHRONOLOGY OF INDIAN HISTORY. 

M.C. 

— Darius Hystaspes. 

3.30. Alexander’s conquests. 

126. Seleucus. 

A.D, 

226. Arsacidcs. 

632. Caled with Mahomedans invades 
India. 

Ghaznavi Dt/nasiy. 

1000. Mahmood’s twelve expeditions into 
India. 

1028. Mi^aood enters India three times. 
1053. Ibrahim. 

1080. By ram. 

1084. Kliosroo. 

— Khusroo II. 

Gaurxan Dipmfy. 

1184. Moliamed. 

1206. Koottiib, his general. 

1235. Altuinsli. 

— Feroze. 

— - Sultana Rizia. 

1250. Byram II. 

— Mnsaood. 

12.'i6. Mahmoud II. 

126.5. Balin, his vizir. 

1289. Keikobad. 

Second Gaurian Dyvasfij. 

— Firoz first invades the Deccan. 
1300. Alla ])Iunders the Deccan. 

1316. Mu hank. 

— Kh-'Cro, conquered by 
1.323. Toghlehk, or Ghazi. 

1 .3.‘i0. Moliamed III. expedition to China. 
13.57. Firoz his nephew attends to inter- 
nal policy ; Alzi Buber, Maho- 
med and Malimood, Omrahs, 
grow powerful. 

1396. Timur born ut Samareand ; invades 
India; killed in action with 
1413. Khiztr. 

1420. Mubank, his son, assassinated. 
1446. ]\Iahomed. 

1480. Allah j throne of Delhi declining. 
1525. Beloli, Seeunder, Ibrahim. 

Mogul Dynasty. 

— Baber dethrones Ibrahim. 

1530. lluinaioon, his son. 


A.V. 

1555. Akber succeeds at fourteen ; By- 
ram regent ; empire extensive and 
flourishing. 

1605. Khosroo or Jehangir. 

1615. Sir Thos. Roe, ambassador to the 
Mogul at A j mere. 

1628. Shah Jelmn ; Deccanee war. 

1658. Aurung'zeb usurps the throne ; war 
in the Deccan ; Sivajee and poli- 
tical origin of the Mahrattas. 
1707. Shall Aulum leaves Deccan affairs; 
Rajpoots break allegiance ; the 
Sikhs commit depredations. 

1712. Jehandar Shah, a weak prince. 

1713. Feiokhir, confined by his minister. 
1720. Ruffih ul Dirjat. 

— Ruflih ul Dowlah. 

— Mahomed Shah ; Nizam ul Mulk 
pays choute to the Mahrattas. 
17.35. Nadir Shah invades from Persia. 
1745. Ali Moliamed Khan founds the 
Rohillah power in Cabul. 

— Ahmed Abdallah invades the em- 
])ire. 

1747. Mahomed dies, also Nizam ul 
Mulk, at 104. 

— Ahmed Shah. 

17.5.3. Aulumgir II. 

1760. Shah Aulum II. a pensioner of 
English merchants. 

Cal Orient. Mag. 

CHINFSF COINS. 

Tlie only regularly stamped coin among 
the Chinese is the tsccuy or cash, as it is 
called by Eurojicans, an extensive and 
interesting senes of which may be ob- 
tained in Canton by the curious at a small 
exjicnsc. A perfect chronological series 
is of course impossible, but with a little 
trouble one ot considerable antiquity may 
be obtained. The dilliculties wliich are 
presented to the eager antiquary, in pur- 
suit of ancient coins in Euro])e, are liere 
lo*.s formidable, the small intrinsic value 
of the coin, and the immense number 
which are issued dm mg the reign of each 
Chinese sovereign, render the facilities 
for procuring authentic specimens much 
greater than with us, where the emission 
lias been more limited and the actual 
value of the coin greater. A large pro- 
jK)ition of the easli in circulation here are 
Coehin-Chinese. They may be known 
by their being lighter and thinner, and 
composed of a wdiilor metal than the real 
Chinese cash. — Canton Reg. 

MANUSCRIPT OF FDRISI. 

It appears from a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Geographical Society of 
Paris, that a MS. copy complete of the 
geography of Edrisi, has been discovered 
by M, Araedee Jauhert in the royal library 
in that city. Edrisi wTote at Ahneria 
about A.H. 734 or A. D. 1345. His woik 
contains very curious details regarding the 
state 
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state of places at the period he wrote, 
but hitherto fragments only have been 
translated, and indeed only an abridg- 
ment of his work has hitherto been 
known. The present MS. contains a 
multitude of new readings as to names 
of places, which are extremely erroneous 
in the existing copies of Edrisi. M. 
Ainedee Jaubert proposes to publish a 
translation.*— Ze Globe. 

BIJNKE. 

Bijnee, the capital of the principality 
of that name, is situated twenty-five 
miles cast from Goalpara, in Bengal; 
lat. 26° 29' N. , Ion. 89° 47' E. The fort 
or castle of Bijnee is defended by a brick 
wall, and is 320 cubits long by 160 broad, 
and in the form of a parallelogram. On 
the outside is a ditch and strong hedge of 
the prickly bamboo, and in each face tlicrc 
is a gate ; but in 1809 there were not any 
doors by which the gate might be shut. 
The area is divided into an outer and 
inner apartment, in which the raja’s fe- 
males dwell. • It is also surrounded by a 
brick wall, which includes a small brick 
house erected by a servant from Dacca ; 
but up to the date abeve mentined the 
raja had never entered it, lest it should 
should fall and kill him. There are also a 
lew small brick temples for household 
gods, and about one hundred thatched 
huts. 

The town of Bijnee, where the raja re- 
sides, and from whence he derives his title, 
is described as a sort of neutral ground. 
To the English the raja says it belongs 
to Bootan, and to the Bootanners he re- 
presents it as British property: so that 
although he has a guard of Booteas, and 
some sepoys whom he probably repre- 
sents as British, the ofticers of neither 
government interfere at Bijnee. Here 
(m 1809) he was accustomed to harbour 
lawless persons, especially a certain Mh- 
homedan jemadar, whose men, under 
the name of Burkirulauzcs (lightning- 
throwers), ravaged Assam, and made 
havoc in that unfortunate and besotted 
country. 

The reigning raja in 1809 had a four- 
wheeled carriage constructed after the 
European fashion, and also a superb 

* See among the works enumcratetl in Ci^s II.. 

translateil for the Oriental Fund, in y. «01 ante. 


palanquin, besides some glass furniture* 
He kept two male elephants for the ac- 
commodation of his deity, and four fe- 
male ones on which he occasionally rode, 
but which were more frequently employed 
to catch wild ones for sale. His band of 
music consisted of two drums, one fife, 
and one hautboy of the native fashion. 
Besides other servants, he had fifty male 
and seventy female slaves. The detail of 
his manner of living may be given as 
conveying an idea of the mode of life and 
customs of a native prince unadulterated 
by European intercourse. 

The raja was then (1809) thirty years 
of age, and had been taught to read and 
write the polite dialect of Bengal. He had 
only two wives and two concubines. He 
usually rose about noon, and occupied 
one hour in cleaning himself and smoking 
tobacco. At one o’clock his officers were 
admitted into a hut near the gate in the 
outer apartments, and received audience 
seated on the bare ground, while the raja 
sat on a low stool, and was rubbed with 
oil, which unction occupied an hour. He 
then prayed for a short time, after which 
he went to the interior to eat such food 
as his aunt, in whose affection he could 
confide, had prepared for him. This 
employed anotlier hour, and was suc- 
ceeded by a short nap, which occupied 
about the same space ot time. 

After this the Bijnee potentate was 
accustomed to emerge, and make his ap- 
pearance in a large hut, where any pun- 
dit who happened to be at hand detailed 
to him the news and scandal of the day, 
or read some poetry to him in the vulgar 
tongue. At sunset he again prayed, and 
then the pundits, his officers, or any 
facetious person disposed to be pleasant, 
talked to him until midnight. After this 
he retired to the female apartments to eat 
and talk with them until daylight, for he 
had been so alarmed by the fate of his 
uncle and predecessor, that through the 
whole night he never ventured to sleep. 
Once a month he took the air in his car- 
riage, or on an elejihant, or horseback, 
or in a palanquin, but he never ventured 
beyond the bounds of his estate, nor had 
he ever been visited by any per.^n of 
a rank approaching to his own. — nam'd- 
torCs East- India Gazetteer, 2ded, 
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GOVERNMENT .GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

FUNERAL EXVENSES OF EUROPEAN 
SOLniEHS. 

Fort WUliam, Oct. 5, 1827.— The re- 
gulation of tlie 3d of Aug. 1799, repub- 
lished in G. 0. of the 2d of Feb. 1811, 
respecting the mode of providing funds 
to defray the funer.al expenses of non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers of Euro- 
pean regiments of H.M.’s and the II.C.’s 
service, having been found productive of 
inconvenience and confusion, is rescinded ; 
and the Right Hon. the Vice-President in 
Council is pleased, instead thereof, to 
direct that the pay and allowances of non- 
commissioned officers, &c. of the Euro- 
pean artillery, cavalry, and infantry, who 
may die, shall be drawn up to tlio date of 
decease only, and that to meet the cliarges 
of interment, a sum ecpial to one month’s 
pay of the deceased shall, in all cases, 
except that referred to in G. O. of 5th 
Aug. 1824, be drawn in the abstract of 
the troop or company as a specific item, 
under the head “ additional charges,” viz. 
funeral charges on account of serjeant or 
private A. B. 

mihtary paymasters. 

Fort IfiJluiDi, Xov. 9, 1827. — To place 
the interests of the state and of individuals 
us much as possible beyond the reach of 
contingencies, which unavoidably arise in 
the multifarious and complicated transac- 
tions of the pay and audit departments, 
especially in regard to the realization of 
retrenchments and to the adjustment of 
remissions on re-audit, the Right Hon. 
the Governor-general in Council has been 
pleased to resolve, that military paymasters 
shall not hereafter be permitted to charge 
the aggregate amount admitted to them on 
re-audit, nor to lake credit for short draw- 
ings, without producing the requisite re- 
ceipts from the parties concerned, in proof 
of actual payments liaving been made to 
them ; and these receipts are, in all prac- 
ticable cases, to be taken ujion the back of 
the military auditor general’s notifications 
of re-audit, which are furnished to indi- 
viduals. 

2. In cases when no previous recovery 
has been effected of the retrenchment which 
gave rise to the re-audit, paymasters are to 
specify the same upon making a corres- 
ponding charge to the state, which will, 
of course, cancel the credit previously af- 
forded to it. 

3. It is deemed inexpedient to disturb 
the system which now obtains, of jiay- 


masters affording credit in their accounts- 
current, quarterly, of all retrenchments 
made from their disbursements, whether 
these retrenchments be recovered or not. 

4. With reference to sums which have 
been admitted upon re-aiulit, or os short 
drawings, paymasters are directed to render 
immediately to the accountant to the mi- 
litary department, statements of ail monies 
now lying unclaimed in their respective 
treasuries on such account. 

CERTIFICATES TO INDIVIDUALS RETURNINO 
TO EUROPE. 

Fort WUliam, General Departmerit, Nov. 
29, 1827. — The Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor-general in Council is pleased to direct 
that the following extract ( Paras. 1 8 to 20) 
from a piililic general letter from the Hon. 
Com t of Directors dated the 11th July 
1827, be published for gepeial informa- 
tion. Certificates of the nature alluded to 
by the lion. Court, in the extract in ques- 
tion, will be granted to individuals pro- 
cecding to Europe, on their applying for 
the same to the secretary to government in 
the general department. 

18. “ Applications a»e from time to 
time m.-xle to us by jiartics who have re- 
turned from India, for leave to proceed 
again to that country, for the purpose 
either of following the jiur, suits in which 
they originally emb.uked, or of settling 
the affairs m hich have grown out of their 
former engagements. 

19. “ It frequently occurs that the par^ 
ties in question are unable to produce any 
document, slicwing that their conduct has 
been satisfactory to the authorities under 
w'hom they have resided. 

20. “ We therefore desire that you will 
take measures for announcing to all parties 
who are residing under your presidency, 
either with our [lermission or with that 
of your government, and who may return 
to Europe, that in the event of their 
making applications for permission to pro- 
ceed again to India we shall require them 
to produce proof of their having conduct- 
ed themselves to the satisfaction of your 
government.” 

RELIEF OF TROOPS. 

Head- Quarters, Cmvnpore, Nov. .30, 
1827. — The Commander-in-clilef is plcas- 
to order the following movements of corps, 
in addition to the relief ordered in G. O. 
of the 17th Oct. last : 

13th N.I., from Jumaulpore to Dina- 
pore, to march on the 15th Dec. 

40th N.I., from Dinaporcto Mynpooric, 
when relieved by the 13tb N.I. 

Sd Extra 
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3d Extra N.I., from Mynpoorieto Blio- 
palpore, when relieved by. a wing of the 
;2d Extra N.I. from Futtyghur, or by five 
companies from the troops at Cawnpore, as 
soon after his Exc. I^ives die latter station 
as practicable : tlicse companies will return 
to their station on the arrival of the 40th 
N.I. at Mynpoorie. 

2d Local Horse, from Kliasgunge to 
Bareilly ; to march so as to reach its deslL 
nation on the 14th inst. 

3d Local Horse, from Bareilly to Sau- 
gor, when relieved by the 2d Local Horse, 
so as to arrive at Futtyghur on or Ijefore 
the 23d inst. 

6th Local Horse, from Saugorto Cawn- 
pore, when relieved by the 3d Local Horse. 

The 24th N.I., on being relieved by 
the 3d Extra N.I., will march to Cawn- 
pore, as already ordered. 

NEGLECT IN fOKWARDING STAFF 
REFORTS. 

Fort WlUiamy Dec, 7, 1827. — Averse 
as the Governdi’-general in Council is to 
expressing censure, it is impossible to rc- 
fialn from animadverting on that disregard 
of established regulations which, in its 
consequences, throws obstructions in the 
way of complying, in duo course, with 
the commands of the Hon. the Court of 
Directors. 

2. Of this nature is the culpable neg- 
ligence whici), on this occasion, exposes 
to reproof the stall’ ofiicors of divisions 
and stations, wIk) have omitted, during the 
present season, to forward to the town 
major of Fort William a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of committees on European inva- 
lids of the Hon. Company’s service, as 
directed in G. O. under date the 17th Oct. 
182.3. Not one such copy for this year has 
yet been received by the town major, al- 
though about three months have elapsed 
since the proceedings of the several com- 
mittees have, it is to l>c supposed, been 
closed. 

3. The documents required by the order 
aljove cited are to be forwarded forthwith, 
and commanding officers are desired to 
call upon the remiss individuals of the 
staff to assign their reasons for having 
neglected to transmit those papers in due 
course. The explanations they may afford 
are to he laid before the adjutant general 
of the army, for the information of the 
Commander-in-chief, and eventual com- 
munication to governvnent. 

To obviate in future such inconvenience 
and delay as have on the present occasion 
been experienced, a report is invariably to 
be made to the adjutant general when the 
original proceedings of committees on 
European invalids of the Company’s ser- 
vice are forwarded to him, that the copy 
re(|uired for the town major has been duly 
despatched. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF CADETS. 

Fort William, Dec, U, 1827. -The 
Right Hon. the Governor-general in 
Council is pleased to resolve that the ap- 
pointment of Superintendent of Gentle- 
men Cadets be annexed to that of Fort 
Adjutant of Fort William. 

officers’ allowances. 

Fort William, Dec, 14, 1827. —The 
posting of foot artillery officers to the 
liorse artillery, and of medical officers to 
mounted corps, being in several respects 
analogous to the nomination of individuals 
generally to situations on the staff, the 
Governor-general in Council is pleased to 
render the rules regarding the time from 
which the latter are permitted to draw the 
allowances annexed to their appointments, 
applicable to the transfer of officers from 
the foot to tire horse artillery’, and of medi- 
cal officers from any branch of the service 
to mounted corps. It is therefore directed 
that officers of the Hon. Company’s ser- 
vice, of the classes above noticed, shall 
not in future, on their removal to corps in 
which higlier rates of pay and allowances 
are drawn, he entitled to those superior 
rates and additional allowances until they 
actually join the regiment or hrig.ade to 
which they have Ireen IransferrtMl. 

2. Whenever a surgeon or an assistant 
surgeon of the lion. Company’s service, 
attached to a brigade of horse artillery or 
regt. of light (Mv.alry, shall be absent from 
his coips on general leave, his superior al- 
lowances of every kind connected with his 
appointment to a mounted corps are to 
cease from the date of his quitting it, and 
during his absence be will draw tlie pay 
and allowances granted to a surgeon or 
assistant suigcon of the infantry branch of 
the service under similar circumstances. 

MAJ. GEN, SIR T. REVNEI.L. 

Head- Quarters, Camp Tiideeah, Dec, 
19, 1827. — The Commander-in-chief is 
pleased to permit Maj. Gen. Sir 'lliomas 
Rcyncll, K.C.B., serving on the general 
staff' of the army in India, to return to 
England at his own request, accompanied 
by his aidc-dc-camp, Brevet Major Meade, 
ILM.’s 88th regt. 

'file Commander-in-chief cannot allow 
this distinguished officer to retire from a 
command which he has exercised with so 
much advantage to the regiments of II.M.’s 
service, which have at different times been 
under his orders, without publicly testify- 
ing his unqualified approbation and deep 
sense of his merits. His Lordship has 
but lately performed a pleasing duty m 
bringing to the gracious notice of his So- 
vereign the services of Maj. Gen. Sir Iho- 
mas Reynell in the field, and he now 
feels it no less incumbent on him to testify 
his perfect satisfaction of the manner in 
rn/r which 
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which the Major-general has conducted 
the less conspicuous, but not less im- 
portant duties connected with his com- 
mand in cantonments. The discipline and 
efficiency of that portion of H.M.’s troops 
which have been committed to his charge, 
are the strongest testimonials of the skill, 
zeal, and judgment, with which the Major- 
general has exercised his authority. 

LIEUT. COL. Tiny. 

Head- Quarters, Camp Kobulgvnge, Hoc. 
20, 1827. — The Commander-in-chief can- 
not allow Lieut. Col. Tidy to relinquish 
tlie command of the depot of H.M.’s 
troops at Chinsurah, consequent on his 
being obliged to return to England for 
the recovery of his health, without ex- 
pressing how fully sensible his Lordship 
is of the high state of discipline Lieut. 
Col. Tidy has maintained during the time 
he has held that command. 

The great efficacy of the system he has 
pursued cannot be more strongly evinced 
than by the fact of his not having in- 
flicted one sentence of corporal punish- 
ment on any of the numerous recruits 
who have at diflerent periods been under 
his command. 

The efficiency of that system is further 
manifested by the good undet standing the 
lieutenant-colonel has established with the 
civil authorities, with whom he has been 
in immediate contact; ami his Lordship 
cannot better consult the welfare of H.M.'s 
regiments in Bengal (inteiested as each 
corps must lx* in tlie good government of 
that depot) than by enjoining a strict ad- 
herence, in all its branches, to the regula- 
tions which have been so successfully pur- 
sued by Lieut. Col. Tidy. 

MRUT. COL. CO.M. A M^LFOI). 

Fort Wilham, Tfcc. 28, 1827.— At the 
recommendation of bis Exc, the Com- 
mander-in -chief, and in con dder.ation of 
the importance of the command of the 
whole of the artillery, of the extent of 
force at Uum-Dum, and of the standing 
on tlie giadation list of the present com- 
mandant, the Right Hon. tlie Governor- 
general in Council is pleased to confer 
upon Lieut. Col. Com. A. M*Lcod, C.B., 
of artillery, the designation of hripdier. 

2. Brigadier M‘Lcod, C.B., will con- 
tinue to draw the allowances to which he 
is entitled as commandant of aitillery, 
but without any addition consequent on 
his appointment as brigadier, 

RETURNS OF BAFTISMS, MARRIAGES, AND 

burials. 

Fort William, Dec. 1827. — The 
lion, the Court of Directors having called 
for returns of baptisms, marriages, and 
burials, in the ministration of which per- 
sons in holy orders were not employed ; 


the Riglit Hon. the Governor-general in 
Council directs, that officers commanding 
outposts and stations where chaplains do 
not reside, shall, at their earliest con- 
venience, transmit to the secretary to the 
government in the general department, 
statements of the several marriages, bap- 
tisms, and burials, the rites and ceremonies 
of which have been performed by them- 
selves or other military authorities at such 
outposts and stations respectively, drawn 
up as correctly, and commencing at as re- 
mote a period, as existing records will 
permit. 

2. On all future occasions, when mili- 
tary otticers may perform any of the re- 
cited ceremonies, they are to forward an 
official memorandum or certificate of the 
transaction, as each case occurs, to the 
secretary to the government in the general 
department, in order that the necessary 
information may be registered, and duly 
communicated to the Hon. Court. 

ESCORTS AT GWALIOR, OODIFOOR, AND 
KO'J'AH. » 

Fort Wdliam, Dec. 2^, 1827. - The 
Right lion, the Governor-general in 
Council having resolved to di^contillue the 
separate escorts at Gwalior, Oodipoor, and 
Kotah, and in tljeir stead, as at Dilhee, 
Indoor, and Lucknow, to substitute guards 
from the troops of the line, the infantry 
escorts now attached to the political func- 
tionaries at the courts above-mentioned 
are to be broken up, so soon as they can 
be relieved by detachments respectively 
from the Agra and Muttra frontier, and 
from the Meywur field force; the native 
officers and men composing the escort 
companies being drafted in such manner 
as may seem expedient to the Commander- 
in-chief into regular corps. 

2. In pursuance of the resolution of 
government here announced, his Exc. the 
Commander-in-chief is requested to ar- 
range for the early substitution, in place 
of the escort at Gwalior, of two compa- 
nies with their European officers from tlie 
corps on the Agra and Muttra frontier; 
and, in place of the escorts at Oodipoor 
and Kolah, of two companies, one for 
each court, with their European officers 
from the troops at Ncemuch. These de- 
tachments are to be relieved half-yearly, 
on the 1st of April and 1st of October; 
and full hatta is permitted to he draw n for 
them, in consideration of any contingent 
expenses which they may Incur during 
their tour of duty. 

3. On the arrival of the relieving com- 
panies at their respective destinations, or 
as soon after as circumstances will admit, 
the native commissioned officers, non- 
commissioned officers, drummers, and pri- 
vates, at present composing the escorts in 
question, arc to proceed to join the in- 
fiintry regiments of the line, to whicli the 
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ConimaDder-'in>cUi«f shnll bavo tran^erred 
them, and on the rolls of which the^ are 
to he borne as supernumeraries until va- 
cancies occur for bringing them on the 
effective establishment. II is Exc. is re- 
quested to assign to the native commis- 
inissioned and non-commissioned officers 
such rank in the corps to which they may 
be allotted as shall seem proper. 

4. All men of tlie three escorts about 
to be reduced, who, on joining the regi- 
ments to which they may be transferred, 
shall bo found in any respects inefficient 
soldiers, are to be reported to the Com- 
mander-in-chief, who will dispoM of them 
at his discretion, and any individuals re- 
luctant to enter the regular army, are to 
be permitted to take their discharge prior 
to the reduction of the escorts. 

5. The people belonging to tlie public 

estal)lisliment3 of the escoits are to be 
discharged at the time the companies are 
finally broken up, unless any of them shall 
have been received from the corps of the 
line, or have paiticular claims on the ser- 
vice; in eithei;case tliey will be provided for 
as may appear suitable to the Commaiuler- 
in-chief. “ . . i 

6. The European commissioned officers 
in command of, or doing duty with, the 
Gwalior, Oodlpoor, and Kotah escorts are, 
on the completion of the above arrange- 
ments, to join their respective regiments 
should no political employment operate m 
bar to their doing so. 

7. The officers commanding the tioops 


from which the escoits are now ordered to 
be i’uruislicd, will coiisulcr it to be their 
duty to meet the wishes of the resident, or 
political agent, for the unintcrriipted em- 
ployment of any regimental officer (who 
has scived three years with his corps) to 
command a guard or escort, whilst his 
regiment may remain at the station giving 
the detachment. . 

S, Ills Exc. the Commander-in-clnei 
will be pleased to issue such subsidiary 
orders as may be necessary to secure a 
speedy adjustment of arrears, and the re- 
gular despatch of descriptive rolls, and 
pay and clothing certificates to the com- 
mniidiiig officers of co.ps, lor which drafts 
may be destined. Ills Exc. will also issue 
the necessary orders for the due disposal of 
the arms, ammunition, stores, CXc., now 
with the escorts. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 
rwKTAH (a camp fol^owek). 

Head- (Quarters, CVize/qiorc, AToe.'^H, 1827. 
—At an European General 
assembled at Moulmein, on the 18th day 
of Sept. 1827, of which Major II lUon, ot 
II.M.’a 45th regt. of Foot, is president, 
Pwktah, camp-follower, was arraigned on 
the following charges •. 

a«rga,-l>wktal., « Talien, rcsul.ng 
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within the limits of cantonments, confined 
on the following charges : 

1st. For murder, in having, in conjunc- 
tion with others, preconcerted, aided, and 
abetted in the attack on the military post 
at Kulwee, on the island of Palijoon, on 
the night of the 5th of July last, or early 
in the morning of the 6th of the same 
month, in which llavildar Shaik Ebram, 
of the 36th regt. N.I., was killed, and 
several privates of the same regiment were 
w'oundcd. 

2d. For robbery, in having, in con- 
junction with others, on the night of the 
31st ult. or early in the morning of the 
1st inst., attacked and stolen, or been ac- 
cessary to the robbery of the house of 
Monshooay Monng, a Mahomedan, re- 
siding in that part of the military bazar 
commonly called Saiugong, gold, silver, 
clothes, tic, amounting in value to 1,400 
Madras rupees and upward', the property 
of the said ]\Ionshooay Moung and his 
family. 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision : 

Fmdiiig and The court hav- 

ing maturely considered the evidence 
against the prisoner, together with what 
he has brought forward in his defence, is 
of opinion, that he, tlie prisoner, Pwktah, 
is guilty of both the charges preferred 
against him, which being in breach of the 
Articles of War, do sentence him, the 
prisoner, Pwktali, to sulVer death, by being 
hung by the neck, at such time and place 
as the officer confirming this sentence may 
be pleased to direct. 

Approved and confirmed, ^ 
CoMiuHMFHF, Gcn., Coin.-in-chicf. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Tnutunal T)(im tnient. 

Dec. 27. Mr. T. J. Turner, collector of Seha- 
nmpore. 

Mr. (i. Lhulsay, sub-collector of Sirpoora. 

Mr, ll.Woodwaril, sul)-colleitorand joint magis- 
trate of Belali. 

Mr. 1). Home, assistantto socreLary to Board of 
Utuenue iti western proviiucs. 

Mr. M. Read, ditto ditto, central provinces. 

Mr. C. \V. Truscotl, assistant to commercial re- 
sident ami opmm,agent at Benares, also assistant 
to deputy collector of customs at Ghazeepore. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 

promotions, '&c. 

Fort Wdliam, Drc. 20, S’ 

C. F. Baker to be Heut. tol. from ilst Dec. 1827, 
V. Lloyd invalided. . 

mthNJ. Capt. J. Fleming to be maj.. Brev. 
f'anf aiid Licut.Win. Aldous to be capt. of a 
Jump., and Eas. Geo. 1 'iirncr to lie licut., from 
21st Dec. 1827. in !>nc. to Baker prom. 

Ens. E. del’Elang. 00th N.I., to be sub-assist. 

in Il.tVs stud, V. Bracken dec. 

r-nW-r F F W bailey admitted to infantry.-- 
r.drt C E iloiuns. itodted ,0 tofmtry, «>d 
prom, to ensign. 

3d, 



gl3 Asiatic JntclUgencc*^^Caku(i(t^ 

and Qu, Maatt. of ArtUkJTh 
eampaniet, Lieut, and Adlj. 


UCNI, 


>lr. G. Forbea admitt d on ai an aasUt. 
lurs. 

wmpaniet> ^^^A^^Prijash- Lieut. J. O. Owen, 6th N.L » Comet J. D. Bar- 

brlgade^ to M uoop , Lle^^^ A^ and Adi. Ing, Ut L.C.J and Comet P. D, Bainbridge, of 

1 ,1 ut th«>{r own reauMl. tnrMlim 


brigade, to M uoop , ukuu 

w^, 2d brigade, to ^ “V T iiut 

G. Pennington, 3d brlgi^e, to 

and Adi J. Edwards, Ist bat., to 3d winp. .jAeut. 

and Adi. W. T. Garrett, 2d bat., to ^ • 

Ist conap.; Brev. Capt. and Acting AdJ. T. 
D’Oyly, 7th bat, to Ist comp. ; 
andQu. Maat J. S. Rotton, 6th bat, to2d com^p. , 
Lieut., Interp., and Qu. Mast. J. H. Jarvis, to 2d 
comp. 7th bat m r 

Dec. 10.-Lieut. and Adj. W. Conway, ^i N.I., 
to act as station staff at Bareilly during absence of 
Brig. MaJ. Hay ; dated 1st Nov. 1827- 
Lieut A. Park to act as Interp. and qu. mast, to 
29th N.I. ; datetl 2d Nov. 

Lieut E. T. Milner to act as adj. to richt wing of 
.31st N.I. during its separation from head-qaarters ; 
dated 27th Oct. 

Lieut. W. Stewart to act as inten). and qu. 
mast, to 22d N.I. during absence of Lieut, bamp- 
som ; dated 19th Nov. 

Lieut P. Hopkins to act as interp. and qu. mast 
to 27th N.L during absence of Lieut. Grant, on 
leave of absence; dated 24th Nov. 

Lieut. G. Green to act as adj. of five companies 
of 48th N.I. whilst detached from head-quarters of 
regt ; dat^ 10th Nov. 

Dec. 11. -Lieut. H. Halhcd to f t fs adj. to 7th 
L.C. during al^ncc of Lieut. Phillips, on leave, 
dated 2d Nov. 

Lieut W. Shortreed to act as Interp. and qu. 
mast to 2d Europ. regt during absence, on leave, 
of Lieut Ripley 5 dated Ist Oct. 

Lieut and Brev. Capt W. IL Wake to officiate 
as interp. atid qu. mast, to 14th N.I. during ab- 
sence 01 Lieut. Wemyss, on duly; dated 17th 
Nov. 

Dee. 13.-Lleut.W. B. Gould to be adi. to^42d 
N.I. during absence of Lieut. Polwhele; dated Ist 
Nov. 1827. 

Lieut. J. A. Barstow to act as interi*. nw* 
mast, to 37th N.I. during absence of Lieut Smith. 

Dec. 13.— 2d 'Sueeereo Bat. Lieut. A. Charlton, 
6th Extra N.I., to be adj., v. Lawrence resigned. 

Lieut. C. O’Hara, 4thL.C., to act as 2dm com- 
mand during absence, on leave, of Capt bpecK. 

Dee. 14.— Lieut. J. H. Low to act as adj. to 39th 
N.I.; dated 1st Dec. 

Lieut W. Grant, interp. and qu. mast to 27th 
N.L, at his own request, permitted to resign that 
situation. 

D«f. l.'i.-lst-Lleut. W. M. Smith, of engineers, 
directed to join sappers and miners at Mlyghur. 
1 a ^ ir 1 A.rtioitwUrni f#* 4 l to loin aim 


infLf l8t ana r* Uf ouuunuge, o% 

L.C.— permitted, at their own request, to resign 
service of Hon. Company. 

Assist Surg. J. Grant to officiate as apothecary 
to Hon. Comp., during absence of Surg. Muston, 
on furlough. 

Head.Quartera, Dee. 18.-Lleut F. Hunter to 
act as interp. and (ju* mast, to 53d N.I. during al>- 
sence, on duty, of Lieut. Wintoisr; dated 9th 
Nov. 

Lieut. A. Bogle, 2d N.I., app. to officiate as dep. 
iudge adv. gen. to Dinapore div. front 5th Dec., 
during absence of Capt. Steel on general leave. 

Dec. 19.— Lleut.'^Col. P. T. Comyn removed from 
53d to 24th N.L, and Lieut Col. J. W. Fast, from 
24th to 53d ditto. 

Dfc. 20.— Lieut P. Harris to act as adj. to left 
wing of 2d Extra N.I. during its separation from 
heail-quarters. 

Lieut C. W. Hodges, 5th L.C., permiWetl, at 
his own reouciitj to resign situation of 2d in com* 
mand of 6th Local Horse. 

Assist burg. Jas. Corbet app. to 4th L.C. 

Dec, 21.— Lieut, Interp., and Qu. Mast H. U. 
Smith, 37th N.I. (who has been reported by Com- 
mittee of Examination “ altogether incompetent 
to do duties of an interpreter removed from his 
situation. 

Lieut G. E. Westmacott, same regt. (who h.is 
been reported by Examiners “ perfectly well auali- 
tted”>, to be intexj). and qu. mast, to 37th N.I., v. 
Smith. 

Interp. and Qu. Mast to 29th N.I., Lieut. P. 
Brown (who has been found by Committee ot Exa- 
mination “ not sulftcienUy qualified"), suspended 
from his situation. 

Lieut R. M. Miles, 5th N.I. (who has be«r re- 
ported by Committee of Examination " perfectly 
quahfieil” for duties of an interp.), directed to do 
duty with 29th N.L, and to olliciate as interp. and 
quart mast, v. Brown. 

Lieut Brown expectwl to qualify himself within 
six months, failing which he will be removed from 
his appointment 

Officer returned to duty from Em 9 -oj)C.— S urg. 
John bawers ; arrived 25th Dec. 1827 . 


HIS majesty’s forces. 

Head (jua,ter», Dec. U, mi.-To bc Ctnds^ by 
Diecct, in KaM- Judies only. Lieuts. A. A. M‘ tou- 
chy, loth L. 1).; C. D. Allen, 6lh F.; D. Hum- 
phrys, Uth F. ; F. W. Stehelln, 13th K: Ja-i. 

Grant, 14lhF.; II. Clinton, 2(*th F. ; M. Mor- 

11111.-1.1^ J— -rs and miners at Mlyghur. 4ytii p.; M. M’Pherson, 40th K.; J. BUck- 

and Assist, burg. E. J. Agnew dircited to join and 17. E. Blair, 3d F. ; U. D. Cour- 

to do duty with artillery regt. at Dum- Dum ; both 
dated 20lh Nov 


Surg. R. McDonald, of Iwrrai k master’s depart- 
ment, Fort>ViUiam, transferred tocommiss.iri.it 
department. 


_cadet R. H. Durle a.l- 
II is rank of ensign has liccn 


Fort WillUinu On 
mitted to Infantry, 
already assignerl. 

Capt. F. Palmer, 9lli L.C., tr.ansferrcd to Pen- 
sion estab. 

Comet Averell Danlell, 3d L.C., having de- 
clined to take up his app. in H.C. s service, struik 
off strength of army. 

Capt. J. Stuart, assist, secretary, to be deputy 
secretary to government in military department, 
with oScial rank of major ; and Capt. B. Benson, 
11th N.L, to be assistant secretary, m su^ 

A, Lockett, Governor-general’s agent at unurt- 

’ Jan. 4, 182fi.-Rw/. of Artillery. 2d-Lieut. F. 
A. Miles to be Ist-lieut., from 1st Jan. 1828, v. 
Higgins dec. 

yth J..C. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. T. Sanderson to 
be capt. of a troop, and Comet Chas. ^arrrt to 
lieut., from 28th Dec. 1027, in sue. to Palmer 
tr,insf. to Pension estab. 

CadcU T. D. Bainbridge and G. E. Herbert, of 
cavalry, promoted to rank of comet. 


taync, 59th F. 

Dec. 20.— Brev. Lieut. Col. Kelly to have com- 
mand of depot of ii M.’s tioops at Chinsunih. 

FUIILOUGHS. 

To Europe. - Dec. 28. Lieut. Col. G. Bcchcr, 
loth L.(.'., on private affairs.— Mui. R. Martin, 

loth N.L, on ditto.— burg. Jehosaphat CastUI, on 

dilto.~Lit>ut. D. Ugilvy, 15th N.I., for hf 1th.- 
Jan. 4. Lieut. Col. Com. Jas. C(Kk, 12th N.L, 0 
private affairs. — Lieut. Col. W. 1.1 rice, 11 1 » 
N.L, on ditto.-Lieut. Col. C. 11. Kennett, 37tli 
N.L, onditto.-Maj. H. Cock, 23d N.L. on ditto. 
— Maj. H. F. Uenty, 53tl N.L, on dilto.-Enb. 
Craufurd Tail, of inf., for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— Jan. 4. Surg. W. P. 
Muston, apothecary to Hon. Comp., for twelve 
months, for health. 

Cfl«cc««<.-Dec.28. Enu. T. Ramsay, 22d N.L, 
to Singapore. 

HIS majesty’s forces. 

To E«rope.-Dec. 13. Cant. Van. Cortla^^ltth 
rect., for health.— Capt. Hoctor, 69th regt, lor 
hSth—Capt Creighton, llth L.D., on l>rivate 
affairs.— Capt. Bertrand, Uth F., on ditto- y 
SVekM., 2d Royrt.. for Wb- 
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AMie Iiiiell^enee.-^Cakulla, 


m 


or common jurifs, is ^ / m 


69th regt.,-- 
piivate afflUK* 


L\W. 


The following U a copy of part of the 
charge to the Grand Jury of Calcutta, on 
the opening of the Criminal Sessions, 
December 3, by Sir Edward Ryan, one 
of the puisne justices. 

“ Although this is the first time I have 
had the honour of addressing you, I am sure 
it is quite unnecessary that I should attempt 
to point out to gentlemen of your know- 
ledge and experience the duties which >ou 
are called upon to perform. Without de- 
taining you then with any explanation of 
this nature, which I feel to be wholly un- 
necessary, I shall trouble you with a few 
observations upon the act of the 7th of the 
King to regulate the appointment of juries 
in the East- Indies ; and then proceed to 
point out such offences in the calendar, as 
either from the nature of the crime, or as 
respects the law as applicable to it, I think 
it necessary particularly to call your atten- 
tion. This act of the 7th of the King 
arrived in India this time twelvemonth, 
and was the subject of a charge from the 
Chief Justice at that time. In January of 
this year tlie court framed and published 
its rules relating to juries; native Chris- 
tians ill consequence for the first time 
served on the grand and petty jury of that 
sessions, and have continued to do so 
down to the present time. At the last 
sessions, Hindoo natives were summoned 
for the first time. 

“ Many of the Hindoo natives, whose 
rank, superiority of caste, or property, ex- 
em])t them, according to the rules of the 
court, from serving on any other than 
special juries, have applied to the court 
when summoned to he excused, on the 
ground of their not having a competent 
knowledge of the English language to 
understand the arguments or speeches of 
counsel, or the summing up of the judge; 
but the same persons have thought their 
knowledge of the language not so defec- 
tive as to prevent (providing they were 
eligible) their acting as grand jurors, in 
whit'll capacity they have expressed a de- 
sire and willingness to serve. 

“ The act of parliament, howevtr, has 
provided that the grand juiy, in all cases, 
sliall consist wholly of persons professing 
the Christian religion, 

“ The willmgness of such natives to 
serve on grand juries is a feeling which, 
for many reasons, it seems desirable to 
cultivate and encourage, and arises pro- 
bably from a natural feeling of the dignity 
and importance they will derive amongst 
their own class from mixing with English 
gentlemen of the first respectability. 

“ Their belief in their competency to 
serve on grand juries, though not on 


ceWe without foundation. Such .cow 
^moewr to the mind of every one at-. 

quamted with the respective duties of mh 

speciM of jury why they moy be Iwitei 
quahfied to serve on the one than the 
other. 

“ For instance, they will be belter able 
to understand the testimony of the wit- 
nesses, as the repetition of questions for 
that purpose would be little or no incon- 
venience in examinations before a grand 
jury, ihey would have an opportunity of 
receiving from English gentlemen sum- 
moned on the same jury (many of whom 
speak their own language) a sufficient ex- 
planation of the nature of the offence to 
be liable to apply the evidence to it. 

“ Ihe investigation itself is much more 
simple, their duty l)eing merely to inquire 
whether there is sufficient ground for put- 
ting the accused parly on his trial before 
another jury. 

“ In finding the bill, it is sufficient if 
twelve out of the twenty-three (of which 
number the grand jury here always con- 
sists) concur : the imperfect knowledge of 
one or two could not be so prejudicial as 

' where the jury must be unanimous. 

From considerations such as these, I 
cannot help expressing a hope, that when- 
ever the operation of this jury bill is con- 
sidered at home, it may be thought ex- 
pedient to allow to Hindoo and Maho- 
inedan subjects duly qualified, the privilege 
of serving on grand juries. 

“ It is unnecessary to point out to Eng- 
lish gentlemen the great advantages of 
trial by jury ; •and I trust the time is not 
far distant when this institution may be 
thought applicable on a more extended 
scale to this country. 

“ The punchayet is a mode of trial in 
use among tlie Hindoos, and is some- 
what analagous to our trial by jury ; this 
has been recommended by the late and 
present Governor of Bombay, and by the 
late Governor of Madras. 

“ Before the establishment of the Re- 
corder’s Court at Madras, about thirty 
years ago, juries de medietate /iVigWfc, com- 
posed one-half of Hindoos and the other 
half of Europeans, were in use, I am 
informed by those who have inquired into 
many of iluir decisions, that such juries 
are most competent for the duties they 
were called on to perform. 

“ As far back as 1783, a committee of 
the House of Commons reported ‘ that 
the use of jiuies was neither impracticable 
nor dangerous in Bengal.’ 

“ In December of the same year, Sir 
William Jones, in delivering his first 
charge to tlie grand jury of this place, 
stated ' in the administration of penal 
justice a severe burthen is removed from 
our minds by the assistance of juries, and 
it is my ardent wish that the court had the 
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same relief in civil, especially comiiiercial 
causes, for the decision of which there 
cannot be a nobler tribunal than a jury, of 
experienced men, assisted by the learning 
of a judge.* 

That trial by jury has not bera adopt- 
ed in civil cases in this court, haiT'l^rhaps 
arisen from the great burthen t^nt would 
have been cast upon the EufdfMihns resi- 
dent at Calcutta (limited as il'hs the num- 
ber liable to serve), if frequently calfed 
away from their occupation to act as jurors 
in this court. By the late act however, all 
Christians, of whatever denomination, resi- 
dent within the limits of Calcutta, and 
not the subjects of any foreign state, are 
qualified to serve as grand or petty jury- 
men in criminal cases. This^,act has, there- 
fore, admitted to the privilege of acting as 
jurymen a large class of the subjects of 
the crown resident here who were for- 
merly excluded, and would, even sup- 
posing Hindoo and Mahomedan subjects 
not at present sufficiently conversant with 
the English language to take a part in the 
trial of civil causes, form such a large ad- 
dition in point of number to persons com- 
petent to serve on juries, as to make the 
adoption of juries in civil cases no longer 
burthensome or onerous on tliose who 
would be called upon to serve. 

“ At this presidency, though the clerk 
of the crown, whose duty it is tq inquire 
whether natives liable to serve have n 
competent knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, has returned several Hindoo na- 
tives as qualified, and who have been 
accordingly summoned, yet no native 
Hindoo has yet served in any juiy in this 
court. At Madras, however, dining the 
late sessions for the trial of criminal of- 
fences, several natives served on juries, 
and I am informed, from authority on 
which I can rely, that they were in every 
respect qualified for the duty imposed on 
them. 

“ At no very distant period T trust 
there will be found in this place a suf. 
ticient number of intelligent Hindoos, 
conversant not only with our language, 
but also in other respects qualified to be- 
come jurymen, both in civil and criminal 
cases. 

“ I think this expectation will not be 
considered uhreasonable when the pro- 
gress the natives are making in the know'- 
ledge of our language and institutions, 
through the medium of the Anglo-Indian 
College establi^lled in this place, is con- 
sider<5. That instilutinn, first set on foot 
tlirough the intervention of Sir Edward 
Hyde East in 18 1C, has since received 
the most liberal support from the go- 
vernment here. The establishment at 
present comprizes 11 teachers, and 450 
pupils, instructed in the English lan- 
guage. Goveinment allow annually, in 
aid of this institution, no less a sum than 


13,780 rupees. They Ijave a library con- 
sisting of the standard works of English 
literature and philosophical apparatus, to 
which the liberality of government has 
lately made considerable addition. You 
h^ve probably, from your own inspection, 
ai^rtained the great progress the students 
have made in our language, and in the 
history of our laws and constitution, and 
will not, I am sure, think, after such in- 
spection, that I am too sanguine in ex- 
pecting that no very long period can elapse 
before there is a sufiicieirt number of Hin- 
doo natives qualified to serve on juries.*’ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

COLONIZATIOM. 

The subject of colonization in India 
having engaged the attention of the Cal- 
cutta journalists in an unusual degree of 
late, the native part of tlic community 
seems to have participated in the interest 
which the topic inspired ; and in the John 
Hull o( Januaiy 7, there appears a long 
letter on this subject, which the editor of 
that paper states to be (as its internal evi- 
dence shews) “ the bona Jide production of 
a native pen.” As this is a question in 
which native interests are greatly con- 
cerned, tlieir sentiments should not be 
disregarded; and upon that ground, and 
also as an object of curiosity, we insert a 
copious absti.ict of this letter. 

“ Colonization, as it is understood, is a 
measure seldom adopted by governments, 
but when there arises a want of suste- 
nance for the fiux of an overgrowing po- 
pulation ; they take the last expedient to 
transplant them from the place to a dis- 
tant country, little occupied by the in- 
digenous inliabitants or less cultivated; 
but it ought not to be supposed that it is 
necessary for civilization ; the latter is of 
a difll-reni natuic from ilio former: it is 
only to be cUbcled by means of education 
and improvement. The former is to avoiil 
the pressing demands of an overflowing 
population. The former the Indians would 
never require ; but the latter they would 
earnestly jiray for; and therefore it is a 
question, which ought to be considered, 
bow far it is practicable, rather than to 
spend on the former, as much time, pa- 
per, pens, ink, ingenuity, breath, brains, 
longue, and trouble, which, if it were 
devoietl to any given subject, it would be 
an advantage to the speculators, and con- 
tribute in some measure to the improve- 
ment of the people.” 

After recommending that goyernment 
should establish public seminaries for the 
instruction of the natives, and encourage 
translations from the literature of the west, 
the writer proceeds : 

“ Hie introduction of European colo- 
nists in India, under the present existing 
state 
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state of the country, would be a measure 
highly mischievous to those colonists, and 
to the people of the country in general. 
It ought to be properly understood, and, 
in justice to them, it must need be con* 
sidered, how far it will contribute to sup- 
port them, amidst a nation distinct from 
them in manners, customs, and habits of 
life ; and what would be the resources left 
for those new comers, as all that was ip 
India has been already absorbed, and jll ’ 
that is now existing is nominal. 

“ If commercein India may be thought 
to he the resources, that may support the 
colonists in their wants and necessaries, 
it must be properly known, tliat the com- 
merce of India would not admit of fur- 
ther aggressions; it is rather declining, 
and we are sorry to observe, that in every 
year one or two merchants failing— it is 
not owing to their misconduct or extra- 
vagancy, but that the staple price is in 
several articles so far reduced, that many 
w’cre unable to cover the loss sustained, 
and were in consequence ruined. 

“ The •internal manufacture, w'hich 
heretofore supported a numhor of people, 
has been lately destroyed by the import 
from Europe of the diflerent sorts of 
cloths and articles for native uses; and 
those weavers and workmen, who had 
supported themselves by tlieir profession, 
have now been obliged to seek em[)loy- 
ment. This has done a serious evil : on 
one hand, it has excited luxury, and on 
the otlicr absorbed the means of support 
of many. 

“ Agriculture in India, w'hich may he 
thought to afford those colonists the means 
of support, it is a vain expectation, with- 
out knowing the real state of the country. 
Ulie grounds which are arable, and the 
productions which it yields, have not been 
able to supply even our wants, at the same 
cheap rate at which we before bought 
them ; not a more distant period tlian 
twenty years when we usually purcliased 
paddy, rice, oil, molasses, ScC. at the 
cheapest rate, at a rupee, four maunds of 
paddy, eighteen seers of oil, and one ru- 
])ee a maund for molasses; but every one 
who resides in India is aware at what rates 
those articles and others, &c. are now sold. 

“ Tlie above is a representation of the 
state of the country in general ; but I beg 
to say, in a few words, the miseries under 
which the half-castcs invariably labour. 
There are number of the half castes who 
reside at Bandel and Hoogley, many of 
whom have become players, fowlers, &c. ; 
besides, they follow seveial meanest occu- 
pations ; and I have seen, when a relation 
of mine went tp Burisal to employ a half- 
caste as watchman in the way, and who 
in his return informed us that there resides 
in a village called Sibpore a number of 
half-castes who live by cultivation and 
employment, such as cbowkedars, &c. This 


bfti been the let of those unhappy crea- 
tures, whose parents may be supposed to 
have settled In India and left their posterity 
behiod them amidst forrigners in con- 
tempt and derision, who would liave been 
more useful to society, and an honour to 
their felaily, were they sent to tlieir native 
country/’ , 

. The Hjfijter Ihen adverts to the alleged 
^nefit w-hioh has been derived to India 
from the establishment of European fac- 
tories and indigo plantations in the in- 
terior; and to the arguments deduced 
therefrom in favour of colonization ; and 
he, 111 reply, gives the following picture 
of the effect of indigo cultivation, and 
the character of the planters, which cor- 
responds with the testimony of the late 
Bishop Ileber.* 

“ That such an interference in the agri- 
culture lias occasioned great mischiefs, and 
is so far injurious, that every candid ob- 
server will acknowledge who knows or has 
seen the oppressions of the indigo planters. 
Ihe usurpation by European indigo plan- 
ters has been a great disappointment to 
the natives from the sources of enriching 
Uiemselvcs, which after the revolution ex- 
isted. However small may be estimated 
the quantity of ground which they occupy, 
being unders-tenants to the natives, and 
that may be thought to lie of no disap. 
pointment to the people ; but to undeceive 
such observers, and to bring it to light, 
require mucli time and trouble, and there- 
fore I shall (oncludc it with a few re- 
marks, leaving the subject for further 
dcvelojiment. However insufficient are 
the portions of land on which the indigo 
seeds are sown, the disappointment is still 
too much, as it excludes us from an im- 
mense quantify of productions necessary 
for our consumption, and an interference 
in agriculture, while it affords us nothing 
for our use; and further, upon a compa^ 
rati VC view, we may say, allowing at least 
500 beegas of ground occupied by each 
factory, the productions of it, if it were 
paddy, may be computed at an average of 
10 maunds a beega, the aggregate amount 
of grain will be 5,000 maunds ; and reduce 
it into 50 seers for one man, it will yield 
for the consumption of 4,000 persons, and 
allowing at that rate of five factories in 
c.ich district, or estimating at once, there 
will be in the aggregate about 225 indigo 
factories in this country; and computing, 
at that lowest rate, the quantity of produc- 
tions will be 1,125,000 maunds, which will 
be hullicient for the consumption of about 
900, tXX) natives, aflording for the pastur- 
age of an immense nundx.'r of cows, buf- 
faloes, &c. as also sujrplying for the otlier 
necessaries of tlie Indians. On the other 
hand, at what cheapest rate would the 
rice, gums, mustard, &c. have Ijeen sold 
at 


See p.661. 
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at the Indian markets, ai^ bow easily 
would the natives maintain themselves, 
when many of whom, we observe, with 
great uneasiness, always starve. A more 
particular account of the oppressions and 
injuries which endanger tiie natives by the 
establishment of the indigo factories, will 
be exposed to the public as soon as leisure 
from other avocations will enable me to 
engage in it. 

“ And moreover, in representing the 
miseries of the country, it must not be 
omitted tliat the variegated sources of com- 
merce have been already extorted by the 
European merchants residing in tlie coun- 
try ; they have become indigo factors, cloth 
dyers, silk mercers, cotton dealers— and 
also Europeans have become carpenters, 
builders, joiners, tailors, &c., besides some 
of whom are turned as vender of several 
other articles of merchandizes which form 
parts of the commerce in India; and per- 
haps nothing now remains for resumption, 
which the radicals and reformers may be 
supposed to reserve for the colonists whom 
they are anxious to invite to India; nor 
will they be blind to the miseries of the 
natives, when it is evident that the Euro- 
ropcan merchants and residents have be- 
come the accumulators of Indian wealth, 
and the natives have turned their working 
tools and instruments to their happiness. 
It would more contribute to the glory of 
the radicals and reformers, were their en- 
deavours turned to restore the natives to 
their native source of wealth and opulence, 
which have been extorted from them by 
tlie Britons. 

“ All the advantages that may be 
thought to result from the introduction of 
European colonies in India, or the hap- 
piness which the country may be con- 
ceived to afford to the colonists, the 
consequence will be mischievous to the 
natives, and a disappointment to the co> 
lonists themselves, when in expectation of 
happiness, they are to turn peasants and 
cultivators, and exposed amidst foreigners 
in contempt and derision.” 

CALCUTTA BIBLE ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of this Association 
was held at the Town Hall on the 4th 
January. The report of the committee 
was read. It stated that the committee 
had received an application from the Rev. 
Dr. Price, at Ava, for a supply of Scrip- 
tures in the English language, for the use 
of a number of young Burmese noblemen 
whom he instructs in European science 
and the English language. “ It must 
afford great satisfaction to all sincere 
Christians,” they observe, “ to hear that 
those who are likely in course of time 
to become men of influence in the Bur- 
mese empire are, in their early youth, im- 
bued with a knowledge of the records of 
divine revelation, and may thus, by tlie 


blessing of God, be brought to believe 
that he is, and tlwt he is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him.*' 

SERAMFORB COLLEGE. 

Mr. Swan, one of the inissionvies con- 
nected with Serampore College, has, since 
the separation between the Serampore Mis- 
sionaries and the Baptist Missionary Society 
at home, seceded from the former. This 
occurrence has been the occ.asion of much 
controversy in the newspapers of the presi. 
dency, one of which (the/fi/ritarM) has pub- 
lislied a letter containing a most indecent 
and disgraceful attack upon the character 
of Mr. Swan, uhich Dr. Carey and Mr. 
Marshman have denounced as totally fo- 
reign to their feelings anil sentiments. 

Mr. Swan, in a letter inserted in one of 
the papers, says *. 

“ It seemed to me truly strange that the 
epithets weaky pusillayiinwus, half-hearted y 
should he applied to an individual, con- 
strained, as I have certainly been, in spite 
of the severest struggles with my feelings, 
from tlie most imperative considerations of 
duty, to take sucli an important stop. I 
am pei-suadcd that, had I remained in the 
Serampore College, in its new circum- 
stances, with my views, I should justly 
have deserved to have been thus stig- 
matized.” 

TOUR OF THE COMMANDER-lN-CHlFF. 

Lord Combermere arrived at Benares 
on the 2Gth November, and took up his 
residence at the house of Mr. Brooke, the 
agent of the Governor-general. On the 
21st his Lordship reviewed the troops in 
brigade, and afterwards held a levee. On 
the following the Raja of Benares paid a 
visit to his Excellency, which was return- 
ed next day. On the 23d Lord Comber- 
mere left Benares for Mirzapore, where 
ho reviewed the troops (the 49th regi- 
ment) ; he left on the 24th, and proceeded 
by dawk to Allahabad. 

From Uie native papers we learn that his 
Excellency reached Lucknow on the 11th 
December, and was received at the suburbs 
by his Majesty the King of Oude. When 
the two trains met, his Majesty received 
his Lordship on his own elephant, and 
returned to the city, proceeding through 
the streets crowded with people, and 
•'ll! the houses were splendidly orna- 
mented and enlivened by bands of 
musicians and singers. The cortege 
alighted at the Jilwa-khana, from whence 
his Majesty was conveyed in a litter, and 
his Excellency in a palanquecn) to the 
Bahcrdchree, where his Majesty presented 
his Lordship with his miniature, richly 
set with diamonds. His Lordship dined 
with the King, and on the 13th break- 
fasted with his Majesty, and at night dined 
at the palace, and witnessed the singing 
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and dancing ®f Urt court bnil^ ^ 
snlendidilluminaUoiM and Sreworfca, On 
the Hth his Majesty dined with the Com- 
mander-in-chief. On the 15th his Lord- 
ship was entertained with the hghts of 
elephants and other animals, and after- 
wards breikfastcd with his Mtyesty, to 
whom he presented a curious hooka, and 
his own portrait ; his Majesty, taking a 
sabre from his own side, gird^ it upon 
his Excellency. On the 16th his Excel- 
lency returned to his tents with tlje inten- 
tion of marching to Furrukabad. 

cnoWRINGHEE THEATRE, 

TIic Right Hon. the Governor General 
and Countess Amherst honoured this thea- 
tre with their presence on the 28th De- 
cember. The entertainments were Faul 
Piy and The Miller and his Men. We 
subjoin a criticism on the first piece from 
the Government Gazette : — 

The success of the performance of Paul 
Pry at Dum-Dum led, we suppose, to its 
repetition at this theatre, and attracted a 
more numefous audience tlian has been 
witnessed within its walls for some time 
past. We trust the good people were gra- 
tified, but, in our estimation, the piece 
was ill suited to the meridian of Calcutta, 
or to the acknowledged taste of its inha- 
bitiints. 

The idea of an impertinent fellow, ever 
anxious to pry into the concerns of his 
neighbours, is by no means novel, and is 
to be found exhibited in several lights in 
the French and English drama. In those 
cases, however, the incidents are subor- 
dinate to the course of a regular plot, 
whilst in the farce the character is rendered 
diverting by multiplying ridiculous situa- 
tions without much regard to the interest 
of the story. Descending also to the re- 
gion of farce, the impertinences of the 
liero are less restraincxl by attention to con- 
sistency or probability, and his inquisi- 
tiveness is made more abrupt, microscopic, 
and grotesque. One or two lucky cant 
phrases have also been hit upon success- 
fully, and a piece of inert matter, in the 
shape of an umbrella, has been rendered 
subservient to the general entertainment. 

These ideas, once embodied, are capable 
of being endlessly extended, and Paul 
Pry may be placed in an indefinite num- 
ber of ludicrous situations ; whilst, as the 
chief wit of “ I hope I don’t intrude,” 
and such expressions, lies in their repe- 
tition, the oftener they are repeated the 
more facetious they become. Accordingly 
it boeras, that almost every theatre in Eng- 
land, winter or summer, large or small, 
has a Paul Pry of its own, the spurious 
progeny of Uie genuine hero of the Hay- 
market, who has never yet, we believe, 
put on a typographic dress, and been thus 
placed at the command of any but its first 
retainers. 


We need not tdl otir dramatkr (Hendi, 
that there ere vArious styles of aetlng nt 
home, A-om the classical boards of Drury 
Lane or Covent Garden to the temporary 
booth at Bartholomew Fair (alas ! now no 
more!) at which provision must be made, 
adapted to the tastes of their respective 
audiences. What is pronounced in the 
best godt at tlie former, is denounced as 
insipid at the latter ; whilst the strong 
draughts administered at Astley’s or Sad- 
ler 8 Wells, w'ould stifle the more delicate 
organs of the visitors of the regular tlie- 
atres. The Paul Prys partake of this 
distinction, and their humour is cha- 
racterized by the i>lace wliere they are per- 
formed, or the persons to whom they are 
addressed. The Paul Pry of the Hay- 
market, by Poole, is an elegant little com- 
position ; the plot good, and the charac- 
ters well drawn. The Paid Pty of Fri- 
day night is a native, we believe, of the 
Olympic Circus, and we should hope, 
therefore, for the credit of our dramatic 
tastes, that he may be considered as some- 
thing of an intruder at Chowringhee. 
The drama bears no resemblance whatever 
to the Paul Pry of the Hay market, ex- 
cepting in name and a few expressions, 
such as “ I hope I don’t intrude Just 
dropped in « Well, if ever I do 
anotlicr kind tiling again ! ’* Ac. In no 
other respect is this Olympic trumpery 
like the play in which Liston ia so justly 
celebrated. The wit, indeed, is all proc- 
tical ; plot there is none, the aUempIs at 
character very unhappy, and the jokes very 
coarse, to say the least of them. 

The house was exceedingly full, but 
the performance was considered dull, and 
many (quitted the house before the curtain 
fell. 

UNIT.\RIAN Mission. 

A general meeting of the friends and 
supporters of Unitarian Christianity ih 
Calcutta took place on Sunday, the 90th 
December ; Theodore Dickens, Esq,, in 
the chair. 

A report from the Unitarian committee 
was read by Mr. Adam j it was of consi- 
derable length. 

The design of the report was stated to 
bo to communicate information to Unita- 
rian Christians in dilFerent parts of llie 
world, respecting what has been done, 
what is doing, and wliat is proposed to be 
done, for the promotion of Unitarian 
Christianity in India. The first endea- 
vour of the committee after its institution 
was to secure foreign co-operation, in 
which, they state, they have succeeded to 
a considerable extent} both American and 
English Unitarians have contributed libe- 
rally to aid them in their labours. The 
first object accomplished by their united 
moans was the employment of a Unitarian 
missionary j and another object, for the 
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attainment of which a public subscrip- 
tion has been opened, is the erection of a 
chapel for English worsliip in Calcutta. 
The latter object was especially urged in 
the report as essential to give full effi- 
ciency to the mission. After detailing the 
proceedings and intentions of the com- 
mittee for the diffusion of religion and 
knowledge by means of lectures to the 
natives, schools, tracts, &c. a summary 
view was given of the state of the funds, 
■which were classed under three separate 
heads : the permanent fund, amounting to 
Sicca Rupees 25,000, the interest of which 
is applied to the support of a missionary ; 
the chapel fund, having a cash balance of 
about Sicca Rupees 9,000 in its favour after 
llie purchase of ground for 12,000 rupees, 
besides Calcutta subscriptions still remain- 
ing unpaid to the amount of 5,000 or 
G,000 rupees; .and the general fund, or 
fund for contingent expenccs, which con- 
sists of annual, quarterly, and monthly 
subscriptions, and donations amounting to 
160 rupees per month. Adverting to the 
defective organization of the committee, 
occasioned by the peculiar circumstances 
in which it had taken its origin, the gen- 
tlemen composing it recommended a 
more complete organization under a new 
and more comprehensive name, that of 
The British Indian Unitarian Association^ 
and witii that view proposed a series of 
resolutions for the consideration of the 
meeting, which were agreed to. 

Amongst the native members present 
were Ram Mohun Roy (who was labour- 
ing under severe indisposition), Diiraka- 
nath Thakoor, and Tarachand Chuckra- 
burtec. 

SIR r. Metcalfe’s entertainmfnt. 

A splendid entertainment, consisting of 
a ball and supper, was given by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, Dec. 21, to the Right lion, the 
Governor General and the Countess Am- 
herst. The company amounted to about 
600 persons, comprising all the rank, 
beauty, and fashion of Calcutta. 

In the course of the evening, a group 
of visitors made their appearance in the 
proper costume of the principal characters 
in Shakespeare’s plays, led on by Prospero, 
and the rear brought up by Dogherrp. On 
reaching the gorgeous pavilion where the 
Governor General and his party were 
seated, Prnspero delivered an appropriate 
address. 

The several personages in the group 
then mixed in the dance, exhibiting sun- 
dry amusing anachronisms. Falslaff led 
out a fashionable beauty of the ancien 
regime. The Ghost of Hamlet too might 
be observed holding converse with TUania, 
until scared a little by the sudden appear- 
ance of Boltonit who just brayed his ap- 
probation on the scene and then vanislied. 
Bhijlockdkhoy for a moment, forgot his bond 


and spoke to some lady whom he recog- 
nized ; while Henry VIII. addressed 
Lady Percy, and Anna Bulien replied to 
some remark of Dr. Cairn, who did not at 
all appear surprised to see Oberon treading 
on the toes of the vernacular Dogberry, or 
the haughty ff'^olsey holding along confab 
with a jolley carter. 

MOALMEIN. 

A correspondent in the John Bull thus 
writes from the new settlement of Moal- 
raein, or as he spells it, Mulmehyne : 

In tlic month of February Mulmehyne 
exhibited an unpromising scene of deso- 
late confusion, and from its surrounding 
piles of dilapidated temples, and its path- 
less water, no one expected that even Eu- 
ropean ingenuity and industry could have 
already rendered it the delightful and pic- 
turesque spot that it may now be considered. 
The uniform construction of the houses and 
public buildings, the regular allotment of 
ground attached to each, .are agreeably 
vaiied by the intersection of yoads, which 
have been admirably formed with skill and 
judgment, and are now so extensive as to 
be capable of admitting the use of vehicles 
of any description. One of the principal 
roads is carried over an extensive range of 
high ground, and presents a commanding 
view of a most m.agnificent scenery. Mar- 
t<al)an .and the hills in its vicinity ; the 
winding course of the river, interspersed 
with islands ; and, again, the unobstructed 
view of the more distant landscape, com- 
pletes a pictuie seldom excelled by orien- 
tal prospects. 

IK.SURANCF of lives in EKGLANn AND 
INDIA. 

We do not wish to alarm our readers, 
but to convey a piece of information to 
them wliich may, perliaps, induce them 
to lake care of themselves, and thus ob- 
viate the evil to which their attention is 
directed. On -wlial data the calculation is 
made, we are not aware, but we observe, 
that under the most favourable circum- 
stances, the chance of life in this country 
is regarded at home .as nearly 100 per cent, 
worse than in England, at Ic.ast up to the 
age of fifty, when the proportion rather 
improves. The following is the scale of 
premiums demanded by the Asylum Life 
Assurance Company, for the ages speci- 
fied, on lives in England and India, the 
latter being restricted to the civil service. 


Pmnium. 


Age. 

England. 

India. 

21 percent, j^l 

13 

10 . 

..£3 13 

7 

30 . 

2 

3 

5 . 

..4 5 

1 

40 , 

2 

19 

4 . 

.. 5 7 

.3 

50 . 

4 

4 

1 . 

..7 3 

10 


We confess we should like to know the 
principles on which these rates are con- 
structed, as we are very much disposed to 
question 
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question their accuracy, and to suspect 
that m the civil service of this country, ex- 
cept under peculiar circumstances, the 
average duration of life docs not fall short 
ol the period of existence in colder cli- 
mates.— - Co/. Gov, Gaz.f Oct. 22. 

* — — . 

BENOALKE LITERATURE. 

A work, which we doubt not will be 
found extremely useful, has just been 
published at the Baptist Mission Press, viz. 
a Dictionary of Bengalee and English, 
by Tarachand Chuckraburtee. We have 
the greater satisfaction in noticing this 
very creditable work, inasmuch as it may 
be reckoned the first fruits of the Hindoo 
college, our young lexicographer having 
been educated at that excellent institution. 
— India Gaz.f Dec.^l. 

CONVERSIONS IN THE SOUTH Of INDIA. 

The December number of the Mis- 
mnarij Intdligence has been published, 
and contains the conclusion of the account 
of the Tinn'evelly mission ; in the preccd- 
ing part of the account, the public was 
informed that ino'.t of the converts in that 
quarter had been made from idolatry, 
and that only a few, u ho were formerly 
Roman Catholics or of the old Tanjoie 
mission, had joined them, and although 
the generality of these new Chiisrians be- 
long rather to a low than to a high caste, 
the missionaries very justly ask “ when 
we see the rich and high despise or neglect 
the gracious message, and the poor and 
low receive and esteem it, shall we reject 
them because they are of a low caste ?” 

The following are some of the rcmaiks 
made by Messrs. Uheiuus and Schmid on 
tlie previous charaefer and habits of the 
converts, and the eflects of conveision on 
Uieir after habits of life: 

“ They were all idolaters and supersti. 
tious, devoted to the common gods of the 
Hindoos, and to other idols of their own 
making, which represent devils; impute 
in thought, word, and action. 

“ As to the eflect which their conver- 
sion has had upoti them we cannot of 
course speak very particularly as we are 
mostly at ii distance from them. Our 
opinion of them rests therefore principally 
upon the testimony of others, though 
many of those things, we are going to 
mention have fallen under our own notice. 
First then, they have all rejected idolatry, 
and learn to worship God in spirit and in 
truth. They are desirous of being in- 
structed in the wholesome truths of the 
Gospel, and men and women, and even 
children, assemble daily together for the 
purpose, especially on the Sabbath-day. 
A great many of them know the cate- 
chism by heart, and not a few have 
learnt also parts of the Scriptures 
by heart, such as the sermon on the 
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mount, fitc. That they do this instead of 
joining in their formet wild dances and 
idol worship, spending whole nights in 
revelling and obscene songs and actions, 
is certainly in their favour. A number of 
them were formerly devotees to idols, &c. 
they have left otf all these things, they 
have delivered over to us their clubs, idola- 
trous clothes, &c, and sit now with the rest 
soberly listening to the word of God, 
learning to trust in the living God, and 
not in lying devices. They are getting 
more cleanly in their liabits, and shew a 
more decent behaviour in every respect. 
At their marriage ceremonies they submit 
to the simple style required by Christian 
principles, discarding all the foolish and 
stupifying customs of the heathen on those 
occasions ; a circumstance of no small im- 
poitauccwhen it is considered how tena- 
cious the natives are of making a great 
show at marriages. The noise of (Quar- 
relling and fighting is hardly ever heard 
in their streets, and they learn to live to- 
gether in peace and harmony. The cruel 
treatment and persecution ot their heathen 
neighbours they learn more and more to 
bear with patience, and not to render evil 
for evil. Ljing is much abated among 
them, and they learn to love truth and 
righteousness, and arc ready to confess 
their faults. One congregation consists in 
part of Maravers ; they have left off alto- 
gether their night expeditions fur plunder 
and robbery, and live peaceably by the 
produce of their lands. Some of them 
iiavc been baptized, who confessed on the 
occasion, that at first they had asked for 
Christian instruction from worldly motives, 
but that having since leai nt the nature of 
Christianity, they were ready to abide by 
it any rate ; they give us much pleasure : 
others have made the same confession. 
Even the heathen give the converts a good 
testimony, and observe a very favourable 
change in their character. 

TFLEGRArilS IN INDIA. 

Our readers will have some idea of the 
effective state to which the system of tele- 
graphs has already been brought to on this 
side of India, although but very recently 
established, when we mention that in 
favourable weather, in eight minutes, ;i 
return has been made through a line ot 
400 miles to a communication fiom the 
presidency, or at the late ot miles in 
the minute. The line of signals now 
reaches as fiir as Chunar, about 500 miles 
from Calcutta. In no other quarter of 
the world has a system of telegraphs been 
carried to such an extent.— t/o/in Built 
Jun. 7. 

extracts from native newspapers. 

Luchmv.-’Wui majesty (the new King 
of Oude) lately held an assembly o 
learned 
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learned $Qd lioly tn«n at tlie Dil-arain» 
Elepljants were sent to convey U»e princi- 
pal, and an immonse assemblage of phi- 
losophers, sheikhs, and dervishes were 
collected and entertained by the best mu- 
sical performers, His majesty, after a 
long and interesting conversation with his 
guests, conferred upon ten of the sheikhs a 
pair of shawls each, and a coat and cap on 
twenty otliers, and sent a dress and five 
thousand rupees to Kutch Azim, who is 
reckoned amongst the sheikhs. On another 
occasion an order was issued to the Kot- 
wal, stating, tliat although the prepara- 
tions of spirituous liquor within ten coss 
of the capital was prohibited, yet it ap- 
peared that no notice was taken of this, and 
also that the Kotwal’s people levied a tax 
upon the passimrts given to travellers, con- 
duct which w'ould be severely punished if 
not reformed. Tlie shopkeepers ot Na- 
waz Gunj brought the corpse of a man 
who poisoned himself with opium, in 
consequence of having been beaten by a 
trader, one Tara Chand, to whom he owed 
thirty rupees. The trader was ordered to 
bo put in prison until the heirs of the de- 
ceased should consent to compromise the 
matter. Orders were issued to the Kot- 
wal, that the duties on grain should be no 
more than those imposed by the Nawab 
Sadat Ali Khan, and whereas the people 
of the city, and the musical professors 
complained of the extortions and oppres- 
sions of the police, orders were issued, that 
in no case sliouhl more than the due pe- 
nalty be enacted, and that no tax should 
be levied on public dancers and singers. 
Raja Rus Lai was appriNcd, that farming 
the intelligence department was unjust, 
and the news writers and hurkarus were to 
receive wages from the stale, 

Maharaja Runjit Sinh , — His highness 
was at Lahore to the 23d of November, 
but his tents bad been sent off towards 
Dina Nazar. On the 3th he visited the 
holy descendant of Nanak at the mauso- 
leum of Jehangir, and presented him with 
5,000 rupees. This venerable personage, 
however, complained that the teachers of 
the Sikh creed were no longer cherished 
in the country, and that every one that 
pleased plundered their villages, and in- 
sulted them with impunity. The maha- 
raja replied, that the prosperity of the 
country was owing to tlicir prayers, and 
that if any of their lands had been invaded 
they had only to demand assistance, and 
a body of horse should be sent immediately 
to clear their estates of all marauders. 
On the lOtli hurkarus arrived from the 
camp of Prince Klicrg Sinh, with des- 
patches from the prince and Mons. Allard, 
stating that in the last campaign, the ze- 
mindars of Pand Cherampur supplied 
Maulair Jemaill’s followers with grain, in 
punishment of which they had been driven 


out of the place and their effects plunder-i 
ed> A camel courier was sent off to de- 
sire the army to move quickly to the Pes- 
haw'er, where the Yusef Zeis were com- 
mitting depredations. 

Peshawer . — Advices of the 21st Novem- 
ber report, tliat Sayed Ahmed and Sayed 
Mahomed, with 15,000 hors© and foot had 
advanced to the stations of the Yusef Zeis, 
and were ravaging the districts of Pesha- 
wer. Akram Ali Khan, the foster bro- 
ther of Purdil Khan, had raised a force in 
Deret Jungul and committed depreda- 
tions. The Hakem of Peshawer had sent 
5,000 horse against him, and had written 
to the Killader and lo Dost Mahommed 
Khan, announcing the approach of Kherg 
Sing, and recommending them to be on 
the alert. 

Maharaja Janaki liao Sindhia . — On llic 
18th of November his highness set out to 
hunt lions at Baghbuian where lie arrived 
on the 20th. On the 21st thg cliacc was 
commenced and a lion was started, but lie 
got away after wounding several of the 
men on foot severely. On the following 
day, Raghu Rao with his troopers resumed 
the chase and started the animal, when 
Rustem Ali Khan, subadar, dismounted 
with some of his men, and came upon 
and killed the lion but not until four of 
the party were much lacerated. The ma- 
haraja bestowed rewards on the individuals 
who had distinguished themselvcs.—Jhwu 
Jflum Nxma. 

CllAMGE OF MINISTRV AT OOnE. 

Upon the accession of the reigning 
King of Oude, his majesty showed a 
marked attention to Mooatamud-ud-Dow- 
la, bettor known by the name of Hukeem 
Mehdee, who was disgraced by the late 
king and has lived in splendour at Fultey- 
ghur. After lavishing many honours upon 
him, making him presents in money and 
jewels to the amount of about a crore of 
rupees (according to the Oude court news- 
man) and visiting the Nawab, the king 
lias formally reinstated him in his post ot 
prime minister. He arrived at Lucknow 
on the 30th December; the ex-minister 
was about to be escorted out of the Oude 
territories by a military force. 

DISTURBANCE AT GWALIOR. 

We have not been able to collect any 
particulars as to the rumoured disturbance 
at Gwalior, nor have we learned how it 
originated or what end it had in view. It 
is stated, on the authority of private let- 
ters, tliat Captain Stubbs, who commands 
Scindiah'b contingent, had lost an arm in 
the affray. If we can depend on the state- 
ment that the troops had been order^ to 
march towords Gwalior, we should infer 
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that there was something ttioro in the mat- 
ter than a mere tumult or quarrel amongst 
Scindiah’s own adlierents witliin the fort. 
— Cfl/. John Bull, Jan* 3. 

THE HACKS. 

The second December meeting took 
pl.-ice on the 24lh of that month. The 
Governor General and his family attended 
the race course. Tlie sport was good. On 
the first day, Col. Gilbert’s English marc 
Constance was Ix'aten by Mr. Marjori- 
banks’ Arab horse Twist. A serious acci- 
dent occurred on the course, owing to the 
imprudent folly of a native lad in attempt- 
ing to ride across it during a race. The 
two foremost Imrsea, ridden by gentlemen, 
came against tlie lad with great violence 
and all fell ; the former were thrown but 
not much hurt, but the unfortunate cause 
of the accident was severely injured. 

BRUTE FIDELITY. 

A writer in a Calcutta paper says:— • 

1 happened U) call upon a lady of my ac- 
quaintance the other evening, when she 
informed mo that a sliort time ago, while 
reclining on a couch in a room on the 
ground floor of her house reading, she 
felt something creeping slowly over her 
head ; and ns she was about to raise her 
arm for the purpose of scaring the in- 
truder, which she concluded was .ally, a 
favoiuite little dog, which w, as attentively 
watching her, sprung upon the jiillow of 
the couch, when the unwelcome visitor 
retired with a hissing sound : the lady 
leaped up in ahum, and was much sur- 
prised to discover creeping under (he pil- 
low a cobra capclla snake, about three feet 
in length. The reptile made its oscaiie into 
a rattan clothes-basket, from which it was 
shoitly dislodged, and, I need not add, 
instantly destroyed. 

MAJOR SNODGRASs’s “ NARRATIVE OF THE 
BURMESE WAR.” 

The Oriental Maga’x.inc 0^ Calcutta (No. 
XIII.) contains some severe strictures 
upon the “Narrative of the BurmeseWar,” 
published by Major (now Col.) Snodgrass 
last year, of which it says that “ if any thing 
is expected from it beyond what the pub- 
lic despatches and new'spapers can afford, 
disappointment w ill be experienced, since, 
as coinparctl with these ordinary and cvery- 
diiy vehicles of intelligence, the volume is 
singularly defective in information.” The 
writer, moreover, charges IMajor Snodgrass 
with omissions traceable to reasons, far 
from creditable to the Major as a candid 
and impartial recorder of events. 

As persons resident in India are l)e.st 
competent to form an accurate judgment 
of the merits of such a w'ork tis this, and 
to correct the mistakes or misrepresenta- 
tions of the writer, we shall arive the sub- 


stance of the remarks of the reviewer of 
Major Snodgrass’s Narrative, wliere he 
appears to have best established his charges 
against tliat writer. 

The critic complains, in the first 
place, of the entire omission of the de- 
tails of the military operations in Assam, 
Sylliet, and Arracan, in a work professing 
to be a “ Narrative of the Burmese War.” 
He then accuses him of bestowing inflated 
encomiums on the bravery of the enemy, 
who only displayed, however, a regardless- 
ness of life as danger pressed upon him, 
“ because taught by his own customs to 
give no quarter, and expecting as little.” 
The critic then adverts to tlie effect of the 
example of the Burmese, in producing in 
the British soldier and sepoy what, in other 
circuniEtances, would have been deservedly 
called, be says, the most atrocious bar- 
barity. He adds : — “ Wc should feel 
happy, for the honour of the British name, 
if we could add, that any attempts were 
made to check the progress of this san- 
guinary spii it. But Major Snodgrass is 
silent on the part which Sir A. Campbell 
took on this occasion. Let us hope that 
the annals of thtf war, when they come 
from less poisoned and more impartial 
pens than his, will not tell a tale of orders 
not to spare a man, that, at this period, at 
least, of the war, would account for too 
much of the sanguinary and revolting en- 
counters which Major Snodgrass would 
impute solely to the character and customs 
of the enemy.” 

In the affair of Kykloo, in which our 
troops were defeated, and which ]\Iajor 
Snodgrass passes over in silence, the entio 
alleges that it was owing to no European 
troops being sent with Col. Smith, not- 
withstanding that officer requested they 
might he furnished him ; and he considers 
that Major Sncnlgrass, being from his of- 
ficial situation enabled to assign the reason 
why none was sent, has forfeited liis claim 
to the credit of a candid and impartial 
historian in withholding that information. 

In relating the attempts of the Burmese 
to take possession of Rangoon, the ac- 
curacy of the Major’s statements is dis- 
puted, “ on more occasions than one 
namely, where lie estimates the number 
of “ invuln'erables” as consisting of several 
thousands, instead of only 07ie thousand. 
He then observes : “ How far also Major 
Snodgrass allowed private feelings to inter- 
fere willi his distribution of the praise due to 
the troops employed in the skirmishes and 
engagements he narrates, wc cannot pre- 
tend to say : but when wc find the names of 
distinguij.hcd officci s never once mentioned 
in his woik, and the body guard, which 
behaved so gallantly, spoken of as ‘ a troop 
of dragoons,’ and in this manner, with 
many of his English readers, stript of the 
laurels they had so nobly earned, we must 
bo permitted to entertain our suspicions : 
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and having had access to know something 
of what took place Iwhind the scenes, we 
feel the less hesitation in the expression of 
our suspicion, that Major Snodgrass has 
sacrificed the impartiality of the historian 
to the feelings of tlie partizan. The turgid 
and inflated style of our author, and the 
abusive epithets in which he abounds, 
when speaking of the Uurmese, remind 
us of the language of several of Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell’s own despatches; but they 
certaitily were not like Major Snodgrass’s 
book, altogether silent on the exploits of 
the body guard at Pagam, wlien under 
the command of a subadar major; they 
excited the admiration of the whole army, 
and were the subject of praise in a special 
general order. Wo also suspect much, 
that when Major Snodgrass lavishes bis 
praise on ‘ the high bearing ’ — * undaunted 
spirit’— ‘ calm iiulifference,’ and ‘cool 
determination ’ of the ‘ British troops,’ he 
scarcely includes the sepoy soldiers and 
officers under the designation.” And 
again, a little further on : ” With those, 
iiulced, who are ignorant of the real state 
of matters, he may succeed— not in raising 
British courage higher tlian it has stood in 
public estimation— but in impressing a 
belief on the public mind, that when Sir 
Archibald Campbell gained a battle over 
the Burmese, he added a page to the mi- 
litary annals of England, worthy of taking 
its place by the side of Waterloo itself. It 
is by such writers as Major Snodgrass that 
such men as Mr. Wynn, who certainly 
ought to know better, arc misled to sj)oak 
of Rangoon as a ‘ strong fort,’ and to laud 
the bravery of <en thousand men, with a 
strong fleet, taking a place which a schooner 
of the II.C.’s Bombay marine, well arm- 
ed and equipt, would have found little 
difficulty in destroying. Will our readers 
believe that vvhen Major Snodgrass de- 
scribes the attack on tlie position of the 
Shoe Dagon Pagoda, occupied by our 
troops, on the 30th August, and speaks of 
‘ the compact body ’ of the enemy, ‘ rusli- 
ing from the jungle ’ — the head of ‘ the 
advancing column ’ of the enemy — the 
‘ bold and rapid advance of the dense 
MULTITUDE,’ the tumult of ‘ the advanc- 
ing mass’— the dreadful havoc among 
their ‘ crowded ranks ’—we say, can our 
readers, on imagining to themselves the 
reality of the scene, of which the picture 
is here given from the glowing pencil of 
Snodgrass, refrain from a smile, when we 
tell them, that the whole Burmese body at- 
tacking our position on that occasion, con- 
sisted of ninety men ! and llie dreadful 
havoc was the death of one or two men !” 

The writer then states other instances of 
inaccuracy and exaggeration in the book. 
The Major alleges one great cause of the 
sickness of the troops at Rangoon to 
have been their indulgence in limes and 
oranges, with which tlie jungles abounded ; 
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whereas, the reviewer states, these fruits 
were in the greatest demand in the hospi- 
tals as antiscorbutics; that the commis- 
sariat paid largely to such people who 
would venture to collect them ; and that 
these people were prevented by “ another 
and higher authority,” whilst the very 
oranges, for want of which our men were 
dying, were seen by an officer, on whose 
authority he relates the fact, packed up in 
chests and shipped off for Calcutta I He 
adds : “ Major Snodgrass also forgets to 
mention the hard labour which fell to the lot 
of the pioneers, on our troops first landing 
at Rangoon, employed in digging into 
the bowels of the stupendous Shoe Da- 
gon Praw, in search of treasure. The 
senior engineer, Capt. Mackintosh (Mads.), 
refused, it is said, to do this without a 
wiitten order, which it seems could not be 
granted ; but a Bengal engineer, we are in- 
formed, was found to undertake the work.” 

The statement of Major Snodgrass, that 
the Bengal division was stopped, Dec. 28, 
1825, in its advance, on account of the 
Bengal commissariat (which 'the Major is 
supposed to have viewed, in common with 
higher authorities, with no friendly eye) 
having failed in its supply of beef for the 
Europeans; the reviewer asserts that the 
commissariat never did fail in its supply 
of beef, even for a single day ; and he 
alleges, on the authority of the journal of 
an officer, that the real cause of the halt 
tvas the rapidity of the march over roads 
impracticable for wheeled carriages, where- 
by the commissariat calls were prevented 
from ad\ancing, and the cattle were ex- 
hausted. 

The omission of the names of seveial 
gallant officers, as well as the suppression 
of the services of the navy, are charged 
by the reviewer upon IH.ijor Snodgrass. 
Tn relating the attack on Kemmendiiic, 
the gallant Major Yates is never once 
mentioned. 

The reviewer charges Major Snodgrass 
with overlooking what was duo to a strict 
regard to facts, as they occurred, in regaid 
to the attack at Patanagoh. Thefoimei 
denies, on the credit of eye witnesses, 
the alleged movements of the enemy, 
as related by the Major ; and regards the 
opening of the artillery upon the Burmese 
boats, containing the wives and children 
of the garrison, as not only a blot on our 
IniniHiiity, but “ a breach of faith worthy 
of the Burmese themselves.” 

He also charges the Major with exalting 
hyperholically the character of the ene- 
my : “ It is evident, indeed,” he says, 
“ throughout the whole of Major Snod- 
grass’s work, that he labours to impress 
his reader with a much higher notion ot 
Burmese prowess and couiage than can, 
with any justice, be ascribed to these war- 
riors. Never since the commencement of 
our power in India, was a British army op- 
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posed to an enem^ formidable In itself, 
or from which it had less to fear, on the 
score of bravery, discipline, or intrepidity ; 
and the inflated language in which our 
author frequently allows himself to in- 
dulge, when speaking of the enemy, can 
only excite a smile among his fellow- 
soldiers, whoso fate it was to encounter 
this formidable foe. It was certainly in 
the w'eakness of the English General, as 
unprovided for encountering their customs 
and climate, that the Burmese found their 
strength. In every thing else — in every 
thing of positive or substantive resources 
or prowess, the Burmese proved them- 
selves, as they were esteemed by our troops, 
a miserable set of soini-barbarians. C(X)p- 
cd up in a stockade, and expecting, as they 
were accustomed to give, no quarter, they 
could occasionally resist individually to 
the last, and display the appearance of a 
desperate and resolute courage : but every 
thing requisite to constitute the soldier in 
the field was wanting in their character, 
and the slightest chance of escape was 
seized by them, even after our troops had 
entered their defences.” 

It is mortifying to read these allegations 
against the credit of a wiiter of Major 
Snodgiass’s rank and station, and against 
his book, which, according to his own 
statement, is “ without pretensions of any 
kind beyond that of Accuracy in the details 
it may contain.” 

CIVIL SERVICE ANNUITY FUND. 


resolved furtlier, that the case of such 
non-subscribers be recommended to the fa- 
vourable consideration of the Hon. Court, 
in the usual form, with a request that the 
indulgence of being admitted, on payment 
of arrears, from the 1st May 1825, with 
interest of six per cent, per annum, be ex- 
tended totho.se now desiring to avail them> 
selves of it.” 

The ballot then commenced for the elec- 
tion of five managers of the Fund for the 
ensuing year, and the votes having been 
taken, the following gentlemen were de- 
clared to have been duly chosen * — Messrs. 
A. Ross, Holt Mackenzie, H, T. Prinsep, 
E. Molony, and W. H. Macnaghten. 


Unappropriated Funds. 

Interest. 

Balance on 30th April 1H2G 1,63,704 9,022 

“lH2.S-2r.‘’.”’^’“ 16,007 

Interest on the Monthly .Sub-) - rr,c 

scrlptions of 1H25-20 j ^ 

Subscriptions received in 1026-27 3,64,260 0 

Fines received from three An-\, no n 

mutants j-J,30,2.d 0 


y,4(),.Mi7 26,2«4 

9,40,587 


Detluf t : 

Estiihlishment of the Fund 10,619 

Value of three Annuities trails-) ,> oa ■jiia 
ferred to AppropriaUsl Funds / ” 


9,60,871 

3,01,319 


Balance, 30tli.\pril J627- -.Sa-Us.. •6,05,552 


Appropriated Funds. 

B.'ilanco on. TOth April 1026 1,09,000 

Value of three Annuitants from )„ 

U nappropruated Funds / ' 


11,388 

0 


At the annual general meeting of the 
subscribers to the Civil Service Annuity 
Fund, liolflen the 1st Jan. 1828 ; George 
Wardc, Esq., in the chair. 

The managers having laid before the 
mooting the accounts of the past year, 
182()-27, together with tlic statement of 
the Fund, extracted therefrom, which were 
p.assod and approved ; 

The meeting was then made special, for 
the purpose of t.aking into consideration 
the proposition submitted by ccitain rc- 
(piisitionists, under date the 9tli Nov. 1827, 
VIZ. “ That timsc members of the Ciiil 
Service (tliirleen in number) who declined 
subscribing to the Annuity Fund, on the 
tender being made to them, shall again 
have the option of subscribing on payment 
of arrears of subscription from the 1st 
May 182.5.” When it was moved by Mr. 
II. T. Prinsep, seconded by Rlr, Mac- 
naglitcn, and resolved, “lhat it is the 
opinion of this meeting, that in so flw as 
concerns the Annuity Fund Institution, 
and the interests of the service at large, 
there is no objection to admitting to the 
l)encfits of tlie Fund, those who originally 
declined to subscribe to it ; and that as there 
is reason to believe that the refusal, in 
some instances, originated in misconcep- 
tion of the nature and objects of the In- 
i^lilulion. and of ibe benefits it offered. 


4,80,,S(W 11,388 

4,80,509 


4,91,888 

Deduct ; 

Anumnt to be paid by the 1 Ion. (’oiirt to \ 28.333 

three \nmntants of the year 1826-27 J 

H.il.iiico, .totiv Apnl 1827 •'^•i-Bs. 4,6.3,55.5 

Total Balance of the Funds -Sa-Ks.- •11,29,107 
Cl. WARDE, Chairman. 

• — Cal. Cov. Caz., Jufi. 7. 

RFSCUK OF TV\0 MEN FROM A DESERT 
ISLAND. 

Tlic Calcutta Gov. Gazette of January 
8 contains an intoreiting narrative of the 
sufferings and rescue of two men who had 
been left oil the island of Amsterdam in 
the Southern Ocean, for fourteen niontfis. 

On the dtli of November 1827, the 
Palmira made the desert island of Ainstcr- 
dam.or, us it is sometimes called, St. Paul ; 
the two islands, situated in the same longi- 
tude, 77° 58' E., and in 87*^ 52' ami 87 0 
S latitude, being often described by either 
name, in different maps and charts. Tlie 
island which the Palmira approached was 
the northernmost: and, p.issing to lee- 
ward, about five miles, a quantity ot 
smoke was distinguishable on the north 
side, which induced the captain to run m 
as close as possible, -and, when within a 
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of the shore, two wen were diBtinctly seen 
atanding on a little eminence. A boat 
waa lowered down, and Mr, Addison, the 
chief officer, proceeded toaffbrd assistance. 
In less than an hour the boat returned 
with the two strangers. Their appearance 
was truly squalid and miserable ; they had 
long beards ; their old ragged clothe#^ were 
patched with seal skins with the fur on. 
The bristly bide of a wild hog, fastened 
together, served for the breeches of one of 
them ; their shoes were also made of hog's 
skin, of the form called moccasin, which 
consists of a circular piece with the hair 
outside, and when tlie foot is placed in the 
middle of it, a cord, rote through the 
edges, draws the leather together round 
the ankle and instep. The name of one 
was James Paine, about 22 years of age, 
and of the other, llobert Proudfoot, about 
40, both sailors, and natives of Edinburgh. 
ITicy had been fourteen months on the 
island. 

It appeared, from their own account, 
that they joined the Governor Hunter y be- 
longing to Van Diemen’s Land, at the 
Isle of France; and in September 1826 
they arrived off the northernmost island. 
It is customary for these ships to land a 
number of their crew at the different 
islands, whore seals and sea-lions are pro- 
curable, and to take them up again a few 
months afterwards, with the oil and skins 
they may have been able to obtain. Ac- 
cordingly a boat was sent off from the 
schooner, with provisions and other arti- . 
cles, including salt for curing the seal 
skins. Paine and Proudfoot were landed 
at a convenient point, where two huts were 
discovered roofed with grass, the habita- 
tions doubtless of some former adventur- 
ers. The boat reUjrncd to the schooner, 
but after getting on board, a small breeze 
sprung up, the vessel was diiren to lee- 
ward, and nothing more was seen or lieard 
of her at the island. The two sufferers 
were thus left to themselves, and, in the 
morning, examining their resources, they 
found that almost all the salt had been de- 
stroyed by the surf ; and tliat neither of 
them had even a knife. Their only cloth- 
ing was on their backs. They husbanded 
their provisions with great care, having 
made them last five montlis. After that 
they were thrown entirely on their own 
ingenuity and exertions for every meal. 

To keep an account of time, they notch- 
ed tlie stave of a cask every morning, but 
they had committed an error of two days, 
their calculation bringing tlie date up to 
the 2d of November instead of the 4tli, 
when tlie Palmira arrived at the island. 

They found on the rocks at different 
times a needle, an old knife, aud a spike- 
nail ; with the latter they made a hook, and 
a piece of coir rope supplietl them witii a 
lino, with this they contrived to catch fish, 
but there being »o barb at the point of Uie 


hook, they had oftan the misfortune to 
lose their prey ; the only kind of fish they 
could obtain was, what the sailors call 
the trumpeter, and the only shell-fish lim- 
pets. They were frequently much dis- 
tressed for want of fresh water. The 
rocky surface of the ground not being 
covered with more than two or three feet 
of earth, digging for a spring was out of 
the question, even if they had the meaqs. 
They had, therefore, to search for pools 
of rain water, and sometimes they went 
several miles to quench their thirst, The 
island was well furnished with wild hogs, 
but they could not catch above five ; these 
they ran down and felled witli a stick only 
two or three inches in diameter. “ You 
must have run very fast for your dinner! ’* 
said the captain. “ Certainly, we ran 
fast for a dinner,” was the reply, “ but 
the pig had to run for his life!” The 
flesh of the wild hog was very dry and 
hard, without fat. Once they caught a 
few young ones ; these of course aftbrded 
them a sumptuous banquet. 

They aUeiui>ted to make a bow and ar- 
rows, but the branches of underwood and 
the shoots of stunted trees were found too 
brittle for the purpose. They could only 
subsist indeed from hand to mouth, as the 
salt failed them, which prevented their 
laying up a stock of fish, and for many 
months they were accustomed to eat their 
casually procured victuals without any salt 
at all. On more occasions than one they 
were tluee days without an opportunity of 
obtaining a morsel of food. 

They had a tinder-box when they land- 
ed, but the tinder was soon expended, and 
there was nolliing to be found of a vege- 
table nature dry enough to supply its 
place. Keeping up tlie fire in the hut, 
therefore, during the latter part ot their 
residence, became a subject of most painv 
fill anxiety, c9i>ecially in the night, for if 
it happened to go out there was no chance 
of lighting it again, and the pieservation 
of the “ vestal flame,” seems to have been 
the only, at least the chief, cause of quar- 
relling, or diflerence between them. The 
youngest was a heavy sleeper, so that upon 
Proudfoot more fretiuently fell the impe- 
rative and indispensible duly of watching, 
and if they went together any distance 
from tlio hut it was usual with lliem to 
heap the fire with peat and moss ; and, 
sometimes, for Initter security, they car- 
ried a piece of ignited peat along with 
them. 

One day they succeeded in ascending 
to the higliest peak, where they discover- 
ed tlie crater of a volcano more than a 
hundred yards in diameter and so deep 
that no bottom could be seen. 

When the Palmira was first seen, Paine 
was sanguine enough to anticipate their 
deliverance, and offered a wager tlial his 
notion was right; Proudfoot, less conlt- 
deiit 
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dent than his young companion, derided 
the idea, but seeing the vessel' come nearer 
they both rushed down from the height 
upon which they stood, and instantly 
lighted as large a fire as thej’ could to 
give intimation of the presence of human 
beings on the Spot. Nearing the island 
the ship Imisted her colours, and ^hen 
their happiness was complete, for they then 
felt certain of their sufferings being at an 
end. The surf on the lee side of the 
island was very high, and threatened de- 
struction to the boat. Mr. Addison hail- 
ed the men, and the moment his voice was 
heard, Paine said to his companion, I 
am sure that is my old chief mate and 
so it was, for three or four years before 
they had belonged to the same ship, the 
Jlegaiiat and had been at Macquarrie 
island together. As the surf ran so high 
it was fortunate that they had left a suffi- 
cient length of coir-rope to throw into 
tlie boat and hold on by, which enabled 
them to get on board without much diffi- 
culty. 


suirrjNG. 

AnivaU in the River. 

Dec. 28. Jane, Jamieson, from London. — 30. 
Vakutta, MoUen, from Stockholm, and (Kdipe, 
Lefort, from HaVre de Grace.— Jan. 1. Kenaad, 
('orstornhin, from Rangoon, and Leda, North- 
wood, irom New South Wales. -^-6. McCatUey, 
Aiken, from Madras.— 9. Arethuen, Haly, from 
Bombay; and Orient, White, from London.— 16. 
Mary Ann, Baucant, from London.— 17* Vemlia, 
Malmsley, from London and Madras. 

Departure* /rom Calcutta. 

Dec. 29. Oiilde Harold, Wat, for London, and 
VAtie, Ducros, for Bordeaux. — 31. Elizabeth, 
Gautherin, for Bordeaux.— Jon. 1. Welcome, Bu- 
chanan, for Liverpool ; and Carfha, Lindsay, for 
Bombay.— 2. Steam-vessel Enterprize, Johnstone, 
for Molmeln; Marquis of iMnsdown, Noyes, for 
Penang, Singapore, and Batavia; and Lady of 
the lAtks, Nicnolas, for Colombo. — .3. Colonel 
Newall, Davot, for Madras; and Clyde, Munro, 
for Madras and London.— 5. Cambridge, Barber, 
for London.— 6. Kingston, Bowen, for London; 
and General fay, Vldet, for Bordeaux.— 9. Im 
I jiure, Charlui, for Bordeaux.— 16. Mmeroa, Pro- 
byn, for London (with treasure). 


BIRTHS, 

Oil. 31. At Kumauh the lady of Lieut. Ford 
Angelo, 7thL.C., of a sou. 

Kov. 28. At Sulkea, the lady of G. Wise, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

Dec. 3. The lady of Chas. Stuart, Esq., of a 
son. 

11. At Secrora, the lady of Lieut. W. Beckett, 
9th N.L, of a daughter. 

17 . At Meerut, the lady of John Vincent, Esq., 
10th Queen’s Lancers, of a son. 

2ft. The lady of R. Allport, Esa., of a son. 

— Mrs. C. Gardener, of a daughter. 

24. At Chandemagore, the wife of Mi. John 
McLean, indigo planter, of a son. 

29. The wifr of Mr. E. Webb, of the govern- 
ment lithographic press, of a son. 

— Mrs. T. Hunter, of a son. 

Jan. 1. Mrs. G. E. Mann, of a son. 

3. Mrs. John Schorn, of a son. 

0. The lady of Major Swlnhoe, 20th N.L, of a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 30. At Chandemagore, Mr. R. Lloyd, to 
Mrs. Laura D’Anselme. „ 

Dec. 9. In the great gaol of Calcutta, Mr. O. 
Auat. .Hii/rM- Vnf on 1 <10 


Wilson, professor of dancing, to Mrs. Wall, of 
the Chowringhee boards. 

10. At Chandemagore, F. D. Bogaardt, Esq^.* 
his Nethertand Majesty's civil service, to DiaiM 
Levenia, youngat daughter of the late Col. T. T. 
Basset, H.C.’s service. , 

14. Mr. C. Scott, Juit,, to Miss M. A. Graham. 

15. Mr. John Low, to Miss Ann Ambrose. 

24. Mr. R. Mabert, to Mlsa M. Noble. 

26. At Chandemagore, Mr. F. Perrier, indigo 
planter, to Miss A. C. Le Blond. 

— Mr. Jas. Relly, to Miss M . Maxwell. 

27 . At the Cathedral, Calcutta, J. S. Reed, Esq., 
to Miss Margaret Fraser. 

28. At the Cathedral, Calcutta, D. Me. Leod, 
Esq., to Miss S. M. Adams. 

21i At St. John’s Cathedral, Calcutta, H. W. 
Copp, Esq., to Maria, daughter of the late R. 
Stanten, E^q., surgeon on the Bengal atablish- 
ment. 

— ■ At the Cathedral, Calcutta, Mr. John Binny, 
to Miss Angelica Emmer. 

31. Mrs. A. H. M. Wright, to Miss H. Fritz. 

Jan. 1. In Wellesley Place, James Ronald, Esq., 
assist, surg. II. C.’s service, to Agnes, youngest 
daughter of tiie late John Mac Nair, Esi;., of 
Glasgow. 

5. At SL John’s Cathedral, Calcutta, James 
Shlllingford, Esq., Indigo planter, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Wells, of C\smberwell. 


DEATHS. 

Dee A. Mrs. Anne Wilson, aged 62. 

6. Miss Lucy Mackenzie, aged 28. 

— Mr, L. J. Gomess, aged 23. 

— Ann Eliza, wife of Mr. J. Lief Mufhn, aged 

la 

10 . Mr. Domingo Gaspar, a native of Manilla, 
aged 30. 

11. Mr. James Thompson, late a branch pilot In 
the H.C.’s marine, aged 56. 

— Henry, son of N. L. Briant, Esq., aged 6 
years. 

19. Mrs. Ami Hearnes. 

21. At Meerut, Lieut. T. K. Skipton, 10th L.C,, 
whose death was occasioned by his horse falling on 
him. 

26. Mrs. Lucy Mitchell, aged 68. 

— John, son of Mr. C. Gregory, aged 10 years. 

28. Mrs. Eliza Jane Wilkinson, aged 89. 

29. Mrs. Maria Mar«hall, aged 28. 

Jan. 1. At (Chowringhee, Li^t. C. Wiggins, late 
of the horse artillery on this establishment, aged 25, 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

REWARD TO A NATIVE OFFICKR. 

Fori St. George, Oct. 5, 1827.— In con- 
sideration of the long and faithful service 
of Subadar Mahomed Surwar, formerly 
of the 1st regt. of L.C., the government 
were pleased, under date the 20th June 
1809, to present him witli a palankeen, 
and an allowance of 70 rupees per men- 
sem, for the maintenance of that equipage, 
as a mark of their approbation of his ser- 
vices, and further to reward them by 
directing that the amount of his pay thould 
bajwntinued as a pension for life to his 
nea-est heir on his decease. 

Subadar Major Mahomed Surwar, hav- 
ing continued to serve the Hon. Company 
with the same zeal and fidelity up to the 
present period, Uie Hon the Governor m 
Council is pleased as a further mark ot his 
approbation of the services of the subadaf 
major extending to forty-seven years» 
resolve that he be pensioned on the full 
r, O 
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pay aiul start’ allowance of his rank, and 
that he be presented with a horse and horse 
allowance of 42 rupees per mensem. 

NOK -COMMISSIONED MEDICAL SERVANTS. 

Fort St. George, Oct. .% 1827.— 'flie 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct, that when a non-commissioned 
medical servant is placed in an Indepen- 
dent medical charge, he shall receive only 
half the rate of allowance for medical sup- 
ply to which a commissioned medical offi- 
cer is entitled. 

The following is the relative rank of 
non-commissioned medical servants, under 
the new designations, which were publish- 
ed in G.O., dated the 27th of April last. 

Former Designation. New Designation. 

Sub- Assist. Surg., Apothecary. 

Apothecary, Second ditto. 

First Dresser, Assistant ditto. 

IMedical Pupil, IMed. Apprentice. 

First Dresser, Nat. Urst Dresser. 

Second Dresser, Nat. Second ditto. 

Nat. Med. Pupil. 

The Hon. the Governor in Council is 
further j)leased to direct, that the new rate 
of pay and allowance for non-commis- 
sioned medical servants, which was autho- 
rised by G.O, dated the 27tli of April, 
shall have effect from the 1st of May last. 

PRACTICE OF COURTS-MARTIAL. 

JIcnd- Quarter, Ocl. 25, 1827.— Much 
impediment to the ends of justice having 
arisen from the prosecution, in trials by 
general courts-martial, being conducted by 
a private prosecutor, frequently unac- 
quainted witli the law of evidence and ilie 
mode of examining witnesses ; his )sx- 
cellency the Commander-in-chief 6nds it 
expedient to direct as a general rule in 
this army, and moie especially upon all 
trials for the cognizance of a bieach of 
the public military law, that tlic piosecu- 
tion shall, according to the provision of the 
A) tides of War, (Sec. XIV. Art. IV.) be 
sustained by the .Tudge Advocate ; wlio 
must be supposed from bis professional 
experience and acquirements to be better 
qualihed for the task. 

In cases oUndindual injury, where par- 
ticular circumstances may render it advis- 
able tliat the conduct of the prosecution 
remain with the complainant, then the 
same are to be previously submitted for 
the considcr.ation of the Commander-in- 
chief, in order that his sanction may be 
obtained to the arrangement. 

Oct. 30.— Recent instances having oc- 
curred of interpreters attached to Native 
Courts-mai tial being relieved during a 
trial, this practice is prohibited as irregu- 
lar. Tlie record of the proceedings of 
such courts is rendered valid alone by the 
signature of the interpreter, who must 
therefore only be relieved, during the pro- 


cefediilgs on any trial on which he is svrorn, 
by certified indisposition, in which event, 
his signature mpst be required to the record 
of such portion of the proceedings^ as, may 
have been conducted during his attendance!,, 
and in like manner the signature of his 
successor to the remainder. 

The proceedings of General Coints- 
martial are invariably to be transmitted 
by the Judge Advocate General, or per- 
sons officiating as such, direct to the Judge 
Advocate General of the army, who will 
lay them before the Commander-in-chief. 

Nov. 13. — Instances having occurred of 
the undue infliction of solitary confiiKincnt, 
by the award of minor Courts-martial, 
his Excellency the Commander-in-chief 
is pleased to direct that six weeks he con- 
sidered the greatest period, for which such 
punishment can be inflicted l)y the sentence 
of any European Court-martial inferior to 
a general one. 

Nov. 30. — Several instances having re- 
cently been brought to the notice bf the 
Comm.Tuder-in-chief, of sentences of 
Courts-martial inferior to general, passed 
in direct opposition to the evidence before 
thecouit, and nevertheless contirmed and 
carried into execution, his Excellency 
feels himself called upon to intimiTte to 
commanding officers, tliat he w ill het carter 
hold them strictly responsible lor the con- 
fiimation of such illegal pioceedings ; tliat 
it is their especial duty to send back for 
revision all trials whereon the finding or 
sentence may be evidently contrary to the 
evidence adduced, and that in oases of 
unjust conviction particularly, he expects 
them to stand between the prisoner and 
the ill consequence of that want of infor- 
mation as to the commonest principles of 
the law- of evidence, which too frequently 
prevails in such courts, especially when 
composed of native officers, who too fre- 
quently receive insufficient information 
from the officer conducting the procecd- 
ings. 

Whenever soldiers are brought to trial 
not under the provisions of Article IV. 
Section XXI. of the European, or of 
ArticIeVI. Section XII. of the N.ilive Ar- 
ticles of War, and for olfences not speci- 
fied in any other of them, it is requisite 
that the same should be declared in the 
charge to be “ to the prejudice of good 
order and military discijiline.” 

Dec. 8. — The hour of adjournment, as 
well as that of assembly each day, is inva- 
riably to be entered upon the record of the 
proceedings of Courts-martial ; and in the 
event of adjournment at an hour earlier 
than usual, the cause thereof is to be expli- 
citly stated. 

Dec. 21.— Commanding officers of sta- 
tions and corps are cautioned against 
bringing to trial, before military courts, 
persons who are not amenable to military 
law ; as they may thereby subject them- 
selves 
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selves to all the inconveniences of a prose- 
cution In the civil courts, for authorizing 
that which is illegal. 

STAFF ALLOWANCES. 

Fort St. George f Dec. 22, 1827.— Tlie 
night Hon. the Governor in council 
deems it expedient to establish the follow- 
ing regulations regarding the allowances 
of general officers on the staff’. 

2. 'fhat in all future cases of absence 
on furlougli, or sick certificate of general 
officers on the staff, the present regulations 
regarding their allowances shall continue 
in force, provided the absence does not 
exceed three months, and is not beyond 
the limits of the authority of this govern- 
ment. 

3. That in all other cases of the absence 
of general officers on the staff’ on furlough 
or sick certificate, the next senior officer 
shall exercise both the division and his 
own (station) commands, receiving the al- 
lowances laid down in G. 0. 3<l Dec. 
f 824, paragraph 20 ; and that a deduction 
be made from the allowances of the absent 
general officer, e({ual to the additional al- 
lowance payable to the officer exercising 
the tcmpoiary command, 

4. The above rules will be, in all res- 
pects, applicable to the cases of officers 
under the rank of M.ijoi -general when 
placed on the staff', and in receipt of gene- 
ral officers’ allowances. 

RSCaUlTINa FOR REGIMENTS. 

Head- Quarters, Dec. 24, 1827. — All 
recruiting for regiments of light cavalry 
and native infantry, including the rifle 
corps, extra regiments, and Seringapntain 
local battalion, is to cease until further or- 
ilers, and any detached recruiting parties 
from these corps will immediately join 
their respective head-quarters. 

Recruit and pensioned boys attached to 
cavalry and infantry regiments, are not- 
withstanding this order to be transferred to 
tlu* ranks agreeable to the G. (). by Gov. 
of the 23d Feb. 1813, when they have at- 
tained the proper age and height, and arc 
in all respects fit to carry arms. 

The promotion in native infantry regi- 
ments of commissioned, non-commissioned 
officers, naiques, and drummers, is to 
cease till further orders, and all casualties 
in those ranks are to be reported to the 
adjutant general’s office, that the supernu- 
merary of each rank may be disposed of. 

PRESS OF OFFICERS. 

Head- Quarters, Dec. 31, 1827.— The 
Commander-in-chief, with reference to the 
general orders of the 8th Dec. 1823, 12th 
Dec. 1826, and .30tli Nov. 1827, directs a 
strict observance of all regulations upon 
die subject of dress, and to require that 
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punctually appropriated to tlic occasions 
specified. 

The only exceptions which the Com- 
mander-in-chief can admit of in the cos- 
tumes of officers laid down by regulation, 
and published to the army, is, that in con- 
sideration of the climate, officers of the 
staff’, of artillery, cavalry, and infantry are 
permitted (except wlien dressed for duty 
or parade) to wear white trowsers in dre^ 
and undress throughout tlie year. 

ff'^hen talcing exercise before 8 o'clock in 
the morning, officers are permitted to wear 
a shell jacket (as established), with forage 
cap or lound hat, without sw'ord or sash j 
but though the same jacket is allowed 
throughout the day when not on public 
duty, at review or other occasions of cere- 
mony or dress, it must be invariably ac- 
companied w'itb the regulation lint or cap, 
sash and sword. This order is not meant 
however to prevent officers, when engaged in 
field sports, from wearing a dress or hat 
more suitable to the purpose, but on every 
other occasion the staff and commanding 
officers of corps are called upon to take 
notice of any officer who may make his 
appearance out of quarters in an unautlio- 
rlzed dress, and for the strict execution in 
every respect of this order. 

The costume in which officers are to ap- 
pear on particular occasions is regulated 
iiy the general order on dress ; and to en- 
sure an uniformity, and avoid mistakes, 
it will alw.ays be notified In orders or me- 
inoianda previous to a review or inspection 
or other i/i t’AS orca.sid/i, the order in which 
staff and regimental officers arc to appear. 

Regimental officers are permitted to at- 
tend ;u<Wic entertainments of ceremony, in 
review order “dress,” and at all such balls, 
or even dress occasions, the dress coat must 
be invariably worn by staff officers ; but 
instead of pantaloons and Hessian boots, or 
silk stockings, and shoes, the white oveiall 
with Wellington boots, or loose trowsers 
and shoes, may be worn on occasions of 
ccicmony, but the sasli is on all occasions 
to be worn with boots and never with 
shoes. 

Officers of departments and command- 
ing officers of corps will icgulate the par- 
ticulars of dress respectively, so as that all 
may be uniform and dcpartmentally and 

regimcntally appointed. 

As breeches with silk stockings Iiavo 
been dispensed with by his Majesty on all 
dress occasions, but at his Majesty s draw- 
' ing room for the reception of ladies, they 
are also dispensed with in this army. 

Officers in mourning arc to wear the 
crape invariably above the elbow on the left 
arm. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

ENSIGN HULL. 

Vint,,. n.,r 
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15, 1637.— T11« Allowing extracts from 
the confirmed proceedings ofan European 
General Court-martial, held at Masulipa. 
tarn, on the 5th day of Dec. 1 827, by vir- 
tue of a warrant from his Exc. Lieut. - 
Gen. Sir G.T. Walker, G.C.D. and K.C.T. 
Commander-in-chief, are published to the 
army. 

Charge. — Enaign'Diomas Hillman Hull, 
of the ist European Regt., placed In con- 
finement by order of his Exc. the Com- 
mander-in-chief, on the following charge ; 

“ For manslaughter, in having at Ma- 
sulipatam, at or about four o’clock on the 
afternoon of Friday the 12th of Oct. 1827, 
struck with the thick end of a billiard cue, 
or other weapon, Lieut. Samuel Marshall, 
of the 1st European Regt., a blow on the 
head, whereof the said Lieut. Marshall 
died, at about half-past one o’clock on 
the following morning. 

(Signed) “ T.H.S. Conway, 

Adj.-Gen. of the Army.” 
“ Adj.-Gen. ’s Office, Fort St. George, 
2Gth Nov. 1827.” 

Tlie Court having most maturely 
weighed and considered the whole of the 
evidence brought forward in support of the 
prosecution, as well as what the prisoner. 
Ensign Thomas Hillman Hull, hath urged 
in his defence, and the evidence in support 
thereof, is of opinion,— 

That he is guilty of the charge prefer- 
red against him. 

Sentence.— -The Court having found the 
prisoner guilty to the extent above stated, 
doth sentence him. Ensign Tliomas Hill- 
man Hull, of the 1st European Regt., to 
be imprisoned for the space of twelve 
months (calendar), from such time, and at 
such place, as his Exc. the Commander- 
in-chief may be pleased to direct, 

(Signed) D. C. Smith, 
Lieut.-Col. 38th N. L, and President. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) G. T. Walkek, 
Lieut. -Gen., and Com.. in-chief. 

The officer commanding at Masulipa- 
tam will give directions for forwarding the 
prisoner, under proper escort, to tlie com- 
mon gaol of Madras, on receipt of this 
order; and his sentence will commence 
from the date of his reception there. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan. 4. T. C.ahagan, Esq., judge and alinlnal 
judge of Malabar. 

C. A. Thompson, Esq., sub-collector and joint 
magistrate at tJuddapah. 

A. Maclean, Esq., sub-coUector and joint magis- 
trate of Malabar. 

John Horsley, Esq., additional ditto ditto of 
Canara. 

J. S. Lushlngton, Esq., government agent at 
durbar of his Nighness the Wuwaub of the Car- 
natic. 

H. Monis, Esq., head assistant to principal col- 
lector and magistrate of southern division of Ar- 
cot. 

H. Montgomery, Esq., ditto ditto of Nellore. 


H. V. Conolly, Etq., ditto ditUrof Bellary. 

8. Capt. Wm. Marjoribanks, master attendant 
at Madras. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fhrr St.Genrfre, 1827.— Assist Snrg.S. 

Chippendall permitted to enter on general duties of 
army. 

Assist Surg. R. Cole app. to do duty under surg. 
of 1st brigade horse artillery. 

JL>cc. 28.— 8rA H.I. Sen. Lieut. F. B. Lucas to be 
rapt., and Sen. Ens. John Grimes to be lieut, v. 
Hole invalided ; dated I5th Dec. 1827. 

25th N.I. Ken. Ens. C. H. Warren to be Heat, v. 
Smith resigned ; dated 2‘2d Dec. 1827- 
Lieut. Cot Alex- Fair, 5lst N.L, permitted to 
resign command of Vellore la compliance with his 
request. 

Qth N.I. Lieut. T. L. Rlnpon to be qu. mast., 
intern., and payraast, v. Lucas prom.— Lient. G, 
D. Blaqulere to be adj., v. Rippon. 

Sunj. J. Underwood to be cantonment surgeon at 
St. I’bomas'B Mount, v. Mackenjle permitted to 
return to Europe. 

Surg. C. Desormeanx to be garrison surgeon of 
Vizagapatam, v. Underwood, 

Assist. Surg. J. W. Sherman to be deputy medi- 
cal storekeeper at Jnnlnah. 

Tioad-Quariers, Dec. 17.— Ens. T. L. Patch (re- 
cently prom.) app. to do duty with 16th N.I. 

Dec. 22.— 2d-Lieut. C. J. Cooke, of artih, posted 
to 3d bat. 

Dec. 24.— Removals. Lieut. Col. Com. M. N. Pe- 
reira, from 37th N.I. to 34th or C. L. 1. 5 Lieut. 
Col. Com. J. I). Grecnhill, from 34th or C.L.I. to 
37th N.L; Lieut. Col. F. W. Wilson, from 37lh 
to ;«th N.I., Lieut. Col. D. C. Smith, from 38th 
to 37th N.I. 

Capt. P. S. Hole (recently transf. to Invalid es- 
tab.) posted to Carnatic Europ. Vet. Bat. 

RemovaU 0/ Surgeons. W. Mackenzie, from 3d 
bat. artll. to t)th N.I. ; J. Underwood, from Car- 
natic Europ. Vet. Bat. to 3d bat. artil. ; C. Deaor- 
meaux, firom &th N.I. to Carnatic Europ. Vet. 
Bat. 

Ens. C. Sherard posted to 8th N.I., to complete 
cstab. 

Ens. Edm. Goodenough posted to 25th N.I. to 
complete estab. 

Dec. 29.— Assist. Surg. T. Powell posted to lyth 
N.I. 

Fott St. CeoTfe, Jan. 4, 1«20.— Capt. W. Cun- 
ningham, 44th N.I., to act as assist, qu. mast, 
gen. to troops in Dooal), during absence of Capt. 
O’Donoghue on sick certificate at Bombay. 

:WL.C. LieuU E. A. Langley to be adj., v. Ar- 
buthnot permitteil to return to Europe. 

Lieut. Col. T. Pollock, 22d N.L, permitted to 
resign command of Nagpore subsidiary force. 

Lieut. B. Stapyltori, 7th N.L, permitted, at his 
own request, to resign service of Hon. Company. 

Cadet P. H. Young admitted to infantry, and 
prom, to ensign. 

Jan.H—lthN.J. Sen. Ens. John Nixon to be 
lieut., V. Stapylton resigned ; date 5th Jan. 1828. 

AssisL Surg. H. G. Graham anp. to do duty 
under medical otficer in charge of ILM-’s 13th L. 
Drags. 

Maj. Gen. Sir Arch. Campbell, H.M.'s sei^ice 
(having been nominated temporarily to staff of 
army of Fort St. George) app. to command soutn- 
ern division of army. 

JJeuL Col. R. Armstrong, H.M.’s royal regt., to 
have command of southern division of army dur- 
ing absence of Maj. Gen. Campbell. 

Col. Sir John Sinclair, Bart., of artUlery, app. 
to staff of Fort. St. George, v. Leith, and to com- 
mand northern division of army. 

Lieut. Col. E. Boardraan, 45th N.L, to com- 
mand Trichinopoly. 

Lieut. Col. J. Brotlle, 9th N.L, to command 
Vellore, V. Fair permitted to return to Europe. 
Lieut. Col, W. G. Pcarse, of artiUery, to ^ 
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•ctlM a«nmMd<mt Of artiUery, with a teat at 
Military Board, v. Sinclair. 

AAth N.I. Lieut. J. W. Ramsey to bo adlM ▼. 
Cunningham resigned. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Lieut. Col. Alex. Fair, 
slst N.I. — Lieut. A. W. Gregory, 3 d L.C., for 
he^th.—Surg. W. Mackenzie, for health.-Vete- 
ter nary Sura. John Phillipson, for health.-Jan. 

22 d N.I.-Lieut.Col.J. 
Mwr, 28th Nj^i.-Lieut. Col. A. Balmain. 30th 
N.I., for health.-Capt. J. W. Pew, 40th N.I, for 
health (via Calcutta).— Lieut. R. W. Lane, 37th 
2^- VJ?'. Pace, 30th NTI., for 

health (via Bombay).— Lieut. L. Rudd, 37 th N.I., 
for health.-Ens. J. C. M'Nabb, .30th N.L, for 
health.— 8 . Capt. John Wallace, 46th N.I. 

To &ffl.- Dec.22. Capt. W. Thompson, 17 th 
N.I., for twelve months, for hcalth.—Jan. 8. Ens. 
H. S. O. Smith, 42d N.I., for six months, for 
health. 


with muskets and bayonets, which we 
imagine they must have taken during the 
war. They have about thirty iron and 
brass guns at Rangoon, and an immense 
quantity of swivels and gin^als, and they 
are daily improving in di8cTpUoe.--JI/aef. 
Cour.y Ike. 21- 

SUUSCRimONS. 

The subscriptions for the crews of the 
ships wrecked during the late storm, 
amounted, on the 16th Jan,, to 12,481 ru- 
pees. 

The subscription for erecting a statue in 
honour of the lute Sir Thomas Munro, 
amounted, on the same day, to 100,528 
rupees. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE NEILGHERUIES. 

We are glad to find the Neilgherrics are 
about to be made useful. We believe our 
readers are aware that it is the intention of 
government to erect habitations there for 
the benefit*of invalids : this will occasion 
a great saving to men in office in India ; 
it will ill many cases prevent the neces^ity 
of a voyage to England, and our honoura- 
ble mdslers will likewise gain by the ar- 
rangement, as they will continue to benefit 
by the services of those who resort to the 
hills instead of going home. The rents, 
which will be gladly paid for comfortable 
residences In that delightful climate, will 
doubtless compensate the Company most 
amply for any expense that may be laid 
out in building and furnishing houses 
tliere. — Mad. Cour. Jan. 8. 

RANGOOK. 

Recent accounts from Rangoon de- 
scribe the state of that town to be most 
deplorable. All trade was at a stand, and 
the governor was exacting all he could get 
to assist his government in raising the 12) 
lacs, which, according to the treaty, are 
now due to the Company. 

The country is described as so poor, tb.it 
it is much doubted if this instalment can 
be raised, and there will yet remain 25 
lacs more to be paid within this year. The 
King and Queen will not advance any 
portion of the tribute from their coH'ers, so 
that the whole is drawn from the unhappy 
inhabitants of the lower country. 

A select force of 1,000 men arrived at 
Kemmendine on the 1st ultimo from Ava. 
It was then given out tliat they had come 
to relieve the troops then in Rangoon, but 
it was generally supposed tliat the warlike 
chief of Martaban had given great dissatis- 
faction to the court of Ava, and that he 
was the object of tlie expedition. 

Should this chieftain oppose force to 
force, there can be little doubt that the 
Burmese will soon destroy him. Their 
army in Peeue is said to be well supplied 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Jrtn. 9. H.M.S. Cwene. from Penaiw; and Vort 
WtUiam, Neiah, from China and Penang. — 11. 
1/1 Belle Alliance, Hunter, from London and Capo 
of Good Hope; and H.M.S. Hind, Fumeaux, 
from Penang.— 14, Lord Melville, Brown, from 
Calcutta.— 15. Clyde, Munro, from Calcutta ; and 
Clarissa, Partarrlau, from Bordeaux, Bombay, 
and Ceylon.— 16. Childe Harold, West, from Cal- 
cutta. 

Departure#. 

Jan. 10. Catherine, Hudson, for Trincomallee. 
—11. La Gironde, Caussade, for Aleppe. — 17 , 
Broteetor, Waugh, for London. 


, BIRTHS. 

Dec. 11. At Qullon, the lady of Lieut. Hope 
Smith, 15th N.L, of a daughter. 

17 . At Vellore, the lady or Lieut, and AdJ. Geo, 
Wright, of a (laughter. 

31. At Vellore, Mrs. Macleod, lady of Capt. W. 
Macleod, 36th N.I., of a daughter. 

Jan, 1. At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. J. 
Smith, 31st or Tnchinopoly L.I., of a son. 

3. At Arn(x;, the lady of Lieut, and Paym. W, 
Cotton, loth M.N.L, of a dangliter. 

7 . The lady of T. M. Lane, Esq., of a daughter. 

8 . At Bangalore, the lady of Maj. Harris, of a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 

Jan. 9. At St. Mary’s Church, Allan Stewart, 
Esq., Capt. ll.M.’sBOth regt, to Rebecca Amelia, 
daughter of H. N. Watson, £s(i., of Charlton 
House, near Dover, Kent. 


DEATHS. 

Dec. 20. At Cannanore, Cornelia, youngest 
daughter of Capt. Barbauld, H.M.’s54th regt. 

.•ki. At Pondjcherry, Madame Pascale Camus, 
aged 85. 

Jan, 4, Charles Henry, only son of C. H. Clay, 
Esq., aged 3 years. 

8 . Louisa, third daughter of Capt. Paskc, of 
artillery, (ujed 2 years. 

16. The Rev. John Gordon, missionary, aged 49. 


Ijotitha)). 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

OFFICIATING ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 

Bombay Castle, Seyl. 1, 1827.— -A con- 
siderable number of assistant surgeons on 
the regular establishment having arrived 
from Europe in the present swwn, the 
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Govomor in Council is enabled to 
dispense with the services of the gentle- 
men who have been temporarily engaged 
on the Me<lic!d Establishment, and he is 
accordingly pleased to fix the alst Dec. 
next as the date from which ail officiating 
assistant surgeons shall cease to be borne 
on the public establishment. 

winow-s or EuaorxAN solpieus. 

Bomhoy Castle^ Sept. 11, 1827. — With 
reference to the G. O. dated 2.jtli Jan. last 
which prescribes that widows of European 
soldiers be not excluded from the benefits 
of Lord Clive’s fund on account of their 
being of Indian Inrth or parentage, the 
Honour.iblc the Governor in Council 
diiects that it be understood tliat widows 
of untnixed native extraction are not ad- 
missal)le to pensions fVom that institution. 

TEA AND SUGAR TO EUROPEAN TROOPS. 

Bombay Castle, Sept. 22, J 827. — The 
Governor in Council has been pleased to 
notify, in reference to G. 0. of 31st May 
last, that the rates at which the Commis- 
sariat is at present enabled to supply the 
European trooj)s with tea and sugar will 
allow the same to lie chaiged to the men 
at tlie rate of eighteen reas the nation 
at Bombay, and nineteen reas at out 
stations, supposing the daily ration to be 
fixed at half an ounce of green tea and one 
ounce and a half of sugar. In case of any 
fluctuation in the prices of these articles 
the same will be announced accordingly. 

The Governor in Council at the same 
time notifies that it is optional with com- 
manding officers of regiments to obtain 
these supplies through the Commissariat 
orby their ow'n means as heretofore, being 
careful, however, to give timely notice to 
the Commissariat of any intended change 
in the mode of supply. 

OFFICIATING PAYMASTERS. 

Bombay Castle, Oct. 20, 1827, — The 
Hoii. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct, that on all applications for per- 
mission for officers to conduct the pay de- 
partment of Ilis Majesty’s troops, the regi- 
mental paymaster 01 committee of paymas- 
tership on whose account such officer is to 
officiate, transmit with the application a 
written declaration in duplicate, signed in 
the one case by the paymaster, or in the 
other by each of the officers composing the 
committee, stating that they hold them- 
selves responsible for the acts of the officer 
who undertakes to perform the duties ; 
and if the permission be granted, a notifi- 
cation to that effect from His Exc. the 
Commander-in-chief to the office of audit 
accompanied by the written obligation 
above-mentioned, will be the military au- 
dit!^ gieQeral’s authority for recognizing 


the acting paymaster and passing his al- 
lowances. 

REGIMENTAL PAYMASTERS. 

Bombay Castle, Oct. 31, 1827. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to announce that the G. 0. dated 20tli 
May 1825, which directs that no officer 
from whom security is required shall be 
permitted to draw his official allowance 
until such security be furnished, is not 
intended to apply to king’s regimental 
paymasters, but only to officers who re- 
ceive a specific salary in addition to their 
pay and allowances. 

SALARIES OF DIPUTY JUDGE ADVOCATES 
GENERAL. 

Bombay Castle, Oct. 31, 1827. — The 
lion, the Governor in Council is pleased 
to publish for the information of the army 
the following extract of a letter from the 
lion, tlie Court of Directors, dated 25tli 
April, 1827. 

[74 and 7<j. The addition of 75 Rs.*per mensem 
to the salaries of the Deputy Judge Advocates 
General advised.] 

“ 32. We see no occasion for augment- 
ing the salaries of the Deputy Judge Ad- 
vocates at your presidency, which are 
already higher than tliosc at Madras, and 
we direct that the additional seventy-five 
rupees a month be refunded according to 
the notification made to you in our letter 
in this depaitment dated 14th July 1815.” 

COMMISSARIAT ARRANGEMENTS. 

Bombay Castle, Nov. 31, 1827. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council having re- 
solved to reliete tlie Commissary General 
of the details at the presidency office, and 
to place him precisely on the same footing 
with the Assistant Commissary General at 
the presidency as he stands with those at 
the other stations of the army, is pleased 
to make the following arrangements in tho 
commissariat department, to have effect 
from the first pioximo. 

I'hc first assistant attached to tlie Surat 
division to he transferred to the presidency 
division. 

The second assistant attached to the 
Ciitch subsidiary forc e to be transferred 
to the Suiat division of the army including 
thci Northern districts of Guzerat, com- 
prising the stations of Surat, Broach, 
Kaira and Ahmcdabad. 

Tho third assistant at llajeote to be at- 
tached to the Cuteh subsidiary force. 

The duties at Kajeote in Kattiwar, 
wliich station belongs to the Baroda sub- 
sidiary force, to be added to the duties of 
the second assistant attached to that force. 

The Commissary General will lose no 
time in carrying the above arrangement 
into effect, reporting to the Military Board 
when completed. 



RSQUIRITIOKS OF CIVIL OFFICEES FOR 
MILITARY AID. 

Bombay Caslle, Nov, 24, 1827.— Tlie 
following G. 0. dated the l6th instant, 
circulated from the Judicial Department, 
is now published for the information of all 
military authorities. 

Gt’neval OrdcT by Govern7H€i\t, 

Although by Regulation XXII. of 
1837, Section xlvi. civil officers at out- 
stations are authorized to make requisitions 
on the military aiithoiitias of the place for 
military aid, in prosecution of public pur- 
poses, among which the preset vution of the 
public peace is included under Regulation 
XII. of 1837, Section xxxi., Clause 4tb, 
still it is by no means the intention of the 
Goveinor in Council that civil officers 
should have any control over the mililaiy 
establishment beyond that which may be 
absolutely necessary ; with this view, there- 
fore, the following rules have been re- 
solved on by Government. 

1st. No civil officer shall make a requi- 
sition for trpops until he has requested and 
obtained tlie sanction of Government for 
the measure, unless it he apparent that the 
delay requisite for that purpose will prove 
detrimental to the public interests, which 
he will tlien certify in the requisition, he 
will also in that case immediately report 
the requisition to Government. 

2d. When a requisition is made without 
the previous sanction of GovcrnmeiU, the 
officer comtiianding the division may de- 
cline compliance with it, oncliarging him- 
self with the respondbility. 

3d. Requisitions must always be made 
to (he officer commanding the division by 
the civil officer permanently or tempora- 
rily at the head of (he department. 

4th. When requisitions aie made, all 
(he information of tlie service required to 
he performed must be given by tlie civil 
officer to the commanding officer, who is 
alone charged with the duty of fixing the 
force required, and the mode of employing 
it, for tlie jiurpose of performing the ser- 
vice described. 

NKW CORPS OP GOLUNDAUZE. 

Bombay Ca^lle, Nov. 30, 1827.— The 
following cxtiact, paragraphs 2d and .‘Id, 
of a letter from the hon. Court of Direc- 
tors, dated (he lOlh of April last, is pub- 
lished for the information of the army. 

“ Para. 2d. We have had before us 
paras, 67 and 68 of your letter of 19tli 
Sept. 1825 and paras. 16 and 18 of your 
letter dated 7th Juno 18‘26, and being of 
opinion that a corps of Golundauze is re- 
quired for the service of your presidency, 
we authorize you to raise a battalion of 
Golundauze of eight companies of the fol- 
lowing strength : — 

1 Colonel or Lieut. Col. Commandant ; 


1 Lieutenant Colonel j 
1 Major; 

5 Captains; 

10 Lieutenants ; 

5 2d Lieutenants; 

1 Subadar; 

2 Jemadars; 

6 Havildars; 

6 Naiques; 

70 Privates; 
being the establishment allowed for the 
corps of Golundauze at Madras. 

^ “ 3tl. The battalion of Golundauze of 
six companies raised by you in 1826 will 
form the basis of the new corps, and the 
commissions then granted to the Native 
officers will continue in force ; hut we 
positively direct that all promotions or 
commissions grunted to Kuropean officers 
on that occasion be declared null and void. 
The new commissions and promotions are 
to bear date fiom tlie day on which the 
formotion of the new' coips shall he pub- 
lished to the army in G. (>., which date 
is to correspond with the date of the com- 
missions to he issued to officers of the 
Bengal establishment under the operation 
of orders which we have issued to that 
Government; you will receive due no- 
tice from the Governor GeiKTal in Coun- 
cil of the date which they may havtf 
fixed.” 

In conformity to the preceding orders 
from the hon. Com t of Directors, the rank 
as''igncd to the Arlilleiy officcis who were 
promoted by the formation of the Golun- 
dauze battalion on the 6th of March 1826, 
is cancelled, and commissions arc assigned 
to the Artillery officers now promoted from 
the 28th of Sept, last, tlie dale from which 
the augmentation under the Bengal esta- 
blishment has had eirect. 


At LOWANCFS TO EXECUTIVE ENGINEERS. 

Bombay Castle, Dec. 17, 1 827. -The 
hon. the Governor in Council has been 
pleased in the general department, to pro- 
hibit in future tlie payment of tlie allow- 
ance of Its. 4 per diem, hitherto made 
from (he civil department to Infantry offi- 
cers acting ns executive engineers for 
superintending the ereciion or repairing 
of civil buildings in addition to the allow- 
ance authorized by C. 0. of the 29th June 
1820, for similar duties in the military 
department; unless there be a separate 
executive engineer for each department 
and such Infantiy officer be acting for 
both. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

James Little,! Esq., to be sheriff for ensuing 
year, in sue. to D. Seton, Esq. 

Judicial Department. 

Dec. 24. Mr. GreRor Grant to be first senior 
assist, judge and criminal judge of Surat. 


' Per Company, 
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MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bonbav Cattle, Nov. 23, 1827- — l«t Gr. N.l, 
Lieut. J. Harvey to be adj., v. CUbbom prom, to 
a comp. ; dated 19th Oct, 1827. 

lO^h N.L Lieut. J. D. Browne to be adj., v. 
Peyton dec, and Lieut. H. Aston to be qu. mast, 
ana Interp. in Hindoostanee and Mahratta lan- 
guages, V. Browne ; both dated 15th Oct. 1827-— 
Ens. T. Jackson to act as qu. mast, and Interp. in 
Hindoostanee during absence of Lieut. Aston, at 
sea on sick certificata 

A’oy. 27 . — Temporary Arran/fementt confirmed. 
Lieut. Col. M. Riddell, 7 th Madras L.C., to com- 
mand Ist infantry brigade of Dooab field force on 
departure of Lieut. Col. Frederick to Bombay.— 
Lieut. Col. S. Whitehlll to assume temporary 
command of Guicawar subsld. force, ana MaJ. 
Gibbon that of brigade at Baroda, on departure 
of Lieut. Col. Sandwith to presidency — Capt. H. 
Sandwith, 8 th N.L, to take charge of departments 
of assist, adj. gen. and assist, ou. mast, gen., 
Guicawar subsio. force, during aiwence of Capt. 
Roe. 

bthN.I. Ens. W. T. C. Scriven to be lieut., v. 
Unwin dec.; dated 16th Nov. I 827 . 

lOrA N.l. Lieut. D. Liddell to be capt.. and Ens* 
T. Jackson to be lieut., In sue. to Pouget dis- 
charged the service by sentence of a general court- 
martial; dated 18th Nov. 1827* 

Capt. C. Waddingtonto be civil engineer at pre- 
sidency. 

Lieut. C. W. Grant to be executive engineer at 
Broach and Kaira. 

Lieut, T. Turner to be .acting executive engineer 
in Cutch and Kattywar, with allowances of an 
assistant only until he has passed an examination 
in native language. 

Nov. 29.— 8f/i N.L Lieut. J. Neville to be capt., 
and Ens. H. C. Morse to be lieut. in sue. to New- 
ton dec. ; dated 10th Nov. 1827. 

Lieut, G.J. Mant, 19th N.L, to be a brigade 
major to forces, v. Newton dec. ; dated 18th Nov. 
1827. 

Lieut. Cf. St. B. Brown, 7th N.L, to be fort adj. 
at Surat, v. Mant ; dated ditta 
Dec. 1.— Lieut. J. W. Gordon, 7th N.L, placed 
at disposal of resident of Hyderabad. 

Cadet Alex. Tweedale admitted to cavalry.— 
Cadet S. Wyatt admitted to inf., and prom, to 
ensign. 

Lieut Athill to be ass’stant to chief engineer, v. 
Capt Jttvis who resigns that appointment. 

Dec. ^.--.Temporary appointments confirmed. Maj. 
G. Tweedy, 8th regt, to exercise command of 
brigade at Deeaaso long as command of Guicawar 
sulMd. force may devolve upon Lieut. Col. S. 
WhitehilL-Capt. R. H. Gillum to act as assist, 
adj. gen. with Guicawar subsid. force, during ab- 
sence of CaptLeighton on sick certificate.— Lieut. 
R. McKenzie, Ist L.C., to act as adj. to right wing 
at Kaira.— Li^t H. Stockley toact as qu. mast, to 
7th N.L 

Lieut H. Fawcett, Ist L.C., to act as brigade 
major on northern districts of Guzerat from date 
of departure of Capt. Gillum to join Guicawar 
subsld. force. 

Lieut C. Prescott, 5th N.L, to act as paymaster 
to Baroda subsid. force during absence of Capt 
Meldrum. 

Dec. 4.— Ens. T. R. Stewart transf., at his own 
request, from 10th to8th N.L 
S3d N.L Ens. F. H. Browne to be Heut, v. 
Ramsay dec. ; Lieut P. T. French to be adj., v, 
Ramsay dec. ; and Lieut. C. H. Browne to be act- 
ing qu, mast, V. French ; all dated 26th Nov. 1827. 

Dee. 5.— Lieut the Hon. A. O. Murray, 2d L.C., 
to be an aide-de^amp on personal stair of Com.- 
in-chief, V. Knox, from Ist Dec. 

It^/izntry. Sen. Maj. H, R, Deschamps to be 
lieut coL, V. Hlckes dec.; dated 17th Oct. 1827- 
—Sen. Maj. T. Morgan to be lieut col., v. Meall 
retired ; dated 2d Dec. 1827, 

7ffi N.L Capt D.Wilson to be maj., Lieut T. C. 
Parr to be capt , and Ens. J.R.Hibbert to be lieut, 
in sue. to Morgan prom. ; all dated 2d Dec. 1827. 

23d N.L Capt. M. E. Bagnold to be maj., and 
Lieut. H. Lyons to be capt., in sue. to Deschamps 


prom.i dated 17 th Oct, 1017.— Ens. T. Stock to be 
lieut., V. E. P. Ramsay dec. t dated 26th Nov. 1827. 

Dee, 8 .— Cadets W. A. St. Clair and J. N. Rooke 
admitted to artillery, and prom, to 2 d-lieuts.— Mr. 
John Ross admitted an assist, surg— Mr. Edw. 
Ovens admitted a veterinary surg. 

Capt. W. Henderson to be paymaster at presi- 
dency, V. Dunstcrville app. agent for clothing the 
army. SS 

Capt. G. Moore to be paymaster In Poona divl- 
slon of army. 

Capt. J. Ranken, 23d N.L, to be paymaster In 
Surat division of anny. 

Lieut, P. M. Melville, 7th N.L, to be acting 
paymaster to Sunat division of army during Capt. 
Rankin’s absence with his regt. 

Dec, 19.— 7f/i N.L Lieut. T. D. Fallon to be adj., 
V. Parr prom. ; dated 2d Dec. 1827. 

N.L Lieut. C. Richards to be adj., v. Ne- 
ville prom.; dated 18th Nov. 1827. 

Dec. 17 .— Assist. Surg. D. Fallon to have medical 
charge of detachment of invalids at Panwell, and 
to attend all applications for medical assistance 
from persons in H.M.’sor H.C’.’s service passing 
that station. 

Temporary arrangements confirmed. Lieut. Col. 
G. Litchfield, 2d L.G., to assume temporary com- 
mand of Malwa field force on departure of Lieut. 
Col. Salter to Join Gulcowar subsld. force.— Lieut. 
Col. J.Taylor, 1st Europ. regt., to command Ist in- 
fantry brigade of Dooab field force from 26th Nov, 
—Capt. R. W. Gillum to command In northern 
districts of Guzerat on departure therefrom of 
Lieut Col. P. Dclamotle proceeding,to presidency 
on sick certificate.— Capt. G. Moor, 18th N.L. tQ 
act as brigade major at heail-quarters of Surat div. 
of army from 18th Nov., until relieved by officer 
nominated to the duty.— Lieut. F. Croad, H.M.'s 
20th F., to act as brigade major to field detachment 
of Bombay troops serving with Dooab force.— 
Lieut. W. Purves to act as adj. to 9th N.l. ftom 
27th Nov., until Lieut. Shaw may he relieved from 
charge of regt — Lieut. C. W. Wenn to act as adj. 
to 18lh N.L from date of departure of Lieut. 
Spence to presidency on sick certificate,— Lieut, S. 
Landon, 16th N.L, to act as litern. ip Hindoos- 
tanee to 3d N.l. until an officer of latter may be 
available for the duty.— Lieut. W. Lang to act as 
adj., and Lieut. J. Holland as Interp. ana qu. mast, 
to 2l8t N.L during absence of Lieut. Ennis on 
duty at Surat.— Lieut. J. T. Forster, qu. mast, of 
marine bat, to officiate as Interp. to 7tn N.L until 
further orders. 

Dr. 2i».— Lieut Durantoy, 4fHh Madras N.T., 
to take charge of European and native details at 
Belgaum ; dated 4th Sept. 

Surg. Jas. Dow to be garr. surg. of Surat, in 
sue. to Surg. Paton proccMlng on furlough. 

Jan. 7, 1828.— Assist Surg. Forest, H.M.’s 20th 
regt, to have charge of field detachment hospital 
at Satara. 

Temporary arrangements confirmed. Maj. G. 
Tweedy, fith N.L, to assume temporary command 
of Gulcowar subsld. force — ('apt J. Clerk, 22d 
N.I., to command northern districts of Guzerat 
on departure of Capt. Gillum to join Gulcowar 
subsid. force.— Lieut. F. Durack, 24th N.L, to act 
as adj, to five native companies of light bat. while 
proceeding from Dooab field force to rejoin Poona 
dlv. of army, and Lieut F. Meldrum, Queen’s 
Royals, to act as qu. mast, to remaining portion of 
bat. on departure of Lieut. Woodbum, from lllh 
Dec. 1827 — Lieut. J. S. Ramsay to art as qu. 
mast to 4th N.L during absence of Llyut Thom- 
buryon duty at Vlngorla.— Lieut S. J, Stevens to 
act as adj. to aoth N.L until arrlvalof LleutPrlor. 
—Lieut H. C. Teasdale to act as adj. to details of 
25th N.L left at Sattara, from 14th Dec. 1827* 

Returned to duty firm FMrope. Lieut. C. H. 
Wells, 26th N.L ; arrived 2M Nov.— Lieut C. A. 
Woodhouse, 3d L.C., and Capt. J. Farquharson, 
9th L.C. ; arrived 4th Dec. 


MARINE appointments. 

Jan. 4.— Capt Walker to succeed Capt Hardy 
as capt. of Mazagon dock, on his departure for 
England.— Capt Grant to take charge of apjpolbt- 
ment after Capt Hardy’s departure until arnvai of 
Capt Walker. 
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furloughs. 
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lor neAitni— ])ec« 5* Lieut. C« Benbow iftth i\r i 

hiVh” ff ".'■•#«• y!- Tn'or. laffi.'fS 

Drake, 4tiiN.I., forhealth^ 
Y’, 17th Madras N.I., for 
h^ealth. Assiy. Sure. L. Liddell, for health— 

ffe% s’ snihf®“"f health— 4. 

r for health— Lieut. 

Noblt' Si nIi.'; tohlSh.'” 

To Sm.— Nftv. 23. Lieut. R. G. Kinir. 3d N.I 
for nine months, for health— Dec. IH. Cant, c’ 

Johnson, 3d N.L, for one year, for health. 

p the Neelf^herry Hills — Nov. 28. Cant. T. 
Leighton, assist, adj. gen. Gulcowar subsid. force 
forsix months, for health. 
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chants, Uie bar, &c. The Hon. the Chief 
Justice, with Lady West, and His Exc. 
the Commander-in-chief, were likewise 
present — Bonu Cour. Jan. 5. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Dec. 13. Gipsrv, Quirk, from Liverpool T and 

^sosfrts, Bourchler, from London lA. Helen, 

Langly, from China.— If*. Rrttanma, Ferris, from 
London; and Loj-d Ca<ttlerettf(h, Hogg, from China. 
— ly. JgAm RanwemflH, White, from China; and 
wwi/wo, Craw, from Hussorah.— 20. Unkeof Red- 
^’"Si/'-o’n Muscat, and Malvina, M‘Der- 
24. VKvelme, Autjeame, 
Smith, from Cal- 
(^tta— Asia Felix, Jelliioc', from Calcutta.— 
f'f, ^Vales, Bradford, from Cal- 
emta— 3. Allen, from China— 4. Imvjee 

Sm Grecian, Allen, 

Departures. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

MIIOW RACK,S. 

On the last day of the Mliow races, 5(Ii 
Dec, a whim purse,” as it is called in 
the Bombay papers, was run for between a 
bullock an^ a tattoo, which terminated 
according to t!ie following nj/lcial report— 

Ragoo’s Dun Bullock 1 

. . . Tattoo Motee 2 

This race created great amusemctit, and 
expectation was on tiptoe to see how it 
would turn out the bullock was in high 
galloping Older, and came to the scratch 
looking very like a winner. The tattoo 
was of the true fighting cast, with short 
hair and long teeth, and his tail in notches. 
At starting the bullock made a jumj) for 
the lead, and by just grazing the tattoo’s 
side with his horn, somewhat accelerated 
his pace; but the bullock galloped in high 
style, his tail proving of great assistance (o 
tlie rider of the t.attoo, who knowingly 
availed himself of it for some yaids; then 
disdaining any further aid, he dropped the 
bullock’s tail, and won by a head. 

MR. ZLPH instone’s STATITF. 

The subscription to the statue of the 
Hon. Mr. Elphinstone to be elected in 
Bombay, and to the service of plate to 
he presented to him in England, amounted 
on the 12th Jan, to 81,000 rupees. 

FFTE AT PARELL HOUSE. 

Tuesday last being New Year’s Day, 
the Hon. the Governor cnteitained the 
society of this settlement at Parell House. 
The f^te was on the usual scale, but the 
attendance of ladies was less numerous 
than on some former occasions. This may 
be ascribed in a great measure to the ab- 
sence of many families on little tours, to 
which the present coolness of the weather 
and relaxation from business particularly 
invite them. There was, however, at Go- 
vernment House, a very large assemblage 
of the gentlemen of the semceSf the mer- 
Asiniic Journ.Yot.25.}^o. 150. 


Dee. 17 Uod Sueeess, Durant, and Hanmh, 
Martin, Iwth for China. — 10. Amcrienn brlff 
Reaper, C hapman, for Muscat. -g.*;. Malvina. 
Murray, for London.-2<). Virf^mm Camavant. 
tor Malabar, Bourbon, and Marseilles.— Jan. l. 
fV/Wimla. Whyte, for China.-3. Bark Malvina, 
M Dermott, for Madras. — 4. Sli'afurk, Symes, for 
C cylon.— 6. Reeovery, Cliapman, for London.— 15. 
St. David, Richardson, for London.— IG. Ctm- 
brtan, Blyth, for London. 




Dee. 3. At Gwalior, the lady of Major Josiah 
Stewart, political resident, of a daughter. 

0. At RutnaghciTv, the lady of Lieut, McGIl- 
livray, exectitive engineer of the Southern Con- 
can, of a daughter, 

^ Jan. 3. The lady of Lieut. Moresby, deputy ma- 
rine storekeeper, of a son. 

5. At Matoongha, Mrs. Archer, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGFS, 

Dee. 12. Mr. R. King, to Miss F. Bird. 

22. At St. Thomas’s Church, Mr. G. B. .Smith, 
head dork in the adjutant general’s ofllcc, to Miss 
E. Tyndall. 

Jan. 1. Mr. H. Cresslcman, Marshal Bombay 
Gaol, to Mibs C. Johnson, 


DEATHS. 

Nm'.2'>. At Assccrgurli, Lieut. E. P. Ramsay, 
adj. of the 21d N.I. 

27. At Nus‘;oerahad, Lieut. J. C. Drummond,' 
Iflth Bombay N.L, aged 21, fourth .son of Admi- 
ral and Lady Charlotte Drummond, of Mcggincli 
Castle, Perthshire. 

— Drowned off the roast of Bancoote, Mrs. 

Lewis, wife of R. Lewis, Esq., Bombay N.I .also 

their infant child. 

Dee. 5. Of fever, Mr. James Grant, free mariner, 
aged 15. 

8 . Colin Cha.s. Forlx s, third son of Colin Robert- 
son, Esq., of York Place, London, in lds22d year. 

— Mr. G. Bilton, mechanist, of the new rhint, 
aged 20. 

!). In the fort, C. J. J. Robertson, F^q., of Cal- 
cutta. 

Jan. 5. Catlierine, wife of Mr. Conductor H. F. 
Dilly, of the dep6t of instnirtion at Matoongha, 
aged 28. 


%)mang. 


OcM4. HeranietTer Gabriel, Esq., Armenian 
merchant of this island, aged 32. 

15. Mrs. Heylin, wife of Mr. Henry lleylin, 
aged 21. 

Nor. 3. Clara Frances, wife of E. T. Downes, 
Esq., of Kiihnagur, assist, surg. of the H.C.’s 
service. 

5 P 
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l^ingapotr. 

SEIZURE or THE CARIMOMS. 

A coti&iderable sensation appears to 
lave been excited here by the proceedings 
Df the Rajah Muda of Rhio, who, in con- 
junction with the Dutch Resident of that 
settlement, but ostensibly on his own ac- 
count, has taken forcible possession of the 
Carimons, by an armament, in which was 
an European detatchnient, under the com- 
mand of Major Elout, the said resident. 

MARKUOK. 

Oct. 9. John Patullo, Esq., of the civil service, 
to Harriet, eldest daughter of Dr. Jas. Hate, late 
of Calcutta. 


ilNalacra. 

On the 1st Nov. a meeting of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of this settlement was 
held at the Court House, to take into con- 
sideration the Governor’s communication 
that the existence of the Orphan Chamber 
is in opposition to that clause of the char- 
ter of justice, which provides for the ad- 
ministration to the estates of persons dying 
intestate. It appeared that its dissolution 
would be attended with ruinous conse- 
quences to the inhabitants, and that to 
call in the bonds held under the Cham- 
ber for money lent out, would be at- 
tended with much delay and trouble, or 
with utter ruin to many industrious 
individuals. Independent of this, the 
great utility of the Chamber was biougbl 
to view, by which it appeand that tlie 
Cfiamber served as u sort of bank to the 
inhabitants in general ; that the surplus 
money of the Chamber, (until the late 
plundering of it by the Dutch govern- 
ment) had been applied to useful pul>lic 
purposes, eh. supporting the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic clergy ; feeding the 
poor; repairing the roads; supporting 
schools, &c. ; and th.it the surplus fund 
might again be applied to similar pur- 
poses when it became any way siifHcient. 

such and oilier grounds it was una- 
nimously resolved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to draw up a petition to the Go- 
vernor, to interfere in behalf of the Cham- 
ber, to have it formed into a body politic, 
independent of the Court, with the same 
privileges as hitherto enjoyed, but under 
certain alterations and regulations which 
would tend to its improvement. 


Ctitta. 

DEATHS. 

Dec. 23. At Macao, Sir Wm. Fraser, Bart.,j)re- 
■ident of the Select Committee of the Hon. East- 
India Company’s establishment at Canton. 


latety, J. O. Ellis, Esq., of the Benmd military 
service, In his 20th year, rourtb son of the late Co- 
lonel Ellis, 25th Dragoons. 


Ilrthrrliintfs ginhta. 

STATE or SiMk 

Batavian papers and letters to the be- 
ginning of January, contain abundant 
proofs that the insurrection is rather ex- 
tended than diminished ; although some 
of the Pangerangs had submitted, Diepo 
Negoro is at the head of a considerable 
force, and moves about with little moles- 
tation from the Dutch troops. The rein- 
forcements from the Netherlands had not 
arrived. 

The old Sultan of Djoejokarta, who was 
restored by the Netherlands Government 
in 1826, died on the 2d of January. In 
consequence of his decease, the young 
Sultan has been placed under the guar- 
dianship of Pangerang Mangko Kosoemo. 

DUTIES AND COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 

Amsterdam, April 22.— Tlieliing of the 
Netherlands has declared the port of 
Rhio to be a free poit after tlie 1st of 
January 18-29, for the importation and ex- 
portation of all goods, free from tolls, 
duties, (^c. They are to be declared un- 
der the form of a bill of lading, excepting 
only munitions of war, v\])ieh arc to be 
left at the disposal of the Dutch governor 
and council of the port. 

Brusbcl'if May \1 . — By a decree of his 
Majesty, dated April 25, the export duties 
on coflee iti our Ea^t-Inilia possessions 
will be henceforth levied as fltllows.-.. 
Exported by national ships fiom the Ne- 
thcilands, 2 florins per picol ; by national 
ships fiom foreign ports, 2 floiiiis.^0 Cv.nts. 
per pitol. By loicign ships for ports of 
the Netherlands, 4 florins per picol ; by 
foreign ship-, for foreign ports, 5 florins. 

Tliesc reji Illations aie to take ellecl in the 
several ports of our East- India colonies 
15 days after their puhlication. Foreign 
vessels deal ingout for one of the poits of 
the Netherlands are to pay, besides the 
duty of 4 florins, the surplus of one floiin 
per picol, which sui plus will be repaid as 
soon as the carg{» is discharged in one of 
the ports of the Netherlands. 

DEATH. 

Oct. 2. At Batavia, Gavorke Manuk, Etq., au 
Armenian merchant of tliat place, aged 60. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

BIRTHS, 

Sept. 12. At Sydney, the lady of the Rev. Dr. 
Halloran, of a daughter. 

28. At Dobroid, the lady of D. Ramsay, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

Oct. 8. At Sydney, Mia. Duncomb, of a son. 

23. At 
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23. At Minchinbury, the wife of H. Howey. 
Esq., of a daughter. 

MAaRIAQES. 

Sept. 20. At Sydney, Misi Stephen, daughter of 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Stephen, to Capt. Robison, 
of the New SoutlAWales Corps. 

29. In Suttonflrest, district of Argyle, James 
Atkinson, Esq.^. P. of Oldburn, to Miss C. 
Waring. 

Oct. 1. At Sydney, W. Shairp, Esq., clerk in the 
Colonial OlRce, and son of Maj. Shairp, h. p. 29th 
Foot, to Sophia, eldest daughter of Mr. Jas. Mil- 
som, North Shore. 

6. At Sydney, Mr. John Paul, to Miss Mary 
Bowen. 

Ki. At Sydney, Mr. Badgery, of the South 
Creek, to Miss Dixon, niece of John Dixon, Esq., 
of the steam-engine, Sydney. 

DEATHS. 

Aug. 22. At Sydney, Mr. John Nobhs, of Upper 

Pitt Street. 
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Lateh/. Mr. Pennington, formerly superlntea- 
dent of the establishment at Port Stephens. 


ifHaucitius. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 18. The lady of W. S. Saunders, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

Ocf. 20. At Bourbon, the wifb of Capt H. W. 
Bcyts, of the grab bark Shah Byrarngore, of a 
daughter. 


(ffapc of ©oott ?i)opr. 

DEATH. 

Dec.Vj. At Graham’s Town, J. M. Cameron, 
Esq., Capt. in H.M.’s 55th Foot, aged 42. 


Debate at the May 28. 


INDIAN SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Jan. 11, 1828. 

Government Securities. 

Buy.]Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 26 0 neinlttableLoanO pcrct.25 .Slhem. 
Disc. U .'1 Five per ct. Loan . -0 6 Disc. 

Prem. O J New 5 percent. I.oan • • Pai Disc. 
Rates of Excliangc. 

On London, 6 monlhs’ sight,— to buy Is. lO^d. 

—to soli 2s. OUl. per Sicui Bupec. 

On Madras, JO'days’ ditto, 91 to 92 Sicca Rupees 
per ]()(l Madras Rupees. 

On Bombay ditto, 98 Sicca Rupees per IdO Bom- 
bay Rupees. 

Bank Shares — Prem.— to buy 5,200— to sell 5,100. 


Madias, Jan 1 '”.’8. 

tlox eminent Secant les. 

Six per cent, ileng.il Reindtablc Loan. 

At the Rate of Sui^ciiption, viz. 

Madras Rs. pei .fi5 Sa. Rs. 283 Prem. 

At a Rato picvailiiig among Menliants 
and Biokers in buying anti selling I’ub- 
lic Securities, i'lr. lui)^ Madras its. per 
lOOSa. Us. .... • • - 263 Prem. 


Five per cent Bengal Unremlttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, 350 
Madras Rs. per Sa. Rs 1 Diio. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merch i ts 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, eti. 100^ Madras Rs. per 
lOO Sa. Rs. 1 Disc. 


Bombai/, Jan. 12, 1828. 

A Five per cent. Loan open. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight, Is. fljd. per Rupee. 
On Calaittii, at 30 d.iys’ sight, lu(i Uom. Rs. per 
RMi Suc.1 Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 100 Bom, Rs. per 100 
Madras Rs. 


Canton, Dec. A, 1827. 

Exchange on England, six months, 4s. to 4». 2d. 
Ditto on Bengal, .'todays, 200 to 20 '. 

Ditto on Bombay, 30 days, 210t(»2jJ. 

Sysee Siher, prem. per cent. 5s. 2d. 


DEBA'fE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Easi-India House, 2Sth Mai/, 1S28. 

A Special General Couit of Pioprie- 
tors of East- India Slock was lield for 
the purpose of l.aying before the pro- 
prietors, for tlicir appiobalion, a resolution 
of the Court of Directors of the 2d of 
April last, granting to IMajor George 
Cunninghame, of the Jlengal retired list, 
an allowance of 2001. per annum, in addi- 
tion to his present pay and allowance of 
1301. per annum, on the grounds therein 
stated. 

(Owing to the late period of the month, 
we must reserve a full report of the debate 
fpr our next number.) 

The Chairman (W. Astell, Esq.) ijaving 
stated the purpose for which the Court 
had been summoned, the resolution of the 
Court of Director/; was read, from which 
it nrtnoavn,! (hat in Mainr /then 


( aptain) Cunninghame had greatly signa- 
lized himself in quelling a dangerous mu- 
tiny at Bareilly. In the course of an ac- 
tion with the insurgents, his horse was 
shot under him, and he fell on the hilt of 
his sword, by which he was severely 
wounded, lie then proceeded to cj, for 
the benefit of his health, and returned to 
India in 1818; but his health still conti- 
niiitig in a bad state, he was obliged again 
logo to sea. In 1819 he arrived in Eng- 
land, and in 1822 he represented to thb 
Court of Directors the state of bodily suf- 
fering under which he laboured, and al- 
luded also to the fact that he had lost his 
private property by the failure of a house 
of agency. In January, 1823, he was 
permitted to retire on his half-pay of 
1731. 7s. 6d. per annum. A pension of 
lool. was subscnuentlv nranted to him ; 
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and an addition of 901. was afterwards 
made to that pension. The Court of Di- 
rectors now recommend an additional pen- 
sion of 200). per annum, on the grounds 
of the important services i cndered by Major 
Cunninghame at Bareilly, in 1816, and 
the injury whi(;h he had received at that 
critical period, by which his health had 
been greatly impaired. 

The Chairman then moved, “ That the 
Court approve of the said resolution, sub- 
ject to the confirmation of another General 
Court,” 

After a few remarks by Captain Max- 
field, Mr. Train, Mr, Rigby, Mr. Guha- 
gan, and General Thornton, the resolu- 
tion was agreed to. 

The CAnimnn then informed the Court, 
that it was made further special, for the 
purpose of laying before the proprietors 
the draught of a bill now before Parlia- 
ment, entitled, “ A bill to consolidate 
and amend several acts for the furtlier 
improvement of the port of London, by 
making docks and other works at Black- 
wall, for the accommodation of Kast* India 
shipping.” 

In answer to a question by Mr. Rigby, 

The Chairman said, that this bill was 
brought in by the East-India Dock Com- 
pany, in consequence of the compulsory 
clauses in the old bill having expired. By 
these clauses the Company were bound for 
a certain number of years to scud tbeir 
ships to the East-India docks, hut that 
obligation being .at an end, ll.cy might 
now send their ships wlierc they pleased, 
with the extepLcn of their large China 
ships, which could go no where else, the 


[June, 

gates of the other docks not being suffi- 
ciently large to admit them. 

Mr. Gahagan made some observations 
in regard to certain papers relative to the 
insolvency of Mr. Rickety of Madras. 

CAPTAIN PRE8COT?9 CASE. 

The Chairman acquainted the Court, 
that the Court of Directors had felt it to be 
their duty, in reference to the proceedings 
which had taken place in the Court of 
King’s Bench against certain parties, to 
lay before the proprietors the whole of the 
papers relative to the case of Mr. E. 1). 
Bach, and also to the case of Cadet 
Bailey, of the Madras service, who had 
been recalled, as his appointment appeared 
to have been improperly obtained. 

Captain Prescott said, he had only to re- 
quest that the proprietors would examine 
those papers ; and if they found any cause 
to blame his conduct, he did not wish to 
cloak himself from their censure, because 
he sat behind the bar. ( Hear / ) lie had 
been, in the first place, tried Uy a jury of 
his country, and honourably acquitted ; 
but unless his acquittal came also from the 
proprietors, he did not wish to keep his 
seat. {Hear!) 

A conversation ensued, in which the 
Hon. H. Lindsay, Capt. Prescott, and 
Mr. Carruthers look part ; after which, 

The Hon, //. jAndmij moved that all the 
p.ipers which h.ul been laid before fheCourt, 
on the subject of the case of Mr. J. D. 
Bach, and of Cadet Bailey, be printed for 
the use of the proprietors. 

The motion, which was seconded by 
Captain Prescott, was agreed to, and the 
Court adjourned. 


Home Intelligence. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPEUIAI. rAKLIAMENT. 

HOL'.SE OF COMMONS, MniJ 16. 

Real Properti/ in India , — Mr. Fergusson 
brought in a bill to explain and amend the 
law respecting real property belonging to 
Briti.sh subjects and others within the ju- 
risdiction ot ins Majesty’s Courts in India, 
and the liability of such property as assets 
(in the hands of executors and adminis- 
trators) to the payment of the debts of 
deceased persons ; which was read a first 
time, and ordered to be read a second 
time on the 2d June. 

May 22. 

7' rial by Jury in India . — Mr. Hume 
presented a petition from the Native Par- 
sees, Hindoos, and Muhomedan.s, at Bom- 
bay, expressing their gratitude for the bill 
which two years ago gave them the right 
to sit on juries; but lamenting that the 
Kill rast a btiema on them, by enacting 


that they should be excluded from grand 
jurie's and from all juries by which Chris- 
tians were to be tried for capital ofl'ences. 
The clause which enacted this had been 
passed against his (Mr. Hume’s) wishes, 
and against the W'islies of many persons of 
authority who possessed local know ledge 
of India, and were acquainted with Indian 
affairs. He did hope that the disabilities 
complained of by the petitioners would be 
removed, both in justice to those whom 
they affected, as well as with a view to 
raising the native population in the scale of 
moral and social excellence. 

Lord Ashley did uot oppose tire prayer 
of the petitioners. The president of the 
Board of Control wished to proceed in 
such measures cautiously and with delilre- 
ration. The grievance complained of was 
certainly greater at Bombay than at any 
other place. 

Mr. Ttani supported the petition, and 

KAra 
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bore testimony to the high moral charac- 
ter of the sects to which the petitioners 
belonged. 

The petition was ordered to be printed. 

At a subequent period of the evening, 

Mr. Hume nni|lcd for a copy of the regu- 
lations that have been adopted by the Su- 
preme Courts, at the several presidencies 
in India, os to natives serving on juries, 
under the 7th of Geo. IV. cap. 37. He 
prefaced his motion by repeating most of 
the observations he made on presenting the 
abovementioned petition. He also read 
a passage from the presentment of the 
grand jury of Calcutta in September last, 
pointing out the evils resulting from the 
exclusion of the natives frotn grand juries, 
for which they were adequately fitted by 
their respectability and acquirements. The 
Hon. Gentleman urged the importance of 
an early attention on the part of govern- 
ment to this subject, and repeated his wish 
that juries were introduced into India in 
civil cases. He was sorry to learn that the 
present Clijief Justice of Calcutta did not 
receive all that attention and approbation 
which should belong to his station. There 
was, he understood, a great vat lance exist- 
ing between the Chief Justice and the in- 
habitants, for many reasons. It might be 
possible, he thought, that the damages in 
civil cases would be better assessed by a 
jury, as so much success had attended their 
introduction in ciiminal cases. 

Lord Ji/iley declined entering into the 
discussion of the question opened by Mr. 
Hume. The only regulation yet leceived 
were those adopted by the Supreme Court 
of Bengal. Tliey were now w.iiting to be 
laid before bis Majesty, a. they would not 
be put in force till tlu'y were leturncd 
with the approbation of the king in 
council. 

iVIr. T. P. Covrtenny said that the c.i- 
paei'y to serve did not imply the right to 
be summoned. 

Mr. C. /r. iVynn acknowledged that he 
bad at one time considered it desirable 
that the natives should be allowed to serve 
on grand juries ; but be bad altered his 
opinion when he reflected what very dilier- 
ent ideas prevailed among them — for ex- 
ample, as to the rights of a master over 
his servants. He thought it would be 
more advisable to let the experiment take 
its course for allowing them to serve on 
petit juries. It would be easier and safer 
to extend the privilege hereafter, than to 
risk it entirely widiout experience. 

Mr. Ferf’usson vouched for the honor of 
the natives, who were perfectly worthy of 
being intrusted with the functions ol grand 
jurors. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Insolvents in 7ndw.— Mr. Wynn gave 
notice, that on the 3d of June ho w'ould 
move for leave to bring in a bill to extend 


At 9 subsequent part of tho evening, 
Mr. Hume moved for a return of the num- 
ber of persons confined for debt in the dif- 
ferent gaols of the several presidencies of 
India, in the years 1826 and 1827, or in 
eitlier; together with a statement of the 
number of years each debtor has been in 
confinement, the amount of the debt for 
which he is confined, and whether at tho 
suit of government or an individual. The 
hon. member entered into a long detail re- 
specting tile hardships suffered by debtors 
in India, and complained that the late 
President of the Board of Control had 
not yet brought forward any measure for 
their relief. 

Mr. Wynn was su prised that the hon, 
gentleman had not heard him give notice 
of his intention to move for leave to bring 
in a bill on this very subject. The measure 
had been delayed some time by the suc- 
ceasive deaths of the two last Chief Justices 
of Calcutta. He assured the house that 
no exertions had been wanting on his part. 
When the bill was before the house, it 
would be seen that it would give relief to 
a considerable extent. 

Mr. Hume had not heard the notice* 
He w'as anxious lor the returns notwith- 
standing, in order that the house might 
know the extent of the evil. 

Mr. b'ergusson recommended his hon. 
friend to withdraw his motion, and leave 
the matter in the hands of government, 

Mr. SU’wart Jccommcnded the hon, 
number, on the contrary, to persist in it. 
Four or five years ago, he was one of a 
deputation appointed to examine tho gaol 
of Calcutta. They were accompanied by 
the Chief Justice. 'Ihc scene of misery 
they beheld surpassed every pow-er of de- 
scription. ■'riicre were upwards of 120 
persons confined, many of whom had been 
there more than fourteen years, and for 
debts not exceeding twelve shillings ster- 
ling. He trusted the returns would be 
produced. They ought to have been on 
the table of the house long before now, if 
the authorities in India had done their 
duty ; and if they did not attend to the 
instructions sent fiom this country, they 
ought to be made to do it. As to the ex- 
tension of the bankiupt laws, he would 
appeal to the right hon. and learned gen- 
tleman (Sir J. Mackintosh), who had sat 
on the bench of Bombay, whether there 
W’as not an immense w aste of property in 
the estates of those who died insolvent, or 
became so during their life. 

Sir James Mackintosh could state, that 
though his observation bad not been car- 
ried to an extent equal to that of the hon. 
gentleman, at a much more recent period 
he had seen enough to say, that the evils 
of the system of imprisonment for debt in 
India were very great, and most grievously 
oppressive. From what he had seen, he 
wM hniind to sav that (Treat evil and ma- 
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nifest iDjiiRtice ensued from the eoHtnbles 
which took place on occasions of the bank- 
. ruptcy or insolvency of the great houses 
of trade. He had felt very painfully that 
widows and orphans — those who were ab- 
sent, and those who were utterly defence- 
less — were generally deprived of all chance 
of receiving their proportion of the estate; 
while those who were on the spot, and 
shewed that vigilance, for which he did 
not blame them, which naturally belonged 
to persons engaged in commerce, were 
alone able to take care of their own inte- 
rests. The consequence was, that ruin 
and distress fell on those who descrvctl it 
the least, and on whom it operated the 
most severely. He would not pretend to 
give an answer to the question put by the 
right hon. gentleman, without much more 
reflection than he could then bestow on it; 
but as to the fact, he would not hesitate 
to say that the existing system of law was 
ft great evil. There was a want of equity 
in the distribution of theettects of the in- 
solvent, to which he could himself bear 
witness. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Kipcnftes of Ihe Coniis in Indin. — Mr. 
Hume tlien moved for .an .account of the 
sums authoiized to be received by the 
officers of the Supreme Courts of Foit 
William, Fort St. Geo’gc, Bombay, and 
Prince of Wales’s Island, in the fotm of 
an average for the last two or three yeais, 
distinguishing the amourt of s.alaries from 
that of fees. The Hon. Member referred 
to' the representation made by the giand 
jury of Calcutta on the subject of the fees 
in the Supreme Court, and to the .address 
of the Chief Justica* ; .and he .anim.a<lvertcd 
upon the exorbitancy of the fees received 
by some of the officers of the court, whicli 
made their receipts, lie believed, greater 
than those of the judges. As these per- 
sonages had decliutd interfering, he 
thougl't that this government should in- 
terfere. 

Lord Jshlt't/ said that the courts of 
India only announced from time to time 
such variation in fees as were agieed up- 
on ; and, consequently, there would be 
great difficulty In meeting the lion. Gen- 
tleman’s motion from the documents that 
were in this country. 

Mr. Fergusson could not agree with tlie 
Hon. Gentleman, because, so far from 
there being any increase in tbc rate of fees 
during the last 27 years, they had, 
in many instances, diminished. (Henry 
hear I) He, therefore, thought that the 
grand jury had not had so much right to 
complain as the Hon. Member for Aber- 
deen seemed to have supposed. It might, 
perhaps, be the case that officeis received 
naore 'than they did formerly ; but this 
arose from an increase in tlic business of 
the court, and not from any additional 


charge that was made on that business. 
(Hear, heart) 

Mr. Hunie observed, tliat be did not see 
why, the business of the courts having In- 
creased, the officers should be entitled 
nn increase of salary in coyscquencc, which 
bad never been calculated upon in the flrst 
instance. 

Mr. Trant thought that the subject was 
an important one, and perfectly agreed 
in the propriety of the Hon. Gentleman’s 
motion. 

Tlie motion was then agreed to. 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 

(SERVISO IN THE EASl.) 

3rf. Foot. Serj. G. Edwards, to be qu. mast., v. 
Coulson, dec. (25 Oct. 27') 

6 t/i Foot. Lieut. T. Holyoake, to be capt, by 
purrh., V. Irwin, who- rets. (17 Apr. 28) ; Capt. J. 
Dawson, fromh. p. 3d. Gar. Bat.; to be capt., v. 
Cheape, app. to (Kith F- 124 Apr.) ; Ens. W. John- 
son to belicnt. by pinch., v. Holyoake |( 17 Apr.) 
J. B. Home, to be ens., by puren., v. Johnson 
(17 Apr.) 

IfltA Fttof. Maj. A. O. Campliell, /rom h. p., to 
be capt., V. M. Ross, who exch., rrc. dif. (24 Apr.) 

2lir/j Foot. Ens. F. Horn, to be lieut, by piuch., 
V. OH’onnor, who rets,; G. Hutchinson, to bo 
ens. by parch., v. Horn (both 17 Apr.) 

2(>th Foot. R. (’hcarnley, to be ens. by puich,, 
v. Bathe, prom, in .30lh F. i24 Apr.) 

SOtn Foot. Lieut. J.is. Light, to be capt. by 

I nmh., V. Powell, prom. (17 Apr.): Ens. J. W. 
lathe, fiotn 2 (ith F.. to lx; lieut. by purch., v. 
Light (24 Apr.) 

.31«f Foot. Lieut. (’. \ Vallanry, from 74th F., 
to bo lieut., V. Binnty, wliocxrh. (24 Vpr.) 

A')th Foot, Gapt. W. .1. St. .lo'in, from Ii. p. C.ipe 
corps (vv. to bo (apt., v. A. G. Parker, who exch. 
(24 Apr.) 

jSg.'iJh// Foot. Assist Sing. C. Hughes, fiom 14th 
L. Dr., to he ass.st. sing. (17 Apr.) 

C^yloH Ilri', Lieut. it.Je'lerson, to be .vdj., v. 
Rogers, prom, (lo Dec. 27 .) 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

A} niv.'/s. 

April 2ri. Wuvertree, Short, fiom Batavia and 
Singapore (for Antwerp!) ; at Dartmouth.— 27- 
Bu^inghamshire, Glasspool, from Cliina Ifitli 
Dec. ; at Deal . — Duke (// lMncn.'<ti‘r, Hanney, 
from Bengal 22d Dec. ; at Liverprxil.— 28. Mar- 
gari't, MRtonrnick, from Gape of Good Hope 3d 
Jan.; at Gravesend.— 30. Minervu, Probyn, from 
Bengal, 18th Jan. (with treasure) ; off the Wight. 
■^NautiluH, Nash, from Glilna 27th Dec. (for 
Rolterdum) ; .at Gowes.— May I. Lmly Roweua, 
Russell, from Ceylon 3d Jan., and Cape of Good 
Hope 22d Feb. ; otf Portsmouth.— Tl^rm, Sher- 
riff, from Bengal 13th Dec. ; at Liverpool.— 4. 
Ospmy, M'Gill, from Bengal, 28th Dec ; at Liver- 
pix)!.— Kd/ie Castle, Ladd, from China 2f!lh Dec. ; 
at Deal.— Mo/wmo, Murray, from Bengal 24th 
Dec. ; at Deal.— Cwrntrian, Blyth, from Bombay 
Kith Jan ; off the Start.— 5. lieeovery, Chapman, 
from Bombay 6th Jan., and Cape of Good Hope 
29th Feb. J at Deal.— (k Camf»-idge, Pearce, from 
Batavia, 16th Jan.; at Cowes.— 7 . Mulgrave, 
Turner, from the Mauritius, IDth Jan. ; at Grnves- 
end.— 8. Protertor, Waugh, from Bengal, 10th 
Dec., and Madras, 17 th Jan. ; off Poole.— 
Camper, ftom the Mauritius, 20lh Jan.; at 
Gravesend.— Lima, Knox, from Cape of Good 
Hope 16th Feb. ; off Dartmouth.— P. Turners, 
Leader, from Bombay 13th Jan. ; at Liverpool.— 
10. Welcome, Buchanan, from Bengal 8th Jan. ; 
at Liverpool.— 11. Cambridge, Bather, from Ben- 
gal 10th Jan., and Cape of Good Hope 10th Mar. ; 
at Peal.— Laify M'Naghten, Faith, from Bengal 
27 th Dec.; at Deal.— Kinga^on, Bowen, frorn 
Bengal llHh Jao., and Cape of Good Hope m 
March; at Dgal.— 12. Royal (korgt, Refolds, 
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from Bengal 15th t)ec. t off* Weymouth 13. Antt, 

Sly, from the Mauritius 7th Feb. j at Dct.l.— Sfl. 
St. David, Richardson, from Bombay l.'ith Jan. ; 
off Plymouth.— F«rou/i«rjon, Cruickshank, from 
China i6th Jan. •, on Plymouth.— Simpson, Black, 

from the Mauritius (ith Feb. ; at Greenock ^26. 

Joseph, Chrlstopherson, from Bengal aist Dec. : 
at Gravesend..— 27. Persian, Plunkett, from V. I). 
Land 4th Jan, ; off Portsmouth.— Goi'crnor Ready, 
Young, from the Mauritius 30th Jan., and Cape of 
Good Hope fith March ; off I’artamouth. 

Departures. 

April 25 . Chatham, Bragg, for Bombay; from 
Liverpool.— 28. ConTjIftg, Baylis, for China; from 
Deal.— J,ondo«, Smith, for China; from Deal.— 
Elisa Jane, Liddell, for Cape of Good Hope ; from 
Deal.— Captain Cook, Walli'^, for Bombay ; from 
Portsmouth. — Lonac/i, Noakes, for Bengal: from 
Portsmouth. — Dohvar, Small, for Mauritius ; 
from Deal.— ;10. Mary, Dobson, for Bengal ; from 
Greenock.— Cojwiet, Daniel, for V. D. Land and 
N. S. Wales, from Cove of Cork.— Afrtj/2, Isabella, 
Parker, for Bordeaux and Bengal (with loals) ; 
from Deal.— 3. Pomona, Highat, for Bombay; 
from Llverimol. — t. Saucy Jack, H ippenshill, for 
Bengal; from Plymouth.— 5. Aufrusta, Glass, for 
China; from Deal.— Hunt, for Madras and 
Bengal; from De&\.— Countess 0 / Harroart, Har- 
rison, for N. S. Wales (with convuts) ; for Deal. 
—Edward Coltson, Hainlyn, for Mauritius and 
Bengal; from Bengal.— 8. Crown, Baird, for Bom- 
bay; from Greenock — Chieftain, Blair, for Ben- 

? al; from Liverpool.— 7. Dinus, Hunter, for 
’eylon and Bengal; from Deal.— icpyrnigi Lea- 
der, for the Mauritius and Ceylon; trom Deal.— 
10. Prince of.Orange, Jamieson, for Bombay; 
from Leith. — 12. Mountaineer, Canny, for Horn 
bay ; from Deal. — Alice, Todd, for V. 1). Land 
and N. .S. Wales ; from Deal.— Cdp 0 / Kdinburifh, 
Clendon, for Cove of Cork and N. S. Wales ; from 
Deal.— Prince Oeoiye, Andrew, for V. D. Land 
and N. S. Wales; from Deal.— Borneo, Whichcl- 
ho, for ditto, ditto; from Deal — Bose, Maripiis, 
for Madras and Bengal; from Deal — Prince Bc- 
/rmt, Hosmer, for Madra-s and Bengal; from Deal. 
—1.1. pVBrp,Welbum, for Bengal ; from Lncrpool. 
—Minerva, Watson, for Bengal; from Greenock. 
—14. Isabella, Fox, for Bombay; from Ports- 
mouth L'j. Juliana, Tarbutt, tor Madras and 

Bengal; from Portsmouth. — I vaiW/a, Leeds, for 
China; fioni Liverpool.— 1(1. Rotjal George, W'd- 
son, for Bombay, from Deal.— 111. Diamond, 
Clark, for Bengal; from Deal. -Dm ul'^a,l, Gun- 
son, for Bengal; from Livcipool. — B,-G/an/, 
Graves, for the Mauritius ; from Liveipool.-l!). 
Small, Potlic, for Ving.ipor' :.iid l'<nuig: from 
Liverpool.— 20. St. Genre, 'swainson, .01 Bengal; 
from Invernool.— 21. Lmd 7.,/n.ioe/i, B< wile, for 
Madras ana IV'p ;,il ; from Deal.— 22. Ifr/eiB/'s 
Vaughan, lor Madias and Bengal (with tioops) ; 
from Deal.- 24. Amiti/, Giav, for Coy 'on (with 
troops); fiom Deal.— 2G. Makohn, Fyles, tor 
Madras and Beng.il; from Deal.— atchwuc,s of 

E.hi, Mangles, for Bengal; from Deal.— .Jsia, 
Balderston, for Bengal; trom De.U.— 

CMstle, Denny, for Madras and Bengal; from 
Deal.— fletde, Brown, for Cape of Good Hope 
and Bombay ; from Deal. 
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PASSENGFRS KIU)M 

Per Wavertree, from Batavia ; Mr. Jas. Lowry . 
Lieut. M‘Dowell. Boinbay maririe. 

Per Minerva, from Bengal; Mrs. Warde , Mrs. 
Fane; Mrs. Bird; Mrs. Becher ; Mrs.Cureton; 
Geo. Warde, Esq., H.C. service; Lieut.Co 1. Bud, 
Bengal N.I. ; Lieut.Col. Becher, JO h Bengal L.f . ; 
Caut. Buckley, 5th ditto: Cayt. Cureton, H.M. 
16th Lancers; R. D. Mangles, Fsq., ? 

Wm. Peters, Esq., mereVnt; 
ters, H.C. marine ; Mr. T. Lynch .-Children ; 
Misses Bird, Becher, Cureton, Garden, two l-ane, 
two Roberts. Tilghman, Begbie. and Beeby; 
Masters Collier, Vibart, Shaw, Clarke, two Warde, 
and two Cureton ; several servants; 54 invalids. 
Per Washington, from China *. Mr. D. S. Lyons, 

of Baltimore. - . 

Per 'Sautilus, from China; Mr. Just, watch- 
maker. n * r" 

Per Lady Rowena, from Ceylon: Capt. Gw. 

^^cf, 'mS? TrSil ^Vauiha^ Val 


Rev. Mr. Sutherland, Wesleyan Missionary ; Mhs 
Sutherland; Maj. Bourchier, Royal Artillery; 
Lieut. Dillon, Royal Staff Corps; Mrs. Andrews; 
10 Invalids. 

Per Kellie Castle, from China; Capt Thoe. 
Leech, from St. Helena; Mrs. Leech, and five 
children; Mr. Purvis. 

Per Heeovery, from Bombay : Mrs. Dunlop, Mrs. 
Balllle, Mrs. Col. Whitchclo; Mrs. Mai. Davis, 
M!«i Williams; Col. Sandwith ; Col. Wnitchelo ; 
Maj. Long; Capt. Hardy, and Capt. Rose, Bom- 
l)ay marme; three Misses Dunlop; two Misses 
Baillie; Misses I>elghton. Wilson, Wooler, Whlt- 
chelo, Wedderbum, and Brown ; two Masters 
Grant; two Masters Hardy; Masters BailUe and 
Wedderbum ; 12 native and European servants. 

Per Cumbrian, from Bombay : Mrs. Col. Pearce; 
Mrs. Jervis, LientCol. Pearce; Capt. Lawrence, 
Bvjinbay marine; Major Godby, Maj. Moncrieff, 
5;kl Bengal N.I. ; Capt. Wallace ; Capt. Holmes; 
Dr. Rimards; two Misses Pearce; two Misses 
Jervis; two M asters Pearce ; Master Jervis. 

Per Malrinn, from Bombay: Lieut. Camy ; 
Lieut. M'Dermott; Mr. Luykin ; Mr. Sharpe (dc^ 
since his arrival) ; Mr. Elderton ; Mr. A. Collins. 

Per Pioteetor, from Bengal and Madras: Mrs. 
nusbcll; Mrs. Gwatkin; Mrs. Kindersley ; Mrs. 
Mnnro; Miss Noble: R. Rodgers, Esq.; John 
Russell, Esq. ; Thos. Wheatley, Esq. ; John C. 
•‘'cott, Esq. ; Dr. A. Campbell ; Dr. T. Bell, 
R.N.; Mr. T. Williams, Kurg. H.C. service; 
(iapt. J. Grant, 3d Buffs ; Capt. J. B. Fenton ; 
Lieut. II. N. Noble; Lieut. E. Horne, and Lieut. 
H. J. Williams, all of H.C. service; Misses M. 
(•watkin, M. Monro, and Pugh ; two Misses El- 
liott ; two Misses I’aske ; Masters L. Gwatkin, 
Armstrong, Maberly, Russell, and Kindersley ; 
10 servants. 

Pet Cambridge, from Bengal, &c. : Mrs. Bowycr 
and four (hildren ; Mis. Watson ; Mrs. Bertrand ; 
Mrs. Henderson and three chihhen ; Mis. Schncll ; 
two Misses Watson; Miss .Sclmell : Lieut.Col. 
Bowyer; Lieut.Col. Watson; Maj. .Showers, 
Bengal army ; Maj. Crole, aide-de-camp to Gov. 
General ; Capt. Camac, R.N. ; Captains Bertrand, 
Finnacomc, and \kenside, H.M. Utlifoot; Cant. 
Webster, H.M. 44th legt : Capt. Polwhele, Ma- 
dras artillery; Capt. Wyllie, Madr.is infantry; 
Lieut. Bolton, 13th L. Drags. ; J. Carnegie, Esq., 
Bengal C s. ; Messrs. Morrison, Marshall, Kerr, 
and Briggs; Master P. Dewaal ; Miss Payne; 4.5 
im.ihds ; seven native servants. 

Per Cambridge, fiom Bdtavi.it Mr. Donovan, 
merchant. 

Pn Kingston, from Bengal ; Mis. Barclay, J. 

F.iHo.vlield, Surgeon Bengal estab. ; J. Castell, 
F.q., ditto; J. Ogilvv, Esq. civil service: Capt. 
Ogllvy, King’s Rov.ils; Lieut. D. ()gil\y, Bengal 
N.L; Cajh. .1. Banhy, Bcngaliav.; J. O. Owen, 
Fsq. ; T. D. Ihunbiidge, Esq.; twelve children; 
file nathe sonants. 

per I J Illy Mic\aiihtni, from Bengal: J. W. 
Wybaiilt, Esip; Mrs. Maj. Wrotteslcy: Mrs. 
Stiinfoith; M-sses Stewart, andWarlow; three 
Misses Wrotteslcy; two Misses Stainforth; 
two Misses Fraser ; Ucv. W. Fraser; Cant. Stain- 
forth, rav.dry; C. Grvdd.ard, Esq.; Masters J. 
Stainforth, R. Fr.iser, and E. Bradford ; six ser- 
\ants. 

Pn- Faiquharmi, from China : C apt. W. Allen, 
of the late shqi Ami. , , , , , 

Per St. David, from Bombay ; Lieut. Igglcslde, 
H.C. marme; F.iis. Gray. ll.M. 41sl regt. ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Gautin and child. 


I'ASSFNGHIS TO INDIA 
Per Rose, for M.ulras and Bengal : Mrs. B. 
Wheeler ; Mr. R. M. 'rhornas, attorney ; Mrs. 
Thomas and four daughters; Messrs. C. Innls and 
T. Griffin, free merthants; Mr. E.W.Eyre, asalst. 
surg., Madr.is; Mrs. Pointon ; Miss Jane Bald; 
Mi^ L. B. Barlow; Miss M. Smiimore; Messrs. 

G. Cruickshank, J. Sanderson, H. Kenny, W. 
Tollcmashe. and J. M‘Donald, cadets; Lieut. 
Col. Oglander, Capt. Brerihant, Lieut. Guthrie, 
Ens, Strong, Ens. Perse, Ens. Shelly, Ens. Fits- 
gerald, Paymast. Whitty, Surg. Preston, and 
Adj. Pointon, all of H.M. 26th foot; L eut. Mm- 
kenzie, of H.M. Royal .Regt. ; 210 soldlen H.M. 
26th regt. ; 25 soldiers’ wives ; 29 children of ditto ; 
several servants. , , „ , 

Per Prince Regent, for Madras ^d Bengal : Mt8. 
C. Morice ; Miss F. Maclean and Mlsa C. Macl^ ; 
Miss 11. Macleod, returning; Miss F. Austl^ 
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a ruthei*} Mrt. P^att, wife of Oapt. 

^ryt Mr. W. Wnselev. C. Davidson, F. 
mvldlon^T. Philiott! anS J. Shaw, cadets; 

fcns. weiuy, ^ Rccft,; 218 soldiers 

KK 'JSdS»Ktf, S5 Wive. , 24 

’S' “ S. Turing r„r 
ArJto?MrfTh™. Milne, and Mr. nobt. la.liie. 

^"’pfr Mliu, for Madras and Bengal: Cant'. Bury; 

“Sr’fSming. for China: The Hev.O.ll.Va. 

Biynw Mr” Bayne., and two children: B.e 
servants. Reniral • Mrs. Col. Thompson ; 

M^P."?on? £ Abbott: Mr». FItjgerald: 
Mrs. raxion. 4 Turnbull: Mm M. 

Mre. Paxton ; Mr. John Hun- 

S'? 'caSSl, «dn“f Measr,. O. Kelly and N. 

bx''Mioh.'!i..«:':Phie!Ji 

tar&MatoanTKgM ! Ca,,t. R. 
«ri,™ u M ifith rent. ; Mrs. Moore: <;.a|it. II. 

Delaftise.'B|ngal anlery : 

El" Sl'l. : Mr.. Walter: 

&c'‘c‘‘rRS^tt.””etS •: 
riming? 


Home hiteUigefice. tJuNE, 

births, marriages, and 
deaths. 


1. Harruigton and C. K. 


births. 

Mnrrh 18 At sea, on board the Minerva, on the 
Vi rfaifrarvie the lady of Lieut.t.ol. 

of k.N. Kh?”.. E.q.. lately of Buxar. In the 
At sL’oS^thelady of Capt. Cllflbrd, 

daughter. 

marriages. 

A,>rd 01 At Liverpool, the Rev. T. T. Thom- 

Tyn™l.nth cmwch, Alex. Watt. E.q.. 
of the BengaUivil service, to Susanna, daughter 

liafsisss 

^■'^fc:S■c«stq“■:o^hrre‘i®^ 

th^x^ecountj;. , ,, Bornbay marine, 

to M iss Charlotte Stable, of Owen 

r™;Efe»SMCS; 

";!.'“;";-M„„n,„;,Sh, K. I’el'iwreo'oe. K"!.. of 


,bri.o.;.i.vi:'['o,,>,...ny'5:-o^ 

Trowef, F. W. Mumiy, atm cV*T|I,i 

f^lSsSS'SiS'S 


Si:2Slil«.“..:rllLi M. i...... 

£iiss«ii 

ilSglf 

tom^chanUMrs-B^^^ 

Lumsden, Mltcnen, . Madras; Major 

r^?'Mll’pSioT'Mr Bo^eh:^ Mr. Towgoodi 
Mr. PoJ“l MadrarS' Bcnpal : 

IV RMhurgh a.«e. hW ■“ (fap,. 

S’K^n^liem Anstruthcr, Taynton, 

r!s"y>»-s rS. 

''^‘clwrler Kerj/^Bui^OTej' Mr.'a*BSi 

Mr.HendOTOo: Cal"- BdBm'we.j^^ Keraball; 

SJ'ie. P<>“’‘<>V' S'olB'.f-W”'™'’ ““ 

loth tegt. ; Mtt. CAt«. 


UK \THs. 

^oV Rosend cLtie, Fifeshire, Mrs. Broughton, 
„S;w artSl;^ra,.<’ien. Bnn,Rl^ 

formerly Lieut.Go\ernor of the Island ot . t. 

\t Lvme Uegis, Capt. Francis Sharpe, 

"'ri"SnncTa,f'nUrf" 

,n«ur?F”rM.I>' of .be Hon. E. I. Company. 

"■74'''A'.''finI;b»n, Chri.twn W,ll<ln.ori, wife of 
CapL H. HuK&n, of the Hon. E.l. Company . 

-’y?' m wnnpolfs?^, Cavendish Square, LUnt. 

CemT"" Backhouse, who for ma"? je™ 
raandeil H.M. 47th r^t., principally In the Eas 
and West-Indlea, aged 05. . . 

9 T In Monlacue Square, after a long ana pain 
fuf illnc^ Sne^ Weguehn. of the Hon.-E. L 

present birectors of the Hon. E. l.Compa y. 

^OODS l^l^^LARED FOR SALE 
at the EAaST-INDlA HOOSE. 

For Sale 2 June— IVompt 29 August. 

Tea -Bohea, 1,150,0001b.; Congou, C^P^! 

Pekoe, and Soii^^^ng, 5 ^oso^OOO^-— ’ 

Hyson-Skln, 1,000.000 lb.; Hywn, 25^«X)ro. 
Total, including Private-Trade. 7,700,000 ft. 

For Sale 6 

Cnmpanv^s and LwwMfld.— Cotton wool. 



Hovie Intelligence. 

Tor Sale 10 June**Promt)t S SeotemhM' 

CARGOES of E AST-INDIA COMr 

lSSke"*hTf^*'Sr*^ HanSjcrciliefs^ Maliru CARGOES of the BuakinKhamihin, Katll. OuHi* 
Piece-Good®- «"<* Farquhareon, from China; the Jlinemi. 
^ ‘^“r^hawls-Shawl Handkerchief- Camhrldir^, 


WrmiX wnif" cu Piece-Good®- 

Silk— Bengal Raw 

For Sale 16 J iily— Prompt 3 Octoher. 
Company' ft and Lkcnml Indigo. 


I s ^ *3 5 i 

‘^1 ^ I •a'^ 

jU i f So*, «5«J 

I II .i 

liSS p.lli If 

SSSJs 


s^w^r.i^rnvre, AXVUX K^niTMJk S UWJ i«»ne7TO» 

Cambridge, Kingston, lady Maenaghten, and 
Royal Georgy from RengtU ; and ^ Fratectort 
from Bengal and Madras. 

Compant/s — Tea— Bengal Coloured Plece-Gooda 
Silk— Sugar— lnd4;a— Saltpetre— 

Private-Trade and Privilege.— Tea^’SMnktoat 
—Raw Silk— Silks-Cranes-China-PIece Oood»-* 
Tortoiseshell— Mother-o -Pearl — Rice— Turmwle 
Ink— Bamboo®— Rattana 

—Marble .Slabs— Sherry. 
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PRICE CURRENT, May 27. 


lAST-IKDIA PRODUCB. 

£. 9, d. 

Coffee, Java cwt 

• Cheribon 1 I,*} 0 

- — Sumatra 1 12 0 

Bourbon 

«— Mocha . 3 

Cotton, Surat lb 0 

- — Madras 

Bengal 

— — Bourbon 0 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 10 0 

Anniseeds, Star 3 15 

Borax, Refined 2 5 

> Unrefined, or Tincal 2 10 


£. 8. d. 


0 

4 

0 4 
0 4 


Camphlre 7 lb 

Canfamoms, Malabar lb 

• CWlon 0 

Cassia Buds cwt. H 

Lignea 4 

Castor Oil lb 0 

Dragon’s Blood cwt. 3 

Gum Ammoniac, lump. • 3 

— Arabic 1 5 

Assafoetida 3 15 

— — Benjamin 2 0 

Amml 3 0 

— — Gambogium 20 0 

Myrrh 3 0 

Ollbanum 2 10 


.Senna lb 

Turmeric, Java • • • cwt. 

Bengal 

— China 

Galls, in Sorts 

, Blue 


2 5 
1 IG 

5 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

14 0 
4 0 


0 — 


0 0 
0 0 


Kino 11 

Lac Lake lb 

Dye 0 3 G 

Shell cwt. 3 IG 0 

Stick 3 0 0 

Musk, Chiija oi. I 5 0 

Oil, Cassia 0 0 .5 

Cinnamon 0 9 0 

— — (’loves Ih 0 (» 9 

— Mace 0 0 1 

Nutmegs 0 2 9 

Opium 

Rnubarb 0 1 G 

.Sal Ammoniac cwt. 2 l.l 0 


0 0 9 

1 14 0 
1 7 0 
1 IG 0 

3 10 0 

4 0 0 


0 2 

1 IG 
1 11 

2 2 
4 4 
4 10 


Indigo. Blue 

—— Blue and Violet 


0 

0 

Purple and Violet* • • • 0 
Violet 0 


£. 9. d. 


8 0 0 


0 1 0 
5 10 0 
5 0 0 
0 1 G 
— 12 0 0 
5 0 0 
0 3 10 0 

0 

0 — 50 0 0 
0 — 900 
0 — 25 0 0 
0 — 800 
0 — 5 10 0 
0 0 — 14 0 0 
10 — 016 


— 0 3 » 

— .5 10 0 

— 400 

— 1 IG 0 


Violet and Copper • • 0 

Copper 0 

Consuming sorts • • • . 0 

Oude good and fine • • 0 

Do. middling 0 

- — Low and bad Oude • • • • 0 

- — Madras 0 5 0 

Do. mid. ord. and bad 0 2 4 

Rice, Bengal White cwt. 0 11 0 

Patna 0 18 0 

Salllower 1 0 0 

S.igo 0 12 0 

Saltpetre 1 3 6 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb 

Novi 0 14 11 

Ditto White 0 15 9 

(^hina 0 IH 4 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 4 0 

Cloves 0 1 2 

M.uc 0 3 8 

— — Nutmegs 0 2 11 

Ginger cwt. 0 15 0 

Pepper, Black lb 0 0 3 

White 0 0 7 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 11 0 

— Siam .and Clilna 1 9 0 

M.iurituis 1 7 0 

Ten, Bohea lb 0 1 5 

Congou 0 2 2 

Somhong 0 3 0 

Campoi 0 2 5 

'rwankay 

Pekoe 

— — Hyson Skin 

Hyson • 

Young Hyson 

Gnnjxiwder 

Tortoiseshell 

Wood, Sander.s Red • • ton 


£, 4. i* 
0 10 I 
0 9 6 
9 6 
8 9 
7 0 
7 0 
6 9 


0 15 

1 1 
7 10 
1 10 
1 11 


0 2 
0 3 
0 2 
0 4 


1 8 
9 0 


AUSTRALIAN VRODUCE. 

Oil , ‘=■011 them Urn .30 0 0 

Sperm 82 0 0 

1 1 e.id Matter ■ 8G 0 0 

Wool lb 0 (I 10 - 

Wood, Blue Gum ton 0 G 0 - 

Cedar 0 0 5 - 


1 3 6 
0 19 8 
0 7 0 
0 2 0 
0 6 7 

0 3 2 
0 17 0 

0 0 4 
0 1 2 

1 18 0 
1 18 0 
1 19 0 
0 1 6 
0 2 3 
0 4 9 
0 2 1 
0 3 8 
0 3 10 
0 3 11 

0 6 7 


-200 
« 10 0 0 


0 5 6 
0 7 0 
0 0 0 


Apr. 

Dank : 
Stock. 

26 

208} 9} 

28 

•— 

29 

208/9 

30 

208/ } 

31 

IMay 


1 


2 

— 

3 

00 

0 

5 

— 

6 

— 

7 

— 

8 

207 

9 

207/ 

10 

— 

12 

206} 

13 

— 

14 

207/8 

15 


16 

206 1 8 

17 


19 

— 

20 

207 

21 

206/7 

22 

206-17 

23 

206i f 

24 



DAILY PH ICES OF STOCKS, from 2G ylpril to '25 May, 

, Long I India I India 
Annuities. .Stock. ' Bonds. 


3 Pr. Ct. 3 Pr. Ct. 
Red. (’onsols. 


8.1J851 

'85^8.5 ’H55.SG3' 
85 8.'5i8.),*86 


.3.i Pr.Ct. .3^ Pi.Ct. N. 4Pi.C. 
Consols., Red. Ann. 


— 1 ) 2 * o:5 102 ;; 102 * l‘),\ 19,';,; 249 — 

93 '92/(93 1024 K)2J 19\ 19,{| -- | 99p 
■ 10*2/103 ,191 19, 


9.U 




99 loop 


9‘2.'|93 102^103 191-12^; ‘249} 99100p 


84181/85185.^ ‘92’92] 92-i|925 102/102/ lOf]^ I9l — 
I.,..,,.,, 92192,1 102 / 102 } 1 9 fJ; 19,1 — 

, — ' 92/921 102 ^ 102 ] 19 , 1 ’ 19 , 1 ; 249 

921923 92 | 92 } 102 / 102 | 19 , Jy 19 } 248 ^ 
i 92 / 92192 / 102 * 102 / 19 ,;; 19 ', 218 } 
92 / 92 / 92 / 102 / 102 / 19 ,*^ j — 

921 92 / 92 / 102 / 102 / 19 / 19 / 1 ,: — 

— 92«921 102 / 102 / 19 / 19 ^;. — 

— 92 ', 92 /- 102 / 102 / 19 / 19 ,/. 248 

92 / 92 / 92 / 1 02 / 102 } 1 9 1 9 [ — 

92 }- 92/93 102 ] 103 H),{. 19 l — 

92 } 92192 /'I 02 / 102 } 19 / 19 ,/.* ‘248 

, — 92 } 92 X 102 1 102 } 1 9 ,/, 1 9 / — 

92}93 ’ 92/93 1102 / 102 } — | 249 / 
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INDEX. 


A. 

Ackyahy establishment of a dawh between, 
and Chittagong, 101 — I\Ing levy at, 
disarmed, 16 .— sickness at , 6‘87. 

Adam (Mr. John), character of, G 22 . 

AeroliteSi supposed origin of, 60. 

Africa^ names of sovereigns in, 496— 
British travellers in, 665, 80r). 

Agricultural Society of meetings 

of, 62, 352, 659, 805 — prize subjects 
put forth by, 493. 

Ahmedabady assault of a judge at, 392. 

Ainslie (Dr.), on the constitutions best 
suited to the climate of India, 742. 

Alligator destroyed at Calcutta, 99. 

Amherst (Lord), particulars of his tour to 
the Upper Provinces of India, 262, 

367— returns to Calcutta, 499, 508 

entertainment to, 818. 

•— *— (Lady), drawing room held by, 
508. 

Amherstia nobilis, account of the tree so 
denominated, 494. 

Amherst Town, dangerous harbour at, 509. 

Amsterdam (Island of), rescue of two 
men from, 823. 

Animals, hospiuls for, in India, 663— 
analogy between fossil and living, 666 . 

Anthropophagy amongst the Battaks, 448. 

Antiquities, Egyptian, 143 — Hindu, 511. 

Aphorisms from Hindu writers, 771. 

ApMoHsfrom India, heard before the Privy 
Council— Ruttonjec and another, v. Ca- 
wasjee, 403— Mullick, v. Mullick, 409 
—■White, V. Cleghorn, 7^)7— Nauchier, 
V. Setuputty, 721. 

Aral Sea, change in, 15. 

Army (Indian)— plan for recruiting in, 
370— remarks on the present system of 
granting pensions to retired officers in, 
464 — ^neral orders issued to; also 
promotions in: see Calcutta, Madras, 
Ac, 

— (British), serving in the East — pro- 
motions and changes in, 145, 284, 411, 
605,708,838— furloughs of officers from, 
73, 240, 367, 605 — general order is- 
sued to, on the demise of the Duke of 
York, 234— relief of corps, 412 — fur- 
ther donation to the regiments employ- 
ed in the Burmese- w'ar, 499— accom- 
modation for sick officers of, at Bom- 
bay, 690— desertion of an officer from, 
69, 411— dismissal of Lieut, Bernard 


from, 234— court-martial on officers in, 
109, 238, 502. 

Asam, discoveries to the eastward of, 102. 

Asia, increase of Russian power in, 494 
—principal sovereigns of, 496. 

— (Central), travels of Mr. Moorcroft 
and Mr. Gutluic in, 157 — intrigues of 
the Russians in, 158. 

Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire- 
land — proceedings of, 55, 222, 348, 
481, 655, 796 — answers to inquiries put 
forth by, 195 — fifth anniversary of, 483 
— glance at its proceedings during the 
past year, t5. 

- ■ of C.rlcutta— proceedings 

of, 60, 350, 492, 802. 

of Paris — meeting of, 352. 

Assassination of Colonel Davies 272 — of 
Mr, Stephens 283, 370, 

Atlantic, union of, with the Pacific, 498. 

Allaran Itiver, excursion up, 666. 

Australasia, periodicals published in, 2.12 
— see also South Wales and Van 

Diemen's Land, 

Azof Sea, change in, 15. 

B. 

J?a/; at Madras, 38G— at Colombo, 700. 

Bangkok, journal of residence at, 9. 

Bassein, account of, 203. 

Battaks, anthropophagy amongst, 448. 

Beer, jiatcnt composition for making, 260. 

Beggars in China, 68. 

Bellary, state of education in, 616. 

Benevolence, Hindu system of, 165, 

Bengal United Service C/u6— first meeting 
of, 98, 371. 

— Civil Service Annuity jp«nc/— ge- 
neral meetings of, 261, 823 — regula- 
tions respecting, 677. 

— ■ ■■ Mariner s Fund — state of its af- 
fairs, 374. 

Benlinck (Lord W. C.), farewell dinner 
to, 143. 

Bernard (Lieut.) dismissed from his Ma- 
jesty’s service, 234. 

Bhurtpore, treasure found at, recognized 
as prize, 259, 284. 

Bijnee, account of, 807. 

Black Sea, change in, 15. 

Blood, fall of, from the skies, 515. 

Bokhara, situation of tlie Jews in, 67— 
natural history of, 207. 


Bombay 



teJunt^ * Indem, 

JSombay Government (General Orders of) 
appointment of a fort adjutant at As- 
seerghur, 388 — pay of guides to troops, 
i6.— issue of knapsacks to troops, i6.— 
allowances to veterinary surgeons, ib.-* 
Baroda independent company, i6.— 
supplies to European travellers, i6.— - 
military insane patients, 389— -new go- 
vernor, G90— honours to Mr. Elphin- 
stone, t4.— accommodation for sick of- 
ficers, ti.—- dismissal of officiating assist. 
Surgeons, 829— pensions to widows of 
European soldiers, 830 — tea and sugar 
to troops, ib, — applications to become 
officiating paymasters, /&. — security of 
regimental paymasters, ib. — Salaries of 
deputy judge advocates’ general, ib . — 
commissariat arrangements, ib. — requi- 
sitions of civil officers for military aid, 

831 — new corps of Golundaiize, ib . — 
allowances to executive engineers, ji.— 
courts-maitial, 109 — civil and military 
appointments, 110, 282,389,520,690, 

831 — marine promotions, 691, 832. 

Bombay (local occurrences at}— Armenian 
highwaytnan, 111, 275 — examination 
of the Engineer Institution, 276— dis- 
pute amongst the Parsees, 277 — rob- 
beries, t^/.~-averago fall of rain, 355 — 
lost gaiety, 393— nriival of Sir John 
Malcolm, the new governor, 520 — no- 
tice to ships entering the liarbour, 522 
—addresses to the lion. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, 692— arrival of the Ganget 
steam. vessel, 698 — severe storm, i/>.— 
non-enforcement of tlic stamp regula- 
tion, 699— discontinuation of the Ins 
newspaper, i6.— fete, 833 — shipping in- 
telligence, births, marriages, and deaths, 

112, 282, 393, 522, 699, 833. 

• Supreme Court — trial of Ilurgo- 

vandas Jugjcevandas and others for a 
conspiracy, 111, 275— squabble between 
Mr. Parry and Mr. Graham, 274, 521 — 
trial of Onan Kivork, for shooting ata- 
ghorah wallah, 275 — law appointments, 

698. 

■■ Literary Society— address of the 

secretary on the resignation of the lion. 

Mr. Elphinstone as president, 659 — 
election of Sir Jolm IMalcolm to he pre- 
sident, 662 — special meeting of, 802. 

— - Native Education Society, third 

report of, 275. 

— Bible Society, ninth annual re- 
port of, 520. 

Bor Kamptist discoveries in the country 
of, 102. . 

Borneo^ account of the noith-west coast 
of, 729. 

Briggs (Col.), review of his ‘Letters on 
India,’ 786. 

Burman Empire— account of the province 
of Bassein, 202— visit to Ava, 228 — 
Burmese mode of taking and taming 
elephants, 229— return of the Burmese 


84 &' 

ambassador frotn Calcutta, 283— -ac- 

^ count of the provinces ceded to the Bri- 
tish, 345— exertions made at Ran- 
goon to pay the third instalment, 404, 
676— excursion up the San-luen river, 
633— account of the country on the 
banks of the Attaran river, 676— affairs 
at Rangoon, 676, 829. 

Bushire, outrage committed on the British 
resident at, 99 — fracas between Capt, 
Belham and the Sheikh of, 400. 

C. 

Cala-Yavana, story of, 215. 

Calcutta Government {Gcv\qvo\ Orders of) 
oppointment of a deputy judge advo- 
cate general for the ceded Burmese pro- 
vinces, 69 — dismissal of Lieut. &6tt 
from his Majesty’s service, ib. — services 
of officiating assist, surgeons dispensed 
with, ib . — new organization and distri- 
bution of the artillery, ib , — discharge of 
sub-assist, veterinary surgeons, 234— 
— mourning for the late Duke of York, 
i6.— absence of civil servants, i6.— dis- 
missal of Lieut. Bernard, ib. — appoint- 
ments abolished, 235 — applications for 
staff appointments, ifi.— -suaponsion of 

"r Capt. C. C. Smith, for ill treatment of 
natives, — extraordinary conduct of 
Brigadier Murray, 236 — Practice of 
courts-martial, 337— general examina- 
tion of regimental interpreters, »6.— re- 
lief of troops at Mhow, 238, 499 — Pa- 
lembang prize-money, 362— absence of 
officers on staff employment, 362, 500 
—increase of sub-assistants commissary 
general, 363— general relief of troops, 
i6.— new member of council, t6.— lour 
of the Commander-in-chief, 364, 501 
— wilful perjury of natives, 364 — com- 
plaint against Lieut. Col. Gardner, ib. 
— additional battalions to the engineers 
.and artillery, 499, 671— the Governor- 
General, 499— further donation to tli^ 
troops employed in the Burmese war, 
it.— eligibility of officers to staff ap- 
pointments, 500— demise of the King 
of Oude, ib. — merits of Lieut. Col. 
Watson, adj, gen. of the army, 501— 
liability of chaplains to martial law, ib, 
—allowances for veterinary surgeons, 
669 — new mode of drawing regimental 
pay and allowances, ib. — robbery and 
murder of scpaliees, 671 — duties of su- 
perintending surgeons, ib, — annual 
practice of the artillery, ti.— provision* 
to European soldiery, ib. — funeral ex- 
penses of European soldiers, 80B— ac- 
counts of military paymasters, ib. — cer- 
tificates of individuals returning to Eu- 
r<ipc, ib. — relief of troops, ib, — neglect 
in forwarding staff reports, 809— super- 
intendent of cadets, ib. — officers’ allow- 
ances, ib. — services of Maj. Gen. Sir T. 
lleynell, ib. — services of Lieut. Col. 
Tidy, 810— piomotion of Lieut. Col. 
Com. M*L(X)d, —returns of baptisms, 
marriages, 
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marritiges, and burials, t6.**-e6corts at Supreme Court. visit of the Lord 
Gwalior, Oodipoor, and Kotah, »6.— ^ Bishop of CalcutU, '4n3-^anffero«. 
courtS'inartial, 70, 238, 365, 502, 811 shoal said to lie off Algoa Bay, 

— civil and military appointments, 71, births, marriages, and deaths, 403 835 
239, 281, 365, 502, 672, 811. Cargoes of Company’s ships lately ar- 

Calcutta (local occurrences at) — severe rived, 146, 286, 4i4, 568, 710, 841. " 
storm, 98— fracas on the race course, Cashmere, history of, according to Hindu 

257 — Unitarians, 258, 817— answer of authors. 22. 


government to the debtors confined in 
the gaol, 26‘0 — new interest on treasury 
notes, 26’5 —concert, 373— native parties, 
374— murder of a child, 375— change 
in the management of the stamp duties, 
376— meeting for tlie purpose of petiti- 
oning parliament for the equalization 
of the duties on East and West India 
sugars, 506, 679 — also for the removal 
of the restrictions on the resort of Briti:>h 
subjects to India, 502, 682 — assemblies, 
509 — markets in November, 511 — cor- 
oner’s inquest, 512 — destruction of 
Pariah dogs, 513— cholera morbus, ib. 
—improvements, ih. — attempts of an 
informer, t6.— entertainment on board 
a French corvette, 678— afiray in the 
Loll Bazar, 680 — fire at the Jaun Bazar, 
682 — laces, 821 — shipping intelligence, 
births, marriages, and deaths, 102, 265, 
281, 377, 516, 682, 825. 

, observations upon the introduc- 
tion of the stamp tax at, 1. 

, review of a work so entitled, 303. 

Supreme Court— legistration of 

the stamp regulation, 73, 240— perjury 
of natives in justifying bail, 505, 676 
— case of the Rev. .las. Biycc, D.l)., v. 
Sainuel Smith, for a libel, 674 con- 

viction of three Chiuesc for murder, 676 
—exorbitance of officers’ fees, 676 — 
charge of .Sir Edward Ryan to the Grand 
Jury on the subject of juiies, 813. 

■ Asiatic Society, proceedings of, 

^ 60, 350, 492, 802, 

— — ■ - Medical and Physical Society — 
proceedings of, 61, 225, 351, 493, 659. 

- - ■ - Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society, meetings of, 62, 352, 493, 
659, 805. 

— ' Auxilijiry Church Missionary So- 

ciety, tenth annual meeting of, 101. 

Bible Association, annual meeting 

•f, 816. 

School Book Society — remarks 
upon the works published by, 738. 

— Apprenticing Society, state of the 

funds of, 680. 

— — — Beef-steak Club, revival of, 681. 

Canara, journal of a route through, 603, 

76:i. 

Cannon, Turkish, weight of, 67. 

Cape of Good Hope — introduction of the 
silk-worm into the colony, 144 — duels 
at Capo Town, 283 — new governor, 
284 — colonial appointments, 402— the 
late irruption of the natives, tfi.— new 


Caspian Sea, change in, 15. 

Ceylon, civil appointments at, 112, 278— 
celebration of his Majesty’s birth-day at 
Colombo, 112— first reportof the Ame- 
rican IMissionary Seminary at Jaffna, 
391— judicial appointments at, 699— 
grand fancy ball at Colombo, 70(U« 
new school for native youth, ib. — 
elephant-hunting, ib. — births, marriage* 
and deaths, 112, 278, 394, 701. * 

Chambers (Colonel and Mrs.), sudden 
death of, 386. 

Chank Fish, habits of, 354. 

Chaplains, military, in India— law respect- 
ing, 501. 

Cherek Fuja, account of the festival of, 32. 

C/urm— curious police proclamation, 31-* 
paiticulars respecting the trade regula- 
tions of Canton, 48 — Chinese map of 
the empire, 57— beggars, 68— literary 
curiosity, li.— progress of the war in 
Tartary, 117, 398, 470, 525, 703— 
scat of the war, 397 — description of the 
emperor, 1 17 — Chinese cant, — 
crime in the empire, 1 1 8— consumption 
of foreign cotton, ib . — titles and offi- 
ces, 167, 297— secret despatches, 232 
— proclamation proliibiting females from 
being spectators at illuminations and 
processions, 398 — case of matricide by 
poison, 470— snake-catcliers, 497— es- 
tablishment of an English newspaper at 
Canton, 524— finances of the country, 
ib — disturbance between the Chinese 
and Americans at Canton, 703— coins, 
806— arrival of East- India Company’s 
ships, 399, 525— births at Macao, 703 
— death of Sir William Fraser, 834. 

Chinese language, remarks of M. Klap- 
roth upon the keys or radicals in, 662. 

Cholera, new treatment of, 62— prescrip, 
tion for a powerful medicine for, 108— 
its ravages at Jubulpore, 260— prevails 
at Calcutta, 513. 

Civilians, difference in the rank of, at the 
three presidencies, 21. 

Civil Service Annuity Fund of Bengal- 
general meeting, of, 261, 823 — regu- 
lations of, 677. 

Clapperton {Capt.), death of, 665, 805. 

Clarke (Mr.), false accusation against, 374. 

Cleopatra's needle, plan for removing it to 
England, 144. 

Cleveland (late judge of Boglipoor), cha- 
racter of, 624. 

Cochin-China, Chinese account of, 230. 

Cock's spur, death by a, 519. 


* Cole 



_ . Index, 

to Jtme.] 

Cole (Sir 0. L.), appointed Governor of i 
the Cape of Good Hope, 234. | 

College, East-India, at Haileybury, exa- ; 
mination at, in December 1327, 58. 


dUn futteei, 572— suspension of Mr. 
Courtenay Smith, {&.— Carnatic debt, 
573— Calcutta aump regulations, 577 
—abuse of patronage, 581— -the trea- 
• 4 *ury, ib, 

*•’ Debate, on concremalion-rem.rk. of the 
in July 1827, 232. Samac/iar C/iaru/fil:a upon, 370. 

of Fort V^^^lharn-rev.ew of the government to 

proceedinsrs of the institution for 182o“ ’ r j Ofin 

27 , 35;iworkepatronire,lbythe col. those confined at Calcutta, 260. 
lege council, 360— names of the atu- Deccan, account of the BriUsh territories 
dents examined in June, 361. i«b 188, 318-furtlier distribution of 

Coloil/e (Sir C.), appointed governor of the I"* , 

Mauritius, 284. Desertion, cause of, in the Bengal army, 

Comhermere (Lord), particulars of his -m 

tour to Upper India, 364, 816— grand Directors, East-Tndia, for 1828, 710. 
dinner to, 513— dial acter of, 623. Dogs, Pariah, destruction of, at Singa- 

Concert at Calcutta, 373. 395-at Calcutta, 513-fidelity of, 

Concremation, remarks of the native press 
upon, 370. Jatra, festival of, 102. 

Constantinople, historical works at, 462. Doongul, tiger excursion at, 64. ^ ^ 

Cortiicr^s, oppression of, in Turkey, 400 Drama, Hindu, analysis of Mr. Wilson’s 

—persecution of, in India, 509. select specimens of, 289, 417, 585. 

Coorg country, journal of a route through, Dreams, efficacy of, 63. 

603, 7413. Duels at the Cape of Good Hope, 283— 

Cotton, consumption of, in China, 118. plan to prevent, 658. 

Court-martial on Capt. Wiggins, 70 — pri- Dugong, skeleton of, 492. 
vatej. Jones, 105— Brevet Capt.O’Con- Duwi (Mr.), charitable bequests of, 514. 
nor, 109 — Lieut. Courtayne, 238 — 

Ensign Tulloh, 365 — Ensign R. Going, E. 

.380-Licut M’Oregor, 502_l>ivktah E„rlhquah in Upper India, .377-on the 
(a camp foUovvor), Hn.-Lnsign Hull, Malabar coast, 321— at Dacca, .603. 
827 — general orders by the Madras Go- r- . t , rr j i i j r i 

veniment in regard to punishments by, or sa e 

267, 401, 6 -(i-!alsoby the Ueugal uil ';l'',28b,413,568,710,841-appomt. 

- treasurer at, 411 — election of Directors 

*■ >'• ''/'”■>> at, 707-5ee also Debates. 

283— Ilex V. oiitton and others for a t i • /• t 

conspiracy to negodate the sale of an donations fi-om India to the 

Easilndia cadets, .627. 

Crirae, state of, in China, llB-in New of a manuscript of, 806. 

South Wales, 401. Education, exeitions making at Calcutta 

in the cause of, 261— state of, in South- 
D. ern India, 616. 

Dallas (Col. C.), appointed governor of Egypt, observations on the route to India 


Earthquake in Upper India, 377— on the 
Malabar coast, 391 — at Dacca, 509. 

East- India House, goods declared for sale 
at, 146, 286, 4 1 3,568,7 10,84 1— appoint- 
ment of a new treasurer and deputy 
treasurer at, 411 — election of Directors 
at, 707 — see also Debates. 

Edinburgh, donations from India to the 
Royal Society of, 226. 

Ediiii, discovery of a manuscript of, 806. 

Education, exeitions making at Calcutta 
in the cause of, 261— state of, in South- 


St. Helena, 411. 

Dalrymple (Capt.), fracas between, and 
Lieut. M’ Donnell, at Calcutta, 257. 
Daniel (T. and W.), notice of their ‘ Il- 
lustrations of India,’ 352. 


by, 40 — modern improvements in, 355. 
jBgyplinn Jnliquities, notice of M. Rif- 
faud’s collection of^ 143. 

Elephants, Burmese mode of taking and 
taming, 229— hunt for, in Ceylon, 700. 


Dfli'ics (Lieut. Col.), further particulars 
of the assassination of, 272. 

Debate at the East-India House on the 
19th December, 1827 — East-India vo- 
lunteers, 119 — half-year’s dividend, tb. 
—grant to Capt. T. Buchanan, ib.— 
stamp duties in Calcutta, 126 — im- 
prisonment for debt in India, 137 — 
suspension of Judge Smith, 138 — 
court of inquiry, 140— instruction of 
cadets and others in the Hindoos- 
tanee language, ib. — March 19. Ac- 
count of the Company’s stock, 569— 
pensions and superannuations, tb . — 
grant to Capt. T. Buchanan, i6.— In- 


Elphinstone (Hon. INI.), respectful senti- 
ments of the native community of Boir- 
bay towards, 392 — his character as 
drawn by Bishop Heber, 621 — bust of, 
to be placed in the rooms of the Bom- 
bay Literary Society, 659 — government 
honours to, 690 — numerous addresses 
presented to liim on his resigning the 
Government of Bombay, 695 — enter- 
tainment to, 698 — statue of, 833. 

Ersline (Mr.), of Bombay, case of, 452, 
779. 

Exchanges, rates of, at Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Singapore, and Canton, 118, 
2B0, 404, 568, 705, 835. 


Farquhar 
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Index, 


F. 

Farquhar (Mr.), validity of his will ques- 
tioned, 143, 

Festivals, Hindu, account of,— the Chcrck 
Puja, 32— the Dol Jatra, 102 — the Snan 
Yatra, 230— the Naga Panchami, 324 
—the llama Leela, 612. 

Ficus Indica, in Guzerat; account of, 231. 

Fire at Buitenzorg, 396— at the Jaun 
Bazar at Calcutta, 682. 

Food, diversity of taste respecting, 663. 

Frcehn (Dr. C. M.), review of his work 
on Oriental Coins, 478. 

France, state of Oiicntal literature in, 326. 

Freebooter, romantic conduct of, 371. 

Futtehgurh, enteitaininent at, 258. 

G. 

Ganges, great rise of, at Benares, 515. 

Gardner (Lieut. Col.), complaints against, 
364. 

General Orders hy the Indian Govern- 
vernments— see Calcutta, Madras, &c. 

Ginseng of Nepal, account of, 493. 

Glasgow, trade of, with India, 143. 

Gold in the Ira wadi, 679— mine discover, 
ed near Malacca, 701. 

Goodi declared for sale at the East-Iiulia 
House, 146, 286, 413, 568, 710, 841. 

Grermc (H. S.), appointed acting gover- 
nor of Madras, 105. 

Greece, policy of Turkey towards, 751. 

Grinding (Capt.), notice of his ‘ Views in 
India,’ 410. 

Guthrie (Mr,), letters from, written dur. 
ing his travels in Upper and Cenlr.d 
Asia, 157. 

Guzerat, state of the crops in, 393. 

H. 

Hailejjbury College, examination at, in 
December 1827, 58. 

Hamilton (VV.), review of his East-India 
Gazetteer, 345. 

Haringtnn (Hon. J. H.), character of, .as 
an Oriental scholar, 60— leaves India 
for Europe, 100 -death of, 709. 

Hastings (late Marquess), monument to 
he erected to his memory at Calcutta, 
97, 258— ceremonial observed at Luck- 
now on the death of, 367. 

Hay (Ens.), drowned near Buxar, 263. 

Heath (Assist. Surg.) drowned near How- 
rah, 263. 

Heber (BUhop), remarks upon the letters 
of, 367— characters of public men in 
India, drawn by, 621— review of his 
‘ Narrative of a Journey in Upper India,’ 
641. 

High places, on the holiness of, 313. 

Hindooslaned language, early study of, 
recommended to youths destined for 


India, 165— identified' ^ith the Irish, 
354— remarks on its structure, 637. 

Hindu history of Cashmere, 22->law of 
marriage, 43, 166— superstition, 98, 
495— morals, 162— system of benevo- 
lence, 165— festivals, 32, 230, 354, 
612— drama, 289, 417, 585— duties of 
women, 339— devotional orders, 441— 
duties of kings and rulers, 443— con- 
verts, 509— antiquities, 511— aphorisms, 
771 

Hindus, intellectual character of, 713 

Hindu hidories (original), remarks of M. 
Abel llemusat on, 22. 

Hooghly Jiivcr, introduction of steam- 
tugs in, 373. 

Hospitals for animals in India, 663. 

Hutchings (Kev. U. S.), tribute to tlte me- 
mory of, 113. 

Hi/derabad, fete at, 273. 

Hydrophobia, remedy for, 494. 

I. 

India, observations on the route to, by 
Bgypt and the Red Sea, 56-Alheism in, 
31 ”!— hospitals for animalsin, fifiS-'re- 
nmiks on the constitutions best suited 
to the climate of, 742— chronology of 
the history of, 806. 

India (British)— expenditure of the pre- 
sidencies of Bengal, IMadras, and Bom- 
bay from 1793 to 1826, 161— account 
of the tenitories in the Deccan, 188, 
318— account of Malabar, and other 
provinces to the south, 19.5 — mission 
from the Governor General to Rutijeet 
Singh, 264— further particulars respect- 
ing the mutiny at Mominubad, 272— 
account of the provinces conquered 
from the Burmese, 345— conversion of 
the natives, 353— improvements, 374— 
new Board of Commissioners forthp af- 
fairs of, 410 — further donation to the 
troops employcM in the Burmese war, 
4 i)<j — petition to Parliament for the 
equalization of the duties on East and 
West-lndia sugars, 506, 679— also for 
the removal of the restrictions on the 
resort of British subjects to India, 506, 
682 — account of the Tinnevelly mission, 
509, 819— journal of a route through 
Mysore, the Coorg country, Canara, and 
Malabar, 603, 763-state of education 
in the province of Bellary, 616 — charac- 
ters of public men in, 624— observation 
on the introduction of native juries 
into the country, 679 — contributions 
for the Scot’s Church, 708-observa- 
tions of a native on colonization, 814— 
Madras revenue systems, 719— insu- 
rance of lives, 818— telegraphs, 819. 

India (not British) -insurrection of the 
Afghan Musulmans against the Sikhs, 
97, 263, 372, 516— curious document 
respecting this war circulated in Malwa, 
376— local intelligence from Lahore, 
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d72r •’^16, 682, 820^ppohitment of a thfa 34 /--turbulent conduct of 

•ucoessortotbelateDowIutRaoSindhia, the Bajab| 391— unconditional sptren> 

98— affray with Apa Saheb at Gwalior, dtw of the fortress and territory to tlie 

. 681— operations of a British force sent British power, 519. 


Against the Riuah of Kolapore, 272, 
387, 519— his insolent conduct, 391— 
disturbance at JdaUbad, 372— grand 
court l^ld at Shabidianabad, i6.— cere> 
'monies at Jaypur, 373, 515— earth- 
quake near Lahore, 377— insurrection 
at Jaypur, 681 — operations of Zalim 
Singh, of Upanara, t6.— death of the 
King of Oude, 500, 511— conduct of 
bts Successor, 819, 820— military ope- 
rations in Peshawer, 820— another af- 
fray at Gwalior, i6. 

India (Netherlands) — operations of the 
Dutch forces against the natives in the 
interior of Java, 115, 116, 283, 396, 
523, 834 — new decree of the Dutch 


Kowbeesy names and attributea of tome 
of the gods of, 192. 

Kiikhettay dispute amongst the Parsees at 
Bombay respecting, 2^7, 391. 

L. 

Zmng ( Major), reported deadi of, 665. 

Lakesy Asiatic, changes in some of, 15. 

Lamhton (Lieut. Col.), journal of a route 
by, through Mysore, the Coorg coun- 
try, Canara, and Malabar,* 603, 763. 

Langlois (M.), review of his * Monumens 
Litt^raircs de I’lnde,’ 213. 

Lajns lazuli said to exist in Russia, 63. 

La Peyrouscy fate of, ascertained, 495. 


in regard to European planters in Java, Lettuce, narcotic from, 62. 


115— new disturbances at Padang, 116 
—proclamation of Viscount Dubus de 
Gisignies to the people of Java, 279 
—new productions in Java, 396— fire at 
Buitem(iorg, i6.— seizure of the Cari- 
mons, 834 — duties and commercial re- 
gulations, ib. 

Indigo crops in Bengal, 263, 514, 680. 

Irawadi, discovery of the source of, 202— 


Linnccan Society, paper read before, 494. 

Liojiy miraculous escape from, 374. 

Literary frauds, imputed, 432. 

Lushington (Mr.) assumes the government 
of Madras, 519, 684 — entertainmeut 
given by, 689 — his exertions during the 
late storm at Madras, 

M. 


remarks of M. Klaproth on the subject, McDonnell (Lieut ), fracas between, and 
472— gold found in, 679. Capt, DaJryraple, at Calcutta, 257. 


Irish tmgue identified witli the Hindoo- M^Nughten (Capt.), review of his * An- 
stauee, 354. notations on the Mutiny Act,’ 652. ' 


J. 

Japanese literature, notice of a collection of 
works in, 226. 

Jaun Bazar destroyed by fire, 682. 

Jayjmr, ceremonies at, 373, 515 — insur- 
rection at, 681. 

Jews in Bokhara, account of, 67— Syrian, 
353. 

Juries (native) in India, observations upon 
tlie introduction of, 679. 

K. 

Kamrup, account of the ancient Hindu 
kingdom of, 482. 

I^amschatka, volcano at, 228. 

iTfe/tng Islands, new settlement in, 728. 

notice of an inscription found in 
the cave temples at, 349. , 

(JJeut.), accidental death of, 
511. 

ICirgheez, surface of the steppe of, 210. 

Xittoor, property captuied at, declared to 
be prize, 111. 

Klaproth (M. J.), review of his ‘ Memoir 
upon tlie Sources of the Brahmaputra 
and Irawaddi,’ 472— remarks by, upon 
•the keys or radicals in the Chinese lan- 
guage, 662. 

Kol^re, British force ordered against, 
272, 387— state of our relations with 
Asiatic Joum, Vol, 25. No. 150. 


Madras Govermnent (General Orders of) 
— itdditional allowances to ship sur- 
geons, 10.3 — sense entertained by the 
Government of tlio services of Lieut. 
Morison, ib . — instructions in regard to 
trials and punishments by courts-mar. 
tial, 104, 267, 826 — eligibility of officers 
to become superintending engineers and 
civil engineers, 104— staff designations 
changed, ih . — eligibility of officers fo^ 
employment in the survey department, 
i6.— censure on the conduct of Capt. 
Sheriff, i6.— practice of striking sol- 
diers forbidden, t5.— acting governor, 
105— revtrards to native officers, 266— 
new regulation for vacating staff offices, 
ib . — proper designation of lieut. colo- 
nels commandant, 268— equipments of 
veterinary surgeons, t6.— services of the 
late Lieut. Coi. Noble, t6,— contribu- 
tions to tlie Military Fund, t6.— princi. 
pie for regulating promotion of cadets, 
ib . — instructions to ship surgeons, 378 
—additional conductors of ordnance, 
378— destruction of regimental records, 
ib . — ordnance staff allowances, i5.— sys- 
tem to be observed in sending discharged 
soldiers to England, 380— leave of ab. 
sence to superintending engineers, ib, 
—further donation to the troops em- 
ployed in the Burmese war, 499— me- 
ritorious conduct of Lieut. Col. G. Ca- 
dell, 518— suplpy of tea and sugar to 
5 R troops, 
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troops, command allowances, 
•—additional superintending surgeons, 
t6.— new governor, *6.— suspension of 
Lieut. Green, i6.— unmilitary style of 
dress of odicers, 684, 827 — allowauce to 
surgeons, 685— designation of “ Indo- 
Briton,” ib , — superintendent general of 
vaccination, jft.—reward to a native offi- 
cer, 825 — nl‘w designations of non- 
commissioned medical servants, 826 — 
staff allowances, 827 — recruiting for 
regiments, ib . — courts-martial, 105,380, 

827 — civil, ecclesiastical, and military 
appointments, 106, 269, 281, 381, 685, 

828. 

Madras (local occurrences at) — storm, 107 
—assemblies, 385, 689— bachelors’ fete, 

286 — revenue systems, 4.33 — arrival 
of Mr. Lushington, 519— shipwrecks, 

687 — shipping arrivals and departures, 
births, marriages, and deaths, 109, 273, 

282, 387, 520, 689, 829. 

MadraSf revenue systems at, 719. 

Supreme Court — disinclination of 

the natives to serve on juries, 107— ap- 
pointment of a counsel for paupers, tb. 
—action in trespass : the Rev. Frd Law- 
rence de Sassari, v. the Rev. Fre Bap- 
tiste and others, 385 — equity suit : 
Causey Chitty o. the lion. Company 
and John Sullivan, ?f>.— suit in the goods 
of Capt. James Tagg deceased, 384 — 
trial of Codundaranmen and others for 
the murder of Mrs. Bennett, 519. 

Wesleyan Missionary Auxiliary 

Society, eighth anniversary of, 273. 

Makran, notice of a route through, 348. 

Malabar^ account of, 195— table of the 
general partition of, made by Cherru- 
mal Perrumal, 201— journal of a route 
through, 603, 763. 

JWa/at'Cfl— account of li;c settlement, 56— 
complaints of the landholders against 
the Chinese planters and hrotlierhood, 
114— education, .395 -discovery of a 
gold mine at Bukit Taong, 701 — Or- 
phan Chamber, 8.34— births, marriages, 
and deaths 114, 279, 39.5, 702. 

Malcolm (Sir Jolin), assumes the govern- 
ment of Bombay, 520, 690 — bis cha- 
racter by Bishop Ileber, 622 — visits 
Pooiiab, 628. 

(Sir Charles), appointed super- 
intendent of the Bombay marine, 411. 

Manipur, tempeialure of, 677. 

Manuscript, Chinese, found in a chest of 
tea, 182.— of Edrisi, discovered, 806. 

Manuscripts, Oiiental, plan for puhlisli- 
ing them in England, 18 3, .312, 801. 

Marriage, Hindu law of, 4.3, 116. 

Mauritius-~-nev/ professorship of liotany at, 
67— account of the saline chalybeate 
spring lately discovered in the island, 
n4_appointm«nt of a new governor 
for, 284— picture of the island, by a 
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missionary, 395 — rigid enforcement of 
the navigation laws at, 396— births, 
396, 835. 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, 
proceedings of, 61, 225,351,493, 659. 

Meidani, proverb of, 637. 

Metcalfe (Sir C. T.), appointed a mem- 
ber of council at Fort William, 363— 
entertainment given by,' to Lord and 
Lady Amherst, 818. 

Menu, analysis of the code of, 43, 162, 
.337, 441, 772. 

Mewar, account of the princes of, 655. 

Mhow, relief of troops at, 238, 499— races 
at, 833, 

Mill (Mr.), observations on his * History 
of British India,* 596, 

Missionaries, their labours in Turkey, 400 
—in Southern India, 509, 819. 

Monley, marriage of, 356. 

Moon, unlucky day to look at, 496. 

Moorcrofl {Mr.)y further particulars re- 
specting, 157. 

Moreau (Mr. C.), notice of his,‘ Records 
of British Finance,’ 144 — statement 
by, of the expenditure of the East- India 
Company, 161. 

Moulmein, survey of the old channel at, 
676— picturesque appearance of, 818. 

Mountains, lofty, on the holiness of, 313. 

Munro (Sir T.), statue to be crectedat 
Madras to the memory of, 107, 270, 
385_tncmoir of, 149, 344— plan to 
perpetuate his memory in his native 
place, 385— character of, by Bishop 
Heber, 628. 

Murder, several cases of, at Penang, 278 
—of a child, at Calcutta, .375— of se- 
veral Chinese, at Calcutta, 676. 

Mysore, journal of a route through, by 
Col. Lambton, 603, 763. 

. N. 

Kaga, Panchaini, festival of, 354. 

Xana Fumevees, autobiographical me- 
moir of, 656. 

Xauticnl Port Raffles, 375 new 

shoal off Cape Direction, i6.— shoal off' 
Luban Island, i5.— dangerous shoal off 
Algoa Bay, 403— spire buoy at the en- 
trance of Bombay harbour, 522— Can- 
ning bank, 677. 

A^cwait/— prohibition against timber-cutters 
in, 100— the young Rajah of, allowed 
to commence his public career, ib. — de- 
parture of a mission from, for China, 
263 — written characters and classical 
writings of, 350— account of the gin- 
seng of, 493— woodcocks of, 49%). 

New South Ifo/es— suggestions for the im- 
provement of the colony, 28,^ 187— 
quality of the opium cultivated in, 230 
—newspapers published in Sydney, 232 
—plan to poison the natives, 280 — act 
respecting 
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Pyne (CapL), curious inscription on, 620 
respecting assigned servants, ib. — in« 
fluenza, -price of an estate, — im- 

portant law decision in regard to two 
sailors of the ship Cumber layid, 401 — 
state of crime in the colony, tA.— trial 
of Dr. Wardell for a libel against the 
government, 703— colonization, 704— 
probable discovery of a lake or inland 
sea, ib. — births, marriages, and deaths, 
402, 834. 

Newsimpers (English), exempted from 
certain charges in India, 263, 

• Neivsjmpers (Indian native), extracts from 
—native superstition, 98— seif-inhuma- 
tion, 263— suttee, 264 — conversion of 
the natives to Christianity, 353— ro- 
mantic incident, 370 — remarks upon 
the Eastsindia House debates on con- 
cremation, 370— insurrection against 
Runjeet Singh, 97, 263, 372, 516— 
abandonment of relatives, 515 — Chris- 
tian morals, ib. — phenomenon in Kan- 
deish, ib. — distraining for rent, iA.— cure 
for cholera, 679. 

Nilghetry *JlillSt inconveniences to be met 
within, 101— general and medical to- 
pography of, 225 — invalid establish- 
ment on, 829. 

Noble (Lieut. Col. J.), services of, 268, 
386. 

Nomilah, new theatre opened at, 102. 

0 . 

Ochterlonij (Sir D.), account of his cha- 
racter by Bishop Heber, 495, 624. 

Opium, cultivation of, in Australia, 230 
— new duty on, at Penang, 701. 

Oriental worh, plan for the publication of, 
in England, 183, 312. 

Oriental Translation Fund, works ac- 
cepted by, 801. 

Oriental literature, state of, in France, 326. 

Orthography (European) of Oriental 
tongues, proposed system of, 6. 

Oude, death of the King of, 500 — his 
character, 511 — change of ministry at, 
820. 

P. 

Fadjic Ocean, union of, with the Atlantic, 

497. 

Fadries of Sumatra, laws of, 668. 

Falamhang prize-money, distribution of, 
362. 

Paris, prize subjects put forth by the Royal 
Academy of, 63— general meeting of 
the Geographical Society of, 144. 

Park (Mungo), death of, 806. 

Parliament, debates in— state of the law in 
regard to appeals frbm India, 404 — law 
of real property in India, 525, 785, 836 
—petition from the inhabitants of New 
South Wales for popular representation 
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ai.i trial by jury, 706 — petition of 
Mr. Miles O’lleilly, »6.— trial by Jury^ 
in India, 836 — Insolvents in India, 837 
— expences of the Courts in India, 838. 

Parliamentary Papers, extracts from— East- 
India trade, 658 — tea, tA.— silk trade, 
800 — sugar and coffee, tA. 

Parsees, dispute amongst, at Bombay, 277, 
391. 

Passengers of ships to and from India, 146, 
285, 412, 566, 708, 839. 

Penang (local occurrences at)— improve- 
ments, 113 — tribute to the me- 
mory of the late Rev. R. S. Hutchings, 
tA.— suppression of the Gaxette, 278, 
701 — murders, tA. — establishment of 
a court of judicature for the incor- 
porated settlements, 394, 523 — deser- 
tion from a Company’s ship, 523 — civil 
and military appointments, 701 — new 
duty on opium, lA. — births, marriages, 
and deaths, 113, 395, 523, 701, 833. 

Pensions, military, proposed alterations in 
the method of paying, 258. 

Persia — capture of Erivan by the Rus- 
sians, 116— entrance of the Russians 
into Tabreez, lA. — preliminaries of 
peace, 142 — interview between Prince 
Abbas Mirza and General Paskewitcli, 
279— renewal of the war, 523— Persian 
account of the late operations, 524 — 
Russian manifesto announcing the con- 
clusion of a treaty of peace, 702— anec- 
dote of the late Shah, 231. 

Persian Gw//— outrage on the British resi- 
dent at Bushire, 99 — expeditbn fitting 
out by the Imaura of Muscat against 
Momhas, 309 — war between the Turks 
and the Chaub tribes at Bussorah, iA. — 
fracas between Capt. Betbam and the 
Sheikh of Bushire, 400. 

Phenomenon in Kandeish, 515 — at Van 
Diemen’s Land, 663. 

Poetry — The Complaint, 14 — True Love, 
194 — Calcutta, 303 — Lost Gaiety of 
Bombay, 393— Sonnet by the late Nawab 
of Oude, 435— Ode by Koodiut, 465— 
the Fall of Seville, 615 — Odefroin Ha- 
fez, 640— Description of Babylon, 737 
— Song of Jaya Deva, 741. 

Port Raffles, new colony at, 375. 

Press (Indian), insensibility of the natives 
to the importance of, 515. 

Prices-Current of East- India produce 148, 
288, 416, 584, 712, 843. 

Privy Council, appeals from India heard 
before— Ruttonjeo and another v. Ca- 
wasjee, 408 — Mullick v. Mullick, 409 
—White V. Clcghorn, 707— Nauchier 
V. Setuputty, 721. 

Proverb of Meidani, 636. 

Publications, new, and works in tbe press, 
^56, 498, 668, 799. 

Pyne (Capt.), curious inscril)tion on^ 620. 

Races 
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R. 

Rofift at Calcutta, 821— at Mhow, 833. 

Rttin, average fall of, at Bombay, 355. 

Rama Leela^ festival of, 612. 

Uamnad Case^ appeal respiting, 721. 

Bed Sea, observations on the route to In- 

^ dia by, 40. 

Review of Roolrs— the Establishment of the 
Turks in Europe, 173— -Appeal against 
the Indian Stamp Act, 221— Wilson's 
Select Specimens of the Theatre of the 
Hindus, 289— Calcutta; a poem, 303 
—Hamilton’s East-India Gazetteer, 
345— Bishop Heber’s Narrative of a 
Journey through the Upper Provinces 
of India, 641— Macnaghten's Annota- 
tions on the Mutiny Act, 652 — Brigg’s 
Letters on India, 786 — Lardncr’s Lec- 
tures on the Steam Engine, 794— Lock- 
hart’s Life of Bums, Sliearman's 
British Gunner, 795— De George’s Es- 
says, t6. 

Aevtew of Foreign Langlols* Mo- 

numens Liu4raires dll IToje, 213— 
Klaproth*! M4moire sur les l^urces du 
Brahmapoutra et de I’lraouaddy, 472— 
Fraihn on Orient^ Coins, 478— Letlre 
de tutundju-Oglou-Mdustafa. Aga, 790 
— Graefe’s Antiquitatis Grasejo et Ro- 
manie Loco quaedam e Rossorum lingua 
et usibus illustrate, 793. 

Rot^met at Bombay, 277. 

Rockett, Parlby, partial ftulure of, 100. 

Rope Bridget, in India, 676. 

RovJUe, Russian, origin of the name, 60. 

Ruf^eet ^ngh, insurrectidn of the Af- 
ghans against, 97, 263, 372, 916— dupli- 
city and fraud of, 159— mission from the 
Governor General of India to, 264— 
local movements of, 372, 516, 682, 820. 

Russia— progress of the war against Per. 
fia, 116, 142; 279, 523, 702— intrigues 
of the Russians in Central Asia, 158 — 
their increase of power in that quarter, 

, 494— progress of science in, 436. 

S. 

St, Helena (Island of), new governor for, 
411— military appointments at, 118— 
birth and death at, 118, 403. 

Salmm (Miss), drowned, 514. 

Sondotvay, medical topography of, 351. 

Sanduen River, excursion up, 633. 

Scott (Ll, Col.), biographical notice of, 520. 

— (Lieut.) dismissed from his Majes- 
ty’s service, 69, 411, 

Securities, Indian, prices of, 118, 280, 
404, 568, 705, 835. 

Serampore, secession of.. Mr. Swan firom 
the missionaries at, 816. 

Ser^mt, worship of, 36. 

^(dmartism In Siberia; 663. 
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of Bengal, i6,— loss of me ptitcH schoo- 
ner Svoft, Symons, near tlioi island of 
Rodrigues, i6.— accident to the Buck- 
inghamshire at Singapore, 278— peri- 
lous situation of the General Palmer off 
Portsmouth, 284— loss of the Lorelto, 
Thomson, near Cariroata, 285 — loss of 
the Hussaren, Gibson, on the Sandwich 
Sand, ib . — accident to tlie Claudine, in 
the Channel, ib . — desertion of 

a boat’s crew from the Farguharsori, 
523— loss of the Hojie, Hill, Felicitas, 
Campbell, Secvritij, Ross, and Barm 
Malcolm, Messiter, all in Madras Rbads, 
687— loss of the Shah B^ramgore, Croc- 
katt, among the Laccadive Islands, 6$9. 

Sfdpt trading to India and eastward of die 
Cape of Good Hope, 144, 286, 414, 
582, 841— East-India Company’s or the 
season, 1827-28/ 147. 28^,, 415, 583, 
711, 842— cargoes or, lately arrived, 
146, 286, 414, 668, 7l0, 841— brde^ 
to be built at Bombay^ 392, 

Siam, journal of a residence at the capital 
of, 9— ratification of the late Ireatjf 
with, 258— affaihat Bankbk, 259. 

Silk^worm, introduction of, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, 144. 

Sindhia, successor to, 98, 372, 681. 

Singapore (local occurrences at)— encou. 
ragement to the cultivation of spices, 
113— disturbance amongst the Chinese, 
113, 278— accident to the RuckingAani' 
thire, 278— destruction of Pariah dogs, 
395— meeting of the Raffles Club, ib, 
— seizure of the Carimons by the Dutch, 
834— births, marriages, and deaths, 279, 
523, 702, 834. 

Smith (Judge) suspended from his ollice 
in Beogal, 138, 572. 

Snake-cotihers in China, accduiit of, 497. 

Snan Tatra, festival of, 230. 

Snodgrass (Maj.), strictures upon Ips ‘ Nar- 
rative or the Burmese War,’ 821. 

Sinder, medical virtues of the web of, 61. 

Stamp Tax (Calcutta)— observations upon 
its introduction, 1— registration of the 
regulation by the Supreme Court, 73, 
240— remarks of the Government Ga- 
zette on its registration, 256 — the sub- 
ject brought before a Court of Proprie- 
tors at the East-India Hou^, l27, 577 
—appeal to the English nktion bj^insl, 
221— proposed appeal to the King in 
Council, 373— change ih the manage- 
ment of the duties, 376— attempt of 
an informer under the t4r, 513. 

Stamp Tax (Bombay), non-enforc^mtotOf 
699. 

Steatn-engine, its resemblance to actual 
lift, 228. 

filehm-tugs in the Hodghly^ 373. 

Stephens (Mr.) iWttsMfed, ^83, 378. 

Stocks 
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Stocktf doily price* of, 148, 288, 416, 
r84, 712, 843. 


$toirm at Calcutta, 98— at Madras, 107, 
687 — at Bombay, 698. 

Sugar (East- India), petition of the mer- 
chants of Calcutta respecting, 506, 679. 

(Suawiro— new disturbances at Padang, 
116— anthropophagy amongst the Bat- 
taks, 448— laws of the Padries, 668. 

Suitee at Pateala, 264. 

T. 

Tahiti, religious rerolatidn in, 705. 

Tarlary, natural history of, 495— excur- 
tion into, 676. 

Tea, virtue* of, 340, 

Telegraphs, effective state of, in India, 
819. 

Theatre, new, opened at Nomilah, 102— 
entertainments at Chowringhee, 375, 
514, 817— at Bombay, 390. 

Theism in the East, 341. 

Tiger excursion at Doongul, 64— extraor- 
dinary exploit of a British officer against, 

Timow Nama, manuscript copy of, 102. 

Tlimur, history of/ 329, 626. 

Tinnevelly mission, account of, 509, 819. 

Tod (Lieut. Col. Jas.), character of, 623. 

Turl^, glance at the history of, 173— vac- 
cination in, 356— destruction of Bible* 
and oppression of converts in, 400— po- 
litics of, 466— its policy towards Greece, 
751. 

U. 

f/nilanamim in India, 258, 817. 
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V. 

Voccmn;»n, chrioui fact rdpecting, 231 
—extension of, in Turkey, 356. 

Kon Diemen's Ixind,— newspapers pub- 
lished in, 232— depredation* committed 
by the bush-rangers and blacks, 280— 
value of imports during 1826, t6.— 
increase in the population, ib.—tnx 
upon newspapers, 705— biitbs, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 402. 

Van Sandau (Capt.), accidental death of, 
375. 

Vizagapatam, grand fete at, 108. 

Volcano at Kamschatka, 228. 

W. 

JVallich (Dr.), excursion of, in the Ultra- 
Gangetic provinces, 100. 

Whale, extraordinary appearance of the 
oil of a, 663. 

Widows (Hindoo), jeu-d'esprit called forth 
by a petition against tbtf burning of, 
259— remarks upon the debates at the 
East-India House on suttees, 370. 

WUsm (H. H.), analysis of his * Select 
Specimens of the Theatre of the Hin- 
dus,* 289, 417, 585. 

Woodeock, curious species of, found in 
Nepal, 495. 

Wynn (Hon. C. W. W.), prixe writerihip 
ofiiBred by, 410, 

Z. 

Zoological Sociefy of London, acquisition 
ma^ to the institution, 226. 


EURATUM.— Page 707, line 29, place a colon after “6th December,’* and 
omit “ to.” 
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